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FROM   NEW  YORK   TO   FOOCIIOW  IN   1847  AND   1848. 

BY  REV.   R.   8.   MACLAY,  D.D. 

OUR  sailing  day  was  fair.  At  eleven  [  encounter  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  hard- 
o'clock  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  October  13,  ships  of  life  in  foreign  lands.  Experience 
1847,  the  steam  tug  took  our  party  from  the  dispelled  my  fears  concerning  passenger 
wharf  to  the  good  ship  Paul  JoneM,  Captain  life  at  sea  and  gave  me  courage  to  believe 
J.  R.  Gordon,  lying  in  the  North  River,  and  ,  that  the  hardships  of  foreign  travel  and 
accompanied  us  down  the  bay  about  twelve  residence  would  seem  less  formidable  to  me 
miles,  when,  the  wind  being  favorable,  it ;  when  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
cast  off  from  our  ship  and  returned  to  the  1  them. 

city,  bearing  back  the  friends  who  came  to  The  discipline  and  regular  routine  of  serv- 
see  us  off,  and  who  signaled  to  us  while  we  ice  on  board  ship  recalled  to  me  the  habits 
were  in  sight.  Meanwhileourvessel,  spread-  of  study  formed  during  my  collegiate 
ing  her  canvas  to  the  breeze,  comnuMiced  course,  and  which  had  been  partially  broken 
her  long  passage,  sailing  out  and  away  to-  up  by  my  brief  connection  with  the  itiner- 
ward  the  Orient.  :  ant  ministry  of  our  Church.    "  Not  tliat  I 

The  Paul  Jones  was  a  stanch  and  thor-  had  aught  to  acfcuse "  the  itinerancy  of. 
oughly  equipped  ship,  having  good  accom-  Following,  as  it  did,  immediately  aft<*r  my 
moilations  for  passengers,  and  was  dis-  graduation  the  itinerancy  was  a  great  bless- 
j>atched  on  the  present  voyage  by  Messrs.  ing  to  me.  It  afforded  ami)le  opportimity 
Goodhue  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Her  passen-  for  outdoor  exercise  and  contact  with  so- 
gers included  Rev.  Henry  Hickok  and  wife,  ciety,  wliile,  by  the  religious  intercourse 
Messrs.  Parrish  and  Weed,  and  myself.  We  which  it  encouraged  betw(»en  myself  and  the 
made  the  run  from  New  York  to  the  equator  ;  members  of  my  charge,  it  contributed  in 
in  thirty  days,  from  the  eqiuitor  to  the  me- ,  no  small  degree  to  the  precious  revivals 
ridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  twenty- 1  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  honor  the  la- 
six  days,  from  the  Cape  till  we  sighted  our  l)ors  of  my  senior  colleague  and  myself  on 
firstland— Sandal woo<l  Island,  off  the  north-  Gettysburg  Circuit.  In  view,  however,  of 
ern  coast  of  Australia— in  thirty  days,  and  the  new  duties  that  would  soon  demand  my 
from  Sandalwood  Island  to  Hong-Kong  in  ;  attention,  and  for  the  successful  perform- 
twenty-nine  days;  making  for  the  entire  nm  ance  of  which  thorough  pn»paration  and 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  ■  persistent  study  would  be  necessary,  my  ex- 
which  was  considei*ed  a  good  passage,  espe-  perience  during  this  outward  bound  passage 
cially  for  a  commander  making  it  the  first  was  singularly  opiwriune  and  helpful, 
time,  as  was  the  case  with  our  captain.  I     While  on  the  sea  I  resumed  the  critical 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  life  at  sea. '  reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and. 
My  initiation  was  propitious.  The  weather  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hickok,  com- 
was  fine,  my  health  excellent,  our  ship  one  menced  the  study  of  H(»brew.  Memorizing 
of  the  best,  and  the  inevitable  seasickness  and  learning  the  meanings  of  the  radicals 
was  of  a  mild  type,  so  that  I  was  able  to  ,  of  the  Chinese  language  occupied  a  portion 
take  breakfast  the  first  morning  after  we;  of  my  time.  The  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Rolwit 
left  port.  In  many  respects  I  was  agreeably  Hall,  of  England,  were  read  with  deliglit. 
surprised.  ]  The  Life  and  CorreH}K>m1ence  of  Rev,  Thoih  as 

The  consideration  most  frequently  urged  .  Arnold,  D.D.,  ofRnyhn,  was  intensely  inter- 
by  those  who  opposed  my  going  to  China  esting.  V^Yiwai'^  Life  of  Faith  and  Interior 
was  that  I  did  not  possess  the  robust  con- 1  i(/e  nourished  me.  Knapp's  Christian  The- 
stitution  necessary  for  persons  expecting  to  '■  ology  was  very  instructive ;  while  a  consid- 


From.  New  York  to  Foochow  in  1S47  and  1848. 


erable  portion  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  :  From  the  first  it  had  been  matter  of  serious 
books  on  missionary  topics  and  to  those  ,  concern  with  me  that  before  entering  on  my 
giving  Information  concerning  China  and  work  in  China  everything  in  me  not  in  har- 
the  Chinese.  :  mony  with   the    divine  will   and    purpose 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  these  studies  that  it  might  be  removed,  that  my  heart  might  bo 
became  my  habit  to  rise  before  daybreak,  j  filled  with  love  to  God,  that  he  would  give 
and,  to  avoid  injuring  my  eyes  by  using  an  '  me  the  perfect  equipment  for  my  mission 


which  only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  impart,  and 
that  he  would  prepare  the  way  before  me. 

These  supplications  were  not  in  vain.  •  I 
received  the  assurance  that  God  did  take 
Far  East,  when,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  |  full  possession  of  my  heart,  that  he  did  ap- 
curiosityandperhaps  unintentional  rudeness  prove  me  as  one  of  his  missionaries  to  the 
of  the  people  and  yet  preserve  tidiness  of  Chinese,  and  that  his  presence  would  go 
dress  and  personal  cleanliness,  it  was  neces-  with    me,  preparing   the  way  before    me. 


unsteady  light,  I  acquired  the  art  of  dress- 
ing and  shaving  myself  in  the  dark — a  prac- 
tice which  served  me  a  good  turn  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  my  travels  in  the  '• 


sary  to  make  my  toilet  before  daylight. 

The  foregoing  resume  would  be  incom- 
plete and  to  myself  unsatisfactory  without 
some  reference  to  my  religious  experience 
during  the  passage.  As  I  now  read  the  en- 
tries in  my  journal,  written  at  the  time  in 


This  blessed  assurance  was  given  me  Octo- 
ber 24, 1847,  while  wrestling  with  God  in  my 
stateroom.  A  light  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  shone  into  my  soul,  a  joy  never  before 
experienced  filled  my  heart,  a  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding  took  possession 


regard  to  this  subject,  of  me,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never  felt  any 

**  Transported  with  the  view  Pm  lost  serious  doubts    in    regard   to  the  subject. 


In  wonder,  love,  and  praise." 

To  some  it  might  seem  that  the  state  of  al- 
most complete  isolation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  the  suddenness  of  my  separation 
from  sources  of  previous  interest  and  en- 


Blessed  be  his  holy  name ! 

Land  ahead !  January  8, 1848,  the  eighty- 
sixth  day  of  out  passage,  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  we  sighted  land  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  the  American  coast.    It  proved  to 


joyment,  the  strangeness  of  the  environ- ,  be  Sandalwood  Island,  off  the  northwest 
ment,  together  with  the  responsibilities  and  '  coast  of  Australia.  The  captain  approached 
uncertainties  connected  with  the  new  and  the  land  sufficiently  near  to  identify  it,  then 
almost  untried  field  of  missionary  labor  to  bore  away  to  the  northward,  through  Flores 
which  I  was  going,  would  exert  a  very  de- ,  Sea  and  Gilolo  Piissage,  for  the  Chinese 
pressing  influence  on  my  mind.    Such,  how- '  coast. 

ever,  was  not  the  case.  Throughout  the  en-  We  now  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  our 
tire  passage  God  was  eminent%^  near  to  me,  passage.  Hitherto  our  captain  had  the  open 
and  I  enjoyed  unprecedented  freedom  of  sea  with  a  fine  opportunity  to  "  run  up  his 
access  to  him.  easting  "  from  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickok  fully  sympathized  Sandalwood  Island,  but  from  this  point  he 
with  me,  and  I  was  favored  with  many  sea- !  soon  entered  among  the  more  eastern  is- 
sons  of  delightful  communion  with  them, '  lands  of  the  East  India  group,  and  his 
both  in  private  and  in  the  weekly  class  course  lay  through  brief  spaces  of  open  sea, 
meeting  which  the  captain  kindly  permitted  narrow  passages,  and  tortuous  channels ; 
us  to  hold  in  the  rear  cabin.  Our  occasional  irregular  currents,  light,  baffling  winds  and 
preaching  services,  tract  distribution,  and  calms,  together  with  hidden  reefs,  made 
other  religious  exercises  were  full  of  bless-  navigation  difficult  and  at  times  dangerous, 
ing  to  ourselves,  and  I  tnist  were  not  with-  \  A  merciful  Providence,  however,  brought 
out  profit  to  others  on  board  the  vessel.  us  safely  on  our  way,  which  afforded  us 

The  Bible  was  my  companion,  and,  as  views  of  beautiful  islands  with  occasional 
nov(»r  before,  its  truths  seemed  new  and  di-  glimpses  of  the  native  population,  some  of 
vineiy  illuminated.  My  sUiteroom  wtts  my  whom,  in  their  swift  boats,  approached  suf- 
sanctuary  where  I  conmiuned  with  God  and  ficiently  near  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
found  Relief  from  the  perplexities  and  trials  distinguish  the  curly-haired  African  from 
that  assailed  me.  The  occurrence  of  my  tlui  Malayan,  with  his"  long  raven  locks, 
weekly  fast  and  my  times  of  secret  prayer  The  skies  were  so  bright,  the  air  so  balmy, 
brought   to   me    **  j6ys  unknown  before."  i  and  the  scenery  in  places  so  charming,  that 


From  New  York  to  Foochow  in  1847  and  1848. 


we  felt  willing  to  make  our  home  amid  such 
BurrouDdings. 

Hong-Kong!  Saturday,  February  5, 1848, 
at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  we  sighted  the  coast  of 
China,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong-Kong,  the 
port  of  our  destination.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  our  captain 
was  unable  to  procure  a  pilot  until  two 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  a  Chinese  pilot  came  on 
board  and  took  charge  of  the  ship.  Mean- 
while the  captain,  by  aid  of  his  charts,  had 
verified  his  position  and  placed  his  good 
ship,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  from 
New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  Hong-Kong. 

The  wind  being  light  and  ahead  it  was 
nine  o'clock  p.  m.  when,  with  grateful  hearts^ 
we  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  looked 
shoreward  on  the  flashing  lights  of  Victoria, 
the  name  given  to  the  English  settlement 
on  the  island.  This  name,  however,  as  we 
soon  ascertained,  is  but  little  used,  every  per- 
son applying  Hong-Kong,  the  name  of  the 
island,  to  the  settlement. 

The  island  is  situated  between  lat.  22"^  9' 
and  22'  21'  N.  and  in  long.  114'  18'  E.,  and 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841  by  the 
Emperor  of  China.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  "consists  of  hills  and  ridges 
intersected  by  many  valleys  and  dells 
abounding  with  springs  of  excellent  water." 
Having  been  made  from  the  first  a  free  port 
of  trade  by  the  British  government,  and  be- 
ing in  close  communication  with  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Canton,  the  settlement  grew 
rapidly,  and  soon  became  a  flourishing  col- 
ony of  the  British  empire  and  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  world's  commerce,  its 
magnificent  harbor  being  large  enough,  it 
is  estimated,  to  fioat  the  navies  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Hickok  and  I  went 
ashore  and  attended  religious  service,  con- 
ducted in  the  Chinese  language,  at  the 
ohapol  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  re- 
ceiving a  most  cordial  welcome  to  China 
from  Rev.  William  Dean,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Johnson  and  wife,  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion. The  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Chinese  pastor  of  the  church  from  the  text, 
"To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  I 
was  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
preacher  and  the  close  attention  of  his  au- 
dience, numbering  fifty  persons,  all  Chinese. 
Arrangements  were  very  kindly  made  to  en- 
tertain Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickok  on  shore,  while 


I  returned  to  the  ship  to  spend  the  night  and 
think  over  the  strange  events  of  the  day. 

Monday,  February  7,  we  brought  our 
goods  ashore  from  the  Paul  Jones,  and  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  as  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence that  I  should  land  in  China  on  my 
birthday. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  dates  of  the 
Chinese  and  our  Western  New  Year's  Day  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
year  is  lunar,  but  its  commencement  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  sun,  and  new  year  falls  on  the 
first  new  moon  after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius ; 
which  makes  it  come  not  before  the  21st  of 
January  nor  after  the  19th  of  February. 
The  lunar  year  is,  of  course,  shorter  than 
our  solar  year ;  but  the  Chinese  correct  the 
error,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  inserting 
an  interculary  month  twice  during  every 
period  of  five  years,  thus  giving  thirteen 
months  to  two  of  the  five  years. 

Having  ascertained  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  remain  some  time  in  Hong-Kong 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  passage  to  Foo- 
chow, Mr.  Hickok  and  myself  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  kindly  tendered  us  by 
Rev.  W.  A.  Macy,  Acting  Principal  of  the 
Morrison  Education  Society's  School  at 
Hong-Kong,  to  join  him  in  a  trip  to  the  city 
of  Canton  during  the  festivities  of  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year.  At  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
day  we  landed  from  our  ship  we  went  on 
board  a  Chinese  "  Fast  Boat "  and  started 
for  Canton.  Crossing  the  bay  of  Hong-Kong 
we  entered  the  Pearl,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
designated.  Canton  River,  on  which  the  city 
of  Canton  is  situated,  distant  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Hong-Kong.  The  "Fast 
Boat"  is  a  superior  kind  of  rowboat, 
strongly  manned  and  equipped  with  sails, 
designed  chiefly  for  passengers.  It  is  sub- 
stantially built,  and  provided  with  a  cabin 
and  other  conveniences  on  deck. 

The  trip  to  Canton,  being  our  first  expe- 
rience on  Chinese  inland  waters,  was  in- 
tensely interesting.  The  sights  and  sounds 
were  strange  to  us,  and  our  curiosity  found 
ample  employment  in  the  ever-changing 
scenery  and  other  objects  visible  from  our 
boat.  Apart  from  the  scenery,  which  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  river  may  he  briefly  indi- 
cated. The  narrow  passage  between  high 
hills,  named  Cupsnimun,  or  rapid  water 
gate,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  river 
pour  into  the  bay  of  Hong-Kong,  is  striking. 


From  New  York  to  Foochow  in  1847  and  lSi8. 


The  estuary  extending  westward  from  Cup-  ure  they  return  to  their  boats  to  sleep.  It  is 
Bnimun  toward  the  Boguo— an  English  word  said,  indeed,  that  many  of  them  are  born, 
derived  from  Bocca  Tigris,  the  Portuguese  •  spend  their  lives,  and  die  on  these  boats 
rendering  for  the  Chinese  Hu  Meun,  tiger  without  ever  passing  a  night  on  shore. 


gate— by  which  the  place  is  designated,  pre- 
sents a  fine  view. 
The  Hu  MeuHf  or  Bogiie,  as  it  is  now  called, 


lianding,  we  passed  through  the  "  Ameri- 
can Garden,"  directly  in  front  of  the  Foreign 
Factories,  as  the  business  houses  or  resi- 


was  at  one  time  considered  the  mouth  of  the  dences  of  Western  merchants  are  named  in 
river,  and  imposing  fortifications  were  erect- j  this  city.  We  soon  reached  the  home  of 
ed  there  by  the  Chinese  on  the  hills  com- .  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer,  M.D.,  and  received  a 
manding  the  deep  water  channel  to  prevent  i  warm  welcome  to  China  from  the  doctor  and 
foreigners  ascending  the  river  with  their '  his  excellent  wife.  The  Revs.  William 
ships  of  war.  The  forts,  however,  were  Spear,  J.  B.  French,  and  Gkjorge  Pearcy  also 
easily  captured,  February  26,  1841,  by  the  ,  gave  us  a  most  cordial  greeting.  Dr.  Hap- 
English  fleet  under  the  command  of  Com-  per  and  Messrs.  Spear  and  French  repre- 
modore  Bremer.  We  noticed,  also,  Wham- '  sented  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
poa  Reach,  the  anchorage  for  foreign  ships, ;  Rev.  Mr.  Pearcy,  by  whom  we  were  very 
twelve  miles  below  Canton,  which  presents  j  ki ndly  entertained,  represented  the  Southern 
a  most  interesting  sight ;  Howqua's  Folly,  a  Baptist  Convention. 


fort  built  to  check  the  progress  of  foreign- 


Canton  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world's 


ers,  but.  now  useless;  French  Folly  and  living  cities.  Chinese  history  recognizes  it 
Dutch  Folly,  two  antiquattnl  forts  near  the  as  an  imporUmt  mart  of  trade  at  least  two 
city,  which,  with  their  serio-comic  history  j  centuries  before  Christ  It  doubtless  existed 
and  associations,  illustrate  and  remind  us  centuries  before  that  time.  A  Chinese  aii- 
of  those  seasons  of  exaggerated  alarm  and  nalist,  writing  of  tlie  events  that  transpired 
quasi-military  measures  for  self-defense  in  the  second  centui*y  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  characterize  pioneer  life  in  all  lands.  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Hwangte,  about 
But  to  me  the  most  impressive  view  on  A.  D.  17(5,  "  Trinchuh  (India),  Tatsin  (Egypt 
the  river  was  the  sight  of  the  vast  fleet  of  <>r  Arabia),  and  other  countries  came  to  Can- 
boats  anchored  in  the  stream  off  the  city,  ton  by  way  of  the  Southern  Sea  with 
The  number  of  these  boats  at  the  time  of  tribute." 

our  visit  was  estimated  to  be  eighty-four  |  In  modern  times  the  Portuguese,  seeking 
thousand,  aggregating  a  population  of  two  ,  trade  with  China,  planted  a  commercial  col- 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  directed  j  ony  at  Macao,  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
and  controlled  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Canton,  in  A.  D.  1550.  The  Dut(;h,  Fn^nch, 
government.  The  scene  is  unique  and  per-  Spanish,  Danes,  and  Swedes  subsequently 
haps  unequaled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  \  appean?d  in  Chinese  waters  with  the  same 
Leaving  open  for  public  use  a  narrow  pas- ,  object  in  view.  England,  in  A.  D.  1635,  es- 
sage  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  boats !  tablished  commercial  relations  with  the 
on  each  side  of  the  passage  are  secured  in  Cantonese  government,  sanctioned  by  the 
parallel  rows  at  right  angles  to  the  stream.   Emperor  of  China.    The  trade  of  the  .United 


with  a  small  alley  or  waterway  between  the 
rows    to    facilitate    communication.     The 


States  with  China  commenced  at  Canton  in 
A.  D.  1784.    This  date,  it  may  be  noted,  co- 


boats  comprise  all  the  ordinary  varieties  and   incides  with  the  year  the  Methodist  Epis- 
sizes,  from  the  egg  boat,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  copal  Church  was  organized  in  the  United 


long,  to  the  huge  canal  boat.    Each  boat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  home  of  one  family,  and 


States— a  coincidence  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive to  the  vast  constituency  of  American 


is  duly  registered  by  the  government.   Some   Methodism. 

of  the  boats  rarely  change  their  position,  i  Canton  has  also  the  distinction  of  being 
while  others,  as  passage,  ferry,  and  canal  the  place  selected  for  the  first  eff'ort  of  Prot- 
boats,  move  about  freely  on  the  river  during  estant  Christianity  to  evangelize  China, 
the  day,  and,  if  not  prevented  by  business,  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  was  appointed,  in 
return  to  their  berths  at  nightfall.  The  oc-  A.  D.  1807,  by  the  London  Missionary  So- 
cupant«  of  these  boats  constitute  a  separate  ciety  to  initiate  the  enterprise ;  and  an 
class  in  society.  While  at  liberty  to  go  on  I  American  missionary  to  China  may  bo 
shore  during  the  day  for  l)usiness  or  pleas- !  excused   for   alluding,  in   this  connection. 


The  Religious  Conditions  of  Chili. 


unwillingness   of   the   British   East   India 


to   the   circumstance   that,    owing   to   the       Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  the  season  of 


the  northeast  monsoon  when  we  made  the 


Company  to  transport  missionaries  to  the   passage  from  Hong-Kong  to  Foochow,  and 
Far  Eiist,  Mr.  Morrison  found  it  necessary   considering  also  the  poor  sailing  qualities 


to  proceed  to  the  United  States  and  take 
passage  in  an  American  ship  sailing  the 
same  year  from  New  York  to  Canton. 

Our  visit  to  Canton  was  extremely  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  us.  The  great  city, 
with  over  a  million  of  inhabitants  destitute 
of  Christianity,  with  its  historic  associations. 


of  the  lorcha  while  contending  against  a 
strong  head  wind,  it  will  not  excite  surprise 
that  the  time  required  for  the  passage  (five 
hundred  miles)  was  fifty  days,  nearly  half 
the  time  spent  in  our  passage  from  New  York 
to  Hong-Kong,  and  that  it  was  not  unat- 
tended with  hardship  and  danger,  through 


its  walls  six  miles  in  length,  its  immense ,  all  of  which,  however,  the  Lord  brought  us 
suburbs,  its  public  gardens,  its  Buddhist  in  safety. 


temples,  and  picturesque  scenery,  together 
with  the  presence  of  Christian  missionaries 
pursuing  their  holy  calling  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  saving  souls,  was  a  fine  object 
lesson  for  missionaries  just  entering  the 
service.  Rev.  George  Loomis,  D.D.,  for- 
merly President  of  Genesee  College,  N.  Y"., 


The  prominent  features  of  our  passage  in- 
clude thirty  days  at  sea,  most  of  the  time 
beating  against  a  head  wind;  twenty  days 
at  anchor  windbound,  during  which  time 
we  visited  the  villages  near  us  to  purchase 
pro^isions  and  distribute  tracts,  without  re- 
ceiving any  ill  treatment  from  the  people ; 


had  just  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  sea-  stopping  at  the  city  of  A moy,  where  we  were 
man's  chaplaincy  at  Whampoa ;  Dr.  Hobson  '  most  cordially  greeted  and  entertained  by 
had  recently  come  from  England  to  establish  the  resident  missionaries,  including  Rev.  E. 
a  hospital  in  the  city ;  Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Doty  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  V.  N.  Talmage  and 
Bonney,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  showed  how  wife,  of  the  American  Reformed  Mission; 
efToetive  missionary  work  could  be  done ;  Rev.  A.  Stronach  and  wife,  of  the  London 
and  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.,  of  the  same  Mission;  and  Rev.  J.  Lloyd,  of  the  Ameri- 
Board,  was  conducting  the  Chinese  Reposi-  can  Presbyterian  Mission. 
tory  in  the  English  language.  |     April  14, 1848,  we  arrived  in  Foochow,  and 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that,  were  heartily  welcomed  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
at  the  period  concerning  which  I  am  writ-  White  and  Collins,  the  pioneer  missionaries 
ing,  foreign  trade  had  not  Ix^on  established  to  China  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
in  Foochow,  and  that  passenger  com  muni-  Church,  who  had  sailed  from  the  United 
cation  with  that  port  was  difficult  and  infre-  States  about  six  months  before  we  started 
quent.  February  23,  1848,  we  embarked  for  for  China. 
Foochow  in  a  Portuguese  lorcha.  |     Fernando,  Cal. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  COXDITIONS  OF   CHILI. 

BY  ROBERT  OLAVE,   OF  CONCEPCION,   CHILI. 

N  presenting  the  religious  conditions  of  sions;  that  of  the  north,  purely  mineral,  be- 
Chili,  a  count  r}' worthy  in  all  judgment  ing  a  desert;  that  of  the  center,  an  agri- 
of  a  better  lot,  I  trust  God  to  direct  my  cultural  and  wine  region;  the  southern,  an 
thoughts  that  men  may  form  an  idea  of  our  agricultural  and  lumber  region, 
necessities  and  aid  in  giving  this  unfor-  Stock  breeding  flourishes,  s|>ecial  atten- 
tunate  countrj'  "the  unadulterated  milk  of  tion  being  given  to  English  breeds.  Sheep 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.**  farming  is  an  important  industr}'  also.    In 

The  republic  of  Chili  extends  from  north  the  extremesouth  the  fisheries  are  important, 
to  south,  tWenty-six  hundred  miles,  in  a  The  Chilians  are  descendants  almost  en- 
narrow  strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  tirely  of  the  Spanish  colonists.  The  Span- 
Pacific.  Its  fields  are  generally  fertile.  Its  iards  and  Indians  intermarried,  the  result  is 
mountain  regions  furnish  rich  and  beau-  that  to-day  the  Chilian  people  are  a  mixed 
tiful  woods  in  abundance.  Its  productions  race,  naturally  hardy,  but  showing  unmis- 
are  grain,  woods,  and  minerals.  I  takably  the  effects  of  liquors  and  tobacco 

Chili  contains  three  great  natural  divi- .  and  of  passions  unrestrained. 
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The  Hdiffious  Conditions  of  ChUi. 


The  dominant  religion  is  that  imposed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  being  supported  by 
the  State.  The  Constitution,  however,  per- 
mits the  free  exercise  of  all  others. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  by  means  of  the 
powerful  aid  it  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment, has  become  an  adept,  not  for  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  political  party  which 
sustains  it,  with  serious  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  Its  teachings  are,  for 
the  most  part,  vicious  and  foreign  to  Chris- 
tian love.  Some  of  its  ministers  actually 
commit  the  greatest  crimes  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  ends. 

The  confessional  and  the  woman;  these 
are  the  two  powerful  arms  of  the  Roman 
clergy.  These  pupils  in  the  school  of  Mach- 
iavelian  cunning  know  how  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  bosom  of  society,  where 
in  a  congenial  atmosphere  made  by  the 
sugar-coated  sermons  which  they  recitefrom 
time  to  time,  they  rule  and  make  them- 
selves indispensable  in  managing  thehomes. 
To-day  as  in  colonial  years  all  liberalism 
groans  beneath  the  weight  of  the  clerical 
oppression. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  many  people  who  are 
in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the 
works  of  the  devil  because  they  see  them 
illustrated  in  their  ministers.  This  bad  ex- 
ample joined  to  defective  teaching  is  a 
powerful  incentive,  in  the  case  of  the  igno- 
rant, to  lead  a  sinful  life. 

Chilian  society  is  generally  tolerant  to- 
ward the  clergy.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  women,  who  have  little  education.  The 
lower  classes  are  ignorant  and  fanatical 
also.  In  this  class  and  among  the  women 
of  the  higher  classes  the  priests  work,  seek- 
ing to  maintain  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition. 

The  aristocracy  is  formed  not  alone  of 
those  favored  with  wealth  and  education, 
but  also  of  those  who  are  ignorant,  yet  by 
reason  of  their  wealth  capture  the  admira- 
tion of  the  humble.  If  the  aristocrats  have 
a  religion,  they  use  it  as  a  luxury.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  say,  "  Every  religion 
is  good,  and  we  attend  mass  on  Sunday  that 
we  may  not  be  called  irreligious,  and  more, 
it  is  a  family  custom  and  society  demands 
it." 

There  is  also  another  class  which  may  be 
properly  called  the  society  of  pious  women 
and    godmothers.    These    women   live   in 


the  family  as  ^lembers  of  it,  and  nothing 
escapes  their  eager  ears.  They  are  fa- 
natics in  the  extreme.  They  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  the  cause  of  the  person  whom  the 
cura  (priest)  has  commanded  them  to 
defend. 

They  leave  their  families  often  in  hunger 
and  nakedness  in  order  to  deposit  their  gift 
money  in  the  collection  box  always  fixed 
in  the  portals  of  the  convent,  or  to  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  some  parsonage  or 
priest.  This  class  is  taught  to  believe  that 
by  saying  many  masses  the  glory  of  eternal 
life  can  be  obtained  without  passing  through 
purgatory,  the  place  through  which  all  must 
pass,  according  to  Romish  creed,  to  be  puri- 
fied from  the  sins  of  this  life. 

The  middle  and  poor  classes  form  what  is 
to-day  called  Josefinos— followers  of  St. 
Joseph,  who  is  the  husband  of  the  Virgin. 
Somewhat  like  the  old  Saracens  or  Crusa- 
ders with  the  stick  in  one  hand  and  the 
torch  in  the  other,  they  work  to  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

While  the  majority  of  the  people  fear  God, 
yet  owing  to  the  bad  instruction  of  the 
priesthood  they  wander  in  the  superstition 
and  darkness  of  religious  ignorance. 

The  owls  of  Jesuitism,  from  their  pulpits 
teach  the  people  revolutionary  principles. 
Not  content  with  ruling  by  means  of  the 
weaker  sex,  they  aspire  to  take  the  reins  of 
public  instruction,  and  to  this  end  form 
alliances  with  senators,  congressmen,  and 
other  persons  of  high  social  positions,  civil 
and  political. 

They  have  various  schools  for  boys  and 
for  girls  also.  In  all  these  the  pui)il8  aro 
taught  to  Ix^lieve  and  practice  the  in  humor- 
able  errors  which  the  Romish  Church 
teaches. 

To  oppose  all  these  evils  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  rises  to-day  in  Chili,  a 
religious  and  social  reform,  with  a  few  men 
of  moral  courage  disposed  to  combat  the 
abuses  of  Romanism.  These  are  engaged 
in  a  struggle  whose  grand  outcome  will 
raise  the  republic  from  the  murky  pit  in 
which  Romanism  holds  it  to-day. 


**0  THE  joy  to  see  thee  reiprninu, 

Thee,  my  own  beloved  Lord  I 
Every  tonjfue  thy  name  confessing, 
Worship,  honor,  glory,  blessing, 

Brought  to  thee  with  glad  accord  I 
Thee,  my  Master  and  my  Friend, 

VindlcatiHi  and  enthroned ! 
Unto  earth's  remotest  end 

(Jlorifled,  adorned,  and  owned !  '* 


w 


(7) 
THE  HOUR  IN  OUR  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISES. 

BY  H.   L.   MOREHOUSE,  D.D. 

HAT  of  the  hour  in  our  missionary  en- 1     If  then  it  is  due  to  indisposition,  if  true 


terprises  ?  What  are  the  facts  ? 
1.  Fact  first.  At  the  close  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  unparalleled  in  the  world's 
history  for  its  great  discoveries  and  its  ad- 
vance in  civilization,  we  are  also  at  the  close 
of  a  hundred  years  of  unexampled  Christian 


that  indifferent  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands would  not  shed*  a  tear  or  lose  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  were  half  our  missions  to  be 
abandoned,  how  shall  we  account  for  it,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it  ? 
How  shall  we  account  for  it  ?    It  is  due  in 


activity ;  in  the  rich  blossoming  time  and  I  part  to  defective  early  training  of  converts 
f niitage  of  the  century  plant  of  missions ; ;  concerning  Christian  beneficence  and  mis- 
old  fields  calling  for  reinforcements,  newjsions;  in  part  to  want  of  missionary  zeal  in 
fields  for  more  laborers ;  missionary  organi-  j  pastors  as  the  leaders  of  our  churches ;  in 
zations  with  their  accumulated  experience  '  part  to  lack  of  information ;  in  part  to  less 
and  wisdom  in  efficient  order  to  do  double !  positive  convictions  than  formerly  concem- 
the  present  work  at  almost  no  greater  cost  ing  the  utterly  lost  state  of  men  without  the 
of  administration;  and  the  general  condi-  Gospel,  and  a  vague  hope  t' at  somehow  and 
tions  of  mission  fields  ripe  for  a  great  ad-  somewhere  those  dying  in  ignorance  of 
vance.  "  Christ  may  have  the  opportunity  to  accept 

2.  Fact  second.  Resources  are  entirely  in-  him ;  slightly,  perhaps,  to  dissatisfaction 
adequate  to  the  maintenance,  not  to  say  en-  with  the  management  of  some  matters  by 
largement,  of  the  work,  and  societies  are  our  societies ;  somewhat,  alas,  to  allegations 
afflicted  with  paralyzing  debts.  concerning  the  failure  of  missions,  the  waste 

3.  Fact  third.  The  growth  of  the  benevo-  of  money,  and  the  unconvertibility  of  many 
lent  or  missionary  spirit  of  the  denomination  peoples ;  likewise  to  lying  cartoons  and  cari- 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  progress  of '  catures  of  missions  by  a  satanic  Sunday 
the  work.  O^nseerated,  liberal  souls  there  press;  somewhat,  also,  in  work  for  the  col- 
are,  but  their  increase  is  painfully  slow.  ored  people,  by  the  dying  out  of  the  old  an- 

4.  Fact  fourth.  Ordinarj*  eflPorts  for  the  tislavery  element  that  responded  so  nobly 
development  of  beneficence  are  eompara-  to  their  nef*ds  at  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
tively  ineffective.  Mfssionaiy  secretaries  no  little  to  the  excitement  of  modem  life 
are  frequently  compelled  to  say :  "  We  have  with  cheap  and  superabundant  literatui-e  to 
piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  engage  the  attention,  so  that  little  room  is 
have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  left  for  him  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in 
lamented."  And  sometimes  the  auditors  the  inn  at  Bethlehem.  Not  one,  but  many 
poorly  pay  the  piper.  '  causes,  therefore,  have  contributed  to  this 

5.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  crisis  in  our  indisposition. 

work.  This  is  the  supreme  feature  of  the  ^  Tliere  is  another  reason.  The  sensational 
hour— a  crisis.  To  advance  is  impossible;  or  exciting  j)eriod  in  missions  is  passing 
to  hold  what  we  have  is  difficult.  Must  we  away.  Beginnings  of  missionary  enterprises 
retreat?  The  manifest  pivotal  point  in  this  of  all  the  denominations  were  attended  with 
crisis  is  the  financial  one.  But  as  benefi-  thrilling  experiences  that  mightily  stirred 
cence  depends  on  the  conditions  and  dtspo-  the  sensibilities  of  Christendom  and  elicited 
sition  of  our  people,  it  behooves  us  therefore  generous  responses  to  pleas  to  hold  the  ropes 
to  inquire—  while  heroic  spirits  went  down  into  the  dark 

6.  Are  inadequate  oflferings  due  to  inability  '  and  dangerous  well.  Missions  to  peculiar 
or  indisposition,  and  if  the  latter,  to  what  is  and  strange  peoples,  even  to  our  own  people 
it  attributable?  What  does  it  mean  that  on  Western  frontiers,  possessed  a  novelty 
half  of  our  communicants  do  nothing  for  that  gave  piquancy  to  the  undertaking ;  but 
missions  ?  Is  it  because  of  their  jwverty  ?  now,  when  the  schoolboy  knows  about  those 
Are  the  "hard  times"  responsible  for  it?  religions,  when  we  unconcernedly  jostle 
This  state  of  things  antedates  recent  finan-  against  a  dozen  nationalities  daily,  this  nov- 
cial  disturbances  and  disasters.  The  trouble  elty  is  no  more. 

lies  deeper.  This  benevolent  constriction  is  ;  Returned  missionaries  are  not  the  curiosi- 
not  an  acute  attack.  It  has  become  chronic,   ties  and  attractions  they  once  were.    Some 
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fields,  once  full  of  fascination — like  Gter-  dead  ?  No ;  nor  will  it  ever  die  so  long  as 
many,  Sweden,  parts  of  India,  the  older ,  our  omnipotent  Redeemer  sits  at  the  right 
West,  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  where  hand  of  God,  himself  "expecting  till  his  en- 
missions  have  advanced  toward  maturity  emies  be  made  his  footstool."  Expectation 
andself-support— are  of  commonplace  inter- 'will  be  less  concerning  new  fields,  will  lie 
est  now.  The  day  of  hard,  plodding,  unro-  more  along  lines  of  development  in  fields  al- 
mantie  toil  therein  is  succeeding  the  era  of  ready  occupied.  It  has  been  stimulated  by 
romance  in  missions.  Doubtless  divine  sur- ,  no  signal  occurrences  of  the  past  decade, 
prises  are  still  in  store  for  us,  but  we  cannot  j  nor  is  it  likely  to  find  many  novelties  in  the 
henceforth,  as  in  former  times,  rely  upon  ,  next.    There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  re- 


adventitious  factors  of  contemporaneous  ex- 
citing incidents  as  fuel  for  the  flame  of  mis- 
sionary z<>al. 

There  is  yet  another  and  related  reason. 
It  is  found  in  the  modified  mental  attitude 
concerning  missionary  enterprises  generally. 
In  a  word,  th(?re  is  a  waning  of  great  expec- 


action  from  the  long  strain  and  a  cooling  off 
of  the  patient.  The  element  of  novel  expec- 
tation, therefore,  is  not  and  will  not  be  the 
potential  factor  as  hitherto. 

With  this  decline  of  expectation  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  for  examination.  And 
this  constitutes  the  modified  mental  attitude 


tations.  Reverberating  down  the  century,  i  of  the  hour.  This  tendency  is  partly  the 
like  echoes  that  roll  from  soul  to  soul  and  product  of  the  temper  of  our  time,  which — 
grow  forever  and  forever,  have  been  heard  !  with  microscope,  telescope,  8pectroscoj)e, 
the  stirring  words  of  Carey  at  Nottingham,  \  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  stethoscope, 
in  1791 :  *'  Expect  great  tilings  from  God !  at- 1  and  the  "X  rays  "—is  prying  into  the  true 
tempt  great  things  for  God !  "  On  the  lips  inwardness  of  things,  reverencing  nothing, 
of  faith  everywhere— in  the  pulpit,  in  the   revolutionizing  old  notions,  and  shaking  up 


prayer  meeting,  at  our  great  anniversaries. 


the  world    generally.     Christian    missions 


in  farewells  to  missionaries— was  this  word  cannot  escai)e  this  merciless  quest  for  facts, 
of  hope,  "  Expect  great  things  from  God !  "  The  spirit  of  examination  will  focus  its  lenses 
No  matter  how  hard  the  field,  how  many  the  on  these  also.  And  so  it  sliould.  Naturallj', 
obstacles,  how  dark  the  outlook,  "Expect  after  two  generations  of  modern  missions,  it 
great  things  from  God !  "  In  such  expecUi- '  first  wants  to  know  whether  the  g.-eat  expec- 
tion  money  was  given  and  men  went  forth  tations  cherished  have  been  realized ;  if  not, 
to  large  undertakings.  ExpecUition  stimu- 1  why  not;  if  they  have,  thank  God  and  go 
lated  exploration  and  many  experimental  forward, 
eflforts.  Pending  such  inquest  is  the  liability  to 

What  of  the  succeeding  generation?  In  partial  suspension  of  missionary  interest  in 
like  manner  were  their  hopes  stimulated  by  i  those  thus  engaged.  In  this  judicial  frame 
new  developments  abroad;  by  that  astonish-  of  mind  men  do  not  look  through  tearful 
ing  event  at  home,  the  emancipation  of  four  ^y^^,  are  not  easily  moved  by  pathetic  ap- 
million  slaves;  penetration  of  the  heart  of  j  peals,  are  less  inclined  to  "deal  in  futures," 
the  West  by  the  first  transcontinental  rail-  so  that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  not  only  a 
way;  the  "pi?ace  policy"  for  the  Indians;  \  crisis  for  the  work,  but  also  for  those  mak- 
the  accessibility  of  French  Canadians  in  ing  the  reckoning ;  the  peril,  moreover,  be- 
New  England  as  well  as  in  Canada;  the  in-  ing  that  by  some  slight  miscalculation  it 
flux  of  the  Chinese  to  this  land  of  Gospel  in-  niay  prove  destructive  of  all  interest  and 
fluences;  the  opening  and  liberalization  of  hope.  The  modified  attitude  of  the  present 
Mexico  as  well  as  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  liour  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past,  un- 
end  of  the  temporal  power  of  papacy;  the  questionably  accounts  to  quite  a  degree  for 
enormous  immigration  of  many  Euroi>ean  '  la^'k  of  lively  interest  in  missions, 
nationalities;  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  I  So,  then,  ours  is  a  day  of  reckoning;  a  day 
West,  threaded  by  new  railways ;  and  lastly,  of  judgment ;  a  crisis ;  and  such  are  some  of 
the  opening  of  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  its  causes.  We  are  at  a  crisis,  not  merely  in 
Gospel.  Was  not  this  enough  to  keep  ex- !  our  missionary  societies,  but  in  our  benefi- 
pectation  at  fever  heat?  All  along  the  line  cence  and  in  missions  themselves. 
and  always  rang  out  the  words,  "Expect  Xhe  Message. 

great  things  from  God!  "  ,     ^^w,  what  is  the  message  for  the  hour? 

What  of  the  present  hour  ?  Is  expectation  .  Who  has  the  wisdom  to  utter  it  ?    Trc^m- 
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bling,  and  conscious  of  the  imperfectness  of  pies  that  commend  themselves  to  sound 
my  utterances,  do  I  venture  further.  |  Christian  common  sense.    The  appeal  now 

1.  First,  to  missionary  and  benevolent  is  to  the  judgment  and  conscience,  and  the 
organizations:  In  this  crisis  be  not  panic-  day  of  frantic  appeal  and  high-pressure 
stricken.    The  Christ  of  the  tempest-tossed   methods  is  going  by. 

ship  on  Galilee,  the  Christ  of  compassion  And  for  the  gigantic  task  of  arousing  our 
for  the  famishing  thousands,  is  with  us  still. ,  people  to  their  duty  let  there  be  the  strong- 
There  have  been  dark  days  before  and  ho  j  est  possible  combination  of  forces,  culm inat- 
brought  unexpected  deliverance.  He  wiir  ing  in  a  grand  rally  of  the  hosts  of  the 
do  it  again.  In  obedience  to  what  were  Church  militant  for  a  fresh  campaign  at  the 
deemed  the  calls  of  Providence  you  consid- .  close  of  this  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
ered  it  reasonably  safe  to  enlarge  the  work  !  centurj\ 

with  its  consequent  financial  obligation.!  2.  To  our  theological  seminaries:  The 
For  this  you  are  not  blameworthy.  Indeed,  earnest  missionar}-  spirit  among  the  students 
with  the  importunate  apjwals  from  mission  in  your  halls  has  been  most  cheering.  It  is 
fields  at  home  and  abroad,  with  men  offer-  slanderous  to  say  that  the  constant  aim  is  to 
ing  themselves  for  ser>nce,  your  self -re- '  get  your  graduates  in  eminent  positions  at 
straint  in  not  going  further  is  commendable,  home.  Scores  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
The  duty  of  a  missionary  society  is  not  lag-  to  home  and  foreign  mission  fields,  where 
gardly  to  follow,  but  to  lead  public  opinion,  they  have  done  royal  service  for  Christ. 
Your  advance  may  have  been  too  rapid  for  Scores  are  like  him  whose  letter  lies  before 
the  rank  and  file.  Summon  them  afresh,  nie:  "I  am  willing  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
and,  if  at  last  necessary,  retire  slowly  and  worid  where  God  wants  me."  Maintain  this 
ever  with  your  face  to  the  front.  I  interest;  in  the  department  of  Church  his- 

In  this  day  of  searching  inquiry  take  the  tory  let  large  space  l>e  given  to  the  spread 
denomination  fully  into  your  confidence  as  of  the  Gosp<»l  in  this  centur>',  even  though 
the  condition  of  cordial  cooi)eration.  Confi-  less  be  given  to  monks,  popes,  and  the  hair- 
dence,  the  child  of  candor,  is  easily  smoth-  splitting  disputations  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
ered  by  too  much  covering  up.  The  fetver  and  let  no  man  graduate  without  thorough 
secrets  of  administration  the  l>etter.  L<^t  ^  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christian 
critics,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  know  that  a  giving  and  a  knowledge  of  best  methods  for 
Christian  organization  is  as  free  from  tortu-  the  development  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
ous  and  sinister  methods  as  Christ  himself,   churches. 

and  its  doinp  an  open  book  for  those  who  To  the  theological  students  themselves : 
would  read  it.  Speaking  from  exi)erience,  I  say  it  is  good 

Give  the  people  the  exact  facts  about  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  missionary  yoke 
financial  affairs  and  about  the  fields.  It  is  in  his  youthful  mini8trj\-  Let  God  choose 
wisdom  to  mention  the  shadows  as  well  as .  your  field.  Call  it  an  honor  to  be  called  of 
the  bright  side ;  for  men  are  suspicious  of  Gt>d  as  a  missionary' ;  but  if  not  thus  called, 
him  who  exhibits  exclusively  brilliant  sam-  be  an  all-round  missionary'  pastor,  diligently 
pies  as  if  these  were  six>cimens  of  the  work  cultivating  the  benevolence  of  your  churches, 
always  and  ever>'where.  If  progress  is  slow,  yourself  setting  a  right  example  that  they 
say  so  and  why.  It  is  no  refiection  on  the  may  l)e  fruitful  for  the  Lord.  Be  an  exam- 
management.  No  business  man  is  uniformly  pie  to  believers,  and  of  believers,  in  this 
successful;  no  general  invariably  A'icto-  matter  of  bc»nevolence.  Say  not  to  your 
rious.  people,  go,  but  come.    Are  you  in  debt  for 

Miignify  the  splendid  missionary  achieve-  your  e<hication  ?  Are  you  debating  whether 
mcnts  for  the  glory  of  G(m1,  insisting  that  you  shall  not  first  pay  your  debts  before  giv- 
missions  have  been  no  failure,  but  a  magnifi-  ing  anything  to  the  Lord  V  Suppose  God's 
cent  success.  good  providence  brings  you  a  fair  salar\'. 

Take  into  account  the  manifbld,  deep-  will  you  then  owe  him  nothing  for  that  ?  In 
seated  chronic  causes  of  prc^valent  indisposi-  this  matter  look  out  lest  you  reap  the  bitter 
tion  and  adapt  your  measures  to  overcome  fruits  of  your  own  sowing.  To  proclaim  the 
it.  Less  and  less  will  missions  thrive  on  principle  that  one  should  not  give  to  God  till 
novelties  and  sensations ;  they  ought  to  l)e  all  human  obligations  are  met  will  put  an 
conducted,  as  they  generally  are,  on  princi- .  excuse  in  the  mouth  of  every  covetous,  close- 
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fisted  church  member  who  happens  to  be  in 
debt,  to  give  nothing  for  your  salary.  The 
debtor  class  was  much  in  evicTence  in  our 
late  political  campaign.  It  is  a  large  class. 
A  well-informed  New  York  merchant  told 
me  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  business  men 
there  were  in  debt,  many  deeply.    You  are 


that  denunciation  of  fancied  defects  is  easy, 
while  enunciation  of  the  perfect  way  is  diflft- 
cult;  destructive  criticism  cheap,  construc- 
tive counsel  costly ;  so  that  the  dictate  of  a 
right  conscience  and  honest  heart  demands- 
that  you  be  absolutely  certain  of  all  the  fact» 
in  the  case  before  rendering  a  verdict.    You 


not  an  exception  nor  entitled  to  special  ex-  can  easily  do  irreparable  mischief  by  one 
emption.    Do  not,  therefore,  practice  what !  unwise  utterance.   Go  to  first  sources  for  in« 


you  would  not  dare  boldly  to  preach  to  your 
people. 
3.  To  our  religious  newspapers :    As  direc- 


formation.  The  officers  of  our  societies  will 
cheerfully  give  you  the  facts  and  possibly 
will  remove  misapprehensions  under  which 


tors  and  reflectors  of  public  opinion  you  you  labor.  •* Swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,'* 
have  rendered  incalculable  service  to  all  our  is  a  good  motto  at  all  times,  especially  now. 
missionary,  educational,  and  other  benevo  j  Stay  the  hand  that  would  smite,  and  lend  a 
lent   enterprises.     We   greatly  need   your  helping  hand. 


larger  help  now,  and  are  sure  that  in  this 
new  movement  and  at  this  critical  hour  we 
shall  not  ask  in  vain  for  your  heartiest  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  our  dormant 
denominational  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

4.  To  the  pastors  of  our  churches:    As 


6.  To  doubting  Christians:  "Wherefore 
do  ye  doubt?"  Are  missions  a  failure? 
What  constitutes  success?  Surely  not  the 
largest  ingathering  in  the  shortest  period — 
for  the  world  is  full  of  religious  wrecks  of 
structures  built  with  untempered  mOrtar  on 
the  sand— nor  in  conversions  at  the  cheapest 


captains  of  God's  hosts,  the  Church  militant,   cost  per  capita.    Getting  a  flock  is  impor- 
your  spirit  and  example  have  much  to  do  tant ;  feeding  them  equally  so.    Evangeliza- 


with  the  temper  and  offerings  of  your  peo- 
ple.  Courageous  convictions  are  contagious. 


tion  without  ediflcation  often  results  in  evap- 
oration.   Hence  Christian  education  has  a 


while  coldness  chills  their  soul  and  en- 1  larger  place  than  formerly  in  missions,  in 
shrouds  their  benevolence  in  the  cerements  order  to  produce  capable  leaders  from  and 
of  death.    Pastors  should  be  leaders  as  well  for  every  people. 

as  feeders  of  their  flocks.  When^n  eminent  Is  there  doubt  and  misgiviag  because 
brother,  after  preaching  a  beaut^ul  sermon  ,  highest  expectations  have  not  always  been 
on  "  Angels,"  quietly  remarked  at  its  close,  realized  ?  Yet  in  many  cases  have  thoy  not 
"Our  annual  offering  for  missions  will  now  been  exceeded?  Arrested  progress  and  tem- 
be  received,"  was  it  a  wonder  that  his  people  |  porary  reverses  are  not  prima  facte  evidence 
with  only  angelic  visions  before  their  eyes  of  failure.  Paul  in  the  Mamertine  prison, 
should  do  but  little  for  dying  sinners?  The  :  commiserated  by  many,  thanked  God  for 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  timid,  timeserving,  j  those  bonds  whereby  the  Gospel  was  brought 
selfish  shepherds,  whose  particular  financial  to  Rome,  and  Bunyan's  Pilffrim's  Progress 
concern  is  for  the  fieece  of  the  flock  for  j  emerged  from  an  English  jail, 
themselves.  May  they  be  converted  from  !  With  Christianity's  strong  foothold  where 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  Lord  be  praised  a  century  ago  it  had  none,  with  its  vastly 
for  the  many  noble,  earnest  pastors  who  in  larger  i-esources  and  better  organization, 
the  pulpit,  in  the  missionary  concert,  and  in  with  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fighting 
attention  to  systematic  beneflcence  in  their  for  us,  what  may  we  not  expect  with  God's 


churches  are  doing  their  best. 


blessing  in  the  next  century  ?    Progress  is 


5.  To  contentious  critics :    You  see  many  oft^n  by  leaps  and  bounds.    In  the  fullness 

things  with  which  to  flnd  fault ;  is  there  not  of  the  time  advance  in  a  decade  exceeds 

inflnitely  more  that  is  praiseworthy  ?  Kindly  that  of  a  century—"  a  little  one  shall  become 

remember  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation  : 

is  fltted  by  natural  endowment,  by  training  '  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time."    Un- 

and  experience,  to  be  a  good  judge;  that  expectedly,  as  in  the  past,  occult,  subtle 

men  may  be  •  keen  but  narrow,  cultured  but  spiritual  influence  may  break  forth  in  mighty 

biased,  hasty  in  making  broad  generaliza-  power.  After  all  the  transformations  of  sav- 

tions  from  exceptional  cases,  liable  to  over-  ages  into  pious,  peaceful  Christians,  who 

look  important  factors  for  right  conclusions :  now  say,  "  You  cannot  convert  the  Chinese, 
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nor  make  much  of  the  Negro ;  the  Mexican 
is  a  hopeless  case ;  as  for  the  French  Cana- 
dian, he  is  joined  to  his  Boman  images — let 
him  alone  ?  "  Men  and  brethren,  in  the  mis- 
sionary light  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
doubt  about  the  salvability  of  any  race  un- 
der the  sun  is  an  affront  to  the  Most  High. 
••  Where  is  your  faith  ?  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Have  materialistic  and  antisupemat- 
ural  speculations  of  the  time  asphyxiated 
faith  ?  Stop  inhaling  the  noxious  gases  and 
get  out  into  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of 
God's  fulfilled  promises  for  renewed  energy, 
courage,  and  hope. 

7.  To  unconcerned  nonparticipants : 
Whose  business  is  it  if  not  yours  to  give  and 
live  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  ? 
By  what  law  is  any  redeemed  soul  exempt  ? 
You  have  ability ;  with  it  goes  responsibility 
now  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Have  you 
no  heart  for  that  for  which  our  Lord  ago- 
nized in  Q^thsemane,  and  on  the  cross  die<l 
literally  broken-hearted?  The  epitaph  of 
many  a  moribund  and  defunct  church  com- 
posed of  such  members  might  properly  be, 
"  Died  of  heart  failure." 

Nonparticipation,  particularly  in  times  of 
stress,  is  dishonorable  and  punishable.  In- 
excusable sins  of  omission  are  serious  mat- 
ters. For  not  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  Meroz  was  cursed  bitterly— for  doing 
nothing.  For  not  using  his  Lord's  talent 
the  slothful  servant  was  denounced  and 
punished  as  a  *•  wicked  man"— for  doing 


nothing.  For  their  benevolent  inactivity  on 
earth  when  they  had  ability  and  opportunity 
to  do  good  men  of  judgment  will  be  startled 
by  the  Master's  words :  "  Because  ye  did  it 
not,  depart  from  me  "—for  doing  nothing  ! 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  Christian  men 
professing  to  live,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
Christ  their  Bedeemer,  having  amassed  for- 
tunes of  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  live  extravagantly,  give 
grudgingly,  and,  dying,  leave  little  or  noth- 
ing for  religious  purposes.  Were  they  to 
give  as  they  live,  offerings  of  five,  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  thirty  thousand  dollars  would 
frequently  drop  into  the  Lord's  treasury. 

What  saith  the  Scriptures  ?  "  See  that  this 
grace  "—the  grace  of  liberality— "abound  in 
you  also."  If  liberality  is  a  Christian  grace, 
is  not  Christian  illiberality  a  disgrace  ?  Is 
not  the  name  of  Christ  dishonored  by  the 
vast  mass  of  believers  who  have  money  for 
everything  else,  but  none  for  missions  ? 

Brethren,  hear  the  calls  of  God's  provi- 
dences for  occupation  of  new  fields ;  see  the 
men  ready  but  unable  to  go  for  lack  of 
means  to  send  them ;  reflect  upon  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  freely  receive<l  freely  to 
give;  consider  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
participation  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in 
the  world's  redemption,  and  then,  as  stew- 
ards who  must  give  account  for  the  use  or 
misuse  of  their  Lord's  treasure,  do  some- 
thing, we  beseech  you,  and  do  it  quickly. — 
Home  ^ri^aion  Monthly. 


PLANS  FOR  INCREASING  AN  INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS. 


DUBING  the  past  three  months  the  mis- 1 
sionary  committee  has  been  striving 
for  two  things :  to  interest  and  instruct  our 
young  people  in  missions,  and  through  them 
so  to  arouse  our  whole  church  that  we  shall 
know  more  of  missions  and  do  more  for  them. ; 
Our  first  plan  was  one  for  circulating  mis- ! 
sionary  literature.    We  have  divided  our  so- 
ciety of  forty-five  into  five  sections,   and 
each  member  of  our  committee  has  charge, 
of  a  section,  and  sees  that  all  in  her  division  I 
have  an  opportunity  each  month  to  rewl  one 
of   the    monthlies   or  some   of   the   many 
pamphlets    sept    out    by    the    missionary 
boards.    We  have  also  prepared  for  circu- 
lation large  envelopes  filled  with  interesting 
items  concerning  the  work  in  different  coun- 
tries. 1 


Soon  after  the  appointment  of  committees 
we  extended  to  the  society  an  invitation  to  a 
missionary'  dinner  given  at  the  home  of  one 
of  our  number.  The  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers were  present,  but  for  those  of  you  that 
were  unable  to  come  I  will  tell  what  we  ac- 
complished. The  dinner  was  simple;  the 
missionary  preparations  were  elal>orate. 
The  cards  at  the  plates  were  made  by  an  ar- 
tistic member.  On  each  card  was  a  map  of 
a  different  country  or  home  field  that  we 
have  studied  during  the  past  year,  and  on 
the  map  the  most  imf>ortant  mission  ntation 
was  located,  with  a  short  description  r»f  it 
written  underneath.  Each  person  was  asked 
to  pn-'serve  the  canl  and  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  most  important  mi?<sionary 
that  has  worked  in  that  field.    What#;ver 
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«ach  one  learned  was  to  be  given  at  our 
prayer  meeting  on  **  Heroes  of  Missions." 
We  were  glad  to  see  that  those  presentwith  us 
that  evening  seemed  to  enjoy  our  missionary 
salad  almost  as  much  as  the  chicken  salad. 

Perhaps  in  giving  a  dinner  we  were  mind- 
ful of  the  old  saying  alK)ut  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart,  but  we  looked  farther  than 
that;  we  wanted  to  reach  the  pocketbooks 
of  all  the  young  men,  and  women  too,  but 
to  do  so  through  the  heart.  That  is,  we  want 
so  to  awaken  every  member  to  the  impor- 
tance of  missions  that  they  will  long  to  give 
all  they  can  toward  sending  the  Gospel  to 
those  that  do  not  know  the  love  of  Christ. 
So  on  this  evening  we  asked  that  everyone 
signify  his  intt^ntion  as  to  giving  for  the 
coming  year.  Many  are  now  giving  ten 
cents  a  month,  as  they  did  last  year;  others 
of  our  younger  members,  and  those  that 
have  recently  come  into  the  society,  gladly 
pledged  two  cents  a  week,  while  several  are 
giving  their  one  tenth.  As  a  result  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  our  next  business 
meeting,  and  our  society  of  forty-five  mem- 
bers has  pledged  one  hundred  dollars  to  mis- 
sions for  this  year.  Our  committee  feel  con- 
fident that  our  pledges  and  gifts  will  exceed 
that  amount.  Aside  from  this,  our  members 
have  pledged  three  cents  a  month  to  our 
city  mission.  We  find  that  many  can  first 
be  interested  in  this  work  by  a  visit  to  our 
city  mission.  It  opens  our  eyes  to  the  great 
need  of  Christ's  Gospel,  not  only  in  our  city, 
but  everywhere. 

Of  our  missionary  prayer  meetings,  occur- 
ring on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  we 
have  had  three.    For  each  meeting  our  com- 


mittee has  provided  a  map  of  the  country 
to  be  studied,  and  has  helped  the  leader  by 
supplying  literature  on  the  subject.  At  our 
meeting  for  China  we  made  small  maps  or 
outlines  of  the  country.  These  we  passed, 
together  with  pencils,  to  those  present ;  and 
each  was  asked  to  mark  the  stations  as  they 
were  located  and  described.  We  found  this 
meeting  a  very  helpful  one,  and  afterward 
many  contributions  were  dropped  into  our 
box  for  freewill  oflferings  by  the  visitors 
present. 

Our  meeting  on  "  Heroes  of  Missions  "  was 
particularly  successful,  as  I  have  told  you, 
because  nearly  everyone  had  something  of 
interest  to  tell  us;  and  this  is  rare  in  our 
missionary  meetings. 

Many  of  our  members  have  been  faithful 
in  prayer  for  our  missionary  subject  during 
the  month.  Our  committee  have  set  aside 
a  few  moments  at  noon  each  day  when  we 
unite  in  prayer  for  missions. 

One  month  we  found  the  social  committee 
only  too  willing  to  let  us  have  charge  of  the 
regular  sociable,  and  so  we  gave  a  mission- 
ary sociable.  To  this  we  invited  the  older 
people  in  the  church,  and  again  our  box  for 
freewill  oflferings  received  a  liberal  contri- 
bution. As  we  are  so  dependent  upon  pa- 
pers tor  our  missioiMlry  information,  we 
gave  a  paper  sociable.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  missionary  papers  and  views  from 
other  countries.  We  found  many  of  the 
older  people  could  not  decipher  our  mission- 
ary anagrams,  and  vowed  that  next  time 
thoy  would  be  able  to  do  so.  We  trust  that 
our  sociable  awakened  a  little  interest.—^. 
L.  Hurst,  in  Golden  Rule. 


THE  PASTOIl  AND  THE   BENEVOLENCES. 


THE  subject  of  Church  benevolences  be- 
comes more  and  more  complicated. 
The  widening  field  of  religious  zeal  has 
greatly  multiplied  the  cares  of  the  piistor 
and  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  people.  Our 
relation  to  the  subject  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. The  burdens  are  growing  heavier,  the 
demands  are  legion.  Past  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gave  signs  of 
great  spiritual  progress.  The  records  of  the 
present  are  no  more  complete  in  showing  a 
healthy  Christian  growth.  The  early  itin- 
erant was  called  to  be  a  winner  of  souls. 


circuit  rider  was  to  be  a  man  of  few  books, 
and  one  work.  He  was  to  preach  the  word, 
lead  an  altar  service,  conduct  camp  meet- 
ings, be  prepart»d  to  cany  up  to  Conference 
a  good,  full  rei)ort. 

The  scene  is  rapidly  changing.  The 
Church  is  preempting  new  fields,  planning, 
planting,  harvesting,  dispensing  food  and 
raiment,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  Wesleyan  idea  that  "  tlie  world  is  my 
parish "  is  being  fulfilled  liU'rally.  The 
Church  will  yet  occupy  the  world,  and  make 
the  whole  earth  its  abode,  so  that  no  Metho- 


His  lot  was  to  be  a  spiritual  shepherd,  not  dist  preacher  shall  be  a  tramp,  for  no  one  is 
to  turn  aside  to  the  service  of  tables.    The ,  tramping  while  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
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home.    There  is  no  branch  of  benevolent 
work  thut  can  be  well  lopped  off. 

The  simplicity  of  the  past  is  gone ;  it  is 
superseded  by  the  high  tide  of  present 
enthusiasm.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  undue 
generosity  that  has  brought  about  such  a 
change,  it  is  the  earnest  appeal  for  help. 
The  Macedonian  cry  sounds  louder  and 
louder.  As  pastors  we  will  not  weary  for 
work  if  we  respond  faithfully  to  the  earnest 
calls  at  our  own  doors. 

A  visitor  from  some  far-off  world  to  one 
of  our  Annual  Conferences  might  mistake  it 
for  some  great  collection  agency,  where  all 
general  agents  report  at  headquaiters. 
Nine  tenths  of  these  men  are  never  heard 
from  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference,  only  as 
they  report  their  collection  and  have  their 
character  passed  as  collectors.  Then  all  is 
silence  till  the  appointments  are  rend  off  for 
another  year's  ser%'ice.  Then  begins  the 
work  in  real  earnest  for  still  further  con- 
quests and  \ictory  that  the  next  report  shall 
be,  round  and  clear,  "  collections  all  taken, 
all  fuU." 

Take  a  copy  of  your  last  Minutes ;  turn  to 
the  statistical  tables.  You  will  And  there  are 
forty-nine  columns  given.  Two  columns  for 
members,  one  for  deaths,  two  for  baptisms, 
three  for  Sunday  schools,  two  for  churches 
and  parsonages.  The  remaining  thirty-nine 
represent  the  temporality  and  benevolent 
work  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  work  we  as 
pastors  are  expected  to  defend  and  support. 

The  general  secretaries  with  their  attend- 
ing boards  dole  out  the  meager  amounts 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  is  again  passed  around 
by  the  presiding  elders,  and  tis  transferred 
again,  each  one  steps  from  under  the  burden 
and  responsibility,  leaving  the  pastor  to 
tussle  with  the  problem. 

It  needs  some  Elijah  to  teach  and  lead 
the  people  to  the  summit  of  a  mount  of  de- 
cision and  sacrifice.  The  Church  is  suffer- 
ing for  needed  information  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  benevolent  work.  There 
is  sufficient  material  for  useful  instruction 
for  every  member  of  tho  Church.  This  drifts 
A'ery  slowly  into  the  hands  of  the  laity  only 
as  the  pastor  circulates  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause.  There  is  much  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  and  many  accept  advice  very 
slowly. 

The  pastor  ought  to  be  a  walking  cj^clo- 
pedia  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  and  the 


good  of  the  church.  No  fixed  plan  may  be 
established  that  will  give  uniform  success. 
Any  early  plan  well  worked  will  result  in 
larger  returns  than  the  most  approved 
method  unused  and  untried.  Some  pastors 
are  shortsighted,  and  simply  plan  for  the 
present  by  using  methods  dangerous  to  re- 
peat. Every  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  ought  to  become  familiar  with 
every  branch  of  our  benevolent  work. 

The  Church  needs  a  baptism  of  sound 
liberality.  Few  put  system  into  their  giving. 
This  kind  comes  only  by  reading,  prayer, 
and  meditation.  The  childish  cry  of  many 
is:  O,  the  expense  of  the  Church!  The 
many  calls  of  the  pastor,  the  sad  disappoint- 
ment that  so  often  comes  from  the  pulpit 
instead  of  listening  to  a  sermon  on  angels, 
or  the  reward  of  departed  saints,  it  is  about 
the  heathen,  and  not  the  heathen  at  home 
either. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  pastor  to  instruct 
his  people  in  the  grace  of  giving.  When 
this  gift  will  be  used  as  a  blessing,  and  not 
held  as  a  mere  burden,  to  give  grudgingly, 
but  freely,  willingly,  happily,  the  treasury 
will  be  filled  with  thank  offerings.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  duty  or  privilege  alone,  it  is  a 
command  in  which ourown  religious  destiny 
is  thrown  in  the  scale. 

The  piustor  will  not  be  true  to  his  calling 
till  he  has  faithfully  warned,  instructed,  and 
led  his  i)eople  to  the  joyous  work  and 
blessing  of  giving.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  we  are  but  his  stewaixls,  using  for  a  few 
days  the  means  and  blessings  committed  to 
us.  The  Church  needs  a  clearer  view  of  the 
Master's  work  and  our  part  in  the  great  en- 
terprise. The  Lord  calls  for  workers  and 
means.  From  what  source  will  they  come  ? 
The  world  loves  its  own,  serves  its  own, 
lives  for  itself.  We  cannot  evade  the  call, 
nor  shift  the  responsibility.  God  will  hold 
us  responsible,  and  sooner  or  later  the  report 
must  be  given.— 2?^r.  G.  A.  Buell,  in  ^^dti- 
gan  Christian  Adx^ocate. 


Give  AU. 

Seek  not  thine  own  : 
Divine  redemption. 
The  soul's  exemption 
From  death  and  sin, 
Through  Love's  atonement  on  the  crows,  is  free  to  all. 
Yet,  save  the  few  who  keep  Love's  law  conditional— 

**  Give  me  thy  heart, 
O  daughter,  son,  give  all  thou  art—" 
None  enters  in. 

— L.  E.  Davix. 


(U) 


TITHING. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  MUDOE,  D.D. 


A  GREATLY  neglected  duty ;  a  duty  the 
ubandonment  of  which  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  present  comparative  inefficiency 
of  the  Church.  We  mean  just  what  we  say. 
Why  is  tithinpT  a  duty  ?  Because,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  our  ingrained  selfishness, 
there  should  be  some  fixed  proportion  of  our 
income  saci-edly  set  apart  for  the  especial 
service  of  God,  and  because  one  tenth  is  the 
amount  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having 
the  divine  sanction.  Both  these  propositions 
are  susceptible  of  very  clear  proof,  and 
taken  together  they  seem  to  us  amply  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  the  statement  first 
made. 

It  does  not  appear  pojssible  that  any 
thoughtful  person  would  maintain  that  our 
giving  to  God's  work  should  be  left  to  the 
chance  feelings  that  might  be  aroused  by 
tervent  appeals  or  the  immediate  condition 
of  our  pocketbooks  at  the  precise  time  those 
appeals  happen  to  be  made.  Systematic 
operations  have  so  marked  a  superiority  over 
spasmodic  in  every  department  of  activity, 
that  their  advantage  in  this  particular  de- 
partment will  not  be  questioned.  In  no 
other  way  can  our  benevolent  agencies  go 
steadily  forward  and  our  ordinary  public 
worship  be  strongly  maintained. 

Method  in  giving  is  imperatively  demand- 
ed by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  impulse  and 
caprice,  but  of  principle  and  prayer.  Or- 
derly prearrangement,  careful  calculation, 
foresight,  planning,  are  as  indispensable  for 
the  satisfactory  expenditure  of  money  as  for 
its  acquisition  ;  are  as  much  called  for  in  the 
sustentation  of  God's  cause  as  in  the  promo- 
tion of  worldly  business. 

If  no  rules  are  adopted,  if  no  definite  pro- 
portion of  one's  income  is  assigned  to 
strictly  religious  and  charitable  purposes, 
such  is  human  nature  that  the  tendencv  will 
be  very  strong,  in  most  cases  overwhelm- 
ingly strong,  to  put  off  this  scIkkIuIc  of  out- 
lay with  a  very  scanty  allowance;  with  no 
more,  indeed,  than  will  suffice  to  maintain  a 
decent  standing  in  the  community  where  we 
live.  When  economy  has  to  be  exercised, 
that  will  be  the  place  where  it  will  seem 
easiest  to  scrimp  and  curtail.  All  experience 
shows  that  covetousness  is  one  of  the  most 
insidious. of  sins,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to 


leave  ourselves  exposed  to  its  attacks  with- 
out the  most  ironclad  defense. 

If  there  be  a  settled  will,  a  fixed  propor- 
tion, giving  will  be  far  easier,  the  danger  of 
robbing  God  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  principle  of  Christian  stewardship  will 
get  far  clearer  recognition.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  for  this  principle,  plain 
and  reasonable  as  it  is,  to  have  any  real  hold 
on  those  who  give  simply  according  to  their 
moods  or  to  the  pressure  that  is  temporarily 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  That  is  not 
the  way  that  an  honest  business  agent  dis- 
charges his  responsibility  when  put  in 
charge  of  certain  properties  belonging  to 
some  one  else,  and  required  to  administer 
upon  them  after  the  owner's  will. 

That  the  tenth,  or  tithe,  is  the  lowest 
amount  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  any  way 
suitable  or  ordained  of  God  for  purposes  of 
religious  devotement,  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  anyone  who  has  even  cursorily 
examined  the  subject.  Not  only  is  it  true 
that  among  many  widely  separated  nations 
in  most  ancient  times  the  principle  of  tithing 
prevailed,  but  there  are  several  references 
to  the  system  as  obtaining  long  anterior  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  Jews  gave 
much  more  than  this.  If  all  the  injunctions 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  were  followed, 
they  must  have  placed  on  God's  altar  from 
one  fifth  to  one  third  of  their  substance. 

It  is  true  that  the  command  to  pay  tithes 
is  not  expressly  reenacted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment any  more  than  the  command  for  Sab- 
bath observance.  The  re(|uirement  of  one 
tenth  of  our  income  for  specially  religious 
uses  appears  to  have  a  very  stiiking  paral- 
lelism with  that  of  one  seventh  of  our  time ; 
both  were  so  ancient,  so  well  understood, 
so  universally  admitted,  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  not  to 
need  reenactment.  Neither  of  these  things 
was  peculiar  to  the  Levitical  or  ceremonial 
law.  In  neither  case  does  the  doing  away 
with  that  law  remove  the  obligation.  As 
Christians  we  are  s(*t  free  in  both  cases  from 
certain  minute  regulations  by  which-  the 
principle  was  carried  out,  but  in  both  cases 
the  principle  still  holds  good. 

It  is  incredible  that  a  Christian  should  be 
expected  to  give  less  than  a  Jew.  It  is 
monstrously  mean  to  use  our  liberty  under 
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the  Gospel  as  a  cloak  of  covetousness,  and 
take  advantage  of  our  freedom  to  devote 
nearly  everything  to  self.  God  treats  us  as 
adults  rather  than  as  children ;  puts  us  upon 
OCT  honor  instead  of  subjecting  us  to  a  vow ; 
makes  the  support  of  his  cause  a  matter  of 
love  rather  than  of  law;  shows  his  confi- 
dence in  us  by  not  expressly  stipulating  for 
one  tenth,  expecting  that,  moved  by  deep 
gratitude  for  our  numberless  mercies  and 
privileges,  we  will  give  at  least  that  and  as 
much  more  as  possible.  Shall  we  be  base 
enough  to  turn  all  this  the  wrong  way  and 
seek  to  skulk  out  of  our  due  obligations, 
doling  out  such  small  driblets  as  may  be 
perfectly  convenient  and  can  be  spared 
without  the  slightest  trouble  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  ,by  what  ai^^u- 
ments  the  great  mass  of  Christian  people 
excuse  themselves  from  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  this  duty.  A  large  class  of  them 
would  be  fairly  represented,  we  presume,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  who,  in  his  his- 


tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aifter  refer- 
ring to  the  tithe  idea,  adds  this :  *'  More  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  be  the  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  stewardship,  which  covers 
not  a  tenth,  but  the  whole,  of  a  man's  pos- 
sessions, while  it  regards  all  rightful  forms 
of  expenditure  as  embraced  in  the  service  of 
God." 

This  strikes  us  as  being  a  very  remarkable 
position,  and  an  exceedingly  unsound  one. 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  all  rightful 
forms  of  expenditure  are  embraced  in  the 
general  service  of  Gk)d,  for  we  serve  him 
when  we  serve  ourselves,  we  being  in  him 
and  he  in  us;  but  that  truism  in  no  way 
warrants  us  in  spending  everything  upon 
ourselves  under  the  plea  that  it  is  thus  spent 
upon  Gtxi,  nor  does  it  at  all  answer  the  very 
pressing  and  most  important  question,  what 
part  of  our  substance  it  is  his  will  that  we 
should  lay  out  upon  matters  of  religion  and 
benevolence.— Zion's  Herald, 


GIVE  AND   GET. 


BY  REV.  J.   W. 

WE  met  the  brother  on  the  train.  Said  he : 
"I  want  to  ask  one  thing  of  you. 
Some  of  our  churches  have  been  having  a 
bad  time  of  late.  Not  merely  money  strin- 
gency, such  as  we  usually  designate  as  'hard 
times;'  we  have  had  that  like  the  rest  of 
you,  and  it  is  bad  enough,  but  this  has  refer- 
ence to  internal  troubles— scandal,  dissen- 
sion, what  not — which  is  worse.  Now,  I  have 
been  saying  to  them  that  it  has  all  come 
about  because  they  have  been  withholding 
from  the  Lord  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  has 
tended  to  poverty  and  countless  other  ills. 
Am  I  right  about  it  ?  And  if  I  am,  give  me 
a  note  or  two,  if  only  to  let  them  know  that 
some  one  else  believes  as  I  do." 

We  know  what  he  wants  for  his  people. 
We  have  often  longed  for  it  ourselves  in  days 
of  stress  and  controversy — the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses,  helping  in  so  establishing  the 
truth.  Well,  we  are  willing  to  stand  along- 
side of  this  brother  of  ours  and  say  that  a 
large  measure  of  the  trouble  that  comes  to 
our  churches— confusing,  alienating,  well- 
nigh  wrecking— is  because  of  failure  to  obey 
God  in  bringing  his  tithes  into  the  store- 
house. In  stinting  God  we  stint  ourselves, 
and  that  makes  us  ** hungry  cross."  "  How 
do  you  come  to  have  so  much  when  you  are 


WEDDELL,   D.D. 

always  giving?"  they  asked  good  Captain 
Levy,  who  built  us  a  synagogue  once  In 
Philadelphia.  "I  don't  know,"  he  replied, 
"  unless  it  be  that  as  I  shovel  out  he  shovels 
in,  and  the  Lord  has  a  bigger  shovel  than  I 
have." 

Of  course  we  feel  it.  Large  giving  was 
meant  to  be  felt.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  called  giving  until  it  be  felt.  The 
trouble  with  our  benefactions  of  late  has 
been  that  most  men  have  been  giving  simply 
out  of  safe  investments  and  sure  income. 
But  there  come  times,  sent  of  God,  when  a 
slice  needs  to  be  taken  right  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  capital  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
** Shaken  together"  the  Bible  says.  You 
need  a  good  shaking  such  as  you  feel  once 
in  a  while,  but  after  that  the  blessing  of 
Gt)d's  filling  to  overflowing. 

Here  is  a  rosebush  all  aflame  with  flowers. 
I  see  it ;  it  attracts  and  enchains  my  atten- 
tion, while  it  refreshes  my  soul.  And  now 
the  Scripture:  "Herein  is  my  Father  glori- 
fied that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  "  Glorified," 
"  much  fruit."  It  is  the  much  fruit,  and  that 
alone,  that  makes  the  glory  shine.  God 
wants  us  to  give,  to  give  largely.  Therein 
he  gets  great  glory,  and  we  great  peace  and 
joy.    Try  it  and  qqq,^ Standard. 
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METHOD   IX    GIVING. 

BY  REV.    HEXRY  H.    KELSKY. 

THERE  arf>  but  two  mothcKls  in  giving—  i     As  to  the  biblical  basis  of  their  practice 
th».*  ^M'oiiMftunl  and  the  proportionate,   and  i»roi>ortion,  the  general  statement  is: 
Aeeording  to  the  first,  one  gives  as  occasion  .  "  The  Jew  under  the  law  gave  one  tenth  and 
J  pre^-ents  itself.    An  appf*al  is  made  for  some  '  much    nunc.    The  Christian    under    grace 

I  worthy  object,  and  we  n»si>ond — giving  or  ought  not  to  b<»  meaner  than  the  Jew."    All 

<  not,  a  dime  or  a  ilollar,  as  our  feelings  are  say  that  giving  on  this  plan  is  easier.   Some 

"•  moved,  as  we  feel  we  can   afford  to  give,   qualify  and  say :  **  Perfectly  easy,"  **  Vastly 

I  <^)ne  feels  that  he  ought  to  give,  yet  feels  that  easier,"  "Easier  and  feel  it  less,"  "I  give 

1  he  cannot  afford  to.    Often  giving  by  this   more  and  feel  it  less,"  "Infinitely  easier." 

m»'thod  is  g#-nerous ;  generally  it  is  not.  It  To  question  6  tlavse  iK,'i*sons  agree  with- 
U  '*pasm^>ilic  at  l>est ;  at  its  worst  it  is  selfish  out  exceptir>n  in  saying  that  they  are  not  any 
and  Hmall.  This  is  the  common  meth<xl.  poorer  than  the^-  weiv  befoR*  they  gave  so 
Thi:  other  way  is,  first  of  all,  systematic,  much ;  all  have  Ix'cn  pn>si)ered  and  some 
and  there  is  no  worst  in  it.  The  giver  recog-  have  enjoyed  givat  pn»siK»rity.  One  man, 
nize^  that  a  part  of  all  income  Ixdongs  to  wlioseincomeis$7<H),  andwhohasafaniily  of 
<^f«Kl,  and  when  the  weekly  wage,  monthly  five,  s/iys,  "  We  have  ]ji»en  prospered  rif^ht 
che«-k,  or  quarterly  dividend  comes  in,  a  pro-  along  since  we  began  the  i)racti(»e."  Another 
i:»^>rfion  is  taken  r>ut  as  the  Lr>rd*s  m<>ney.  says,  "The  more  I  give  the  more  I  get." 
Then,  when  an  occasion  is  presented,  the  Another,  "  Richer ;  a  complete  fulfillment  of 
only  question  ever  to  b«.*  settled  is,  "Does  the  temporal  promises."  Another,  whose  in- 
I^^rd  want  me  to  give  his  money  to  this  ob-  come  is  $l,0<)o,  and  who  is  educating  two  chil- 
ject;  and,  if  ho,  how  mueh  V  "  dr»Mi  in  colli^ge  and  has  two  at  liome,  says: 

I  have  known  a  few  persons  who  give  ac-  =  "  I  give  all  I  can.  My  ideal  is  one  tenth  or 
cording  to  the  proportionate  plan,  who  Uike  mon.'."  He  thinks  he  is  richer,  and  is  plan- 
the  tenth  as  a  standard  and  1  Cor.  10.  2  as  a  ning  to  give  mon\  Another  says:  "  Direct 
rule.  To  find  out  just  how  it  works,  and  result,  no  financial  gain;  indii^ect  financial 
whether  the  things  said  in  favor  of  propor-  result  through  character  or  spiritual  devel- 
tionate  giving  an*  true,  I  recently  sent  out  opmt»nt,  unknowable." 
to  su<*h  iMM*sons  the  following  questions:        '     One  now  very  prosperous  man  says  he  be- 

'  gan  at  conversion,  when  he  was  very  poor,  to 
1.  What  IH  your  rule  ah<,ut  ^ving  ?    If  you  i^ve    ^-^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^.^^.j^j^  principh^  of  devoting  one 

prnportlrmateh',  what  i>n»p<)rt ion  *  ^      ^i   ^    ^i     t       i     tt  *  •      *.         ..-.■_ 

o  /».      1   ♦  i.Kn    i«      I-       1  V  tenth  to  the  Lonl.    He  now  tries  to  act  as  the 

"2.  On  wiiat   biblieal  tcachmt;  do  3'ou  base  your    ^       ,,  ,    ,     ..      .  »  ,,  .      , 

i>roiH)rtlon  »  '•  I^^rd  s  st<»ward,  believing  that  all  he  has  is 

«.  I>r,  y(,u  ihu\  it  Imnl  or  eany  an  conipare<l  with  ■  ^^'^^^  «"^  that  his  service  is  the  highest  use 
th<.-  ordinary  haphazard  way  of  Kivinjcr  |  he  can  makt?  of  all  his  faculties  and  posses- 

4.  Ih  your  inronu;  over  or  under  ?l,(H)«)  ?  '  sions.    One  gentleman,  whose  name,  were  it 

5.  What  Ih  tht;  nlze  of  your  family*  given,  would  open  the  ears  of  the  readers  of 
Vk  What  in  the  rt-Kiilt  to  you,  ilnaneially,  of  (arlvinpr   T/ie  Conqrfqnt'ioiiaUM  to  his  testimony,  Bays : 

one  ti'ntli  to  the  Lord  ?    An-  you  rielier  or  i»o<,n;r?  **  j^  answer  to  vour  (piestion  as  to  whether  I 

Ih  it  hanier  or  easier  to  ».et  alon^ ?  followed  the  principle  <.f  tithing  in  the  mat- 

I.  What  is  tlie  ri'sult  on  the  spiritual  life  of  ynur-  ...  ,  V  i    i  ^  ^ 

self  an<i  family  ?  *^''*  ''^  beiiev^.leiiccs  I  am  glad  to  say  yes.     I 

am  grateful  to  the  Lord  that  he  led  me  to  do 

The  (piestions  were  sent  to  persons  living  it  before  I  was  twenty  years  of  age  and  when 

in  city  and  country,  of  large  families  and  on  a  verj'    small    salary.     It   has   always 

singl**  men,  wage-earners  and  people  of  large  seemed  U)  me  that  tlie  principle  of  sj'stem- 

iiK'omes,  in  tli<»  12ast,  West,  and  Snuth.    Ke-  atic    b<'nev<denei'    shouM    be    adopted    by 

plies  were  re<*eived  from  tliirty  fairly  repre-  all  our  young  per)pl«»  as  soon  as  they  have 

sentative  men.   Twenty-eight  give  one  tentli  any  income  of  their  own.    The  ix)int  to  be 

or  more;  one  gives  one  twentieth,  not  in-  pressi-d   con^>tantIy  is  tliat  all  we  have  we 

clmlingsupportof  the  honieehurcli ;  onedid  hold  in  trust;  we  have  nothing  of  our  own. 

give  a  tentli,  gave  it  up,  but  was  so  mu<'h  Tlie  man,  therefr)re,  who  fails  to  reeo^iae 

helped  l>y  the  practice  that  he  will  begin  Clod  is  the  nn*anest  kind  of  an  embeszler, 

again.  for  he  is  stealing  trust  funds.'* 
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These  are  samples  of  the  testimony  re-  Lorcl,  the  fact  is  none  of  us  can  aflford  not 
ceived.  Tiiese  people  agree  in  saying  that,  to.  Even  persons  of  small  income  and  large 
having  tried,  they  know  that  the  proportion-  family  have  found  uniformly  that  it  pays  to 
ate  method  of  giving  is  the  easiest  and  most  be  honest  with  God  and  to  trust  him.  Per- 
satisfactory,  has  helped  rather  than  hin-  sons  in  debt  have  found  that  by  paying  their 
dered  material  prosperity,  and  wonderfully  debt  to  God  promptly  he  gives  them  the 
increased  their  spiritual  growth  and  comfort,  wherewith  to  pay  their  debts  to  men.  "  Them 
As  these  replies  came  in,  in  many  instances  that  honor  me  I  will  honor."  The  average 
accompanied  by  a  personal  letter,  I  became  Christian  fails  to  honor  God  with  his  money, 
overwhelmingly  convinced  that  the  argu-  The  self  demon  has  a  grip  on  us  with  respect 
ment  from  experience  wipes  out  every  theo-  to  our  pocketbooks.  Nothing  will  so  quickly 
i*etical  objection  against  this  method  of  giv-  and  thoroughly  dislodge  him  from  his  pos- 
ing. InstL»ad  of  any  Christian  not  bcdng  able  session  as  the  practice  of  proportionate  giv- 
to  afford  to  give  so  much  as  one  tenth  to  the   ing. — The  Congregationalist. 


INTERESTING  MEN   IN  MISSIONS. 

THE  words  **  Foreign  "  and  "  Domestic,"  !  world ;  his  presence  is  the  universal  mission- 
or  "Home  Missions,"  are  suggestive  of  I  ary  spirit;  the  church  in  which  he  dwells 
apurely  arbitrary  division  of  Christian  inter- 1  will  be  a  missionary  church,  and  the  heart 
est  for  the  universal  reign  of  Jesus  the  Christ. ;  into  which  he  comes  to  abide  will  be  a  mis- 
When  the  first  commission  was  given  to  carry  !  sionary  heart. 

the  good  news  to  the  world  no  such  division  Nine  tenths  of  the  men  of  the  churches 
was  even  hinted  at.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  are  not  interested  in  the  work  of  filling  the 
and  preach  [publish,  announce]  the  Gospel  |  whole  earth  with  the  good  news  for  the?  rea- 
to  every  creature,"  opened  the  field,  and  laid  |  son  that  it  is  not  laid  upon  their  heart  as  a 
the  obligation  upon  the  commissioned.  Jesus   part  of  their  Christian  life.    They  drop  into 


was  himself  the  first  missionary.  He  left 
"  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  world  was,"  and  out  of  pure  love  for 
"  every  creature  " — not  a  chosen  few — came 
to  the  earth,  and  became  poor  that  we — 
**  every  creature  " — might  become  rich. 

The  selfishness  which  attempts  to  appro- 
priate this  Gospel,  without  handing! t  around, 
is  the  meanest  form  of  that  covetous  spirit 
which  resolves  itself  into  a  trust  to  rob  the 
world  of  the  God-given  supply  for  its  need 


the  church,  and  "  perish  for  hick  of  knowl- 
edge." There  is  nothing,  seemingly,  for 
them  to  do  but  to  help  support  an  institution 
with  their  means. 

The  missionary  intelligence  of  the  Church 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  women. 
Missions  have  no  place  in  the  thought  or 
conversation  of  the  average  assembly  of 
church  men.  The  need  of  our  day  is  a  re- 
vival among  men  which  will  bring  them  to- 
gether by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  consult  about 


and  comfort.  It  is  the  abomination  of  wicked- j  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the 
ness.  The  man  who  is  not  interested  in  mis- '  world's  need  and  claims  upon  them,  as  men 
sions  can  by  no  possible  interpi'etation  of  j  consult  about  their  business,  politics,  etc. 
Scripture  lay  claim  to  being  a  Christian.  He  i  When  the  men  of  the  Church  can  be  thus 
is  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  spirit  of  enlisted,  and  not  before,  the  missionary 
Christ,  and  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  '■  cause  will  a.ssume  the  proportions  which  the 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  The  Holy  Ghost '  Master  gave  to  it,  and  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
waspromised  to  be  an  inspiration  and  an  em-  stamped  upon  the  first  assembled- Church, 
powering  for  mission  work.  "  Ye  shall  re-  The  commission  of  Jesus  was  imto  men. 
ceivo  power  [authority  and  forcel  after  that  ■  While  we  glor>'  in  the  work  which  Christian 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye '  women  do,  we  blush  with  shame  over  that 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  mc,  both  in  Jerusa- .  which  the  men  of  the  Church  ought  and 
lem  [your  own  homo],  and  in  all  Judea  [your  could,  but  will  not,  do. 

own  country],  and  in  Samaria,  and  into  the .  To  unite  the  men  of  Methodism  in  inter- 
i;tt«'rmost  part  of  tlie  earth."  Tlie  Holylested  devotion  to  missionary  work  is  the 
Ghost  cannot  abide  with  a  man— only  to '  gn?at  demand  of  the  present.  Spasmodic 
trouble  him— who  is  not  int^^rested  for  and  i  efforts  can  no  longer  supply  the  demands 
committed  to  the  conversion  of  the  whole  |  upon  the  Church.— if t^r.  J.  S.  Remjer,  D.D. 
«> 
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BV  BIflROP  JOHN  P.   HP.WMAN,  D.D. 


THE  boldest  thought  ever  suggested  to  the 
human  miiKi  is  Christ's  proposition  to 
convert  this  world  to  himself.    For  origioal- 
itj-  ot  coucep- 
simplic- 


king(loiii»  b  y 
I  bis  sword;  thu a 
the  jmipose  of 
tlx'  Roinnii  to 
unify  nil  gov- 
eramenta  into  one ;  than  the  ho|)e  of  Leilinitz 
to  oreut*.!  u  uuiversiii  hioguuge  for  this  our 
bubliliiig  race,  it  stands  forth  Hublime  in  its 
isolation  to  exolte  our  admiration,  inHame 
our  wiii,  hivite  our  coopi-ratiou,  and  in.spire 
our  fj^th  in  the  futiia-  of  mankind.  Wliat 
this  conversion  ini|>lit's  mny  be  inferred  from 
tlie  pi-ophotic  |»iiimis<'»  of  the  Seriptures, 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  lx>- 
eome  the  khigdom  of  our  Loi-d  by  tlie  uni- 
versal prfvniemt'  of  truth,  justiee,  and 
kindness ;  wliou  ull  learning  sliull  l)e  saneti- 
fled  by  the  n'slization  of  those  memorable 
words,  "  Bringing  into  captivity  ovcrj* 
tlkought  to  the  obedieuce  of  Christ;"  wlien 
all  eommerce,  from  simple  biiiter  to  compli- 
cated ban  if  ing,  shall  fulfill  the  apostolic  in- < 
junction,  "  Diligent  in  business,  seizing  the 
Lord ;  "  when  each  home  shall  l«j  a  tj-pe  of 
heavf'n,  tint  fntlicr  the  priest,  tlie  mother  tile 
priestess,  the  ehildnni  and  <iimiesties  the 
worshipers ;  when  Ciiristiaiiity  shall  super- ; 
sede  all  other  forms  ot  rehgion,  and  Christ 
be  esteemed  tlie  only  aU-sufflcient  and  effi- 
cient Kuvioiir  of  men  from  personal  sin, 
social  impurity,  national  wiiing. 

Such  was  his  inefTabte  vision  wlien  )ic 
issued  tlie  gi'eat  commission  to  his  Chnrch : 
"  Go  into  all  tlie  world,  disciple  every  erea- 
ture,and  bajitize  (-very  believer  in  myname. " 
Before  the  inspired  mind  of  the  prisoner  of 


Patmos  tliat  vision  assumed  a  larger  hori- 
zon, embracing  the  confession  of  every 
tongue  and  the  reverence  ot  every  knee. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  passed.  The 
piwpiiecy  is  uiifnifllled.  The  proiniso  is  un- 
veriflcil.  Tlie  vision  lingers.  Hope  is  de- 
ferred. The  Ohuri'li  is  challenged.  The  un- 
believer tannta  ns  with  the  (luestion,  "Is 
there  no  balm  in  Oilcod  ?  is  there  no  physi- 
cian there  ?  "  What  answer  sliall  wo  make  V 
■We  reply  thus;  Tlie  individual  consecration 
of  the  lieart,  life.  Influence,  intellect,  wealth,' 
of  all  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  is  not 
a  realization.  This  is  tlie  divine  phiiosi>phy 
oftlieSuviour'splaiiforaworld'sconversion. 
Seeontlary  nieaus,us  goverTinient,  education, 
organization,  charity,  proxy,  have  been  snl>- 
stituted  for  our  Lord's  primal  means  ot  per- 
sonal alliance  with  him  in  ail  the  plans,  ends, 
dreams  of  our  life.  Int«i  this  holy  alliance 
all  should  enter  as  partnci-s,  the  merchant 
prince  who  gives  his  million  to  a  great  or- 
ganization down  to  some  i>ions  Lazanis  whi> 
gives  a  cup  of  cold  wat*'r  in  tlie  name  of  a 
disciple.  Tliese  an!  the  allies  of  Clirist  tor 
a  world's  redemplion.  Tiie  prayer  of  each 
believer  should  be,  "Lord,  wliat  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?" 

We  defer  too  much  to  masses  of  [leople  for 
the  evaugt'lizntion  of  the  world.  It  is  a  fact 
wliieli  i'is<>s  to  tlie  ninjesty  of  a  Iiiw,  tiial 
every  nation  renowned  in  liistoiy  for  lai'ge 
bfiieflcent  achievements  is  indivi<iualiziHi 
by  some  man,  by  some  woman.  All  the 
great  upward  movements  of  society  have 
been  inaugurated  by  some  consecrated  pei- 
B<m,  often  obscure  at  llrst,  but  aftei-ward  re- 
nowned. God  rarely  calls  the  rich  or  the 
brilliant  to  aecoinplish  the  great  puqxises  of 
ills  will.  He  sends  for  the  twelve  lisliermen 
to  change  the  face  of  tlte  world,  by  whose 
consecrated  iktsoiuiI  effoi-ta  empires  yielded 
to  the  cross.  The  i-esonrees  of  the  Chui'<di 
to-day,  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  learning, 
.social  position,  jiohtical  influence,  are  ade- 
quate to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  <reature. 
Wliat  is  needed  now  is  n  cognizance  of  this 
personal  alliance  with  Christ,  a  lively  reali- 
zation of  copartnership  with  the  Master. 
We  are  called  to  bo  workers  together  with 
God. 

Were  a  scarcliing  canvass  made  ot  all  the 
millions  in  our  Clini-ch  fellowship ;  how  few 
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could  be  found  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  |  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
missions !    Extravagance  in  home  living,  in   prevail. 


the    style    of   church    architecture,  in  the 


The  world  awaits  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 


adornment  of  public  worship,  has  delayed  ,  This  is  the  most  disturbed  condition  of  hu- 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  j  manity  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.    Ghris- 

One  of  the  most  direct,  potent,  apparent :  tiauity  is  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  The 
results  of  missionary  enthusiasm  is  per- 1  wonls  of  the  Master  have  come  to  pass :  "  I 
sonal  salvation.  This  is  the  reflex  influence  ani  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
of  sympathy  with  Christ  for  the  conversion  That  sword  is  unsheathed.  Agitation  is  in 
of  others.  The  holiest  people  in  the  Church  '  the  air.  Contention  is  rife.  Our  earth  is  an 
ai-e  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  missions,  armed  camp.  Old  dynasties  are  passing 
Heroin  is  a  double  action,  projection  and  re-  away.  Empires  topple  to  their  fall.  Kings 
flection.  The  Christian  projects  himself  into  are  the  most  unsafe  of  mortals.  Parliaments 
India  or  Japan  ]>y  his  gifts  and  prayers,  and  ai*e  in  confusion.  The  oldest  and  mightiest 
the  reflex  force  of  love  and  faith  fills  all  his  nations  seek  an  alliance.  The  religions  of 
soul  with  joy.  Many  missionaries  are  the  pagan  lands  are  doomed.  Venerable  ecelesi- 
saintliest  of  all  believers,  and  next  to  them  ;  astical  systems  no  longer  intimidate.  The 
are  the  home  workers  for  those  ready  to  1  reign  of  the  people  has  come,  who  clamor  for 
polish.  Judge  a  iium  by  his  z<*al  for  the  \  t^^i^ir  rights,  political,  commercial,  social. 
JjoviX ;  judge  a  church  by  its  missionary  con- !  Labor  is  king.  Christianity  has  emancipated 
tributions.  There  is  no  salvation  here  or  the  common  mind.  The  schoolhouse  is  the 
hereafter  when?  there  is  no  sympathy  with  arsenal  of  the  poor.  Lil)crty  is  a  fact 
Christ  for  home  and  foreign  missions.  As  Slaverj'  is  a  back  number,  due  to  Christian 
is  the  missionary  zeal  of  any  person,  minis-  Wilberforce,  Wesley,  and  Lincoln.  The 
ter  or  layman,  so  is  his  personal  piety,  the  Pi*^ss  is  the  forum  of  the  people,  who  are 
sole  conditiiHi  of  heaven.  The  surest  way  to  .  their  own  advocates.  All  fomis  of  vice 
i-evivo  a  formal  church  is  by  a  series  of  mis- '  ^^^  assailed  with  more  than  Titanic  blows, 
sioiiary  sermons  on  the  moral  condition  of  I>espotic  individualism,  whether  imperial  or 
tho  worid  out  of  Christ,  and  then  in  Christ.  politicaL  whether  in  the  caucus  or  in  the 
It  will  be  a  feai-ful  inquest  at  the  last  day,  senate,  is  passing  away.  This  unsettled  con- 
when  the  angel  of  jmlgment  calls  for  a  state-  dition  of  things  is  traceable  to  the  Christian 
ment  of  your  ix^i-sonal  expenditures:  How  j  prt*s»»  to  a  free  pulpit,  to  a  noble  army  of 
much  for  necessaries,  how  much  for  com-  \  philanthropists,  men  and  women,  who  have 
forts,  how  much  for  luxuries,  how  much  for  ^XP<^>«^*<^  ^rror,  assailed  wrong,  and  uncov- 
Christ  ?  iiTi}<\.  vice  in  all  its  hideousness. 

It  ma}'  be  that  too  much  is  said  about  Are  we  ready  for  the  onset  ?  Byourworld- 
nionoy  for  missions.  Christ  is  not  a  pauper,  wide  missions  we  have  produced  this  un- 
*•  If  I  wei-e  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee."  settled  condition  of  humanity.  **Is  there 
The  three  elements  of  power  in  this  life  are  no  balm  in  Gilead  V  is  there  no  physician 
money,  intellect,  and  goodness.  In  the  there  ?  *'  All  Asia  awakes  from  her  dream 
])lessed  mission  of  philanthropy  goodness  of  the  ages,  and  asks,  "  Why  hast  thou  dis- 
is  mightier  tlian  vast  fortunes  or  great  Intel-  quieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?  "  And  Africa 
ligence.  Intellect  is  mightier  than  wealth,  i  lifts  up  her  head,  a  black  diamond  to  shine 
Millionaires  would  be  paur>ers  without  the  !  resplend(»nt  on  the  Saviour's  brow,  and  utters 
creatr\'e  g(»nius  of  the  philosopher,  but  Go<l  a  cry  against  Turks  and  pirates.  And  the 
has  ordained  that  goodness  is  mightier  than  islands  of  the  sea  await  our  coming.  Hawaii 
wealth  or  leaniing.    All  histoiy  is  in  proof  and  Cuba  shall  not  wait  in  vain.    Shall  the 


that  the  truly  good  are  the  truly  great.    Re- 


world  relapse  into  its  former  condition  of 


nown  belongs  to  virtue.  Such  is  the  final  i  inanimation,  ignorance,  superstition,  idola- 
verdict  of  historj*.  But  goodness  must  be  try  ?  Progression  and  retrocession  are  the 
under  the  direction  of  intelligence.  Money  i  fixed  laws  under  which  our  race  exists, 
prints  Bibles,  educates  the  missionaries, '  There  have  been  splendid  epochs  when  the 
sends  them  to  distant  lands,  supports  them  '  morning  seemed  to  dawn,  but  there  came  a 
while  in  exile  where  they  toil  for  Christ.  ■  night  of  a  thousand  years.  We  should  never 
Unite  these  elements  of  power  in  due 'attempt  to  repeat  historj^;  but  historj' some- 
proportion,  and  they  will  prove  a  trinity ;  times  repeats  itself.    Shall  tyranny  again 
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lUMinc]  the  throne  ?  Shall  sIsTeiy  be  restored    missions,  awalie  tbe  song  of  a  world's  re- 

to  the  Britl!^h  leles  nnil  tixjursunny  South?  i  demptioo: 

Shull  Komo  TuiiUTltine  or  Bonaparte  ogatD  '■In  UiccroMoI  tliHsl  I_»tIory, 

striilc  the  coiittncDta  uort  sail  the  seas?    Or 

shall  all  Chriati'iKiom.  hyUerentlitiyosii]  Tor  , 


TowerlQK  ■■■i:r 

iH.-  wtvckH  of  limr 

Gallicrs  ruunil 

WHY   IS  THK  inSSIOXARY  SOCIETY   IX   DEliT? 

.   DOBBISS,  ISQ. 


NOT  tii'cniise  «t  extmrngnnt  or  careless 
manHgpnu'iii,  fur  there  has  been  neither. 
Not  because  iLe  work  ot  the  Boclfty  hus 


abundant 
bai-vest,  and 
It  has  been  compellfil  to  turn  n  deafenr  to 
erics  from  many  irther  and  very  hopeful 
He  Ids. 

Not  Ijccnuae  more  money  has  been  appro- 
prlalj>(l  lu  tbe  mi»>ioaB  it  ult'endy  has  than 
wBa  really  nnedeil  or  eoiild  l>o  wisely  HserJ, 
fur  It  has  beeti  noeessary  In  each  of  the  pust 
four  years  to  reduce  Uie  amount  appropri- 
ated to  nearly  every  mission  liclow  the  aji- 
propriation  of  the  previous  year,  while  in 
nearly  every  one  of  them  a  larger  appropri- 
ation wtia  ualkd  for  and  wus  greatly  needled, 

In  a  word  thn  ilcltt  is  not  dno  to  any  cause 
wlUeli  tbe  maiiagert)  ctf  the  Soeioty  have  had 
IHiwcr  tn  prevent. 

All  till?  money  contrlbuled  by  tbe  Church 
for  missions  is  annually  itpportloTi<'<l  among 
the  several  missions  and  mission  fields  by 
thts  General  Mlssiouary  Ommilttee, 

This  conimltteo  ia  <K>m posed  of  our  twonty- 
ono  bishops,  of  fourteen  men  selected  by  tbe 
Guneral  Conferenet-,  of  tbe  seeretnriea  and 


treasurers  of  the  Sofiety,  and  of  fourteen 
members  of  the  Board  of  Maoagcn;  Id  alt 
over  flfty  mea.  Tlie  biabops  and  tlie  socre- 
toi'les  hnvo  sivceial  opportunities  by  visita- 
tion and  correspondence  to  inform  thrm- 
selves  and  thus  t-ulighton  the  Committ«« 
coucemiug  tJie  nature,  extent,  and  rffieiency 
of  the  worlc  carried  on  in  tbt^  various  missionft. 

No  miesinn  is  enlled  oreonsldci-ed  that  has 
not  been  visited  by  some  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  eommlttee. 

The  General  Committee  meets  annually  bi 
the  month  of  November,  nn<l  considers  c-are- 
fully  each  miettlon  and  niission  field  and 
makes  an  appropriation  to  it,  tu  be  arailablo 
the  coming  year. 

The  Committee  of  1897  met  in  Philadelphia 
nn'I  has  carefully  done  its  work. 

It  has  appropriated  for  inissious  in  this 
eountrj-  tbe  sum  o!f443,430,  and  to  the  foreiga 
field  t577,*8il,  which  together  with  an  appro- 
priation of  fllO,0OO  for  miscellaneous  uses, 
contingencies,  etc.,  make  a  total  appropria- 
tioH  for  nse  In  the  year  1899  of  $1,129,91(1. 

Not  one  dollar  of  this  vast  sum  thus  appro- 
priated is  in  band,  and  little  or  none  of  it  is 
actually  pledged. 

The  appropriations  are  made  in  reliance  on 
the  Church,  and  that  of  necessity. 

But  in  dclermluing  tbe  amount  that  might 
Iw  appropriated  the  Committee  had  refei'euce 
to  tbe  amount  received  by  the  Society  from 
the  Church  this  year.  The  amount  so  re- 
ceived wafl»l,131,ii40.67,  or  about  *a,000  more 
than  has  been  appropriated  for  next  year. 

It  is  manifest  tliat  if  the  receipts  of  nest 
year  shall  fall  much  below  those  of  this  year 
there  will  be  another  debt.  If.  on  the  otiier 
hand,  the  receipts  shall  exceed  those  o[  this 
year  there  may  be  a  surplus. 

It  i»  vital,  therefore,  that  our  miasioimry 
collections  for  next  year  lie  everywhere  kept 
at  least  up  to  the  standard  of  this  year,  and 
if  they  shall  prove  to  bo  largely  in  excess  no 
harm  will  result,  for  the  surplus  can  be  well 
used 
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Our  Society's  receipts  readied  their  inaxi-   this  debt  question  plainly  and  fully  before 


mum  in  1892,  when  they  passed  the  million 
and  a  quarter  line.    Had  they  equaled  a  mil- 


his  people,  give  them  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand it  and  to  contribute  to  it  whether 


lion  and  a  quarter  each  year  since.the  Society  they  are  able  to  give  much  or  little.  Get  the 
neo<l  not  now  be  in  debt,  but  could  have  paid  facts,  brethren  of  the  ministry',  and  give 
all  the  obligations  it  has  fissunied  and  had  a  them  to  your  people,  and  they  will  need  no 
surplus  of  over  $200,0u0.  The  financial  de-  further  urging.  Any  pastor  who  neglects  to 
pres.sion  which  has  been  upon  us  as  a  people  i  do  this  fails  of  a  solemn  duty, 
fully  accounts,  we  think,  for  the  falling  off  of  It  will  be  a  shame  to  let  this  eflfort  to  raise 
the  Society's  receipts,  and  this  falling  oflf  of  ,  and  pay  this  debt  fail  now.  It  must  not  fail, 
receipts  accounts  for  the  Sot^ety's  debt.  and  it  will  not  if  each  pastor  will  do  his  sim- 

It  is  hoped  tliat  we  have  now  entered  up-  pie  duty.  Ix't  us  g(^t  rid  of  this  incubus 
on  a  more  prosperous  era  and  that  our  peo-  now  so  that  the  Societj-  will  be  free  from  it. 
pie  will  be  able  to  give  to  this  cause  more  The  Macedonian  cry  is  coming  to  us  from 
largely,  and  that  thoy  will  so  give  according  other  fields.  Must  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it 
as  the  Lord  prospers  them.  —always?    There  are  plague   spots  in  all 

Whil(»  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  our  great  cities  that  must  bo  visited  and  iv- 
new  debt  that  thore  be  no  falling  off  in  the  deemed  or  they  will  infect  the  communities 
regular  collections,  it  is  als(^  necessary  that  around  them. 

s|HH*ial  provision   be  made  for  paying  the       There  are  sections  in  these  cities  where 
debt  which  now  burdens  the  Society.  the  people  are  as  foreign  and  as  hostile  to 

This  should  be  done  at  once.  The  secre-  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  as  are  the 
taries  have  proposed  a  plan  for  raising  the  regions  from  which  they  came  to  our  shores, 
amount  needed,  and  the  Board  of  Manager  These  people  must  be  educated  and  Chris- 
aud  th<»  General  Committee  have  approved  tianized  or  they  will  prove  a  menace  to  our 
it,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Church.  institutions.    Self-preservation,  if  no  higher 

Some  one  may  think  he  has  a  better  plan,  motive,  should  lead  us  to  seek  by  ever>' 
If  so  U»t  him  use  it.  The  s(»cretaries  are  means  in  our  power  to  bring  these  masses 
not  so  wedded  to  theirs  that  they  will  object  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
to  the  use  of  any,  provided  always  it  helps  to  which  is  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
pay  the  del>t.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  stand  But  there  is  a  higher  motive  that  should 
still  and  parl«*y  about  methods.  Let  the  impel  us.  They  are  our  brothers.  Christ 
work  be  done  and  let  it  be  done  now.  Let  died  for  them  as  he  did  for  us.  His  com- 
every  pastor  in  our  whole  Church  present   mand  is  to  every  one  of  us,  *'Go  ye." 


THE   OUTLOOK   IX   AFRICA. 

BY   BISHOP  J.    C.    HAKTZELL,    1).1>. 

VICTOR  HUGO  said,  "The  nineteenth  century  Christian  principles  rule  in  the  diplomacy  of  Eurojw 
made  a  man  out  of  the  Negro,  and  the  twentieth  the  Euroj^ean  wars  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  in 
<-entury  will  make  a  world  out  of  Africa."  Africa. 

That  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  even  before  the;  The  day  for  the  black  races  has  dawnetl,  and  Africa 
twentieth  century  is  ushereil  in.  There  are  12,000,000  is  to  be  the  chief  scene  of  their  redemption.  On  this 
s<iuare  miles  include<l  between  Cai>e  Bon  on  the  Med-  continent  are  crystallizing  the  forces  for  tremendous 
itcrranean  and  CajK;  Agulhas  5,000  miles  southward,  1  conflicts,  commercial,  racial,  and  spiritual.  Mo- 
und from  CajK'  Venie  on  the  west  to  Cai>e  Ouardifui  hammedanism  holds  in  its  grip  the  northern  half  f>f 
on  the  east.  Nearly  all  of  this  enormous  domain  has  the  continent,  and  is  pressing  southward.  A  native 
within  a  few  years  been  parceled  out  among  the  na-  gave  a  mosque  at  Lagos,  costing  ?25,000,  and  th«' 
tionsof  Europe.  ]  sultan  sent  a  siK?cial  envoy  from  Constantinople  to 

Forty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  steamer  represent  him  at  the  dedication.  Roman  Catholicism 
t<mching  any  coast  of  Africa  ;  now  fully  150  of  these  is  pouring  in  priests  by  the  hundred.  Two  hundn'd 
floating  wonders  of  inventive  genius  and  utility  tons  of  intoxicating  drink  are  sent  to  West  Africa 
make  regular  trips  to  points  along  the  east  an<l  west  from  Christian  countries  every  year.  Superstition 
coast  lines.  Over  400,000  tons  of  European  commer- 1  and  witchcraft  untler  various  forms  of  fetich  worship 
cial  pro<lucts  are  dumped  every  year  on  the  west  for  many  centuries  have  held  multiplied  millions  in 
coast  alone  in  exchange  for  over  aOO.OOO  tons  of  na-  gloom  and  sorrow.  More  native  Africans  are  being 
tive  prc>ducts  brought  on  native's  heads,  some  of  it  Mohamme<lanized  than  are  being  Christianized, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  interior.    Unless  .  Here  is  a  great  mission  field. 
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1SS8.  '  Managers.    Ali  Iha  mwmbcre  nl  Itic  did  Board  irer»> 

[wiecteil  except  that  Rev,  Urcintc  F,   EatoD.  D.D., 

UDil  Rev.  J.  W.  Mcuilenball,  D.I).,  look  itie  places  at 

Iter.  C.  S.  ItoKcn,  D.D.,  nod  o(  lU-r.  D.  A.  (inodsen, 

GtruW.D.D^Rui'.  I.  '  D.D.  leloclod  biehcp);  Mr,  Rl.lianl  tiraiit  ntid  Mr. 

W. Joycp,  D.U.,  Kev.    II.  W.  Knight  look  Uie  iilsifs  of   Mr.  Wllllum  C, 

.1 ,  I*.  Hcwman,  D.D.,    Hantlllou  »nil  Mr.  II,  M,  I«  fouui. 

nnilRvr.Il.A.tiiKxl-       In  thn  Bniinl  ot  Mmiasera  ilt.   Su-iiliHO  BarkiT 

sfll,  D.Il.,   Wl^rc   illetl  Junuary  Hi  Mr.  H.  M,  Purn«ttT<ll«(l  In  Juiw  : 

elpi'led  and  conet-    Mr.  Jolm  Ellioit  dltd  Dcwmbpr  -1;  .Mr.  Ssraurl  C. 

ii>|)B.  Kev.    PullmaD  iroa  elDCTed  maiiuiivr  Juiiiinry  IT;  Mr.  Jfiiin 

-   *        K.  StcVKiiaWHsulmCiMlJntwIU;  Mr.  A.  11.  DoIUtwi 

WHS  elPdPil  Dccemticr  IS. 

Mr.  Richsnl  (iraiil  ha«  cudIIuuM  as  niiuiiteer  [or 
nine  yenrs,     lie  Ib  u  nii-rcliKnt  in  Xpw  Torlt  city. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Koighi  I>hs  ooniinued  us  inona^r 
for  nluu  years,  lie  1b  nuixtrltileiidi'ni  iif  tL«$ab- 
seription  Drpurtment  of  tlw  MMbmllsi  Book  Con- 
corn  io  New  York  city. 

Mr.  A.  H.  De  iluven  liaacuntiniiC'l  ueaniHIittger 
for  nine  y<.-urs.  }l<<  is  u  banker  nud  broker  Ui  New 
York  city. 

The  General  Miaaloiiory  I'ommitltf  mt>t  Id  8i. 
P»ur«  MetliodUI  Epiw-ripai  ClmrLli.  Sew  Ynrk  cltj-, 
November  14-31.  There  were  prtBcnt  BUIiopa  Bow- 
man, Foster.  Merrill,  Andrews,  Warren,  Fata,  Horat, 
NiDde,  Walilen,  MalUlieii,  Vln<.-ent,  FlUOerald, 
Joyce,  Newman,  OoodBcll  (Blsliop  Vowkr  wa*  In 
C'lilnaji  RepnarnUitiTes  nt  Districts.  J.  U.  Dnrrell, 
n.  8.  Haro,  W.  F.  Markhain.  George  K.  lllle,  W.  F. 
Speake,  J.  B. Tevis, G.  IL  FoHt«r,  B. Porbce,  J, B. Mai- 
Held,  T.  B.  Ford,  J.  Jt.  Lockwood,  C.  Bllnn,  M.  M. 
Bovrr1(.I.M.  Trimble  iibaont):KepKHentaUTeHot  tlw 
nl,  J.  F.  Guueber,  (i.  (S.  Siuf%  8.  Itunt.  J.  H. 


tiiry  Rev.  J.  M 
Secretary   fur  ; 
Secretary  nnUl  his  death,  Mi 
Is  now  the  seuinr  Secretary. 

The  Gi'neral  Conference  reehwled  !ilr.  J.  M. 
MiilUiiB  Treasurer,  and  Bey.  Earl  Cransiou,  D.D., 
Asalstaat  TreuiUrer  o(  the  Society. 

TTle  (ienentl  Conference  providod  fur  Ihc  li<ilditin 
of  meetings  of  tboOencml  Missionary  Coinnilrt.w  fn 
oWm  Outslclc  ot  New  York. 

Thd  General  (.'anfercnce  anihorlzed  tlie  eslabliiih- 
ment  of  the  MoiHyaia  .MlHsion. 

The  (JenBm]  Conferenw!  provided  that  the  Beeord- 
\ag  aTtretary  slionld  be  a  member  ot  tho  (ieneta] 
Mlsalonnry  Com  mil  tee. 

Oil  Juno  19  Rer,  S.  L.  Baldvin.  D.D.,  was  eleclin] 
by  the  Board  of  Manngers  Kooordlnit  Srcrotnry  ot 
the  Society,  which  poslllnu  he  hus  oontinuuil  to  h«td 

Tlie  (tHneral  (L'lmfcrenoc  elected  the  following  v 
Ibe  Repnaonlatlvts  of  the  Miwifon  Districts  to  scrir 
forfonr  jam  In  ilm  (Iwnpral  Miwiloniiry  (■imuiLlt- 
t<v,  Kcv.  J,  M..  Dnrrell.  Ph.D.,  Lawivnee,  Mass.: 
ItifV,  Geunnt  S.  Ilarr,  U,D..  PoUKhkeepsic,  N.  V.; 
Ukv.  W.  F.  Markham,  l>.!).,  ttleo.  X.  Y,;  Hi.v.  G. 
K.  Hhe,  D.I).,  Parkersliiiri-.  W,  Va.i  Ror.  J.  M. 
THcnblf.  D.|i.,  IXiluinbus,  O.:  Kcv.  W.  F.  Spcoke. 
Baltimore.  Md.:  Kcv.  J.  S.  Tevis,  D.D,.  Indliinnpolb'. 
lnd.i  Mr.  U,  II.  r-Ktrr,  MUwankee,  Wis.;  Rev.  Bob- 
nrt  Forbes.  D.D,.  6i.  Pnnl.  Minn,:  Kcv.  J.  B.  Mox- 
aeld,  D.D..  Omnlm.  Nch.;  Kpt.  T.  B.  Fonl,  D.D.. 
Ultlo  Kock.  Ark.;  Hit,  J,  H,  Ux-kwoml.  D.D. 
SaUna,  Kan.;  Rev.  (.'.  Bllnn,  New  York  city;  Rev. 
M.  M.  Bovard,  D.D,.  Loa  Angeles,  Ca!, 

Tlie  Qeticnd   Cuntcrence   elected   the    Board   of 


BuL'kley,  D,  R.  Lowrle,  A,  K.  SanfoM,  J.  B.  braw. 
J.  11.  Tafi,  J,  .■*. 
McLean.    .V 
9peure,  K ,  0)ili  - 
ley.  1',  A.  Weld. . 

Reynolds  i>l<- 
tcnti:  Secreia- 
rips  C.  l:.  Mn- 
Ctibi',  .1  .  I.) , 
Peek,  A  ,  11 . 
Lconupil,  J.  -V. 
Ki:IJ,!*.L,Bal,l. 
"In;  TrpttsiirtTs 
J,  M.  Phillips. 
Enrl  Cninalun. 
lliv  appropriii- 


fhrrign     Jfu..  ,^^^.^  ^    „    i.i;r>%,,,n),  ii.i>. 

niimi,     Liberia, 

M.MOU;  South  America,  fSS.WtO;  Foochow.  ei»,4l4  i 
Central  China,  RtT.BlIB ;  North  China,  HS.SII) ;  \Vest 
(-■hlnti,  (7.10U;  German  y,»3u,ao0;  ewitaerlond,  V»M> : 
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NorwBy,»U,000;  Snctlcn, tSS.OOS ;  Denmark, I8,3fi2; 
North  India,  t71,500 ;  South  India,  Kl.OOO;  Beiunil, 
«18,300;  MalayxlB,  M.5(W;  Bulgaria.  «1U,230;  Italy, 
147.000;  Mexico,  fKi.OUOi  Japan,  f63,16li,  Kokh. 
»lfl,101 ;  Lowir  CalironilH,  *1,000.  Tolal,  MtlO.iat. 
Conliiwnt  appfot'i^atlons,  SI  1,000. 

D<K,i,iUir  Mimimi.  Welsli,  #1,5U0:  Scandinavian, 
t37,4iU;  (•■•rniHli,  f:<9,SIJl>;  French,  ^,^0  i  C'lliIle^«'. 
#»,5(W;  Japanexf.  15.5(5:  A mprican  Indians,  W,5i»: 
Biihi'mlan  atxl  Hungarian.  ^750;  Italian,  ei.HlO  : 
Various  ton-lKH  populallonii,  ^,000;  Eiigli>h-)iiieak- 
■   lng,*W4,TH«.     Tolal,  *II1II,1TU. 

jfiwWAinnnu.  I'lmiltiKent  Fiinil,  ^,(100 :  Ini'liion- 
lal  esjMisea,  tan.inO;  atliix  •xix'ni'OK,  ^>,UW:  iIIh- 
M-niiiialiiitf  miws'lonarr  intonnatinn.  ?10,(MI ;  pay- 
iiK'nt  «;  our  quart.'r  of  nalk'x  claim,  ili,0OO.  Total, 
9*Kllll>l.    OutHlandinu;  ilralts  aui)  claims,  ^,691. 


l-iltna.  Tli^n;  wi'iv  H  nallvf  prcwliers  nt  work 
in  l.llHrUi,  )in<1  iindi-r  thvlr  c'ha^^u  wen'  'J,r41  niem- 
\n-rf,  nil  prolmtloiicn'.  anil  2,912  Sunday  wliool 
M'holars.  The  rvpons  ohowod  a  livHof  IttlincnilH'rH 
and  prolationeri.  The  C'oiilurcncii  was  rcpn-wnleil 
in  the  Ccneral  Coufcrvnoc  by  Rev.  J.  II.  Dtpuik- 
unci  Mr.  John  II.  Fulk'r.  MUHlonarj-  Ulsl)Urwint-Dt». 
«l5,iei>.Ul. 

.».«M  AiiiTin}.  Rev.  C.  W.  Drrcx.  D.D.,  euperln- 
teiitlcnl,  rcportcii  170 ironvereionf  amlthe  pontinui-d 
di-vdopmcnt  of  eelf-support.  The  Woman's  Society 
luriit  out  Mlfls  Mary  E.  Buwcn  ami  Mliu<  Miinilc  J. 
ilyOc.  Thu  mlsFluns  in  Argentina,  {.'niguay,  I'ura- 
miHv,  aiid  Brazil  rcpiirtcd  0  UniK-U  Sialtti  inak' 
niiHslonurli-H,  t>  other  ordained  prcncherH,  33  other 
uuonlainvd  pn'oi'liers,  T17  nit'iiiberK,  616  |in>l>alion- 
tTH.  and  l,4l)t  [luiitlay  whool  acholurs.  Thi^rc  H'aH 
)in  iiicrvaw  ot  IK)  inciulieni  aud  pn>balloTi 
siunar)'  ilbburiicinente,  tS<>,T(>7..'Vl. 

/■'wrliote.    Kuv.  Timothy  Donohueaml  wife  arrived 


f'lHtral  C/iiiui.  Rev.  V.  V.  Hart,  supcrlntendeDI, 
ietume<t  to  (he  L'nltul  States,  and  the  lollowiuK  year 
rCBlKlied  and  became  Buperlntendeut  ot  the  China 


thod 


ada.  The  Wom- 
an "nSoek-ly  sent 
out  MImi  Einma 

and  MlsH  (^arah 
pplerB.  In  ihe 
Mission  were  1 1 
forelR 
tnissloiiarii'S,  3 
onlained  and  3 
unordained  na- 


304  probation- 
ers, and  7-20 
Sanday  sihoo] 
sehohirx.  There 


of  HO  members  and  probationers.    Mliwionary  dis- 


X'Htli  riiHia.  The  Woman's  Sociely  sent  Miss 
Lillian  (1,  Hale  and  Miss  Mary  Ketring.  Superin- 
tendent Lowry  reported  gratifying  success.    There 

1  were  13  foreign  male  missionaries,  5  ordained  and 
0  unordained  native  preachers.  055  members,  373 

-  pnibatlonem,  and  .^48  Sunday  school  scholars.  There 
was  an  increase  of  -JIN  members  and  probationers. 
.Ml-<slc>nar)'  disbursements.  t5I.059.Hn. 

i  H'ikI  I'hi-ia.  RcT.  Spencer  Lewis  was  appointed 
supcrlntendcnl  of  the  Mission  and  n'turneil  in  Jan- 

:  nor)-  ffoin  a  visit   to  the  Vnlteil  States.     He    was 

julileil    by   his   wife,    Kev.    IL   Olin   1 


natlyo  pr( 


re'9ni 


■hiT.    There  wi 

Mlssloiiar}' disbursemenls.  ^l.osl.iD. 
f.'iiwffng.  The  Confen-nce  was  n'pri'si-nieil  in  tlie 
CeiuTal  t'fiDfelwice  liy  Bev.  Clement  A.  C.  Achurd, 
Tliere  were  58  urdi^neil  and  IT  unonhilniil  native 
preaeherM,  T.SW  ini'mlH-rs,  'i^XKi  pmlwlloners.  and 
Ki.flsii  Sunday  wIuhiI  M'tiolurs.  TbtTe  was  un  th' 
eri'usf  of  ±Si  niemben'  and  B'rohalliini-rs.  .Mission- 
ary cli>liurH'ments,  jCU.lMt.-Jll ;  and  ^\.'m  from  Ihe 
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Xoriray.  The  Conftreni^  was  n-prcBented  In  tlic 
(ieneral  C'unfe rente  bj-  Kev.  John  H.  Johnson. 
Thfre  were  30  urdalnci]  uuU  8  uiiurdalDed  nallve 
[ireairliers,  3,|468  iiii>nilH-r<i,  533  probationers,  and 
'  5,074  Sunclay  sehonl  scholars.  There  was  a  Ucrrcai't 
In  mi-mbcrs  and  probuiloncrR.  MiBsltiuary  dls- 
bun-i-mrnls,  $15,010.83. 

Il--iinuir-k.  Kev.  Karl  Scliou,  eupcrinlendent,  re- 
poHt^i  Ihc  enlabliubnieiit  of  the  Copenhagen  Thwi- 
logleal  Inslllnte  and  (he  organlzalioci  ot  a  Book 
Coneern.  There  were  10  ordaint^]  and  ti  nnordalneJ 
Dallvi'  prcarherB,  1,301  miliiber¥,  214  prolralluni^rB, 
and  2,118  Sunday  xclioo]  wholare.  Then.'  was  an  in- 
creatt;  of  "P)  nieinl)ers  and  prolialloneni.  Misslon- 
arj-  disbursements,  *ia,  488.00. 

Xnrik  Imba.    The  Conference  waa  rcpTeseDtcil  In 


Sheldon,  M.D.,  Mlsn  I.iicy  M'.  Snliivan,  3 
McBnrnle,  and  Miss  Florence  Perrlnc.  Tlii^re  were 
34  torelptn  nialu  mliwlonarleB,  35  Euranlan  anil  Euro- 
pean assliflants,  47  ordnlneil  aud  126  unordalned  na- 
tive prencliers,  3,733  nicntbiTs,  4,lf<6  probailuneni, 
and  3U.3.'i0  Sunday  school  si-holara.  Thvre  wa.-<  an 
increaiw  of  \,TZi  members  and  probaljoncrs.  MIr- 
Elonary  dlsbiirHeinents,  ?77,0j3,53. 

trmlh  liiiliii.  Tile  CoiitereiHT  was  represi^nlcii  l[i 
(he  Ceiicral  Coiiferetiee  by  Ker.  John  E.  Kobiiison. 
Rev.  E.  F.  FreiiiM:  and  iTiroarrlv<-d  Id  January'  "''''■ 
Alonzo  E.  WlnleraU'l  wife  (Eva  I..  .Ualliw>ii)  arrivL-d 
Januatj' 2  and  n'malnolHixiernmonlhs.  Kev.Geurgi? 
W.  Iitlmii)  and  wife  (Maiy  E.  Juhnxoii)  atrived  Jau- 
uary  3  awl  remained  two  yeum.  Kev.  lieoniio  F. 
ni>l>klnHandwlte(iiaraliI>lxon)aiTive<linFchruar>-. 
and  lie  remained  Ave  years.  Kcr.  IVilllam  L.  Klnij 
and  wife  iSani  J.  Ilockenslialll  arrlve-l  in  Mareli. 
Itev.  J.  B.  Dudiiek  arrivi'd  In  Aui(iisl.  Kev.  (itonce 
Bciwen  dill!  Felirnary  r..  Mrs.  I).  O.  ErnslBTwr 
dill]  Jnne  10.  Kev.  W.  E.  I..  Ctiirk  inarriud  .Miss 
Bcnlia  .\.  Miles  Decern iH't  JO.  R<-v.  !<.  V.  Jaeo)>s  r<'- 
iuriie<l  to  the  I'nltiil  Slales.  Tin-  Woman's  Socieiy 
sent  out  Miss  IzlllahEnisbt'Wi'r.M.O. .Miss  Mar>E. 
Carroll,  and  Miss  Audb  Thompson.    There  wmv  '3& 


foreign  male  missionaries,  9  ordained  and  53  nnor- 
dained  native  preachers,  5^  nicnilwrs.  iST  proba- 
llonera,  and  6,S!<8  Sunday  s<'liool  suliolurs.  There 
wa«  an  Increase  i)[  48  members  aud  probationers. 
Mlsslonar}'  dlsl)ursements,  j^,30M.48. 

R-iiij<il.  The  (.'onferenee  was  represented  In  tlie 
GcnrrBl  Conference  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Tiioburn.  D.D.. 
aud  Mr.  Boliert  Luidiaw.  I>r.  Thobum  wua  elected 
and  consccrutcil  Missionary  Bishop  of  India  and 
Malaysia.    After  the  election  of   Bishop   Tliobum 

I  Rev.  Dennis  Osborne  represented  lUc  Conference  in 
the  General  Conten-nee.  Bev.  F.  \V.  Warnc  and 
wife  (.Marguaretta  E.  Jeffries)  arrived  in  rlanuary. 
Rev.  Wm,  T.  Kenselt  arrived  in  SiliRapore  In  March, 
and  remalneii  twi)  years.  Rev.  AVm.  S.  Brewster 
arrived  in  Singapore  in  December,  and  after  two 
years  was  transferred  to  China.  Rev.  Ray  Allen, 
Kev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  R<'V.  J.  8.  intone,  M.D.,  Kev. 
A.  U.  Creamer,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Carroll  relurneil  to 
the  Unilt^  States.  Rev.  Enoi-li  Jeffries  married  Miss 
Julia  Purvis  Se|>tember  10.  The  Woman's  Society 
sent  out  Miss  Martha  Day,  Miss  Mary  Black,  .Miss 
Elizabeth  Muxcy,  Miss  Kate  A.  Blair,  Miss  Estella 
M.  Files.  Tiiere  were  24  foreign  mule  mlsElouarlev, 
^  native  preachers,  750  members,  430  probationers, 
and  6,U11  Siniday  school  scholars.  Tiiere  was  a  de- 
crease of  members  and  probationers.  Mlasiuiiaty 
<ll»bursenien[s,  tl8,0o<.53, 

Jiii/tforiu.  Rev.  D.  C.  Cliallis,  superintendent,  re- 
ported "  a  BUlwIanlial  iiicreoae  In  connregallonp, 
schools,  and  converwioos."  Tiiere  were  4  foreign 
male  missionaries,  5  onlalned  and  niiordaine<l  native 

i  preachers.  00  members,  43  pr<  ibat  ioncrs,  and  1>*5 
Sunday  scliool  scholars.  Tiiere  was  an  increase  ot 
32  memliers  and  probationer^!.  Missionary  dis1iur!<c- 
ments,  tSO.OSO.OH. 

IIiiIjj.  The  Conference  was  represented  in  the 
General  Conference  by  Riv.  L.  M.  \rriicni,  ll.lJ. 
Kev.  E.  S.  Slackpcilc  and  wife  arrived  and  renialni-d 
Ave  years.  Dr.  L.  M.  Vernon  relumed  to  the  Unitni 
Slates.  Tiiere  were  21  ordained  and  H  iinordaincd 
native  pri'nchers,  920  niembers,   174  protMitioncrs, 

I  and  410  Sunday  school  scholars.    There  was  an  in- 

',  crease  of  50  uiemlien<and  pnibntioners.  Missionary 
lUsbursemeuls.  |M,327.IH.  and  9200  from  liie  Anier- 

j  lean  Bible  Sotiny. 

Tlie  Confereni-e  was  represenii'd  in  Ihi- 
oiiference  l.y  Rev.  R.  S.  Ma.'lui',  D.U..  and 
1  ().  SlK-nc-er.  R.-v.  Jolin  Wic-r  and  wife 
arrived  in  Jime  and  reiiuiltied  eigiil  j-eurs. 


.  Milton  N.  Frun 


.lid  r 


years.  Kev.  W.  C.  Kitchen  li-tt  Japan  in  April  for 
ilie  Tninil  Stuies,  Hie  Wonmii's  SiH'lety  sent  Miks 
Belie  J.  Allen,  Miss  .Mary  A.  Danforth,  Miss  Anna 
V.  Blnic,  Miss  Mary  E.  V.  I>unl(K-,  Miss  AuBUstii 
Dickcrson,  uiiil  Miss  Mary  E,  Atkinson.  Tiiere  wen' 
20  male  fon'ign  missionaries,  W  onlainiMl  iind  H2  iin- 
orilalniil  native  pn-ochers,  2,8.M  members.  »W  pm- 
bationiTs,  and  4.  tits  Sunday  sclio<i1  scliokirs.  Tii<'re 
was  an  increase  of  1 ,2lllt  members  and  pmbat  loners. 
Missionurj'  dlsbitru-ments.  ii.'i7,2:«.00. 

.V'/fiv..    Ri-v.  Joim  W.  Bntler  repn'SeiHeil  the  Con- 
ference in  tbc  (ieneral  Coufereiicc.    Rev.  Frank  D. 
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TiihhBMMlirlCclLoliicI.  KetDUod  Ker.  H.  G.  Lim- 
rlc  nrrit'eil  ami  retualued  sii  yetin.  Rev.  W.  p.  P. 
FcTgtuun  rulorucd  to  tlw  t'nltt«I  Slstra.  Dr.  E.  F.  y 
Beunmun  li^tt  the  Mlsatou  nbd  etiteml  guvernnient 
w-rviif ,  Tbere  were  111 'foreign  mnic  miaalonBriea,  U 
ordaliml  nnil  SO  anurdainMl  until)-  preaohera,  1,155 
meTiibors,  OM  probailonuTB,  niul  \,'iS)fi  Sunday  whuol 
scliolHra.  Tberr  waunn  Inccrase  of  4U  mRiubfrs 
DtHl  prtiballuDen^  Mieslonury  (l)«lmrsctiiviit«,  lilO,- 
Taa.Tt!. 

K'-rr".  KuT.  It.  (>.  AppcnzrllDr,  supcrlnienilniii, 
mnirtpd  thnt  progrMs  wiia  liviuii  oiHile  iiiilwIUi- 
BtundlDg  Eouie  opiKisltloD  from  the  K'>''criii>i<*iii- 
Kev,  (iMiFgF  Itebcr  .lones  ortivcd  In  Mujr.  Thoi* 
WHrv  4  fiiKr[Hn  rnuln  Tnlsslonariiu.  'i  lintlfo  tinin- 
tiaSm-i  preucht^n.  II  inciiitwni.  27  prcibntlonvre,  -IB 
Sunday  school  scholars.  At  ihc  elow  of  tba  prurtonE 
year  (here  iFerc  do  Ricmbcrs  and  only  4  probo- 
I1un«ra.    Mlwlunar)-  illnbutWTriuiQts,  tlS.OTli. 

Ill  ilie  Domestic  MlBsimis.  Rt^r,  G.  II.  Adams  wss 
Siiperlniondeiil  ot  the  ArlKona  MiGSlon :  Rev.  J.  U. 
Canu,  SopcrlTilundenl  rffBloRk  Ililts  Misslont  Hnr.  J. 
Marniy.  SnpvrliilvuilFut  of  Indlau  Tvrrllury  MIbbIud  ; 
Kev.  (ieorgc  W.  De  I.a  Malyr,  SupertntcnJent  of  Xc- 
TM'ln  Mliwlon  ;  Ker.  T.  L.  Wilisnc,  Sii|>erfnlen(l«nt  of 
New  Mrilco  Eiiellsli  Mlwluu :  Rer.  Thojuus  lUr- 
VDod,  SnprrinletidenI  of  the  New  Mexleo  Spantah 
Mtssioii ;  Rov.  T.  C.  Illll,  Supertntendont  of  ihu  Utah 
MUslou  1  Rpv.  F.  J.  Masters,  8ap«riiil«nd(<nt  of  the 
<'biniw  MIsalDO*  on  thP  Foelflc  CoHst :  Kev.  M.  ('. 
Hnrrla,  tiuporlDieudtml  of  the  Japanese  Missions  on 
Ihr  PatlDuCuHin. 

18W. 

Tr<-.aenry  in  dibi  Noremlxr  1.  1S8S,  (l.ATfl.M. 
R(>re1jils  for  year  diwltig  Octolwr  ai.  li«B.  fl.lSO,. 
m.80.  Dlsburwmcnts,  «,ltM,8l8.43.  Treasary  lu 
debt  OcKibcr  91,  IHW,  lObS&tM.  Uuriii^  tliis  y^ar 
tor  the  IttBi  iliiie  (hu  Society  rerelvvd  "  A  MIIIIou  of 
Dollars  for  Mls»b>iw  from  ColWlluos  only." 

Mr.  John  Mlllon  PbJIllps,  TreBBunrr  of  the  ^eicty 
and  oiieof  lia  nianagers,  died  January  IE,  lS)4n.  and 
Hpv.  Ssndfunl  lluul,  U.D.,  was  alilminlud  on  liis  snr- 
>.  holding  offlce  nnlll  hU  death,  February  ID, 


H.  Koslcr,  Robert  Forbei,  J.  B.  MnxBeld,  T.  B.  Funl. 
J.  II.  UH^kwood.  C.  RIIud.  M.  M.  Bovactl ;  Rrpn-- 
snDlallTPs  ot  Board  of  MnnaicnrH,  M.  D'C  Crawford. 
J.  F.  Gooehcr.  J.  M.  fiaekley,  B.  ¥.  Uphani,  J.  M. 
KliiK,  A,  K.  Sanford,  G.  ■).  Pnxu,  J.  II.  Tnf^  Alden 
Spoart^,  Gilbert  Oiklcf,  C.  H.  Fl«k,  J.  8.  McLean,  R. 
<iraul,  John  Ftvnch. 

Bishops  FoatcT,  Andrews,  aiul  Wslden  were  ab- 
sent. Rev.  Otvrgo  S.  ItHrf ,  U.D.,  rfpruseutatlfe  i>f 
Hip  scrottd  dittrlet,  diul  Jnnuar)-  0,  1888,  and  Ker.  C. 
S.  narrower,  D.D,,  was  Hptx>intcd  by  Ihc  bishops  as 
bis  suooessor,  Rev.  ClirlstUu  Blinn,  nrpreKntatlre 
nf  llie  IhlMmsnth  dlBtriel.  was  present  hut  two  daj-s 
'•n  (KToHiit  of  sickness,  and  died  (November  "JOp  ihe 
Joy  otter  the  Comriiitteu  ndjouroe.l. 

The  General  Mlssiooar)'  C 
fi.aio.ono,  dls- 
[Tlbuteil  as  lul- 

Fivrv/n  Jlfii- 
tlnno.-  yiwrlH, 
tn',an>;  Soaih 
Aniurica,  ^,- 
WW:  Founhow, 
tSI.StS;  Central 
China,  IST.Tie : 
China, 
»43,3Wi  West 
China,  r'-lKK): 
Gtinuauy,  TSt. 
BIO;  Swll«er- 
laud,   tB:.m: 


IWW, 

In  tho  B<>ard  i>f  Mauaiters  Mr,  J.  A.  Pnnderlurtl 
was  eleii'.ted  manapr,  February  19,  us  suecofBor  ol 
Mr.  .1,  M,  PhiJtlp«,  Mr.  J.  11.  Bi-ntley  resiiranl  in 
SoreuilNH-,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Corbin  waf  olwtud  niau- 
tufer  Sovember  19. 

Mr.  J.  S.  f  uuderford  has  continued  a  maiiatier  for 
nine  year«.    tie  ia  a  nerchMil  In  New  Tork  city. 

Mr.  ('.  C.  Corbin  has  uamilnued  oa  nmnoger  for 
nine  ymra.    He  Is  a  merchant  In  Welwler.  Mas». 

Till-  G(-nenl  Mlsalouary  Cuininltie^  ni<-t  In  Kansas 
(Ity.  Mo,,  November  18-30,  llie  following  were 
pn 

Bishop*  Bcnmiui,  Merrill,  Warren,  Foss,  Hurst. 
NliHto,  .Mnllaliea, Fowler,  Vineent.  FltiGftrald,  Joyre. 
XpKmnn,  (ioodeell:  Seerelnriea  Beid,  MvCabi^, 
Veck,  Leonard,  Baldwin ;  Treasui'ers  Hunt  and 
Oanalon ;  Represeutallrvs  of  Mission  Dlslrlele,  J, 
M.  Durrrll.  ('.  S.  Hnrr'ni-er.  W.  F.  Mnrkbnm,  G.  E, 
Hil.',  .".  M    THmMiv  M'    F    S[i.>n)i.-,  .1.  T.  Telia,  li. 


^^V 


II 


way.  *I5,- 

Hweden, 
«e,nK;  Den- 
□mrk,  Fin,  430; 
North    India.  "ti.  i    ..  I'l-Mn^iii'iiia.. 

tT!.500:  Somh 

fndla,  Kl.dUl;  Bena;Hl,  jai>,3i)i) :  Malayain,  fU,»)0; 
Rnlttaria.  *lH.1S0i  Itsl).  •M,CI8e;  Me^iico,  (53,40:1 : 
Japan,  tS8.19e;  Korea,  I16.0T4:  Lower  California, 
tl.OOl).     Total,  (SOt,llU. 

AoHuftr  MiMium*;  Welsh.  tl,tWO;  Scandinavian, 
W7.720 :  German,  t^.VS :  French.  »7,550 ;  Chinese, 
•fl.S(IU :  Japanese,  t5,M» ;  American  1  ndiang,  C4,tiUU ; 
Buhnudan  and  llungarian.  K^TO;  Italian,  tl.TiW: 
other  fiirclKnera,  |U,4U0 ;  Engliah-Bpeaklns,  «S4r>,1ifi. 
Total,  MiU,MTI. 

,Vi»rTJf<i»M>u>;  ConllnKent  Fund,  (an.UW;  Ineiden- 
lal  expenses,  |ai.«Bl  :  odlae  expenses,  »35,«)0;  din- 
iMjnilnatltig  nitsBionary  tntnruuUion.  $tU,llXi:  for 
[Mtyment  »l  one  iiuortrr  of  Dalles  clniin,  M.UUU;  fnr 
the  Sandaek)-  chdm.  fS.UUO :  tw  onti^andltig  drnfis, 

frj,a».   Total,  »i73,s»i. 

Conliottent  appropriations  were  mode  oinonnllnK 
'lot83,SU0. 

FoKKtOM  MlSSlOKB. 

LSbrrUt.  8taiUtli»  rvported  a,Ta5  members  and  344 
probationers,  on  Inereaw  o(  lUT,  Missionary  dis- 
liunemenls.  K.SILK!. 

Snnlh  Anirrini.   Slallatics  rpporled  882  menilwrs  and 
f1H8  probati'iui'm,  an  lnen<asc  of  lit;.    Mlsaluuiiry  dl 
bursemenls.  103,440.51, 
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F'-ctiw.  J.  J.  GreRorr,  M.D.,  and  wile  arrived  In 
Januar]-  and  reinHlned  seven  years.  The  Woman 'h 
Socfcly  sent  Miss  Lydia  Trimble.  SlatUtica  reported 
S,41I  membersaiid  1,375  proballoniTS,  an  Increase  of 
-  3S3.    Missloiiary  cllsbursenienis,  glS,9?B.0C. 

dHtnil  '■/,!„„.  E.  R.  JelllsoTi,  M.I).,  arrived  in 
Xovembcr.  SialiHii<'s  rc]iiirtt.-<l  'J30  menilx'ni  and  140 
IimbatiunerH,  a  Iurs  of  130,  Missionary  illsbnrec- 
menis,  »a«.«e.K7. 

-V-.ifA  CUmi.  Rev.  V.  U.  (iaiuuwill  ntumed  to 
ClilnalnJuly.  .Mii»  Ilalllu  K.  Davis  arriivd  in  Dc^ 
i-vniber,  nnume<l  to  tlie  liilted  States  In  !«»«,  and 
(lleilln  imr.  V.  E.tloboriio,  M.D.,  nnd  wire  arrived 
ill  Si'plcmlit'r  huiI  reinalnud  two  yeors.  Dr.  (Ji-oi^e 
3  Vnileil  Stales  in  .Inly.  Tlie 
s  FrHnees  ().  n'ilRun 
lid  Hiss 


(lied  September  8.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  uut 
Miss  Rue  E.  Sellers.  Tltere  wt-re  4.039  members  and 
4,aBB  probatlonem,  an  increase  ot !,«».  Mlssionwy 
diabursenients,  fn,!>0!).4ll. 

Saulk  luilia.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Winter  died  Mareli  -S*. 
Rev.  A.  Wiiiier  left  India  May  al.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rudi- 
sill  di<il  July  T,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  RnrlislH  left  tor  tht,' 
I'tiltiil  Stales  Aupist  22.  Tliere  were  iW7  inenibors 
Rnil  2ia  prulmtluners,  an  Inttvose  ot  Tfl.  Missionary 
distiurK-ments,  {^I.HtU.TU. 

Ji-H-pil.  Rev.  Friink  E.  Warner  urriveii,  and  wUh- 
drvwin  IWU.  Ri-v.  Frank  I,.  M(.t.oy  died  February 
■A.  Rev.  W.  V.  Byers  murrte.1  Mis."  CIlBrlolte  M.  Fos- 
liT  February  14.  Rev.  A.  W.  I'ninteh  married  Mliw 
Eliza  A.  lA'ikh  .hme  17.  Rev.  V.  I>.  Newlioiise.  Rev. 
C.  M.  MiUiT,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Crairf  nlurned  to  the 
Uiiiteil  Slates.  Then-  were  W\  memlitra  andlSS  pro- 
baliiiners.  un  iiier<;u».'  of  4t>l.  MiHsionary  dlfburoe- 
me]i1s,«»UH(l.73. 

Milaifia.  Tlic  Mlsxion  was  orvaiiiznl  .Vprll  £1, 
and  Kev.  W.  F.  Oldham  was  apptiimed  puperintend- 
enl,  but,  his  beHlIli  railing,  he  left  for  llie  United 
Stales  In  SeiKcnibi-r.  Rev.  II.  L.  K.  Lm-rinit  arrived 
from  (ieniiuny.  Ri'v.  C.  A.  (Iray  arrived  Jnly  1,  nnd 
diu<t  in  Auinist.  There  were  W  menibem  and  27  pro- 
bationers.   MIsslonar}'  disbiirscmeniii,  jil,INQ.S3. 

B«fipiri'«  reponeil  llfi  membera  and  SI  prolmtlon- 
ers,  an  increase  ot  Si,    Missionary  disbnraeinents. 


t  arri^-ed  in  June  n 


sHionary  disbume- 
wife,  Rev.  ( 


an   Ifierease  of 
5  .    Missionary 
diabursenients  dnring  the  year,  ?I,5TS.73. 

fitriiMiig,  Rev.  S.  W.  ('lark  was  sent  to  fiermony 
to  beeiiine  a  pnifes.-u>r  In  Martin  Mission  InMltiiie, 
where  lie  rtmnlneil  nnlil  tranHterrect  lo  llaly  in  1'<iltl. 
Tliere  «iw  7,5rtl  inemlieni  and  2,W12  proliailonen-. 
an  inereaw^  of  344.  Missionary  ilisliarsenieiits,  ^K,- 
1MI.W. 


B.H2. 

Ilall).    Rev.  Elmer  E.  Liii 
remained  fonr  years.    There  w 
IWVprobationera,  a  lossof  IMI. 
ments,  #ol,a(».4(). 

J.tjMiH.  Rev.  .1.  W.  Wiidman 
Xorton  and  wife,  anil  Ri'v.  J.  F.  Ui'lhnap  arrived  lii 
Aufcusl.  Mr.  Norton  remulniil  four  jvars,  and  Mr. 
Belknup  thnv  years.  The  Wonian'^  ScH'iety  sent  rait 
eleven  ladies.  At  the  Conferenci'  in  Aninist  Dr.  R.  S. 
Jiacluywas  trutisti-rred  to  tlie  SDiitheni  Ciilir.irnlii 
Contereno.-.  Tlien^  wi-re  i!,!iUl  in<>nil«Ts  nnd  Sid 
limliHtioncrs,  a  buIh  ot  lilt.     Mi^sloimry  disburse 


a4.-(.4i. 


.  E.    Mi-Lei 


tlo( 


tlc.1 


Thei 


b<-rs  and  Kiti  prolmlli rs  in  KiolaU'l.    Mi»i<m:iry 

dlsbursenienls.  «».7Hl.."^i.  I 

.Ywnig  reiioriiil  4,1.11*  iuc-ml«-r»  and  «)1  pmbji-  ' 

niiiiiK.  $i4.»)l..'ie.  , 

Ilf,i,iiark.     Tile  supi-rintendeiil.  lt"V.  Karl  S.-lion. 

I'lfd  Jnly  »1,  an.1  Rev.  J.  J.  <linM.nMii  wiis  up-  I 

■  |H>liite(i  his  Hun-essor.    Then'  vn-  L.Vlt  nienilM-rs  : 

iind  2<X  probationerH.  nn  Imn'iisi-  <>r  -JoT.     .Mission-  < 

arj-  dishiirsi-ments,  fT.TWn.WK 

Sorlh  ht'li.i.     Rev.  J,  li.  Tliouiiis  aiiilvvKe  ur•ivc^l  r 

lb  January.     Rev.  W.  A.    Mims..ll  iin.l  Rev.  1..  A.  ' 

CoreuTived  in  November.    Mrs.  Cieortcc  F.  Hopkins  '. 


IKf.ln;.     Tna-iii 
ir.  O.  11.  Tiff:iii 


Misinonary  Society  of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church, 


elecled  manager  Marfh  17,  Coloiu'l  E.  L.  Dobbins; 
dialed  manager  In  ti«|iti.'mber,  Kev.  Homer  Eaton, ' 
D.D,,  eiecled  maniMftr  in  Oetolier. 

ColoDt'l  E.  L.  Dubbins  bas  continued  as  a  manager 
of  the  Suviely  [or  seven  yeuni. 

Dr.  Uomer  Eaton  has  continued  ae  a  mBnu|i:er  of 
tlic  Suflety  for 


Tlie  MtsMuiiary 

onellilrd'if  the 
bullilliut. 
The   Ocnimt 


vembor  13-19.  Thi-re  were  prewnt  tlie  Bishops, 
SteretarlfB,  Treasurern,  ReprewniativeH  of  the  Di»- 
trirls  |.I.  M.  Dutnli.  I'li.D,,  C.  S.  Hurivwer,  D.D., 
W.  F.  Markhani,  L.  I..  Stewart,  .1.  C.  Arbiiekle,  IV. 
F.  Speake,  J.  8.  Ti-vls,  G.  H.  FoKter,  Robert  Fortx-B, 
U.D.,  J.  U.  MaxHeld,  D.D.,  M.  1..  Curl.  D.D.,  J.  II. 
I.iHliwoo<l,  D.D.,  C.  F.  Criniini,  Ke|>re«<ntHlives  of 
the  Boanl  of  llann^^rs  I.M.  D"C.  Crawfonl,  U.D,,  J. 
SI.  Buckle;-,  D.D.,  3.  F.  Upliam,  D.D.,  J.  Y.  (iiraeher, 
D.D.,  .\.  S.  Hunt.  D.D,.  J.  R.  Dny.  D.D..  A.  D.  Vail, 
D.D.,  Allien  S|*Hre.  J.  11.  Tufl,  J.  S.  McU'an,  II.  IV. 
Kniclil.  rillbert  Oakiey,  John  Fppnch,  C.  f.  Corbin). 
The  Commiitii!  iipproprlalcd  for  Fiin-licn  Mliv«lon!i 
«it<a.»l7;  Domestic  Mliulona,  «45»,IMM:  mliKt'llane- 
ons,  ^lOCOOU;  uutBlamlin?  draftx,  «6R,M».    Total, 


KI,IIIX). 


i    Missi 


Lilm-i-i.  The  Elntiatirf  reported  3.1ir>l  mendH'rH  nn< 
•i!"  prolMilioiiere,  iin  increuxe  of  l<4i.  Bii^hop  tayl'i 
n'|H>rteil  on  tlio  i'ontto  0  iHfnibere  and  0  |in>lmtliJi 
•  ef,  and  hi  Aiupila  14  memliers  and  W  probatli inert 
.Mlssionarj'  disburM'TMeiitx.  t!fi.074.(K. 

f!.u.l/t  Aimrini.  Kvr.  A.  W.  Cniiiitian  Hiiil  nif 
iMayH.  (iunmioni  reintofnl  llie  Mlwlon  fr™  th 
Unheil  Stati-s.  TIiitc  h.-p-  !lS.=i  nii'niUTw  nn.l  >* 
lirobiitlor 


Ks-fMri.!!-. 
■.  K.-%.T 


ylloiinhU' 


Sorii'lvsentnni  Miss-KiithM.  Slliv.  Tliere 
irted  ^.H->II  iiieirilierx  and  l.HV.  pmliiillonerx. 
k:  of  SDU.    MlB»ioiiBry  dlBburMliieuts,  $H.- 


Cfnlral  CAiwi.  MlsB  Eva  J.  McBurnle  arrived  and 
remained  one  year.  There  were  369  members  and 
167  probalionerx.  an  increase  of  ST.  lllaslonairy  d!s- 
buntements,  »(l,-J51.7l). 

Xorlh  ChiHU.  Tbunias  R.  Joni-s,  M.D.,  and  wife 
(Slclla  B.  Jones,  M.D.J  arrived  and  remained  two 
years.  Mrs.  I,  T.  Ileudland  died  December  13,  Miss 
VeHta  O.  Ureer  returned  lo  [he  Vnited  StateB.  The 
Woman's  Soeiety  sent  out  Miss  Ida  Stevenson.  M.D., 
and  Miss  Rachel  Beun,  M.D.  There  were  Iff-J  nieni. 
bersaud  ((73  probationerK,  an  lnereai«  of  3J5.  Mi:>- 
cinnar)-  disbursements,  MT,ga«.43. 

lIV-c/  /■Ainu.  J.  11.  McCartney,  M.D.,  anil  wife 
(Kasslu  ThoniaK)  arrived  Noveinlier  30.  There  were 
IS  members  and  27  prclml loners,  an  IncreaK'  of  34. 
Mis:doDary  disliursemenlH,  $4.0!>».»t. 

Hermann  n'l'orted  7,<U1  mem)H:n>  and  3,440  proba- 
tioners, an  iiicrease  of  SK't.  Missionar}'  disburse- 
ments, (Sl.nia.OB;  also  W,000  from  the  Ameriean 
Bible  Soelrly. 

Sii-ilBrliinil  reported  5.117  members  and  BW  proba- 
tiiiDers,  a  decn'ase  of  607.  Missionary  dlfiburse- 
menln,  «IU,)<57,50. 

5i^'-ii,ineludingFinland.  reported  1S,333  members 
and  2.6tH  probationers,  a  dcereaw  of «.  Mlaslonary 
disbur)iemenls,|Ci5,ri3.35.  AlHul^UOfrom  theAmer- 
ican  Bible  Society. 

.Von™^  reiHirted  4,41  S  members  and  714  pniballon- 
ers,  an  increase  of  .173.  Jlisnionary  disbursenientf , 
ei5.399.KI, 

A-nmarjt  n-porled  1.7(f4  members  an<l  2M!I  proba- 
tioners, an  Increase  of  3K1.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, «11,03»,B0. 

A'..r(A  J-(fi.i.  Rev,  F.  H.  N'cuihrop  arrived  tn  Feh- 
raery  and  dieil  the  fotlowing  year.  Kev,  John  E, 
Newsom  and  wife  (Emma  E.  Day)  arrived  Di-eeniber 
39  mid  n-niiiliied  four  years.  Rev.  A.  J.  )(axweil 
died  October  30.  There  were  ry.VSS  members  and 
7,4«3  probationers,  an  Increase  of  3,59^.  MiKsionarj' 
disburEemellls,  <ilH,350.03. 

.Vwrt  fmlui.  Rev.  fi,  W.  A'.  Park  and  wife  i  Eu(t.-nia 
W.  Johnson)  and  Rev.  F.  E.  X.  Shaw  and  wife  iCar- 
olinc I  joined  in  India.  Ri-v.  J.  B.  Itiiiirkk  mBrrte.1 
Miss  Mary  J.  I'i-a»e  June  10.  Ri'V.  Jribn  O.  Dennina 
and  wife  iMariniri'l  Bcahini  arriviil  in  Dii'enib'-r. 
Ki'v.  (ieurut-  W.  Ifhuiii  I.-FI  India  Man-b  III.  J.  II. 
Schivcty wllbdrvw from  tlie  miniMryuudtlH-Clmreh. 
Then:  were  616  incniUT'  and  SSI  proliit loners, 
nn  incmisH  ot  7".  JIlssioiiHr)"  <lisbur«'tiii-iits. 
?3l.-m.73. 

/;.<yi'.  R<'V.  Julius  f^mith  and  wife  i.Miiry  >  arririil 
in  Kanmoin  in  Dci^.-uiIht.  Iti'V.S.  P.  I^nii.'  I"ft  India 
in  .hiiiimry.  Kov.  KnrH'h  .lclfri<-s  jiilnml  ihi'  WeKle}-a)i 
(.'liiiirh.  Tlic  Woman's  S<»-iely  si-iit  ont  Miss  Fannie 
I'irkins  and  Miss  Rcb.-'.-a  Dully.    Th.-iv  v.,;-.-  I*'.-. 

Missionary-  dWnuwmfiit-.  W1.71i-.!H. 

M-i!.i!i'ia.  Bcv.  \y.  a.  Shellal«'ur  iiiid  wife  i  Fanny  i 
and  Kev.  D.  D.  Moore  j.iine.1  the  Mlf^.^i<in.  Mr. 
M.K)r<-  l<'fl  Ibe  .Mission  in  !>««.  Rev.  »".  \.  Bn-w- 
strT  was  trunsferr-il  to  the  Foochow  Conference. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Munwui  wiis  the  nelini[  Biii>erintendi'nt. 
Rev.  W.  T,  Kenseti  came  to  the  fnilcd  States.  B.  H. 
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Methodist  Mission  Work  in  Kiukiang. 


Balderston  and  C.  E.  Copeland  arrived  in  August 
to  teach  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  School.  There  were 
98  memlx^rs  and  22  probationers,  an  increase  of  13. 
Missionary  disbursements,  ?rt,570.14. 

Bttlgaria.  Rev.  John  S.  Ladd  returne<l  to  the 
United  States  in  July.  There  were  128  members  and  35 
probationers,  a  decrease  of  4.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, $19,595.84. 

Itahj.  Rev.  Elmer  E.  Powell  arrived  from  the 
United  States.  There  were  743  members  and  198 
probationers,  an  increase  of  3.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, $46,231.10. 

Japan.  Rev.  Benj.  Chappell  was  received  from  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  Rev.  C.  S.  Ix)ng  died 
September  4.    Rev.  J.   F.   Belknap    married    Miss 


I 
Mary  A.  Vance  December  25.    Rev.  M.  N.  Frantz, 

Rev.  C.  W.  Green,  and  Rev.  D.  N.  Mclnturflf  returned 

to  the  United  States.    The  Woman's  Society  sent 

Miss  Leonora  Seeds  and  Miss  Grace  Tuclcer.    There 

were  2,815  members  and  718  probationers,  a  gain 

:  of  4.    Missionary  disbursements,  $54,299.39. 

I  Mexico.  Rev.  II.  G.  Limeric  married  Miss  Nellie 
Xeese  December  28.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  M  iss 
Tlieda  A.  Parker  and  Miss  Ida  B.  Walton.    Tliere 

I  wen.»  1,308  members  and  1,129  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  394.  Mis.sionary  disbursements,  $52,976.63. 
Korea.  Tlie  Woman's  Society  sent  out  Miss  Margaret 
Bengel  and  Miss  Rosetta  Sherwood,  M.D.  No  new 
statistics  were  reported.  Missionary  disbursements, 
$15,476.51. 


FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Methodist  Mission  Work  in  Eiokiang. 

BY    KEV.    JAMES   JACKSON. 

THE  outlook  for  mission  work  in  Central  China  was 
never  so  goml  as  now.  There  is  a  very  decided 
change  taking  place  in  this  province  of  Kiangsi  in 
the  attitude  of  the  jjeople  toward  Christianity.  Our 
one  grt.»at  difficulty  is  how  to  enter  the  doors  that  are 
opening  on  every  hand.  Our  n^sources,  humanly 
speaking,  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  work.  We  have  about  twenty  millions  ot  i>eople 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Kiukiang  District,  and 
only  two  male  missionaries  besides  myself  to  make 
known  the  Gospel  and  instruct  the  native  churches. 
I  am  pastor  of  a  church  of  140  members  ;  do  all  my 
own  preaching,  both  Sunday  and  week  days ;  superin- 
tend my  own  Sunday  school  (170  i>re.sent  yesterday); 
pastor  of  the  foreign  community,  to  whom  I  preach 
an  Engli.sh  sermon  every  Sunday  night ;  principal  of 
the  Kiukiang  Institute,  in  which  I  teach  at  least  two 
hours  a  day,  and  1  have  charge  of  the  whole  school 
with  seventy  .students  now  resident ;  editor  of  the 
Snudaf/  Sf'hool  Journal^  which  rtHjuires  me  to  translate 
the  International  Lessons  every  quarter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  have  prepare<l  and  am  still  preparing 
books  for  our  native  preat^hers,  and  have  just  been 
put  upon  the  cominitt(?e  for  preparing  an  annotate<I 
Bible.  You  see  that  there  is  not  much  chance  to  be 
idle,  and  other  men  are  equally  burdene<l.  But  it  is 
not  the  work  that  burdens  one,  but  the  thought  of 
our  utter  inability  to  meet  the  ncfds  of  it  with  our 
present  rescmrces.  We  nce<l  more  men  and  more 
money  to  enable  lis  to  tlo  all  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
take  advantage  of  present  opportunitit^s. 

Our  school  here  is  doing  gooil  work  in  training  na- 
tive workers,  luit  we  have  been  hampenrd  all  the 
year  for  lack  of  funds.  Our  one  hope  for  reaching' 
the  masses  is  by  a  trained  ban<l  of  native  workers, 
and  our  school  here  .should  Im»  lib«Tally  supported  in 
order  that  it  may  supply  that  ncM'd.  It  is  the  only 
Protestant  Christian  training  school  amr>ng  these 
twenty  millions  of  pt?ople.  The  Rj)inanists  an' 
pushing  their  work  in  all  directions.  They  have  just 
built  a  cathedral  within  two  minutes^  walk  of  our  in- 


stitute, and  they  have  another  in  course  of  erec- 
tion only  a  mile  away.  We  need  to  bestir  ourselves 
if  Methodism  is  to  take  the  place  she  ought  to  have 
in  this  province.  We  were  the  j>iont»ers  in  this  city, 
and  we  ought  not  to  drop  behind  now  that  opportu- 
nities are  offering  on  every  hand. 


The  Wnhn  Oiicoiti  OentraL  Ohina  Mission,  in 

1897. 

BY   REV.   J.    F.   NEWMAN. 

THROUGHOUT  the  regi<m  of  which  Wuhu  is  our 
evangelistic  center  there  has  been  a  steady, 
healthful  interest  in  the  Gospel  message,  and  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing 
and  glad  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Redeemer. 

As  we  look  at  the  numeri(»al  report  of  last  year 
and  compare  it  with  the  statistics  of  the  present 
there  is  great  reason  to  be  encourage<i  and  to  thank 
God  for  his  abiding  presence  and  the  success  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  us.  Tlie  following  are  th'*  statistics 
of  the  Wuhu  Circuit  for  1897,  briefly  stated  : 

Number  of  members  and  probationers  at 

clo.se  of  Conference  year 2i»0 

Total  number  last  year 150 

Increase 149 

Baptisms  for  '07 58 

»*  "    '<Mi :U 

Increa.'ie *J4 

ColU^'tionsfor.*«*lf-support  mu\  locjil 
puri)ose» .^101 .44 

With  Wuhu  as  a  center,  we  have  four  out  slat  ions, 
which  might  be  called  subceiiters,  from  which  our 
native  heli>ers  spread  tlic  (iospt»l  seed.  These  are 
Tai  Ping  ?'u,  Yun  Tsao,  Yang  Tsun  Tang,  and  Lu 
Kan. 

At  the  first  one  mentirmed  work  during  the  present 
year  has  progressed  rather  slowly,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  nativ«.»  pastor,  Brother  L., 
has  done  faithful  work  for  his  jx'ople,  and  that  there 
will  be  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  near  future. 

Yun  Tsao  closes  a  prosperous  year.    Tliere  are 


A  Hecent  Convert  in  West  China. 
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now  at  this  place  35  members  and  47  probationers, 
20  of  whom  have  been  baptized.  A  certain  class 
among  the  members  have  l^een  inclined  to  use  the 
name  and  the  power  of  the  Church  for  other  purposes 
than  the  salvation  of  souls—namely,  for  personal 
ends  in  lawsuits  and  neighborhood  disputes.  How- 
ever, with  constant  admonition  upon  the  danger  and 
folly  of  such  a  course  of  action  they  have  been  dis- 
suaded from  it,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  much  less 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Yang  Tsun  Tang  is  a  station  newly  opened  this 
year  at  a  place  about  forty  miles  from  Wuhu,  and 
promises  to  become  a  very  hopeful  field,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  self-support.  We  have  now  enrolled 
60  probationers  and  as  many  more  inquirers,  some 
of  whom  will  undoubtedly  enter  the  Church.  A 
building  for  religious  services  has  been  completed 
by  them,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Gospel  in  that  >icinity. 

At  Lu  Kan,  where  preaching  services  have  been 
held  for  several  years,  we  have  a  number  of  proba- 
tioners, and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  fruitful 
year  to  come. 

Second  Street,  Wuhu,  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  83 
having  been  added  to  the  church  during  the  year. 
The  Sunday  school  has  more  than  doubled  itself,  and 
the  interest  in  all  departments  of  our  work  there 
shows  an  encouraging  progress. 

Yih  Chi  Shang,  with  the  large  number  of  patients  in 
the  hospital  and  the  little  villages  and  hamlets  near 
at  hand,  presents  a  splendid  opportunity  for  building 
up  a  prosperous  church  in  connection  with  the  hos- 
pital chapel.  Twenty-four  additions  to  the  church 
have  been  reported.  Not  only  is  our  location  favor- 
able for  country  work  in  the  near  vicinity,  but  from 
Wuhu  as  a  center,  we  have  easy  access  by  water 
courses  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Anwhei  Province. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  spiritual  and  numerical 
growth.  God's  promises  have  been  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration.  The  year  to 
come  opens  with  bright  prospects  of  a  yet  more 
abundant  harvest.  Would  that  there  were  more 
reapers  to  gather  it ! 

Finally,  for  all  these  things— for  all  that  God  has 
wrought  in  and  through  hiss<'rvants — **  unto  him  Ikj 
glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
ages 


who  is  a  Christian,  and  he  believed  we  had  the  true 
doctrine. 

He  said  that  he  believed  in  God  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Saviour.  He  bought  a  Bible  and  h3rmn 
book,  and  from  that  time  on  he  has  never  missed  a 
public  service.  He  has  shown  himself  a  humble, 
sincere  follower  of  Christ.  He  is  independent,  hav- 
ing a  good  business,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  local  church.  He  lives 
with  a  widowed  sister,  and  has  set  up  a  family  altar 
and  led  his  sister  and  her  daughter-in-law  to  Christ. 

Brother  Kiu  hcui  never  been  a  itorstoper  of  idols. 
When  a  small  child  he  was  placed  in  a  family  that 
did  not  worship  idols.  They  belonged  to  a  sect 
which  has  become  affiliated  with  the  Buddhists, 
though  said  at  the  first  not  to  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  them.  The  founder  was  Ta  mo  (the 
name  by  which  the  apostle  Thomas  is  known  in  Cen- 
tral Asia),  who  came  from  the  West.  They  in  past 
centuries  were  greatly  persecuted;  they  have  no 
temples,  but  where  the  worshiper  is  there  he  can 
worship  God.  There  are  many  of  this  sect  scattered 
in  this  province ;  perhaps  they  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Xestorian  Church.  May  God  help  Broth« 
er  Kiu  to  lead  other  of  his  friends  to  the  light. 
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A  Seoent  Oonvert  in  West  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  n.  OLIN  CADT. 

AMONG  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  full  membership  during  the  past  year  in 
Chentu,  West  Oiina,  is  a  middle-aged  man  namtnl 
Kiu,  a  seller  of  tapes  and  ribbon.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing just  in  the  midst  of  thi*  hour  of  the  morning  Bible 
class,  he  came  in,  walked  up  front,  saluted  me  with 
his  best  Chinese  bow,  and  quietly  took  a  seat ;  this 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  st»en  him.  After  the 
class  was  over  I  spoke  with  him :  he  said  that  he 
had  come  to  be  a  Christian  ;  that  he  had  read  some 
of  our  tracts,  had  inqulre<l  of  our  neighbors  about 
us,  and  had  had  several  talks  with  our  gateman, 


The  Mezioo  Methodist  Institate  at  Paebla. 

BY   REV.    W.    S.    SPENCER,   PRESIDENT. 

THE  Mexico  Methodist  Institute  has  seen  a  very 
encouraging — a  year  year  which,  in  two  rt»- 
spects  at  least,  is  the  most  prosperous  of  her  history. 
First  in  respect  to  numbers :  Our  numbers  have 
been  larger  than  during  any  other  year  since  the 
school  was  begun ;  more  young  men  have  felt  her 
influence  this  year  than  during  any  other  year  of  her 
history.  We  have  enrolled  during  the  year  159 
students.  Of  these  106  have  been  day  scholars  while 
53  have  lived  with  us  as  boarding  pupils.  Second, 
in  respect  to  self-support :  That  mission  work  may 
bo  most  blessed  to  a  people  it  must  teach  them 
among  otlier  things,  independence;  while  it  bears 
gifts  in  its  own  hands  it  must  seek  for  gifts  from  the 
hands  that  receive  ;  as  it  is  generous  so  nmst  it  in- 
culcate generosity.  So  when  we  can  record  increased 
self-support  we  feel  tliat  we  are  recor<iing  a  forward 
movement  in  true  mission  work.  This  is  a  fact  in 
our  school  this  year.  We  have  rt»ceived  the  largest 
income  from  self-support  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  details  of  class  room  work  the  school  has 
prospered  better  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  so  crippled  a  condition.  It  will  be  rememberetl 
that  the  school  has  been  without  a  resident  director 
for  practically  three  years.  The  entire  wf>rk  of  the 
Theological  Department  has  been  the  care  of  the 
only  missionar>'  fof  our  Board)  stationed  south  of 
Mexico  City.  The  school  is  manned  by  a  truly  able 
corps  of  teachers :  if  only  wisdom  be  given  for  the 
right  direction  of  this  force,  the  future  of  the  school 
is  glorious. 

We  have  sent  out  this  year  three  well-equipped 
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The  Sahhath  in  Chili. 


3'oang  men  to  be,  as  we  believe,  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement to  the  ministry  of  our  native  Church  and 
to  contribute  not  a  little  to  her  advancement  during 
the  coming  generation.  We  have  sent  out  one  other, 
a  Japanese,  to  be  the  interpreter,  ad\i8er,  and  di- 
rector of  the  large  Japanese  colony  which  has  just 
been  founded  in  tliis  republic,  lie  will  carry  the  In- 
fluence of  this  school  among  a  purely  i>agan  people, 
and  will  spread  the  ideas  for  which  we  stand  among 
a  virgin  community. 

Our  opportunities  are  magnilicent.  We  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  of  Mexico.  The  young  men  we 
train  here  are  to  mold  the  Methodism  of  this 
republi<?  for  all  time.  The  destiny  of  Mexico  is  to  Ik? 
shaped  largely  by  Mexicans.  The  foreigner  Intro- 
duces ideas,  but  the  native  applies  thelu.  It  is  the 
son  of  the  soil,  wlio  comes  closest  to  the  lives  of  the 
people,  who  speaks  most  directly  to  their  hearts. 
Through  him,  chielly,  we  must  accomplish  our  work. 
Our  school  does  succeed  in  cfjuipping  these  young 
men.  Tliey  are  going  out  from  us  (such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  missionaries  longest  in  the  field) 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  difflculties  of  the  work, 
more  constant  in  their  devotions,  more  robust  as 
Christians,  than  are  those  who  do  not  have  the 
training. 

Tliis  is  our  first  great  work,  but  it  is  not  all.  We 
have  the  opportunity  of  evangelists.  The  choice 
young  men  of  the  nation  an?  being  sent  to  us.  They 
come  to  us  from  the  families  of  our  native  Protes- 
tants (at  least  one  of  our  boys  is  the  third  generation 
of  Protestants  of  pure  Indian  stm-k),  from  the  homes 
of  our  native  miuLstry,  and  from  liberal  circles  of 
society.  Not  all  of  them  are  avowed  Protestants 
when  they  come,  still  less  aw  they  all  Christians  by 
experience.  They  come  to  us  at  the  time  of  life 
when  they  are  most  impressionable,  when  their 
character  is  forming.  See  what  an  opportunity  is 
ours  !  We  can  unfold  the  Gospel  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  unknown,  or  to  whom,  at  l>est,  it  is  known  only 
in  a  fragmentary  and  distorted  way.  We  can  guide 
those  who  are  most  childlike  in  Christian  exi>erience 
toward  the  full  statun?  of  manh(X)d. 

Such  are  our  opportunities,  but  in  meeting  them 
we  are  crippletl  ])y  a  .serious  lack  of  fun<ls.  While 
the  work  of  the  school  has  grf>wn  our  in<rome  has 
been  cut  down.  To  do  increaseti  work  upon  a  de- 
creased appropriation  is  impossible.  True  we  have 
reported  increased  self-support,  but  (as  at  home)  a 
pupil's  tuition  does  not  cover  all  the  cost  of  his 
schooling.  Each  new  lx>y  adds  an  expense  above 
the  amount  of  his  tuition.  Our  increasing  numbers, 
then,  bring  increasing  burdens.  We  cannot  meet 
them  with  a  straiteneci  purse. 

It  is  a  joy  to  report  a  generous  gift  which  has 
come  to  us  during  the  year.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
permanently  endowed  strholarshii) — providing  for 
the  education  of  one  boy  each  year  from  now  till  the 
end  of  time,  Gml  willing.  This  splendid  gift  is  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Philip  Reynolds,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
Are  there  not  other  stewards  in  the  Master's  house- 
hold who  will  invest  some  of  the  Master's  goods  in 
this  part  of  his  vineyard  ? 


The  Sabbath  in  OhilL 

BT   KEV.  GEORGE  B.  BENEDICT. 

LET  it  be  remembered  that  Chili  is  one  of  the  first 
two  countries,  if  not  the  first,  in  South  America. 
It  is  the  most  progressive  and  most  liberal.  The 
Sabbath  here  and  in  Argentina  is  better  observed 
than  in  their  sister  republics. 

Tlie  Sabbath  is  a  holiday.  Thert^  are  otlier  holidays, 
such  as  saints'  days,  and  national  days,  Independ- 
ence Day  (18th  of  September),  the  president's  birth- 
day, etc. 

There  are  services  in  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath. 
These  services  begin  very  early  in  the  morning  an<l 
are  concluded  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  They 
begin  early  so  as  to  finish  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  people  breakfast  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Tlie  rest 
of  the  day  is  given  up  to  recreation  and  diversiobs. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  people  attend  services 
on  Sabbath  mornings.  The  attendance  is  nmch 
greater  on  Mints'  ihtys ;  these  are  hJij  days.  The 
saints  are  adored ;  the  saints  make  intercession  for 
the  people,  the  Virgin  being  mo.stpnmiinent. 

Tlie  churches  are  throngcnl  A^Vy  »<>/ A*  (Santa  Sem- 
ana).  This  is  the  time  when  all  the  faithful  (V)  c<m- 
fess— go  about  the  stret^s  chanting  their  prayers. 
Then  they  think  themselves  sufliciently  pardone<l  for 
a  whole  year,  and  do  not  darken  a  churi'h  door  till 
next  holy  week.  The  people  regard  those  days  and 
perio<l8  made  sacred  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
of  more  consequence  than  the  day  ordaine<l  of  God 
to  be  kept  holy. 

The  theaters,  circuses,  horse  races,  games  of  foot- 
l)all  and  cricket  are  thronged  by  the  crowds,  while 
the  best  attended  and  most  popular  balls  are  given 
on  the  Sabbath. 

The  social  clubs  have  tlieir  business  meetings 
almost  entirely  Sabbath  evenings,  and  i>lan  their 
banquets  and  public  entertainments  for  the  same 
sacred  day. 

Politics  have  invaded  God's  day.  All  the  national 
and  provincial  elections  are  held  on  that  day.  All 
political  meetings  and  i)olitical  demonstrations— as 
parades  and  processions — are  held  on  the  Sabbath. 
Is  there  to  be  a  r^'view  of  troops,  or  of  firemen,  or  a 
firemen's  tournament  ?  The  sacred  day  is  the  one  se- 
lected as  a  general  rule.  The  aristocracy  and  high 
ofticials  lead  in  tliis  high-han<led  (IcM'cration. 

lliere  is  a  partial  (cessation  of  business  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  great  majority  of  the  wholesale 
stores  close.  Quite  a  i)ortion  of  the  general  n^tail 
stores  closer,  especially  after  1 1  a.  m.  But  small  ston's 
and  corner  gnweries  are  oix*n  all  day  and  till  mid- 
night. The  corner  groceries,  cantinas,  saloons,  ho- 
tel bars,  and  eating  hous4's  do  a  thrivinc:  busine.«*s  ii* 
Vuptof  seUiiiff.  This  iHJOple  love  wine,  l)ran<ly,  ami 
ihirha  (cider).  There  is  much  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  gratification  of  the  baser  passions  on 
this  holy  day,  greater  by  far  than  on  secular  days. 
The  buying  and  selling  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  in 
fruits,  candies,  and  eatables  is  more  active.  These 
dealers  hawk  their  goods  about  the  streets,  shouting 
their  wares  into  the  public  ear.    Carts  from  the 
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countr}'  laden  with  wood,  charcoal,  and  vegetables 
traverse  the  streets,  and  their  contents  find  sale. 
Drays,  coaches,  and  street  cars  add  to  the  general 
desecration. 

Tlie  foreitrn  elements  in  the  population  help  to 
.«iwell  the  volume  of  desecration.  The  Germans, 
French,  and  Italians  would  be  expected  naturally  to 
fall  in  with  the  godless  crowd,  because  the  Sabbath 
is  spent  more  or  less  the  same  in  their  home  lands ; 
but  when  the  English  fall  into  the  same  godless 
practice  it  is  a  surprise  to  many. 

The  Eiigli.sh  are  here  for  financial  reasons.  There 
are  opportunities  to  gain  wealth  that  are  not  pre- 
.*H*nted  in  the  home  land.  They  are  worshi[>ers  of 
mammon  on  the  secular  days  and  devotees  of  pleas- 
ure and  8elf-grat1fl<ration  on  (Jod's  day.  So  few  rev- 
ei-ence  Go<l  and  the  Sabbath  that  they  are  the  excep- 
tion proving  the  rule  a])ove  stated. 

The  foreign  element  ])eing  so  largely  commercial, 
they  are  not  given  so  generally  to  the  excesses  of 
drink,  but  it  may  be  said  they  out-Chihno  the  Chilmo* 
in  the  matt**r  of  Sabbath  desecration  as  regards 
games.  The  English  have  t^specially  signalized  them- 
selves in  the  introduction  of  bicycle  tournaments, 
chases,  and  races,  as  well  as  football  and  cricket. 
Tlieir  exhibitions  and  contests  are  billed  and  adver- 
tised for  the  holy  Sabbath. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Churi'hes,  with  the  native  preachers, 
hold  their  religious  services  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
preaching  services,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  the 
Sabbath  schools,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
the  Ep worth  I^asrues,  are  stemming  this  tide  of  dese- 
cration. The  native  members  of  our  churches  show 
a  remarkable  faithfulness  in  their  attendance  upon 
divine  services  morning  and  evening  and  at  the 
Sabbath  schools.  Their  example  l)ears  fruit,  and 
their  friends  and  neighbors  are  following  that  ex- 
ample and  finding  the  Lord. 

The  heralds  of  the  cross  are  denouncing  this  glar- 
ing national  sin,  and  declaring  the  conmiand  of  the 
Lord  to  **  rememlxjr  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy." 

The  clouds  are  never  so  thick  but  that  there  is  a 
little  rift  somewhere,  that  the  sunlight  may  rest  upon 
a  little  portion  of  the  lands<'ape,  to  make  it  attractive 
by  contrast  with  the  remainder  shadow  darkened. 
To  the  credit  of  Chili  bullfights  are  prohibited  and 
are  unknown. 


I  am  asking  friends  to  undertake  the  support  of  one 
or  more  each,  at  $15  a  year  per  boy.  We  are  now 
getting  splendid  quarters  for  our  school. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  baptized  ten  of  our  famine  relief 
workers  and  sixty-eight  of  our  orphan  boys.  "We 
have  three  hundred  relief  workers,  who  are  being 
taught  the  Scriptures  daily.  We  expect  many  more 
to  accept  Christ  soon. 

The  Brahman  priest  that  I  baptized  a  year  ago  is 
now  preaching  the  (xospel  to  the  same  people  that  he 
formerly  taught  to  worship  idols.  I  baptized  one  of 
his  Brahman  converts  recently,  and  also  his  own 
wife. 

The  American  grain  brought  to  India  by  Dr.  Ilobbs 
lately  has  been  a  great  blessing.  It  has  saveil  many 
lives  and  much  suffcrins:. 

A  week  ago  this  evening  wife  and  I  were  walking 
home  from  our  school.  We  heard  groans,  and  in  the 
dim  twilight  saw  a  man  lying  in  the  road.  We  asked 
the  trouble,  and  he  only  pointed  to  his  mouth.  His 
little  niet^  was  trying  to  raise  him  up.  She  said  they 
hail  heard  in  their  villa^re  that  the  missionary  was 
giving  grain  to  the  poor.  They  started  into  town, 
but  he  was  so  weak  from  starvation  that  bi'fore  he 
reached  our  house  he  fell  do^-n  exliausted.  The 
police  station  was  near.  We  had  him  <'arried  there, 
gave  him  milk  and  light  food.  Next  day  he  was  able 
to  walk  about.  We  gave  them  a  supply  of  grain  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  village,  one  more  life  saved. 
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THE  famine  in  India  is  easing  up.  The  prospects 
for  the  rain  crops  are  splendid  in  most  parts, 
and  these  will  l>e  harvestttd  and  on  the  market  in 
December.  The  famine  will  not  be  over  till  the 
wheat,  grain,  dal,  etc.,  are  harvested  in  February  an<l 
March. 

Missionaries  will  have  a  large  numlx^r  of  famine 
ori)hans  left  on  their  hands.  I  shall  have  four  hun- 
dred boys  in  my  orphanage  when  the  famine  closes. 


My  Work  in  Singapore. 

BY    REV.    FKEl)    H.     MOKQAN. 

MY  work  in  Singapore  is  what  is  termed  English 
work,  though  it  is  not  what  mi^ht  be  i)n)perly 
understood  by  the  term  exclusively  with  English  or 
EuroiKjan  people. 

Our  little  church  of  about  a  hundred  members  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  most  unique  in  all  Methodism,  as 
it  includes  English-speaking  people  of  many  diflferent 
races  and  tongues,  several  of  our  most  earnest  and 
eflacient  workers  being  drawn  from  the  Eastern 
races. 

Hon.  Toshiro  Fujita,  the  Japanese  consul,  has 
been  identified  with  us  during  his  stay  in  Singapore, 
and  has  proven  a  most  valuable  worker.  His  class  in 
Sunday  school,  compQsed  of  young  Japanese  stu- 
dents, is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Fujita,  being  a  growing  man,  a  n*presentative 
of  the  new  "young  Japan, ^'  has  been  lately  trans- 
ferred to  the  legation  at  Bangkok.  He  is  a  loyal 
Methodist,  and  is  now  very  anxious  that  we  should 
open  up  work  in  that  city,  where  we  would  have  his 
most  hearty  support. 

We  number  among  our  adherents,  besides  the  usual 
European  languages — Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese, 
Cingalese,  Tamil,  and  Eurasian,  which  latter  is,  of 
course,  the  more  numerous  element,  and  which  must 
be  the  mainstay  of  our  work  in  these  fields.  Many 
of  them  are  most  earnest  in  their  devotions  and 
labors,  and  in  all  departments  are  valuable  helpers 
in  our  work. 
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At  the  head  of  our  Sunday  school  are  Brother  John  I  By  this  time  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  tired  and 
Polglase  and  Brother  Benjafield,  who  have  been  ,  hunj^ry  one  can  lo^et  a  little  breakfast  and  rest.  At  5 
identified  with  the  churc^h  from  the  beginning,  being  oVlock  in  the  evening  comes  the  principal  service  of 
among  the  first  to  welcome  and  support  Dr.  Oldham  j  the  day,  with  a  lar^e  and  intelligent  congregation, 
when  he  came  to  Singapore.  Tliese  brethren  are  ,  while  at  8  p.  m.  comes  a  largely  attende<!  evangelistic 
Wesleyan  Methotlists,  but  have  never  8werve<l  from  service,  when  the  church  is  well  filled  with  a  congre- 
their  devotion  to  our  church  since  they  identified    gation  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  young  people,  who 


themselves  with  us  twelve  years  ago. 
We  have  a  Sunday  school  of  some  one  hundred  and 


perhaps  attend  no  otlier  service  during  the  day,  or, 
indeed,  during  the  week.    How  they  enjoy  the  sing- 


thirty  membt^rs,  and  are  steadily  growing.  ing  1    What  a  volume  of  song  rolls  out  into  the 

The  Epworth  League  has  ever  been  a  valuable  a<l-  i  darkness  of  the  city  !    Then,  after  a  short  Gospel 

junct  of  our  work.    It  has  a  goodly  numlwr  of  ear-   talk,  they  are  dismisse<l,  and  the  day*s  work  is  done. 

nest  young   ixjople  who  support   the  pastor   and  ,     During  the  week  the  work  is  variwl.    Monday  the 


church  most  nobly  in  all  their  undertakings. 
A  street  meeting  has  lK?en  maintained  by  them  for 


pastor  is  expected  to  visit  the  barracks  and  hospital  at 
Fort  Canning;  Tut»sday  evening  is  the  prayer  meet- 


some  years,  with  preaching  sometimes  in  English,  ing;  Wednesday  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Miss  Blackmore 
again  in  Chinese,  Malay,  or  Tamil,  as  the  com- !  visit  the  Leper  Hospital,  when  they  can  find  time  : 
plexion  of  tlie  assenil)le<l  crowd  may  determine.  '  Thursday  the  pastor  is  expected  to  visit  the  ontsta- 
They  also  visit  the  hospitals  regularly,  holding  serv-  tions  and  forts  on  the  islands  near  by,  and  so  cm. 
ices,  distributing  flowers  and  tracts,  besides  much  1  One  always  finds  something  to  do. 
outside  work  under  the  Mercy  and  Help  Department,  I  This  climate)  is  a  severe  tax  on  one's  physical 
while  last,  but  not  least,  raising  a  generous  sum  for  j  strength,  but  we  have  thus  far  been  kept  in  perfect 
the  support  of  the  church.  health. 

An  important  branch  of  our  work  is  that  among  God  is  blessing  our  work.  On  a  recent  Sunday  I 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  royal  service.  As  received  into  memi>ership  six  young  people,  two 
chaplain  to  the  Wesleyan  tn)ops,  the  pastor  preaches  Chinese,  two  Siamese,  and  two  Europeans.  A  young 
to  a  large  number  of  men,  besides  visiting  them  in  man  came  to  me  ri'cently  who  is  of  the  Brahman 
barracks  and  aboanl  ship.  caste.    Thirty-five  years  ago  in  a  little  town  in  India 

Let  me  give  you  a  program  of  our  weekly  services.  |  a  faithful  missionary  labored,  and  after  a  time  was 
We  will  begin  with  the  Sabbath.  At  7:30  a.  m.,  rejoiee<l  at  the  conversion  of  a  family  consisting  of 
when  in  America  the  only  peoi)le  to  be  seen  on  the  six  brothers,  their  wives  and  mothers,  in  all  ten  i)er- 
streets  are  the  milkmen,  bakers,  and  a  few  devout  ,  sons.  Not  all  at  on<*e,  but  gradually,  these  ten  were  all 
Catholics  on  their  way  to  early  mass,  our  first  service  ^  converted  to  God,  two  of  them  from  the  priestluKxl. 
begins.  The  fn^sli  morning  air,  which  as  yet  has  not  This  young  man^s  father  was  one  of  them, 
acquired  the  burning  heat  of  the  rapidly  rising  sun.  We  have  in  our  school  now,  as  a  pupil-teacher,  a 
the  cool  interior  of  our  little  chun'h,  with  its  oin-n  young  man  who  was  given  to  the  pric^stluxxl  in  Siam 
doors  and  windows  all  around,  the  little  birds  which  wh(?n  young.  He  rebelled  when  older  at  what  he  saw 
twitter  and  fly  to  and  fro  overhead,  the  scented  '  an<l  learnt^l,  and  coming  to  Singapore  became  con- 
odors  fnmi  the  hillsi<le,  and  the  fresh,  exiH'ctant  vertcrd  to  G(kI,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most  fearless 
faces  of  a  quiet,  reverent  congregation  make  it  a  |  and  earnest  young  preachers,  who,  if  opportunity 
most  delightful  service.      •  offers,  will  return  some  day  to  preach  Jesus  to  his 

Here  is  a  group  of  Jai^k  tars  fn)m  the  ships  in  port,  j  own  people. 
"Hearts  of  oak"— that  when  once  touched  by  the,  A  few  months  ago  a  poor  dying  woman  whom  Mrs. 
love  of  Jesus  make  valiant  hearts  indee<l ;  here  a  Morgan  and  myself  had  called  upon  in  the  barracks 
little  knot  of  soldiers  from  the  fort  just  above  us,  in  sent  for  me  from  the  hospital.  Her  own  clergynmn, 
their  neat  Khaki  suits ;  yonder  a  bevy  of  girls  from  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  Ijcen  visiting  her,  but 
our  girls'  s<rhool,  utider  tlic  leadership  of  Miss  Lilly,  she  wished  me  to  come.  We  went  and  found  her  in 
or  her  assistant.  Miss  Gunatil«rka,  while  the  rest  of  a  most  i)itiable  state.  She  was  afraiiV  to  die;  lier 
the  congregation  is  made  up  of  missionaries  and  our  anguish  was  pitiful  as  she  talked  about  it  ;  slie  was 
rt»gular  attendants,  among  wh<*)m  is  a  gcxxlly  sprin-  not  prepared  ;  she  could  n<Jt  die ;  her  children  were 
kling  of  young  men  from  the  Anglo-Chinese  School.  '  also  on  her  mind,  and  she  was  so  rebellious.  I  talked 
This  service  lasts  one  hour,  after  which  eomes  the  with  her  about  Jesus,  and  his  willintrness  to  reedve 
Sunday  sch(K)I,  from  W.JiO  to  l):i}().  i  her  ;  told  her  what  a  friend  he  was.  and  of  the  i»eace 

\X  8:30  the  pastor  drives  to  Taugliu  Barracks,  he  gives ;  and  after  praying  with  her  went  away.  I 
three  miles  away,  whert^  he  holds  the  regular  parade  was  away  when  she  died  a  day  or  two  later,  but  Mrs. 
service  for  the  Wesleyan  troops.  Sometimes  he  sends  Morgan  who  visiteil  her  again  found  a  mn>t  wonder- 
a  substitiUe  from  among  the  young  men,  in  onler  to  ful  chanire.  She  said,  "  (),  I  am  so  glad  you  eauie. 
relieve  himself  a  little,  as  the  climate  robs  one  of  the  I  was  afrai<l  to  die,  but  now  I  am  not  afraid  :  I  have 
energy  that  he  has  in  a  colder  country.  I  lai<l  it  all  on  Jesus,  and  he  dm^s  help  me  ;  I  am  ready 

At  10:30  the  newly  organized  Tamil  Church  holds    to  go  when  he  wants  me." 
its  service,  which  the  pastor  mu.*«t  attend  as  he  is,      After  she  died  her  little  girls  were  taken  into  our 
able,  th(mgh  Simon  Peter,  a  local  deacon,  ministers    sehool,  and  have  be(?n  with  us  till  r<*eently,  when 
regularly  to  them.  the  father,  wlio  was  a  wicked  goiUess  man,  came  to 
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take  them  away.  The  elder  girl  I  had  received  into 
the  Church,  and  she  was  a  devoted  little  Christian. 
The  father  took  the  children  out  to  purchase  some 
things,  and  on  his  return  the  little  girl  was  noticed 
crying,  when  we  learned  that  he  had  taken  the 
children  to  a  public  house  and  tried  to  compel  them 
to  drink  liquor.  The  younger  children  yielded,  but 
this  little  maid  sturdily  refused  despite  her  father's 
threats  that  when  he  got  her  away  he  would  compel 
her  to  do  his  bidding  or  whip  her. 

Her  mother  had  left  her  younger  children  in  her 
care,  so  she  could  not  desert  them,  though  we  would 
ghully  have  kept  her,  as  she  gave  promise  of  being  a 
faithful  worker.  We  can  only  commend  her  to  the 
care  of  a  loving  Father,  and  who  knows  but  she  may 
yet  lead  her  cruel  parent  to  Jesus. 

I  l)elicve  this  English  Church  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  I  need  an  English  deaconess  very  much 
to  work  among  the  women.  Will  not  some  good 
woman  who  wants  to  do  this  work  volunteer,  and 
some  elect  brother  or  sister  provide  the  means  for  her 
support  ? 

Hotea  from  Ohristiania  District,  Horway  Oonf erence. 

BY  REV.   T.   B.   BAKRATT,   PREiilDIXO  ELDER. 

THIS  district  comprises  at  present,  besides  the 
city,  twelve  towns  and  several  extensive  coun- 
try districts,  but  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween these  places  and  the  city  are  generally  good. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  good  work  of  salvation 
has  been  progressing  favorably  in  all  these  commu- 
nities, and  in  several  we  have  had  powerful  revivals. 
A  very  great  increase  of  membership  may  not  be 
noted,  but  the  reasons  for  this  have  often  been 
pointed  out  in  former  reports,  and  these  still  block 
the  way  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Lutheran  priests  have  also  opposed  us  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  liave  again  trkni  to  prove 
that  we  are  a  foreign  Church,  and  ought  therefore  to 
leave  Norway  and  do  work  elsewhere.  We  have  re- 
futed this  charge  and  have  shown,  in  a  way  that 
must  satisfy  every  impartial  Christian,  that  our  work 
was  and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  people,  and  the  result  of  the  crying  spiritual 
neetls  of  the  country,  (iod  raised  up  this  people 
called  Methodists '*  in  order  to  infuse  light  "into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousamls  who  were  dy- 
ing here  for  want  of  spiritual  guidance.  History 
proves  that  the  result  is  a  general  revival  c)f  religion 
all  through  the  country.  'We  are  here  btvause  ite  are 
tcanted  and  were  called  for  by  the  people. 

And  then  again  our  weapons  have  been  spiritual 
all  the  way.  How  diffen*nt  tiie  history  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  !  One  of  its  own  lately  elected  bishops, 
the  present  learned  Bishop  of  Christ  lania,  Dr.  Bang, 
writes  in  his  history  of  tiie  Norwegian  Church  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  The  intntfltirtiou  of  the  Jitfonuation  in  Xoriniy 
in  the  xixteent/i  emtury  t*M>k  jAiur  in  the  sume  manner  <w 
the  iutrtKliirtion  of  ^hrixtianitt/  at  the  c^av  «f  the  tenth 
and  the  etmnnenetnunt  of  t/te  ehet-nth  rentnnj — //  ti\t* 
foretd  niton  the  jnople  by  ttutfard  ri<iitnee  and  jHUcer^ 
We  have  worked  our  way  steadily  'neath  the  guid- 
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ance  of  God,  without  resorting  to  worldly  weai>ons, 
and  wield  an  influence  for  good  to-day  as  never  be- 
fore in  this  country.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  concern- 
ing haiitismal  regeneration  are  the  same  as  before. 
The  priests  preach  it,  and  several  of  the  ablest  among 
the  Lutheran  emissaries  do  the  same.  The  young  are 
constantly  hearing  it  in  the  schools,  churches,  and 
confirmation  classes,  and  at  a  large  convention  of 
Lutheran  ministers  and  emissaries  lately  held  in 
Christlania  especial  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
all  who  intend  to  be  good  Lutherans  nmst  subscribe 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Awj»burg  Confeaxion. 

I  agree  that  many  theologians  attempt  to  put  their 
theories  before  the  public  in  milder  forms  now  than 
in  days  gone  by,  but  the  facts  n^main  the  same. 
And  these  are  that  the  Lutheran  Church  teaches  as  a 
Church  that  the  baby  child  is  rt?generated  in  baptism 
and  receives  there  the  new  life.  This  life  must  be 
nourished  by  the  means  of  grace.  But  supposing 
now  (and  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  make  this  pfjint) 
that  the  act  of  baptism  does  not  impart  life  •  Why, 
then,  as  a  logical  result,  all  that  is  built  on  this 
theory  must  be  false.  No  wonder,  then,  when  the 
supposed  life  meets  the  powers  of  this  world  the 
would-be  Christian  is  blinded  by  this. view  of  religion, 
feels  unable  to  withstand  sin,  and  forms  his  concep- 
tion of  holinesa  in  accordance  with  his  expi'rience. 
Our  views  of  holiness  very  naturally,  therefore, 
clash  with  the  Lutheran  view  of  it.  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  life  within  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Far  from  it.  But  what  life  they 
have  (there  are  numbers  of  warm-hearted  Christians 
in  their  ranks)  is  not  brought  about  by  preaching 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  thousands  now  within 
the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church  repudiate  this  doc- 
trine as  a  monstrous  lie.  Still,  tue  hatf  to  do  with  a 
pf*)jAe  trained  to  hdieve  it.  This  is  a  hindrance,  but 
truth  will  eventually  gain  theyictor}'. 

Several  conventions  have  been  held  on  the  district 
for  our  Ep worth  Leagues,  choirs,  Sunday  schools, 
and  societies,  and  a  regular  meeting  for  ministers 
in  Chrisliania.  But  the  largest  of  these  all  was  the 
District  Conference.  Besides  the  ordinarj'  disciplin- 
ary work,  w^veral  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed 
and  profitable  services  held  in  all  our  churches.  The 
District  Conference  convened  in  Christlania  in  May. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  our  societies  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  good.  Of  course,  difllculties  of  various 
kimis  arise  now  and  then,  but  we  make  no  headway 
by  constantly  counting  shadows.  We  do  iK'tter  by 
letting  in  more  of  the  sunshine  of  the  love  of  Goil. 
This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  we  may 
safely  count  the  last  year  among  the  best  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  The  Sunday  schools  thrive  well, 
and  our  Epworth  Leagues  have  evidently  been  the 
cause,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  revivals  we  have  en- 
joyed. Our  Church  has  also  this  year  done  great 
things  for  temi>erance,  and  aided  fonMhly  in  the 
grejit  battles  fought  against  the  brandy  traffic. 

The  deaconess  work  is  progressing  favorably. 
Three  sisters  were  consecrated  for  this  service  by 
Bishop  Goodsell  during  his  last  stay  with  us.    We 
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should  feel  thankful  for  any  contributions  whatever 
for  this  work  from  our  American  friends.  We  need 
all  the  assistance  possible.  We  have  also  made  an 
attempt  to  start  a  village  mission — of  course,  with- 
out help  of  tlie  mission  money.  But  this  work  is 
very  important,  and  any  private  contributions  are 
received  with  gratitude.  There  are  thousands  in 
the  country  places  who  don't  know  anything  about 
Methodism. 

Our  Book  Concern  has  been  renovated  considera- 
bly tliis  year.  The  name  of  the  business  was  changed 
at  the  las^t  Annual  Conference  from  Dvn  Jicligiotte 
Oraktatfomiiug  to  Xorsk  ForJagiadskab,  Brother 
Christian  Larsen  superintends  the  work  and  has  also 
edited  our  children's  paper.  The  KrUUlUj  Tidntde 
has  been  edited  by  Brother  A.  Olsen,  who  has  also 
43uperintended  our  Theological  School.  Tlie  Epwort  h 
League  paper,  Vanhhn^  was  edite<l  by  Rev.  O.  Olsen, 
Pastor  of  tlie  Second  Church,  Chrlstianla. 

Fifth  Church,  Christiania,  has  de<licated  its  neat 
little  chapel  during  the  year.  Fourth  Church  has  se- 
cured property  in  a  favorable  part  of  the  city  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  church  purposes. 
Third  Church  is  still  abiding  an  ojK'ning  to  obtain  ; 
money  in  order  to  erect  a  church  in  the  heart  of  the 
vity  on  the  property  purchased  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  for  our  soci- 
ety in  Eidsberg  was  laid  in  June,  and  our  chapel  in 
Sandsvor  has  been  wainscoted.  The  Children's 
Homo,  EinniHs  Bormfijnn  (a  private  institution  sup- 
ported by  Methodists  and  outsiders),  has  been  con- 
ducted as  hitherto,  with  Miss  Mary  Barratt  as 
"mother  "  of  the  Home. 

Bishop  Goodsell  reports:  "Our  work  in  Norway 
the  past  year  liad  great  success.  Nearly  five  hun- 
dred souLs  were  added  to  the  Church.  A  few  of  our 
churches,  notably  in  Christiania,  are  self-supporting 
and  more  are  near  it." 


Jericho  fell  by  faith.  So  the  hindrances  will  be  over- 
come by  the  help  of  (iod  and  our  zealous  efforts. 

Our  chapel  at  Levanger  was  destroyed  by  fire 
May  26,  the  day  when  the  whole  town  was  laid  in 
ashes.  Most  of  our  members  in  the  town  lost  their 
homes  and  saved  only  very  little  of  their  furniture. 
Since  that  dreadful  day  the  meetings  have  been  held 
at  the  pastor's  residence.  I  hope  our  chapel  soon  will 
be  rebuilt,  as  we  have  the  sum  of  4,500  crowns  for 
which  the  old  chapel  was  insured. 


Hotes  from  Trondlgem  DiBtricti  Norway  Oonference. 

BY  REV.    HELGE  RISTVEDT,  T.  E. 

MANY  precious  souls  have  been  converted  to  Gotl 
on  the  Trondhjem  District  the  past  year,  and 
sixty-seven  of  those  have  joined  our  chun'h.  Our 
meetings  have  been  well  attende<l  and  our  cause  and 
work  get  more  and  more  acknowledgment.  Many 
I)laces  where  a  Metho<llst  preacher  was  never  heanl, 
ani  where  they  had  false  opinions  about  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  our  Church,  the  walls  of  preju- 
dice are  giving  way. 

This  district  has  a  length  of  about  000  English 
miles,  and  then*  arc  many  places  I  have  visitetl  this 
year  where  we  have  no  church  and  no  preacher.  In 
such  phwes  1  oftrn  have  had  my  best  times.  At  one 
such  a  place  we  have  got  a  house  for  which  a  brother 
has  paid  the  rent  for  thn-e  years,  and  some  otlier 
brethren  have  promised  support  to  a  preac-her  for  six 
months.  We  earnestly  pray  that  Cicnl  will  raise  up 
young  men  willing  to  follow  the  Macedonian  cry. 
This  arrangement  is  built  upon  self-support  from 
the  people  and  will  certainly  have  difficulties  to  com- 
bat, especially  in  the  beginning;  but  the  walls  of 


Foochow  M,  £.  Mission  Press. 

BY  REV.   N.  X.   PLUMB,  Sl'PERINTENDENT. 

THE  Foochow  Mission  Press  has  had  another 
prosperous  year.  About  thirty  men  have  been 
employed  in  the  building,  while  the  folding  of  the 
bindery  department  has  been  done  by  women  in 
their  homes.  Recently,  as  occasionally  happens,  there 
has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  work.  This  has 
been,  in  part,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  upon  who.se  patronage  the 
press  largely  depends. 

The  North  Fuhkien  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Tract 
Societies  have  generously  supplied  the  funds  for  all 
the  work  there  has  been  for  them  to  do.  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  has  also  met 
the  needs  of  our  work  in  supplying  Sunday  school 
literature,  all  of  whicrh  has  been  of  valuable  service. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  our  Angto-Chirtetie 
Dictiananj  is  now  nearly  completed.  A  delay  in  the 
revision  of  the  index  has  prevented  the  work  being 
issued  by  this  time.  Many  copies  have  been  taken 
for  present  use  until  the  index  is  completed. 

Among  the  more  important  issues  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  8,000  colloquial  New  Testa- 
ments, 5,000  of  which  were  for  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  3,000  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  also  4,500  Classical  New  Testaments  and 
8,000  Colloquial  Psalms,  and  also  2,900  Classical 
Bibles. 

Large  editions  of  hymn  books  and  prayer  books 
have  been  printed  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  also  an  edition  of  tlie  Running  Dictionary. 

The  life  of  Rev.  Hu  Yong  Mi  has  been  translated 
and  printed  in  Chinese. 

The  Fohkien  Church  Adfocate^  of  which  2,100  copies 
go«»s  out  every  month,  is  the  Christian  newspaper  for 
all  the  Christians  in  this  pro\ince,  and  many  are  sent 
to  other  parts  of  China.  This  paix-r,  containing  as  it 
<loes  a  digest  of  both  church  and  secular  news,  meets 
a  felt  want  when'VtT  it  goes. 

Tfic  Chil<Jl^)fl\ijMr  primed  in  the  colloquial  character, 
has  a  circulation  of  5.50  copies  and  is  also  issued 
monthly.  It  is  illustrated  and  calculated  specially 
for  women  and  children,  but  it  is  widely  rrad  by  the 
native  preachers,  who  appreciate  its  simplicity  and 
the  aptness  of  its  figures  and  stories  which  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Its  circulation  is 
limited  because  it  is  in  the  colloquial,  but  it  ought  to 
reach  the  homes  of  many  more  people  than  it  does. 

Nearly  ?900  worth  of  material  has  been  added  to 
our  plant.    This  includes  large  additions  to  our  fonts 
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of  Japanese  type.  "We  have  also  secured  a  new 
stereotyping  apparatus  to  replace  our  old  one,  which 
was  worn  out  and  useless. 

A  new  font  of  music  type  has  been  ordered  and 
will  soon  be  here.  This  will  be  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  small  font  we  already  have.  The  next  need 
of  the  Press  is  an  electrotyping  apparatus. 

The  work  completed  during  the  year  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Volumes.         Pages. 

Scriptures 25,400  8,756,400 

Tracts— Books 101,700  5,^45,100 

Sheets 2,300,870 

S.  S.  Literature—Books ^5,920  4,399,600 

Sheets 125,380 

Anpflo-Chinese  Dictionarv. . .         320  243,200 

Miscellaneous— Books.  ..*....     11,450  63:^,500 

Sheets 112,644 

Total 174,790    21,916,694 

The  work  done  for  our  Methodist  Society  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

MEXnODIST  EPISCOPAL  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Volumes.     Paires. 

Books 31,600    2,831,100 

Sheets 20,780 

Total 31,600    2,351,880 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  UNION. 

Volumes.      Paiges. 

Books 28,100      984,400 

Sheets 89,100 

Total 28,100  1,07:^,500 


also  needs  Christian  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, statesmen,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  train  young 
men  to  fill  any  position  worthy  of  a  Christian  man. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  evangelistic  work  has 
been  done  by  our  former  students  among  their  asso- 
ciates in  office  or  hong. 


Enoonragement  in  the  rooohow  Mission. 

BY   MISS  SARAH  M.   BOSWORTH. 

THIS  month  (October)  completes  my  first  five 
years  in  China,  and  I  can  truly  say,  "  The  lines 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a 
goodly  heritage."  This  year,  as  formerly,  my  work 
has  been  chiefly  teaching  English  in  the  Anglo-Chi- 
nese College.  Five  hours  a  day  is  my  regular  appor- 
tionment, and  teaching,  ever  a  delight  to  me,  grows 
even  more  interesting  as  I  see  the  darkened  minds 
and  hearts  unfolding  under  the  genial  influences  of 
Christianity. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  work 
is  the  marked  development  in  the  Christian  life  of 
the  boys,  manifesting  itself  in  a  greater  zeal  for  ac- 
tive work,  in  independent  planning  for  such  work, 
and  in  **  studying  to  show  themselves  approved  unto 
God."  In  one  place  where  a  little  band  of  them  go 
to  hold  services  every  Sunday  afternoon  I  have  be- 
gun an  interesting  class  with  the  women,  which 
promises  to  bring  some  fruit  into  the  garner.  I  have 
enjoyed  this  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  ■ 
the  women  in  their  homes.  It  is  the  only  bit  of  evan-  j 
gellstlc  work  I  have  undertaken  regularly  so  far  out- 
side of  the  school. 

Another  ground  for  encouragement  is  found  in 
those  who  have  left  the  school  and  in  oflice,  sc^hool- 
room,  and  pulpit  are  witnessing  for  the  Master  and  ; 
leading  their  fellow-countrymen  to  Christ.    The  new 
China,  the  China  of  the  future,  needs  preachers,  it 


Extracts  from  Bishop  Joyce's  Beport  to  the 
Bishops'  Oonference,  Hovember,  1897. 

I  WAS  in  West  China  from  February  1  to  March  23, 
and  during  that  time  I  visited  most  of  the  places 
where  we  have  work.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  full 
of  interest  and  was  in  every  way  successful.  The 
Szchuan  Province  is  next  to  the  largest  one  in  China, 
has  45,000,000  people,  and  all  speak  the  same  dialect. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  fields  I  have  seen  in 
China.  Everywhere  the  congregations  are  large  and 
the  people  are  attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  three  lines  on  which  we  work  have  all  been 
successful  for  the  past  year.  We  were  greatly  helped 
during  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  Lord  enriched  us 
with  many  blessings.  From  first  to  last  we  had  re- 
vival services  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  People  were 
converted  and  grave  testimony  to  the  saving  power 
of  Jesus  Christ.  On  Sunday  I  baptized  16  persons 
who  had  been  on  probation  one  year,  some  of  them 
for  a  longer  time,  and  received  them  into  the  church. 
After  this  I  received  18  persons  on  probation.  Then 
in  the  evenings  we  had  an  old-fashioned  Methodist 
time.  Several  people  professed  conversion.  I  ded- 
icated the  new  church  while  I  was  in  Chentu.  It  will 
seat  400  i>eople,  and  is  usually  well  filled  at  every 
service. 

I  reached  Shanghai  April  15,  and  on  April  25  I 
started  for  Korea  to  begin  in  Seoul  my  second  round 
of  Conference  visitation.  Just  now  Korea  is  the  most 
promising  mission  field  in  eastern  Asia.  Owing  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  convening  this  year  in  May  the  year 
was  one  of  only  nine  months,  yet  the  net  increase 
in  members  and  probationers  was  over  600,  and 
from  May  to  the  first  day  of  this  month  (September) 
the  net  increase  has  been  475,  making  over  1»000  in- 
crease since  the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1896.  The 
Annual  Meeting  was  an  unusually  happy  one.  We 
need  at  once  more  workers.  The  whole  country 
seems  open  to  the  Gospel.  Great  audiences  attend 
services  everywhere.  Conference  Sunday  the  audi- 
ence was  counted  as  the  people  retired  from  the 
audience  room  of  our  unfinished  church,  and  it  was 
found  there  were  946  persons  at  the  service  that 
morning. 

From  Korea  I  went  to  Nagasaki,  and  in  company 
ijsith  Dr.  Correll  visited  several  places  on  the  Kin 
Shin  Island,  and  preached  in  every  place  I  visit etl  : 
went  also  to  Kumamoto  and  attended  the  District 
Conference.  I  spent  a  week  at  Nagoya  with  Brother 
D.  S.  Spencer,  and  attended  the  District  Confer- 
ence, and  also  went  forty  miles  into  the  country  and 
dedicated  a  beautiful  church.  The  District  Confer- 
ence w^as  largely  attended,  and  we  had  a  successful 
time.  Tliirteen  persons  professed  conversion  during 
the  meeting.    The  Annual  Conference  met  July  7, 
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and  was  in  session  nine  days.  We  had  a  good  Con- 
fen*nce.  The  natives  are  far  more  spiritual  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  they  were  always  present 
at  the  special  revival  services.  Ogata,  Ukai,  Ya- 
maka,  Nakada,  ^asamori,  Ishiyaki,  Fujiwara,  Taka- 
sugi,  and  others  are  in  genuine  heart  sympathy  with 
the  C'hureh  and  all  her  work,  and  we  can  depend 
upon  them  in  any  emergency.  On  Sunday  night 
one  man  was  converted,  which  led  to  a  revival  in 
Ginza  Church,  not  far  away,  that  resulted  in  many 
conversions  and  much  spiritual  good  to  the  church. 
I  siK?ut  three  days  at  Kobe  with  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist brethren,  including  a  Sunday;  preached  twice 
for  them  and  lectured  once  in  the  college  chapel  for 
their  students.  I  was  much  pleased  with  these 
brethren.  They  are  doing  gootl  work  in  their  schools, 
especially  in  their  theological  school.  They  are  gen- 
uinely orthodox,  and  their  young  preachers  show  the 
good  effects  of  the  same  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
work.  This  church  has  its  work  well  in  hand  in 
Japan ;  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  around  the  "  Inland 
Sea,'*  their  stations  are  easily  reached,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  so  is  very  small.  I  greatly  enjoyed  my 
visit  with  these  brethren.  I  also  stopped  at  Kioto 
to  see  the  American  Board  College  and  learn  some- 
thing of  their  work. 

After  Conference  I  went  on  a  tour  to  inspect  our 
work  in  the  north.  I  preache<l  at  Sendal,  and 
twelve  men  came  into  the  church  on  probation.  I 
preached  also  in  Aomori  and  twice  in  llirosaki,  and 
detiicated  our  new  church  there ;  went  to  Hakodate 
and  i)rea(rhed,  also  vi8ite<l  Otaru  and  held  a  service 
there ;  then  went  to  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  preached  twice  and  dedicated  our  beau- 
tiful new  church  there.  I  have  visited  and  preaclied 
in  every  place  in  Japan  where  we  have  a  niissionar}' 
staticmed,  and  in  several  other  places  where  we 
have  native  preachers  and  heliJers. 

I  went  from  Japan  to  North  China  Conference, 
meeting  in  Peking  S<»ptember  15.  We  had  a  good 
Conference ;  increase  in  memlwrship,  in  collections 
for  missions  and  for  self-support.  On  Simday  after- 
no<m  I  dedicated  our  new  church  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  audience.  The  church  will  seat  1,500  people. 
I  attended  a  District  Conference  at  Lanchou  the 
week  Ijffore  the  Annual  Conference  met.  All  the 
business  was  cafi'fully  attended  to,  and  we  had  a 
gowl  revival  time  all  the  way  through.  The  preach- 
ers have  all  gone  to  their  work  happy  and  hopeful. 
I  appoint«*<l  two  of  the  Ix'st  native  preachers  T  couUl 
find  pn»siding  «*l<lcr8,  but  appointed  J.  H.  Pyke  mis- 
sionary for  both  districts.  Pyke  is  a  threat  success 
in  all  his  work.  Everybody  was  happy  over  the  re- 
turn of  Dr.  an<l  Mrs.  Lowry.  Peking  University  is 
doing  the  best  work  (A  any  of  our  schools  in  China 
for  the  Chun-h.  Some  of  the  very  best  i>reachers  in 
the  Conference  have  been  traine<l  in  that  .school. 
Tliere  is  agoo<l  reliu:i<»us  spirit  pervading  the  whole 
school  all  the  time.  Most  of  the  students  are  Chris- 
tians. 

China  moves  !  Last  year  I  was  five  days  in  tf<'ing 
from  Ti<*ntsin  to  Peking ;  this  year  I  was  eight  hours 
in  going  from  our  compound  in  Tientsin  to  our  com- 


pound in  Peking.  Tliank  God  for  railroads  I  We 
had  a  special  car,  and  fifteen  of  us  occupied  it.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  were  two  of  the  fifteen.  The  com- 
pany did  not  charge  us  extra  for  the  special  ear. 
The  road  is  to  be  finished  through  to  Hankow,  maybt.' 
beyond. 

While  I  was  speaking  of  Japan  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  our  school  at  Nagasaki  is  doing  the  vt»ry 
best  kind  of  work  for  the  Church,  and  it  is  over- 
crowded with  students. 

I  put  D.  W.  Nichols  on  Kiukiang  District  last  fall, 
and  his  success  has  lH»en  wonderful.  More  people 
have  been  receive<l  on  probation  during  the  year 
than  ha<l  been  rect»ive<l  in  the  same  territory  in  the 
prece<iing  five  years.  He  has  had  revivals  all  over 
the  district,  and  the  work  is  spreading  over  toward 
the  Min  River,  and  our  Central  China  work  and  our 
Foochow  work  will  soon  touch  each  other. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  Brother  Nichols. 
In  one  part  of  the  district  the  natives  have  given  him 
the  land  on  which  to  build  three  chapels,  and  have 
also  given  him  the  money  to  purchase  the  material 
and  put  up  the  buildings.  In  the  capital  of  the 
province  the  natives  have  offered  to  furnish  a  chapel 
and  pay  the  salary  of  a  native  pastor.  He  has  or- 
ganized two  new  circuits,  which  will  report  a  larger 
number  of  probationers  than  the  entire  district  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  more  money  will 
be  contributed  by  the  natives  on  these  two  circuits 
than  was  contributed  la.st  year  by  all  the  natives  In 
the  bounds  of  Central  China  Mission. 


Utah  Notes  and  Peraonak 

BV  REV.  J.  D.  OILLILAN. 

REV.  G.  E.  MORSE  exchanges  Marysvale,  Utah, 
for  Birdsall,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Morse  had  been  with 
us  but  a  year,  and  had  built  a  church  in  that  remote 
mining  camp. 

The  oldest  church  in  Utah  is  at  Corinne.  For 
many  years  the  town  has  been  almost  abandoned, 
but  now  it  is  reviving  under  the  impetus  given  by  a 
colony  of  farmers.  We  have  Rev.  A.  W.  Hartshorn 
and  his  valuable  wife  there,  and  the  work  is  looking 
brighter  than  it  has  done  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  San  Pete  and  the  Sevier  valleys  of  Utah  the 
line  of  demarkation  l>etween  the  Scandinavian  and 
the  Engli.sh-speaking  jwrtions  of  the  work  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  comrregations  united. 

Miss  Clara  V.  Potter,  of  Delawan',  O.,  has  been 
apptnnted  dcacono?»s  at  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miss  Roeh» 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  Salt  Lake;  and  Miss  Agnes 
Oberg,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  iK'en  sent  to  Richfield. 

Miss  Melissa  Briggs  has  been  transferred  from  the 
(leacoTiess  fon-es  of  Salt  Lake  to  those  of  Denver,  to 
the  great  lo.«s  of  Salt  Lake. 

Miss  Agnes  Oberir,  for  many  years  a  worker  in  the 
First  Norwegian-Danish  Church  of  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  sent  to  Kichlield,  Utah,  as  a  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  worker. 

Dr.  Iliff  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Washinfi:tf>n. 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and' New  York,  and  is  hanl 
at  work. 


The  Anurican  Bible  Society  and  the  Churches, 
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The  Amerioan  Bible  Society  and  the  Ohnrohes, 

THE  American  Bible  Society  earnestly  appeals  to 
every  congregation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  contribute  annually,  according  to  its  abil- 
ity, to  promote  the  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  first,  among  the  families  and  persons  of 
its  own  neighborhood,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  des- 
titute of  the  Bible,  and,  secondly,  in  regions  beyond 
which  cannot  l>e  reached  by  local  agencies.  This 
may  be  done  through  the  American  Bible  {Society, 
which  readily  respontls,  so  far  as  its  means  al- 
low, to  applications  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
use  in  the  United  States,  whether  anionic  our  own 
people  or  those  of  wry  diffen-nt  nationalities.  The 
representatives  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  for- 
eign lands  are  directly  or  indirectly  de[K»ndent  U[K)n 
it  for  help  in  their  varitnl  work  ;  while  in  the  fields 
beyond,  and  in  parts  of  our  own  continent  where  no 
mi.ssion  has  ever  gained  a  i^ermanent  foothold,  the 
.society's  colporteurs,  by  circulating  the  Scriptures, 
are  preparing  the  way  for  planting  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tlie  society  has  freely  expended  the  numerous  and 
large  legacies  of  former  years,  and  now  that  these 
resources  are  practically  exhausted  it  remains  for 
churches  and  individual  donors  to  determine,  by  giv- 
ing or  withholding,  whether  work  which  has  begun 
auspiciously  shall  go  on  or  c*ease.  Prompt  and  gener- 
ous gifts,  which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Foulke, 
Treasurer,  Bible  House,  New  York,  will  avert  re- 
trenchment and  help  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. 


Giying. 

'^QOME  men  give  so  that  you  are  angry  every 

O    time  you  ask  them  to  contribute.    They  give 

so  that  their  gold  and  silver  shoot  you  like  a  bullet. 

Other  persons  give  with  such  beauty  that  you  re- 

■  member  it  as  long  as  you  live,  and  you  say,  ^  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  go  to  such  men.*  There  are  some  men 
that  give  as  springs  do ;. whether  you  go  to  them  or 
not,  they  arc  always  full,  and  your  part  is  merely  to 
put  your  dish  under  the  overflowing  stream.  Others 
give  just  as  a  pump  does  when  the  well  is  dry  and 
the  pump  leaks.'* 

"  Giving  in  the  Church  will  continue  to  be  largely 
a  sham  and  a  farce  until  men  who  call  themselves 
Christians  learn  to  give  for  Christ's  sake,  and  learn 
also  that  'it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive* 

.  No  other  conceivable  enterprise  so  divests  our  giv- 
ing, either  of  ourselves  or  our  money,  of  all  selfish 
con.*<i derations  as  does  this  effort  to  give  the  Gosi>el 
— the  simple  Gospel — to  every  creature.'* 

"Judaism  was  an  oracle ;  Christianity  is  an  evangel. 
Judaism  was  designed  to  draw  the  world  to  Christ ; 
Christianity  is  commissioned  to  carry  Christ  to  the 
world.  Judaism  had  a  ritual  and  a  priesthood ;  Chris- 
tianity has  a  Gospel  and  a  ministry.  It  was  hard  for 
the  apostles  to  learn  and  for  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  n»alize  these  things ;  and  the  Churchism  of  to- 
day is  equally  invulnerable  to  the  truth.  Methodism, 
in  her  constitution,  is  as  essentially  missionarj'  as 
Christianity,  no  more,  no  less.  Wesley *s  *  The  worhl 
is  my  parish '  is  but  his  rendering  of  Christ's  *  The 
field  is  the  world.*** 


Topics  in  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

THE  Week  of  Prayer  begins  with  Sunday,  January 
2,  and  closes  with  Sunday,  January  9.  The  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  for  the  Unite<l  Stales  suggests  the 
following  topics  for  three  of  the  days : 

Friday,  January  7.  Foreign  Missions.  Praise: 
For  the  growth  and  development  of  the  missionary 
spirit  during  this  century,  and  for  great  revivals 
amid  persecution  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
mission  field.  Prayer :  For  the  consecration  of  wealth 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chri.st ;  that  faithful  missionaries 
may  be  raised  up  in  all  Christian  communities  ;  that 
converts  may  l>e  established  in  the  faith ;  that  the 
number  of  native  agents  may  be  nmltiplied,  and  their 
efficiency  increasi'd  ;  that  the  obstacles  in  all  lands, 
arising  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  error,  may 
disappear  before  the  Gospel  as  the  one  true  faith  for 
mankind.     Psalm  2  :  Horn.  10.  6-21. 

Saturday,  January  s.  Home  Missions.  Pra*/rr: 
That  Christian  p<'opk'  may  be  lc<i  to^'ri'ater  personal 
effort,  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
neijf  hbors  and  fellow-country  mm  ;  that  blessing  may 
accompany  the  work  ot  Home  Missionary  Smieties, 
of  City  Missions,  and  of  lalK>rfrs  among  special 
class<*s ;  that  (ickPs  ancient  people  may  be  brouurht 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.    Acts  1.  1-S :  Rev.  7.  4-12. 

Sunday,  January  9.  Stannous  on  (iod's  people— 
his  witnesses  to  the  world  :  **  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord."    Isa.  43.  10. 


At  Your  Own  Door. 

SOPHIE  had  been  praying  for  twelve  years  to  N'- 
come  a  foreign  missionary.  One  <lay  she  had 
so  prayed,  and  the  heavenly  Father  s<*emcd  to  say  : 

**  Sophie,  stop ;  where  were  you  born  ?  " 

*'  In  Germany,  Father." 

*'  Where  are  you  now  ?  " 

*' In  America,  Father." 

"  Well,  are  you  not  a  foreign  missionary  already  ?  " 

Then  the  Father  said,  *'  Who  lives  on  the  floor 
above  von  ?  " 

'•  A  family  of  Swedes." 

**  And  who  above  them  *  '* 

'•  Why,  some  Switzers.** 

'*  Who  in  the  rear?" 

*'  Italians.'* 

'*  And  a  bl(K*k  away  ? " 

"Some  Chinese." 

"  And  you  have  never  said  a  word  to  these  people 
about  my  Son  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  send  you  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  the  foreigner  and  heathen  when 
you  never  care  enough  about  them  at  your  own  door 
to  speak  with  them  alKuit  their  souls  y  '* — EicJtaugf. 


The  missions  in  India,  despite  their  mistakes,  art."* 
a  trlorious  success.    The  missionaries  are  worthy  not 
only  of  our  confidence,  but  of  our  self-sacrifices. — 
1 ./.  II.  Barrows,  D.D. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


MISSION  BOOMS, 
150  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 
Rev.  a.  B.  Lkonakd,  D.D.,  | 

Rev.  a.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,    V  Corregpondiug  Secretaries, 
Hev.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D.,      ) 
Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  lUantiing  Secretary, 
Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  Treamirer, 


$1 ,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  year  1898. 

Ou  December  11  the  amount  8ubscribe<l  on  tlie 
debt  was  168,136.99. 

The  time  has  been  extended  for  subscriptions  to 
pay  the  debt.  If  you  have  not  yet  sent  your  name 
and  amount  will  you  not  do  so  now  ?  The  subscrii)- 
tion  becomes  bindint;  only  when  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt  has  l>een  subscribed  for. 


Secretary  Baldwin  exp<.»cts  to  return  to  the  Uniteil 
States  in  February. 

Rev.  M.  C.  AVilcox  arrived  with  his  family  in  Foo- 
chow  October  30,  and  was  joyfully  received. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  will  return  to  India  in  February. 
Ills  family  will  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Longden,  who  was  Superintendent  of 
tlie  Central  China  Mission,  has  been  transferred  to 
North  China  and  stationed  at  Lanchou.  His  family 
are  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  China  Mission. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  goes  to  Mexico  early  in  January, 
lie  will  hold  the  Mexico  Conference  at  Puebla  Janu- 
ary 19. 

Bishop  Joyce  will  return  from  China  by  way  of 
India  and  Europe,  arriving  in  the  Uniteil  States 
about  May  1. 

Bishop  Taylor  arrivetl  in  New  York  December  18, 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  mouths,  chiefly  given  to 
evangelistic  work  in  South  Africa. 

Bishop  McCabo  is  the  bishop  in  charge  of  the 
Alaska  Mi.ssion  which  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee in  November  authorized. 

Rev.  A.  A.CJee,  D.D.,  whowas  appointeil  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Mexico  Mission  a  few  months 
ago,  dieil  at  Raton.  N.  Mex.,  November  17. 

Bishop  Warren  leaves  New  York  January  20  for 
South  America  to  hold  Conferences  in  that  country. 
He  will  preside  over  the  Western  South  America 
Mission  Conference  at  Concepcion  February  IM,  and 
over  the  South  America  Conference  at  Rosario 
March  30. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  TToskins  sailed  from  the 
United  States  November  10,  returning  to  their  work 
in  India. 

Rev.  Charles  Baylis  Hill  was  married  at  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Glenora  Green  on  December  1,  and 
sailed  with  his  briile  on  Deeeml>er  14  for  Rangoon, 
Burma,  where  Mr.  Hill  will  l)e  statiomMl  as  pastor  of 
our  English-speaking  church. 


Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson,  President  of  Nanking  Uni- 
versity, Jias  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  Shang- 
hai College,  an  Institution  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  of  the  first  rank.  It  already  has 
thirty  students  In  the  normal  department  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  In  the  preparatory.  New  build- 
ings are  to  be  erecte<l  at  once. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  of  Tientsin,  China,  writes 
that  his  church  has  no  communion  service  and  none 
is  to  be  bought  there.  He  wishes  to  know  If  some 
church  having  an  old  one  will  donate  it. 

Rev.  C.  J.  I^rsen,  missionary  to  Alaska,  writes  that 
he  Is  located  at  Dyea,  seven  miles  north  of  Skaguay. 
The  town  has  one  thousand  two  hundred  people  liv- 
ing In  tents,  shacks,  and  log  houses.  Whar^'es  and 
warehouses  are  being  rapidly  built.  He  is  the  first 
and  only  preacher  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin  writes  from  North  China  of 
Mrs.  Pang,  the  wife  of  one  of  tlie  native  preachers  : 
"  Mrs.  Pang  is  a  graduate  of  the  Peking  Girls'  Board- 
ing Scrhool.  She  Is  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive 
and  has  one  little  girl  about  six  years  old.  She  is  a 
wonderful  help  to  her  husband,  has  great  power 
with  the  people,  and  is  an  eloquent  preacher.  >\Tien 
her  husband  is  at  home  she  will  leave  her  little  ^rl 
and  go  off  on  the  circuit  for  two  weeks  at  a  time, 
visiting  the  villages,  preaching  to  and  teaching  the 
women.  They  are  eager  to  hear  her,  and  she  Is  as 
eager  to  do  them  good.  She  talks  very  plainly  to 
them  of  their  besetting  sins,  exhorts  them  to  care  for 
their  children,  and  teaches  them  the  most  practical 
Christian  life  in  the  most  effective  possible  way."' 

Bishop  Joyce  writes :  "  The  prosperity  of  our  work 
and  the  possibilities  of  yet  greater  success  In  Korea 
are  more  and  more  surprising.  Since  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  May  Dr.  Scranton  has  received  TO  persons 
on  probation  in  the  churcli  of  which  he  is  pastor. 
Brother  Jones,  on  the  Chemulpo  Circuit,  has  received 
15:$,  and  Brother  Noble,  on  the  Pyeng  Yang  Circuity 
has  received  250.  The  other  mis.sions  are  having  suc- 
cess of  equal  measure  and  degree.  We  could  quad- 
ruple our  numbers  if  we  had  more  workers.  We 
ought  to  have  seven  or  eight  new  men  at  once." 

Dr.  S.  L.Baldwin,  writing  from  Peking,  China,  at  the 
session  of  North  China  Conference,  says:  "The  per- 
.sonnel  of  this  Conference  is  one  of  marked  strengfth 
and  ability.  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry,  whose  guiding  hand  as 
superintendent  was  felt  through  all  the  years  of  tlie 
Mission's  history  until  the  Conference  was  organ- 
ized four  years  ago,  has  left  an  imperishable  impress 
upon  the  Mission.  His  genial  natun'  and  his  faith- 
ful and  efficient  work  are  gratefully  n-niembered  by 
all.  With  him  have  l>een  such  noble  men  as  Pilcher, 
now  deceased,  and  Davis,  Walker.  Pyke,  and  Hobart, 
the  present  presiding  elders  ;  and  youngiT  men,  like 
Taft,  Brown,  Verity,  and  Hayner  :  Pn)fessors  Game- 
well,  Headland,  and  King,  doing  excellent  work  in 
the  univ«*rsity ;  and  the  noble  medical  workers— Hop- 
kins, Curtiss,  and  George  Lowry ;  and  Miss  Alice 
Terrell,  teacher  in  the  university.     The  Woman's 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  39 


Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  a  very  able  corps  of       Permission  was  given  Rev.  P.  B.  Cnppett  and  fam- 


workers :  At  Peking,  Mrs.  Jewell,  Misses  Young, 
Steere,  and  Shockley,  and  Dr.  Anna  D.  Gloss ;  at 
Tientsin,  Miss  Wilson  and  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Bar- 
row ;  at  Tsunhua,  Misses  Glover,  Croucher,  and  Gil- 
man,  and  Dr.  Edna  G.  Terr}'.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  an  abler  or  a  more  consecrated  and 
harmonious  set  of  workers  than  these  who  constitute 
our  Mission  in  North  China,  remembering  that  the 


ily  to  return  from  Chili  to  the  United  States,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  Chili  of  Miss 
Rosina  Kinsman  and  Miss  Marian  A.  Wilks,  and  for 
the  outgoing  to  Chili  of  Miss  Harriet  L.  Field  and 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Chapin,  provided  Miss  Field  and  Mr. 
Chapin  pass  the  required  examinations. 

The  rule  respecting  furloughs  for  the  missionaries 
in  Chili  was  changed  so  that  no  definite  period  shall 


wives  of  the  men  named  above  are  equal  to  the  best."    be  fixed  when  they  shall  be  allowed  to  return  home 
Bishop  Thoburn  writes  from  India :   "  The  dark  |  »»  furlough,  but  their  return  shall  depend  upon  the 
shadow  of  famine  is  now  passing  away,  and  many  ;  action  of  the  Board  as  represented  in  each  individual 
are  inquiring  what  the  outlook  for  Christianity  after  \  case. 

the  famine  is  likely  to  be.  My  own  impression  is  The  secretaries  were  instmctetl  to  secure  a  treas- 
that  a  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  Christian- .  «rer  for  North  China,  as  Dr.  Taft  declined  continu- 
ity is  close  at  hand.    In  our  own  missions  I  hear  of   ^'^K  *^  treasurer. 

encouraging  signs  in  many  directions.  At  one  point  \  ^'^s-  Calhoun  was  authorized  to  act  as  matron  for 
two  brethren  report  five   hundred   applicants  for  ,  the  boys' school  in  Peking. 

baptism,  all  now  receiving  instruction.  At  another  I  The  appropriations  for  China  were  referred  to  the 
point,  a  thousand  miles  away,  over  a  thousand  have  |  Finance  Committee  of  the  missions  in  China  for  rec- 
been  baptized  during  the  past  year.  This  was  in  a  i  ommendations  as  to  the  redistribution, 
district  where  there  was  no  famine.  A  missionar}-,  \  The  resignation  of  Rev.  Julius  Soper  as  treasurer 
not  a  Metho<list  and  not  an  American,  writes  from  I  «f  ^^^  Japan  Mission  was  accepted,  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
another  distant  point  that  he  believes  that  if  a  vigor-  'Johnson  was  elected  as  his  successor, 
ous  effort  were  made  in  his  district  four  hundred  The  amount  for  distribution  by  the  Japan  Confer- 
thousand  converts  could  be  gathered  in  during  the  «^<^  among  the  native  preachers  was  fixed  at  $6,500, 
next  ten  years.  For  my  own  part,  1  wish  to  say  delib- ,  ^"^^  ^^^  distribution  by  the  Board  of  136,143.87  was 
erately,  that  if  in  our  own  Mission  we  had  the  means  j  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  Japan  with  re- 
to  provide  proper  teaching  for  those  baptized,  a  mil-  .  Q^^est  to  reduce  any  of  the  amounts  where  possible, 
lion  converts  could  be  won  before  the  close  of  the  first  j  ^^^  a^^o  requesting  the  Finance  Committee  of  Japan 
decade  of  the  next  century.  In  other  words,  I  wish  l  to  distribute  $4,356.13  for  education,  Gospel  Societies, 
to  say  that  such  possibilities  as  God  is  setting  before  repairs,  mission  press,  etc.,  and  one  half  the  home- 
his  people  in  India  at  the  present  day  have  never  be-  '  coming  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz,  and  report  to  the 
fore  been  witnessed  in  Christian  history ;  but  the    Boartl. 

work  cannot  be  done  by  merely  baptizing  those  who  The  Board  adopted  the  following :  "  On  account  of 
come  to  us.  Our  world  can  never  be  converted  with-  \  ^"^^  condition  of  our  treasury  and  the  depleted  ranks 
out  patient,  faithful,  and  almost  universal  labor  on  of  our  workers  in  Japan,  we  earnestly  hope  that  no 
the  part  of  Christians  The  conversion  and  nurture  '  one  will  come  home  on  furlough  this  year  unless  in 
of  immortal  souls  in  any  land,  and  under  any  circum-    ^a^  of  extreme  necessity." 

stances,  means  work  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word."       Provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  India  of 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  and  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Leonard  and 
wife. 

Allowances  were  made  for  year  1888  to  Rev.  II. 
Nuelsen,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sites,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Sue  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Badley,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McMahon,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Goodwin. 

Appropriations  were  made  of  $245  for  six  cases  in 
the  domestic  missions,  and  appropriations  made  for 
several  cases  in  the  foreign  missions. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  Mission- 
ary Secretaries  and  representatives  of  the  Board  of 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

(Ertnu't frotn  the  Proc^imja.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  reg- 
ular session  December  21,  18&7,  Bishop  Andrews  pre- 
siding. 

The  Board  had  previously  approved  the  outgoing 
to  Japan  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  and  wife  and  Rev.  C. 
W.  Iluett,  and  to  Korea  of  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Cobb  and  '  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United 
Harry  C.   Sherman,  M.D.,  provided  they  were  aj)-    States  and  Canada  in  the  Board  Room,  January  11, 
proved  by  the  Examining  Committee.    The  commit-    12,  and  13. 
tee  reported  approving.  |     It  was  decide<l  that  the  1,000  pesos  given  by  Mr.  H. 

Rei)Orts  of  Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Lands    S.  Ridings,  of  31  Carson  Roatl,  W.  Dulwich,  London, 
and  Legacies  were  adopte<l.  ■  England,  for  the  building  of  a  native  church  in  Iqui- 

A  part  of  the  appropriation  for  Congo  Mission  ;  que,  Chili,  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  donated. 
Conference  was  ordere<l  to  be  forwar<le<l,  and  Bishop    If  this  is  not  done  by  the  close  of  1898  tiie  money  is  to 
Hartzell  was  requested  to  examine  and  report  re-    be  refunded  to  Mr.  Ridings. 
sp<K.-ting  certain  missions  in  Liberia.  j     The  thanks  of  the  S<x'iety  were  given  to  a  lady  who 

The  new  redistribution  for  the  Finland  and  St.    offered  $1,000  toward  sending  out  a  missionary  to 
Petersburg  Mission  was  approved.  \  Korea  and  supporting  him  for  one  year. 
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MiBCellaiiy.  i  ^^^  purposes  of  trade,  as  well  as  from  residentB  as 

.    .  i  they  pass  to  and  from  their  work.    For  hours  to- 

rnilERE  is  no  real  sermon  minus  the  niis8iona.r>-   ^,^,^^  ^he  preaching  goes  on  and  the  iK^ople  listen. 
1    spirit.    The  missionary  sermon  is  the  only  really  -  j,,^,^,.^^.  ,^^^  ^^  population  of  ubuut  800,(K)0 ;  it  is  in 
great  sermon.    It  deals  with  a  su»)jeet-matter  whose    ^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^,^^.  ^.^^.^^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^,j^^  ^^^^^^  g,^^^^^ 

adequate,  or  even  thoughtful,  trtuitment  demands  j  ^^^  ^j^^^  prt'aehlni.'  is  in  a  diuleet  which  is  undc^r- 
large  thinkinj?  and  wide  view..    It  also  jrreatens  the  ,  ^^^^^  ,,^.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^.  ^,,^.^^^,^^  p^^^^,^^ 

preacher  of  it.  Tlie  missionary  sermon  is  the  model  i  ^^^^  ^^^^:^.^.  evangelists  who  engage  in  the  work  are 
sermon.— y^/'.  ^.  A.  Marhn.  '  ^^^^i^^,  ^^  ^j^^^^^^  ^j^^.  ^^^^^^^  j^^^^^j  ^^.^  j^^^^.^.  ^^.^.^  ^^^^^      ^^^ 

The  only  correct  methoil  of  giving  is  that  of  sys-  of  them,  after  midering  good  service  while  engaf?i'd 

tcnmtic,  <Mmtinuous  giving  by  the  individual  Chris-  in  his  onlinary  business,  was  made  a  colporteur  and 

tian,  U'cause  that  is  his  business,  whether  any  other  afterwanl  a  preacher.    Ab<)Ut  a  year  and  a  half  a^o 

in«livi<lual  gives  or  not.—Iin'.  H.  S.  lint/titn.  he  had  the  off<T  of  a  censorship  in  Peking,  a  post 

The  3//wio/mry7/« >•(?/</,  of  Boston, says:  '*  Mission-  which  would  assure  him  a  lawful  inctmie  ten  or 

aries  in  all  countries  unite  in  deprecating  the  su^v  twelve   times   as  large    as  he  was   w-ceiving  as   a 

port  given  to  many  individuals,  natives  of  mission  preacher,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  dou- 

lands,  for  the  opening  and  support  of  independent  »^Hn»  t^^'  s^""**  H  unlawful  means.  lie  declined  the 
organizati.ms.  In  most  cases  this  involves  a  great ;  "^er,  and  in  explanati<m  said,  » 1  read  that  Matthew 
waste  of  cneriTV  and  material.    These  jK-rsons,  how-  j  l^^t  th<'  customs  to  follow  Jesus :  I  am  not  going  to 

ever  honest  thi-y  may  be,  are  oft<m  incompetent  to  l^^-ave  Jmis  to  follow  the  customs.'  " 
undertake  the  management  of  independent  work, 
and  their  i)rojects  in  nine  ciisi'S  out  of  ten  come  to 
an  untimely  end." 

Count  CamiK'Uo,  who  left  the  Church  of  Rome  sev- 
eral years  agt>  an<l  joiiie«l  Hrst  the  Methodist  EpisccK 

pal  Church,  is  now  at  the  hea<l  of  what  he  calls  the       March- Met hoilist  Missionary  Societies.    Scandl- 

Keform»*<l  National  Church  of  Italy,  which  "  receives    jj^yj.j 

converts  both  from  the  Latin  Church  and  from  the       April-Missionarv  Henx-s.      <icrmanv  and  Swit- 

ranks   of   Protestant    di.**sent."      There  are   eight    ^t.^iaud. 

prvachers  connected  with  it.  ,      May— Methodist  Foreign  Missionaries.     India  and 

Rev.  I).  C.  GrtH'ue,  of  Japan,  says  that  there  is  an  in-    Malaysia, 
creasingly  close  intellectual  and  ethical  dependence  j     June — Missionary  Obligation,    Africa, 
of  Japan  upon  her  sister  nations  of  the  WesJ,  and  '     July — Idolatry.    Mexico  and  South  America, 
this  must  inevitably  cause  a  similar  sen.sitiven«'ss  as  j     August— Women  of  Non-Christian  Ijiiids. 
reganls  the  religion  of  the  West.     If  Christianity  i     S**ptember — Success  of  Missicms.    Italy  and  Bul- 
can  maintain  itself  in  Christian  lands  Japan  has  no    garia. 
defense  against  it.  !     (><'tr>b«T — City  Missions.    India  and  Korea. 

Rev.  J.  H.  PetttH.',  of  Jaimn,  who  has  Ix-en  visitini:  '      NovemlxT-White  Harvest  Fields.    China. 
Korea,  writ<>s  of  that  country:    '' Missionaries  an-'      December-Met  hcnlist  Educational  Mi.-si<ms. 

welcometl  almost  everywhen*,  and  the  nation  is  wak- 1  

ing  from  its  sleep  of  centuries.    This  is  the  goMen 
time  for  strong  missionary  service  in  Korea." 


Topics  for  Missionary  Ooncerts,  1898. 

jAxrAKY- Home  Work  for  Mi.^sions. 
Februarv — (irowth  of  Christianity 


Mr.  Wm.  Henry  (irant  writes:    "  Korea  offers  a 


Becommended  Books. 

On  Ihr  IndhiH  Tmil,  by  Kgerton  H.  Young,  is  pub- 
clean  field  for  mi-ssionary  enten>rise,  uneinbarras.«»ed  iisi,ed  by  the  Fleniinij  H.  Kevell  Company.  Price,  $1. 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  paid  ai.'cnts.  It  is  a  de-  n  \^  ^n  ace<»unt  of  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
llghtful  exiwrlence  to  get  into  a  missicm  where  self-  dians,  with  glimpses  of  Indian  life  and  b.lief  and 
support  dot»s  not  have  to  be  advcx-ated,  an<l  when-  niany  entertaining  .st«»rie.^.  It  is  a  ^o<m1  b()()k  to 
the  native  workers  an?  volunteers,  or  supported  by  ^,l.^^.^,  •„,  u,,.  hands  of  young  peopl.-,  as  they  an-  likely 
their  own  iKH)ple.»-  to  read  it  an«l  be  benelited  by  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pride,  who  has  \mm  laboring  amtmir  |  ,i  jjj;  fnr  Afrim,  by  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  is  published 
the  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  Srmth  America,  i^y  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Prie*-,  ^l.'iT). 
says  that  they  number  alxmt  two  million,  and  live;  n*  j^  uj,.  nnssionary  life  of  Rev.  A.  C.  (Jood,  Ph.D., 
a  nonuidic  life  of  gn'at  simplicity,  having  .so  far  ^  ^ylio  went  tn  West  Africa  as  a  nnssionary  of  the 
l)een  cpiite  untouchtMl  by  civilizing  intluences.  The  pn-sbyterian  Board  of  Fon'ign  Missions  in  1K^-J,  and 
(iwin'l  is  steadily  making  an  impn-ssi«.n  upon  the  ,ji,.,]  i„  Dceemlier,  1><>4,  when  but  :is  years  of  ai?e. 
IH'ople.  He  was  a  hanl-wnrking  and  sneiM-ssful  missionary. 

Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  of  Hankow,  China,  writes :  and  the  reeonl  *>f  liis  life  is  both  iiiterestirii:  nnd  in- 
*' We  preach  in  a  simple  manner  daily  in  our ehapel,  >pirinir.  In  the  Appendix  is  an  instruetive  i>aper 
which  is  thr<mg«Hl  throuirh(»ut  th<'  day.  One  set  c.f  written  by  Dr.  (Jood  on  the  '*  SuperMiticms  and  Ke- 
hearers  onstantly  suc<'e<'<ls  another  from  arnontr  liirinus  bh-as  of  F.«|uatorial  West  Afri<'a,  especially 
the  thousands  who,  from  all  parts,  visit  the  eity  for    of  the  <ial\va  Tribe.'' 


<«) 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   DEPARTMENT. 

(The^'U'rUiiiig  right  payet  art  pnUiiAtd  aepnniltly  it  TuK  Ijttlii  Missiokarv.    Priei,  Jifiy  tmUjurai 
dfrd  roplei  of  any  ont  aumber,  or  iiz  ihllan/er  oat  hundrtd  copiet  evert/  nmlkfor  one  ytar.) 


SEEKING  BEAUTT  IN  TNDU. 


IX  tlie  i*pring:  HJodu  girls  nrc  obliftoi]  tngiv 
through  a  o^retuuD.v  so  aa  to  secure  pev- 
Roiint  Ih>uii17  in  their  nest  hirth,  for,  yim 
know,  it  is  a  very  sacl  Vwliof  of  theeo  poor 
]ieo{ile  that  tht^y  have  to  lie  I  >om  in  tiny  times. 
The  girl  who  la  to  rwrform  thp  rcreinonyls 
not  allowed  to  cut  her  naila  for  a  niootb.  aDct 

n  this  is  dciui' 
by  a  woman  bar- 
hor.  The  Hindus 


cut  their 
owu  nails,  hiir 
in  ploy  a 
wlio  1» 
called  a  barl>ei' 
beeauso  he  also 
eiits  the  hair. 

The  aennna 
womfinnlaohaTf 
their    own     wo- 
laa    who    euts 
ipir  ni^ls  iinii 
air,  and,  al- 
thoiiffh  thv   be- 
louRs  to  a  castci 
K-h  below  the 
Brahmaiis,  she 
taken  uii  impor- 
tant imrt  in  mar- 
riagp  HI- re  mo- 
nies and   many 
other  ftvHtivities 


in 


Hindu 


household. 

After  tht  trim- 
ming of  the  nail? 
the  poor  child  is 

oblig^  1*1  liluoken  a  strand  or  two  of  raw 
Jute,  which  is  fastened  on  tin-  forphoiul  and 
thit>wn  bank,  rtMiching  below  the  knees. 
As  this  Is  done  ehe  repeats  some  words 
exjirfssing  her  wish  for  hair  as  long  and  as  , 
binckns  the  jute. 

Tilt-  Bengali  women  consider  lilack  haii 
and  pyes  and  a  complexion  of  a  rich  goidr.r 
color  great  maiks  of  beauty.  To  seeuri-  tlit 
right  color  the  face  Is  rubbed  with  a 


of  ei-eam  aad  flour,  anil  afterward  with  liu- 
mi'ric.  The  eyes  are  blackened  with  lanip- 
bluek,  which  is  taken  from  an  iron  knife 
covered  with  mustard  oil  and  lii-lii  over  u 

Sho  rep^^ats  words  expressing  a  dt-sire  for 
a  l>eaaurul  complexion  and  lustrous  blaok 
ey«s.  After  this 
she  holds  afresh 
green  l>etcl  or 
pan  leaf  ovt-rher 
fnee,  requesting 
that  she  be  ae 
lieautiful  and 
fresh  as  the  lent. 
Girls  who  hnvf 
^  passed  through 
the  etireinouy 
are  iflvit*d  to 
as3iat  her.  The 
usual  food  is  not 
allowed,  but  she 
is  fed  with  some 
things  which 
represent  her 
petitions. 

How  different 
is  tliis  foolish 
ooremony  from 
the  simple  rule 
Inid  down  for  the 
Lord's  people  in 
1  Peter  3.  3,  4 : 
"  Wlioue  adorn- 
ing, let  it  not  be 
that  outward 
adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of*  putting  on  of 
appand ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
henrt,  In  tliat  which  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  tjnlet  spirit,  , 
which  i$  in  the  sight  of  Ood  of  great  price." 
Alice  O'WL.  i»  W»siotiam  Link. 
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A  HEATHEN  FESTIVAL  IN  INDIA. 

IT  was  the  day  of  a  great  heathen  festival, "  blink  with  its  glare.  Then,  beyond  this,  a 
held  at  Amiithagelly,  about  two  and  a  ring  of  graceful  cocoanut  trees  and  jungle 
half  miles  from  my  home  in  India.  The  bushes  shut  in  the  view;  all  is  silent  and 
story   goes   that   back   in    the   long,  long  still. 

ago,  when  all  the  famous  stories  were  born, '  ^  Festival  Day. 

one  of  the  gods  visited  this  spot  and  bathed  But  now  it  is  festival  day,  and  all  round 
in  a  little  lake  found  there.  So  the  Hindus  the  lake  thousands  of  i>eople  are  crowded  on 
built  a  temple,  called  it  a  holy  place,  and  !  the  sandy  beach ;  thousands  more  are  throuf^- 
have  a  great  festival  there  once  every  year,  ing  the  temple  compounds,  and  thousands 
Such  crowds  of  people  come  together  then  ;  again  are  under  the  trees,  talking,  laughing, 
from  places  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  or  more  |  eating,  drinking,  buying,  and  selling  in  the 
miles  away;  they  come  in  by  bullock  cart, '  shadow.  For,  just  as  on  fair-days  at  home, 
or  by  boat  on  the  big  lake,  or,  more  usually, '  people  are  here  making  market  for  the  hoU- 
walking  all  the  long  weary  miles  from  their  ,  day  keepers.  A  few  have  stalls,  but  most 
homes  to  the  temple.  The  day  before  the  |  spread  their  wares  on  the  ground — clothes 
f(?stival  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  for  men  and  women,  toys  for  boys  and  girls, 
peoi)le  passing  near  our  house,  men  and  rattles  for  the  babies,  antl  sweetmeats  for 
women  and  little  children,  rich  and  poor,  all  everybody.  Here*  a  big  pile  of  sugar  cane, 
thronging  to,  as  they  say,  *'  meet  their  god.**  sweet  and  juic}',  five  or  six  feet  long;  tiiere 
It  was  Sunday— that  day— and  \Ve  Chris-  another  pile  of  tender  cocoanuts,  full  of  cool 
tian  people  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  to  refreshing  juice  for  th(?  thirsty  to  drink.  And 
the  festival  oui*selves,  not  as  worshipers  of  clothed  in  gay-colored  clothes,  rexl  and  yel- 
the  idol,  or  as  mere  holiday  makers,  but  as !  low,  everywhere,  the  people  make  a  merrj' 
workers  for  Jesus.  So  we  called  a  workers* :  sight  as  they  purchase  and  laugh  and  chat- 
meeting  after  our  Sunday  evening  service !  ter  away. 


and  planned  how  we  should  work.    There 


Fulfilling  Vows. 


were  about  twenty  who  could  work  all  day.  There  is  a  commotion  over  there^  among  the 
and  more  who  promised  to  join  us  in  the  !  people :  the  crowd  ]>arts  right  and  left,  to  let 
evening.  We  decided  to  divide  ourselves  a  group  of  men  pass  along.  These  do  not 
into  four  or  five  bands,  each  working  in  a  |  seem  to  be  in  the  holiday  mood ;  there  is  a 
different  quarter,  choosing  the  places  where*  hard  and  serious  look  on  tlu^r  faces.  Two 
most  people  could  bo  most  conveniently  seen,  of  them  carry  long-handled  incense  vessels, 
and  to  spend  the  day  with  copies  of  the  Ta- '  the  smoke  from  which  rises  and  perfumes 
mil  Bible,  New  Testament,  small  Scripture   the  air  all  round. 

portions,  and  tracts  in  our  hands,  selling  to  But  see  the  central  figun*  of  the  group!  A 
such  as  would  buy  and  reading  to  such  as  ■,  weary,  excited,  half-frantic-looking  man  is 
would  listen,  thus  trying  all  we  could  to  dancing,  retjling,  plunging  from  side  to  .side 
teach  the  crowds  of  heathen  from  the  word  as  he  hurries  on.  He  is  carrying  a  **  Kavadi  " 
of  God.  ■  on  his  shoulders,  an  arched  frame  of  wood 

An  Ordinary  Day.  gayly  decorated  with  bright-colored  papers. 

On  any  ordinary  day  you  would  find  Amir- 1  with  flowers  and  peacock  fi'athers,  forming 
thagelly  a  very  quiet  place ;  a  small  fishing  a  sort  of  canopy  over  his  head.  His  hair  is 
village,  where  our  mission  school,  chapel,  hanging  long  and  lo<>S4.^  over  his  slioulders, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  diurch  are  the  most,  the  sweat  is  streaming  down  his  body;  you 
important  buildings  fii-st  seen.  But  come  little  girls  shrink  from  the  wild-looking  fel- 
away  to  the  back  of  the  village,  walking,  or  low,  and  ask,  "  Is  lio  mad  V  "  No,  not  mad, 
wading,  rather,  tlirough  loose,  heavy,  hot  he  is  showing  his  devotion  to  his  god!  Some 
sand.  We  find  the  "sacred**  lake,  about,  months  ago,  perhaps,  lie  was  ill,  or  one  of 
perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  area,  and  on  his  children  was  ill,  or  some  great  trouble 
its  shores  the  heathen  temple.  The  temple,  came  upon  liim  ;  then  he  made  a  vow  that  if 
a  low,  whitewashed  buiMing,  with  queer  the  god  removed  tlie  trouble  or  healed  the 
*'arvings  of  gods  and  men  and  flowers  in  sickness  he  would  do  what  we  see  him  doinff 
its  entrance  hall,  is  shut:  th(»  lake  shines  to-<lay — **  cany  *  Kavadi '  "  at  the  festival, 
brightly  under  a chmr  sky,  and  a  broad  baud  So  yestenlay,  or  perhaps  the  day  before, 
of  white  sand  surrounding  it  makes  the  eyes  i  possibly  earlier  still,  if  he  lives  a  long  way 
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ofT,  he  put  the  "  Kavadi  "  od  his  shoulders, 
aud  thniBt  a  tong,  flat  needle,  like  the  blade 
of  a  penknife,  only  longer,  right  through  his 
tace,  in  atone  check,  through  the  mouth,  and 
out  at  the  other  cheek,  to  iuaure  his  abiiolute 
silence  on  the  way.  So  he  came  "weary  and 
heavy  laden"  aud  in  pain  to  the  festival, 
tulfilling  his  vow. 

But  more  than  that;  early  In  the  morning, 
at  some  demon  shrine  nearer  here,  he  had 
some  large  hooks— just  like  the  hooks  in  a 
butcher's  shop,  two,  four,  sis,  sometimes  as 
many  as  twelve  at  a  time! — thrust  under  the 
skin  of  bis  bare  back;  and  then  to  these 
hooks  so  cruelly  fixed  in  him  strong  cords 
were  tied,  and  a  friend  laid  hold  of  these, 
pulling  forcibly  at  them  all  the  time,  while 
the  tortured  victim,  his  tongue  now  loosed, 
tore  excitedly  along  the  roads  and  paths  on 
his  way  to  the  temple,  shouting, "  Siva!  Siva ! 
Deva!  Deva!  Parapara!  Suppramaina!" 
and  other  names  and  titles  of  his  gods.  He 
can  scarce  stagger  along ;  now  he  stops,  too 
faint  to  go  farther,  until  they  bring  a  large 
pot  of  water  and  pour  it  over  his  bead  to  re- 
vive him,  and  then  he  starts  on  again,  all 
this  pain  and  weariness  and  exhausting  dis- 
play beingendured  to  please  his  god  and  win 
favor  of  him.  That  morning  I  saw  nearly 
thirty  meit,  all  carrying  "  Kavodi "  in  this 
way  to  the  temple !  What  a  terribly  mistaken 
way  of  coming  to  God  1 

The  Oons  in  the  Procession. 
Now  it  is  up  by  the  temple  itself  that  the 
commotion  begins.  There  is  a  loud  beating 
of  tomtoms,  the  shrill  toot  of  tbo  pipe,  and 
all  the  people  come  running  together,  for  the 
gods  are  being  brought  out  in  grand  proces- 
sion. We  will  stand  and  see  them  pass.  In 
the  midstof  a  thickly  massed  group  of  men, 
to  the  noise  of  music  aud  shouting,  the  gods 
are  brought  on.  There  is  a  lai^je  bull,  about 
lite-size,  but  awkwardly  carved  and  ridicu- 
lously painted  nil  over  in  red,  yellow,  and 
white;  and  on  its  back  is  a  little  seat,  in 
which,  veiled  so  that  no  one  may  look  on  it, 
is  placed  the  idol.  Then,  to  the  left  of  this 
bull  and  Its  rider  is  a  peacock,  upon  which  is 
another  chair,  where  the  go<ldess  sits  toenjoy 
the  ride  round  with  ber  husband  and  lord. 
It  is  a  heavy  load,  and  though  many  strong 
men  put  theirsboulderslH'ncath  it,  they  stag- 
ger with  its  weight.  Nearest  to  these  walk 
five  or  six  men  with  long  whisks  made  of 
"  sacred  "  hair,  with  which  they  fan  the  gods 


as  they  are  taken  round.and  in  front  there  are 
wildly  dancing  along  two  or  three  poor  vic- 
tims with  their  "  Kavadis  "  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Slowly  the  crowd  moves  on,  while  the 
people  shout  shrilly  in  honor  of  their  gods, 
and  stand  with  bands  clasped  over  their 
heads  or  bowing  lowly  in  adoration  as  the 
dumb  idols  pass  by. 

Bathinq  fok  Sis. 
One  more  sight  before  you  go.   Come  right 
through  the 


their  heads 
from  cocoa- 
nut  shells  or 

brass  vessels.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  all  in  a  motley  crowd,  are  splashing 
about  in  the  water.  What  are  they  doing  ? 
Bathing.  Yes,  of  course;  butwhy?  Fortun? 
No.  For  health  ?  No.  For  comfort  ?  No. 
WhatthenV  Listen.  Just  now  the  god,  when 
it  was  being  carried  round,  was  bathed  in  the 
lake,  and  all  these  poor  mistaken  people 
think  that  his  touch  made  the  waters  so  holy 
that  all  who  bathe  in  them  tlien  will  liave  all 
their  sin  washed  away!  That  is  the  mean- 
ingof  this  strangely  mixed  crowd  of  batbei-s. 
They  are  seeking  cleansing  from  sin  in  the 
water  which  the  idol  has  touched! 

Need  I  ask  you  again,  "  Is  it  not  a  verj-, 
very  sad  sight?"— perhaps  the  saddest  of 
all  the  sights  of  the  festival.  As  we  look 
wo  want  with  all  our  hearte  to  get  at  them 
all  and  cry,  "  O,  you  poor,  foolish  people, 
this  is  not  the  way  of  cleiinsing!  A  foid 
heart  will  not  come  clean  by  washing  the 
body  in  this  water.  Come  to  Jesus.  '  His 
blood  can  make  tlie  foulest  clean.'  and  he 
waits  to  receive  and  save  you  all."— ^ec. 
Joseph  West,  in  Missionary  Oleaner. 
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THE  HOME  INVESTMENT  MISSIONARY  COMPANY. 


i  t 


T  PROPOSE/'  said  mother,  in  a  family 
1  council,  "  tiiat  each  of  us  should  in- 
vest 25  cents  for  the  Lord." 

"Capital!  '*  wa^  the  father's  reply. 

"Glorious I  "  shouted  Fred. 

"That  would  be  verv  nic(^  !  '*  exclaimed 
Jennie. 

"I  want  2o  cents  too,"  said  little  Grm^e, 
only  six  yeai*s  old. 

Ralph,  who  was  eight  years  old,  also  joined 
the  company ;  so  they  started  with  $1.50. 
The  fatlier,  being  a  bookseller,  in vest(*d  his 
25  cents  in  tliat  business;  the  mother  bought 
8  cents'  wortli  of  paper  and  wrote  a  stoiy; 
she  invested  the  oth<»r  17  cents  in  hop  yeast 
to  sell  to  her  friends. 

Fred  was  taken  into  partnership  by  a  kind 
old  gentleman  who  made  blacking.  One  day 
he  broke  a  bottle  of  it  and  ruined  his  sister's 
dress.  Buying  a  new  one  cost  within  12 
cents  of  tlie  S3.25  to  which  tlie  blacking  busi- 
ness ha<l  increased  his  25  cents.  But  he 
sold  the  remaining  l>ottles,  and  soon  had 
$4  for  his  contribution. 


Jennie  si)ent  her  25  cents  in  Saxony  yam, 
and  crocheted  edging  for  a  skirt,  for  which 
she  received  ^1,  which  she  invested  in  the 
same  wav,  and  increased  it  to  $4. 

Ralph  invested  in  eggs  for  a  sitting  hen 
that  he  had.  She  was  stolen,  and  Ralph  Wfis 
bankrupt.  The  next  <lay  he  weeded  a  neigh- 
bor's garden,  and  earned  some  money  to 
start  again.  This  time  he  got  some  journals 
from  his  fatlier  and  sold  them  to  his  friends ; 
going  on  with  this  he  made  $2.50. 

Grace  made  her  father  a  shaving-paper 
case,  for  whicli  he  paid  \\vv  50  cents. 

At  the  end  of  tin*  stated  time  the  "Home 
Investment  Company  "  reported  as  follows  : 
Father,  $8.10  ;  mother,  $7.29 ;  Fivd,  $4 ; 
Jennie,  $4;  Rilph,  $2.50;  Grace,  50  cents. 
Tot.al,  $20.39. 

Some  such  plan  is  within  reach  of  every 
family,  and  might  teach  the  children  not 
only  business  ent<.»rprise,  but  the  blessedness 
of  giving  from  their  own  store.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  try  it. — 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  FOR  OTHERS? 


NuMBEK  One. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  lia<l  l)ren<l, 
Yrs,  pU'Uty  of  broad  to  spare, 

And  some  poor  childn'u,  ready  to  starve, 
Should  ask  for  a  little  share  * 


A  JIiHiiionarf/  Krn'rm',  ftyidrhtt/  JSix  St'hfAdi'H  ami  a  C/iorus. 

XlMKEK  FoiH. 

What  will  you  do  ?    For  you  ?oirf:  bread — 
The  Bread  of  Life,  and  to  spait'. 

Tliere  are  millions  who  neitl  what  you  have  now  ; 
How  mueh  for  them  do  vou  eareV 


Class,  SiNCiiNfJ  Tooetiieu. 

C/torH.'(. — We  would  iirive,  |t?la<lly  give,  inito  those  in 
nee<l, 
And  the  poor  and  tin*  hungry  would  haste  to  feed. 

NrMiJEK  Two. 

What  would  you  do  if  in  your  hand 

You  earried  a  healimr  cup, 
An<l  all  ar(>nnd  you  tin*  siek  and  sad 

In  pitiful  pain  looked  upV 

C?io. — We  would  ifive,  jxhully  irive,  unto  thf»se  in  need. 
If  the  sick  and  the  sufferinj^  for  help  shouhl  plead. 

Xi'MHEK  TnKi:i:. 

What  would  you  clo  if  you  were  rleli, 

And  if  you  were  stroni:  and  wisf, 
WHiile  others  near  you  wrre  weak  and  poor. 

With  no  one  to  help  thi-in  rise  ? 

C/«o.— We  would  give,  gladly  give,  unto  those  in  need. 
We  would  help  all  the  lowly,  the  weak  would  lead. 


NiMBEK  Five. 

What  will  you  do  y    You  havu  each  a  chance. 

Though  not  very  rich  (»r  great ; 
Theni  are  heathen  at  home  and  heathen  abroa<l ; 

For  what  you  ean  give  they  wait. 

NlMUKK  Six. 

What  will  you  do  ?    Will  yt>u  gi^e  what  you  have, 

And  do  what  you  ean,  to-day  V 
What  will  you  do?    For  they  die  .sm  fast. 

Y'ou  must  not,  dare  not,  d«lay. 

f'/inrufi. — We  will  give,  fn-ely  giv*-,  unto  those  in 
need. 
The  eomman<l  of  the  Saviour  we'll  gladly  heed. 

The  six  then  rept»at  in  concert  :  "  Reniemln'r  the 
word-^  of  the  Lord  Jc^us,  how  he  said,  h  is  nion? 
blessed  to  «i ve  than  to  receive." — Julut  If.  JtihuMon,  m 
Wist  in  insttr  Qnnrh  rhj. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  KOKEA. 

TN  the  eastern  pnrt  of  Asia  is  Korea,  witb  ii  welcome  '  pulT,  puff,'  to  the  melting  Korean, 
^  popiiliilion  of  about  twelve  miUiou.  The  I  aud  to  liie  InexpreSBiblo  di-lighC  'pufT'  in 
people  rpsemblp  theCWneseintheirappear-i'Pu^tf  Seplcmber.'  Tho  liwt  iiiouUi  lo  bo 
Rtioi'. except  thttttheygt!nerallywearawhite  dubljed  is  October— 'Sriw  Octuber.' 

I  "Tho  Koivatis  havi?  tt  ciiatoni  callcMJ  lanji, 
I  vfhich  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  them.  Wbeu 
I  UettlJi  from  ilisuu&e  or  age  tlireotens  iht.' 
'  lovcil  ones  of  n  Korean,  in  hl»  ileepair  he  will 
j  nmn^le  witb  his  teeth  or  out  witJi  u  Icnife  & 
finger,  and  feed  tiie  Mood  to  the  dying  per- 
I  son.  Very  olteu  lh«  fliiRer  Is  entirely  cut 
I  off.  This  is  one  of  the  supreme  acts  of  fltini 
I  piety.  What  the  origin  of  this  cuBtoui  was  I 
|i?aiinot  say,  but  the  following  legend  was 
!  told  uie.  Vears  ago  a  mother  lay  dj'ing,  and 
■  lier  infant  child,  uneonscious  of  the  Impend- 
ing disaster,  h*us  playing  at  the  open  door. 
'  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the  door  shut 
on  the  bttle  one*3  hand  and  badly  bruised  a 
;  finger.  In  itfi  distress  the  litUo  one  erawled 
to  Its  dying  mother  and  thrust  the  wounded 
Gnger  into  her  mouth.  The  taato  of  the 
child's  blood  seemed  to  revive  her.  To  the 
wonder   of   everj'one    she    .soon    L>egan  lo 


cotton  drms  which  is  thin  in  summer  and 
padded  in  winter. 

Most  of  the  people  live  In  rude  huts,  in 
which  will  be  seen  some  straw  to  sleep  on 
and  a  rude  l>cnch  to  sit  on. 

Buddhism  and  Confucianism  aro  the  prin- 
cipal religions.  The  worship  of  anoestors  Is 
common,  and  fortune  tollers  abound. 

The  Korean  Repu/iilory  says: 

"  The  Koreans  have  their  own  ideas  of  tho 
Ufio  of  time  and  the  way  it  slips  by.  The 
Ilrst  fifteen  days  of  tbe  first  moon  aro  given 
up  to  a  giddy  whirl  of  oriental  social  life, 
which  has  resulted  in  dubbing  that  part  of 
tho  year  'Flenting  January.'  Tiio  Bftli 
moon,  with  its  long  stretch  of  unbroken  mo- 
notony, is  known  as  ^  Slmr  Mail.'  Then 
comes  the  sixth  mrion  with  its  heavy  rainfall 
traosfnrmUig  tho  roads  Into  rice  swamps  and 
the  paths  into  toboggan  slides,  heneo'.^Ip- 
peri/  Jam:'  The  followine  montli  (s  too  hot 
to  undertake  anything,  so  the  Korean  race 
knocks  off  work,  and  even  the  month  is 

kaown  as  'Lniy  July.'    With  the  turn  of  ■  sent  the  wind  to  rrach  the  Koreans  a  new 
lummer  the  cooling  zephyrs  oome  witb  a.  way  of  manifesting  Dlial  piety." 


mend  and  Anally  entirely  recovered.    The 
ly  explanation  of  it  was  that  Heaven  thus 
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Pay  the  Lord  One  Tenth, 


Fay  tlie  Lord  One  Tenth. 

WILL  you  not  commence  paying  the  Lord 
his  tenth  ?  No  matter  what  your  in- 
come, nor  from  what  source  it  comes.  No 
matter  how  old  you  are,  or  how  young. 
You  receive  something.  Set  aside  one  tenth 
of  it ;  try  it  for  a  year,  anyway. 

"Can't  afford  it!"  You  can.  Y'ou  will 
make  money  by  it,  not  only  to  sjKmd  for 
Christ  doing  good,  but  you  will  have  more 
money  for  your  own  use,  if  you  do  it.  Y'ou 
cannot  afford  not  to  do  it. 

"  Sounds  strange !  "  Possibly  it  does ;  but 
no  stranger  than  that  you  can  do  more 
work  in  a  year,  working  six  days  in  the  week, 
than  if  you  worked  seven.  Thousands,  tens 
of  thousands,  have  tried  proportionate  giv- 
ing—are trying  it— aud  their  testimony  is 
uniform  as  to  its  benefits. 

It  pays !  Pays  in  spiritual  blessings ;  pays 
in  temporal  prosperity ;  pays  in  happiness ; 
pays  in  embra(!ed  opix)rtunities  for  useful- 
ness and  doing  goo<l;  pays  in  a  higher, 
deeper,  broader,  happier  Christian  expe- 
rience—pays  in  ever}' good  sense. — Mesaen- 
ger.  

Missioiiary  Cbld. 

DK.  E.  R.  YOUNG  tells  the  story  of  a  con- 
verted Indian  named  John  Sunday, 
who  at  a  missionary  meeting  made  an  ad- 
dress which  he  closed  as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  I  suppose  now  in 
this  house.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
but  he  is  very,  very  modest.  He  does  not 
like  to  show  himself.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  is  now  since  I  saw  him,  he  comes  out 
so  little.  I  am  very  much  afraid  he  sleeps  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  >yhen  he  ought  to  be 
going  about  doing  good.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Gold.  Mr.  Gold,  are  you  here  to-night,  or 
are  you  sleeping  in  your  iron  chest  ?  Come 
out,  Mr.  Gold  I  Come  out  and  help  us  to  do 
this  great  work,  to  i>reach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  All,  Mr.  Gold,"  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  sleep  so  much  in 
your  in)n  chest.  Look  at  your  white  brother, 
Mr.  Silver;  he  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  world  while  you  are  sleeping.  Come  out, 
Mr.  Gold,  from  your  iron  chest,  and  fly 
around  like  your  active  brother,  Mr.  Silver. 
And  then,  Mr.  Gold,  just  think  of  your  active 
little  brother,  Mr.  Cop]>er.  Wliy,  he  is  ev- 
erywhere. He  is  flyinir  about  doing  all  the 
good  ho  can.  Be  active  like  him!  Come 
out,  Mr.  Gold !  Do  come  and  help  us  in  this 
good  work,  and  if  you  really  cannot  come 


yourself,  well,  do  the  next  best  thing  you 
can— that  is,  send  us  a  bank  note." 


Why  He  Became  a  IGssionaiy. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  little  story  was  told  not 
long  ago  by  a  young  missionary,  who  is 
just  leaving  this  coimtry,  as  to  how  he  was 
influenced  to  become  a  missionary. 

When  a  child  he  used  constantly  to  walk 
through  a  certain  churcliyard,  and  one  of 
the  gravestones  which  he  passed  close  b^*, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  little  boy  ei^ht 
years  of  age,  bore  the  following  strange  in- 
scription : 

"  Mother,  when  I  grow  to  be  a  man  I 
should  like  to  be  a  missionary.  But  if  I 
should  die  when  I  am  still  a  little  boy  will 
you  put  it  on  my  tomb,  so  that  some  one  pass- 
ing by  may  read  it  and  go  instead  of  me  ?  " 

Through  reading  this  inscription  so  often 
there  grew  up  in  his  mind  this  thought:  "I 
must  go  in  the  place  of  that  little  boy." 
And  so  he  has  been  trained  for  the  work, 
and  will  soon  commence  it.  It  was  only  a 
little  boy's  wish  that  influenced  him  and  led 
him  to  become  a  missionary.  Now,  if  a  wish 
can  do  so  much,  what  may  not  a  word  and 
deed  do  ? 

A  Quaint  Old  Oross. 

With   spirit   meek, 

Blest  they  who  seek 

While  ill  their  youth 

The  way  of  truth. 
To  them  the  sacred  Scriptures  now  display 
Christ  is  the  ouly  true  aud  living  way ; 
His  precious  blood  on  Calvary  was  given, 
To  make  them  heirs  of  bliss  in  heaven. 
And  e'en  on  earth  the  child  of  God  can  trace 
The    blessintrs    of     his     Saviour's     grace. 

For   them    he    bore 

His  Father's  frown. 

For    them    he    wore 

The   thorny  crown  ; 

Nailed  to  the  cross, 

Endured    its     pain, 

That    his   life's    loss 

Might  be  tlu-ir  gain. 

Then  haste  to  ch<K)sc 

That      better     part  ; 

Nor       e'en       refuse 

The  Lord  thy  heart, 

Lest       he       declare, 

*'  I  know  you  not,'' 

And     deep     despair 

Should  be  your  lot. 
Now  look  to  Jesus  who  on  Calvary  died, 
And  trust  in  him  who  there  was  crucified. 


(47) 
MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Fn^Tam, 


Reidino  :  Acta  S.  90-47. 

pRAYBK ;  For  the  Hlssloaarf  Sptrit. 

SiNOiNO :  "  Saviour,  wbo  died  tor  me  "  (MethodUl 
Hymnal,  Hymn  7*2). 

Thkeb  Tilk9  on  "  Home  Work  for  MIbbIods." 
0)  Study,  (3)  Pray,  (3)  Give. 

8i>oiNa'.  "Weglvelliee  but  thine  own  "(Metho- 
dist Hymual,  Hymn  89aj. 

Keadinq;  "Missionary  Gold." 

COLLECHO-i. 


STUDY.— Ve  need  knonledge  about  mU^ooa. 
The  Bible  leaehea  ilio  iimi ,-  "  Eicept  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Ucid,"  John 
S.3.  TheBlblereveal9the;(r(«mu«;  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever belljvetb  in  hlin  should  not  perish,  but  hare 
everlasting  life,"  John  3.  16.  The  Bible  conveys  the 
rantuuiiM/ot  the  Saviour;  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations," Mslt.  28.  19.  "Go  yelnto  ailthe  norld, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  Mark  16. 
15.  In  the  dally  and  weekly  nevrgpapers.  In  mis- 
sionary magazines.  In  reports  of  missionary  societies. 
In  vislls  to  some  sections  of  our  large  dtlcs,  we  ob- 
tain Informatlou  as  to  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  Iliose 
who  most   need   the   Gospel.    Ignorance  ot   such 

Pkav. — God's  help  Is  needed.  "Ask  of  me, and 
I  will  give  thea  the  heathen  (or  thine  Inheritance," 
Pray  fur  the  niissionarieit,  Ihat  they  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  Immorality  (hat  surrounds  them,  that 
they  may  use  wise  words,  and  possess  winning 
Christlike  spirits.  Pray  for  the  people  among  whom 
the  missionaries  latior,  that  they  may  be  prepared  lo 
receive  the  Gospel.  Pray  for  (he  possession  of  a 
eympathlilng  spirit  with  Christ,  lu  his  desire  for  Ihe 
salvation  of  Ihe  unconverted.  Pray  for  the  grace  ot 
liberality.     , 

GiTE. — It  takes  moneytosend  Ihe  Gospel  toothers. 
Many  cannot  go  as  missionaries,  and  those  who  can 
KO  should  be  supported  by  those  who  remain  at 
home.  If  they  descend  into  the  deep  well  of  heathen- 
ism, we  am  (o  hold  the  ropes  and  send  down  sup- 
There  are  few  places  where  the  nuconverted  are 
enough  Interesled  In  Ibe  Gospel  to  lie  willing  to 
support  the  missionaries  who  expose  their  wicked- 
ness and  oppose  their  beliefs.  If  the  missionaries 
Ial»r  with  ibelr  own  hands  to  snpport  themselves, 
they  are  using  (he  lime  and  s(rength  which  could  be 
devoted  lo  laboring  for  olhers. 

Mtsslcmaries  are  our  subslllules,  oar  representa- 
tives. We  should  see  that  they  are  provided  with 
food,  clothing,  houses  (n  live  In,  chapels  and  hos- 
pitals where  the  sinful  and  Buffering  can  And  relipf. 
We  should  see  that  the  native  Christian  pastors  and 
teacbera,  raised  np  by  the  labors  of  the  mlsslonaiiea,  I 


are  supported  notll  a  Belf-aapportlng  church  has 
been  establlsbed. 

How  much  we  should  give  for  missions  Is  a 
dllBcnit  question  to  decide.  Some  give  one  tenlh 
of  their  Income.  After  earnest  pmyerletconsclenee 
speak,  and  enlighteued  mind  decide. 


BoimtiM  diving. 

1.  GoDlovesacheerfulglver.  He  would  bare  ever>- 
man  give  as  it  Is  in  his  heart  lo  give,  to  give  as  far 
as  he  can  without  grudging  or  of  necessity ,  but  do  II  of 
a  set,  careful  "purpose."  The  gift  Ihat  comes  un- 
willingly has  no  reward.  But  get  the  habit  of  cheer- 
ful giving,  of  sowing  the  seed  with  a  full  band,  "  for 
God  love(b  a  cheerful  giver."  It  may  be  bul  two 
miles,  but  If  It  be  the  widow's  two  mites,  "all  she 
had,"  none  could  do  more. 

3.  Ood  win  give  us  "  a  sufHclency  "  as  wo  give  lo 
others.  "  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  to- 
ward you."  Plato's  Ideal  of  life  was  not  wealth,  but 
a  sufficient  amount  for  needs  and  for  doing  good. 
This  Is  Paul's  use  of  the  word  safllclenc)-,  and  that 
God  will  BO  prosper  and  bless  yon  that  yon  will 
have  money  to  give  lo  the  needy,  and  so  "  abound  lo 
every  good  work  "  without  needing  help  from  others. 

3.  God  wlUlncrease  iliefruks  of  your  giving,  "He 
who  supplies  seed  for  the  sowing,  and  bread  for  the 
eating,  will  supply  and  multiply  your  seed  sown,  and 
Increase  the  fmlls  ot  your  almsgiving."— ionjir. 
As  God  makes  the  earth  fruitful  with  sun  and 
showers  so  that  Its  large  harvests  produce  seed  and 
bread,  so  he  will  bless  the  liberal  man  wllh  a  greater 
amount  of  seed  to  sow,  B[id  then  make  It  prodnce 
more,  and  so  he  will  add  lo  your  power  to  do  good, 
and  he  will  Increase  the  evident  amount  of  good  done. 

4.  God  will  increase  your  joy  In  giving.  Having 
tieen  enriched  so  that  you  can  be  more  liountlful,  you 
will  have  a  joy  in  giving  that  will  make  you  thank- 
ful.—J,  D.  Vail,  D-D. 


"Slow,  aaa  Ton  Till  Pray." 

WE  only  prjky  as  we  recognize  our  own  and  others' 
wants.  We  arc,  then,  to  keep  eye  and  ear 
open  lo  the  demands  ot  heathendom.  There  are 
one  thousand  million,  or  nearly  (wo  thirds  of  the 
race,  In  the  degradation  of  idoiatry  and  superstition, 
or  In  Ihe  darkness  ot  Mobammedanlsra.  The  teem- 
ing populations  of  Ctilna,  Japan,  India,  Slam,  and 
other  sections  of  the  earth  are  "  without  God  and 
without  hope  In  the  world."  Their  condition  Is 
most  deplorable,  suelalty  and  morally.  The  more  we 
learn  of  their  delusions,  miseries,  and  depravity,  the 
stronger  becomes  the  appeal  to  our  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, and  the  more  are  weimpellcd  lo  the  mercy  seat 
in  their  behalf.  He  who  Is  truly  a  Huppliant  cannot 
withhold  hla  cries  lo  the  God  of  mankind  to  plly  and 
wave  these  vast  masses  of  human  beings,  and  lo 
awaken  his  people  to  a  sensaof  their  dut;'  In  sending 
totliemthollght  of  truth  and  grace  for  Ibelr  enllghl- 
etunent,npliniiig,  and  redemption.— 71)«JVinfry(rriiiii. 
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The  First  Fruits. 


The  First  Frnits. 

BY  F.  J.  STEVENS. 

Within  its  covert  snugly  lay 

A  gold  piece  safely  hoarded ; 
Why  was  it  hidden  thus  away  ? 

Was  it  with  purpose  sordid  ? 

Its  owner  thought  he  would  begin 

With  gold  which  has  for  agtjs 
The  corner  stone  of  fortune  been — 

It  was  his  first  week's  wages. 

And  to  it  hojied  he  oft  to  add, 
And  much  to  gather  round  it  ; 

Planned  was  his  future,  and  he  had 
With  worldly  riches  crowned  it. 

But  Christ  the  Saviour  passeti  his  way 
And  found  him  poor  and  needy  ; 

A  sinner  lost  and  far  astray. 
Of  earthly  treasures  greedy. 

He  sought  in  love  this  wandering  one, 

And  told  the  old,  oM  storj' ; 
The  lost  was  found,  the  soul  was  won. 

And  made  an  heir  of  glory. 

Tlie  Spirit  taught  a  l)etter  place 

Wherein  to  lay  up  treasure  ; 
And  he  who  learns  of  liim  that  grace 

Fin<ls  blessings  none  can  measure. 

God  claims  the  first  fruits  for  his  own. 
And  since  his  hand  overflowing, 

Had  given,  why  not  return  be  shown, 
Rewards  of  toil  bestowing. 

Tlie  gold  at  Jesus'  feet  was  laid. 

And  thus  to  him  who  gave  it 
'Twas  given  and  heavenly  treasure  made — 

'Twas  the  best  way  to  save  it. 

'Twas  given  to  spread  abroatl  God's  word, 

To  give  to  men  benighted 
Tiie  message  glad  which  he  had  heard, 

.\nd  which  his  soul  had  lighteii. 

A  Hew  Year's  Prayer. 

Eighteen  hundred  ninety-eight, 
God  to  love  and  sin  to  hate ; 
More  for  righteousness  to  stand ; 
Deeper  love  for  native  land  ; 
Broader  love  for  all  mankind  ; 
Loving  (hkI  with  miglit  and  mind: 
Help  for  every  worthy  caust» ; 
Swwter  homes  and  better  laws  ; 
Snbsid<'nce  of  disfcmtent ; 
Souls  aglow  with  high  intent; 
Blessings  in  a  CTJicious  shower : 
In  imr  hearts  the  Spirit's  pf>wer ; 
Larger  Kifts  the  wr)rl<l  to  save  : 
Stronger  faith  and  efforts  brave  : 
Here  may  Christ's  dominion  Ik?  : 
RecogniztHl  from  sea  to  Sfa  : 
And  the  world  these  blessings  share : 
Is  our  earnest,  fervent  prayer. 


Pray,  Study,  Give. 

We  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come. 
On  earth  thy  will  be  done," 

To  thee  we  call. 
Christ's  last  command  we  know : 
Ye  to  the  whole  world  go. 
My  Gospel  blessings  show, 

Christ  died  for  all. 

Study  to  understand 
The  ne^d  of  every  land 

For  Christ  our  King. 
Earth's  luirve.^t  fields  are  white, 
Come,  workers  in  God's  might. 
Into  the  Gosi)el  light 

All  nations  bring. 

We  give  unto  the  King 
Ourselves  an  offering ; 

His  son  he  gave. 
"  Look  up  "  to  God  above, 
**  Lift  up  "  through  Jesus'  love. 
And  to  mankind  we'll  prove 

Christ  die<l  to  save. 

For^^ard  one  Army  Grand, 
Gathered  from  every  land 

To  serve  the  King. 
Under  his  flag  unfurled. 
All  nations  of  this  world   . 
We'll  win  for  Christ  our  Lord, 

To  serve  our  King. 

— Art  nil-  J).  Step/u  moti. 


Farewell  and  Welcome. 

Whisper  "  Farewell ! ''  at  midnight. 
To  the  Old  Year  whisi^er  low  ; 

Then  open  the  western  door. 
Open,  and  let  him  go. 

Whisper  farewell  to  your  doubts. 
To  follies  and  faults  that  you  know 

Tlien  open  the  western  door. 
With  the  Old  Year  let  them  go. 

Turn  to  the  sunrising  next, 

When  the  shadows  are  trrowing  thin. 
Set  oi>en  the  eastern  tloor 

And  welcome  the  New  Year  in. 

Forgotten  Ik*  all  mistakes, 

And  over  again  Ix'gin, 
When  you  open  tlir  eastern  door 

To  weh-ome  tlie  New  Year  in. 


Strike  for  God. 

*'  Wk  an*  livini?.  we  an*  (hvflling 

In  a  jrrand  and  awful  tinn*. 
In  an  aire  on  lan's  tt'llimr— 

To  be  livini;  is  sublinn*. 
Worlds  are  eharirinu'.  Heavrn  behc^>ldinfl: 

Thou  liast  l)ut  o!H'  hour  to  Hi^ht  : 
Oil  I  let  all  the  soul  within  yoii 

For  the  trutli's  sak»*  l'o  abroad  ! 
Striki'I  l«*t  ev«TV  ni*rve  and  sinew 

Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God  '. '' 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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TWO  LADY  PIONEERS   FOR  CHRIST  IN   CHINA. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  W.   PLUMB. 

(One  of  a  series  of  **  Sketches  of  Our  Early  Workers,'*  read  at  the  jubilee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  Foochow,  China,  November  30,  1897.) 


THE  only  ones  of  all  our  early  workers  we 
have  known  personally  were  our  dear 
sisters  Beulah  and  Sarah  Woolston,  who 
came  to  China  in  1858  and  labored  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  These  two  names 
stand  high  up  on  the  list  of  brave  and  con- 
secrated spirits  who  laid  on  the  altar  of 
Christ  their  youth,  culture,  and  talents. 

Their  early  home  was  Trenton,  N.  J. 
They  were  finely  educated,  being  graduates 
of  Wesleyan  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Born  and  reared  in  a  Quaker  home,  when 
they  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  from  Foochow,  China,  to 
open  the  work  of  girls'  schools  there  in  the 
young  mission  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
their  friends  were  astonished,  for  it  was  a 
most  unusual  thing.  China  was  farther 
removed  from  America  then  than  it  is  to- 
day. 

There  was  no  Pacific  Bailroad  or  steam- 
ships to  reduce  the  months  of  the  journey  to 
a  few  days,  no  telegraph  to  cheer  the  exiled 
ones  with  messages  from  their  native  land, 
and  the  work  they  were  going  to  was  not 
such  as  is  being  done  here  to-day,  but  pi- 
oneer work  in  a  land  of  which  but  little  was 
known,  and  that  little  still  enshrouded  in 
uncertainty ;  but  they  came  joyfully  to  pro- 
claim the  tidings  of  salvation  to  China's 
women,  the  first  single  women  missionaries 
ever  sent  out  by  our  Church  to  any  heathen 
people. 

This  was  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Misses  Woolston  came  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Baltimore  Female  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  afterward  became  the  Baltimore 
Branch  of  the  new  society.  At  its  organiza- 
tion the  work  and  workers  here  were  trans- 
ferred. Miss  Beulah  to  the  Baltimore  Branch 
and  Miss  Sarah  to  the  Northwestern. 

At  that  early  stage  of  mission  work,  when 


the  education  of  women  was  so  little  under- 
stood or  appreciated,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  gather  enough  girls  together  to  make 
even  a  beginning.  Prejudice  and  ignorance 
must  be  combated,  and  the  people  must  be 
made  to  see  that  there  was  real  advantage 
of  some  sort  in  it  before  they  were  willing  to 
allow  their  daughters  to  attend  school. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  temporary  quarters 
were  secured  for  their  boarding  school. 
They  began  with  one  girl,  only  secured  by 
allowing  other  members  of  the  family  to 
come  and  remain  with  her,  to  watch  over 
her  and  guard  against  her  having  her  eyes 
gouged  out,  or  being  spirited  away  bodily, 
while  she  slept,  by  the  foreign  devils. 

A  year  later,  after  some  fluctuations,  they 
were  able  to  report  eight  girls  in  the  school, 
who  were  quite  content  to  be  away  from 
their  homes.  Five  of  these  were  from 
heathen  families.  During  the  year  one  of 
these  was  stolen  by  her  mother,  who  wished 
to  bind  her  feet,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  another  was  taken  home 
on  pretense  of  making  a  visit.  Her  parents, 
after  making  numberless  excuses  to  lengthen 
her  stay  at  home,  said  she  should  not  return 
because  she  was  being  interested  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  they  feared  it  would  result  in 
her  refusing  the  one  to  whom  they  had  be- 
trothed her  in  infancy  1 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  Misses 
Woolston  were  able  to  report  fifteen  girls, 
"diligent,  obedient,  and  truthful."  They 
said :  "  Most  of  the  larger  girls  understand 
that  the  object  for  which  they  are  admitted 
to  the  school  is  that  they  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  homes  they  will  be  expected  to 
teach  the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
their  people.  They  already  realize  that 
there  is  great  power  in  prayer,  and  some  of 
them  have  the  habit  of  fre(Juently  retiring 
for  private  devotions."    The   first  scholar 
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baptized  was  Hu  Sung  Eng,  in  the  year  1862. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Hu  Bo  Mi, 
our  eldest  native  preacher. 

The  school  slowly  but  surely  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  in  1866  they 
were  able  to  report  "twenty-seven  pupils, 
eight  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Church. 
Two,  having  completed  their  term  of  five 
years,  returned  to  their  parents.  Both  were 
members  of  the  Church,  but  went  back  to 
heathen  homes,  where  they  could  expect  to 
receive  no  encouragement,  but,  instead,  o\y- 
position,  and  probably  persecution." 

And  so  their  work  went  on,  full  of  lights 
and  shadows,  growing  year  by  year,  slowly  , 
but  surely.    Though  at  first  meeting  oppo- 
sition on  every  hand,  the  ideas  and  customs  | 
of  the  people  being  utterly  opposed  to  the 
education  of  women,  they  toiled  on,  ener- 1 
gotically  and  heroically,  until,  with  the  bless- , 
ing  of  God,  the  school  was  established  on  a 
permanent  basis,  female  education  became 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  before  they  left 
us  their  school  was  unrivaled  in  all  China. 

Their  aim,  first,  last,  and  always,  was  to 
fit  the  girls  under  their  care  for  a  life  of  the  ' 
highest  usefulness,  and  to  give  them  strong  j 
Christian  characters,  that  they   might   be ! 
useful  to  those  about  them.   Their  own  lives 
were  a  beautiful  example  of  complete  self- 
abnegation  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  car- 
ing for  the  needs,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
those  under  their  care.   Nor  were  their  min- 
istrations limited  to  their  school.    Nursing 
the  sick,  feeding  the  hungr>',  clothing  tlie 
naked,  and  giving  comfort  to  weary,  dis- 
heartened ones,  sympathizing  friends  in  joy 
or  sorrow,  these  sisters  endeared  themselves 
to  all  who  knew  them. 

Besides  the  care  of  the  boarding  school 
and  day  schools  s(!att(»red  here  and  there 
through  the  work  they  established  a  month- ! 
ly  newspaper,  the  Glad  Ttdirujti,  in  the  Foo- 1 
chow  colloquial,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
women  and  girls  who  might  be  able  to  read 
this,  but  could  not  read  the  classical  news- 1 
paper.    This  little  pai)er  is  still  fulfilling  its 
mission,  and  more,  for  I  have  been  told  by 
one  of  the  native  preachers  that  many  of 
them  make  this  the  occasion  for  a  Sunday : 
afternoon  service  reading  and  explaining  it 
to  the  congregation. 

They  found  time  also  to  receive  and  enter- 1 
tain  the  great  numbers  of  women  and  giris 
who  visited    their  home  and   school.    We 
have  heard  many  women  tell  of  having  first ! 


heard  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Beulah  Wool- 
ston  the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love. 

It  was  a  dream  of  their  lives  to  have  their 
own   schoolgirls  fitted  for  helpers  in    the 
school,  but  it  was  never  realized ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  grew  old  enough  to  begin  to  teach 
some  young  preacher  in  search  of  a  wife 
would  apply ;  the  missionary,  his  presiding 
elder,  would  second  his  request  "for  the 
work's  sake,"  and  the  sisters  with  heavy 
hearts,  putting  aside  their  own  preference 
and  the  needs  of  their  school,  would  con- 
sent, and  then  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
it  a  happy  bridal.    Here  and  there,  scat- 
tered through  the  Foochow  and  Hin^^hua 
Conferences,  we  find  these  wives,  some  do- 
ing work  as  teachers  of  day  schools,  others 
with  their  hands  full  of  the  cares  of  a  pastor's 
wife  and  house  mother,  shedding  abroad 
the  sweet  infiuence  of  a  Christian  home. 

Miss  Isabel  Hart,  the  first  corresponding? 
secretary  of  our  Baltimore  Branch,  one  who 
knew  them  better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  our 
home  workers,  said :  "Probably  no  two  women 
ever  shrank  more  from  publicity  and  ob- 
servation than  the  Misses  Woolston,  but 
their  works  praise  them  in  the  gates.  Let 
them  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  hands. 

"  Let  us  remember  them  as  pioneers  when 
it  was  a  most  unpromising  experiment, 
when  a  passage  to  China  meant  several 
months  on  a  sailing  vessel,  when  transit  and 
tidings  were  not  as  rapid  and  easy  as  now, 
when  they  were  not  sustained  by  the  organ- 
ized effort  and  overflowing  sympathy  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  women.  Plain, 
practical,  quiet  women,  all  honor  to  them! 
They  remind  me  of  what  Charles  Dickens 
said  of  some  one,  *  doing  all  the  good  he 
could  and  making  no  fuss  about  it.*  Faith- 
fulness, perseverance,  and  i)racticalness  I 
should  regard  as  their  essential  traits." 

To  these  I  should  add  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  the  ])roadest,  sweetest  Christian 
charity  I  ever  saw,  as  cliaracteristic  traits 
of  these  two  sisters, devc^loped  more  and  more 
through  th(*  twenty-five  years  of  their  labor 
of  love  for  the  women  and  girls  of  China. 

As  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  th(>  elder  sister 
in  beautiful  Mount  Hollv  Cenietei-v  and 
recalled  some  s<*enes  in  the  lovely.  Christ- 
like lives  of  these  two  women,  and  tlie  trials 
and  heartaches  they  liad  lx>rne  for  his  sake, 
I  thanked  God  that 

''  The  tears  of  the  sower  and  the  songs  of  the  reaper 
Shall  mingle  together  in  joy  by  and  by," 
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METHODIST   MISSIONARIES    TO    NEW    ENGLAND. 

BY   BEY.  JAMES  MUDOE,  D.D. 


THE  year  1789  has  been  accepted  as  the 
epoch  of  the  impact  of  Methodism  upon 
New  England.  It  is  true  that  Charles  Wesley 
preached  in  Boston  on  his  way  from  (Geor- 
gia to  England  in  1736 ;  that  Cteoi^  White- 
field  made  many  tours  through  the  towns 
and  cities  of  this  section,  dying  at  Newbury- 
port  in  1770 ;  that  Bichard  Boardman  visited 
Boston  in  1772;  that  William  Black  and 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  traveling  to  and  from 
Nova  Scotia,  preached  a  little  in  this  region. 
But  these  efforts  were  either  by  those  not 
quite  Methodists  in  the  modem  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  or  were  so  desultory  and 
transitory  that  no  results  remained.  When 
Jesse  Lee  entered  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1789,  pressing  on  to  Massachusetts 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  to  plant  a  ban- 
ner which  should  never  know  retreat,  for 
the  time  was  ripe  and  the  men  were  ready. 

In  what  sense  was  New  England  a  mission 
field  at  that  date  ?  No  part  of  the  country 
was  so  well  supplied  with  Christian  churches 
and  Christian  schools  as  this  portion,  where 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  zealous 
Puritans  and  their  descendants,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  equally  zealous  Baptists,  had  been 
diligently  cultivating  the  moral  soil.  There 
were  in  1800  no  less  than  344  Congregational 
churches  in  the  little  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  436  in  the  other  New  England  States. 
The  Baptists  had,  in  1792,  266  churches  in 
New  England. 

Doubtless  all  the  people  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  were  communicants. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  the  Methodist  gos- 
pel, and  the  early  Methodist  fathers  felt  a 
compassion  for  those  who  were  bending  un- 
der the  hard  yoke  of  rigid  Calvinism  similar 
to  that  felt  by  Christ  and  Paul  for  their  Jew- 
ish kinsmen  who  bore  the  heavy  burdens  of 
Moses  and  the  rabbis.  So  it  seemed  to  Jesse 
Lee  and  some  others  that  they  had  a  mis- 
sion to  deliver  from  bondage  those  who  were 
spending  their  years  in  fear  and  trembling; 
to  carry  them  a  brighter,  more  joyous  evan- 
gel ;  to  declare  a  free,  a  full,  and  a  present 
salvation. 

For  eleven  years  Lee  journeyed  up  and 
down  this  land,  lading  the  foundations  of 
Methodism  in  all  the  Eastern  States.  He 
was  "  a  man  of  vigorous  though  unpolished 


mind,"  says  the  historian,  "of  rare  popular 
eloquence  and  tireless  energy,  a  chief  coun- 
selor of  -the  Church  in  its  Conferences, 
chaplain  to  Congress,  first  historian  of  the 
Church,  and  lacking  only  the  episcopal  of- 
fice to  give  him  rank  with  Asbury  and  Coke." 
"  In  public  services  he  may  fairly  be  ranked 
next  to  Asbury."  When  in  1800  he  concluded 
his  arduous  and  apostolic  toil  for  this  sec- 
tion (though  not  dying  till  1816)  he  left  a 
membership  of  5,839,  with  nearly  fifty  trav- 
eling preachers,  many  chapels  built,  and  a 
large  Conference  well  organized.  His  his- 
torical honor  and  position  is  quite  unique, 
for,  as  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  says,  "from  no 
other  one  man's  similar  work  has  proceeded 
equal  advantages  to  American  Methodism." 

Of  course  ho  had  many  helpers.  A  few  of 
them  are  somewhat  known,  but  the  larger 
part  have  left  little  or  no  memorials  except 
in  the  grateful  memories  of  those  they  bene- 
fited, and  who  have  themselves  long  since 
passed  on.  The  first  reinforcement,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1790,  consisted  of  Jacob  Brush, 
George  Boberts,  and  Daniel  Smith.  They 
came  from  Maryland  and  did  good  service 
for  the  very  few  years  that  they  stayed. 
Brush  was  presiding  elder  (with  Lee)  in  1792. 
Smith,  Asbury  thought,  "  had  a  faster  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  Eastern  people  than 
any  other  preacher  who  had  ever  been  sent 
among  them."  Of  Roberts,  who  remained 
till  1796,  his  son  writes  that  during  this  pe- 
riod he  never  received,  from  all  sources, 
over  forty  dollars  per  annum,  and  never  had 
more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  at  once.  He 
was  dignified,  yet  on  occasion  witty,  a  pow- 
erful and  persuasive  preacher,  and  some- 
thing of  a  controversial  writer. 

John  Lee  (brother  of  Jesse)  was  appointed 
to  New  Haven  in  1790.  He  is  described  as 
"  a  man  of  extraordinary  consecration,  in- 
stant in  prayer,  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  panting  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  rising  often  in  the  midst  of 
wintry  nights,  while  all  others  around  were 
wrapped  in  sleep,  and  stniggling,  like  Ja- 
cob, in  supplications  for  himself,  the  Church, 
and  the  world."  On  a  visit  to  Lynn  in  1791  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Enoch 
Mudge,  the  first  native  Methodist  preacher 
raised  up  in  New  England.  His  career  was 
brief,  through  ill  health,  but  brilliant. 


to  Sew  Enyland. 


The  great  Asbiiry  was  no  unimportant  fac- 
tor in  the  work  of  the  period,  (or  though  his 
visits  wore  brief  his  eermona  were  many 
and  strong,  and  bis  labors  (>froctive.  Ho  hold 
the  flrat  Conlerent'e  for  this  part  of  tlie 
country  at  Lynn,  in  August,  17^2;  the  sec- 
ond, also  at  Lynn,  August,  1T93 ;  the  third, 
io  the  same  place,  July,  1794 ;  the  fourth,  at 
Wilbraham,  in  Seplfimber,  1794;  the  flftb, 
»t  New  London,  July,  1705,  and  the  sixth  at 
Thompson,  Conn.,  Septembor.  1796. 

Most  of  those  who  came  as  missionaries 
from  other  sections  to  New  England  served 
a  few  years,  sometimes  only  one  year,  and 
then  returned  to  their  natix-e  flelda.  But  o*-- 
ca«ionalIy  one  reraairied  tor  life.  Foremoat, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  thus  adopted  the 
East  was  George  Pickering.  Bom  In  Mary- 
land, converted  in  Fhiiadelphla,  and  received 
into  Conferenco  at  Baltimore  in  1790,  ho  was 
sent  to  New  England  In  1794,  and  never  left 
it.  No  pai-agDLph  can  do  justice  either  to 
his  marked  charaeteri sties  or  his  imraenae 
labors.  He  was  for  four  full  terms,  begin- 
ning with  1797,  Presiding  Elder  of  iJie  Bos- 
ton District.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
New  England  delegation  to  General  Confer- 
ence for  six  terms,  beginning  in  1804,  and  a 
member  of  the  delegatiou  two  other  times. 
Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  he 
did  much  oa  Quaueial  ageut  for  literary  in- 
stitutions and  embarrassed  churches.  Al- 
most unerring  prudence  marked  his  life. 
Ho  was  a  popular  preacher,  a  sound  divine, 
a  cheerful  and  self-sncriflcing  itluerant  (be 
only  spent  one  fifth  of  his  time  at  home  on 
the  average  In  fifty  years),  an  able  and  ]>a- 
Hent  ruler,  a  sagacious  counselor.  He  died 
at  Waltbam  in  1846,  being  at  the  time  of  hjs 
death  the  oldest  effective  traveUng  preacher 
on  the  globe. 

Our  space  does  not  sutQce  to  tell  of  Ezekici 
Cooper,bom  in  Maryland, PresidingElderof 
Boston  District  in  1793;  subsequently  book 
agent ;  Aaron  Hunt,  bom  in  New  York,  but  la- 
boring for  most  of  bis  long  and  useful  life  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  1858,  aged  nine- 
ty; Joshua  Taylor,  bom  In  New  Jersey,  pre- 
sidlttg  elder  In  Maine  and  Boston ;  Daniel 
Oatrander,  bom  In  New  York,  counted  by 
Stevens  "  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism 
in  New  England,"  where  he  began  his  la- 
bors In  1793;  John  Brodhead,bom  in  Penri- 
sylvania,  coming  to  New  England  in  1796, 
and  ranging  throughout  all  Its  States  with 
marvelous  effectiveness  for  forty-two  yearn. 


four  years  Beprcseotativo  to  Congress  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Equally  prominent  as  pioneers  and  toilers 
In  the  early  times  were  Timothy  Merritt, 
Eooch  Mudge,  Daniel  Webb,  Laban  Clark, 
Joshua  Soule,  Martin  Buter,  "Wilbur  Fisk; 
but  OS  these  were  all  born  on  New  England 
soil  they  can  scarcely  be  counted  mission- 
aries to  it.  Neither  can  Elijah  Bedding  nor 
Edward  T.  Taylor;  for  though  the  former 
was  born  in  New  Tork  and  the  latter  !u  Vir- 
ginia their  entire  ministerial  life  was  cotl- 
nected  with  Now  England. 

It  was  through  the  lal>or9  of  these  men 
{and  others  whose  record  is  on  high,  but 
whose  names  cannot  be  entered  herel  thnt 
Methodism,  by  the  close  of  the  first  decade 
of  this  century,  was  established  in  all  the 
£ast«m  States.  Ferseeutions  from  "  tho 
standing  order  "  were  endured,  revivals  were 
maintained,  and  constant  additions  were 
made  to  both  ministry  and  memljership.  In 
1810  there  were  114  preachers  and  17.S9a 
members.  In  1820  its  members  were  35,000. 
In  1890,  according  to  the  United  States  oen- 
Bus,  the  membership  was  14ii,570. 

Dr.  Stevens  {HUtimj  of  the  Methodist  ^ia- 
copal  Church,  iv,  327)  says  of  Methodism: 
"  Not  only  to  the  frontier  populations  of  the 
nation,  "West,  South,  and  North,  had  It  a 
special  mission,  as  seen  in  its  peculiar  adap- 
tations and  signal  success ;  it  had  a  provi- 
dential work  In  New  England,  and  has 
achieved  it  with  equal  success.  At  Its  in- 
troduction there  the  reaction  of  the  rigorous 
Puritan  theology  had  set  in  and  was  threat- 
ening the  vei-y  foundations  ot  orthodoxy; 
Methodism,  by  presenting  an  intermediate, 
l>enign,  and  vital  theology,  provided  a  sate 
resting  place  for  the  public  mind.  It  has 
stimulated  the  elder  Churches  to  new  life, 
and  has  fortified  itself  into  a  powerful  com- 
munion throughout  all  the  Eastern  States, 
sending  thence,  meanwhile,  iuto  ail  other 
parts  of  the  republic  communicants,  preach- 
ers, educators,  and  influences  which  have 
developed  and  strengthened  the  whole  de- 
nomination. It  has  done  great  things  for 
New  England  and  received  great  blessings 
from  it." 

Methodist  missionaries  ceased  to  oome.  Is 
any  appreciable  numbers,  to  the  New  Eng> 
land  of  the  earlier  day,  when  a  suflicient 
supply  ot  preachers  to  fill  the  Conference 
and  further  evangelize  the  territory  was 
raised  up  from  her  own  membership.    Bat 
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for  the  New  England  of  this  present  time 
missionaries  are  still  required,  since  a  for- 
eign population  has  to  so  large  an  extent 
invaded  her  borders.  The  proportion  of 
foreigners  among  her  people,  and  the  ac- 
companying danger  to  her  institutions,  is 
sometimes  unduly  magnified.  The  old  stock 
still  holds  the  ground  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ascendency.  It  has  vitality 
enough  to  absorb  and  assimilate  a  very 
large  amount  of  extraneous  material  with- 
out essentially  modifying  its  customs  and 
laws.  It  needs  help,  however,  from  other 
men  of  Christian  zeal  who,  speaking  the 
very  language  of  those  bom  elsewhere,  can 
come  into  closer  relations  with  them  and 
powerfully  move  them  toward  righteous- 
ness. Such  help  it  has  had  and  still  has, 
and  its  very  great  value  it  most  gratefully 
acknowledges. 

Foremost  among  the  many  who  have  min- 
istered to  her  Swedish  populations  have 
been  Daniel  S.  Sorlin  and  Victor  Witting. 
The  former  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1830,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  Methodism 
to  his  native  land,  was  among  the  very  first 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
there,  built  at  Kalmar  the  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  edifice,  worked  with  Pas- 
tor Hedstrom  at  New  York,  came  to  Wor- 
cester in  1882,  and  died  in  peace  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1888.  Brother  Witting  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
(1867-75),  also  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Gothen- 
burg District  after  the  organization  of  the 
Sweden  Conference  (1877-79).    He  came  to 


Worcester  in  1889  and  is  still  there,  except 
that  just  now  he  is  visiting  among  his  old 
friends  in  the  fatherland. 

Chief,  perhaps,  among  those  who  have  la- 
bored for  the  multitudes  of  French  Boman 
Catholics  who  crowd  to  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  New  England  may  be  reckoned 
Chaplain  Louis  N.  Beaudry,  who  was  with 
us  a  few  years  and  then  passed  on  to  heaven. 
Henry  E.  Benoit,  Thomas  A.  Dorion,  N.  W. 
Devenau,  and  J.  H.  Paradis  have  also  la- 
bored faithfully  and  with  good  results  in 
Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Fall  River,  Wor- 
cester, Manchester,  Lowell,  and  other 
places. 

Among  the  large  Italian  colony  in  Boston 
the  Rev.  Gaetano  Conte  has  worked  with 
excellent  results  since  1893.  He  joined  the 
Italy  Conference  in  1883,  and  after  ten  years' 
good  service  in  his  native  land  was  loaned 
to  this  country.  An  Epworth  League  of  175, 
a  Sunday  school  of  202,  and  a  church  of  334, 
including  probationers,  show  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  toil. 

Other  names  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these,  perhaps,  will  suffice  to  give  a  little 
glimpse — all  that  is  necessary  or  suitable 
here— of  those  that  have  come  within  the 
borders  of  New  England  from  lands  or 
States  outside  to  build  up  Methodism.  That 
in  so  doing  they  have  also  greatly  helped 
other  forms  of  Christianity— those  that  they 
found  here  when  coming,  whether  Calvin- 
istic,  Lutheran,  or  Roman  Catholic— is  our 
belief  and  our  exceeding  joy. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


THE  prlmitiye  Church  was  to  begin  Its  work  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  **  beginning  at  Jerusalem  "  did 
did  not  mean  staying  there  until  the  city  was  com- 
pletely Christianized.  If  so,  the  apostles,  especially 
the  brave,  wise  Paul,  made  sad  havoc  of  the  divine 
command.  They  tarried  at  Jerusalem  only  until 
they  became  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and 
then  they  became  witnesses  unto  Christ  everywhere, 
even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Of  course,  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  the  unsaved  of 
his  own  household,  but  their  presence  does  not  clear 
his  skirts  of  the  blood  of  his  neighbors  if  he  makes 
no  effort  to  save  them.  The  home  Church  must  save 
the  *'  homo  heathen,"  but  an  earnest,  honest  effort 
along  this  line  does  not  relievo  her  of  responsibility 
to  the  real  heathen.  The  very  same  argument  urged 
agrainst  the  foreign  work  would  apply  with  equal 
force  against  the  domestic  fields,  and  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  would   tear  down  the  pulpit, 


break  down  the  Church,  and  stop  all  personal  effort 
to  save  men. 

The  mimon  of  the  Church  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  She  is  not  responsible  for  the  way 
it  is  received,  only  so  far  as  that  is  effected  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  carried.  The  sovereign  wills  of 
men  fix  their  destinies,  and  neither  God  nor  the 
Church  can  be  said  to  be  ultimately  responsible  for 
their  damnation.  But  the  Church  is  responsible  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  has  been  com- 
mitted unto  her,  and  she  dare  not  cease  her  labors 
until  every  ear  has  heard  the  good  news  of  glorious 
salvation  and  every  eye  has  seen  a  crucified  Saviour. 

It  is  not  for  the  Church  to  question,  but  to  obey 
Christ.  Her  business  is  to  **  g^o,"  and,  as  she  goes, 
to  preach.  Commission  includes  mission^  the  great 
commission  of  the  Church  is  a  concise  statement  of 
her  mission.  Momentous  words  these:  **  ^o,"  "a/j 
the  twrW,"  "  every  creature."— ifev.  Nmry  Trawick. 


JFRMA  fs  one  of  Methodism's  (arthpat 
frontiers.    A  letter  ]ust  received  from 

irTlsifinphiah"!'.  I'lit  writteafromAmeriea 
,  '■  I  shall 
glad     to 


Methodism 

lias  a  line  of 
etdtiona  four 
thousand 


from  Qiietta, 
ill  BeloocliEs- 
tnii,  to  Sing^a- 

pore, 


Straits  Settlements,  and  Buroiii  is  the  con- 
necfJog  linlc  between  the  lntt<?r  and  Bengal. 
We  are  about  one  thoiiaand  miles  each  way 
frorn  Calcutta  to  the  northwest  and  Penaog 
to  the  southeast,  our  nearest  neighbors. 

"While  we  are  eceleslaaticaily  a  part  of  the 
Indian  Held,  and  are  favored  with  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  heroic  bishop,  !n 
almost  all  other  respects  we  are  occupying 
u  great  country  with  little  in  common  with 
any  other,  and  this,  too.  as  one  of  the  far- 
thest outposts  of  our  Church.  If  we  come  to 
languages,  nationalities,  and  social  customs 
we  differ  much  from  all  the  remainder  of 
southern  and  eastern  Asia,  but  we  have 
enoui^hiu  common  with  both  to  become  a 
uatural  connection  between  them.  We  have 
Telugus,  Tamils,  Bengalis,  and  Hindus  In 
numbers,  immigrants  from  India,  and  have 
long  been  preaching  among  the  two  former, 
hut  no  one  jiroachcs  to  the  others. 

We  have  Chln'^ae  from  the  Straits  and 
from  western  China,  who  come  to  Burma  by 
way  of  Singapoi-e,  and  from  southwestern 
China  coming  overland.  This  Chinese  pop- 
ulaltoii  Is  the  most  evenly  distributed  all 
over  Biirnui  of  any  other  race  excepting  the 
Burmese,  and  everj-where  tbey  marry  Bur- 
mese women  and  must  ultimately  greatly 
modifj-the  Burmese  people, 


We  have  begun  work  in  a  small  tray 
among  the  Chinamen  in  Rangoon,  and  wo 
are  fonuing  a  little  church,  but  we  need  a. 
missionary  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to 
them,  and  we  ought  to  follow  them  up  all 
over  the  province.  No  other  mission  la  do- 
voting  any  men  or  resources  to  these  peo- 
ple. We  consider  them  as  one  of  the  avenues 
along  which  we  must  move  to  evangelixe 
the  Burmese. 

The  population  of  Burma,  exclusive  of 
immigrants,  is  above  8,000,000.  The  Bur- 
mese alone  number  6,000,000,  and  us  yet  but 
few  of  them  are  converted  to  the  Christian 
tallh.  The  Karens  number  about  600,000, 
and  furnish  nearly  all  the  more  than  100,OOQ 
Christians  in  Burma.  Besides  these  we  have 
the  Shuns,  Chins,  Eachins,  Telugus,  and 
iKirder  tribes. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  la- 
cluding  all  the  Burmese,  Shane,  and  to  8om« 
estent  others  who,  like  the  Karens,  have 
uutil  recently  l>een  spirit  worshipers,  these 
spirits  generally  being  devils.  Buddhism  fs 
here  a  well-organized  religion  and  In  com- 
parative purity.  Hundreds  of  thousanda  ot 
gilded  pagodas  lift  their  I'unical  8ha|ies  and 
umhrellalike  tops  rmm  plain,  mound,  hill- 
top, and  moiitifiiin,  rimri  I'liiiiii.lii  iIl<- north, 
to  tile  south- 
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boys  the  Bur- 
mese language  and  Buddhist  prnyern  and 
doctrines.     It   is    no    wonder   tlie    Earena  ■ 
and  others  having  a  less  well-deflned  reU-   i 
Ion  should  become  Burmanized  and  OOB^I 
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v^rte  to  the  Buddhist  rellgioD.  This  is  hap- 
pening all  over  Burma  and  la  one  of  the 
strongest  pleas  for  missionary  reinforcement 
and  activity,  for  all  these  people  will  be 
more  difficult  of  evangelization  when  they 
become  confirmed  Buddhists. 

By  reason  of  the  schools,  to  which  every 
boy  has  free  admission,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  Burmese  people  able  to 
read  than  any  other  people  in  Asia,  and 
quite  as  large  as  some  European  nations. 
A  little  observation  leads  one  to  see  that 
Christianity  confronts  a  formidable  task 
when  it  purposes  to  convert  these  Bud- 
dhists. But  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
may  not  be  questioned  by  any  believing  the 
Gospel's  power  to  convert  the  world. 

Christian  missions  have  been  in  Burma 
for  a  long  time.  More  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  Catholics  came  with  the  Por- 
tuguese invaders  and  had  at  one  time  con- 
verts by  the  hundred  thousand.  With  the 
overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  power  they 
lost  nearly  all  they  had  gained,  but  In  re- 
cent years  have  revived  somewhat,  and  now 
Dumber  thirty  thousand  or  more.  As  to 
their  character  they  mi^t  as  well  be  Bud- 
dhists.   Recently,   on  "All  Saints'  Day,' 


their  cemeteries  presented  about  every  fea- 
ture of  a  Buddhist  feast. 

They  are  not  above  the  lower  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  other  countrios  of  little  true  Gos- 
pel   light.     However,  many    thousands    of 


their  adherents  are  of  other  races  than  the 
Burmese,  notably  the  Tamils  and  Karens. 
The  Church  of  England  came  in  with  the 
English  conquest  and  numbers  twenty 
thousand,  growing  none  in  twenty  years. 
Half  of  this  number  are  of  European  ex- 
traction and  most  of  the  remainder  are  Ka- 
rens, who  were  led  away  from  the  Baptists. 
The  Baptists,  in  honorable  following  of 
the  great  Judson,  are  the  most  numerous 
body  of  missionaries,  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and   having  in   their 

;  mission  more  adherents  than  all  other  mis- 
sions combined.  The  distribution  of  this 
large  force,  however.  Is  significant.  Ooly 
thirty-five  of  them  are  missionaries  to  the 
Burmese. 

I  note  this  latter  fact  to  show  how  com- 
paratively few  missionaries  there  really  are 
to  the  millions  of  Burmese.  It  is  Just  here 
Methodism  is  called  to  do  a  work  supple- 
mental to  the  larger  body  in  evangelizing 

'  this  people.  The  Wesleyans  have  four  mis- 
sionaries in  Upper  Burma,  with  Mandalay 
as  the  center,  and  they  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  Burmese  and  with  success. 

'  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  occupies 
Lower  Burma,  with  Rangoon,  the  capital, 
the  center.  We  differ  in  several  respects 
from  all  other  missions.  We  began  wholly 
with  self-supporting  English  work,  includ- 
ing at  an  early  date  a  chureh,  girls'  school, 
and  mission  to  seamen.  For  nineteen  years 
we  have  worked  on  and  laid  foundations  of 
property  and  institutions,  with  almost  no 

I  aid  from  home.  The  Missionary  Society 
has  never  bought  us  a  foot  of  land  in  the 
province,  and  the  Woman's  Foreign  MIs- 

!  eionary  Society  has  given  us  a  very  little. 

Wc  have  property  in  Rangoon  of  overtiilr- 
ty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  exclusive  of 
debts.  Id  the  district  wc  have  three  houses, 
one  purchased  by  the  church  in  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Of  missionaries  we  number  the  presiding 
elder  and  wife ;  one  missionary  and  wife  to 
the  Burmese,  and  one  layman;  one  mis- 
sionary under  appointmcDt  to  the  English 
Church,  to  be,  as  their  pastors  always  have 
been,  supported  by  the  people.  The  girls' 
school,  with  more  than  two  hundred  schol- 
ars, la  in  charge  of  two  ladles  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  MisslonarySoeiety, while  one  of  their 
workers  is  superintendent  of  an  iudustrial 
orphanage  in  the  district.  All  the  remain- 
ing workers  are  natives  or  Eurasians  raised 
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up  on  the  field.  As  we  carry  on  work  among 
English,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Chinese,  and  Bur- 
mese people,  it  is  apparent  that  our  great 
weakness  is  that  we  cannot  concentrate  our 
workers  and  our  people,  and  the  difficulty 
of  compact  organization  is  very  great. 
But  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  we  are 


doing  with  our  present  mixed  population 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  had  to  begin  and 
carry  forward  the  mission.  But  we  eagerly 
pray  for  the  day  when  we  can  get  a  fair 
number  of  missionary  recruits  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  Burmese  peo- 
ple. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  ON  THE  CONGO. 


BT  HELEN  E.  RASMFSSEN. 


ANEW  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Congo  Free  State 
has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  shape 
of  a  secret  society  called  the  Nkimba, 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  up  the  Congo 
from  the  coast,  especially  on  the  north 
bank. 

The  Nkimba  claims  to  be  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  education  of  the  male  sex,  to  fit 
each  boy  or  man  for  whatever  trade  he  is 
best  suited  and  by  some  supernatural  divi- 
nation to  be  able  to  determine  for  what  each 
man  is  best  suited. 

So  one  man  comes  out  and  builds  houses, 
another  man  gathers  palm  wine,  and  an- 
other devotes  himself  to  carrying  loads. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  any  better  than  it  was  before,  and 
without  doubt  it  is  but  a  sham  pretense  to 
conceal  the  real  motives  of  the  society. 

When  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  puberty, 
say  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  is 
told  that  he  must  go  into  this  society  for 
two  years  in  order  to  know  those  things 
which  a  man  ought  to  know.  In  the  vil- 
lages they  rarely  refuse,  but  those  boys 
who  aix?  working  on  stations  sometimes  pre- 
fer to  remain  where  thev  are.  In  such  a 
case  coercion  is  used,  and  the  proper  pun- 
ishment is  administered  for  hesitating. 
One  of  our  boys  at  Vivi  refused  to  join 
them,  and  when  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the 
town  was  seized  and  taken  down  into  the 
palm  grove  where  the  Nkimba  have  their 
headquarters.  This  grove  down  in  a  dark 
hollow,  overshadowed  by  the  mountain  side, 
might  fitly  be  called  a  "  habitation  of  drag- 
ons and  a  court  of  owls,*'  so  dark,  so 
still,  so  weird  is  it,  particularly  after  dark, 
when  the  unearthly,  hjiir-risiug  cries  of  the 
Nkimba  are  heard  therefrom. 

Here  he  was  severely  beaten  and  threat- 
ened with  his  ver\'  life  if  he  escaped  or  in 
any  way  divulged  aught  that  he  should  see 


or  hear,  and  then  set  to  making  his  suit. 
This  initiation  dress  is  nothing  more  than  a 
long,  thick  grass  fringe  put  on  a  hoop 
which,  by  means  of  an  inner  hoop,  is  made 
to  fit  around  the  waist,  while  the  g^rass 
hangs  to  the  knees.  The  face  and  body  is 
then  thoroughly  whitened  with  white  lime- 
stone or  powdered  dried  cassava,  and  the 
member  is  said  to  be  dead. 

He  learns  to  speak  a  certain  gibberish 
which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Fiote, 
something  like  "  hog-Latin,"  and  only  com- 
municates with  those  who  are  in  or  belong 
to  the  Nkimba.  If  others  speak  to  him  he 
does  not  seem  to  hear,  seeing  that  he  is 
"dead." 

He  does  the  most  erratic  and  foolish 
things  in  the  daytime  and  at  night  goes 
forth  on  a  terrorizing  expedition,  destroying 
crops,  killing  any  stray  animals  and  unmer- 
cifully beating  any  lone  native  who  may  be 
caught  out  who  is  not  a  member. 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  naturally 
superstitious  African  should  come  to  regard 
the  Nkimba  with  great  fear  and  speak  of 
his  depredations  with  bated  breath. 

Moreover,  they  wander  up  and  down  the 
mountain  trails,  drawing  crude  figures  and 
characters  on  the  hard  clay  or  solid  stone 
on  the  trail,  and  some  dire  calamity  is  sup- 
posed to  befall  the  hapless  mortal  who  slips 
thereon.  The  natives  therefore  always  step 
into  the  grass  and  go  around  the  drawing. 

This  stage  of  going  in  the  whitened  state, 
wearing  the  grass  p^/irb,  living  apart  in  the 
dark,  gloomy  hollow,  continues  for  one 
year,  and  then  this  dead  man  is  "  resurrect- 
ed," and  comes  forth  with  another  name, 
nor  will  he  answer  to  his  former  name,  and 
entirely  ignores  a  former  existence. 

"  Where  is  Malatta  ?  "  asked  a  mission- 
ary', one  day  in  a  village. 

**He  is  dead,"  solemnly  replied  the  king. 
Just    then    Malatta    appeared    and    was 
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greeted  warmly.  "  Nay,"  said  the  king,  em- 
phaticallyy  *'  Malatta  is  dead.  That  is  Ma- 
sumba." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  produces  no 
small  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  mission- 
ary, who  cannot  always  tell  who  has  really 
died  and  who  has  joined  the'Nkimba. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
they  make  night  hideous  with  their  danc- 
ing, and  once  or  twice  a  week  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  town  are  driven  down  to 
join  them  in  an  afternoon  dance. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  impossible 
for  the  heathen  to  become  more  degraded 
than  we  first  found  them,  but  after  the  en- 
tering of  the  Nkimba  we  find  that  they 
were  tolerably  good  before. 

To  our  mission-educated  boy  the  life  be- 
came unbearable,  and  for  three  months,  day 
and  night,  he  studied  some  plan  of  escape. 


although  he  was  not  over  a  ten-minutes*  run 
from  the  station.  Finally,  one  day,  he  said 
he  was  going  to  the  woods  to  hunt  for  roots, 
and  going  around  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tains a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  keep- 
ing most  of  the  time  in  the  tall  grass,  not 
daring  to  appear  even  on  the  narrow  trail, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mission  un- 
observed, and  begged  for  protection,  which 
Brother  William  O.  White,  the  missionary  in 
charge,  was  not  slow  to  give,  though  the 
whole  village  rose  in  arms  and  for  weeks 
would  have  killed  him  had  they  been  able 
to  do  so  secretly,  but  fear  of  the  State  pre- 
vented their  doing  so  publicly. 

We  must  therefore  divest  ourselves  of  the 
comfortable  illusion  that ''  any  time  is  time 
enough,"  and  be  up  and  doing  if  we  would 
win  souls  for  Jesus  Christ  in  Africa. 

Wenonah,  N.  J. 


THE  PRESSING  NEED  OF  OUR  MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

BY  REV.  B.  0.  MANLT. 


1HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  have  recently  appeared  in 
our  papers  in  reference  to  the  missionary 
debt  and  the  best  means  of  paying  it.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if,  following 
all  the  victories  that  have  been  achieved  by 
our  noble  band  of  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands,  our  Society  found  it  necessary  to 
sound  a  retreat  from  any  of  the  points  where 
victory  is  almost  in  sight. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the 
newspapers  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  an 
era  of  prosperity  such  as  has  not  been  known 
for  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Church  will  share  in  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  its  i)eople;  and,  if  so,  not  only 
should  the  people  be  able  to  contribute  to  a 
special  thank  offering  fund  such  an  amount 
as  would  enable  the  Society  to  pay  its  in- 
debtedness, but  they  should  also  be  able  to 
increase  their  usual  contributions  to  the 
missionary  cause  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
enable  the  Church  to  sound  an  advance  all 
along  the  line,  and  especially  in  foreign 
fields. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  by  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  missionary 
cause  for  the  raising  of  the  $180,000  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  Society  of  the  debt  incurred 
during  these  years  of  financial  depression. 
Any  one  of  these  plans  would  bring  about 


the  desired  result  if  carried  out.  But  here 
is  the  diflQculty.  No  plan  will  work  itself. 
Machinery  is  very  essential  to  the  economic 
use  of  power,  but  machinery  requires  power 
to  propel  it.  So  in  the  raising  of  this  money. 
Plans  may  be  put  before  the  Church,  but 
unless  the  hearts  and  souls  of  our  people 
are  touched  with  compassion  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  whom  we  hope  to  benefit 
through  our  missions,  the  effort  will  fall 
short  of  the  desired  result. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  can  we  best 
awaken  the  zeal  of  our  people  and  cause 
them  to  take  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
missionary  movement?  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith 
writes,  "  If  we  could  only  reach  the  ear  and 
conscience  of  Methodism."  Well,  why  not  ? 
No  other  organization  is  better  able  to  reach 
the  ear  and  conscience  of  its  members  than 
the  Church  through  its  publications  and 
pulpits.    But  here  again  is  a  diflftculty. 

Many  of  our  ministers,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
very  much  lacking  in  missionary  enthu- 
siasm. They  allow  such  sttitements  as  the 
following  to  pass  unchallenged :  "  The 
Church  is  sending  too  much  money  out  of 
the  country  when  we  have  plenty  of  heathen 
at  home."  Our  preachers  must  become  a 
unit  in  enthusiastically  upholding  the  mis- 
sionary cause  of  the  Church.  Paul  says, 
"It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a 
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good  thing,"  and  surely  the  missionary 
cause  is  a  good  thing.  If  our  souls  are  all 
afire  for  this  noble  cause  the  truly  Chris- 
tian members  of  our  congregations  are 
bound  to  catch  our  spirit  if  we  frequently 
press  it  home  upon  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. I  have  seldom  known  a  minister 
who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  mis- 
'  sionary  spirit  to  fail  in  arousing  an  interest 
and  securing  generous  contributions  from 
his  people. 

The  minister  will  find  it  possible,  not  only 
to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his 
words,  but  also  by  his  own  generous  ex- 
ample. 

I  have  found  that  in  order  to  do  a  good 
thing  for  missions  it  was  always  best  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  missionary  collection 
by  preaching  several  sermons  with  a  strong 
missionary  bearing.  In  addition  to  this  the 
people  should  be  taught  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  giving  to  God's  cause.  Most  people 
need  to  bo  enligh tinned  on  this  subject. 
Some  Christians  have  no  idea  of  their  duty 
in  giving,  and  so  th(»y  miss  the  blessings 
God  promises  to  the  liberal  soul. 

What  we  need  throughout  Methodism  to- 
day is  a  revival  of  systt^matic  giving.  When 
that  comes,  greater  spiritual  results  will  ap- 


pear at  home,  and  the  foreign  field  can  soon 
be  occupied  for  God. 

I  find  the  time  well  spent  when  I  teach 
my  people  the  scriptural  idea  of  giving.  In 
numbers  of  places  where  I  have  done  this  I 
have  been  rewarded  in  seeing  contributions 
for  the  missionary  cause  increase  25,  50, 
100,  and  even  over  300  per  cent.  I  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  a  revival  of  sys- 
tematic giving  will  result  in  a  spiritual  re- 
vival in  any  church  where  it  occurs.  This 
has  been  my  own  experience  in  numbers  of 
cases. 

If  each  Conference  will  prayerfully  and 
belie vingly  plan  for  a  week  of  special  prayer 
and  self-denial  for  the  missionary  cause 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  funds  to  clear  off  the  debt  on  the 
Society,  and  also  to  prepare  the  people  for 
the  regular  yearly  missionary  collection 
later  on. 

Perhaps  the  ministers  at  Conference  could 
be  persuaded  to  start  the  subscription  with 
one  per  cent  of  their  last  year's  salary.  This 
would  make  it  fair  for  all.  Following  all 
this  praying  and  giving  wo  should  have  the 
windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  a  great 
blessing  would  descend. 

Bamesville,  Minn. 
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IJY  REV.    H.    L.    E 

FOR  a  missionnrj'  in  his  Hold  of  lalwr  sep- 
arated fn^ni  his  liome  country  and  deriv- 
ing all  his  information  on  home  subjects 
from  the  papers  and  lett(»rs  sent  to  him,  it 
cannot  but  be  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  how  nmtt<*rs  actually  stand.  He 
lacks  the  opportunity  of  examining  with  his 
own  eyes,  of  hearing  with  his  own  ears,  of 
testing  by  his  own  toufh.  His  knowledge 
of  the  home  country  may  l>e  compared  with 
his  acquaintance  with  history,  ancient  or 
modern.  H»'  has  mastered  a  nuinlxT  of 
facts  conct»rning  it,  but  it  re<iuiivs  a  good 
deal  of  fancy  and  rare  powers  of  imagina- 
tion to  H'alizi^  th(»  a<'tuai  life  of  the  p(»rio<l 
he  presumes  to  know.  At  tlie  best  his  men- 
tal reproduction  of  the  historical  portraits 
of  its  heroics  an<l  chief  a<'toi-s  will  ]>e  maiTcd 
by  anachronisms  and  other  serious  faults. 
So  it  is  difficult  for  us  missionaries  to  un- 
derstand fully  the  present  trend  of  opinion 
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current  at  liome  on  missionary'  questions. 
When  wc  left  home  we  saw  the  churches 
in  a  wave  of  missionaiy  enthusiasm.    The 

I  relu^arsal  of  the  great  task  of  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  wori<l,  the  hist  command  of 

I  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  the  recital  of  achieve- 
ments already  accomplislied  by  tlie  ever- 

I  victorious  army,  of  heathenism  luidermined, 
of  Moliammedanism  <^bstruct4:»d  and  re- 
pulsed, of  nations  born  in  a  day,  of  islands 
waiting  for  Him,  of  lives  saciillced  on  the 
altar  of  <levotion,  all  these  were  listened  to 
with  eagerness  an«l  joy.  The  gifts  of  the 
pi'opie  sjM^d  us  on  our  way,  their  farewell 
giveting  yet  lingers  in  uwv  ears : 

**  Ilustt',  O  liiujtc,  and  spn?ad  the  tidint^ 
"VVidf  to  earth's  rein<)tOi*t  Btrand  ; 

I-.«*t  IK)  ])rotlier's  ]>itter  chidings 
Kist*  against  us  whon  we  stand 

In  the  judgment, 
From  home  far,  forgotten  land." 
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They  gave  us  the  watchword  prayerfully 
and  authoritatively,  ''Make  Jesus  King.*' 

We  went,  and  by  God's  mercy  are  now 
permitted  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  this 
glorious  task.  But  what  is  this?  In  the 
midst  of  our  battles  and  victories,  our  seed- 
sowing  and  our  reaping,  there  comes  a  voice 
over  the  waters  calling  to  us,  in  a  low  voice, 
it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  quite  intelligibly, 
"Retrench,  retrench,  do  not  enlarge  the 
work;  we  cannot  keep  up  with  you."  We 
missionaries,  like  other  children  of  (Jod,  are 
told  to  seek  for  Gkxl's  plans  concerning  our- 
selves in  God's  eternal  word.  There  we  find, 
"  Go  ye ! "  but  the  contradicting  voice  says, 
"Stop."  The  word  says,  "Lengthen  thy 
cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes ; "  the  con- 
tradicting voice  commands,  "Retrench." 
Can  it  then  be  the  voice  of  God  ? 

The  debt  of  the  missionary  treasury,  the 
lack  of  funds,  is  the  keynote  of  this  reces- 
sional dirge  which  papers  and  letters  waft 
to  our  distant  shores.  Ah  yes,  but  is  there 
any  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  debt 
at  all  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  reasons  usually 
proffered  for  this  lamentable  condition. 

I.  The  hard  times.  Such  times  have  been 
chronicled  in  all  centuries.  The  Jews  suf- 
fered from  them  before  us,  and  here  is  the 
remedy  suggested  by  GkKi  Almighty  him- 
self :  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  my  house, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive 
it"  (Mai.  3.  10).  Hard  times,  indeed  there 
are!  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
starving  in  India;  South  China  and  India 
ravaged  by  the  plague;  revolutions  and 
antichristian  riots  here  and  there !  Do  you 
compare  your  "hard  times"  with  such 
misery  as  this  ? 

I  do  not  cast  the  large  drink  and  tobacco 
bills  in  the  teeth  of  Christians  at  home — 
these  matters  may  be  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Church ;  but  this  one  thiug  I  would  urge 
upon  you,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  that 
you  would  once  really  deny  yourselves  for 
your  dying  feliow-men  among  "every  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation," 
whom  Christ  has  redeemed  by  his  blood. 
And  if  you  feel  the  pinch  of  your  self-de- 
nial, rejoice  that  you  can  do  this  for  Jesus' 
sake. 

n.  Charity  begins  at  home;  the  heathen  at 


hom£  ought  to  be  evangelized  before  we  spend 
our  strength  abroad.  You  do  not  call  the 
little  missionary  army  "your  strength,"  do 
you  ?  Why,  you  do  spend  your  strength  at 
home.  Look  at  your  churches  and  chapels, 
your  Sunday  schools,  your  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, your  benevolent  societies.  Every 
soul  in  the  United  States  has  the  chance  of 
hearing  of  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation. 
Jonah  was  a  friend  of  home  missions,  but 
God  sent  him  to  the  foreign  field.  Yet  he 
did  not  see  the  need  of  this  innovation.  His 
money  and  his  energy  were  needed  at  home, 
he  could  not  possibly  think  of  giving  up 
that  trip  to  Europe,  and  in  order  to  escape 
the  harassing  terrors  of  conscience  he  went 
straightway  and  bought  his  ticket.  But 
somehow  or  other  God  converted  Jonah  to 
foreign  missions,  and  his  success  in  Nineveh 
was  glorious. 

I  sympathize  with  you,  friends  of  home 
missions ;  I  feel  glad  for  every  voice  lifted 
up  for  Christ  among  you;  but  there  are  a 
million  of  non-Christians  for  every  mission- 
ary of  the  cross.  Round  about  me  in  Malay- 
sia there  are  villages,  towns,  kingdoms,  and 
whole  islands  where  Christ  has  never  been 
preached.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  bread  in- 
tended for  your  children,  but  let  us  have  the 
children's  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  table. 

III.  Missions  are  not  m^anaged  on  busi- 
ness principles,  and  thoughtful  business  men 
cannot  have  anxjthing  to  do  xcith  them.  This 
is  a  somewhat  recent  objection  to  missions, 
unless  you  go  back  to  an  occurrence  in  the 
life  of  St.  Paul  for  a  parallel.  It  was  the 
"  silver  party  "  at  that  time  which  objected 
to  the  heathen  being  converted,  and  their 
candidate  was  Demetrius.  They  stood  on 
the  "  sound-money  "  platform,  I  am  aston- 
ished to  note,  and  business  was  their  God. 
But  they  were  defeated.  Business  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  no  word  against  it,  but  busi- 
ness principles  are  not  suitable  for  every- 
thing. Our  good  old-fashioned  mothers  and 
grandmothers— God  bless  them !— used  to  be 
experts  in  baking,  and  in  making  candy  and 
sausages.  We  can  buy  these  things  in 
stores  to-day,  but  it  needs  very  little  exam- 
ination to  discover  that  the  business  prin- 
ciples adhered  to  in  their  manufactory'  have 
not  improved  the  product.  Business  prin- 
ciples won't  do  everything  in  preaching  and 
revivals,  nor  can  I  quote  a  passage  to  show 
that  the  methods  of  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit 
can  be  called  business  methods. 
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Yet,  after  all,  methods  and  principles  can 
only  be  fairiy  judged  of  by  their  success. 
Let  us  look  at  the  success  in  the  foreign 
field  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1886  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  spent  $407,232  in  the  foreign 
field ;  in  1896  the  sum  expended  was  $569,372, 
which  makes  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
$162,140,  or  39.81  per  cent.  I  will  not  en- 
deavor to  give  here  the  complete  statistics 
of  the  success  of  the  work;  let  us  simply 
look  at  such  items  as  will  perhaps  show  bet- 
tor than  others  the  growth  of  Christianity  in 
the  mission  field.  They  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  desire  and  pray  and  work  for 
the  success  of  foreign  missions. 
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According  to  these  figures  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  reason  to  complain  about 
lack  of  success  and  to  impe^ach  the  methods 
of  our  painstaking  secretaries  and  commit- 

!  tee.    Methodists,  stand  to  your  Missionary 

I  Society ! 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICA  MISSION  IN  1897. 

BY  REV.   C.   W.   DREES,  D.D. 


THE  year  1897  may  be  taken  as  an  epochal 
year  in  the  history  of  the  work  of  Meth- 
odism in  South  America.  It  marks  the  close 
of  sixty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Mission 
and  of  thirty  years  of  its  labors  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Latin  America.  In  1836,  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Dr.  Dempster  arrived  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  soon  began  his  work.  In 
1867  John  F.  Thomson,  who  was  destined  to 
inaugurate  the  aggressive  evangelism  of  the 
Mission  in  the  Spanish  language,  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood  after  complet- 
ing his  college  course  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  In  1897,  at  the  session  of  the 
CJonference  which  was  organized  in  1893  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  continent,  the  work 
was  by  concurrent  action  of  the  CJonference 
and  its  president.  Bishop  Vincent,  divided 
into  two  CJonferences,  an  Annual  Conference, 
comprising  the  work  east  of  the  great  Cor- 
dillera, and  a  Mission  Conference  for  the 
work  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  regions  j 
most  dependent  upon  it  for  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  visit  of  Bishop  Vinc<?nt  brought  great 
inspiration  to  the  Mission  in  many  lines,  and 
will  be  long  remembered.    Many  and  verj' 
perplexing  questions  were  up  for  solution, 
and  arrangements  were  entered  upon  that, 
if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  • 
suggested  and  adopted,  will  greatly  enlarge  ' 
the  scope  and  efllciency  of  the  work.    It  has 
been  greatly  regretted  that  Bishop  Yineent 
could  not  have  remained  in  the  field  a  longer  , 
time,  and  that,  failing  that,  ho  should  not  \ 


have  returned  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Conference  to  press  forward  the  enterprises, 
educational  and  others,  suggested  by  him. 
The  hope  that  the  bishop  next  appointed  to 
visit  this  field  may  remain  with  us  over  two 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Conference  is  cher- 
ished with  the  deep  conviction  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  greatly  needed  and  will  be 
particularly  useful. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  great  sor- 
rows and  trials  in  the  death,  and  removal 
from  other  causes,  of  valued  members  of 
the  Mission  staff.  In  April  there  passed 
hence  to  the  joys  and  ministries  of  heaven 
one  who  had  become  endeared  to  the  entire 
Mission,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kerr  Tubbs.  A 
beautiful  life  faded  out  from  earth  and  blos- 
somed into  paradise.  Brother  Tubbs,  who 
for  four  years  has  given  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  Mission  in  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  minis tr>'  the  fullest  measure  of 
devotion,  and  who  is  beloved  as  few  teachers 
have  been  by  those  nearest  him  and  best 
able  to  appreciate  his  pure  character  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
found  himself  compelled  to  return  with  his 
motherless  little  giris  to  the  United  States. 
This  resulted  in  the  temporary  closing  of 
the  institute  in  Mercedes,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents being  sent  out  into  the  field  to  engage 
in  the  active  work  of  the  Mission. 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  it  will  remain  the  conviction  of 
many  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  it 
that  the  work  done  by  Brother  Tubbs  will 
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bear  blessed  fruitage  for  the  future  of  the 
Mission.  Difference  of  judgment  as  to  mat- 
ter and  method  of  instruction  in  certain  de- 
partments of  investigation  have  arisen  and 
much  misapprehension  has  been  shown  as 
to  the  policy  pursued,  and  the  result  seems 
likely  to  make  a  change  necessary  in  the 
direction  of  the  institution.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  particular  questions  mooted  in 
the  discussions  had,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  judgment  and  belief  of  the 
Mission  is  true  to  the  position  of  our  Church 
as  to  the  divine  origin,  sufficiency,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  dangerous  illness  and  complete  pros- 
tration of  Mrs.  Robinson  compelled  the  re- 
tirement of  Brother  Bobinson  from  our  field. 
An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  led  to  the 
return  of  Brother  Spaulding  to  the  United 
States.  Brother  Groves  also  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  home  with  his  family.  The 
effective  staff  of  the  Mission  was  further  de- 
pleted by  the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Green- 
man  on  a  well-earned  vacation.  Though  we 
have  appealed  for  reinforcements  to  enable 
us  to  keep  up  the  effective  working  of  the 
Mission,  the  circumstances  of  the  home 
treasury  have  made  it  necessary  to  place 
burdens  upon  those  in  the  field  which  have 
been  far  beyond  their  strength. 

War  in  Uruguay  and  the  prostration  re- 
sulting from  a  protracted  struggle  in  Bio 


Grande  do  Sul,  together  with  the  absolute 
eating  up  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  by 
the  army  of  locusts  coming  out  of  the  north, 
have  cut  off  many  of  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Mission,  and  this,  concurring  with  the 
reduction  of  the  appropriations  from  the 
Missionary  Society,  has  crippled  our  work. 
Straitened  resources  and  actual  suffering 
have  been  the  portion  of  many  of  our  preach- 
ers during  the  year.  Salaries  have  been  re- 
duced below  the  living  line.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  universal  spirit  of  devotion  and 
cheerful  self-denial  that  shows  that  our 
ministry  is  not  made  up  of  seekers  after  the 
loaves  and  fishes. 

One  of  our  most  recent  afflictions  has 
been  the  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  of 
one  of  our  most  faithful  ministers,  Bev. 
Daniel  Berton,  who  passed  away  about  the 
end  of  September,  leaving  a  good  tes- 
timony. 

In  the  midst  of  all  difficulties  and  despite 
all  obstacles  the  main  interests  of  the  Mis- 
sion have  prospered,  and  the  encourage- 
ments to  the  aggressive  prosecution  of  our 
work  were  never  greater.  Trials  have 
brought  out  some  of  the  most  consoling 
proofs  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  and 
love  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
and  we  look  forward  to  larger  things  in  the 
future. 


TRUE  GIVING  IS  LIFE-GIVING. 

BY  BEV.  C.   F.   GATES,   LL.D. 


Christianity  18  life;  it  is  the  divine  life— 
the  Christ  life.  "The  Word  became  fiesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  still  dwells 
among  us,  for  Christianity  is  simply  the 
Christ  life  actualized  in  men.  Every  Chris- 
tian is  a  new  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
Christianity  is  the  Christ  life  realized  again 
in  many  lives.  The  Christian  is  living  the 
life  of  Christ  over  again  in  the  world,  filling 
up  what  is  behind  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
manifesting  Christ's  love,  and  completing 
his  mission. 

Christianity  is  a  temple  huUt  of  lives.  Je- 
sus Christ  himself  is  the  comer  stone  (Eph. 
2.  20).  His  gift  to  this  temple  was  his  life. 
Christianity  is  not  builded  on  doctrines  or 
philosophy  or  any  system  of  teaching,  but 
on  the  perfton— the  life  of  its  Founder.  The 
stones  that  have  been  added  to  this  comer 


stone  and  have  raised  the  building  to  its 
present  height  are  the  lives  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
may  say  that  they  are  all  the  life  of  Christ, 
for  they  are  the  Christ  life  manifested  anew 
in  the  lives  of  successive  generations. 

"Becoming  a  Christian"  is  yielding  our 
lives  to  Christ's  control  and  receiving  the 
spirit  of  Christ  as  the  director  and  ruler  of 
our  lives.  "  Being  a  Christian  "  is  living  a 
life  of  obedience  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  it  is  Christ  living  again  in  us 
and  working  on  the  world  through  us.  "  / 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ ;  yet  I  live ; 
and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liceth  iji 
me  "  (Gal.  2.  20). 

Christianity  grows  by  the  impact  of  life 
upon  life;  one  life  touches  another  and 
communicates     an    infiuence     itself     has 
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caught  from  the  divine  life.  Do  we  won- 
der at  tim^s  why  so  many  of  our  efforts  are  \ 
fruitless?  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  Ufeleasness  of  the  effort.  If  we 
would  influence  men  our  lives  must  touch 
theirs,  not  simply  our  lips.  In  the  He- 
brew, Isaiah's  expression  for  "  comfort "  is 
"speaking  to  the  heart."  Heart  must 
speak  to  heart  and  life  must  be  laid  upon 
life  if  we  would  swing  men  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  world  and  bring  them  into  touch 
with  our  Master.  And  we  ourselves  must 
be  controlled  and  permeated  by  the  divine 
life,  so  that  when  we  touch  them  men  shall 
feel  the  healing  touch  of  at  least  the  hem 
of  his  gannent.  Dare  we  say  to  our  closest  i 
companions,  "Have  I  been  so  long  time  j 
with  you  and  have  ye  not  known  me?" 
"  Know  ye  not  that  I  am  in  my  Master  and 
my  Master  in  me  ?  " 

Life  is  power.  The  Christ  life  in  us  and 
our  lives  laid  on  the  world— this  alone  is 
Christian  service.  The  world  waits  for  the 
actualization  of  this  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  then  shall  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ. 

Nothing  but  life  is  builded  into  thi^  temple. 
The  foundation  stones  bear  the  names  of 
John,  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles, 
and  every  stone  built  upon  them  bears  a 
name.  If  we  could  read  them  we  should 
recognize  many  names  we  have  known  in 
history  and  many  which  we  love  to  repeat. 
Every  name  stands  for  a  life  builded  into 
the  stnicture.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
activity  which  finds  no  place  in  this  building 


because  it  does  not  represent  life.  A  mission- 
ary or  a  ministerto  a  homechurch  may  preach 
and  labor  for  long  years  until  inissionary 
activities  become  the  routine  of  his  daily 
existence,  and  yet  his  labor  will  not  find 
place  in  this  grand  temple  unless  under- 
neath all  these  activities  lies  the  gift  of  him- 
self, his  life,  which  is  constantly  expending 
itself  in  service  to  others.  The  supportera 
of  missions  may  give  large  sums,  but  these 
will  find  no  place  in  the  walls  of  Christ's 
temple  unless  they  represent  life  given. 
Jesus  Christ,  in  commending  the  poor 
widow  who  cast  two  mites  into  the  treasury, 
said,  "  She  did  cast  in  all  her  living."  That 
meant  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
her  life  had  entered  into  her  gift.  When 
she  turned  away  from  the  treasury  she  may 
well  have  thought,  "  There's  a  part  of  me 
there." 

How  much  of  our  life  goes  into  the  contri- 
bution box  ?  We  shall  never  find  a  stone  in 
Christ's  temple  marked  "$1  a  year,"  or 
"$100  a  year,"  or  "  $10,000  a  year."  Christ 
does  not  measure  gift^s  thus.  Not  dollars 
but  lives  find  place  there,  and  the  only  true 
test  of  Christian  giving  is  found  in  the  ques- 
tion. Has  my  gift  touched  my  life  ? 

It  is  not  the  money  we  leave  behind  us 
when  we  have  left  this  world,  which  Christ 
values  most.  It  is  not  the  overflow  of  our 
lives  that  is  precious  in  his  sight,  but  the 
strong  current,  the  or>'stal  stream  of  life's 
best  thoughts  and  activities.  For  verily 
the  "  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  iwoxiy. ''—Mlssionanj  Herald. 


THE  PERSOX  OF  CHRIST  IN    FOREIGX  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


THE  forms  of  heathenism  with  which  our' 
denomination  in  its  foreign  mission- 
ary work  is  in  conflict  may  be  put  as  these 
four:  Brahnianism,  Buddhism,  Confucian- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism.  Among  these 
nearly  all  our  missionaries  are  working. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  or  about , 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  race,  are  Brahnian- 
Ists.     Brahmanism  is  monotheistic.    "  One 
Gkxl,  and  l>eside  him  is  no  other,"  is  the  ut- 
terance heanl  from  the  lips  of  ever>'  Brah- 
man.   This  absolute  God  is  the  one  onlv ' 
soul.    That  one  only  soul  is  absolute  knowl- 1 
edge.    Whoever  attains  to  true  knowledge 
is  absolute  (k>d.    Souls  are  absorbed  in  the 


supremo  soul  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in 
water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water.  Individual  existence  is  an  evil, 
emancipation  from  which  is  the  fullness  of 
felicity.  A  Brahman's  whole  being  yearns 
to  seize  the  blessedness  of  unity  of  his  self« 
hood  with  the  luflnite,  and  be  bom  no 
m<^re. 

Five  hundred  millions,  or  about  one  third 
of  the  race,  are  Buddhist.  The  historic 
Buddha  is  Gautama,  born  about  six  centuries 
before  Christ.  Possession  of  the  supreme 
good,  though  open  to  ever\'one,  is  acquired 
by  very  few. 

These   two    systems    are    unintelligible 
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without  remembering  the  prominence  given 
to  the  truth  that  all  things  are  kept  in  a 
whirl  of  births  and  deaths  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  virtues  and  vices.  Both 
are  religious  methods  of  securing  release 
from  individual  life  and  identification  with 
the  infinite.  Happy  is  he  who  is  "  one  with 
life,  yet  lives  not.  He  is  blest  ceasing  to 
be."  All  true  devotees  cry  upward  to  the 
Infinite,  with  yearning  voice : 

*^  O  Lord,  our  separate  lives  destroy, 
Merge  in  thy  gold  our  souls'  alloy. 
Pain  is  our  own,  and  thou  art  joy." 

To  Confucius,  probably,  more  shrines  are 
dedicated  than  to  any  other  man.  He  was 
bom  about  550  B.  C.  Of  the  grandeur  of 
his  intellect  and  the  sublimity  of  much  of 
his  teaching  there  is  no  doubt.  But  Con- 
fucianism is  more  a  philosophy  than  a  re- 
ligion. It  has  no  knowledge  of  God  or  the 
future  life.  It  answers  no  questions  of 
man's  personal  relations  to  God  or  eternity. 

Mohammedanism  holds  sway  over  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions,  or  about  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  race.  It  is  monotheistic. 
**  There  is  but  one  Gk>d,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet,"  is  its  simple  confession.  It  is 
a  religion  of  fatalism,  of  submission  to  the 
sword.  "Islam"  means  submission.  The 
sword  is  the  key  of  heaven  apd  of  hell. 

The  one  lack  of  all  these  forms  of  religion  is 
the  personality  of  the  divine.  The  deity  has 
no  personal  qualities,  attributes,  or  charac- 
ter. God  is  an  impersonal,  undefined  exist- 
ence. The  monotheism  of  Brahmanism  and 
Mohammedanism  is  reached  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  living  character  and  personality 
of  God,  and  so  is  essentially  pantheistic. 
God  is  always  losing  himself  in  nature  or 
some  general  idea.  Their  historic  personages 
of  Gautama,  Confucius,  and  Mohammed  are 
gropings  after  a  God-man,  but  from  their 
pantheism,  deism,  and  fatalism  they  can- 
not attain  to  a  true  or  final  conception  of  it. 
Wanting  a  person  of  matchless  worth,  they 
have  made  these  historic  characters  as 
nearly  perfect  as  they  could,  approaches 
toward  an  incarnation.  But  how  poor  the 
figure  they  make !  Their  fatal  deficiency  is 
one  who  is  divine  and  human,  the  object  of 
worship,  of  love,  of  faith,  the  soul's  rest. 

Hei^,  then,  is  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
her  conflict  with  them— the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  man,  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  No 
wonder  Christ  pressed  upon  his  disciples  the 
question,  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the 


Son  of  man,  am  ?  "  What  is  the  personality 
that  underlies  and  sustains  this  humanity, 
that  uses  it  for  the  purposes  of  contact  with 
humanity  ?  What  am  I,  who  am  I,  besides 
a  man  ? 

The  person  of  Christ  brings  God  close  to 
the  inmost  being  of  man  without  forfeiting 
or  injuring  the  spirituality  of  God.  Imman- 
uel,  "Gk)d  with  us,"  is  his  name.  Qod 
does  not  disappear  in  the  man  down  whose 
cheeks  ran  true  human  tears ;  who  slept  in 
the  storm  on  the  deck  of  the  fishing  smack, 
wearied  as  a  man ;  who,  rising  at  his  disci- 
ples' call  of  danger,  spoke  to  the  storm  as 
God,  calming  its  turmoil  and  hushing  its 
tempest.  While  we  come  to  him  in  our  need, 
as  a  brother,  we  worship  him  as  God—"  My 
Lord  and  my  Gkni." 

The  person  of  Christ  makes  his  atonement 
for  sin  an  efficient  force.  Will  it  work  ?  is 
the  real  test  of  truth.  It  may  be  severe,  but 
it  is  just.  No  matter  how  fine  the  gold  or 
exquisite  the  workmanship  in  a  watch,  will 
it  do  the  work  for  which  a  watch  was  made 
—keep  good  time?  If  not,  it  is  a  failure. 
Two  ministers,  one  a  Unitarian,  the  other  a 
Baptist,  were  talking  confidentially  one  day 
of  their  varied  views  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  Said  the  former :  "  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  our  view  of  the  death  of  Christ 
does  not  work  among  the  people."  Said  the 
latter:  "There  is  just  our  joy;  that  any- 
where, everywhere,  with  all  peoples  and 
names,  our  view  does  work  well.  He  is  our 
righteousness.  *  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  Gkxi,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.* " 

The  divine  human  person  of  Christ  secures 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  All  these  religions 
are  sadly  severe,  with  the  sense  of  sin  that 
underlies  them.  They  know  nothing  of 
mercy.  Knowing  that  there  must  be  justice 
—that  God  must  be  just— they  have  no  place 
for  mercy.  The  sin  that  is  not  worked  out 
here  must  be  suffered  out  there.  Recall  the 
incident  of  the  cripple  let  down  through  the 
tiling  before  Jesus :  "  Man,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee."  At  once  the  scribes  said: 
"Who  is  this  that  speaketh  blasphemy? 
Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  "  Jesus 
said,  perceiving  their  thoughts,  "That  ye 
may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,"  to  the  man, 
"Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  into 
thine  house."— iJei;.  George  Cooper,  in  Na- 
tional Baptist, 
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THE  reoclpta  iif  the  Sooletj-  for  the  yfat  cIiibIdb 
October  81  were  |l,S31,(fi7.27.  Iiiulodlng  tSZ.- 
ISII.S3  lecelred  for  (VDlingent  appropriatlouK.    The 

(lial.ar!H-meii(B«i-n.-?l,ia),>SS.a).inp|nillng»lB.  191.80 
of  .■..F,iii.^.[j[  ,n,i.r„].ru.M„„^  k-nianloi)  lo  India. 
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IW,93l.3e,  and 
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II    hsluope    Id 

*Sl,a?7,B3,  io- 
vludlng  <5.9T4.- 
*3  of  mntln- 
gent  appropri- 
Btlona  yet  lo 
bt^Blpeoded  as 


elected  a  maiiB- 
ger  aa  success- 
or to  Mr.  C.  C,  North,  who  died  in  December,  1890. 

Qeueral  James  F,  Rugllng,  LL.D.,  has  L-OQllnued 
as  a  managw  to  the  prcecnt  lime.  He  In  a  lawyer, 
and  peBiileo  in  Trenton,  S.  J. 

The  General  Missionary  Coraraltleo  met  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  November  11-18.  The  following  were  the 
raembera  present :  Bishops  Bommm,  Foster,  An- 
drews, Warren,  Fosa,  Hursl,  Kinda,  Walden,  Mal- 
lallen.  Fowler,  FltiQarsld.  Joyce,  Newman,  and 
Guodsell ;  Secretaries  McCabe,  Feck,  Leouurd,  and 
Baldwin  ;  TreasurBTS  Haot  and  CranstoD ;  Dlatrlcl 
Representatives,  J.  M.  DurrcU,  C.  8.  narrower,  W.  F. 
Markham,  L.  L.  Stewart,  J.  C.  Arbnckle,  W.  F. 
Speake,  J.  8.  Tevis,  G.  H.  Foster,  J.  F,  Chaffee,  J,  B. 
Miixfleld,  M.  L.  Curl  J.  H.  Lockwood,  0.  Abelo,  M,  M. 
Bovard;  Representatives  ot  tbe  Board,  J.  F.  Goacher, 
S.  F.  Uphani,  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  K.  Sanford,  J.  R. 
Day,  G.  H-  Gregory,  A.  L,  Brice,  J.  H.  Taft,  Alden 
Spoaro,  J.  8.  McLean,  John  French,  G,  Oakley,  E.  B. 
Tultle,  and  E.  L.  Dobbins.  The  Committei'  appropri- 
ated (or  Foreign  Missions  1622,913 ;  Domestic  Mia- 
BioDa,KOa,000;  migoellaneous,  »103,4M,  Total,  H,- 
223,3(17.  Tlie  Committee  bIho  reapproprlntod  lor 
properly  In  Sonlh  America  (8,000,  and  tor  contin- 
gent appropriations,  t42,I»T. 


FoKEion   MiBstoita, 

Liberia,  The  mlsalons  reported  3,08*  members  and 
190  probationers,  an  increase  of  25.  Missionary  dis- 
bursements. 16,335.01. 

Bishop  Taylor  peportcd  In  Ills  mission  In  Angola  4 


mpnibers  and  81  proballoners ;  on  tlic  Con^o.  i 
members ;  in  Liberia,  3)1  niciul>er»  and  18  tx^baiioi 

Soalli  An^rrlca.  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  sapeHi 
lendenl.  Rev.  Wm,  P.  McLaughlin,  D,D„  and  wil 
(Mary  Rebecca  Long)  arrived  December  ai.  »«■«-.  I 
Peniottl  was  teleued  from  prison  in  Peru,  and  Di 
F.  B.  Wood  was  appointed  tu  charge  of  (hv  mlasio 
in  Pern.  There  were  1,073  members  and  I,15»  pru- 
baiioners,  an  increase  of  367.  Misionnrjr  dlsbnrw- 
meots,  «SO,60a.S». 

FiiaeAw.  The  Woman's  Sodety  sent  MIbb  Ella  Jt 
Lyon,  H.D.  Thcru  wrv  2,SiS  mombtTs  uud  a,SU 
probailoners.  an  increocc  of  l.lOtl.  Misviunafr 
buraemenla,  t26.U14.23. 

antral  Vhliia.  Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  sufiea'icitnnd- 
eut.  Miss  Clara  Collier  arrived  and  was  iranafertvil 
lo  tbe  work  of  the  Woman's  Society  In  1886.  Mln 
Laura  llanillk  arrived  March  *.  The  Woman'i 
clety  sent  Miss  Kate  L.  Ogbom  and  Miss  Lanra  M. 
While.  There  were  BKO  members  and  313  |>ri>b»- 
tioneta,  an  Increase  of  46.  Missionary  dlsbune- 
lueuts,  >l2,4Se.2S. 

North  CAJmo.  Rev.  H.  IL  Lowrj-.  D.D..  anperta- 
tendent.  Dr.  D.  E.  Osborne  remmed  lo  the  United 
8ute«,  The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Ce<^oli«  sc. 
Frey.  There  were  1,237  members  and  TBS  proba- 
tioners, an  Increase  of  378.  Mlsslonury  dlsburve- 
ments,  »*0,U7S.1L 

Wnt  China.  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  snperint«nd«it. 
H,  L.  Canright,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Margntet)  anind. 
Mission  work  was  commenced  In  Cbentn  In  Jaly. 
There  were  83  members  and  sa  probatlonerg,  an  In- 

eosc  Of  10.     MlssloDaiT  dlsburscnients,  (1,981.90. 

Qemanij  reported  2,458  membera  and  6,3BT  prob»- 

jners,  a  decrease  of  OT.  Missionary  disburaeaiento, 
«35.ao4.87,  and  from  the  American  Bible  So^eu- 
HOOO. 

Swflserland  reported  S,5(f7  members  and  6,Stt  jski-' 
baljoners,  an  increase  of  410.    MIsBionary  dlabnrtfr- 
tl2,U66.S3. 

ra  reported  lH,K8il  members  and  2,71)0  pndMk- 
tioners,  an  Increase  of  385,  Misslonnr}'  d1abiu«»- 
nenls.  CS1,18».65,  and  from  the  Amerk'an  Blbl*  So- 
■lety,  (150. 

yhnny  reported  4,518  members  smi  7S4pratwtUn. 
■rs,  an  increase  of  110.    Missionary  dlsbursementi^ 

»i4,aei.3G. 

■rk.  Rev.  J.  J.  Clirislensen.  superintendmt. 
There  were  2,043  menibers  and  457  probationei^  an 
increase  of  440.  Mlsslonury  disbursements,  (f^ 
fiTii.ns. 

UTorlh  ladia.  Rev.  Chnries  W.  Simmons  returned  to 
the  Unlled  States.  Rev.  George  C.  Hewes  arrlTedlM 
November.  Rev.  D.  C,  Monroe  married  Miss  Hatt^ 
Mansell  Junnar;  IS.  Rev.  F.  IT.  Xorthrop  died  JxOf 
■■■  -  B.  H.  Badley,  D.D.,  died  November  Ml , 
Mrs.  Rockwell  Clancy  died.  The  Woman's  So<detr 
Miss  Harriet  Kemper.  Miss  Louisa  Haeli<v 
and  Miss  Mary  Brj-an,  M.D.    There  were  5,069  mem- 
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bera  vA  T,T34  probationers,  an  iiivrease  of  382  (onlf 
tour  ol  the  seveo  districts  leportei)).  Missionary 
diBbunwmenu,  t«T,a«,45. 

Si-Hth  India.  Rev.  D.  O.  Erasberger  manieil  Miw 
Mary  A.  Iloghes  January  28.  Key  C.  E.  l>e  La 
MatiT  left  India  for  tbe  United  States  January  a 
In  India  Rev.  Wm.  H.  (Jrcnon  joined  the  Confei 
ence.  Rev.  C.  0.  Elsam  married  Miss  Edith  !tl.  l.:oi 
lion  March  36.  Tlie  Woman's  Society  ncnl  out  .Mlt 
Mar)-  Kennedy.  There  were  fl03  members  and  319 
proballoners,  an  increase  of  MS.  Miaalonory  dis- 
bnrsemenls.  f  10,-JOH.lO. 

Bmi/iil.  Kev.  £,  A.  Bell  arrived  and  remained 
two  vears.  Rev.  F.  E.  Warner  withdrew.  There 
were  9T2  members  and  i.SVi  |irobatlnners,  an 
Increase   of   44.      Missionary    dlsbursemenis,  ^,- 

.«H/UB«in.  Rev.  John  C.  Floyd,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Myrtle  J.  Haynes)  arriveil  Mun.'h  11,  and  Dr.  Floyd 
was  the  su|H.-riti(endent  of  the  Misidon  during  the 
year :  but  slcliness  made  it  necessary  fur  Mm  to 
leave  In  January,  1692.  Mr.  (ieorge  F.  Pykett,  from 
England,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Breccc  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Ford, 
from  America,  arrived  to  tesL-b  In  the  Aiiglo-(Jhliieae 
school.  There  were  107  members  and  38  probation- 
ers, an  Increase  of  25.  Missionary  disbursements, 
18,730.^. 

Bulgaria.  Rev.  George  SUnley  Davis,  D.D.,  and 
wife  (Mar)-  S.)  arrived  In  April  and  remained  six 
years,  during  whicti  Dr.  Davis  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  Mission.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss 
Kate  C.  Blackburn.  There  were  138  memlsrs  and 
48  probationers,  an  Increase  of  >i,  Missionar)'  din- 
bursemeots,  tn,5a».2». 

Italy.  The  Woman's  Society  scut  Miss  Mariha  E. 
Vlekery.  EnriCo  Borelli  died  September  IB.  Ho  bad 
been  connected  with  the  Mission  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  were  830  members  and  2^  probation- 
ers, an  Increase  of  ISO.  Missionary  disbursements, 
*4I.8a7.32. 

Jnpaii.  Rev.  Frank  A.  Beckwitli  and  wife  arrived 
September  1  and  remained  nntil  April  30, 1893.  The 
Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Mary  Ue  Molte.  There 
were  3,081  members  and  ft44  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  ITS.  Missionary  dlsburnemenlE,  tio,- 
866.06. 

Ifezico.  Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans  graduated  In  medicine 
In  the  Unl(«d  States  and  returned  to  Mexico  In  June- 
Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwright  and  wife  (Marguerite  C. 
Cartwright,  M.D.)  arrived  in  January.  Itov.  Frank 
Borton  and  wife  {Helen  P.  Burncll)  arrived  In  De- 
cember. Rev.  W.  E.  McLennau  returned  id  the 
United  States  In  April.  The  Woman's  Society  sent 
Miss  Anna  R.  Limberger  and  Miss  .^da  C.  Harizell. 
There  were  1,401  membcFK  and  1,361  probationers, 
an  increase  of  IS8.     Missionary  disbursements,  fW,- 

oas.as. 

Korea.  Rev.  II.  (!.  Appenieller,  snperinlendem. 
Wm.  J.  Hall,  M.D.,  arrived,  lie  died  November  a4, 
t8M.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Ella  A. 
Lewis.  There  were  15  members  and  5«  probation- 
ers, an  increase  of  'X.  Missionary  dlsbnrsemenls, 
•17,640.17. 
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Domestic  Misiiioks. 
In  the  Domestic  Mlaalona  administered  as  Foreign 
Missions  the  following  were  the  superinlcndents : 
Arizona,  Rev.  G.  F.  Bovard ;  Bhick  Hills,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cams;  Indian,  Rev.  B.  C.  fiwarts;  Kevada,  Rev.  E. 
W.  Van  Deventer;  New  Meileo,  Rev.  Thomas  Har- 
wood;  North  FaclflcGerman,  Rev. George  Hartung; 
Northwest  Norwegian  and  Danish,  Rev.  C.  J.  Lar- 
sen ;  Utah,  Rev.  T.  C.  Illff :  Wyoming,  Rev.  D.  L. 
Rader. 

\9ti. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  closing  October  31  were 
Sl,-Jf»,4H3.01,  Including  (12,1 10.1 3  received  for  contin- 
gent appropriations  and  special  glttH.  The  dlsburse- 
menls  were  tl,-.MS,361.5-J,  including  17,068.58  ot  con- 
[ingentapproprlallouB  and  special  gifts  forwarded. 
Cash  In  treasury  October  31,  155,990.01,  Including 
f  11,025.97  ot  contingent  and  special  funds  j'et  to  be 
expended  as  directed  by  donors. 

The  tiencral  Conference  In  May  eleule<i  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Rev.  Georf;eAbele,Rev.Charle8K.  Barnes, 
Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hammond,  Rev.  Edson  W.  Burr,  Rev. 
StephenO.  Benton,  Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Bowne,  John 
E.  Andrus,  Henry  K.  Carroll,  and  Ebeneier  J.  Iliii 
took  the  plai-es  of  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Uuiin,  Kev.  C.  F. 
Grimm,  Rev.  Richard  Vanhome.  Rev.  A.  L.  Brice, 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Messrs.  John  Stephenson,  Wm. 
I.  Freston,  A.  E,  Conover,  and  John  E.  Stevens. 

The  new  members  then  elected  have  continued  to 
hold  the  portion  to  the  present  time,  except  Mr. 
Bowne  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Rev.  tieoi^  Abele  Is  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Ger- 
man Church  In 
Bttltlmoi 


Rev. 


R.  Barnes,  D.D., 

Lafayelle  Meth- 
odist Church, 
Jersey  Cily,N. J. 
Rev.  Samud 
F.  Ham  mood, 
D.D.,  Is  Presid- 
ing Elder  of 
Newark  District, 
Newark  Conter- 


Rev.  Edson 
W.  Burr,  D.D., 
Is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist 
Chiireh.  Mont- 
clalr,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Stephen 
O.  Benton,  D.D., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  E.  Andnis  Is  a  manufaclurer  and  resides 
In  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

llenr)-  K.  Carroll.  LL.D..  Is  one  of  the  editors  ot 
the  New  York  ladepfmlnit. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mendenhall.  D.D.,  died  Juno  18,  and 
Rev.  Ensign  McCheeney,  D.D,,  was  elected  In  Jnne 
as  his 


pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church, 


Minsionary  .Soof'ettj  of  the  Methoditt  Episcopal  Church. 


:  Hl^lii 


by  Bev.    C.    U. 

Payne,  D.D., 
and  Mr.  Josfpti 
M,  D*  W-uu. 

Dr.  Puyne  has 
uoutlDiiedlollw 
preseni  ns  niiui- 
Bger.   III!  is  Cor- 

retary  ot  the 
Bonnl  or  EilacK- 
tlonofthoMoth- 
odisl   Eplscopftl 

The  (Icnetnl 
MlaslouuryCoin- 

Bftliimore    N<i- 

Tciribcr    lV-15. 

Tlir  folliiwins 

I,  FoBlur,  Merrill,  An- 

Hural,  Nlode,  Wnlden,  Fowlor. 


drews,  Warren,  F- 
Vincent,  FltxGerHld,  Newuian,  GiHKlsell,  Taylnr,  and 
■niobiirli ;  SetTetariee  Reid,  McCabe,  Peck,  Lwiuani, 
Aud  Baldwin;  Treasurer*  tlnnt  andCniDHion;  Dlstrlci 
KoprawDtalireii,  J.  M.  Diirrell,  G.  B.  Wight,  M.  S. 
Hard,  J.  n,  HmkIb,  B.  M.  FrcBhwater,  J.  M.  CurtBT, 
W.  H.  SMor.T.  E.  Fleming,  J.  F.  Chalfoe,  C'.  F.  Crelgb- 
Ion, J.  J.  Benlluf,  I. B.8cott, J.L.J.  Barlh,  anil  G.C. 
Wilding;  HepiDsenlativeH  of  the  Board,  J,  F.Qoufher, 
J.  U,  Buokley,  8.  F.  I'pbam,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  A. 
K.  Sanford,  A.  8.  Hum,  J.  R.  Day,  Alden  Spoon-, 
JobD  French,  J.  S.  McLean,  E.  B.  Tuttlc,  C.  Scott, 
H.  K.  Carroll,  and  E.  L.  Dobbins. 

Th«  Commlttw  approprlatn)  For  Foreign  Missions 
•aSbiHOD :  Douioatk  Mlsslfitta,  {9^,-230;  mtspelloue- 
cnu,III8,0O0i  lolnl.  ll.are.OW.  Siiwlnl  nnd  i-ouTlu- 
euDl  appropriattonR  aoiountlng  tu  f^,5bS  were  also 

IMurlM.  The  ConrerBuee  was  rfiiroaenltd  In  the 
General  Conferen™  by  Rer.  Wni.  T.  HaRan  and  Air. 
T.  C.  Fn*nian.  There  were  reported  2,756  mem- 
bera  nnd  144  probatiituera,  a  decrease  of  SW.  Mts- 
Blonoty  dlBbarneuienla,  IS,M@.3T. 

SoiOti  JjiuHai.  Rev.  C.  W.  Dreea,  miperinieDdenl. 
BeT.ThomaBH.etocltlon  died  July  39.  The  Woman's 
Society  iwnt  out  Mlsa  Bebecca  J.  Hammond,  There 
w«t«  1,234  meiDbors  and  l,14fl  probationers,  an  in- 
mttm  of  138.   Missionary  dinbumenients,  tSl.TBQ.M. 

Foaelwu.  Rhv.  Geo.  S.  Miner  and  wife  (Mar>'  M. 
Sondall)  and  Bev.  Robwt  L.  MoN'ab  and  wife  (Saiie 
H.  Canon)  arrived  In  January.  Hr.  McKab  relumMl 
In  law.  Miss  Sarah  M,  B««worth  arrived  In  Octo- 
ber. Tbe  Wonian'H  Society  sent  Miss  Luella  Mas- 
ton,  M.D.,  and  Mlsa  Mlunle  E.  Wilson,    Tht^ 


ftTpnce  was  represented  In  Hie  General  Voatcreaee 
by  Rev.  X.  J.  Plnpib.  TlJere  wore  3,086  memben 
and  S,T90  probationers,  an  increase  of  49^  Miaaion- 
ar}-  disbunemencs,  |JS,sno,»»,  aud  iiprclAl,  $870.81. 

Crnlral  Chitia.  Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  suixrlDtend- 
ml.  Tlw  Woman's  Sodcty  sent  Hiss  Allwr  M.  St»o- 
tou.  There  were  400  nienilx'ra  and  ST  probuitiners, 
a  decrease  of  WB.  Mlsslunar}'  disburaetucnis,  M3,- 
155.05. 

SnrtS  CMna.  Rur.  H.  II.  Lowry,  superiotcndiail. 
Julian  F,  a<.'ult,  M.D..  arrivnl.  He  died  May  3S, 
ISBO.  Rev.  La  Clede  Burrow  and  wife  (Mar?)  mt- 
rited  in  October.  He  died  July  24,  l«*4.  Tbonins 
R.  Jouee,  M.D,,  relnrued  to  the  United  Slnlea.  Tit* 
Woman '«  Soidety  sent  Miss  EfBe G.  lounft.  Miss  EIU 
J.  Glover,  Miss  Isabella  Crosthwalii 
1,4H4  membem  anil  967  probationers, 
S:S.     Missionary  disbunwmenU,  (81,734.33. 

ll«I  China.    Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  suiierlnWndont. 

Rev.  Stacy  A.  Smlili  lelt  CUna  la  Otiolirr.  rtitnralng 

the  Vnlted  Stalfls.    Tliere  weif  SS  niember*  aad 

probationers,  an  iDproase  of  19,    MisslntiBry  (li»- 

bursemeiils,  I8.0U5.30. 

(Ifnnaiij).  Tl»  Couferpnce  vms  represented  In  tbe 
General  Conference  by  Rev.  Ernsi  11.  Uvbhnnll. 
There  Were  8,397  member*  anil  2,!^^  probatiotuvrs, 
uri  Increase  ot  345.  MIsilonary  dli^biirsonuittts. 
t36,6»l.(l2  ;  from  Amortcan  Bible  Society,  M.OUD. 

.SicWirrinnd.  The  Conference  Was  fcpret»>nted  In 
llie  General  Conference  by  Rev.  HariFt  J.  Brelter. 
TlicreweTeS,48Hmembn«Blull.0IM  probatlnners,  « 
dooreeae  of  BO,  Sunday  school  scholars,  16,107. 
Mlgsionapy  dishuri<enieol8,  CtO.OS7.43. 

SifKtm.  The  Conferance  was  repreaentiMl  to  Uie 
(leneral  Conferenci'  by  Rfv,  Karl  A.  Janaaeu,  Rer. 
J.  F.  Larson,  Mr,  J.  T.  Jurobtmn,  anil  Mr.  Ansnat 
Flint.    Tlicre  wr^rt^  I3,a»l!  iiicml>cr«  aiiil  S.SB9  pptdw- 

crease    of    407, 

(iwlug        lo       till' 

setting  apuri 
of  the  Flnlau<l 
Dlstrim.wlth^i 

probationers,  as 
a  separate  Mi.«- 
alon.      Mission- 

,|S3,]4S.U',<. 


,Vuri 

por 
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,ed     4,281 


probation- 
ers, a  dccreust' 
ofS2T.    MissLm- 

menlB.t10.68l,(M. 


porlod  2.207 

members  and  3^  probBiioners.  au    Increase  of  I 

Missionary  disbursements,  tt),41i,05. 

Finland  and    fU.    IMmburff.     The    MlBslon,   ff 
vionsly  a  port  ot  Ibe  Bweden  Conference,  wm  o 


Mixaionary  So^ety  of  the  Methodist  Jipiampal  Churah. 


gantxed  In  Aufcuat  ami  Rev.  John  Kolb  ww  ap- 
polnted  euperlDlendent.  There  were  ISA  members 
and  134  probatlonera,  an  IncKsae  of  90.  MiHSioDM? 
dfaburwinenU,  Incladod  tn  Itiiwe  for  Swcdt^n. 

/iri/id.  The  Geueral  Conterent*  In  Mny  illrided 
the  North  India  ConleKnce  loto  the  North 
India  and  Xortbwest  India  ConfcreDves,  and 
the  South  India  and  Bengal  Confereu(<pB,  into 
the  Bomtiay,  South  India,  and  Bentcal-Bunna  Con- 
tereHfes. 

AlirtA  /Hili>i.  The  Conferon™  wb«  repreBonlfd  fn 
th«i  Oeneral  ('flnfcrence  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  n.D., 
Rer.  J.  W.  Waagh,  D.D.,  Her.  H.  Manwll,  D.D.  Id 
AnguBt  arrived  Rev.  John  W,  Robtnwin  and  wile 
lElluilieih  Flah«r).  The  Woman's  Soelety  aont  Min 
Elixabclh  Ho|m  and  Mies  Ada  J.  lAui-k.  Rev.  J. 
Baumc  rotunic<l  to  the  Unlteil  StaleH,  and  died  in 
I«IT.  Hrv.  V.  W.  Foole  returned  to  the  Unlled 
Stales  and  lotated  In  18BT.  The  Blatlstlci  rqmrted 
tor  Norih  India  and  N'orthweet  India  8,8S0  mt-mlHTs 
and  ]6,3U3  probatlonera.  an  increase  of  11,936. 
MisBlonary  dl>burwmentB.tT3/>IS.91. 

SoHth  ludia.  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Wrldht  represented  the  Conference  in  the  Genera] 
Cnnfrreni-e.  Rev.  John  N.  M'est  and  wife  and  Rev. 
Albert  E.  Cook  and  wife  (Edith  M.  Lewie)  arrived  in 
December.  The  Woman's  Soi-lety  cent  Miw  Cather- 
liiu  Wood.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ward  was  readmitted  to 
the  Conference  in  Deoemlier.  There  were  441  moln- 
bers  and  101  probalionera.  Missionary  dlsburBt>- 
uents.  |a4.0eil.5T. 

Brnjiid.  The  Conference  was  tepreeenled  in  the 
Qenentl  Conference  by  Rev.  F,  W.  Wsrne  and  Ret. 
W.  II.  Daniels.  The  name  was  changed  lo  liie  Ben- 
gat-Barrna  Coofercnee.  In  India  Rev.  John  T-  Kob- 
eitson  joined  Hie  Conference  in  .January.  Rev.  Benj. 
J.  Chew  arrived  in  Beptember,  and  Rev.  Aiignst  Kull- 

Dcpemher.  Mr. 
KiillmnD  died  In 
189fi.  Tlie  Wfv 
Society 
Bent  Mira  Jo- 
sepiiinv  Stone 
and  Miss 
C.  Kecler.  Ther» 


W,  Buttertleld 
ji>lrn>d  the  Con- 
ference.   Rev.  Horace  A.  Crane  and  wife  ^Harriet  J. 
I    Pair)  arrived  in  November.    Bev.  Clark  P.  Hard  left 
I    Inffia  for  the  United  Stales  December  8,    Tlie  Wom- 
l«tf«  Bocletv  sent  out  MIsa  Christina  H.  Lawsoo. 


Tile  statistics  and  dlsbarsements  are  tueluded  In 
floine  of  the  other  India  Confcronoes. 

Jfufayn.!,  Rev.  J.  C.  Floyd,  D.D.,  left  for  the 
Criltcd  States  Janoar^  30.  Ber.  Wm.  H.  B.  L'rab ar- 
rived March  'i  and 

^  ~ '"i 

years.    TliB  Wotn-     "^ 


oat  Mtas  Josi^phiae 
M.  Hebtnger,  Mias 
Euiroa  E.  Ferris, 
and  Miss  Hu-un 
riarrington.  Sore- 
port  of  Blatlsties 
WHS  received.  Mis- 
sionary disbntBe- 
mcnts,  ta.310.18. 

Bvlgat'ia.  Rev- 
Ganrge  ».  Davis, 
D.D,,  Huperintctid- 
i-nl.  Rev.  D.  C. 
CliHllls     Ion     for 


1    Oclo- 


ber.      Then 

13S  members  and  47  probaiioners,  an  increase  of  36. 

Missionary  dtsburwmeuls,  flU,l7».T4. 

llehj.  The  Conference  was  represented  in  the 
(Icneral  Conference  by  Ber.  Wm.  Burl,  D.D.  Tharo 
wviru  uns  members  and  Ml  probationers,  an  Incream 
of  136.  Missionary  disburseu)cnts,  t44,Ull.58,  and 
from  the  American  Bible  SoclHy,  (200. 

JiqitiH,  The  Conference  was  repnisenied  in  the 
Goneral  Coutejcnce  by  Rev.  Julius  Sopor.  Mrs.  J. 
V.  Belknap  died  September  S7  and  Rev,  J.  F.  Belknap 
left  for  the  United  Slates  in  Oclolier.  There  were 
Si,\  l^  members  and  6TS  probationers,  an  Increase  of 
5.  Missionary  disbursements,  cn9,;«).S4. 
Maifo.  The  Conference  whs  ni>resenied  In  Uie 
leneral  Conference  by  Rev.  Connuio  A,  Gnmbita 
and  Mr.  A.  Cabrenu  Mr.  CJamboa  died  in  Novem- 
ber, The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Ella  M.  Dun- 
and  Miss  Lillian  Netger.  There  were  1,506 
members  and  1.W8  probBtinners,  an  Increase  of  188. 
Missionary  dlsbnrsemcntK,  t<U,343.2T, 

Rev.Wm.B.  Scran  ton, M.D.,8:upnTlDteni1ent. 
Wtn.  J.  Hall.  M.D.,  married  MUs  Rosotta  Sherwood, 
M.D.,  June  27.  Rev.  W,  Arthur  Noble  and  wife 
iMetile  L.  Wllrox)  arrlvod  In  October.  The  Wom- 
sSociety  sent  Miss  Josephine  Paine.  There  were 
menil>ef»  and  78  probationers,  an  Increase  of  40, 
Misslonar]-  disbursements,  f lS,688,oa. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  closing  O^ 
loberSl  were  Sl,a31,6l»,  I ndnding 05.060,33  reoeivrd 
eontlnstent  appropriations  and  special  irifts.  The 
disbursements  were  t1,886.ei8.?8,lnc]udlnBta&.7l3-18 
oE  i^mltngenl  appropriallons  and  special  rrtfts  for- 
warded. On  November  1.  1S92,  there  was  In  the 
treasury  <U,a09.04.  and  on  October  31,  1898,  the 
trenaury  was  In  debt  t96,5aO,S4,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  tlO,7IS.09  dne  on  "  Contingent  and  Special 
Fund  "  tUM'oaiiL 


darlriKtlje  year. 


e  Board  of  Managera 

'  Managew  reeog- 
liad  Joined  iu  In- 
dia, BE  mlBaloa- 
artes  ut  the  60- 
ulety  :  K«v.  E.  8. 
BuBby,  Bpv, 
G.  ConklUi,  RcT. 
C.  W.  De  BuiLia, 
Rev.  A.  T.  LeuB- 


iir-v,  E    M<-riiFsvKi,   t>.n.  CUitiB  Mlssiimn. 

Liberia  trporl- 

cd,  liidiidlnK  lii"liin>  THy'"f's  Missions,  S.SeU  mi-m. 

tKTO  utid  477  pnibatluni-r!^,  uu  incraiNe  ut  4TT.    MIb- 

Blonitry  disburBcnicots,  |U,at3.T4. 

Suulh  Amci-iea.  The  Mlssian  Includlug  nil  ■>( 
Soulii  Aiuerfca  was  orguilxed  as  a  Conference 
Jaly  1.  In  Morember  ttw  "Tcansil  and  Biilldiug 
Fond  Soc'lMy  of  Bishop  Taylor"!!  Self-Supjiortiiig 
UlEsloaa"  aSereA  the  MUsIouary  Suelety  Its  prop- 
erty and  niis^oDs  la  Cblll,  [irovIdMl  thuy  were  <'i>n- 
ducted  onihewlf-supportUitcpIan.  In  Ibe Chill mlH- 
fdons  were  43  wurki-rs  troin  the  Ui  liail  States,  and  IS 
native  worki^rs.  Thptieupral  MiMlonarj'CumiiilLIci^ 
accepted  lire  offer  for  UseK  and  recwmmended  Ita  w- 
copTance  by  tliu  Board  of  Mana^ra.  Rev,  James  E. 
RnMFll  went  Ui  Ancenllna  from  the  t'nllal  StMea 
tn  Ihc  nptlntc,  but  relonied  In  Ihi'  toll.  The  Wom- 
an's Society  sent  Miss  Lizzie  Ilewett  l«  Monlerldco. 
There  were  reported  1,8*11  niemberi  anil  1,158  proba- 
tlonera.  an  increase  of  1B9.  Mlflslonary  dlsburs*- 
ments,  tS6, 590.06. 

Wwfttw.  Miss  Manlm  I.  Casterlon  arril-«l  and 
remained  tico  years.  The  Woman's  Sm^lriy  svnt 
SCss  Lydia  A.  WiiklnsoD.  There  were  S.680  mem- 
bers and  3,G(S  probationers,  an  Increase  nt  1,333. 
Missionary  dUbursprnents,  1(29.213.33. 

Cmlryd  CMna.  Rev.  Leslie  Stevens,  xnperinl-'rd- 
«nt.  Rev.  Ralph  O.  Irish  and  wlte  (Lucltiu  tilfflti) 
arrived  in  November  and  remained  tonr  years.  Rev. 
J.  R.  Hykes  renlKm-d  to  become  the  ajrent  o(  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  China,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Goflhenour  arrived  to  teaeh  in  NankloB  I'Dlvarslty, 
bat  married  the  foUowinit  year  and  retired.  The 
Woman's  Society  sent  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Davis.  There 
were  460  members  and  ISn  probatloneni,  an  increaee 
of  119.     Missionary  lUsburBcmeotH,  M8.M6.41I, 

Korth  China,  The  Mission  was  organised  as  un 
AqddbI  ContereDce  September   38,    Rev.  Deo.  W, 


Verity  joined  Ibe  Mission  in  September,  uid  on  Da- 
cember  3D  married  Miss  Frances  IrrDe  WfafwlcT. 
Kev.  J.  Frederick  Hayner  and  wife  1  Mabel  &.  StaO- 
Inckt  arrived  in  October.  Rev.  L.  W.  PilcbM,  D-I).. 
died  November  34,  There  were  l,83fi  nrenilwr*  and 
1,UI3  probationers,  au  Increase  of  437,  Mistjonur 
dlsbiirsemeuts,  WS,443.:S, 

Hnri  China.  Rev,  Spencer  Lewis,  snperiKti-nthint. 
Rev.  Wilson  Edward  Manly  aud  Rev.  Jieob  F.  f 
and  wife  lEmily  May]  arrlvnl  Iu  Mareb.  Mr.  Mwalj- 
matrlod  Miss  Flotencn  May  Brown  Ociobvr  IS, 
There  were  SO  members  and  40  iiroballoUHls,  kb  in- 
rrease  nt  10,    Missionary  disbursements,  |ll,ad8.JiS. 

GrriHuiiIf,  The  Conference  In  June  wns  dtvltled 
Inio  the  North  Germany  and  Soiitfa  Gcmianr  Cod- 
ferencw.  I'bere  were  8,lie8  members  and  ^,)Ut  prolM- 
iloners,  an  Increase  of  tff!.  Mlsslouar)'  dlsbuno- 
menu,  «l3,806,tl»,  and  from  the  American  Bible 
Boclplji,  $4,100. 

SuiruHnHit  reported  5,WU  members  and  USB  protiai- 
lioners.  an  increase  of  2UT,    Missionary  itisliars 
ments,  ?10,000. 

,-<imfr<i  reported  13,<94  mcmhersand  2,108  prolM- 
lionon,  a  decrease  of  83.  Mlsgiouory  dlsburaein«iita, 

y<n-mq/  reported  4,rtlB  nieinbers  and  4T5  proba- 
tiuDers,  an  Increaee  vt  m.  Missionary  iliaburae- 
mcnis,  tlS,oai.53, 

hmimirk.  Rev.  J.  J.  Chrlsiensen,  Huperlntttudent. 
Tliere  were  S,31MI  members  and  SUCi  probationer^  mtt 
Increase  of  ISi.   Miwionary  di*bDn'emr'n(s,|8,SBI>,2B. 

Utilanil  and  Ot.  mmliaiy.  Rev.  John  Bolb.  au- 
prrlutendent.  There  were  506  members  and  ITS 
probai loners,  an  liitTease  of  85.  MIsaionaiT  dl»- 
hurscinenls,  •5,074. 

.V..rfA  A'lu.  Rev.  David  Lyie  ThoUnro  and  Mr. 
H,  L.  RoBooe  arrived  from  America.    Tile  Vor 


fl7.407.l9. 

Sovlh  Tnfiln.     Rev.  F.  R.  Bk'Blll  loosle.!  In  Dee«m- 
bpr.    There  were  480  membern  and  Xi'i  probatlM*-    , 
era,  an  increase  of  30K,    Missionary  dlBbursementa, 
»10,4mB8. 


The  Foochov)  Semicentennial  Jubilee. 
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BtngaUBumia.  At  the  Conference  in  February 
Rev.  Ernest  A.  Bell  was  discontinued.  Rev.  Gerhard 
J.  Schilling  and  wife  (Elizabeth  A.  Bull)  arrived 
from  America  in  August.  The  Woman's  Society 
sent  Miss  Nellie  Harris.  There  were  758  members 
and  747  probationers,  an  increase  of  92.  Missionary 
disbursements,  $12,594.96. 

Boitibay.  Rev.  G.  F.  Hopkins  married  Miss  Se- 
lina  Armstrong,  M.D.,  and  in  the  fall  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stephens  died  July 
24.  There  were  783  members  and  1,016  probationers. 
Missionary  disbursements,  $11,975.81. 

JfaJaysia.  The  Mission  was  organized  as  a  Mission 
Conference  April  1,  with  10  members.  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Kelso  and  wife  (Mary  C.  Peterson)  arrived  Febru- 
ary 13.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Mary  E. 
Foster.  There  were  109  members  and  136  probation- 
ers, an  increase  of  100  in  two  years.  Missionary  dis- 
bursements, $10,255.36. 

Bttfgaria,  Rev.  George  S.  Davis,  superintendent. 
Rev.  Elford  F.  Lounsbury  left  for  the  United  States 
April  4.  Rev.  L.  T.  Guild  and  wife  (Ruth  Thomas) 
arrived  in  November  and  left  the  following  April. 
The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Lydia  A.  Diem. 
There  were  150  members  and  50  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  18.    Missionary  disbursements,  $18,809.93. 


Italy.  Rev.  E.  S.  Stackpole  and  Rev.  £.  £.  Count 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  £.  £.  Pow- 
ell married  Miss  Blanche  L.  Swasey  November  8. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Clark  was  transferred  from  the  Mar- 
tin Mission  Institute,  Germany,  to  Italy,  and 
made  President  of  the  Theological  School  in 
Rome.  There  were  1,003  members  and  277  pro- 
bationers, an  increase  of  74.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, $44,463.59,  and  from  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety, $75. 

Japan,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Schwartz  and  wife  (Mary  E. 
Frazier)  arrived  in  March.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Norton  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Rev.  F.  T.  Beckwith 
died  June  30.  There  were  3,205  members  and  772 
probationers,  an  increase  of  187.  Missionary  dis- 
bursements, $79,832.11. 

Mexico  reported  1,721  members  and  1,364  proba- 
tioners, an  increase  of  232.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, $63,933.07. 

Korea.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  superintend- 
ent. Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Rev.  George  Hebcr  Jones  married  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Bengel  May  10.  John  B.  Busteed,  M.D.,  arrived  in 
June  and  remained  four  years.  There  were  68  mem- 
bers and  173  probationers,  an  increase  of  119.  Mis- 
sionar}'  disbursements,  $21,327.63. 


THE  FOOCHOW  SEMICENTENNIAL  JUBILEE. 


BY  REV.  M.  C. 

THOUSANDS  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  remembered  with  special  interest 
the  fact  that  just  fifty  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Judson  D.  Collins  and  Rev.  Moses  C.  White, 
M.D.,  came  to  China  as  the  first  workers  of 
the  Fooohow  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  All  who  were  to  share  in  the 
exercises  commemorating  this  event  looked 
forward  with  delightful  anticipations,  and  it 
is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  no  one  has  been 
disappointed. 

As  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  jubilee  a  recep- 
tion was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 16,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin. 
Among  those  present  were  the  British  and 
United  States  consuls,  a  number  of  Foo- 
chow  business  men — old  friends  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win—and a  large  company  of  missionaries  of 
various  denominations. 

After  music  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Charles  Hartwell,  of  the  American  Board; 
an  address  of  welcome  was  then  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Foochow  Mission  by  its  senior 
member.  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  address  from  Bishop 
Joyce  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Missions  in 
Eastern  Asia. 

In  his  reply  Dr.  Baldwin  gave  some  inter- 
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esting  reminiscences  of  his  work  as  a  mis- 
sionary. He  also  stated  that  when  he  arrived 
here  in  1868— twenty-nine  years  ago — there 
were  only  12  native  Christians  in  this  part 
of  the  Fukien  Province,  whereas  there  are 
now  over  13,000  Methodists,  communicants 
— including  those  recently  set  off  in  the 
Hinghua  Mission  Conference.  As  many 
more  are  connected  with  the  English  Church 
!  Missionary  Society  and  about  5,000  with  the 
American  Board,  making  more  than  30,000 
in  all.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
China  less  than  1,000  native  Christians  of  all 
Protestant  denominations.  Now  there  are 
about  100,000. 

Dr.  Baldwin  also  spoke  of  the  changed  at- 
titude of    many  of  the   educated  Chinese 
toward  Western  ideas  and  institutions  and 
of  the  attempts  of  several  high  officials  at 
Peking  and  elsewhere  to  bring  about  reform 
'  with  regard  to  such  evils  as  opium  smoking, 
j  infant  betrothals,  foot  binding,  and  infanti- 
cide.   He  attributed  such  movements  princi- 
I  pally  to  the  influence  Christianity  is  exerting 
j  over  increasing  areas  of  the  empire. 

At  the  close  of  this  excellent  address  a  col- 
lation was  sen-ed  and  a  delightful  hour  of 
social  converse  followed. 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  pres- 
ent in  the  new  church  an  immense  audience 
at  the  ''recognition  meeting,"  the  regular 
exercise  of  the  jubilee.     Appropriate  pas- 


the  history  of  the  Conference  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  , 
At  another  meeting  Dr.  Smyth  and  Bev. 
Hu  Chaik  Hang  gave  the  history  of  the  edu- 


sages   of  Scripture  were    read   by   native  CAtionai  work  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  that  of 
preachers,  and  Bishop  Joyce  gave  a  fine  the  publishing  work. 

opening  address.  I     One  of  the  liveliest  meetings  was  the  Ep- 

Among  other  things  he  said :  *'  We  are  met ,  worth  Iieague  Bally  at  which  various  speak- 
to  speak  of  men,  the  experiences  they  had,  ers  traced  the  history  of  this  org^anization, 
and  the  results  they  achieved.  Gkxi  has  led,  reported  the  work  being  done  within  this 
therefore  great  results  have  followed.  God's  '  Conference,  or  brought  fraternal  tidings 
plans  underlie  all  humanity  and  the  devel-  from  Japan  and  other  parts  of  China.  The 
opment  of  his  plans  uplifts  humanity  to  rally  closed  with  a  consecration  service. 
himself.  From  what  we  see  to-day  we  can  ■  Friday  was  "  fraternal  delegates'  day." 
judge  of  the  work  that  has  been  done.  We  Addresses  of  welcome  by  the  bishop  and 
come  to  learn  lessons  from  the  past.  The  Dr.  Baldwin  were  responded  to  by  delegates 
foimders  of  the  work  could  never  have  from  the  Foochow  English  and  American 
dreamed  of  the  results  achieved."  After ,  Board  Missions,  also  by  Rev.  W.  N.  Brews- 
speaking  more  fully  of  the  results  the '  ter  for  the  Hinghua  Mission  Conference, 
bishop  added :  "  How  many  of  the  native  Dr.  Lowry  for  North  China  Conference,  Rev. 
Christians  have  already  been  called  up  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D.,  for  Central  China  Mis- 
higher  !  Wo  are  here  full  of  faith  and  hope  '  sion.  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  for  Japan  Confer- 
and  courage."  ence.  Rev.  J.  L.  Hendiy  for  the  Methodist 

The  venerable  Rev.  Hu  Bo  Mi  followed  i  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Rev.  H.  E. 
with  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  fraternal  Stud  ley  for  the  Reformed  Church  Mission, 
delegates  and  gave  reminiscences  of  the  Amoy.  It  was  greatly  regretted  that  our 
early  days  of  the  Mission.  It  was  very  in- ,  West  China  and  Korea  Missions  could  not 
teresting  to  hear  this  aged  Chinese  minister  be  represented. 

— the  first  of  our  Church  to  be  ordained  Friday  evening  was  devoted  to  "the  out- 
elder— toll  about  Maclay  and  Gibson  and  look;"  speeches  being  given  by  Drs.  Liowry, 
others  who  loom  up  so  great  in  the  distance.  Gracey,  and  Worley.  The  address  of  I>r. 
The  fti*st  reply  was  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  Lowrj*  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  very 
said  ho  came  here  as  the  representative  of  best  during  the  jubilee.  It  bristled  with  in- 
tho  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  spiring  facts  as  regards  the  past  and  the 
recording  s(?crctary.  He  explained  the  ori-  present  and  was  full  of  hope  as  regards  the 
gin  of  the  Society,  giving  facts  that  ought  future.  No  r^sw/m/'  can  do  it  justice.  It  is 
to  bo  more  generally  known.  He  also  re-  understood  that  a  souv(^nir,  containing  the 
ferred  touchingly  to  his  fellow-workers  of  addresses,  etc.,  is  to  be  published,  so  that  all 
other  days,  and  expressed  his  firm  belief  who  procure  it  can  read  the  entire  proceed- 
that  Christianity  would  advance  in  China   ings. 

more  and  more  rapidly  till  the  day  of  final  Saturday  was  specially  devoted  to  worn- 
triumph,  an's  sliarc  in  the  groat  missionary  enter- 
Rev.  G.  F.  Draper,  of  Japan,  who  followed,  prise.  Educational,  medical,  and  evangel- 
spoke  of  the  brotlierly  kindness  shown  him  istic  work  received  careful  attention  and 
in  a  land  whose  people  wore  so  recently  ar-  inci<l(Mits  of  the  early  work  and  workers 
rayed  in  war  against  the  x»<u>plo  among  were  given.  Miss  Gertnido  Howe  was  pres- 
whom  he  is  laboring.  H<?  mentioned  the  (^nt  from  Central  China,  Miss  M.  S.  Hamp- 
fact  that  Dr.  Maclay,  one  of  the  early  mis-  ton  and  Mrs.  Draper  (mother  of  Rev.  G.  F. 
sionaries  here,  was  thefoimder  of  the  Japan   Drapc^r)  from  Japan. 

Mission  and  therefore  a  connecting  link  be-      On  Sunday  morning  a  blessed  love  feast 
the  two  countries.  was  led  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  preached  in 

Atthenext  meeting  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Rev.  Chinese  at  1(>:30  a.  m.  At  the  close  of  his 
lek  Ing  Guang  sketched  the  history  of  the  sermon  the  entire  congregation  repaired  to 
Foochow  Mission  from  its  beginning  in  1H47  tlio  American  Mission  Cemetery  and 
to  the  organization  of  the  Foochow  Confer-  strewed  flowers  on  tlie  graves  of  those  who 
ence  In  1877.    Later  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  traced  since  the  founding  of  this  Mission  have  here 
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found  their  last  resting  place.  The  multitude 
then  went  to  the*  English  Cemetery,  about 
twentyr  ods  away,  and  in  the  same  manner 
decorated  the  graves  of  the  Kucheng  mar- 
tyrs. All  this  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

At  2  p.  M.  the  writer  gave  an  address  in 
Chinese  on  *'  Jubilee  Echoes  from  the  Home 


Land.''  Bishop  Joyce  preached  an  English 
sermon  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  day  closed  with  a 
praise  and  farewell  meeting.  On  Monday 
morning,  November  22,  a  number  of  letters 
from  abroad  was  read,  and  thus  ended  the 
*•  Foochow  Jubilee,"  which  from  first  to  last 
was  a  highly  interesting  and  successful  affair. 
Foochow,  Nov.  24, 1897. 


MISTAKES  TO  BE  AVOIDED  IN  CHINA. 


WE  have  learned  something  by  a  century 
of  experience.  At  least  some  -have 
learned;  others  are  knocking  their  heads 
against  the  wall,  and  will  have  to  learn  the 
same  lesson.  Missionaries  abroad  and  sec- 
retaries at  home  are  still  going  to  school. 
Some  '*  take  learning "  easily  and  some 
don't.    Here  are  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 

I.— Building    Theib    Meetinghouses    foe 

Them. 

In  the  early  days  of  missions  the  mission- 
aries—like overfond  parents— at  once  either 
built  chapels  for  their  converts  or  hired 
houses  and  fitted  them  up  with  tables  and 
chairs  and  benches  and  side  rooms  and  what 
not,  so  that  all  the  converts  had  to  do  was 
to  go  in  and  enjoy  themselves.  That  was  a 
wrong  start.  The  converts  left  to  the  mis- 
sionary the  responsibility  of  looking  after 
the  house,  hiring  a  chapel  keeper,  making ' 
repairs,  supplying  waste,  and  providing  for 
the  general  wear  and  tear. 

Having  started  in  that  way  the  converts 
wanted  to  have  it  continue  that  way.  They 
would  be  called  upon  to  help,  to  be  sure,  and 
yield  some  help  they  would ;  but  it  was  un- 
certain, and  sometimes  It  came  hard.  It 
was  no  easy  thing  to  get  them  out  of  that 
old  do-nothing  rut.  So  missionaries  have 
had  a  perpetual  struggle.  Furthermore, 
every  new  company  of  disciples  expect-ed  to 
be  favored  in  the  same  wav  that  the  others 
had  been.  Why  not  ?  And  so  chapel  exten- 
sion meant  financial  embarrassment.  The 
whole  thing  is  wrong.  We  must  be.  able  to 
multiply  chapels  without  corresponding  de- 
mands on  mission  treasuries. 

II. — Paying  the  Salaries  of  Theib  Pastors 

FOR  Them. 

The  old  rule  has  been  to  get  the  converts 
together,  organize  them  into  a  church,  build 
them  a  meetinghouse,  and  then  pay  a  pastor 


to  look  after  them.  That  was  blunder  No. 
2,  and  a  prodigious  blunder  it  has  been.  The 
man  was  not  their  own  pastor ;  he  was  the 
missionary's  man.  So  they  regarded  him, 
and  so  he  regarded  himself.  His  great  anx- 
iety would  be  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
the  missionary  who  supported  him.  He  did 
not  come  into  the  closest  touch  with  them. 
They  were  to  give  something  toward  the 
support  of  their  pastor,  and  just  there  came 
the  tussle.  They  wanted  to  get  off  with  as 
little  as  possible,  while  the  missionary 
wanted  them  to  give  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  a  struggle  for  years,  if  not  for  a 
generation ;  so  missionaries  had  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  self-support,  and 
bands  of  secretaries  and  others  met  at  home 
to  discuss  the  same  problems.  They  all  find 
it  hard  to  get  back  on  the  right  track.  They 
propose  and  try  all  manner  of  graded 
schemes  for  getting  them  to  take  on  their 
own  shoulders  the  burden  the  missionaries 
never  should  have  assumed,  the  like  of 
which  neither  the  Apostles  nor  Paul  ever  as- 
sumed. There  is  neither  precept  nor  prece- 
dent in  the  Kew  Testament  for  such'a  thing. 

m. —Educating  Their  Children  for  Them. 

That  waa  blunder  No.  3.  It,  too,  was  co- 
lossal. The  like  of  it  was  never  heard  of  at 
home.  When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian 
there,  he  never  thinks  of  saying  that  now 
the  Church  of  which  he  has  become  a  mem- 
ber must  educate  his  children  for  him ;  and 
while  educating,  must  feed  them  and  clothe 
them  and  actually  hire  them  to  come  to 
school,  actually  pay  their  parenta  in  some 
cases  for  their  time.  Yet  that  has  been  done ; 
it  is  being  done  now,  and  will  continue  to  be 
done.  A  spasmodic  effort  to  reform  is  made 
once  in  a  'while,  but  it  is  soon  rendered 
abortive. 

Scores  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  swallowed  up,  scores  and 
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hundreds  of  thousands  more  will  follow  into  |  It  is  more  than  a  blunder,  it  is  a  folly ;  it 
the  same  insatiate^  maw  in  all  probability,  I  is  more  than  a  folly,  it  is  an  abuse  of  unen- 
before  a  reform  will  be  accomplished.  Par-  lightenc^d  conttdence  on  the  part  of  people  at 
ents  who  have  their  children  educated  for  home,  and  a  malapplication  of  missionar}' 
them  come  to  look  upon  it  as  their  riglit.  funds.  Heathen  students  are  being  helped 
The  children  are  spoiled,  the  parents  an.»  to  a  college  education  V)y  hard-earned  raon- 
spoiled,  the  missionaries  who  don't  believe  .  ej-s  from  home,  given  under  misunderstand- 
in  such  things  are  hindered  in  developing  a  ing  by  poor  Christians  who  are  not  to  jyet  so 
si»irit  of  true  independence  and  of  honest  much  as  an  academy  education  for  their 
self-support.  Wlien  to  this  is  added  the  '  own  sons  at  home.  It  is  a  shame  that  it  is 
practice  of  using  mission  mon<*y  to  educate  .  so,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  it  will  continue  to 
for  them  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  i  l>e  so.  Deny  it  him  who  can.— jr»i. -4ic/i»<or<?, 
the  blunder  becomes  doubly  colossal.  i  D.P.,  \n  Ch'mene  Recof'der. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  MISSIONS. 

BY  MRS.   M.   BUDLOXO. 


HOW  many  people  in  the  average  Meth- 
odist church,  think  you,  take  the  Gos- 
pel IN  All  Lands  ?  How  many  laymen  send 
for  and  Tviid  th<j  Grencral  Missionary  Re[K>rt  V 


The  president  of  the  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary scK'iety  should  be  one  who  loves  and 
individualizes  children  and  observes  their 
various  gifts  and  ci{])aciti(>s,  and  also  one 


In  how  many  of  our  churches  can  a  monthly.  Who  loves- has   a  perceptible  capacity  for 
or  even  a  C|uarttfrly,  missionary  prayer  meet-  loving— missionary  work ;  who  keeps  eyes 
ing  be  well  susUiined  ?    Iiuh^ed,  what  pro-  and  ears  open  to  all  available  ideas,  and  can 
portion  of   the    male    meinl>ership  of   our  thus  give  f i^eshness  and  variety  to  the  pro- 
churches  could  even  number  our  fields  of  grams.    Get  your  pastor  and  a  few  loading 
misHionnry   lal)or,   much    less    give  recent  spirits  in  the  school  inten»sted  in  the  matter 
salient  points  connected  with  them?    And  of  injiuted,  graphic  programs;  let  them  en - 
yet  missionary  periodicals  wen>  never  so  in- ;  ter  into  and  assist  in  the  plans,  and  the  con- 
teresting,  or  news  available  for  missionary  tagion  will  spread.    Let  information  be  clear 
meetings  so  prompt,  varied,  and  accessible. '  and    definite- make    everything   real.      As 
In  view  of  this  deplorable  lack  of  informa- '  much  as  possibh*  locate  mission  sUitions  on 
tion  and   inten»st  among  so  many  of  the 'a  map — even  a  small  or  a  homemade  one, 
business  men  of  the  Church,  what  is  the  duty  or  an  outline   on  a  blackboard,  callini;^  on 
of  th«»  Sunday  school  to  the  men  of  to-mor-  one  i)erson  to  locate,  while  another  speaks 
row  ?    For  the  Sunday  school  has  surely  a  or  reads.    Let  your  elTeetive  declaimers  read 
unique  opportunity.   Here  sit  girls  and  boys,  or  recite.    As  often  as  convenient  have  short 
youths  and  maidens,  with  em's  open  to  any-  talks  from  retnnie<l  missionaries  and  other 
thing  tliat  comes,  with    hearts  easily  im-  speakers,  not  forgetting  your  i)astor.    Have 
pix'ssed,  and  habits  of  thought  undergoing  a  telling  missionary  letter  rea<l  occasionally, 
the  molding   pnK'ess.    What   doth    hinder       Emphasize  the  monthly  missionar}*  colleo- 
th at  these  fair  young  souls  be  preempted  for  tion.  giving  out   the   notice  the  week  pre- 
God*s  work  in  home  and  foreign  missions  ?  vious.    To  this  imkI  urge  everyone*  to  **do 
Sui-ely  the  path  is  made  straight.  f<^r  does  sonn'thing.  or  <lo  without  something,'*  in  or- 
not  tlje  Discipline  ordain  that  each  Sunday  drr  to  niise  their  own   njissionary    monej*. 
school  in  our  entire  Church  shall  also  be  or-  Let  the  gifts  be  by  chvsses.     A  definite  ob- 
ganized  as  a  missionary  society,  of  which  ject  for  whicli   to  work   is   stimulating  to  a 
ever^'  attendant  of  the  school  shall  be  a  mem-  Sunday  school.     How  delightful  for  a  Sun- 
ber?     Yes:    but  the  fliflicult  jnoblem   re-  day  schcx)l    at    home    to  sui>port.    or  help 
mains  how  in  ten,  or  oxon  twenty,  minutes  support,  a  Sunday  school  iibroad,   on  the 
onceamcmth  to  inscribe  lifelong  impi-es-  fr(>ntier. or  in  the  South-  a  pastor,  a  teacher, 
sions.    Possibly  a  few   hints,   culle<l  from  a  Bible  nsnder,  a  native  student  for  the  min- 
even  a  limited  experience,  may  not  come  istry,  or  a  boy  or  girl  inscho<:>lI    The  range 
amiss.  of  expense  in  those  lines  is  so  various  it 
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<5ould  easily  be  accomplished.  Children  are 
natural  enthusiasts,  and  this  distinctive 
work,  carried  on  for  years  and  aided  by  fre- 
quent information  concerning  the  object  of 
their  care,  would  inevitably  create  a  church 
full  of  warm  missionary  workers  in  the 
Oiureh  of  to-morrow. 

Get  live  missionary  books  in  your  Sunday 
school  library — notice  them  on  Missionary 
Sunday,  and  privately  ask  the  cooi>eration 
of  the  teachers  in  inducing  the  scholars  to 
read  them.  In  various  ways  induce  the 
pupils  to  preserve  and  classify  missionary 
information.  Vary  your  program.  For  in- 
stance, for  one  month  appoint  one  class  to 
write  ten  questions  on  missionary"  subjects, 
to  be  answered  by  another  class  the  week 
following.  Another  month  have  an  account 
given  of  missionary  ships.  Items  about  re- 
vivals, persecutions,  bits  of  biography,  a 
brisk  review  of  some  live  missionary  book, 
can  each  profitably  occupy  the  time  set 
apart  for  this  service. 

Appoint  classes  to  give,  in  turn,  the  special 
news  of  tlie  previous  month.  The  Church , 
pajwrs  of  the  current  month  alone  give 
abundant  material  for  this  exercise.  Volun- 
tary items  from  the  w.hole  8ch<K)l  are  also 
very  useful.  Missionary  songs,  of  which 
we  have  now  a  large  and  inspiring  variety. 


should  be  made  a  special  feature  at  times. 
A  se&son  of  prayer  for  missions  would  be 
more  profitable  than  any  other  exercise. 
But  most  telling  of  all  is  a  compilation  of 
Scripture  texts  bearing  on  this  subject- 
texts  on  tithe  giving,  giving  for  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  service  and  for  the  poor, 
with  prophecies  concerning  missions,  ac- 
counts of  missionary  journeys,  etc.,  all  given 
by  different  individuals  and  applied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  would  make  the  highest  and 
purest  missionary  sentiment. 

But,  since  the  twenty  minutes  are  uU  too 
short,  can  they  not  be  otherwise  supple- 
mented ?  A  Sunday  school  social,  where 
children  are  dressed  in  oriental  costumes, 
where  object  lessons  of  foreign  manners  and 
customs  are  given — the  showing  of  idols, 
curios,  and  pictures,  the  playing  of  mission- 
ary games,  etc.— are  always  attractive  and 
educating.  Missionary  Sunday  school  con- 
certs are  also  very  valuable  adjuncts,  and  to 
the  church  and  congregation  as  well.  They 
should  bring  in  people  of  all  ages  and  be 
representative  gatherings.  In  these  and 
many  other  ways  may  the  youth  of  our  Sun- 
day schools  help  to  identify  themselves  and 
the  Church  with  the  whole  trend  of  home 
and  foreign  missionary  work. — North  western 
Christian  Advocate, 


OUR   MISSIONARY   WORK. 

BY  REV.   J.   F.   CHAFFEE,  D.D. 


THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  sev- 
eral societies  doing  missionary  work. 
First  of  all  is  the  so-called  Parent  Mission- 
ary Society,  doing  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  appropriating  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  annually,  45  per  cent 
of  which  goes  to  home  work  and  55  per  cent 
to  work  in  foreign  lauds.  Th(»n  comes  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  a 
helpmeet  indeed  to  the  parent  society,  but 
doing  all  its  work  abroad.  On  the  contrar}', 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  not 
less  helpful,  does  all  its  work  in  our  own 
count r}'.  Then  wo  have  two  more  societies, 
which  are  to  all  intt»nts  and  purposes  mis- 
sionary societies,  doing  all  their  work  at 
home. 

All  of  these  societies  except  the  two  con- 
ducted by  the  women  are  in  debt.  In  each 
case  the  indebtedness  has  resulted  from  the 
success  of  our  work.    The  demands  on  these 


societies  have  outrun  their  income,  and  the 
attempt  to  meet  these  demands  during  the 
hard  times  through  which  we  have  passed 
has  resulted  in  debt.  But  in  no  case,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  debt  alarming.  If  every 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  pay  thirty  cents  for  that  purpose  it 
would  more  than  pay  the  entire  indebtedness 
of  all  three  of  our  societies — the  Missionary, 
Church  Extension,  and  Freedmen's  Aid. 

Each  of  these  societies  has  great  merit 
and  pressing  claims.  The  Church  Extension 
Society  has  aided  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  building  more  churches  in  this 
country  than  other  denominations  have  al- 
together. The  Church  Extension  Society 
is  the  old  folks  helping  the  young  folks  to 
set  up  housekeeping  in  their  new  homes; 
it  is  the  well-to-do  East  and  West  helping 
the  frontiers  to  build  temples,  mostly  very 
modest  ones,  in  which  to  worship  God.    It 
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ought  to  have  two  dollars  where  now  it  gets 
but  one. 

I  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  work  that  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  is  do- 
ing. However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
an  evil  day  when  the  words  **  Southern  Edu- 
cation "  were  thrust  into  the  name.  To  the 
man  in  black  this  nation  owes  a  debt  which 
nearly  everybody  recognizes.  Among  the 
colored  people  especially,  the  Freedmen*s 
Aid  Society  is  doing  a  great  work.  Its 
schools  are  all  over  our  Southland.  It  is 
educating  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  for 
all  positions  in  society,  and  with  brilliant  re- 
sults. Dollar  for  dollar,  I  know  of  no  place 
where  the  same  amount  of  money  will  do 
more  good  than  it  will  as  used  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  So<rioty. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Missionary 
Society  is  the  great  society  of  the  Church. 
Its  work  is  in  all  lands,  and  its  su(;cess  is  its 
chief  source  of  embarrassment.  Everywhere 
the  doors  are  opening,  and  everywhere  it  is 
now  as  Jesus  said,  "  Not  four  months  until 
the  harvest,  but  the  fields  are  already  white 
for  the  harvest."  We  are  in  heathen  lands 
to  give  the  (Gospel  to  thorn  who  nood  it  most ; 
we  are  in  Cliristian  Europe,  and  in  other 
countries  semi-Christian,  to  help  them  to 
regain  tlie  evangelistic  spirit  which  they 
have  so  nearly  lost.  Our  work  in  Europo, 
especially  in  (T<?rmaiiy  and  Scandinavia,  has 
already  most  favorably  reacted  on  th(»  State 
Churches,  resulting  both  in  more  Hf«»  and 
in  greater  activity,  while  in  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  India  the  work  has  passed,  or  is  i 
passing,  from  that  condition  which  merely 
gives  hope  to  that  other  condition  whi<»h 
gives  joy  to  the  reaper  who  comes  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him. 


Africa,  the  darkest  continent,  alas !  is  the 
dark  continent  still,  and  yet  there  is  hope 
even  for  Africa.  The  saviours  are  g^ing^  to  it ; 
some  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  it,  and 
others  are  ready  to  do  so,  and  surely  all 
Africa  will  yet  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God. 

In  South  America,  among  our  next  door 
neighbors,  the  work  is  full  of  promise.  In 
Mexico  and  Peru,  especially,  we  seem  to  have 
a  clear  call  of  God  to  the  people.  South 
America  greatly  needs  to  be  delivered  from 
its  paganized  Christianity. 

Our  missionary  work  at  home  covers  the 
whole  land,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  the  easternmost  point  in  Maine  to 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Besides 
tlie  work  among  our  English-speaking^  peo- 
ples, than  which  none  is  more  important,  we 
have  missions  at  home  among  the  Germans, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Finns,  Italians, 
Jews,  Welsh,  French,  Bohemians,  Chinese, 
Jai)anese,  and  American  Indians.  To  meet 
these  people  as  they  come  to  our  shores  is  a 
necessity  upon  us  that  we  must  recognize. 
We  must  Christianize  in  order  to  American- 
ize. Simply  our  Missionary  Society  has  a 
great  field  everywhere — the  field  is  the 
world — but  nowhen^  has  it  a  greater  field 
than  right  here  in  our  own  land. 

But  some  one  will  say,  O,  we  have  such  a 
debt!  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  have  such  a 
debt!  Don*t  mention  it,  brother;  it  isn't 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  it.  Just  think  of  it.  Ten  cents  per 
capita  all  round  would  pay  the  debt  and 
give  us  5S7r>.rH)0  to  spare !  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  pay  the  debt;  let  us  stop 
our  wailing  over  the  debt,  and  go  to  work  to 
nuikt^  this  effort  to  pay  it  a  success. — ilfuf- 
]nn<}  Chritifmn  A(fro('fitt\ 


A   GIVING  THAT   WAS   GREATLY   BLESSED. 


"Of  a  tnuh  I  say  unto  you,  that  thU  woman  hatli 
cast  in  more  tlian  they  all :  for  all  these  havt'  of  their 
abundance  cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  Gml ;  but 
she  of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all  .  .  that  she  had." 
—Luke  21.  3,  4. 

IN  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon,  many 
years  ago,  the  native  Christians,  who  had 
long  worshiped  in  bungalows  and  old  Dutch 
chapels,  decided  that  tliey  must  have  a 
church  built  for  themselves.  Enthusiastie 
givers  were  each  eager  to  forward  the  new 
enterprise.    But  to  the  amazement  of  all. 


'  Maria  Peabody,  a  lom^  orphan  girl,  who  had 
been  a  beneficiary  in  the  girls'  school  at 
Oodo<n*ille,  came  forward  an<l  offered  to^ve 
the  land  upon  which  to  ]>uil(l,  which  was  the 

■  best  site  in  her  native  village. 

This  was  all  she  owned,  was  her  marriage 
portion,  ancl  bytliis  act  she  renounced  all  hope 

'  of  being  married.  When  her  friends  tried 
to  dissuade  her  she  replied.  "  No,  I  have 
given  it  to  Jesus,  and  as  he  has  accepted  it 
vou  must.** 
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Some  one  in  the  United  States  had  been 
for  yearn  contributing  twenty  dollars  annu- 
ally for  the  support  of  this  young  Hindu 
girl,  but  the  donor  was  unknown.  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Poor,  a  missionary  in  Ceylon,  visiting 
America  about  that  time,  longed  to  ascertain 
who  the  faithful  sower  was,  that  he  might 
report  the  wonderful  harvest.  Finding  him- 
self in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  preaching  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Dartmouth  College,  he  happened  in 
conversation  to  hear  someone  speak  of  Mrs. 
Peabody,  and  repeated,  "  Peabody ;  what 
Peabody  ?  "  "  Mrs.  Maria  Peabody,  who 
resides  here ;  the  widow  of  a  famous  pro- 
fessor," was  the  answer.  "0,1  must  see 
her  before  I  leave,"  said  the  earnest  man 
about  to  continue  his  journey.  The 
first  words  after  an  hitroduction  at  her 
house,  were:  "I  have  come  to  bring  you 
a  glad  report,  for  I  can  but  think  that 
it  is  to  you  we  in  Ceylon  owe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  educating  one  who  has  proved  as 
lovely  and  consistent  a  native  convert  as 
we  have  ever  had.  She  is  exceptionally 
interesting,  devotedly  pious,  and  bears  your 
name." 

"  Alas !  "  said  the  lady,  "  although  the  girl 
bears  my  name,  I  wish  I  could  claim  the 
honor  of  educating  her;  it  belongs  not  to 
me,  but  to  Louisa  Osborne,  my  poor  colored 
cook.  Some  years  ago  in  Salem,  Mass.,  she 
came  to  me  after  an  evening  meeting,  say- 
ing: *I  have  just  heard  that  if  anybody 
would  give  twenty  dollars  a  year  they  could 
support  and  educate  a  child  in  Ceylon,  and 
I  have  decided  to  do  it.  They  say  that  along 
with  the  money  I  can  send  a  name,  and  I  have 
come,  mistress,  to  ask  if  you  would  object  to 
my  sending  yours.'  At  that  time  a  servant's 
wages  ranged  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  week,  yet  my  cook  had  for  a  long 
time  been  contributing  half  a  dollar  each 
month  at  a  monthly  concert  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. There  were  those  who  expostulated 
with  her  for  giving  away  so  much,  as  the 
time  might  come  when  she  could  not  earn. 

*  I  have  thought  it  all  over,'  she  would  reply, 

*  and  concluded  I  would  rather  give  what  I 
can  while  I  am  earning,  and  then  if  I  lose 
my  health  and  cannot  work,  I  can  go  to  the 
poorhouse;  you  see  they  have  no  poor- 
houses  In  heathen  lands,  for  it  is  only 
Christians  who  care  for  the  poor.'"  In 
telling  this  story  Dr.  Poor  used  to  stop 
at  this  point,  and  exclaim :  "  To  the  poor- 
house!     Do  you  believe  that  God   would 


ever  let  that  good  woman  die  in  a  poor- 
house?    Never!" 

The  missionary  learned  that  the  last 
known  of  Louisa  Osborne  was  that  she  waa 
living  in  Lowell,  Mass.  In  due  time  his  du- 
ties called  him  to  that  city.  At  the  close  of 
an  evening  service  before  a  crowded  house, 
he  stated  among  missionary  incidents,  as  a 
crowning  triumph,  the  story  of  Louisa  Os- 
borne and  Maria  Peabody.  He  could  tell, 
too,  something  besides  the  gift  of  the  land,, 
for  the  young  girl's  hand  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  a  young  theological  student  who 
had  heuxl  of  her  self-sacrificing  gift ;  she  had 
been  married  to  him,  and  together  these  two 
consecrated  Christians  were  laboring  in  Al- 
avertly  among  the  idolaters,  in  a  region 
which  has  since  become  thoroughly  evan- 
gelized and  largely  Christian  through  their 
elTorts.  The  disinterested  devotion,  self-sac- 
rifice, and  implicit  faith  and  zeal  of  the 
Christian  giver  in  favored  America  has  been 
developed  and  matured  and  well-nigh 
eclipsed  by  her  faithful  protcg6  in  far-oflf^ 
benighted  India. 

His  heart  glowing  with  zeal,  and  deeply 
stirred  by  the  fresh  retrospect  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Gospel  over  heathenism  he  ex- 
claimed :  "If  there  is  anyone  present  who 
knows  anything  of  that  good  woman,  Louisa 
Osborne,  and  will  lead  me  to  her,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged."  The  benediction  pro- 
nounced and  the  crowd  dispersing,  Dr. 
Poor  passed  down  one  of  the  aisles  chatting 
with  the  pastor,  when  he  espied  a  quiet  little 
figure  apparently  waiting  for  him.  Could  it 
be  she  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  colored  woman,  and 
it  must  be  Louisa  Osborne.  With  quick- 
ened steps  he  reached  her,  exclaiming  in 
suppressed  emotion,  '*  I  believe  this  is  my 
sister  in  Christ,  Louisa  Osborne !  "  **  That 
is  my  name,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "Well, 
God  bless  you,  Louisa,  you  have  heard  my 
report  and  know  all,  but  before  we  part, 
probably  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world, 
I  want  you  to  answer  me  one  question. 
What  made  you  do  it?"  With  downcast 
eyes  and  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice  she 
replied,  "  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  guess 
it  was  my  Lord  Jesus." 

They  parted  only  to  meet  in  the  New  Je- 
rusalem, for  the  missionary  returned  to  his 
foreign  home,  soon  to  be  borne  to  his  hon- 
ored grave,  while  the  humble  handmaiden 
of  the  Lord  was  lovingly  cared  for,  not  in  the 
poorhouse,  but  in  a  pleasant  comfortable 
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old  ladies'  home.    "  Them  that  honor  me  I 
will  honor." 

In  1880  the  work  of  this  converted  heathen 
girl  and  her  honored  husband  had  resulted 
in  a  church  with    forty  members,  an   in- 


quirer's class,  a  large  Sabbath  Bchooi,  and 
five  or  six  village  day  schools  with  several 
hundred  children  in  attendance,  to  whom 
the  Bible  lessons  were  regularly  taught. — 
Abridged  from  Life  and  Light. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PASTOR  TO  CHURCH  BENEFICENCE. 


IN  relation  to  this  question  of  Christian  giv- 
ing, the  lirst  demand  upon  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
great  commission  in  its  present  pressing  de- 
mands, and  his  own  mission  and  responsi- 
bility, that  he  may  enter  intelligently,  ener- 
getically, and  enthusiastically  upon  his  task 
of  leadership  and  instruction.  If  he  be  found 
wanting,  the  Church  will  be  seriously  hin- 
dered or  fail  in  her  work,  and  multitudes  re- 
main unsaved.  He  must  not  only  realize  his 
responsibilities  as  to  leadei-ship,  but  he  must 
grasp  clearly  present  conditions.  The  world 
has  changed  front  during  the  past  centur}*. 
Christianity  has  come  to  the  fore.  The  learn- 
ing (lud  wealth  and  ix)wer  of  the  world  are  in 
her  hands.  The  industries  and  commerce  of 
the  world  are  controlled  by  those  who  recog- 
nize to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Christian  ob- 
ligations. And  when  we  l>ear  in  mind  that 
the  whole  world  is  practically  open  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  feel  that  it  is 
a  sacrilege  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  open 
the  doors  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  He 
has  opened  them;  governmental  barriers 
have  been  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  are  ready  to  go  to 
districts  and  cities  and  countries  that  stiind 
with  eager,  beckoning  hands,  anxious  for  the 
bread  of  life.  There  is  kicking  only  the 
means  to  send  them.  The  preacher  needs 
to  profoundly  realize  all  this  and  to  fr»el  that 
the  command  is,  '*  Go  ye,  go  now."  He  needs 
to  understand  that  Goil  has  given  the  means 
and  the  opportunity,  and  calls  upon  his 
Church  as  never  befon*  for  the  immediate 
evang<*lization  of  the  worl<l. 

We  are  about  to  nuike  a  statement  which 
some  may  question,  but  we  make  it  advis- 
edly, that  one  of  the  most  important  mes- 
sages to  saved  men  is,  **  Let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him  "-  systematic  and  proportionate 
giving.  Few  things  in  the  pastor's  work  de- 
mand more  love,  wisdom,  plainness,  and 
courage  than  faithful  dealing  with  the  word 
as  the  basis  of  giving.    The  temptation  to 


tone  down  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Master, 
to  make  concessions  to  the  covetous  spirit 
of  the  age,  are  very  great.  But  as  he  knows 
that  in  order  to  sound  conversion  he  must 
preach  faithfully  the  doctrines  of  sin,  re- 
pentance, and  faith,  so,  if  he  expects  well- 
grounded,  .symmetrically  developed  Chris- 
tian characU»r,  he  must  deal  plainly  with  the 
j  "  close-titting,  heart-searching,  conscience- 
troubling  '*  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
on  this  matter  of  Christian  giving. 

Another  thing,  the  pastor  must  believe  in 
missions  himself;  mere  perfunctorj"  goings 
through  the  motions  ydW  not  suffice.  His 
church,  his  brethren,  those  who  read  the  as- 
so<*iational  tables,  know  whether  he  believes 
in  missions  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul. 
It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  amounts,  but 
sometimes  a  matter  of  any  contribution 
whatever.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  re- 
marked, as  a  reason  for  encouragement, 
that  many  pastors  are  aniong  the  most  lib 
eral  givers  in  proportion  to  their  income,  and 
if  all  the  membership  would  give  in  the  same 
proportion  contributions  would  be  increased 
many  fold. 

A  grave  resimnsibility  rests  ui>on  the  pas- 
tor, not  only  to  prea<»h  th«'  Gospt^l,  but  to 
teach  the  Gospel  atw(>rk;  \w  must  seek  to 
familiarize  his  people  with  the  various  fields 
of  labor,  their  ne<'ds,  and  the  dt^nominational 
agenei(»s  for  carrying  on  the  work;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  ncH'ds  the  help  in  every 
home    of    papers    and    literature    throug'h 
which  our  missionaiy  organizations  speak 
to  us  as  individuals.   Intellig^'nt  understand- 
ing of  what  is  being  done,   the  channels 
through  which  it  is  being  don**,  and  God's 
blessing  upon  ])oth  work  and  the  workers, 
together  with   the    personal    obligation    to 
sustain  the  work  -these  are  the  things  upon 
which  the  pastor  must  rely  to  induce  larger 
giving,  rather  than  upon  spasmodic  efforts 
and  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  harrowing 
stories  of  destitution  and  suffering,  though 
these  may  have  their  place  incidentally. 

Finally,  if  a  higher  standard  of  beneficence 
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is  to  be  attained,  the  pastor  must  fully  real- 
ize and  faithfully  teach  that  God  has  or- 
dained giving  to  be  a  Christian  grace,  not 
because  he  needs  the  gifts  or  is  dependent , 
upon  human  instrumentalities,  but  because ' 
he  has  seen  fit  to  use  saved  men  to  tell  the 
story  of  salvation   to   others,   and    there- 1 
fore  saved  men  must  give  not  only  them- ; 
selves,  but  of  their  substance,  in  order  to  the 
development  of  Christian  character.     You 
never  saw  a  truly  Christlike  character  that ' 


was  grasping,  miserly,  selfish.  It  is  only  as 
the  truth  that  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  "  Freely  yc  have  received,  freely 
give,"  is  inwrought  into  every  fiber  of  the 
moral  nature,  that  Christ  is  truly  honored  and 
his  imiige  reflected.  Let  every  pastor  fully 
realize  these  things  that  are  fundamental, 
and  wisely,  lovingly,  plainly,  faithfully  teach 
and  practice  them,  and  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems in  Church  beneficence  will  have  been 
solved.— iJ^r.  C.  G.  Wright,  in  The  Standard. 


FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Three  Methodist  HiBsion  Btations  in  Horth  Ohina. 

BY  REV.   ».   L.    BALDWIN,  D.D. 

PEKING  is  really  four  cities  in  one.  The  south- 
ernmost is  the  Chinese  city.  When  one  has  en- 
tered its  southern  gate,  and  traversed  its  whole 
length  to  the  north,  he  comes  to  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  Tartar  city.  Inside  of  this,  he  will  come  by  and 
by  to  the  imperial  city,  and  inside  of  that  to  the  For- 
bidden city,  where  the  emperor  resides. 

Soon  after  entering  the  Tartar  city  from  the  south, 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  close  to  the  wall  we  find 
the  *'  compound  "  of  our  Mission.  The  residences 
of  the  missionaries  are  in  a  line  from  west  to  east. 
In  the  first  is  the  family  of  Professor  II.  £.  King ; 
in  the  next  that  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Ilayncr.  Then  we 
come  to  a  double  house,  intended  for  two  families, 
but  in  the  exigencies  of  these  times  occupied  by 
three  and  a  single  lady— the  families  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Curtiss,  Professor  I.  T.  Headland,  Dr.  George  D. 
Lowry,  and  Miss  Alice  Terrell.  Next  is  the  house 
until  recently  occupie<l  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Walker,  who 
during  the  absence  of  his  family  in  America  remains 
there  with  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry  and  family.  Next  to 
this  is  the  new  Asbury  Church,  the  best  Protestant 
church  building  in  China,  just  completed  under  the 
careful  superintendence  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell; 
and  next  to  this  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gamewell. 

Here  the  grounds  of  the  Peking  University  begin, 
and  stretch  on  to  the  eastward,  occupying  several 
acres.  The  first  building  erected,  Durbin  Hall,  is  an 
excellent  dormitory.  At  present,  some  of  the  rooms 
have  to  serve  as  class  rooms.  Here  are  classes  in 
preparatory'  English,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
theology  and  in  medicine.  Some  very  fine  young 
men  have  been  graduated  here.  Some  of  them  have 
entered  Into  the  railway  service  and  other  good 
positions  ;  but  a  number  have  gone  into  the  minis- 
try, notwithstanding  tempting  offers  of  well-remu- 
nerated positions  elsewhere.  One,  whom  I  saw  at 
Conference,  declined  an  offer  of  $40  per  month,  that  he 
might  be  a  Methodist  itinerant  with  a  salary  of 
about  $3  per  month.  That  is  good  sort  of  stuff  to 
make  genuine  Methodist  preachers  of. 

There  are  small  buildings  on  the  university  prop- 
erty, in  which  printing  and  carpenter  work  are 
taught.    Other  industrial  branches  will  be  added  in 


time.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  Mission  is 
an  adequate  endowment  for  this  important  educa- 
tional institution. 

On  tbe  west  of  this  compound  is  the  hospital — a 
small  and  totally  inadequate  building.  Notwith- 
standing the  cramped  quarters  and  limited  facilities 
here  afforded,  our  excellent  medical  staff — Drs.  Cur- 
tiss,  Lowrj',  Tsao— have  carried  on  regular  dispen- 
sary work,  and  attended  a  large  number  of  surgical 
cases,  some  of  which  were  of  a  most  serious  charac- 
ter. With  a  proper  hospital  in  a  good  location  we 
could  pursue  this  medical  department  of  the  Mis- 
sion with  most  profitable  results. 

We  have  a  small  chapel  for  street  preaching  near 
by,  and  another  and  larger  one  in  the  southern  city. 

Right  across  a  nai^ow  street  from  the  compound 
above  described  is  the  property  of  the  AVoman'.« 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  ladies — Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Jewell,  in  charge  of 
the  girls*  school,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Oilman,  who  is 
to  be  associated  with  her :  Miss  Anna  E.  Steere,  a 
very  faithful  and  successful  evangelistic  worker  in 
the  homes  of  the  native  women ;  and  Dr.  Anna  D. 
Gloss,  a  capable  and  efficient  physician  and  sur- 
geon. The  girls*  school  building  and  the  hospital 
are  well  equipped. 

Our  next  important  station  is 

Tientsin, 

situated  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  and  the  port  of  Pe- 
king. Here  we  have  residences  for  four  Mission 
families.  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Tientsin  District.  He  has  given  twenty-seven  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  Mission.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke 
has  been  for  several  years  past  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Lanchou  District,  which  is  now  divided  into 
two,  with  native  presiding  elders,  with  whom  he  is 
associated  as  missionary  in  charge.  He  has  been 
twenty-four  years  in  the  service. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  D.D.,  Is  now  acting  as  treasurer 
of  the  Mission,  and  also  has  Wesley  Chapel  under 
his  charge.  The  treasurership  is  an  immense  bur- 
den, from  which  he  would  gladly  be  relieved,  but 
submits  to  the  desire  of  the  brethren  that  he  should 
fill  it  until  some  other  arrangement  can  be  made. 
He  has  been  seventeen  years  in  service. 
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Tidings  from   West  Chitia. 


Rev.  Frederick  Brown  is  the  business  agent  of  the 
Mission,  and  has  charge  of  the  Intermediate  School 
and  of  the  West  Street  Cliapel.  All  the  goods  for 
the  use  of  the  Mission  come  first  to  Tientsin,  and 
have  to  be  dispatched  thence  to  their  respective 
destinations.  This  entails  upon  Mr.  Brown  much 
work  which  might  be  done  by  a  layman.  A  good, 
conscientious  layman  who  would  take  the  treasurer- 
ship  and  this  business  agency  would  relieve  from  the 
service  of  tables  two  excellent  workers  who  would 
be  glad  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministr}' 
of  the  word.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  native  of  England, 
who  was  formerly  engaged  in  other  mlBsion  work 
here  and  was  received  into  our  ranks  eleven  years 
ago. 

Besides  the  residences  of  these  brethren  we  have 
a  good  school  building  and  three  chapels— one  in 
the  Mission  compound  and  two  in  the  native  city. 
Much  earnest  work  is  done  here. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
three  excellent  workers  here — Miss  Frances  O.  Wil- 
son, Dr.  M.  Ida  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Mary  Barrow. 
Dr.  Kachel  Benn  is  on  a  furlough  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  Miss  AVilson  has  charge  of  the  girls' 
boarding  school  and  of  evangelistic  work  among 
the  women,  and  is  untiring  in  both  departments. 
Dr.  Stevenson  takes  charge  this  year  of  the  visita- 
tion of  patients  at  their  homes  and  of  the  city  dis- 
pensary, while  Dr.  Barrow  has  charge  of  the  work 
at  the  hospital.  They  both  have  their  hands  full.  I 
saw  Dr.  Stevenson  at  her  clhiic  at  the  West  Street 
Chapel  grounds.  She  had  111  patients  that  after- 
noon. Sometimes  she  has  as  many  as  250  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  Besides  the  residence  for  these  ladies  we 
have  the  Isabella  Fisher  Ilospital,  a  fine  building, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goucher,  and  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  Mrs.  Gouoher's  mother,  and  also  a 
building  for  the  girls'  school. 

Our  other  station  is  at 

TSUNHUA, 

an  interior  town,  whioii  is  now  reached  by  taking  the 
railroad  from  Tientsin  to  Tangsha,  about  thirty 
miles,  and  then  going  fifty  miles  by  cart  or  donkey 
over  to  Tsunhuu.  Here  we  have  Dr.  N.  8.  Hopkins 
and  family  with  an  excellent  and  increasing  medical 
work,  and  Rev.  (loorge  W.  Verity  and  wife,  who  have 
a  fine  evangelistic  work  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  well 
represented  by  Dr.  Edna  G.  Terr>',  who  has  an  ex- 
tensive medical  work  among  the  women.  Miss  Mi- 
randa Croncher  and  Miss  Margaret  Shockley,  who  are 
engaged  in  school  wr)rk. 

Our  leaders  in  the  great  field  of  North  China 
have  labored  many  years  under  discourafirenients, 
but  in  heroic  and  persistent  faith.  Now  the 
answer  to  their  i)rayers  has  <?onio  in  wide-open 
doors  and  listening  and  attentive  eongrei?ations. 
Revivals  have  occurre<l  in  many  stations,  and 
many  precious  souls  are  gathere<l  into  the  king- 
dom. 


Tidings  from  Wait  OUiul 

BY  REV.  QUINCY  ▲.  MYERS. 

YESTERDAY  (November  16)  being  the  dmy 
apart  as  an  appropriate  time  for  the  eelebrmtloa 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  Church  work  In 
China,  Chungking  Methodism  fell  into  line,  and  a 
special  service  was  held  last  evening  In  honor  of  the 
event.  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  the  miperlntendent  of 
the  Mission,  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  In  his 
address  he  reviewed  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  the 
empire  from  the  small  beginnings  in  '47  to  the  pres- 
ent, when  the  members  may  be  counted  by  the  thoa- 
sands.  The  large  audience  was  all  attention.  When 
the  speaker  asked  the  assembly  what  it  thooKht 
would  be  the  probable  increase  during  the  next  dec> 
ade,  one  dear  old  brother,  Teng  San  Min,  shouted 
out,  *^Otie  humirrflfofd.*^  His  heart  was  in  the  shoot, 
and  he  is  praying  and  preaching  for  it. 

AVe  are  now  planning  for  a  monthly  missiouaiy 
prayer  meeting.  Next  month  Rev.  A.  £.  Claxton,  of 
the  London  Mission,  who  spent  seven  years  in  mission 
work  among  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
is  to  give  us  a  talk  on  Samoa.  The  plan  contemplates 
having  some  field  brought  dlrei*tly  before  the  Church, 
that  it  may  be  thought  about  and  prayed  over.     We 

:  are  a  missionar}*  Church  now,  but  we  want  to  be 

I  more  so. 

I  At  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  a  new  plan  was 
instituti'<l  for  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  na- 
tive Church,  which  has  worked  admirably  so  far.  We 
have  a  total  meml)ership  now,  probationers  included, 
of  one  hundrtxl  and  twenty.  Of  this  number  eighty- 
s«,»ven  arc»  regular  contributors  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
I  exi>eet  to  see  one  hundred  giving  something  before 

I  January  1,  1898. 


Aiinnal  Meeting  of  the  Fooohow  Oon&ranoQi 

THE  twenty-second  session  of  the  Foochow  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Foochow  November  10-lft,  1897, 
Bishop  Joyce  presi<ling.  Dr.  J.  E.  Skinner  and  wife, 
I  both  physicians,  for  medical  work  at  Kucheng,  and 
I  Miss  Evelyn  C.  Pinkney,  to  open  a  school  for 
the  children  of  missionaries,  were  welcomed  as  new 
missionaries.  During  tlie  year  Rev.  Sia  8ek  Ong, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  U.  St  iik  Hu  had  died.  Rev.  Hu  Bo 
Mi,  the  first  Chinese  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  l>c  ordained  an  elder,  wasgiTon  a 
sup<Tannuate<l  relation. 

The  following  were  the  api>olntmcnts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries :  J.  H.  Worley,  Presiding  Elder  of  Foo- 
chow District,  and  missionary  in  charge  of  Min^- 
chiang  Distriet. 

M.  C.  Wilcox,  missionary  In  charge  of  Hokchiang 
and  llaitang  Districts. 

W.  A.  Main,  missionary  in  eharsre  of  Kucheng  and  ' 
longbing  Districts. 
I      N.  J.  Plumb,  President  of  Theological  SchooL 
I     G.  B.  Sm>-th,  president ;  J.  Sime.ster  and  Miss  8. 
!  M.  Bosworth,  teachers  in  the  An^lo-Chinese  College 
!  in  Fooehow. 
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G.  S.  Miner,  Saperintendent  of  Day  Schools  Sup- 
ported by  Special  Gifts. 

W.  H.  Lacy,  Superintendent  of  the  Press. 

J.  £.  Skinner,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Wiley  Hos- 
pital at  Kucheng. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Fooehow 
DuArul—QKtW  Boarding  School  and  Orphanage, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Bonafield,  Miss  Lydia  Wilkinson; 
Training  School  and  Bible  Women,  Miss  Carrie  Q. 
•Jewel ;  ILiang-an  Hospital,  Dr.  Ella  M.  Lyon  and 
Dr  Hu  King  Eng ;  Woolston  Memorial  Hospital, 
Dr.  Luella  M.  Masters.  Mifigchiang  District — 
Training  School,  Day  Schools,  Bible  Women,  Miss 
Mary  Peters ;  Medical  Work,  Dr.  Mary  £.  Carleton. 
Hokchiaug  ami  Haitang  Du/rkto— School  and  Bible 
Women,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Trimble,  Miss  Mabel  Allen. 
Knchtfiy  District— (i\T\8^  Boarding  School,  City  Evan- 
gelistic Work  in  West  District,  Miss  Willma  H. 
Rouse ;  Training  School  and  Day  Schools  in  East 
District,  Miss  Mabel  C.  Hartford  ;  Romanized 
School  and  Bible  Women,  Miss  AUie  Linam.  louff- 
bing  i>i</ric^-Training  School  and  Day  School,  Miss 
Mabel  C.  Hartford;  Bible  Women,  Miss  Alice 
Linam.  Transferred  to  Hinghua,Miss  Althea  M.Todd. 


The  Hathzas  Mela  in  India. 

THE  most  successful  mda  ever  held  at  Hathras 
opened  on  November  22  and  closed  on  the  2Mh. 
During  that  time  tbe  Agra  and  KasganJ  District  Con- 
ferences of  the  Northwest  India  Conference  held  their 
sessions.  There  were  about  four  hundred  workers  ap- 
pointed in  these  two  districts  within  the  bounds  of 
which  live  about  22,000  native  Christians.  Hasan 
Raza  Khan  and  J.  E.  Scott  reported  about  2,000  bap- 
tisms during  the  year.  A  good  spiritual  work  is  being 
carried  on  all  through  this  region  of  country,  and 
there  are  inquirers  almost  without  number. 

The  mda  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  visitors.  Among  them  were 
Bishops  Foss  and  Thoburn  and  Dr.  Goucher.  First, 
on  Tuesday,  23d,  came  our  own  Bishop  Thoburn, 
who,  by  his  presence,  sermons,  and  addresses  was 
very  helpful  to  all.  On  Thursday  at  noon  Bishop 
Foss  and  Drs.  Goucher  and  Parker  arrived  from  Agra, 
and  were  met  at  the  station  by  Bishop  Thoburn 
and  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Agra  District,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  camp.  There  they  found 
the  whole  company,  more  than  one  thousand  strong, 
— drawn  up  in  two  lines  ready  to  receive  them, 
between  which  lines  they  marched  to  their  tents, 
amid  the  singing  and  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the 
whole  assembly.  A  formal  reception  was  held  in  the 
large  tent  at  3  p.m.  when  appropriate  addresses  were 
made  by  prominent  members  of  the  native  Church, 
replied  to  by  the  visitors  in  terms  which  filled  all 
hearts  with  love  and  encouragement.  The  interest 
in  the  work  shown  and  tbe  counsel  and  advice  given 
by  these  honored  officers  of  our  Church  throughout 
the  meetings  till  Monday  will  not  be  forgotten. 

On  Saturday  were  held  tbe  two  great  self-support 
meetings,  that  of  the  Agra  District  at  8  a.  m.,  and  that 
of  the  Kasgan  j  District  at  1  p.  m.    These  were  rous- 


ing times.  The  shout  of  the  King  was  in  the  camp. 
When  all  was  over,  and  the  secretaries  had  calmed 
down  and  totaled  up  their  figures,  it  was  found  that 
about  5,000  rupees  had  been  gathered  on  the  two  dis- 
tricts toward  self -support !  Of  this  amount  about 
2,200  rupees  were  g^ven  by  the  native  Church.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  are  hard  times  and  many 
of  the  people  are  hungry  the  collection  is  encoura- 
ging. On  the  K  asgan j  District  the  presiding  elder  and 
seven  of  the  leading  preachers  are  entirely  supported 
from  this  fund,  and  on  the  Agra  District  some  of  the 
leading  pastors  and  many  of  the  pastor-teachers  are 
supported. 

The  District  League  session  was  worthy  of  note. 
The  subject  was  *'  The  Methodist  Epi»copal  Church, " 
and  all  hymns  were  Wesley's.  "  Wrestling  Jacob  " 
was  sung  in  Hindustani  for  the  first  time,  and  all  the 
essays  and  recitations  were  on  some  peculiarity  or 
feature  of  the  Church.  The  debate  was  whether  the 
success  of  the  Church  is  due  to  the  peculiar  Dot-trine* 
or  to  its  peculiar  I\AUy.  A  prize  was  given  for  the 
best  six-minute  essay  on  John  Wesley. 

Sunday  was  a  high  day  ;  176  persons  spoke  at  the 
love  feast,  at  8  ▲.  m.,  in  45  minutes.  The  testimonies 
were  short,  clear,  and  to  the  point.  At  12  m.  Mr. 
Wilkie  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  Indore, 
preached  a  most  admirable  sermon.  At  3  p.  m.  was 
held  a  temperance  meeting  at  which  Bishop  Thoburn 
presided  and  Mrs.  Lawson  explained  a  chart,  and 
Brother  W.  A.  Mansell,  Pandit  Isa  Das,  and  Bishop 
Thoburn  made  addresses.  At  night  Bishop  Thoburn 
preached  a  helpful  sermon,  before  which  Bishop  Foss 
and  Dr.  Goucher  baptize^l  a  large  company,  and  after 
which  there  was  a  united  communion  service,  the 
elements  being  distributed  by  twelve  Hindustani 
ministers. 

The  work  of  the  District  Conferences  was  finished 
on  Monday,  the  20th.  A  large  number  of  new  exhort- 
ers  were  appointed.  Four  men  were  recommended 
for  local  deacons'  ordination,  and  three  for  member 
ship  in  the  Annual  Conference.  At  night,  at  a  joint 
session,  Mrs.  Scott  was  elected  lay  delegate  to  the 
Central  Conference.  The  two  presiding  elders  read 
the  appointments  at  8  p.  m.  and  afterward  the  whole 
assembly  formed  a  procession,  and,  with  singing  and 
many  shouts  of  *^Yis\i  Masih  ki  Jai!"*^  marched 
around  the  inclosure,  and,  joining  hands  in  a  circle, 
addresses  were  made,  prayer  was  offered,  and  the 
nula  closed  with  the  doxology  and  benediction. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  that  this  was  the  best 
mda  ever  held  at  Hathras.  From  a  count  made  on 
Sunday  about  1,200  attended.  Many  were  greatly 
blessed.  The  workers  seemed  more  in  earnest  than 
ever.  And  all  went  away  encouraged  and  helped  for 
the  new  year  upon  which  they  had  entered. — Indian 
Witwii  of  Dec.  10. 


Hews  frmn  Phalera,  India. 

BY   REV.   C.   H.   PLOMER. 

THIS  name  Phalera  does  not  apply  solely  to  an 
insignificant  village  in  Jaipore  District,  India, 
but  also  to  a  semicivilized  portion  of  territory  a  mile 


so  Sews  from  Phalera^  India. 

4ii^iiiiii  frr.im  ihtr  raid  villagie,  that  bus  Ijet^n  made ;  clastH*s,  without  the  British  government  secunng 
«>vrr  to  tiir  tEuvfrrnnieDt  for  the  accomiiiodation  of;  for  them  i*imilar  privilfttes  such  as  are  enjoycMlou 
railway  <rzr4>i<'\*^:>.  owintr  to  this  point  having  been  British  soil,  both  to  thi^se  poor  people  and  to  inis- 
cunie  iLt"  a  juii^-noii  Nation  tx>th  for  Bikaneer  and  sion  agents,  it  will  not  be  ixissiblo  for  these  i.*on verts 
Jc«iL|:*ore.  lT^  ana  is  about  two  and  a  half  fur-  to  develop  into  stalwart  men  and  women  in  Christ. 
I'-Lifr  fr^uarr.  L-Miiiainlng  within  its  inek)sure  twenty- 1  Now,  what  are  theM*  awaited  privilege«  ?  The  most 
!:\r  >!t>xjr  ttud  thatchrKl  houses  of  various  diinen-  imjMirtant  is  to  l>e  allowed  to  erect  a  cheap  worship- 
b\i*\i>  '.'*T  Eun>iiean  and  Eurasian  employees.  Be-  iiig  ]>la(^*  in  each  village  where  these  you n^c  di«c'iplea 
fi<lr^  ilit-M-  thf-re  are  quart *'rs  for  native  guartls  and  an*  stayini;.  Now  Mohammeiians  can  eret*t  a  place 
eniflLe  •lrivfr>  and  menials.  The  al>ove  twenty-five  of  rendezvous  to  ixTf<irm  their  daily  rounds  of  devo* 
ixi'.lu'!'-  an  (.i^Tirial  nifti  house  and  a  disi>enhary  in  tion  to  an  unknown  g(Ki ;  Hindus,  and  an3'  other 
a<Vi::*i<>n  i«i  tlir  rt-imlar  station  platform.  In  one  caste  can  put  up  a  temple,  but  m<// we,  who  worship 
i-'r:.»-r  i*  found  **  In  id's  Acrt-  "  al>o.  that  which  we  do  know,  and  whose  circumcision  is 

Th«':2i:h  Pl.aliTa  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  points  that  of  the  hai't.  I  made  a  representation  of  tlie 
ii'I"!:*.-l  !••  a  Eun»i»ean  missitmaiy  in  our  North-  ntinls  of  the  ease  to  the  agent  of  the  governor  ^n- 
wr^t  ]::<.:ia  Coiif<n-nce,  of  latf.  anyhow,  it  has  oral  in  Rajputana.  but  it  fell  through.  Our  District 
pr«i\'-«i  i!&  rla.-tiiiTy  in  ln-ing  abU-  to  atrouinuHlatc  (*onferen<-e  n'ferre<l  the  subject  to  the  Annual,  bat 
thr   ma'f  j:;r!ni»ers  of  the  AjintTC  District  Conft-r-    no  art  ion  has  yet  lH.vn  taken. 

entT».  Ti:!*  f\«  lu>ivfinss  was  fonvd  on  us  owimr  The  nt'Xt  point  of  im|M>rtanee  is  to  be  alloweil  to 
to  tlif  jinxaltin.*-  'tf  I'ubiinic  plaime  and  the  n'Ut  hous<'s  from  owners  without  the  villas  land- 
ttrir.iient  onlt-rs  i>>ut-d  n-lativt'  to  all  largi*  assem-  lortl's  inifrference.  No  diffiru It y  whatever  would  be 
b'.ie&.  ex|>erien<M*«.l  by  our  nativt*  brethren  in  seouriugr  a 

But  for  thr  Ti-n  d.iy>*  quanintini'  iiuposttl  on  all  sheltering  ntnik  if  the  owners  had  the  option  to  a<."i 
th'.nl-« ■:.!>>   i»ii>sti;i:rrs  at    Ajiiu-n"    thr    i'onfen-nre    indejM'ndently. 

Would  !ui\e  ihti.  arconiiu;;  lo  apiNiintinent,  in  full  11ie  last  but  not  least  is  for  the  disciples  to  draw 
fi.inv  tl»'n».  As  no  tinu*  wa**  Iffi  to  t'nrt  gniss  huts  waiiT  from  any  imblio  well.  How  many  times  dis- 
\\\v  \\K\\  W>\  thinir  to  Ik*  done  w.ts  to  try  and  obtain  putes  have  arisen,  and  still  arise  on  this  score  I  For 
t»iir  i»f  tin."  i-oiulemnttl  ln»usvs  of  ih«*  l.a<r  drpari-  rxamplv.  if  a  nnssi«.»n  at^Mit  attempts  to  pull  up 
ment.  which  1  snri-«>(-<lfd  in  ilitim;  without  much  water,  threats  are  hcM  out  to  him.  For  this  same 
ditliiulty.  This  i>»vit  acainst  imr  winter  pn>vi"d  a  n-ason  men  or  wornrn  of  the  laboring  class  who 
ereat  linin  to  ihr  native  breihnMi.  Thr  daily  st«s-  w«)ulil  irladly  supply  this  nevtl  are  preventeil. 
sit»ns  and  nuttiiiir-  wore  romlueti^l  inat«'ni.  Thr'  Thfso  fiirfeiit-il  rights  cannot  but  pn)ve  a  barrier 
n-piiri"  pr»  ><i'.trii  ironi  the  eanlinal  points  of  the  to  nuuiy  a  smil  in  embnieim;  Christ.  This  fact  is 
di>!nit  >ho\\ed  a  stead)  ailxanee  t»n  all  siiU's.  very  a ppariMit  from  nMuarks  that  are  let  drop  by  the 
Man\  mon* »  ouKl  have  bern  n'l'eivt'd,  but  hml  tt»  he  )ounic  disiii»U's.  who  unhesitatingly  say  that  if  Chris- 
ntUMil  for  lai  k  of  fun»l>.  The  roiivrris  have  been  tianity  eaniioi  seetire  us  fn*ei  bun  from  the  cruelties 
sysifujatieall)  insinuit-il.  anil  alihiMii^h  the  s«'\erlt\  of  our  rulers  and  the  Mrfdi»in  in  which  we  are  held, 
of  the  current  >car's  Limine  was  and  still  is  felt,  ii  iiu'u  what  ailvaniau'e  will  arise  by  our  embracing:  it. 
was  cneouragin^  to  know  that  faithful  ones  br«>Ui;ht  .'  In  the  face  of  all  tli<*se  ob>iacles  the  battle  is  being 
their  n'>|^it)ve  tithes  into  our  Lord's  HtorchouM-.  ]ius|iril  forwanl  ii»  ihi-  \ery  d«K^rs  of  the  enemy,  and 
Thcx' includisl  tfr.ims  t»f  ililTcn-nt  kinds.i'ug**,  swnir.  iiulixiilunl  inenlents  of  self-sacriti^'e  could  be  cited. 
li»wls.  ^i>ats.  aiul  llour.  Willi  Ihnlted  spuee  and  time.  |HThaps  one  will  suffice 

Ihir  ]»re>i«l'.ni:  elder.  Brother  He  Sou/a,  who  hud  in  iiiconrani*  the  ("hurches  in  Anuriea.  A  family, 
left  !::>  K"*!  a  1  ••uple  \vefk>  i»reMous  lo  our  MNH-iel  ^tlie  liead  of  whu  h  was  a  railw.iy  euij»loyee,  going: 
t\«nfcniKv.  after  a  prv>lracti'il  attaiU  of  nnilarUil  '  limU  lo  iheir  own  \  illace  alter  ihe  man  had  resigneil, 
fever.  wasi.'b:;i:t>.l  tohv»ld  the  M'ssii»ns,wilh  llie  m-muIi  wii'i.  on  arriNul  theii\  at  onct»  i  hallengeil  by  their 
thai  the  s!ra'.:i  tlsn*w  hini  back  the  M'conibhn  rr.iMr  (miner  i  ;i-.ie  pi'opii'  whctlur  ilu'y  had  actually  be- 
wa>  n:a»b'  «.«n  !i:>  K'l.a'.f.  and  our  »;raeious  l'h\»i|iliiii    i  nun  i  InpiilMn-^ 

\v.  av.swcr  ixiUTppt^l  luin  wiili  sireiiiith  lor  the  n  |  In  ihi--  \\\\\  vt^nlil)  i:a>e  an  atlirmative  answer. 
c^a'.n:'.'.*:  da>>.  l'*'.c  ca'.iip  broke  up  amid  nun  h  |ii\  \\  mn  p  tiio  ti»\>-;  ■,jiri  nd  tliroucl'.iMit  the  village,  acd 
lor  '.\.v  "V.-.t!  i;::.!'  of  i  !'.rj>t»an  fi'Ilowslnp  ntnl  'x  i  Un'wotil-iol  our  di\  inrSaMiMir  rn  ci^e•i  a  fulfillment, 
u'tar::  ho:^- f-T '."V.ir^- .id\ance  ali»n*:  ihe  whole  lini-  iiiiinih.  "bunn-.i'  I  lia\c  « lio>«ii  \tiu  out  of  the 
of  iJo*i*c':  w^■^■^  ■.:•.  '.V.^  unnj;u'..»ted  pro^l^^•■e.  wmld.  linn  I iln-  woiidliaicth  >ou.'*    (tn"K?ers  re- 

Muvh  has  \i:  •..>  N*  d.^'.e  tow. nil  ihe  spnnniil  up  in-. id  !••  '•  II  .  Iitnmi-  (nmds  torbade  their  steppCng 
lift  of  :h»- cor.vcrT"  w::^'!;  .ta'.porc  territi»i>  rinoMMh  "n  w«ll':.  mImHm'j  imiiI  a».vis  mTi  >»  f«.>rstH^k  them, 
out  t-'.e  few  M  •*;■-•  ■.T".;ti»o!'.'ic!it  S;aie»ioi  th)><  |>n>\  Iim  •  .     I'pjii  iiil.  he  ninie  to  ww  and  \\  laitd  a!',  these  fonUB 

with  which  I  .«:r.   ;-.*:: ..I'.ly   .icniamied.  and    In   il t   j.imm  .  iiH..i»      I  r..n.    him   ih.i-   M;i^:er's  s^dutary 

Ti'.)dee»  of  wi-.icV.  1  have  Nw.  T.tieratini;  duvhu:  11m     1':m  Jdiii.-:  -oid  pun  id  wiih  him.  and  \  ad  V.ini  also 


past  five  ^  ear*.  *.hr  TV '>;- '"■  t^st  chance  oi  tin*  ion     pi -ii  m  ii  iv  ihumdiu  Im  praNcr     He  w  a«« 'itrcTnrthened, 
verts  ever  l«e;T:i:  .*'''-.   •.  '  i':yv.'.\   df*»l.in'  then-  own    mihI  wihi   i-n  I,   in  •  hii  rfnIU    and  hr.ixelv   "endure 
Christian  liber.y  #v.. -^  a>  •*  :•■  ^r.iiisl  mi  Krtu*sh  !•  ni   .  h'o.uhii.-i-    •  .:o..,i  ^,.|.ii,m  .>i  .Icsc.v  i  »-.ri<it." 
lory.    So  K>Dgai  tr.r  >  *::■•■■.:  vr-v.^-cs  an' allt»wcil  lo  ,      Ihi-  pi-n-h,  m-'MiIih-.   hi^.  and  hw  w  ifc'>  firmness, 
irrind  their  unf»»r'ur..i.:f    •.•.;^'«   '.s  of    the    li»l»i'tini:    inni     h,,.M    »o!i.lnrill\    .juiiUn^    dow       Then    my 
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visitiDg  his  village  along  with  a  coaple  of  native 
brethren  helped  to  cheer  the  young  disciples.  Our 
singing  brought  together  an  encouraging  audience 
whom  we  admonished,  warned,  and  entreated  to 
come  also  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Incarnation  of 
God.  Now  the  said  convert  has  placed  his  son  in  our 
school  at  Ajmere ;  his  girl  hopes  to  follow  in  January, 
while  he  has  begun  to  collect  children  for  instruc- 
tion, and  to  advise  his  own  class  to  come  to  Christ. 
He  is  himself  being  taught. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  soroo  kind 
friend  and  warm  sympathizer  to  send  out  a  magic 
lantern  with  some  slides  to  help  forward  the  dispens- 
ing of  the  words  of  life.  This  method  of  stamping 
the  truth  on  the  mind  is  most  successful.  Who  then 
will  respond  to  a  New  Year's  appeal  ? 

Phalera,  December  18, 1897. 


The  Bombay  Methodist 

TIIE  above  Conference  business  sessions  hi^ve 
been  held  in  the  Bowen  Church  from  Friday  of 
last  week  till  Tuesday,  December  7,  under  the  al- 
ternate presidency  of  Bishop  Foss  from  America,  and 
Bishop  Thobum  ;  Dr.  Goncher,  President  of  the 
Baltimore  Woman's  College,  being  present  as  a  visit- 
or, and  taking  valuable  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
evening  meetings,  which  were  of  a  public  character, 
were  held  in  Grant  Road  Church. 

The  first  was  that  of  the  Epworth  League.  Dr. 
Felt,  of  Jabalpur,  presided.  Mrs.  Denning,  as  sec- 
retary, read  the  report.  Addresses  were  given  by 
Rev.  AV.  Lee  Clarke  and  Dr.  Goucher.  A  recitation 
by  Miss  Benthlen,  an  interesting  account  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Convention  of  the  League  by  Miss  Porter,  and 
solos  by  Miss  Louie  Browne  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Fisher 
helped  to  make  up  a  varied  and  int<.'resting  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  address  Dr.  Goucher  made  an  excellent  point. 
He  said  that  before  every  man  and  woman  laid  an 
area  in  which  success  was  to  l)e  found.  This  area 
was  diflferent  in  every  case,  but  each  had  two  bound- 
aries between  which  success  lay ;  these  boundaries 
were  **  necessity  "  and  "  possibility.  "  Too  many 
were  ready  to  stop  when  they  had  arrived  at  satisfy- 
ing necessity,  but  that  was  the  goal  of  the  slave  and 
not  of  God's  free  men.  When  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  asked  what  was  the  greatest  discovery  of  his  life, 
he  did  not  name  the  safety  lamp  or  any  of  the 
triumphs  with  which  his  name  is  associated  in  the 
realm  of  science,  but  replied,  *'  Michael  Faraday.  " 
So  might  every  Epworth  League  see  grand  possibil- 
ities In  the  poorest  child,  the  most  unpromising  mem- 
ber of  the  League. 

On  Saturday  night  a  love  feast  and  Communion 
service  took  place. 

On  Sunday  evening  Bishop  Foss  gave  the  sermon 
at  Grant  Road  Church,  after  the  ortlination  of  Mr.  F. 
Wood,  of  the  Seamen's  Rest,  Bombay,  to  the  office 
of  deacon.  He  spoke  from  Heb.  11.  1.  He  opened 
his  subject  by  an  apt  simile.  The  utmost  number 
of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  clearest  night 
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is  under  4,000,  while  there  are  millions  more  yisible 
through  a  telescope.  The  light  given  on  a  bright 
starlight  night  Is  probably  greater  from  those  unseen 
stars  than  from  those  that  are  visible.  So  here  in  the 
11th  of  Hebrews  we  have  a  few  visible  stars  picked 
out  from  the  great  number  of  God's  faithful  heroes, 
who  all  down  the  ages  have  been  making  it  possible 
to  live  In  this  world  and  breathe  Its  moral  atmos- 
phere. In  studying  this  wonderful  chapter  we  learn 
that  the  great  purpose  of  faith  Is  to  sek  the  invis- 
ible God,  who  Is  here  revealed  In  four  aspects :  First, 
God  as  Creator  and  upholder  of  all  worlds.  Second, 
God  the  Redeemer  of  men.  Third,  God  the  abolisher 
of  death.  Fourth,  God  the  guide,  support,  and  mul- 
titudinous helper  in  this  mortal  life.  This  most  enjoy- 
able discourse  was  listened  to  by  a  large  congregation. 

The  missionary  meeting  on  Monday  evening  was 
an  occasion  of  great  Interest.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Jabal- 
pur, presided.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  work  for 
famine  orphans  in  that  district,  and  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  great  respoBsibllltles  for  the  proper  training 
of  the  children  which  rested  on  all  those  who  had 
taken  them. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Brnere,  of  Poona,  followed  on  the  same 
subject.  He  has  100  boys  In  Poona  and  100  g^rls  and 
a  few  widows  with  their  children  at  Telegaum.  He 
spoke  of  the  trials  of  the  year  and  of  the  promises  of 
God  which  had  been  fulfilled  In  his  experience.  Forty 
of  the  girls,  two  widows,  and  a  number  of  the  boys 
have  already  professed  their  faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Brn- 
ere then  told  of  the  marvelous  work  of  God  among 
Pandlta  Ramabai's  widows,  In  which  he  had  taken  a 
leading  part,  having  performed  the  baptism.  Read- 
ers of  the  Bombay  GtMrdian  are  already  familiar  with 
the  details  of  this  awakening. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Frease  followed  with  particulars  of  an 
equally  remarkable  work  In  Gujarat.  He  said  that 
in  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  the  movement  began, 
the  workers  had  increased  from  14  to  130,  of  whom 
only  five  were  from  older  fields,  all  the  remainder  were 
their  own  converts,  Indigenous  workers.  The  g^reat- 
est  amount  of  effort  during  the  past  year  had  been 
put  forth  to  establish  the  former  converts,  and  not 
so  much  to  win  new  ones,  and  yet  1,130  had  been 
baptized.  These  were  mostly  from  villages  where 
work  was  already  groing  on.  To  shepherd  this  flock 
was  a  very  heavy  responsibility.  To  produce  a  spir- 
itual Church  three  things  were  aimed  at :  to  teach  the 
converts  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  teach  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  give  of  their  own  means 
to  support  the  Church.  Mr.  Frease  concluded  with 
an  account  of  the  remarkable  camp  meeting  at 
Bhalaj  last  week. 

There  was  little  of  outside  Interest  occurred  In  the 
Conference  until  the  last  day,  when  Dr.  Goucher  gave 
an  Impressive  and  Important  address  bearing  on  the 
question  of  developing  systematic  and  prayerful  giv- 
ing to  God's  work  by  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  the 
converts.  He  based  his  speech  on  a  recent  resolution 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  decided  to  adopt  the 
grant-in-aid  system  throughout  the  entire  Confer- 
ence, in  all  departments  of  native  work.  For  In- 
stance, as  a  condition  of  placing  a  pastor-teacher  in  a 
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village,  the  community  must  raise  some  definite  sum,  Buroda).  Ahmedabati,  to  be  supplied;  3aroda  Cir^ 
however  small,  toward  the  salary.  £ach  case  will '  cui/,  Thomas  P.  Fisher;  Baroda^  District  Training 
be  carefully  gone  into  and  the  sum  to  be  raised  will  |  School,  £.  F.  Frease ;  Botnbay  O^raii  Circuit, 
be  fixed  well  within  the  ability  of  the  converts,  the  ,  Thomas  M.  Hudson ;  Gwihra^  T.  £.  F.  Morton  ;  JtfaAi 
same  with  churches,  8<thools,  etc.,  etc.  Some  amount  iifit-fr,  supplied  by  K.  C.  Ward;  Xadiad  ^  Georffe  W. 
must  be  raised  on  the  spot  as  a  condition  of  receiv- '  Park ;  Affent  of  J'uUixhing  ilou»e^  Thomas  M.  Had- 
ing Mission  money.  •  son. 

Bishop  Fobs  at  this  last  meeting  spoke  under  deep  .  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionar}'  Society  :  Bombay 
feeling  of  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  work  as  he  Eklucational  Work,  Miss  Lawson,  Miss  Porter. 
had  seen  it,  and  of  astonishment  at  what  had  been  -  Bombay  Evangelistic  Work,  Miss  Nichols.  Poona 
ab-eady  accomplished.  He  was  impressed  to  the  point  Evangelistic  Work,  Miss  Abrams.  Poona  Girls* 
of  painfulness  with  the  overwhelming  opportunities  Boarding  Si-hool,  Miss  Benthein.  Jabalpur  Girls* 
presented.  Ho  felt  like  a  man  who  had  found  a  mar- '  Boaniing  School,  Miss  Elicker,  Miss  Hyde.  Baroda 
velous  gold  mine  with  channels  of  wealth  opening  fiirls'  Boarding  School,  >riss  Spears.  Baroda  Medi- 
up  on  every  hand,  with  only  one  or  two  men  to  work    cal  and  Evangelistic  Work,  Miss  Hodge,  M.D. 


it  and  no  capital  to  develop  its  resources.    It  was  his 
intention  to  make  full  and  proper  representation  to 
the  home  churches,  and  enlist  their  sympathy  and 
cooperation. 
Rev.  Inauc  F.  Row  arked  permission  to  address  the  j 


The  South  India  Oonfezenoe. 

BY  REV.  J.  B.  BITTRICK. 


Conference.  He  assure<l  the  missionaries  of  the  real , 'THE  Srmth  India  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
interest  and  sympathy  with  which  their  work  was  1  Episcopal  Church  met,  for  its  twenty-second 
viewed  by  the  English  churches  in  Bombay,  and  ex-  session,  In  Bangalore,  where  is  the  official  residence 
presseii  the  ho|>e  that  as  8o<m  as  their  own  debts  are  of  the  British  Resident  In  the  native  State  of  Mysctre, 
llquidate«l,  they  would  combine  to  do  something  sub-  on  Thurwlay,  December  9,  1897,  and  finally  ad- 
stantial  to  ht*lp  the  native  work.  journed  on  Monday,  Deivmber  13.     The  few  days 

On  the  aprH»iiitments  being  read  It  was  found  that    intervening  l)etween  these  two  dates  were  busy  but 
the  only  changes  were  that  W.  E.  Robbins  leaves    profitable  ones. 

Igatpuri  for  Kalyan ;  H.  W.  Buttertleld  kfaves  Nar- 1  We  miswHl  the  inspiring  presence  and  words  of  our 
singpur  ft)r  Igatpuri ;  W.  Lee  Clarke  takes  charge  of  courageous  leader,  Bishop  Tlioburn.  The  presence 
Kam[»ti,  in  addition  to  Nagpur  (with  the  help  of  a  of  the  plague  in  other  parts  of  India  was  responsible 
lay  brother),  in  place  of  C.  G.  Elsam  who  resigns.—  •  for  his  ab.s«'noe  fmm  this  session  of  our  Conference. 
Bombtuj  Guardnmcf  D*xA\.  He  had  contra<te<l  a  cold,  accrompanied  by  sllffht 

fever,  in  some  of  his  jcjiirneyings  farther  north,  and 

^,^«  .        ..        .    r     1  ooo        '  ^^  reaching  Bombay  it  was  thought  wisest  foi*  him 

Uombay  Oonference  Appointmente  for  1898.      i  ^^^  ^o  attempt  to  start  thence  for  Bangalore.    Medt- 

BoMBAi'     District. — Dennis    OblM>me,     P.     E.  '  cal  men  are  stationed  in  so  many  uninfected  places 

(P.  O.,  Poona).     litunfMij^  Bowen  Church,  supplied  ,  on  plague  lnsi)ection  duty  that  ftrverish  travelers  are 

by  I.  F.  Row  ;  Grant  Road,  W.  H.  Stei)hens;  Mara-  inont  likely  to  be  quamntineil  than  to  be  allowed  lo 
thl  Mission,  W.  H.  Stephens,    Sukharam   Bhosle  ;' procee<l  with  their  journey.    So  that  had  our  beloved 

Mazagim  and  Seaman's  Mission,  suppliiKl   by   F.  bishop  coi!imen<'ed  his  journey,  coming,  as  he  would, 

WockI  ;  If/otpun,  H.  W.  Buttertlfld ;  Knhjan  Cimiit,  from  an  InfecttHl  distrlrt,  It  Is  in<»n.*  than  likelj'  that 

W.  E.  Robbins  an<l  (iyanoba  Khanduji ;  Kurachl^  he  would  not  have  bevn  allowed  to  reach  the  seat  of 

W.  I).  AValler ;  Karaehl  S<.'amen's  Mission,  HUpplie<l  ("onfcrence. 

by  W.  H.  Howling ;  hamuli^  (ioitlr)!)  ?2ngel ;  l\>'>na.  But   we  were  hitrhly  favored  in  having  with   us 

English  Church,  I).  Osborne  :    Marathi  C'liurch  and  Iii^llop  Cyrus  D.  F(»ss  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher, 

Circuit,  W.  W.  Bruere ;  i*ch<»ol  U\t  Christian  Boys,  D.I).,   who    were    heartily    and    loyally   welcomed. 

and  City,  D.  O.  Fox  ;  Taylor  Hicrh  Sehool  for  Boys,  I'nder  tin'  pr«sid(  my  of  the  former  the  business  of 

(fOtth)b  Kngel,   Principal:    ^^>////^^  to  be  supplied:  the  Cniifrreme  was  transacted  snio«)thly  and  with 

Tthijnum  CirruU,  (ianiiadhar  B.  Kale;  Sinn  Cirrnlt,  ♦•xpe<litinii,  and  tlirouixh  tin- counsels  and  the  minis- 

to  be  sup))lied  ;  SnjttrnKnn mros,  William  Feistkorn.  tratioiis  of  hotli  of  our  di>tiii;:uislied  visitors  all  who 

George  I.  St«>ne.  attended  ConiVre]ic<'  were  irreatly  eiK'ouraged   and 

Ckntkal  PitoviMEs  Di-^TiMcT.— T.  S.  JnliuMJU,  e<liti«.'tl.    F.acli  (if  tlMse  iKniort-d  bretliren  endeared 

P.   E.  (P.   ().,  .Tabaipuri.      Ji'ishn,     \\ .   A.    Moure:  himself  to  the  missionaries  and  Indian   preachers. 

Burhamptn\    Saiinu'l    Heiijamiii  :    fhlmitnini,    Paul  We  ar«' all  gratiful  tu  tin-  Cliurch  at  home  for  com- 

Singh;    (roiiannira^   sui»i«Ii«d   hy    Malcnlm    Lewis:  missi«minjr  tliein  t<»  visit  its  missirnis  in  India  and 

Jfanhu    ^V.  II.  (Jreiinu:    ./,ift,ilf,iii\   T.   S.  Julmsnn:  .Malay>ia.     'I'lie  v\<»ri<  i>  tin- Lim IS  and  will  bear  the 

English  Church  and  llimlustani  Kvamrelistie  Wnrk.  tlmnujirh  insiM-rtlon  and  imiuiry  which  these  two 

Frank  R.  Felt;  Kompti,  W.  K.  L.  (.'iarko,  one  tn  he  faitliful  ami  fully  ac«re<liie.l  ollietTS  of  the  Church 

supi)lie<l :   Khtiwlii'ti,  A.  S,   F.  Var<ion;  Pfi>iinUiiin'i,  are  Ljiviin:  it. 

supplitHl  by  (iovind  Kam  ;  yni//>m\  W.  Y..  L.  Clarke,  llie  i)rrsidini?  elder**'    r«ports    told    of   progress 

Xanflnffpur,  J.  ().  Denninir.  and  tn)]>lii«"S  wrm  for  .Trsus  in  every  part  of  our  wide 

GrjAK.\T  Di'^Tun.T.— F.  F.   Frease,   P.  F.  (P.O.,  territory,  lutire  esiM'<iaily  in  the  norther  n  section  of 


Ifotta  from  Argentina. 


it.  The  work  Is  truly  expanding  more  rapidly  tban  bom  and  Dartored  In  India.  Converted  in  the  earl; 
the  Church  at  home  Beems  prepareil  to  nourish  it.  days  ot  WIIIIhid  Taylor's  work  in  this  empire,  he 
The  situation  with  us  Is  this :  HuUifilitd  cmmin  and  soon  found  his  way  into  the  ranks  o(  voluntary 
ettiaTgtd  ttaffof  itorken,biUadUninMirdappropriatum  workers  and  in  due  tine  entered  the  ministr}'. 
by  tht  Muaimary  Socirty,  Seif-snppnrt  Is  being  en-  For  twonly-lhree  years  he  gave  (uU  proctf  of  his 
joined  and  pressed.  But  as  yet,  In  this  part  of  India,  ministry,  and  died  last  August  from  the  (ell  dl»- 
the  native  churches  are  Mill  In  their  Infancy,  and  the  ease,  cholera,  contracted  during  the  discharge  of 
believers  are  very  poor.  The  Finance  Commlttue  hia  pastoral  duties  In  the  ciiy  of  Madraa.  On  Con- 
had  flnaucial  problems  before  It  which  It  has  not  yel  ference  Sunday  a  memorial  service  was  held  for  our 
succeeded  in  solving.  EmbarraBsed  by  success  In  departedfellow-laborer,  and  many  were  the  emphatic 
the  work,  wo  beiHke  ourselves  to  prayer  and  eipi-ct  lestiinonieit  given  to  his  Chrlstlike  character,  his 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  provide  for  his  own  work  worth,  and  the  value  of  lils  work, 
the  silver  and  gold  which  are  needed,  bnt  are  not  yet  The  members  of  Conference  separated  for  their 
forthcoming.  widely  parted  stations  feeling  very  hopeful  regard- 
It  was  also  very  cheering  to  hear  each  missionary  lug  the  future.  God  Is  with  us  of  a  truth,  and  to  bis 
and  each  Indian  preacher  In  charge,  as  he  stood  up  glory  be  It  recorded  that  he  la  cuusing  "the  desert  to 
to  annou[ice  his  collections,  give  at  the  same  time  a  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  will  undonbt- 
verbal  report  of  the  work  on  his  field.  Without  ex-  ediy,  in  the  coming  months  and  years,  make  it 
oeplloD  each  brother  was  privileged  to  tcH  of  the  "  blossom  aiuntfanl/y. " 

conversion  and  baptism  of  those  who  twelve  months  

before  werw  worshipera  of  Idols. 

1  give  herewith  a  ivmiiarstive  sUtement  lllustra-  HoteB  from  Algontiiu. 

ting  the  numerical  advance  made  within  five  years.  by  kbv.  qeokqe  q,  fboooatt. 

The  figures  are  for  1897  and  18BS.    The  latter  was    

ouTfir^  year  alone  after  our  separation  from  what  is  T"E  unexpected  death  o(  the  Rev.  Daniel  Berton, 

now  the  Bombay  Conference.  *  "■"  Jo^thtul  and  active  pastor  of  onr  chnrch  at 
Rosario  Tala,  has  saddened  the  heart  of  many  of  us, 
for  Brother  Berton  was  urtanlmonsly  esteemed,  and 
was  very  popular  with  his  people.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Otto  Gosawtiier,  one  of  the  late 
graduates  of  our  Theological  Seminary  in  Mercedes, 

'  who.  It  Is  hoped,  will  show  himself  worthy  of  his  la- 

I  meuled  predecessor. 


siindayschoSs    ",.:.::;;.;:::;::;.:;::,  IS   "tii  "±i    ''''"-■  ^''-  *'■  *'"*"*  *"^  *""' » wonderful  degree 

"'■""■  '     )f  success  since  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 

It  the  Boca  Hi 


ieKoiars '."'. ...    i,'ji,-J  i„iJIa  3Pi    has  manageil  to  capture  the  warm  sympatliii 

Native  Christian  commtnnty-]^l']j'!J.j|'      ^S\     J*J  *:";'   whole  society  of  freethinkers  within  his  district,  and 
^- ~~ -^ — -    has  lieen  authorlicd  by  them  to  uso  their  hall  for  iha 

The  ranks  of  our  ministry  are  not  at  present  being  celebration  of  divine  wc)nihiii.  Brother  Blanco  has 
recmilted  by  arrivals  from  America,  much  as  the  nutbeenslow  toavuU  himself  of  this  privilege,  which, 
flelil  needs  several  new  missionaries,  but  from  India  I  under  the  divine  blessing,  has  turned  out  a  complete 
itself.  Three  brethren,  all  Indian,  were  admitted  ,  success,  so  that  Brother  Blanco  has  now  two  congro- 
Into  full  membership  with  the  (.'onferenee,  namely,  gations  and  two  flourishing  Sumlay  schools  to  attend 
Monala  Natsaya,  Benjamin  Luke,  and  Mulappu  to  every  Sunday,  besiiies  bis  liay  school.  May  his 
1.«wis.  The  two  latter  were  elected  and  ordained  example  in  this  respect  prove  a  lofty  Inspiration  to 
deacons,  Monnla  Narsaya  having  previously  been  '  oiliers. 

ordained  deacon.  Two  brethren,  botli  Indian. '  The  energetic  presiding  elder  of  the  First  District, 
completed  Itie  Conference  course  of  stuily  and  Kev.  Tir.  Drees,  Is  wc)rtliy  of  much  applause  for  the 
wereelectedand  ordained  ciders,  uainely,  Salvlka  M.  ;  forcslnht  and  wisilom  which  he  has  shown  in  the  ap- 
Job  and  Subrudia  Xoah.  An  American  brother. '  pointmeut  of  the  Kev.  IV.  B.  Tallaus  as  pastor  of  our 
Robert  H.  Mud.ien,  was,  an  l<H>al  deacim,  ordalneil  j  church  In  Bahia  Blanca.  This  is  a  magnificent  field, 
elder.  This  hnither  also.  Kiuctlier  wlili  two  Indian  I  which.  If  propcriy  worked,  will  iHJon  compensate  us 
brethren,  Rama  (iranappa  ami  (laltii  Cliendsya  .was  for  every  effort  and  for  cverv  sacrlBce  made  on  Its 
received  on  trial.  Tims  is  the  CTiurch  In  India  giving  '  behalf, 
evidencesotils  vitality,  I     fiur  work  at  Thomas  de  Zamora,  under  the  joint 

It  has  been  imr  privilege  as  a  Conference  for  wv- !  pastoral  care  c)f  Brothers  Rice  and  Valeniuels,  is 
eral  years  past,  when  Qucstir.n  IS,  "  IIVi.i  r,a-y  |  aicadily  progresshig ;  the  Spanish  meetings  have 
diedr'  was  askeil,  to  n-'cord  as  answer,  "X-iM."  and  been  finely  allcnded  lately,  and  our  brethren  enter- 
nich  a  response  has  always  calle<l  for  the  Doxoloiry.  I  tnin  hopes  that  few  of  these  persons  will,  finally,  be 
It  Is  nine  years  since  a  brother  has  died  in  the  work.  '  gathereii  Into  the  Chnrch. 

Bnt  this  year  the  above  question  was  answeml  with       Tlie  emissaries  c)f  the  clerical  party  In  the  local 
the  name,  IRHtom  F.  O.  CHrlia.    This  brother  was '  post  offices  annoy  us  greatly  and  hinder.  In  many 


^A  KiH^ourag't ntj  Si*/ns  it*  J^t/^it*. 


^4^H   ar,<f  f  siifiiMy,   the    firrnUktuin    of    riur  native  tht;  ni»n.  Tarri  A diId  •fi>rm<'rly  Japanese Conau]  G«n- 

f  '  ,r'\.  '^»9iii^r*  :  AhHT  MiHr-oiiraip-H  iiM  nifjNt  is  rh«=r  ex-  tral  to  Hawaii-  Mr.  K.  Ito  (fonneriy  a   sovemment 

•-■  rr.*-  'i  ffl'u.ry  of  obtain  in  jf  a<leijuat»:  nr<lr«*«  for  ••(flfial  m  th»;  lli>ikkai«l<>— *•  Te«o").  3Ir».  Yajiml,  Mr. 

^r'.Tr^cr"'  ,,!('■  nt*'-f,  whii  h  rrin:4titur**  an  nffly  blot  on  O.  Hayaiih:.  Mi.'^i*  M.  A.  Speno^r.  and  the  Rev.  Jalins 

A^y*  '.fir.H  '^v.iizHtiori.    Thi!<  is  only  one  of  thr  many  Sipi»*r.    The  two  liiitrr  art  chairmen  of  **foreifm'* 

•r,4i*  T■r,,/^  *•«■  hav*-  to **ncliir»*  jiaTirntly  in  th« prow-  teinpieranit?  •umzmtit-r^  or  auxiliaries,  composed  of 

'  I* '#T.  of '.'jp  yi*anj-h  work  In  Kii*'n«i!<  Ajr**!*.  missiiinarws*  and  othrr  "fonriifn"  workers.     The 

T'.'P"   :-•  H  rr.il rv#l on «*  #liff»Trnfe  f(»'tw»-»*n  Roman  writer  ha.«  the  hi -ni^r 'f  h-einsr  chairman  of  this  cen- 

f  4*1./,..'  .**u  *nf  h  rf.<4  ir  i<i  in  fh^  InifMi  States  ami  in  tral  •iinimitt'-e.     It  i:>  fH>j«ibIv  for  JapAoese  and  for- 

y.'.y\Ar,f\  f  f,rui,nrt'\  with  what  mri-t  men  finil  it  in  r!imi*p»  to  wi^rk  ii':r»*ther.    The  harmonjr  of  temper- 

«  ■«  ry  f«  y»«ih!i'  of  .-^oiith  Arii'Ti«fi.  thoiiifh  the  iIrirr»-»*«  un»»^  wi.rk  i.*  iiilm:rabl»*. 

'/  .f-'  rr.oMi  ari'l  -j. I  ritual  InftTiority.  eomi»are«l  to  2.  Kiluratinnal  wi-rk   i*  verj-  enoonraslnff.      For 

Tr.«  '  f.rjrf'i.irii^v.  vjiry  «««»iiiewh«t.  f*evtral  y»-ar*  n:i*!*ii»n  >•  h«ii"»l!«  ran  down  to  a  very 

\ti  ifiO  ;ii/«  rjt,  irri|>iirtiai  nian,  how»'ver  bri»ail  he  I«iw  j^iint.    Tln-re  is  a  nai-tion — the  flocxl   tide  i» 

ff.,iv  -A'i*).  •o  \^-. «  aiinot  |K»f*sibly  syiripathize  with  Hf*-  flowini:  atfain.   While  the  rrazefor  "  things  foreicm" 

ri..ir.  r  ;irho:ifi<rr,  Aiirh  >i<i)ii' HifM  it  in  the>M>  cniintriefl.  i.-*  not  ax  it  wjis*  fnim  *vCJ  to  1*W,  the  antiforeitm 

I  *t.ir*  V,T'  '/irri'-itlv  mtm*'  uII  true  frlfrnd-^of  evansrel-  f'-elinif  is  trraihial'.y  'iyintf  out.  and  the  desire  for  the 
i/..;  f'roo  .r.inrjirii  t/»  rlisrnisM  all  Hiich  ii n warrant* il  Kncli«h  la iit:iiai!«- was  nrver  more  Intense  and  more 
no«.',ii-i  "ih^rniriK  Mm*  rflW-jfrify  of  ('athrrlirism  afl  tf*'ninn»>.  i>ur  >«-hiitil  here  at  Aoyama  ran  down  to 
,ir.  .»/Mi#  ,  for  th#'  t'-mporHl  and  the  eti-nial  welfare  alMHit  ^i.\ty  last  winter:  now  we  have  aboat  one 
/»f  rii«  n  ii,  ^pHni<h  •«|i«-MktMK  Anifrica,  and  to  devote  humln-d  an«l  twmty.  The**  yonn^  men  come 
tf.i  r  <  r.' ri^i.  <.  th^  Ir  |iray<TM,  and  afxirtion  of  th»'ir  ni«»*»tiy  fniui  l'«mm!  familit-s.  They  are  very  promi!!^ 
i<ri.p',r.ii  fii*-,iri>4  with  innri-  ff-rvor  and  enthiisia.-m  intr.  Tht-  futiin*  (»f  .)ax*an  hunin»  larsely  upon  the 
tr.jiri  •v#r  t#,  the  adxanrcini'ht  of  the  eviTlastinic  sb"UldtTs  of  tht*  >iiiith  of  tht*  presi-nt  day.  What  a 
tfiii,  or  fi'rfl  in  thi  s«'  |iiirt!i  of  the  Knut  and  pre<-ious  kn*and  op|Hirt  unity  we  haw  fur  work  amon^r  these 
viii'.iird.  younir  ni«'M !    I  am  irlad  to  ray  that  the   religion? 

j  work  in  our  M-h«»ols  wus*  seldom,  if  ever,    better. 

.  Al>out  out*  half  of  this  nunibtr  are  Christians.     The 

Enooiira^iug  Signs  in  Japan.  '  ?^iin<lay  mnim-ijrations  at  Aoyama  (where  we  have 

....  :  our  (i-ntml  (iirN*  Sh«K»l  as  well)  are  large.     There 

IIV    arv.   41  1.11  •«  Mil'KK,    IM».                            I  .                                   .          .       ,        ,                            ^^•■^ 

are  no  bi-ttiT  conirrfimtions  in  the  city. 

AM  thi  fi    luiM-  liii'ii  ninny  n*a«niiM  fur  disrouraire-  W.  Many  an*  mniin;;  to  fe«*l  that  sooner  or  later 

riK  III  ill  I  hii^iiaii  work  in  .lapan  the  past  tht-  Christian  i-tliiis  must  U-  adoj»t«^l  in  the  schools  of 

I.I  -i'   Mill-,  it   \%ill  III-   IntmKtlnjf  tf>  Klvr  Mvrral  .lapaii— that    m-n-ssity  <Sflf-pn»tection),  if    nothing 

KiLfiw'if  I  ri(  fiiirimf  iiMiit,     In  tin-  nut!-rt,  Irt  it  Im*  Niid  r\t»\  will  <oniiM']  tin-  Jitpanesi'  to  adopt  them.    The 

thill  «  hii.tmii  ui.ik  is  iifl\iinrinir  in  spitr  of  all  tin-  rnnditidn  ui  .Jaj»an.  pnlitiral.  s<K-ial,  and  moral,  was 

i>l>-tiii  li  it  ill  ihi   Ma>.     TIm'  Diristian  Oiun-h  i>  wa-  n«'v»T  worsr.     Many  an*  t mm  (iminir  alarmed,  and  not 

jfiiiL'  a  wiiifiin    III  .liipiiii  t'<|iiiil  in    lni|"irtanri'  and  a  fi-w  an- looking:  to  C'hriMiauity  for  the  solution. — 

hill  ii>:i<\    In  thi-  Iniii'  i  niillirl   iliirinkT  till-  tirst  thn-i-  In'l'f-mh'tl. 

liiilnMi'i    nf    till-    I  lirhiinn    mi.       Mat»Tiali«<ni    iitid  .    -  _  —  

HL'iiii^ti.  ii-iii    nil    thi'    mil'    li;iiid    and   huddliisiii  aiid  -,          .                i.     n         i   •      t  J» 

i.Mii i.n.  ..M  III.-  niii.r  hand  aiv  d-ti-n if  Listening  to  the  Gospel  in  Indu. 

|,.....n.h  .  t..  ij.  {.ill  I  hi-  liilinrs  iind  I  iTi.iN  nf  <hrl>?liin  T)  >'- V.  MAN  Si  KM  I-AI-.  who  is  workini?  In  Gujarat, 

inl^'hui'  ill  .lii|iiMi.     Il  i^  a  d<-ai||\  rniitliil.     l-'ift\  or  1\     Iridia.  in  innnri-linn  with  the  Mfthodist  Epis- 

II  hiiiidii'l  \iiir''  fniin  tii>\v  II   will  apprar  hmr  i/rmf  rii]i:i1  Mir>ioii.  writi->  in  :i  frii-nd  in  Kn^land : 

lhl-<  I  iiiiMli  I  i>;      Miiii>  fill  thill  \\i-  nil*  mi  ||ii<  cvr  of  '*  1  ^M**h  >>iii  «-nu]d  havi*  lirm  with  me  a  few  nights 

HI*  III  I  luiinri  >t  )\>r,t  in  till-  \illii:;i-  of  Waifi'ishi.  whrn  about  one  hun- 

I    'I  hi    ti  Mipi-itiiii  i>   wiM-K    111   .l:i]ian    is  ii'^sniMiiiL;  lind  ]»-")iii-.  nrarly  nil  nl  thi-ni  ei>nviTte<l  from  hea- 

iiiin  h  l:iti:i  I    piii|iiiril«ii)v.      'i'lun'  iin-  '•i-MTal  n.'itixr  ili<-i)i>'iii.  sMt  L'niii|iif|  nn>uiid  nii- and  listened  to  an 

inijiMii^iiili'ii''     Wliili   lint  ■  ••mil  I  ii-il  with  iiMv  I  hui'i-h  h«iiir'««  <i«»^]"l  aiMM--i.     TIm  wurk  increUM's  ao  rap- 

i.i     nil-.-.l.iii.    lli.-x     MM'    iindi  r   thri-llan    li-jiihr-hip.  ldl.\   llui?    i?    »•<    IUipii--iMi-   to  krt-p  ni>  with  it.      If  I 

Mi-1  pMiii-h.  thi-  '.iM  mil  riMiiiil  till- \\i»rM  ti-niiH-r  vi».ii  nin' ii»wii  nr  \  illiiLTi- 'mtx  day,  it  takes  six  weeks 

iiMi  I- I  \ Miii:«  li-t,  i  ■  iinw  i*' J.ipiiii  iinil  i>  pii^tiin>:  tin'  fi»r  im- tn  irrt  aroiind  l«i  tin- lir>i  airain. 

\\..il.  uli'i  inn.  h  ihi.M- and  .jin.i  ».iii'^»i       \f   ih--  la^-t  •■  On  li-avlnu' Wjilm-Im  IIh  an  I  a  shout  in  the  jungle, 

«.i-.-.|nn   .'I     till-   .lap:m     Vm-iial   r.uif.  n-'i-.    nf    tho  ami  »*aw  a  man  ]ihiiii:imr  ihrnuirli  thr  rain  water  Up 

\Mh.«dl-.i    rpi'..  ..paMhin.  h   ih.>   K.  \ .    K     Mlxaimi.  t.»  hiv  km-i-M.     '  Sl..p.  v.iihi».,  Mfp  1   snnie  l>cople  are 

the  It'aiUiiiz  ti  inpiianio  wimKit  annMi-j:  the  fhri-tian  I'umlmi  !••  *j»'e  vi»n.*      Mimit   liftren  pantini;  individ- 

ndnUlei-M.  wao  ai>p''ii^l<  d  I'lMupi  laei  i*  l'\Mn«:ili''?,  lo  nals  riimr  rii«hlnir  up  ti»  **liakr  hands,     *^^e  heard 

roitpi'i-aii'  Willi  Miv*.  rarri»-h.     Tlw".!*  twi*  wi»rK  nn  V'»m  wito  iMinilnir  thi*.  wax.  »«ahlb.  so  wi'  liave  come 

der  thi«  •lin'i  tioM  i«i  a  •  •  niral  tiMr.pfrani'o  iiMunuUn'  !ii'n»*'«»  i'onnlr\    In   a».k  \nn   to  stay  and  talk  to  US 

i>in»|*i»«id  »M  till' pn-*-!.!!  lUs  ,if  k;\  icMipi  ranre  iTcan-  abi'Ul    .tr*-!!**.  v  Inmi   we  havi*  betfun  to  8ervc.'     Wo 

t».nl1tMi«  Ktui  t1\e  ndditiiMial  nutulvr>  fri*ni  eai'h  i^r-  ^^n*  ablo  to  hnhl  a  inri'tiiitf  nimiIihI  in  thesandyroad^ 

gsnlxnMiMi.      Tliem^  six  pn'»i/i-i;t«>.  or  rhainnen.  ar^^  whlh*  the  liratlieii  MtiHul  silently  at  a  short  distance 
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and  looked  on.  One  of  the  converts,  in  the  name  of  been  throogh  North  India,  visiting  our  theological 
the  rest,  offered  me  fourteen  annas  as  an  offering  to  schools  at  BareiUy,  our  high  schools  at  Moradabad, 
the  Lord's  work.  And  this  at  a  time  when,  through  our  work  at  Budaon  and  other  important  pointo. 
the  famine,  not  one  of  them  can  afford  to  eat  even  Dr.  Goucher  has  seen  much  of  his  own  work,  and, 
rice  or  millet  grain."  although  a  very  bad  year  for  primary  schools,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  famine,  yet  1  think  he  is  en- 
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couraged.    In  the  theological  school  he  found  over 
forty  students  who  had  received  their  first  education 

THE  Bombay  Giuirtliau  gives  the  following  account  in  his  schools.    At  Moradabad,  of  the  preachers  who 

of  the  recent  baptism  in  Madras,  India:  *'A  gathered  to  meet  him,  a  large  number  had  been 

young  Hindu,  Kandasawmy  Naidu  by  name,  was  bap-  Goucher  boys.     In  Fatehganj  District  Conference 

tized  on  Sunday,  November  21,  by  Rev.  W.  Kaju,  of  over  fifty  had  been  started  in  his  primary  schools 

Madras,  and  received  into  the  Vepery  Tamil  Church,  in  that  district.     At  Uathras  mela  a  large  number 

The  candidate  for  baptism  made  a  short  statement  also  were  from  his  schools.    He  also  met  a  number 

as  to  how  he  was  brought  to  his  knees,  a  penitent  at  of  head  masters  and  pastors  of  our  best  churches 

the  feet  of  Jesus.    He  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  who  have  been  aided  in  education  by  his  scholar^ 

Christ  before  his  own  relatives  and  friends.    He  said  ghips  in  the  Moradabad  High  School.    At  Baroda, 

he  would  strive  always,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  live  before  commencing   Bombay    Conference,    Bishop 

a  pure  and  consistent  Christian   life.     Rev.  A.  W.  Fqss  and  Dr.  Goucher  baptized  about  two  hundred 

Rudisill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  K.  Gilder,  delivered  suit-  converts.    That   is   indeed   a   marvelous   work  at 

able  and  helpful  addresses  in  English,  which  were  in-  Baroda,  in  a  native  province.*' 
terpreted  into  Tamil  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Niles.    Then  the 

rite  of  baptism  was  administered  to  Kandasawmy  The  Kaukab  i  intid  devotes  considerable  space  to 

Naidu,  who  had  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Veperj-  interesting  details  of  the  visits  of  Bishop  Foss  and 

Tamil  congregation.     His  people  are  exasperated,  ^^-  Ooucher  to  various  stations  in  the  North  IndU 

and  the  i)eople  living  in  Narasingapuram  have  ro-  Conference.    Ever>'where  the  distinguished  visitors 

sorted  to  tricks  and  threats,  but,  thank  God,  they  went  they  were   received   with  enthusiasm  by  the 

have  found  out  that  Kandasawmy  is  brave,  firm,  and  workers  and  the  Christian  community  generally,  who, 

steadfast.     It  is  hoped  that  Christian  friends  will  in  turn,  appear  to  have  been  highly  delighted  with 

kindly  remember  him  in  their  prayers."  their  visitors.     The  sermons  and  addresses  of  both 

are  frequently  referred  to  with  warm  appreciation. 

The  Indian  Witnr^,  published  at  Calcutta  Decem-  r^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^  conclude  that  Dr.  Goucher  is 

ber  10,  says :  "  In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  tele-  ^„  ^^^^  ,^  ^j^^  practical  use  of  illustrations  well 

gram,  sUting  that  Bishop  Foss  and  Dr.  Goucher  had  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^i^^     ^^    Goucher  visited 

baptized  200   persons   at   Bhalaj,  in  Gujarat.    We  g^^^^  ^^j  ^^,^,^^  ^,^^^^  B^^^p  p^33  remained  in 

have  since  learned  that  the  exact  number  baptized  Ly^know.    At  the  former  station,  the  Kaukab  savs, 

was  225.     The  candidates  had  all  been  coUected  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  thoroughly  inquired  into  all  particulars 

front  of  the  temporary  stand  erected  for  the  open-  ^^  ^j,^  ^.^^^^  carefully  inspec>ting  the  city  school  and 

air  meeting  and   had    been    closely  questioned  by  ^^^  ..  (joucher  schools  »'  in  the  mohuUas.     He  was 

Bishop  Thoburn,  when  Bishop  Foss  asked  if  they  presented  with  an  address  by  the  congregation  in  a 

could  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed.     When  told  that  j^^^^       ^^,^^  meeting,  to  which  he  made  suitable 

they  could  do  so,  he  said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  ^^^^^     p^om  Budaon  he  passed  on  to  a  village 

personal  satisfaction  to  him  if  they  were  asked  to  do  ^j^^  „^.,^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^„,^^  ^.j^^^  ^^  ^„. 

so  publicly.     One   of    the    missionarii^    at    once  .^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^j„^  Hindustani  dinner, 

stepped  to  the  front  and  repeated  the  request  in  „^  subsequently  addressed  a  fine  audience  in  the 

Gujarati.  when  the  whole  body  of  candidates  at  once  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^     ,^^^  ^^^.j^^  impressive  spiritual 
repeated  the  treed  as  promptly  and  with  as  general  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^.  ^^^^ 

accuracy  as  the  same  number  of  Christians  could  be      ,  11*1  n  ^.n         u        r»-  u       v  i 

\       ,    ,, ,      ,.    ^  place  visited  was  Bareillv,  where  Bishop  loss  and 

expecteil  to  do  if  asked  to  jom  in  the  Lord  s  Prayer,    i^     ^    ,  u      i  ^  ^  ^         w  •    .w    :         ^s         « 

^^     ,    .  .  ,         .     ,.  .  ,      ,,  I  Dr.  Goucher  devoted  much  care  to  the  inspection  of 

The  missionary  then  turned  to  the  bishop,  and  sai<l,  ■    „  ».  .  1       «*        *       #  *w     1  i    * 

.  ^.         ,„  L  ^  ,    ^  * :  all  the  various   departments   of  the  large  mission 

*  They  will  repeat  the  ten  commandments  and  the  i#*i*.        _**         *         rru  1***1, 

_      ,.    _        *^ .,  ,  ,    ,    .  ^        ^  I  work  of  that  important  center.    The  visit  to  the 

Lord  s  Prayer  if  you  wish  it,'  but  the  request  was !».,.,  ,  »  1  1   .        *     t* 

/     . ,   '  ,     ,         ,       ,  theological  stMninary  was    of    special  interest.    It 

not  presse*!.    All  present  seemed  please<l  an«l  some-  ^ ,         ,  ...  *.#  .       *  #  *i. 

^  ,     r^        ,  ,_       .    .         .  .  must  have  been  iKH'uliarly  gratifvintc  to  one  of  the 

what  suri>nsed.    Oneof  the  missionaries,  turning  to      ,  .^  .        *,       _.     ,     ,      »    ;  r.  ,  *. 

„.  .        -;  ti   Lt  ,    ,  ..    .  ,    ,*     .  visitors,  when  the  principal  asked  how  many  of  the 

Bishop  I- OSS,  said,  *I  am  glad  that  you   asked  for   ,         v.  ^      *   *    1     *    v    1  «        .x     nA       v, 

,, ,     ,  X  tt  *  .    J  I.  .     ji  .    .  •  larsre  body  of  students  ha<l  come  from  the  '*  Goucher 

this  in  so  public  a  way,  for,  notwithstanding  what    „  .      ,    „\      _  ,  „    i    ,,    .     *    *u  s    #    *     i:*  1 1 

^         _^  ^      ";  ..,    ,     ^  ,       ?       , ,    8<»h()ol8,'  to  see  fullv  half  nse  to  their  fwt.    Friday 

you  have  seen  and  heard,  you  will  doubtless  be  told    ,  „    ,   ..        ...  *  w  *  ».        •       u        n^    ui 

'    .  1  t    „  \.  .^  t    .    found  the  visitors  at  Fatehsranj,   where  Presiding 

before  you  leave  India,  perhaps  more  than  once,  that    ^, ,     «  ,  1     *i.    *u  « i.s  . 

,      '  .       ,  t  Elder  Solomon  wa*"  in  the  throes  of  his  progressive 

we  baptize  poor  cn'atures  who  do   not  even  know    r*-4j*r>*  a  *     ^  joi 

^.  *,         ,„    .     ,„  ,  District  Conference.     Saturday   and   Sundav   were 

the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."*  *    *  j    *  *i         i  *i  '  1 

8p«'nt   in   a   round  of  reci^ptions,  inspections,  ad- 

Dr.   E.    W.  Parker  writes   from    Shahjehanpur:    dresses,  and  sermons  at  Moradabad.    After  a  short 

"  Bishop  Foss  and  Dr.  (toucher  have  every  when?  re-    stop  at  Chandausi  our  friends  passed  on  to  Aligarh. — 

celved  most  hearty  welcome  in  India.    They  have    Indian  Mltnets, 
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MISSION  ROOMS, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yi^rk  city. 

Ret.  a.  B.  Lkonard,  D.D.,  . 

Rkv.  a.  J.  Palmer.  D.D.,     •  Com'«pr>/irff »(/  Secretaries. 

Rev.  W.  T.  smith,  D.D..      ) 

Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin',  D.D.,  Rtenrdwg  Secretary. 

Rkv.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  Trtatsnrer. 


$1 ,500)000  for  Miwions  Ik  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  C'hurt^h  for  yeiir  18iW. 

The  General  MiRsionary  Committee  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  requested  the  corresponding  sec- 
retarii«  to  supply  in  printed  form  addresses  de- 
livered by  Bishop  J.  P.  Newman,  Dr.  11.  G.  Ja<:ks(m, 
and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dobbins,  also  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Joyce,  and  send  them  out  fret?.  These  ad- 
dresses in  separate  tract  form  are  now  ready  and 
will  l)e  sent  to  all  pastors  or  other  jHTSons  who  piuy 
order  them.  The  only  exiH?nse  will  l>e  ]n>stage  or 
exi)n*ss  charges.  I'ostajre  on  addresses  is  Hve  cents 
a  hundrt.M.1.  Inclose  stamps.  Express  cliarf^s  must 
be  paid  by  parties  sending  onlers  on  delivery. 

Mrs.  J.  If.  Messmore  arrive<l  in  the  United  States 
from  India  on  Deceml)er31. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Leonanl,  of  the  Northwest  India  Con- 
ference, and  who  has  been  in  the  I'nitwl  8lates  for 
two  years,  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  will 
complete  his  studies  in  March  and  sail  for  India 
March  '^2. 

Rev.  Cieorj?e  A.  Stuart,  M.D.,  has  been  api>ointed 
presi<lent  of  Nanking  University,  in  i)lact.»  of  \W\.  J. 
C  Ferguson,  who  has  rcsiirne<l  to  take  the  pn.«i«lency 
of  Shanghai  University. 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Fields  sailed  from  New  York  Jan- 
uary 20  for  Santiago,  Chili,  to  engage  in  crducational 
work  in  Santiago  C<illege. 

Mi.ss  Rosina  A.  Kinsman  and  Miss  Marian  A. 
Milks,  of  the  Chili  Mission,  wIk>  have  Ikimi  on  fur- 
lough in  the  Unite<l  States  for  s<-veral  months,  hailed 
from  New  York  January  a»>,  Returning  to  Chili. 


now  emerging  from  heathen  darkness.  We  iie«d 
^j<JO  to  put  twelve  new  native  preachers  into  the  field 
at  once.  We  need  some  one  to  give  us  (2,500  to  se- 
cure a  site  and  build  a  home  in  Nanchang,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Kiangsi  Province.  We  need  to  have  a 
missionary  residing  in  this  city  of  over  800,000  sonl«. 
With  my  family,  I  am  now  living  on  a  Chinese  jnnk 
anchored  off  this  city,  where  we  are  preaching  the 
Gosi>el  to  nmltitudes  daily.  The  people  receive  m 
kindly  and  hear  us  gladly.-' 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson  writes  from  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
*'  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  Christian  Chinese  tailor 
came  to  Nagasaki  from   the  Southern    Methodist 
Church  at  Shanghai,  China.     Tlie  Southern  Metho- 
dists having  no  work  in  Nagasaki,  he  concluded  to 
cast  his  lot  with  us.    Thougli  he  understood  but  lit- 
tle of  the  Japanese  language  he  was  found  at  nearly 
every   service.      After    some   months    he    became 
greatly  intereste<l  in  his  own  countrymen  residing  In 
Nagasaki,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  attract  them  to 
the  church.    Asa  result  of  his  earnest  efforts  there 
is  now  a  very  promising  Chinese  class  In    connec- 
tion with  our  Japanese  Sunday  school,  and  he  Is  the 
humble  teacher.     Rut  Methoilism  has  other  work  in 
Nagasaki.     Deshima  Church  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  the  churc*h  nvith  which  the 
small  ndssion  is  connected  has  more  than  seventy, 
including    probationers.      The   Woman*s    Foreign 
Missionary  S<Kuety  has  a  school  here  of  two  hundred 
girls,  the  largest   Meth(Klist   girls'  school  in  Japan. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  our  Chinzei  Seminary  is 
located   here.  .  In   the    midst    of   an  island  having 
a  populatitm  of  nearly  si'ven  millions  Methodhim  is 
n'presente<l  by  this<me  institution  for  boys.     The 
grade  of  the  school  is  that  of  a  flrst-class  seminary, 
with  a  tlurological  dei)artnient.     Here  our  future 
preachers  anr  to  Ik.'  trainiHl    and  the  sons  of  our 
Christian   constituency  tMlucated  under  proper  in- 
tluenccs.    The  school  has   had  a  marvelous  growth 
during  the  ]mst  two  yours.    The  attendanct;  lias  in- 
(•rcasiMl  nion'  than  three  liundred  per  cent,  and  the 
outliNtk  for  next  year  is  most  prjomising.    Our  board- 


Rev.  Charles  W.  Ihiett  and  wife?  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  Decemlx-r  8,  LSOr.  to  reinforce  the  Japan  j  '»-'  students  are  all  Christians,  and  the  school  is  be- 
Missiim.     Mr.  Huett  graduated  last  >ear  frtmi  the  |  c«»inin«  more  and  ni(»re  a  center  of  evangelistic   In- 


University  of  Denver. 

Rev.  C.  Telford  P'rickson,  recently  of  the  Heniral- 
Rurma  C'onfenMice,  has  been  transftTre<l  to  the  North 
Ohio  (!onfen.'nce  and  appointed  i»astor  at  Meilina.  (). 

Rev.  Ji»hn  Wier,  n'<-ently  of  the  Ja]>an  Cdiifer- 
en<-e.  has  bern  appointed  pastor  at  StronirCity.  Kan. 

Rishop  Cranston  will  pn-^iile  at  the  Japan.  China, 
and  Korea  Confen*nc«-s  and  Mi^»^ions  at  their  an- 
nual meetings  in  1>^0S. 

Rev.  Don  W.  Nieliols.  Pn'sidinir  KMer  of  the  Kiu- 
kiang  District.  Central  China  Missinn.\\rit»'s  :  ••The 
inlhuMicc  of  the  ini^sinn  wnrk  is  being  felt  as  nev«T 


;  ihiencr,  from  which  the  millions  of  this  island 
to  Ik'  reached  and  brouirht  to  Christ.'* 


MeetiDg  of  the  Board  of  HanagenL 

[/"..rfniits  from  (hr  1^'tnin.HnifH.) 

IlK  R<»artl  of  Manairers  of  the  Missionar>'  Society 

of  the  MeTlnHlist  Ki»iscopal  Chur<*h  met  in  re^ 

ular  session  January  is.  ls'.»!^.  Hi^hop  Foster  presid- 

int:  a  portion  of  the  time,  then  Hishop  Mallalieu,  and 

th.-n  Rev.  A.  1).  Vail,  D.D. 

The  reports  of  tin;  CoiMiniitJ^-s  on  Lands  and  Leg^ 


T' 


acies  and  on  Finance  wrr*'  adopted.     One  Item  in 

iM'fon*  am«.ng  all   clas«<es.    A   .'ipirit  of  dissitisfac-    n,,- report  of  the  Committer  on  Finance  was: 

tion  with  idolatrv  is  beimr  evi«lenceil  on  everv  haml.  '      ,,        ^.         ...  i  .i    *  .i     * 

•  ■  I      I  oiir  (<»mmittei-  recommeml  that  the  formw  ao- 

We  need  more  con.^eeratcl  workers  from  the  home    ,j,,„  ,,f  ^,„.  i{,,.ir,i  on  (iain  and  L«»ss  in  Exchange  be 

lands  to  take  the  lea<lership  of  thes«' hosts  that  are  |  reconsidered,  and  that,  in  future,  the  appropriation 
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made  by  the  General  Missionary  Committee  in  Amer-        FayinfiC  the  Debt  of  the  Misnonazy  Society, 
ican  gold   sliall  be  forwarded    monthly  in  twelve;  •'     ®  .  "^  ' 

«qual  parts  to  the  various  mission  Helds,  and  that  ^LEDGES  for  the  paymelit  of  the  debt  on  the 
the  question  of  Gain  or  Loss  In  Exchange  shall  not ;  jf  Missionarj'  treasury  are  coming  daily.  Before 
be  considered  in  this  office.  ^j^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  pl^^^ 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  y,^\\{  have  approached,  if  not  passed,  the  $100,000 
Hilma  Oman,  formerly  in  Bishop  Taylor's  African    jine. 

Missions,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  provide ;  if  every  pastor  who  has  delayed  cooperation  will 
some  simple  remedies  for  persons  suffering  from  act  at  once,  before  the  first  month  of  the  new  year 
African  fever  at  Garraway,  Liberia,  and  vicinity.        I  closes,  the  work  will  be  done  and  the  Missionary 

An  allowance  was  made  for  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pilcher  Society  free  from  debt.  The  whole  number  of 
for  year  1898.  pledges  and  contributions  received  up  to  December 

Action  was  taken  for  the  transfer  of  the  indebtedness  og^  from  pastoral  charges  and  individuals,  exclusive 
of  the  new  Asbury  Church  at  Peking  from  Peking  to  of  tliose  that  are  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  is  3,410, 
New  York.  j  aggregating  |60,410,  an  average  of  $17.71.    Many  of 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  having  sent  in  his  resignation  '  the  personal  contributions  are  in  small  sums,  so  that 
as  President  of  Nanking  University  and  as  a  member  the  pledges  and  contributions  from  pastoral  charges 
of  the  Central  China  Mission,  as  he  had  accepted  the  ^in  average  $20  and  above.  From  this  it  will  be 
presidency  of  a  new  Government  College  in  Shanghai,  seen  that  if  every  charge  not  yet  represented  will 
the  folio \^ing  action  was  taken  :  j  promptly  cooperate,  the  whole  debt  will  be  provided 

The  Board  has  heard  with  regret  that  Dr.  J.  C.  for  and  a  handsome  balance  remain  to  the  credit  of 
Ferguson  has  decided  to  accept  a  position  outside  of  the  treasury.  This  is  a  result  so  much  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  it  is  the .  ^^j__,,  __^  ,«  «hi<'h  all  our  nastora  and  neonl«  are 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  none  of  our  missionaries  .  <i^»rea  and  m  wnicn  ail  our  pastors  ana  people  are 

should  resign  the  work  with  which  he  had  been  in- !  so   deeply   interested   that   the  additional  pledges 


needed  should  not  be  postponed  a  single  day.  Send 
in  your  pledge  of  at  least  $20  (more  if  your  charge  is 
able),  but  if  not  that  sum,  then  something,  be  it  ever 


trusted,  without  a  full  previous  correspondence  with 
the  Board,  and  its  consent. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  rent  of  a  pastor *8 
liouse  in  Florence,  Italy.  |  so  small. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Byers,  of  the  Bengal-  j  The  Roll  of  Honor  is  also  growing  daily  and  now 
Burma  Conference,  was  extended  to  October  1,  1898.    numbers  134,  amounting  to  above  $13,400  as  some 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  outgoing  to  India  pledges  are  for  more  than  $100.  The  total  nowpledged 
of  Mrs.  P.  M.  Buck,  when  her  husband.  Rev.  P.  M.  and  contributed  is,  in  round  numbers,  $74,000.  There 
Buck,  returns  in  March.  |  are  thousands  In  our  Church  that  could  well  afford 

The  Committee,  authoriied  by  a  previous  meeting '  to  send  a  pledge  for  $100  each,  and  there  are  many 
on  the  questions  involved  in  the  appointment  by  the  churches  that  could  do  the  same.  Brethren,  sisters. 
Board  of  persons  received  into  foreign  Conferences  will  you  not  respond  promptly  ?  Do  not  regrard  it  as 
as  full  missionaries,  was  appointed,  and  consists  of  a  hardship,  but  as  a  privilege.  The  debt  represents 
A.  D..Vail,  J.  II.  Taft,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  F.  M.  North,  a  large  development  of  our  missionary  work  which 
11.  A.  Buttz.  Two  applications  for  recognition  as  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Lord  has  brought  us 
missionaries  were  referred  to  this  committee.  into  debt  to  him  by  giving  a  measure  of  success 

Provision  was  made  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  beyond  what  we  have  paid  for.  To  use  the  Ian- 
Rev.  C.  G.  Conklin  and  family  returning  from  India,    guage  of  trade,  *'The  goods  have  already  been  de- 

The  following  were  confirmed  as  the  Finance  Com-    livered,'*  but  the  Church  has  not  paid  the  bill, 
miitee  of  the  Bombay  Conference :  T.  S.  Johnson,  <     Let  every  member  of  the  Church  who  reads  this 
D.  Osborne,  E.  F.  Prease,  J.  O.   Denning,  W.  H.    send  something  immediately.    If  you  cannot  pledge 
Stephens,  F.  M.  Hudson,  D.  O.  Fox.  $100,  pledge  $50,  $25,  $20,  $10,  $5. 

E.  F.  Frease  was  approved  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  If  you  prefer  to  make  a  cash  contribution  (which 
Bombay  Conference.  many  are  doing),  send  any  sum  from  $1  to  $100. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $530  were  made  to  You  need  not  wait  for  anyone.  Inclose  your  con- 
the  Domestic  Missions.  tribution  in  an  envelope  and  address  it  to  **  Mission- 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  re-    ary  S<*oretaries,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city." 
vise  the  Manual :  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  B.  Leonard,  C.        Upon  the  rec'onimendatiun  of  many  brethren,  the 
II.  Payne,  J.  H.  Taft,  G.  J.  Ferry.  j  time  for  closing  up  the  wliole  matter  is  extended  to 

The  special  Committee  on  BcK^kkeeping  and  Treas-  May  1,  1898.  This  extension  is  made  to  accommo- 
urer's  Accounts  reported  recommending  tliat  hvnt-   date  the  Spring  Conferences. 

after  the  reports  of  the  treasurers  in  the  missions  for  We  earnestly  request  every  reader  of  these  lines 
the  first  three  quarters  of  each  year  may  consist  of  a  who  has  not  already  done  so  to  send  either  a  pledge 
simple  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  to  be  paid  when  the  whole  debt  is  covered,  or  a  cash 
their  rejwrt  was  adopted.  The  Committee  was  con- '  contribution.  We  are  in  sight  of  a  splendid  victory, 
tinned.  and  we  must  not  fail    Let  everyone  **  help  a  little," 

The  action  of  the  pn.*vious  meeting  authorizing  the    and  help  rww, 
sending  out  a  perscm  to  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  North  Missionary  Secretaries, 

China  Mission  was  rescinded.  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(8S; 

IfiMwIlany.  Mrs.  C.  L.  GrxMlenougrh  writes  from  Johanncvburs:, 

_^  ...  ,  South  Africa:  "  Tliis  city  has  in  ten  years  sprung 

qOME  Oermari  mi««onan^  an.  now  at  work  among  ^^^^  nothin,rne«  to  the  first  pla«  in  South  African 

O  th^Mo)iarm„.^laii«atOn>.niiah,.^ema,uiidcrthe  ,^^,^    ItspopulationtcKdayisnot far  from  100,OUO: 

protection  of  Kubwa.  ^^^^j  .^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  cosmopolitan  cities  on  the 

Tij*-  Conjfr»-»nitional  Miw^ion  in  Alaska  is  at  Cajie  «><'**^  nearly  every  nation  under  hearen  beinff  pepne- 

Priuw  of  WaleK,th.r  iiiont  wo^x^rn  i^art.    It  is  en-  ^nit^  here.    In  our  open-air  meeting  on  Sunday 

tiPi'ly  ffupi^'irtf-^J  lA- »?jH-iial  c<»niribuiiorjjf.    Mr.  and  afternoons  we  hare  perhaps  a  doien  different  racr* 

Mr«'l-ojipan:theniiw^i..nari..-K.  represented  in  our  audience.    The  missionaries  to 

:  the  thousands  of  i''ilore<l  people  are  busy,  and  their 

Tlic  Mum  whi^rh  i«fapi»r'^priate<ito  sei-tarian  whw^ls  fi<.id  is  an  inspirinf;  one ;  several  different  o: 

for  th<;  IiidianH  for  \*fyH  by  the  govern  iii«'nt  of  the  tions  are  at  work  for  the  natives  here:  yet  if  they 

I'nitt^l  .States  iH  ^WJji2fi,  awl  of  this  kuiq  all  but  all  put  together,  the  forces  are  ver>' inadequate  to 

f2,fJ^j()  gfics  to  Koniun  (.atliollc  sf-hoolK.  tlie  great  need.    Among  these  agencies  is  the  Amerl- 

'  can  Hoard,  working  chiefly  among  the  Natal  natlTes, 

The  Mormon  pn-uWit  has  n-r-ntly  said  that  the  ^-ho  are  the  town  servants  in  the  stores  and  famllfcss. 

Mormon  Cinm-h  has  U'.m  nii.Hnnari-h  at  work  in  ,,^.^,^^j,^  ^j,^  Anu-rican  Board  Is  doing   more  here 

thernil.d  hrtaK-K  o.itHd..  of  Utah.    Many  of  these  ^j^^^^^^,^  .^^  publiratl<.ns  than  in  any  other  way,  aU 

are  in  the  mountain  n-irions  of  the  fs.uth.  ^j,^  ^^^^^^  s.HiHi<>  workinu  forthe  natives  depending 

'nierhin.-WJinl!icCongr*-aiionalmiB.«ionsonthe  "I'*'"   »**  ^^^  ^*"-*f   supply  of  Bibles, 

Pa.ill^:  coa,st,  with  hi-ailMUurtcrH  in  San   FramlMo,  primrrs,  and  hymn  Ixn^iks.     Another  RroHlng 

have  a  *M  hin-M-.   .Missionary   rvKrietv."     Hince  it.*.  '*»»■  the  mine  natives  especially,  is  being 

ort^anization  in   IW>  th«-v  havt-    contrihui*-*i   over  *'>' »  Mr.  Allx-n  Baker,  a  gentleman  who  has  gtTen 

«^15,(jijii  to  missions  in  (  hina.  and  are  sustaining  up  a  g. khI  le^il  pmci ice  to  devote  his  life  and  wealth 

tlin.r  missionarii-s  in  (  iiina.    TIhv  an.  also  aeiivclv  «*'  ^»»«  »P"»'i  «'  »*'*^  ^'<>»'P**»  «"»«»»»  these  heathen. 

enj«ig«^d  In  Christian  xvork  in  the  Liiiti.-*!  States.  Another  agency  is  the  South  African  General  Mis- 

.sion  working  not   only  among  the  natives,  but  ea- 

Ili-v.  J.   L.  iJearinK  wrlt#-»    fri»m    Japan:  "The  jM^-ially  as  an  evan«eHzlng  bo.b- among  the  drifting 

work  l.«-irun  by  tJie  Voung  M«-n's  (;hri.«*tian  Assi^ria-  ^.j^^^  'population,  piishing  their  open-air  work  per- 

lion  in  som<-  of  the  s'Ii'hjI.s  is  full  of  pn>miHe.    If  ^isti-ntly  in  the  8<iuans  and  strei-ts  of  the  City  in  the 

carried  on  (rn*ai  gain  may  Ix;  hoinsd  ft>r  fmrn  it.  Tliis,  eveniwr  Imiuts,  as  well  as  by  meetings  in  their  taffse 

how«*ver,  do<'M  not  n*aeh  the  trreat  mass  of  common  ^^^^j  rommodious  hall.'* 
schools  wattered  tlirou^h  tin*  country  villairf's of  the  ^ 

nation.     If  some  means  is  not  use<.l  to  eounieraet  the  

work   that  is   Iwinif  <lone   ther<;    to    overcom«?  the  j  j  t>    w- 

tca<hinK  of  Christ,  the  future.'  of  tlie  nation  as  well  as  '  Kecommended  Boon. 

of  Christianity  is  a  probh-m  whieli  well  merits  care-        77/#'  ^f^th^ltlisi  Yntr  littok  ftn'  1S98,  prepared  by  Dr. 

ful  thoui^lit  and   study.     Every  year  inipri.ss«'s  me  Dr.  A.  B.  Sanfonl,  and  pubhslied  by  the  Methodist 

with  tilt;  faet  that  in  tliis  movi-ment  in  sdiools  lies  BiNik  Con(vrn  at  ten  cents,  is  a ''ac/r mrf wm  f or  Meth- 

the  grt^at  danger  for  the  futun.'.'*  odi.sts.    It  <;ontains  a  large  amount  of  fresh  informa- 

n'x      t  .X  1  /.     r  #  .1      c      s -.  Atj-  I  tion  on  Met iiodism,  and  should  be  in  every  Methodist 

The  sixth  anniml  (  onfen-nce  of  tlie  fon'iifn  Mis- 1  ,         ,      .    ,  i,  ^        v*««i. 

,  ,,       ,      e.^x,     1      :.  .1     1-.  ;«    I  w.  «  ..  . .  1  fami  V.    iM-'ud   fourti-en   cents  to    Katou  <x   Mains, 

slonary  Bounls  of  Hiurchi's  in  the  I.  nitedMates  and  ^.       •      ,  ^,  ,-..,..  . 

.,        ,  1    1 1  «    .1    *ci    ■  .   i>     ..      r.i     vr  *\  New^ork,  or  Curts  iV  fTenninirs,  Cincinnati,  and  a 

Caimda  was  lield  in  the  Mission  Kor»ms<»f  tlu"  .Metho-  .,     ,  .    ,  ..  i  -•        • 

,,  .  „  ,  ,  ...    ,  .,     .  ...  X-    ..  V     1.    1  .  copv  will  li«'  forwarded,  postpaid, 

dist  Kpiwopal  Missionary  Nuiety  m  New  i  ork.  .Tan- ;      *  *  »  i       i 

uary  11  and  12.    Dr.  S.  W.  Dunean  made  a  n-ixiri  on  i      Korm  ami  Jhr  X' If/fifn,,-^,  by  Isabella  Bird  Bishop, 

the  uniform  statist ieal  blank.     Dr.  \V.  II.  Laml)uth  is  pwhlislied  by  the   Fleniiiit:  H.  Kevcll  Company. 

j>resi'nted  a  n'pnrt  •  mi  "Self-support  in  .Mis«*ions."  Price,  Si.     It  is  a  narrative  of  travel,  with  an  ac- 

Dr.  11.  K.  CHrn>ll  pn'.«»ented  a  papiT  on  the  nlation  ctmiit  of  the  reeent  vieissitudes  and  present  position 

ofiKiltorsof  reliirious  journals  to  foreiirn  mis*«ioiis.  of  the  country,  with   thirty-fnur  illustrations  from 

Dr.  W.  T.   Sniitli   n-ud  a  pa]HT  on   "The  Klenieni  photoi^raphs  by  tlie  autlior.  maps,  apiicndices,  and 

of    Knthnslasrn   in    Fon-iirn    Mi«*sioiis."    Dr.    H.   T.  '  ind4*x.     Mrs.  Bisiiop   is  an  experii'iice*!  traveler,  a 

MeKwen  pn'M-nted  a  pap«T  on   ''riii-  Development  eareful  oljservi-r,  a  trood  narrator.    She  made  four 

and  Din-eiion  of  Vonnir  Pe(»pl<-'s  S*Mii'ties  in  Kela-  visits  to  Kop-a  betwmi  .laniuiry.  1S<4.  and  March, 

tion  to  Foreimi  Missions."     Dr.  .Tolm  <iillespie  n'ad  \x\i7.  residim^  in   tlie   eomitry  over  two  years,  and 

a  pai>er  on  "Tlie   I'astfir  ami    Fori'iirn   Mi-i^ions."  travelimr  exTrnsively.  anil  we  have  hep' the  result  of 

Add^'s^M•s  on  observations  in  tin-  lop-it^n  Held  wrre  hi'r  stiidv  and  iiiv»'stiiraTi<»ns.     A  larjre  amount  of  In- 

ma<le  by  Dr.  A.  B.  I.ronard.   Mr.   Holirrt  K.  Spe<T.  formation  is   jriveii  <oneernint:    the    customs,   and 

Dr.  S.  H.  Cliestt-r,  Dr.  Willijini  .M.  Hell.     Dr.  .In«lson  habits,  and  reliirion  of  ilu'  pe<.plr  ;  the  appearance 

Smith  i>res<'nted  a  n-port    on  the  KeunH-nieal  .Mis-  of  the  country,  towns,  and  (.'it i«'s  :  tlw  Korean  gov- 

sionary  Confen'iHT,  to  ]»•  hild  tin-  last  ten  days  r»f  eminent :  tlie  control  wliieh  Cliina,  Japan,  Rossia, 

April,  P.KM).     A  portion  of  oih-  afterno«pn  was  i^ivrn  and  Cin'at  Britain  liave  «*x«Toised  and  an' now exer- 

t<»  thi-  mertlm;  <»f  n-presi-ntatives  of  the  Woman's  lisinir  in  Kun.*a.     It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  oil 

Ktircliijn  Missiiuiary  SiMietl«s.  Korea. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   DEPARTMENT. 

(JTie /oBourint/ eight  pageian  pMinhed  itpnrattly  ai  Taa  Lmu  Uisioxart     Frio,  Jifiy  mUi  for  on*  hwi 
drtd  eopiei  oj  any  out  nmnber,  or  lix  liuUartfor  one  hundrtd  njji'ei  rvtry  numlhjar  one  year.) 

A  LITTLE  CHINESE   GIRL. 

TOTSI  (the  Chiiieao  word  Tor  beans)  Is  the   many  thiogs  very  nioely,  aini  would  look 
name  or  a  lillle  girl  in  Ceutml  China,   after  the  smaller  girls. 
She  is  thirteen  yeara  old,  and  her  mother  is  |     After  shw  bad  been  in  soUool  a  few  weeks 
dead,  and  her  futlier  lives  near  the  Home,   she  came  and  told  hi  r  t<  iw  In  r  that  she  be- 
where  all  who  go  to  that  port  of  the  empire  lieved  ui  Jesus.    Aud  wm  ii  their  New  Year 


stay  for  some  months  while  beginning  to 
study  the  language. 

A  school  forChinesegirls  had  been  opened 
near  Total's  home,  and  the  teacher  asked 
Total  to  come,  but  at  Brat  she  would  not  go, 
Tbe  teacher  of  the  school  was  kept  busy,  that 
she  could  not  study  much  at  the  language, 

3  she  wanted  some  one  to  come  and  lielij 
her  and  loam  to  road  in  the  schooL  Total. 
bearing  of  it.  came  and  askcil  it  she  might 
not  come  and  work  for  her.  It  did  not  sccin 
OB  it  she  were  large  wjoiigh  to  help  much, 
but  she  was  told  that  she  might  try  if  she 
would  obey  and  i-ome  to  school  every  day, 

The  Chinese  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
have  mild  walla  with  a  floor  of  earth,  and 
only  a  few  benches  and  lioards  for  a  lied,  as 
furniture,  and  the  little  nfirl  had  to  learn 
bow  to  sweep  and  ibist  and  keep  a  room 
Q  and  tidy.    She  soon  knew  how  to  do 


came,  when  everybody  wnrshlps  idols,  she 
said  they  did  not  have  any  in  ttieir  homo 
now,  and  her  father  lold  those  who  came  to 
94'e  them  that  it  was  because  they  believed 
in  the  true  Ood. 

Bhe  did  not  like  to  study,  but  when  told 
that  she  would  not  know  how  to  serve  God 
unless  she  could  read  her  Bible,  she  did 
much  bettor. 

One  morning  she  asked  her  teacher  to  gi> 
to  ber  home  witli  her  that  afternoon  and  tell 
some  of  tlie  women  the  "  doctrine."  as  they 
call  tbe  teaching  about  God,  aud  said  she 
would  tell  them  anything  they  could  not 
understand.  Several  women  and  children 
v/ere  gathered  in  one  of  the  homes,  and  she 
explained  what  was  said  until  they  learned 
the  speaker's  words  and  way  of  telling 
things.  At  another  time  she  went  with  her 
to  see  the  sick  mother  of  one  of  the  other 


^0  A  Brave  Chinese  Boy. 


scholiirs,  and  wliile  there  some  one  prayed  i  she  was  better,  and  when  asked  who  told 


oarnestlv  that  Grod  would  heal  her.  The 
n<*xt  day  the  teacher  w«is  saying  that  she 
liad  not  lieard  how  she  was,  wlien  Totsi  said 


her,  they  found  that  no  one  had,  but  beoau^w 
they  had  prayed  she  felt  sure  that  Qod  had 
made  her  well  again. 


A  BRAVE   CHINESE  BOY. 


DR.  GRIFFITH  JOHN,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish missionary  who  has  labored  long 
in  China,  sends  to  a  mission  band  of  chil- 
dren in  England  the  following  story  fn)m 


"At  last  they  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  the  river  which  was  flowing^  near  by. 
*  Throw  me,'  said  he,  Mf  you  like;  but  I 
will  never  worship  wood  and  stone  a^in. 


Hankow :  Jesus  is  the  true  Saviour,  and  I  will  worship 

"  It  is  the  storj'  of  a  brave  boy— a  Chinese  |  him  only.*  They  took  hold  of  him  and 
boy,  of  course^  A  little  boy  who  had  been  pitched  him  into  the  water.  One  of  his 
to  a  Christian  school  had  made  up  his  mind  relatives,  however,  rushed  after  him  and 
that  he  would  woi*ship  idols  no  more.  Some  picked  him  up  again.  When  out  of  the 
of  his  relations  were  very  angry  because  of  water  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  *  You  have 


this  and  were  determined  to  force  him  to 


not  succeeded.    While  in  the  water  I  never 


worship  thcMu.  They  beat  him,  but  it  was  prayed  to  the  idols;  I  only  prayed  to  Jesus.' 
of  no  use ;  ho  only  became  mon*  determined  A  brave  little  boy  that!  May  you  all  be  as 
in  his  mind  that  he  would  never  worship  '  brave — brave  for  God ;  brave  for  Jesus ; 
them  again.    One  day  they  took  him  to  a;  brave  for  righteousness ;  brave  for  the  mis- 

the  tolvation  of 
will  make  you  a 
stoutly  refused.  |  great  power  for  good." 


'='  •'        "  —         — ^         ' 

temple  and  tried  to  force  him  to  go  on  his  sionarj'  cause ;  brave  for 

knees  and  knock  his  head  to  the  idol,  but  he  the  worM.    Such  bnivery 


THE   DOLL   FESTIVAL   IN   INDIA. 


WE  have  just  att<»nded  the  Guria,  or  Doll '  Most  of  the  gosin^ls  which  we  sold  were 
Festival,  in  Allahabad.  The  little  Hindu  ,  bought  by  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
boys  and  girls  look  forward  to  Guria  Day  |  of  age,  but  I  had  one  funny  little  purchaser 
with  the  same  delight  that  our  childi-eu  whom  you  would  have  liked  to  see.  I  was 
show  at  the  thought  (►f  a  holiday.  We  knew  '  standing  by  the  roadside  when  a  man  came 
that  it  woukl  be  useless  for  us  to  oprn  our  running  to  u\i%  saying.  **Mem  Sahib,  my  lit- 
schools  on  that  day;  so  somt^  <>f  us,  taking  tie  master  wnnts  to  s(h^  your  b<x)ks,"  and  he 
gospels  and  tracts,  went  out  to  Kashenibad,  led  me  through  the  carriagt^s  to  one  where  a 
where  the  mcla,  or  festival,  was  to  be  held,  little  Hindu  l)oy  sat,  a  fat,  chubby  little  fel- 
As  ourcarriag(»  drove  through  the  streets  of  low  oi  about  s«'ven,  <lressed  in  red  and  gold 
the  city  we  passi'd  grou])s  of  little  girls,  all  and  green.  I  gave  him  a  tract  with  a  pic- 
dressed  in  their  best  sarrees,  singing  as  tlu'v  \\\yo  im  it,  and  bogan  saying  a  few  words  to 
walked,  carrying  in  their  hands  baskets  niliMl  him  in  Hindi,  asking  him  to  buy  a  Hindi  or 
with— what  do  you  think?  Littb>  rag  <loils.  Urdu  G.»^im'1.  H.^  eauglit  sight  of  a  little 
four  and  tlvt;  inclh-s  long.  wlii<-h  tlie  children  copy  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  in  English  in  my 
had  been  very  laisy  making  for  several  l>ag,  an<]  crird  out  in  v.-ry  good  English, 
days.  "AVhat  are  tli.'v  going  to  ,lo  witli  **0.  giv.^  ni.' the  English  book,  please,"  and 
those  dolls  ?  '*  I  askr<I,  and  was  told  T  would  v,.|y  grandly  lio  fumbled  about  in  the  folds 
soon  sei\  ^^f  jjj^  ^.^j.jl  ^^^^^  ]iande<l  mo  two  pice,  per> 

As    wr    ilrew    noar    to    Kashorubad    tho  fectly  deliglitrd  with  hi^=;  purchase. 

crowd  IxM'amo  nmro  <l.'nsr.     Xo  sooner  was  Tn'tho  midst  of  tlie  maidan.  or  common, 

it  seen  that  wo  had  tracts  an«l  books  than  was  a  groat  tank  and  a  stoop  fliglif  of  stone 

hundre(ls  of  hands  woiv  hold  out  t<.  rooeivo  stops  lod  dr»wn  t.>  tlio  wator.    Down  those 

them.     Many    bought   Gospels,    whioh    \v<'  stops  wont  tlie  chiMron,  ono  family   at   a 

sold  for  om*  cent,  and  wo  did  not  have  h'i-  time,  tlio   little  girls  carrying  their  dolls, 

sure  to  use  our  oyos  to  l<»ok  abr.ut  us  until  their  l>rothors  long  sticks.  "  Having  reached 

wo  had  disposed  of  all  our  pai)ors.  the  water's  odge  the  little  girls  would  take 


The  Chinese  Grandmother  Goddess. 
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out  their  dolls,  one  by  one,  and  throw  them 
into  the  tank,  while  the  boys  standing  by 
beat  down  each  doll  into  the  water  as  it  fell. 
Then,  climbing  up  from  the  tank,  the  chil- 
dren bought  sweets  and  toys,  watched  the 
rope  dancers  and  the  trained  monkeys  and 
the  snake  charmers,  and  we  left  them  sing- 
ing, and  eating,  and  having  what  they  call  a 
"  good  time,'*  because  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing better. 

I  have  asked  many  people  what  this 
drowning  of  the  dolls  means.  Some  say  the 
ceremony  has  no  meaning;  that  it  is  just  a 
merrymaking  for  the  children.  Others  ex- 
plain it  in  this  way :  In  the  spring  and  sum- 


mer there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  small- 
pox raging;  so  in  the  first  days  of  March 
Hindus  oflfer  gifts  to  the  Goddess  of  Small- 
pox, hoping  that  she  will  be  appeased  and 
not  visit  their  home  with  her  scourge ;  and 
by  August  the  smallpox  season  is  over. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  people,  the  little 
rag  dolls  represent  the  goddess,  which  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  drown  and  pret  out  of  sight ; 
and  the  boys,  as  they  beat  down  the  dolls, 
are  supposed  to  sing : 

"  We  are  glad  j'ou've  gone,  O  goddess  dear ; 
Stay  in  the  tank  till  another  jear.*' 

— Edith  H,  May,  in  Missionary  Link. 


THE  CHINESE  GRANDMOTHER  GODDESS. 


NEXT  door  to  the  Baptist  Mission  House  in  T^ai 
Yuen  Fu  is  a  ding>',  somewhat  ruinous  Taoist 
temple.  It  has  generally  an  abandoned,  forsaken 
appearance,  although  occasionally  one  notices  a 
cart  standing  at  the  door  waiting  **  for  visitors  who 
are  worshiping"  inside.  To-day,  however,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  fourth  Chinese  month,  all  is 
different,  and  for  once  the  sleepy  old  temple  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  lively  appearance,  for  is  it  not  the 
birthday  of  the  goddess  who  resides  within  ?  How 
this  lady  came  to  be  worshiped,  or  how  she,  being 
a  goddess,  managed  to  get  a  birthday,  I  do  not 
know ;  and  the  questions  which  I  put  to  the  Chinese 
do  not  find  answers.  All  I  can  discover  is  that  she 
is  called  '*  Tzu  Sun  Nal  Nai,''  and  that  means  **  Sons 
and  Grandsons'  Granny  ; "  but  beyond  this  no  one 
seems  to  know  much  about  her. 

Whether  she  has  a  right  to  a  birthday  or  not,  at 
any  rate  her  devotees  celebrate  to-day  in  her  honor, 
and  this  is  the  way  they  do  it.  Two  large  red  lan- 
terns are  hung  outside  the  gate  of  the  temple,  the 
doors  of  which  are  thrown  open,  so  that  one  can 
see  into  the  courtyard  within.  Across  the  yard,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  front  gate,  is  the  main 
building,  wherein  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  placed. 
The  doors  of  this  building  are  thrown  open  and  are 
curtained  with  enormous  yellow  satin  curtains.  In 
the  yard  there  stand  some  attendant  priests,  and  on 
the  altar  several  incense  sticks  are  smoldering. 
Outside  the  main  door  some  pedlars  are  driving  a 
busy  trade,  ohieflv  in  nuts  and  candy,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  some  triangular  frames  of  liarht  wood  cov- 
ered over  with  strips  of  colored  paper,  the  use  of  | 
which  T  will  explain  directly. 

The  worship«*rs,  mostly  women  and  children,  are 
cominsr  in  numbers,  and  one  constantly  hears  the 
banging  of  the  crackers  and  the  donsr  of  the  Ik'11 
which  accompanies  the  worship.  And  now  I  must  ! 
explain  what  the  grandmother  goddess  is  supposed 
to  do.  ; 

She  is  believed  to  be  able  to  bestow  sons  and  i 
daughters  upon  those  who  pray  for  them,  and  hav-  | 


ing  given  the  children  she  is  said  to  have  the  power 
to  preserve  them  from  sickness  and  keep  them  alive. 
To-day,  then,  on  her  "birthday,"  come  all  those 
who  wish  to  thank  her  for  favors  they  think  they 
have  received  from  her  during  the  year ;  but  chiefly 
it  is  children  who  have  been  sick  and  who  have 
recovered  who  are  the  worshipers,  so  that  it  is  a 
"children's  service,"  and  the  Idol  ia  receiving 
honor  and  thanks  and  praise  from  the  young.  Here 
they  come,  led  by  their  mothers  and  aunts,  each  lit- 
tle girl  or  boy  dressed  in  his  or  her  best  clothes,  and 
with  clean  faces,  for  once,  looking  quite  attractive 
and  pretty,  and  each  child  with  an  incense  stick  in 
its  hand  and  one  of  the  bright-colored  triangles 
round  its  neck  passes  into  the  temple,  where  it  offers 
its  incense  stick,  kneeling,  and  t>ows  its  head  thrice 
down  to  the  ground  before  the  goddess,  and  that  is  a 
sight  sad  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  triangle  of  wood 
and  colored  paper  ?  Well,  you  know  the  Chinese  pun- 
ish criminals  by  putting  a  very  heavy  wooden  frame 
round  their  neck,  which  they  are  compelled  to  wear 
day  and  night  for  some  time.  These  light  triangular 
frames  are  supposed  to  represent  that  heavy  collar, 
and  the  child  wears  one  to  show  that  its  sickness 
was  the  result  of  some  sin — not  disobedience,  or 
falsehood,  or  anger,  or  some  fault  for  which  it  should 
feel  ashamed  and  sorry,  but  for  pointing  at  the  North 
Star,  or  treading  on  a  piece  of  printed  paper,  or  some 
nonsense  of  that  sort— and  it  leaves  this  frame  in  the 
temple  as  a  token  that  the  goddess  has  put  away  its 
sin  and  healed  its  sickness. 

So  Grandmother  Goddess  has  the  worship  of  these 
Chinese  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Lord  JesusChrist  looks 
down  on  this  sorrowful  sitrht  from  heaven  and  would 
have  his  boys  and  girls  in  Christian  lands  do  some- 
thini?  more  to  help  their  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters 
to  serve  and  love  him  instead  of  worshiping  **  Tzu 
Sun  Nai  Nal."  The  money  we  give  to  missions 
helps  to  .support  the  missionaries  we  send  to  China 
bearinsr  the  glad  news  of  salvation.— .Ir/Awr  Sowerby, 
in  Children'' 8  Mecord. 


AMUSEMENTS  AND   OCCUPATIONS  IN  CHINA. 


GAMBLING  Is  vpry  commou  unil  Is  the 
cause  ot  mui'li  iroulilo  ftnd  siiffrring. 
Rev.  Hcniy  D.  Portir,  ot  Chiua,  gives  the 
rullowiug  us 


Ch'iao.  Tliia 
is  guiubliiig 
witti  lighting 
cridkeift.a 
greut;  ddig^it 
to  tho  gnnio- 
siets. 

"3.  Thn  T'uugCh'i.  a  game  of  dominoes 
with  one  hundrvd  and  live  pieces. 

"4.  TheliiuSliib  Ssu.aganieoFdoiDiDoes 
with  aixty-tliree  pieces,  and  called  by  that 
ntuno — 'sisty-threes.' 

"  5.  The  Wa-Hiitt.  Tliis  is  also  a  game  of 
ilomlnops,  and  is  played  with  oim  limidn.'d 
nod  fifty  pieces.  la  some  parts  of  China 
one  of  the  famous  gaoioe  is  gambling  with 


I  Bghting  qiinllgi.  Thcite  are  no  skitled  Ihat 
thpy  oft*-ii  cominuiid  a  givat  price,  Th* 
I  wiutiings  and  losses  «ro  also  %'PO"  lai^e." 

ThcntricsL 


RiiQie  tj^nipl<>, 
(I  mi  th«?  play 
i.*  gt!uemlly 
trlotiP. 
H  i  8  tor  Ic 
scent's  niw 
preaeuted, 
and  tlie  vil- 
lain, ftfier 
1k'  litis 
mitU'd  differ- 
cut  orfmes 
against  the  goveninicnt,  is  arrostod,  voa- 
dpnined,  and  punished.  Piipiict  shows  ate 
popular  among  all  classes.  Boat  racing  fe  a 
common  sport. 

As  tlie  people  are  !dolat4.'rs  nnct  have  In- 
numerable gods  anit  goddesses,  the  innttu- 
faeturi'  ot  idols  Is  u  tbilving  business.  Tbe 
idols  are  generally  of  wmid  or  day,  and  ore 
grotestjue  and  Lidoous  in  api>earauce. 


SOME  CURIOUS 

A  MONO  the  people  of  India  ihere  are 
some  very  strange  ideas  ani)  customs. 
When  a  sou  is  Ikuti  into  a  household  it  is  a 
cause  of  great  rejoicing.  The  name  of  the 
father  will  now  be  perpetuated.  When  he 
becomes  old  the  sou  will  care  for  and  honor 
him,  and  when  he  dies  his  funeral  rites  will 
be  properly  performed. 

The  evil  spirits  are  Uiought  to  be  very 
near  these  little  ones,  and  so  one  must  bo 
always  on  the  alert  to  guard  them  from 
danger.  At  uigbt.  In  some  parts  of  India, 
the  baby  must  not  bo  left  alone  In  the  dark, 
When  the  little  oil  lump  Is  lighted  It  myst 
be  juissed  three  times  around  the  child's 
head,  then  made  to  touch  the  ground, 
after  placing  it  In  a  little  niche  in  the  wall 
the  mother  worships  it.    The  evil  spirit  is 


HINDU  CUSTOMS, 
thus  kept  away  from  the  child  at  night. 
Visitore  should  Im:  very  careful  not  to  re- 
mark that  the  child  is  pi'otiy  or  looks 
healthful.  This  would  bring  some  calam- 
I  ity  upon  It,  the  anxious  mothei'  thinlcs.  To 
I  keep  the  Bplrita  uwuy  in  the  day  it  Is  neo- 
essaiy  for  the  nurse  to  tnke  nome  of  the 
dust  from  the  bottom  of  her  t-iot  nod  put 
it  on  thechild's  forehead  after  the  bath. 

Wlien  the  little  one  sueewB  some  one  must 
sny,  "May  only  good  come!"  When  ho 
yawns  they  snap  the  fingers  to  piwent  any 
harm  coming  to  him.  To  keep  the  cobtw 
tnim  biting  the  child  the  mother  tnkfjj  an 
j  offerlnR  of  milk  and  ghee,  and  plating  It  on 
I  the  white-ant  hill,  in  which  the  cobra  often 
lives,  slie  prays  the  nagagod  to  protect  her 
child.— fiwfW. 


(93) 
BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  HEATHEN  LANDS. 


WATSIDE  SHRINES  (Ez«k.  6. 18).    As  Id  olden  l 
days  so  now.  In  hestben  lands.  Idols  are  lo  be 
seen  ud  everf  liilltop  and  under  eveiy  green  tree.  , 
Along   the   road- 
side In  Japan  and 


alantly  passed 
little  BhrlneB  con- 
talntng  flguree  ol 
some  god.  In 
front  of  Ibem  was 
placed   in  must 


honor  wbat  had  been  preaenied  before  the  Idol. 
01  conrsB  U  Is  rery  necesaan'  'o  he  careful,  so  aa 
to  give  the  heathen  no  chance  ot  saylag  that  the 
Chrtstiaos  reaped 
their  gods. 
DaviLWoiUBiP 
.  33.  17). 
Among  all  the 
false  wonbipe  of 
the  world  none 
perhaps  seeniB  ao 


PkAVINO  m  TUB  3THEBT8  (Matt.  6. 5).  A  Mo- 
hammiitan  la  never  ashamed  to  be  seen  praylD^. 
Whrn  the  hour  o(  prayer  arrives,  no  matter  where  he 
Is — In  the  street,  at  the  railway  station  on  board 
ship— he  spreads  out  bis  prayer  carjiet  and  kneel 
Ing  down  toward  Mecca,  their  sacred  dt) 
through  bis  [orm  of  worship.  1  have 
hammedanadolnit  this  In  Cey- 
lon, just  at  sunset.  There 
tboy  were,  on  a  piece  at  grass 
dose  to  ibe  highroad,  with 
numbers  of  passefB-by,  pros- 
tralltiK  themselves  and  then 
rising  again,  all  the  time  re- 
peat! uglheir  prayers.  Burely 
they  teach  Clirlstlans  a  lesson, 

ashanicd  lo  be  seen  praying 
to  our  God  F 

Food  Oftered  to  Ii>oi.s 
(1  Cor.  H.  1).  Fruit  or  other 
tlii  ngs  which  have  t>een  offered 
to  Idols  is  thought  sacred,  and 
it  Is  a,  special  honor  to  give  it 
to  anyone.  Several  mission- 
aries in  Ceylon  told  mc  that 
they  had  to  be  very  careful, 
and  to  give  strict  orders  to 
their  servants  to  inquire  when 
any  present  of  fruit  was 
brought  lo  them  whether  It 
had  been  offen^d  to  a  god, 
and,  If  It  had,  to  tell  those  who  wished  lo 
It  that  they  could  not  accept  It.    If  they  did  take 


altu- 
flnd  to 
it  in  Bcrlpture  we 
know  that  It  ex- 
isted ei 

early  da)'s.  Now 
tt  Is  to  be  fonnd, 
In  one  form  or  an- 
■rthe 
globe.  If  a  man 
Is  ni  It  Is  sold  to  be  an  evil  spirit  in  him.  A 
devil-priest,  or  "  medicine  man,"  Is  sent  for,  to  beat 
drums  and  shout  over  the  sick  person  to  drive 
In  China  babies  wear  hideons 
frlshlen  awar  the  evil  spirits, 
made  crooked  li  puzzle  them 
n  getting  from   one  place  to 

saw  jars  outside  the  hcmses, 
painted  el (berblBLk  with  while 
spots  or  white  with  black 
spots  These  were  to  ward  off 
the  evil  eye  How  we  should 
Biriie  to  tell  these  people  of 
Christ  who  has  conquered 
Sslan  and  who  will  help  us  (o 
conqaer  when  he  tempts  us  t 

Marki  oi  the  Foreubak 
(Ezek  9  4  Rev  S3.  4).  As  a 
Hindu  came  along  the  road 
one  ctuld  tell  at  ooce  what 
god  he  wor»hi[ied,  for  on  his 
forehead,  and  sometimes,  too, 
on  arms  and  breast,  he  bore 
the  mark  of  his  god.  If  he 
werea  follower  of  Siva  he  had 
three  horizontal  marks  done 
In  white  ashes ;  if  of  the  god 
Vishnu  two  marks  shaped  like 
a  triangle.  These  Hindus 
never  shrink  from  acknowl- 
lel 


;  I  everj'oue  see  whom  they  worship.    I*t  us  try  n 

'    follow  him  In  our  dally  life  that  all  who  see  ns  1 

It  the  people  would  think  that  they  regarded  with  |  know  "whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve."— Ao 


(94) 
MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 

Scripture  READiNci :  Rom.  5. 
SiNOiNU :  McthcKlist  Hymnal,  Hymn  921 : 
**  Eterual  Father,  thou  hast  iwid. 
That  ChiiBt  all  glory  ithall  obtain/* 
Prater  :  For  all  the  Workers  for  Christianity  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 
Questions  on  "  Christianity  and  Its  Gro\Mh.'' 
Sinoing:  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  942: 
**  Who  but  thoii,  almlffhty  Spirit, 
Can  the  heathen  world  reclaim  ?'* 
Address  :  A  Short  Talk  on  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. 
Recitation  :  "  Story  of  the  Hindu  Girl." 
Collection. 
Singing  :  Doxology. 


Ohristianity  and  Its  Growth. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  doctrine  based  upon  a 
series  of  facts. 

Facta.  A  man  named  Jesus  lived  on  this  earth  about 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.    He  was  a  good  man. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ    5«5,0(X),(X)0.'' 
of  Go«l,  the  Saviour  of  men.    He  was  a  great  teacher. 
Ho  was  a  great  physician.    He  wrought  miracles. 


End  of  sixteenth  century 1^000,000 

End  of  seventeenth  centary 155,000,000 

End  of  eighteenth  century 200,00u,000 

In  year  18T7 400,000,000 

In  year  1.SS0 410,900,000 

lnvearl890 492,885,000 

In  "year  1894 500,000,000 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  sa<N 
cess  of  the  Turks  and  the  progress  of  Moham- 
medanism interferiHl  with  tlie  progress  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  says :  **  The  above  are  prob- 
ably the  most  reliable  representations  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  show  its  wonderful  growth  in 
later  years,  far  exceeding  its  previous  progress.  In 
1,500  years  it  gained  100,000,000 ;  then  in  900  years  it 
gained  100,000,000  more ;  then  in  80  years  it  gained 
210,000,000  more.  In  the  last  20  years,  106,000,000. 
During  the  nearly  ten  centuries  of  almost  exclusive 
papal  domniion,  Christianity  gained  only  about  8a,- 
000,000.  Since  the  birth  of  Protestantism,  a  period 
about  one  third  as  long,  it  has  gained  nearlj^'  five 
times  as  much.  And  since  the  great  religious  quick- 
ening of  Protestantism  under  the  Wesleys  and  White- 
tield,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  has  gained 


The  population  of  this  earth  is  about  1,500,000,000. 
Of  these  about  one  third  are  Christian  adherents 


He  was  put  to  death  on  the  cross.    He  was  buried,    and  two  thirds  are  non-Christians.    Of  the  Christians 


He  rose  from  the  dead.    He  ascended  from  the  earth 
in  a  cloud. 

Dt^iriue.  This  Jesus  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
Through  his  life,  death,  and  rt'surreiuion  atonement 
was  made  for  human  sin,  so  that  those  who  should  re- 
pent of  their  sins  and  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  should 
be  justified  and  regeneniteil,  receiving  peace  here, 
and,  if  faithful,  heaven  hereafter. 


about  170,000,000  are  Protestants,  about  210,000,000 
are  Roman  Catholics,  about  110,000,000  are  adherents 
of  the  Greek  Church,  about  10,000,000  belong  to  the 
Armenian,  Nestoriaii,  and  other  Eastern  Churches. 
(^f  the  non-Christians  al)out  8,000,000  are  Jews,  1T2,- 
000,000  are  Mohammedans,  about  820,000,000  are 
pagan  and  heathen. 
Of  the  p()i)ulati(in  of  the  earth  about  two  thirds  are 


Proff.  The  facts  are  recorded  in  history,  and  are  ,  under  the  rule  of  Christian  nations.  Of  the  1,000,000,- 
Bubstantiate<l  the  same  as  any  other  facts.  Tliose  |  (kx)  under  Cliristian  rule  about  fi(K),000,000  are  under 
who  were  witnesses  lestine<l  to  them  and  dml  in  ,  Protestants,  25(i,0(X),(X>0  are  under  Roman  Catholics, 
proof  of  their  Ixilief  in  their  tnith.  Those  who  iieurd  ,  i,-,(),0()0,(iu()  are  under  the  (Jn^ek  Church, 
their  testimony  believed  it  and  gave  the  n'cord  to  ^  'n,e  area  of  the  eartii  un<ler  the  rule  of  various 
those  who  cam<.'  after  them,  and  this  belief  in  the  jfovtrrnnu-iits  amounts  to  about  49,100,000  square 
facts  has  descended  from  father  to  son,  frf>m  genera-  mxWa.  of  this  ana  40,817,700  sriuare  miles  are  under 
ti(m  to  gi'iieration,  to  our  day.  The  doctrine  also  tiie  rule  of  Ciiristian  nations  ami  8,782,300  square 
proves  the  facts.  Christianity  was  to  produce  holi- '  inik's  under  the  rul«'  of  iion-riiristian  nations.  Of 
ness  and  give  peace.    It  does  this.    It  is  true.  '  ilw.  area  under  Clirirstian  ruh-  1T,417,9(X)  square  miles 

Grmi'th,    Christianity  was  born  in  the  midst  of  '  are    un<hr     Protestant     14,147. 1(H)   under     Roman 
Judaism  and  Pawinism.     It  was  obliged  to  obtain  |  Catiiolic  N,7r>2,7(>0  under  (Jrct-k  Cliunli  rule, 
its  followers  from  its  oi)ponentd.     It  is  estimated  |      ''Tlieliopt-ful  element  of  nuxlern  life  is  the  growing 
that  its  progress  was  as  follows  : 

End  of  lirst  century VmsU) 

EikI  of  second  century 2.00().0(K» 

End  of  third  century ,">,(K)0.o(m» 

End  of  fourth  centurv 10JM)(),«XK) 

End  of  lifth  century l.\oOO,(MH) 

End  of  sixth  ctMiturv  2<),0(K>,()(X) 

End  of  seventh  century 25,()0(),<K)() 

End  of  eighth  centurv :X),000,<X)0 

End  of  ninth  century 4(».(K)0,(XM) 

End  of  tenth  century TXKCXIO.CXK) 

End  of  elev<'nth  centurv 70,()00.<XX) 

End  of  tw«-lfth  century'. H0.()(K),(XM) 

End  of  thirteenth  century 75.(mKM)00 

End  of  fourtwnth  century S(),<mK).(K)() 

End  of  llfteeiith  centurv 100,(XK),(M)0 


influence  of  Jesu'<.  Not  (»nlv  is  tin-  number  of  those 
wlio  openly  profe>s  alleirian<'e  \o  liim  growing,  but 
I  they  are  iiicreasinu'ly  traininir  insiulil  into  the  mean- 
'  ing  and  spirit  of  liis  life  and  tea<liintr :  they  are  more 
and  nioi'c  perfectly  carrying  out  his  instructions 
living  his  life.  Tlie  inlluenee  of  Jrsus  is  also  more 
jxjwerfully  felt  beyond  tlie  ranks  of  i)n)fessing Chris- 
tians than  ever  before  '*  (>'.  L.  ('nl'irk). 

Ii\trrtnc(S.      Thf    fimn-th    of  ////•    Kin(/ffi>tn   *tf  Gwf^ 
by  S.   L.  (luliek  :  Pr'^fl'm  >»/  Jitl'ujinun   PrtHfrt-w^  by 

D.  Dorelu'ster ;   Shnrt  Ifistort/  nf  C/o-i'-fion  J/<MrfofM, 
by  (ieorire  Smith;  .1  CondM:  Histnrij  nf  J/i\s«/oii#,  by 

E.  M.  Bliss. 
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VotM  on  Flognn  of  Olnistiaiiil^. 

CHRISTIANITY  at  tha  close  of  270  years 
tbe  deutb  o(  Us  founder  claimed  5,000,00 
herents,  Ihough  it  emlnred  during  this  tim< 
severe  [teraeciitloDS  from  Romaa  emperors,  { 

1.  Pereecotlou  nnder  Nero,  A.  D.  W. 
S.  PerseculloD  undct  Dotnlll&n,  A.  D.  03. 

3.  PersecalloD  under  Traian,  A.  D.  107. 

4.  Persecution  under  Adrian,  A.  D.  118. 

5.  Pi^rsecatlon  under  Sevcnu,  A.  D. 
302. 

8.  Persecution  under  Maiimlnus,  A. 
D.335. 

7.  Persecnilon  under  Decius,  A.  D. 
340. 

8.  Persecution  under  Valerian,  A.  D. 
257. 

0.  Pereecudon  under  Anrellan,  A.  D. 

10.  PerswuiloD  under  Diocletian,  A. 
D.  303, 

In  the  fourth  century  Christianity  be- 
came establlBhed  as  a  state  religion. 
In  312  the  Emperor  Constantlne  ac- 
linow1edge<l  bis  belief  In  Cbristlanity  ; 
In  313  he  Issued  a  decree  In  tavor  ot  tbe 
ChrlBllans,  and  In  331  ordered  ail  the 
beatben  temples  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  flftb  century  the  bishop  of 
Rome  began  to  claim  superiority  to  the 
other  bishops.  lu  the  eighth  century  f1 
began  the  temporal  power  of  the  iHjpe 
ot  Rome  over  a  part  ot  Italy.  lu  lliu 
elevenlb  century  Foi»  Gregory  Vil 
vialmed  that  the  pope  was  Intalllbli.', 
and  that  he  hotl  Iheocrntio  rule  over 
all  the  niiiionB  oE  the  earth. 

From  V.m  to  1270  Ibcre  were  seven 
crusades  from  Europe  seeking  to  wrest 
possession  ot  the  Holy  Laud  from  the 
Turks. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Protestanl- 
Ism  was  bom.  The  Protestant  Refor- 
mation was  "  A  home  missloo  lo  Cbrls- 
lendom.  tliat  tlic  Church  might  be  purl- 
lled."  In  Germany,  on  October  31, 
1517,  Manln  Luther  nailed  bis  cele- 
brated nlnety-Hve  propoailiucs  to  lbs 
door  of  the  Castlo  Church  hi  Witlcnbcnr.  At  Ihi 
close  of  the  slitcenlh  century  the  majority  of  thi 
people  In  England,  Germany,  Swilzcrlaiid,  Denmark,  i 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland  were  adhercntsof  the  ' 
Protestant  faith.  I 

The  Protestants  in  connu'of  liniu  formed  a  nnm- I 
ber  ot  dllterent  denominations,  among  which  two ' 
main  tendencies  are  to  be  distlnguUhed,  nanicly, 
the  Lutheran  and  Keforme<l  Churches.  Tliu  hitler 
were  subdivided  into  the  German  Reformed,  Swiss 
Reformed,  Dutch  Reromii-d,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  other  minor  Churches.  The 
Church  •:it  England,  as  far  an  it  Identlfleil  itself  with 
tlie  Reformat  Ion,   beluDgs  to  the  class  ot  Reformed 


Churches,  yet  it  retains  also  enough  elements  from 
[he  time  before  the  Reformation  to  leave  room  tor 
the  continuance  of  a  party  which  rejects  altogelber 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church,  retuses  asso- 
ciation with  other  Protestant  denominations,  and 
Bcltnowledgps  only  (he  Churches  which  claim  the 
so-called  apostolical  succession  of  bishops  as  valid. 
From  the  Church  of  England  sprang  the  3ttthodM>, 
who  discarded  everj-lhtng  nn-Prolestont  In  the 
mother  Church,  and  took  at  once  a  prominent  place 
amongtbc  Reformed  denominations.   In  the  rapklity 


ot  their  exlenitlon  Ihey  have  surpassed  all  other 
bodies  ot  Prottstant  Cbristians.-,^/.j-.  J.  filum. 
Christianity  Is  the  religion  of  the  dominant  nations 
t  the  earth.  Nor  is  it  rash  to  prophesy  that  in  due 
me  it  will  be  the  only  religion  In  tbe  world.  Tliis 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  alt  non-Christ  Ian 
countries  will  become  tributaries  lo  Christian  nations, 
but  only  that  non-ChrisIian  countries  will  In  tha 
course  of  llToe  become  Christian.  The  rtal  reason 
why  Christian  nations  are  predominant  is  bccauwe 
they,  more  than  others,  have  dlsi^ivcred  and  loved 
and  lived  the  eternal  principles  on  which  Gc«l  has 
crealeil  this  world,  and  Jesus  Christ  has  given  it  to 
theni.-i-.  L.  0«f.Vi. 


w 


Must  Tell  tlte  Good  News. 


Most  TW  the  Good  Ham. 

ANEW  ZEALAND  glri  was  brontttit  over  to  Eng- 
laod,  in  tbe  early  days  of  the  culony,  to  be  edu- 
cated. She  became  a  irae  ChrUtUn.  Wbeo  Hhe  vaa 
abuut  to  reiurn  some  of  her  playmates  endeavored 
lu  dissuade  her.    They  said  : 

"  Why  do  you  go  buck  to  New  Zealand  f  You  are 
acrusiomed  to  England  now.  You  love  its  ebaily 
lanes  and  clover  fields.  It  suits  your  bealth.  Be- 
sides, }'ou  may  l)e  shliiwreckeil  on  tbe  ocean.  You 
may  be  kilte<l  and  eaten  by  your  own  people.  Every- 
body will  hare  forgotten  you." 


"  What !  "  she  said,  "  do  you  tblnk  I  eould  keep 
the  good  news  to  myselCr  Do  you  think  that  1 
i-ould  be  (ronteiit  with  having  gut  the  pardon  and 
I>eaco  and  eternal  life  [or  inystUt,  and  not  go  and  lell 
my  dear  father  and  luotliur  how  they  can  get  it  too  I 
I  would  |fo  ir  I  had  to  swim  there.  Do  not  iiy  to 
hinder  me,  Cor  I  muxt  go  and  tell  my  people  the  good 

The  picture  Hhows  a  native  of  New  Zealand  en- 
gaired  In  worshiping  the  god  hu  has  [ormeil  (nun  a 
eliinc,  which  be  has  placed  ui>on  aatiek  and  decora- 
ted wilii  llowers  and  leaves. 


Stoi;  of  tlie  Hiudn  QirL 

"  Pi.Ei«K  ti'll  US  a  story,  uuntle." 

Hegged  little  Kitly  and  Lou: 
"  N')l  one  of  ihow  falrv  talcis 

v-i-ry  hit  true ; " 


■111-, 


And,"Tella       . 

I. ls|H'il  darling  Imliy  Bt 
As  she  elitiilitil  u|Hiii  my 

To  llie  place  Ate  lov«I  ho  well. 
All  1  liHikcfl  at  Ihi'lr  roHy  che<!k'>. 

Aiul  tbi-lr  fac-eH  Kla<l  anil  bright, 
A  Kiory  cniiu!  into  niy  mind 

[  n-ud  in  tlm  paim  Uwt  nisbt. 
OfaiMHH-llttli'Iilndu  ulrl 

Who  knew  iiiithilig  of  joy  or  pla; 


1  l«ld  111 
Wh. 


<!  lie. 


.  -e  little  uHrl  «ns  bom, 
ror  she  knew  thai  IIIii-lii  drls 

Have  nothing  but  pain  and  scorn  ; 
How  her  father  i-ared  for  hIslMiys. 

And  taught  them  to  read  anil  write, 
But  hateil  hlH  habv  irirl 

And  kept  her  out  of  his  sight ; 


How,  when  she  was  seven  yeMni  old, 

l^he  wa«  lorn  from  her  motber'a  ^de 
And  carried  tar  away 

To  be  B  Blranger'B  bride  ; 
Uow  she  was  her  huHband'a  alsTe, 

.in<i  worked  from  mom  till  night 
With  never  a  loving  word 

Or  a  smile,  to  make  life  tnlgtat  ; 
How  she  knew  nothing  of  God, 

Or  our  dear  Saviour's  love  ; 
How  she  knew  nothing  at  «11 

Of  a  heavenly  home  above, 
or  the  need  of  money  and  pntyers. 

From  children  who  love  the  I^ord, 
To  send  to  that  heslhen  child 

God's  blessed,  holy  word. 
As  1  closed  the  sad.  sad  tale, 

Lou'fl  eves  with  tears  were  filled, 
And  de^ir  little  laughing  Kilty 

Was  for  a  minute  Blllled  ; 
And  Belte,  our  darling  baby. 

Was  sol>er  as  she  eould  be, 
And  Halil,  '-I's  very  sorry 

For  the  little  girl  over  the  sea. 
"  I'll  send  her  my  new  blue  aaah, 

I  hope  It'll  make  her  glad; 
I  think  when  Hhe  lias  that, 

Mie  won't  feel  half  so  sad." 
"  And  I'll  »end  my  bright  gold 

Thai  grandpa  gave  to  me," 
8akl  Kilty,  with  brlghtenhig  race 


send  til 


r  the  m 


Obiiaran  Who  Vorehip  IdoU. 

OscF.  Hgnln.  dear  Lord,  we  pray 


Little  handH  whose  wondrous  skill 
Thou  huHl  giv'u  lo  do  thy  will, 
OffiTlnitit  bring  and  wrve  Willi  (ear 
tiiHls  that  eannot  »ee  nor  bear. 


Tea-h  them.  0  thini  1 

All  Iheir  iiifls  ;iuil  i.r 

Thv  fijrgiviiii;,  favin 

io\i-;-/W(rf« 

And  thou  iin  angel's  happiness  shall  know; 
Slmlt  blew  tlM!  i-jirrh  while  in  the  world  aborc; 

The  gooil  )H-gun  by  thiv  shall  onward  flow 
In  niHuy  a  liriinehing  fltn-iini.  and  wider  grow. 

Thi.  s.^^1  Hint  in  tln-se  few  and  ((.■-■ling  hotuM, 
Tliy  hands,  nnsparlnit  anil  unwearied,  sow. 

Shall  di-ck  thy  grave  with  ninaranlhine  " 
And  yield  thee  (rult  divine  in  beaveu's 
bowers. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


MARCH,  1898. 


METHODISM  ON  THE  BERGEN  DISTRICT,  NORWAY, 


i.  THOBKILDSEN. 


THE  Bergen  District  reaches  from  Skien 
in  the  east  to  Voaa  in  the  west— a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  hundred  and  Qfty  miles 
in  straight  line  along  the  coast.    We  come 
to  Skien  by  railway  or  steamer.    It  is  quite 
a  new  town, 
Bssomeyears 
since  the  old 

fully  de- 
stroyed by 
fire.  It  is  a 
buainesa  and 

sometimes 
called  the 
capital  ot 
Thelemorken 


people  come 
from  that 
part  of  the 
country,  selling  and  buying  their  goods. 
Slcien  has  a  population  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand. Its  streets,  shops,  and  hotels  are 
lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  a  great 
many  tourists  travel  through  it  in  the  suMi- 
mer  season  to  beautiful  Thelemorken. 

Skien  is  a  very  religious  town.  Forty 
years  ago  it  had  a  great  revival,  through  a 
minister  of  the  State  Church  named  Lam- 
mers.  He  was  a  pious,  good  man,  and  many 
souls  were  converted  to  God  through  his 
faithful  labors,  and  at  last  he  and  his  friends 
withdrew  from  the  State  Church  and  estab- 
lished a  Free  Lutheran  Chureh,  with  mem- 
bers in  Skien  and  in  other  towns,  both  south 
and  north.  He  died  some  yeare  ago,  and 
most  of  his  friends  have  died  or  withdrawn, 
so  now  there  are  few  members  left.  The  so- 
ciety he  formed  will  not  continue  very  long. 
We  have  another  Free  Lutheran  Church 
In  Norway,  established   by  another  with- , 


drawn  Lutheran  minister,  Paul  Wetter- 
green,  formerly  missionary  to  Zululand. 
This  church  stili  exists  and  grows,  so  when 
I  mention  "  Free  Church  "  It  means  that  of 
Wettergreen.  It  has  nearly  as  many  mem- 
bers in  Norway  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Besides  the  State  Church  and  the  Free 
Church  there  are  Baptists,  Free  Mission 
Brethren,  Salvation  Army,  and  several  other 
smaller  groups  of  Christians  in  Skien.  Our 
Church  commenced  her  work  there  In  1873, 
and  has  now  the  finest -chureh  building 
among  the  dissentere,  and  I  think  the  finest 
in  Bergen  District  among  our  own.  It  is 
worth  about  thirty-flvo  thousand  crowns. 
The  church,  seating  flvo  hundred,  is  well  at- 
tended atSunday  services,  the  spiritual  state 
is  cheering,  and  the  outlook  is  good. 

From  Skien  to  Pomgrvnd  is  aliout  five 
miles,  and  takes  us  fifteen  minutes  by  rail 
or  thirty  by  steamer.  It  has  4,000  inhabit- 
ants—the most  of  them  workers  and  sea- 
men. It  has  also  a  china  manufactory  and 
some  other  ma nu factories,  a  large  merean- 
tile  marine,  and  is  a  wealthy  town  for  its 
size.  As  it  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a 
river  it  has  two  small  church  buildings, with 
one  minister  and  a  helper.  Of  dissenters, 
there  are  Methodists,  Free  Chureh,  Baptists, 
and  Salvation  Army— not  forgetting  the 
Catholics,  with  their  priest,  deaconesses,  and 
hospital. 

Our  Church  commenced  as  early  as  1857. 
We  have  a  nice  chapel,  with  more  than  three 
hundred  searings,  well  attended;  170  mem- 
bers, and  a  Sunday  school  with  100  pupils. 
The  church  property  is  worth  13,500  crowns. 
Wehaveagood  outlook  tor  ourChurch  work 

The  next  place  Is  Brevik,  eleven  miles 
from  Poi^gruud,  to  which  we  go  by  steamer 
or  rail.  It  has  3,000  Inhabitants,  the  most 
or  whom  are  seameji  or  fishermen.  Our 
Chureh  began  work  there  In  1873,  but  we 
still   have   one  of  our  smallest  cburebes 
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there.  The  chapel  is  a  former  Lutheran  The  Free  Church,  the  Baptists^  and  the  Sal- 
meetinghouse,  on  which  our  friends  owe  ration  Army  have  their  own  meeting-houses, 
about  five  thousand  crowns,  and  I  am  afraid  and  work  in  brotherly  love  with  us  for  the 
they  could  not  get  half  the  amount  if  it  saving  of  souls. 

should  be  sold.  Their  condition  is  there-  The  first  Methodists  in  Arendal  were  con- 
fore  not  the  best,  but  God  has  helped  hith-  verted  in  the  Bethel  Ship  in  New  York.  The 
erto.  whole  crew  of   a  ship  were  led  to  Christ 

We  go  next  to  Bomhh%  a  country  place,  through  the  preaching  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Peter- 
twelve  miles  from  Bi*evik.  Crossing  the  son,  and  their  ship  was  a  true  Bethel.  Com- 
river,  wo  take  a  drive  or  walk  to  see  our  few  ing  home,  they  told  their  families  and 
members  there  and  preach  in  our  little  friends  what  Ood  had  done  for  them,  and 
chapel.  Our  members  are  miners  and  their  some  others  were  converted.  For  several 
families  poor,  but  pious  and  faithful.  I  years  they  met  together  for  praying,  ex- 
have  ofton  walked  that  way,  as  presiding  hortiug,  and  talking  of  the  great  thin^  God 
elder,  with  a  glad  heart,  to  meet  these  good  had  done  for  them.  At  last  the  superin- 
and  liappy  pi^ople.  God  has  blessed  our  tendent,  Rev.  C.  Willerup,  sent  them  a 
work  in  that  little  place  with  many  good  preacher,  and  the  work  succeeded  in  spite  of 
converts,  who  liave  been  strong  and  faithful  opposition  from  ministers  and  members  in 
moTubfrs  of  our  Church.  The  few  mtMubers  the  States  Clniroh.  The  church  has  a  good 
still  remaining  in  Bomble  belong  to  Kragero  outlook.  Many  young  people  come  to  our 
Church.  Many  have  Ixvn  transferred  to  si)ecial  youth  meetings,  and  over  two  hun- 
other  churches,  where  they  live  and  work  as  dred  have  joined  the  Epworth  League.  Last 
good  Christians.  As  tht»  work  in  the  mine  winter  we  had  a  good  revival,  in  which  many 
nearby  has  been  given  up  we  can  do  verj'  souls  were  saved  and  added  to  the  church. 
little  in  this  place  in  the  future.  The  next  town  where  we  have  members 

From  Bornble  to  A'/v///.-  ro  is  about  twenty  is  LUh'mml,  about  thirty  miles  from  Aren- 
miles.  That  town  is  really  built  on  the  roi'k,  dal,  those  members  l^elonging  to  Kristian* 
and  lias  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  sand.  The  number  form  a  class,  with  a 
mostly  seamen.  The  State  Church  has  one  lejuler  and  an  exhortt»r,  so  they  meet  to- 
church  building  and  a  so-called  prayer  getlicr  on  Sundays  and  sometimes  in  the 
house— a  meetinghouse,  whore  laymen  week  days.  Though  there  is  no  regular 
pn»ach.  The  Free  Church,  the  Baptists,  the  MetlKxlist  work  in  Lillesand  GKxi  has  blessed 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  Methodists  have  our  little  tlock,  and  several  souls  have  been 
their  own  houses,  and  several  other  dissent-  c<niverte<l  and  added  to  the  church.  With 
ers  are  at  work  there.  The  Frt»o  Church  luis  no  preacluT  and  no  chajK*l  wo  cannot  ex- 
the  largest  membership  among  the  dis-  pcct  much,  but  we  hope  in  the  future  to  get 
senters,  but  our  own  Church  also  has  a  good  both.  The  Free  Church  litis  a  chapel  and 
reputation  among  the  people.  Last  winter  pivacher  there  and  some  members.  The 
we  had  a  great  revival  there,  in  which  over  Baptists  are  in  the  same  condition  as  our 
two  hundred  souls  bowed  for  Christ.  Our  people,  and  the  Salvation  Army  began 
chapel  seats  -tOO  hearers,  and  is  wortli  18,000  work,  but  had  to  retire,  <is  they  could  not 
crowns.  We  expect  victory  and  progress  in  succeed, 
the  future.  Kristiaiismid  is  about  thirty  miles  from 

From  Kragero  we  go  sixty  miles  by  Lillesand,  which  we  reach  by  steamer.  It 
steamer,  passing  by  several  small  towns  has  13,000  inhabitants,  and  is  what  we  call 
where  we  have  no  churches,  to  ^ro/(/ii/,  with  "Stiftsstod.**  That  means  an  episcopal 
6,000  inhabitants  and  well-populated  sur-  residence.  One  of  the  Lutheran  bishops 
roundings.  This  is  a  nice  little  town,  where  lives  here.  The  dissenters  can  do  veiy  little 
we  have  our  largest  church  in  Bergen  Dis-  in  this  town.  The  Fr<?e  Church  is  a  little 
trict,  with  326  meml)ers.  Our  chapel  was  older  and  stronger  than  we  are,  and  has  Its 
built  in  1869,  and  seats  between  three  and  own  chai>el.  We  have  about  sixty  members 
four  hundred,  on  which  there  is  no  debt,  and  a  chapel  worth  almostfourtt^en  thousand 
Our  Church  has  done  and  still  does  a  good  crowns.  We  work  faithfully  and  hope  for  bet- 
work  in  Arendal.  It  is  self-supporting-  -the  ter  success  in  the  future.  The  Catholics  have 
only  one  in  Bergen  District.  The  Free  a  nice  church  property— chapel,  hoepltaly 
Church  has  more  members  than  our  church,  and  dwellings  for  the  priest  and  deaconesses 
hut  I  think  our  influence  is  as  large  as  theirs,  —but  their  influence  is  inconsiderable.    Sal- 
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vatlon    Army,  Baptists,  and    some    others 
are  also  at  work,  but  with  very  little  suc- 

Our  next  church  is  at  lAsler,  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Kristian- 
sand.  We  reach  this  place  by  steamer  to 
FaT»Hnd,  a,  little  town  with  not  two  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  and  from  there  by  driving . 
or  walking.  Besides  Farsund,  we  also  pass 
by  another  town,  Mandal,  with  4,000  inhabit- 
ants, where  our  Church  has  no  preacherand 
DO  churches.  As  prealdln^  elder  I  have 
visited  these  towns  several  times  and, 
preached  there.  The  pastors  at  Kristlan- 
saod  and  Lister  have  done  the  same,  so  the ! 
ground  Is  prepared  for  Uethodism.  I 

The  reason  work  was  begun  at  Lister— I 


that  bard  country  place— was  because  some 
seamen  were  converted  to  God  at  the  Bethel 
ship  in  New  York,  and  those  converted  In- 
vited our  preachers  to  come  and  preach 
there.  Ten  years  ago  a  church  was  organ- 
ized and  a  chapel  built.  Lister  was  this  year 
united  with  Flekkefii/rd  and  Nittero.  Flek- 
kefjord  is  a  little  town  with  sixteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  Nittero  is  an  Island  with 
about  one  thousand  Inhabitants.  That 
makes  now  a  large  circuit,  with  four  preach- 
ing places,  namely,  Lister,  riekkefjord,  Nf tr 
tcro,  and  Neia— about  thirty  miles  round, 
with  Flekkeljord  as  center.  The  stationed 
preacher  has  hard  work  (n  visiting  these 
places,  especially  In  the  wlnterseason,  as  he 
must  walk  a  great  many  miles  every  week. 
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But  if  8ou1b  can  be  won  for  God  and  hla 
Church  the  troublea  are  well  paid. 

From  Flekkeljord  we  travel  by  steamer  to 
Egersund,  little  more  than  fifty  miles. 
Here  we  have  ou  r  youngest  church  in  Bergen 
District,  but  the  baby  ia  growing.  Eger- 
3und  has  a  population  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
has  manufactories  of  crockery,  and  is  a  navi- 
gation and  flfihing  place.  The  Methodists 
are  the  only  dissenters  worth  mentioning,  so 
I  hope  our  Church  will  be  able  to  do  great 
things  therein  winning  souls  forChrist.  We 
have  a  nice  little  chureh  building  worth 
9,500  crowns. 

Then  we  go  by  railroad  abont  fifty  miles 
to  Sandnoi,  a  nmimtacturing  place  with  a 
growing  population.  Our  chapel  was  last 
year  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  was  insim^ii, 
so  it  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  practicable. 
In  proportion  to  the  time  our  Chmi^li  has 
worked  there  we  have  not  had  as  gi'cat  a 
euceess  as  we  could  expect,  but  I  trust  Uiat 
when  we  get  a  new  chapel  in  a  better  sitim- 
tion  wo  shall  prosper.  Around  Sandnos 
there  Is  a  large  and  well-populated  country 
called  Jaderen,  where  we  have  several 
preaching  places. 

From  Sau<lnos  we  go  by  railroad  to  Hta- 
vangiT,  only  eleven  miles  distant.  That  is 
the  oldest  town  In  Norway,  except  Tinsberg. 
and  was  formerly  "Stiftsatod."  It  has  now 
24,000  Inhabitants,  and  is  considered  a  re- 
ligloua  town.  The  first  Norwegian  Sunday 
school  was  formed  by  the  United  Brethren, 
who  once  had  a  society  and  a  pastor  In  Sta- 
vanger,  and  did  a  good  work.  It  also  may 
be  mentioned  that  Stavanger  proportionally 
has  the  most  Sunday  school  scholars  in  Nor- 
way, and  the  religious  people  are  well  inter- 
ested In  that  work.  There  are  several  dis- 
senter orgttnlzntioDs,  as  Baptists,  Quaker 
(the  only  one  in  Norwayi,  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists,  Salvation  Army,  and  some  others, 
but  the  Methodists  are  the  strongest,  both 
in  numbers  and  influence.  Our  Sunday 
school  and  Epworth  Lea^me  prosper,  and 
the  outlook  is  cheerful.  Stavanger  is  much 
of  a  manufactory  town,  and  has  also  an 
extended  navigation. 

Thence  we  travel  by  steamer  about  forty 
mllesand  Kiwh Haugcsiniil.  ItisagrowLng 
business  town,  and  has  now  8,000  inhabit- 
ants. Close  by  Haugesund  you  will  And 
"Haraldshaugen,"  the  place  where  "Haratd 
Fairhalr"  was  buried.  In  187Q  a  monument 
was  raised  there  in  memoration  ot  him  who 
conquered  all  the  smail  kings  and  united  all 


Norway  into  one  kingdom  one  thousand 
years  ago.  The  only  dissenters  in  Haug<?- 
sund  are  the  Method  iste  and  Salvatiun 
Army.  Our  church  has  about  fltty  mem- 
bers, Sunday  school,  Epworth  League  cfaap- 
ter,  and  a  well-situated  church  building. 

Prom  Haugesund  to  Bergen  is  a  distanw 
of  about  one  hundred  miles.  Bergen  i»  nest 
to  Kiistionia  in  population,  and  has  now 
54,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  good  business 
town— jjerhaps  the  l>est  in  Norway  propor- 
tionally. Hero  wo  have  two  churfhes;  each 
of  them  has  Its  own  chapel.  First  Church 
has  270,  aud  John  Wesley  Chun--i»  has  120 


menibere.  Both  have  prospero\is  Sundsy 
schools  aud  Epworth  League  chaptoES. 
During  the  time  our  Church  has  worked  In 
Bergen  many  precious  souls  have  been  con- 
verted, both  young  and  old.  The  outlook 
tor  our  future  work  Isveiygood,  BeeldaB 
theState  Church,  with  sis  church  buildings, 
several  meetinghouses,  many  ministers  axA 
lay  preachers  there  are  also  a  OathoUo 
church,  with  a  fine  church  property;  3^- 
lists,  with  their  chapel ;  Free  Mission  Bratil|. 
ren,  with  their  chapel;  the  Free  Chuvoht 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Salvation  Army, 
and  some  others.  The  Salvation  Army  has 
two  corps  and  two  barracks,  and  a  slum  Bte- 
tlon,  I  think  the  Christian  workei's  in  Ber- 
gen have  to  battle  with  sin,  IndlfTerentieDa, 
rationalism,  nationalism,  and  otiier  isma 
more  than  in  any  place  in  this  district,  but 
God  gives  victory. 

Many  tourists  visit  Bergen  every  year  mid 
proceed  inland  to  see  the  glaciers,  kJ^li 
mountains,  with  eternal  snow,  great  watttwi 
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falls,  and  grandDess  of  Norwegian  scener- 
ies. In  the  neighborhood  of  Bergen 
there  are  several  manufactories  using 
some  of  these  waterfalls  as  moving  pow- 
er. Bergan  has  a  large  steam  traffic  with 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  a  large  country 
trade. 

Sixty  miles  from  Bergen  is  Voss,  where  we 
have  our  smallest  church.  It  is  a  country 
place,  with  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  State  Church  only  Methodists 
and  Salvation  Army  are  working.  Around 
Voss  there  is  a  large  and  well-populated 
country,  so  that  many  come  to  our  chapel  to 


hear  the  word  of  God  on  Sundays,  and  the 
pastor  visits  several  farmers'  houses  to 
preach  on  week  days. 

As  a  whole  the  ddstrict  is  widespread  and 
hard  to  travel,  but  by  Gkxi's  help  I  have 
done  a  presiding  elder's  work  on  that  dis- 
trict for  six  years.  At  our  Conference  in 
Trondhjem  last  summer  I  was  released,  and 
Brother  Ole  Olsen  was  appointed  my  suc- 
cessor. Familiar  with  traveling  on  the 
coast,  as  ho  formerly  has  been  Simday 
school  agent  for  three  years,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  do  a  good  work  and  be  a 
blessing  for  Bergen  District 
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CHRISTIANITY  was  introduced  into  Nor- 
way  from  Britain ;  the  Reformation  from 
Germany.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  Norway,  as  in  some  other  lands, 
religion  under  the  formalism  of  the  priests 
and  the  rationalism^'of  the  age  had  become 
moribund.  But  j  ust  one  hundred  years  ago 
appeared  Hans  Nilsen  Hauge,  a  sincere 
Christian,  of  humble  position,  modestly  edu- 
cated, indomitably  courageous,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  first  addressed  small 
gatherings  of  Christians  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home,  gradually  going  farther  afield, 
until  in  ten  years  he  had  traversed  Norway 
from  south  to  north,  and  west  to  east,  in- 
spired many  disciples,  and  practically  moved 
the  whole  land.  He  was  persecuted  and  im- 
prisoned, but  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  true 
religion  began  to  leaven  the  Church ;  reviv- 
als sprang  up  in  many  districts,  and  a  purer 
religious  life  arose  in  the  country. 

About  half  a  century  ago  the  cry  for  re- 
form sounded  more  and  more  clearly  within 
the  State  Church.  The  main  grievances 
were  enforced  confirmation  and  compulsory 
absolution.  Confirmation  had  become  a 
civil  ordinance.  As  it  was  necessary  before 
a  youth  could  obtain  any  situation  of  trust, 
and  could  be  claimed  by  anyone  able  to  pass 
a  certain  examination  in  Scripture  knowl- 
edge, it  was  no  guarantee  whatever  of  the 
conversion  or  spirituality  of  those  who 
through  this,  the  only  portal,  entered  the 
Church. 

Absolution,  in  the  Norwegian  Church,  is 
required  before  communion,  and  may  be 
claimed  by  anyone  who,  however  evil  his 
past  life,  however  recent  his  misdeeds, 
comes  with  the  other  would-be  communi- 


cants and  kneels  at  the  altar.  The  priest, 
after  repeating  a  renunciation  of  sin,  adds : 
"  Say  with  all  your  heart,  Amen."  He  then 
lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  communi- 
cant and  gives  absolution :  "  All  your  sins 
are  forgiven  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  An- 
other source  of 'dissatisfaction  was  that  a 
priest  of  the  State  Church  who  openly 
preached  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  was 
dealt  with  neither  by  bishop  nor  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1875  a  society  was  formed  at  Arendal, 
in  the  south  of  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  scriptural  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Christian  congi'egations,  and  their 
relation  to  the  State.  In  the  summer  of 
1876,  the  year  in  which  the  Free  Church  as- 
sumed its  present  form,  a  gathering  of  the 
members  of  Home  Mission  Societies  and 
others  interested  in  the  spread  of  evangeli- 
cal religion  was  held  in  Arendal. 

At  this  meeting  two  ministers  of  the  State 
Church,  who,  unknown  to  each  other  and  un- 
influenced by  each  other,  had  recently  re- 
signed their  cures,  were  present.  John 
Storm  Munch  had  formerly  been  a  naval 
chaplain,  and  had  then  been  appointed  to 
the  parish  of  Horten.  He  was  in  every  sense 
a  strong  man,  tall,  intellectual,  eloquent, 
evangelical.  Paul  Peter  Wettergreen,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  in  Zululand,  and 
afterward  priest  at  Tonsberg,  and  latterly 
at  Risor,  was  a  man  of  intense  earnestness, 
spirituality,  and  power.  Having  met  after 
they  resigned  their  parishes,  they  visited 
Scotland  and  there  learned  something  about 
non-State  Church  religion  and  Free  Church 
life.    Pastor  Munch  presided  over  the  gath- 
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ering  at  Arendal  and  heli)ed  in  the  discus- !  been  Pastor  A.  Knarvik,  of  Arendal,  the  able 
sions ;  and  Pastor  Wettergreen  i)reached  I  and  worthy  successor  of  Wettergfreen. 
with  wondrous  power.  The  couflusious  ,  The  churches  are  widely  scattered  over  a 
arrived  at  by  the  assembly  were  that  most  thinly  populated  country,  and  a  vast  amount 
oftheevilsexistingin  the  Church  arose  from  of  work  has  to  be  done  annually  bj*  the 
her  bondage  to  the  State,  that  reform  fix»m  \  elders,  many  of  whom  are  excellent  lay 
within  coul<l  haixily  l>e  expected,  and  that  if .  preat^hers,  ministers  in  all  but  nanie.  On 
a  Free  Church  was  to  be  organized  the  Pres-  account  of  the  disabilities  under  which  Free 
b}i:erian  form  of  church  government  was  Churchmen  labor  it  is  impossible  for  stu- 
mostinac<x)nlance  with  the  word  of  God.  I  dents  to  gt?t  a  proper  university  training: 
As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  confer-  but  when  able  men  consecrate  themselves  to 
ence  the  Fi-ee  Church  movement  took  prac- '  th(»  Lord's ser\ice,  Pastor Tallaksen,ofChris- 
tical  form.  Several  congregations  seceded  ,  tiania,  is  the  professor  to  whose  care  the 
fi*om  the  State  Church,  built  i)laces  of  wor- '  preparation  of  such  students  is  committed. 
shij).  and  endeavored  to  secure  pastors. ,  At  pn.»s<»nt  there  are  thirteen  nominal  va- 
Gn»at  were  the  sacrifices  of  such  pastors  cancies;  but  some  of  the  congreg^ations  ai>^ 
ami  f)eophs  and  many  were  the  disabilities '  too  poor  to  supi)ort  a  minister,  and  tiiero- 
theydrew  upon  themselves.  Pastor  Munch,  fore  the  work  must  continue  in  g^at  niea.<- 
whcKse  conscientious  scruples  had  led  him  to  ure  to  Ik>  carried  on  by  lay  agency.  With  a 
withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the  State  better  supply  of  properly  qualified  minister* 
Church,  accoj>t«Ml  a  post  as  evangelist  in  the  Free  Church  of  Norway  would  increase 
connection  with  that  Cliun'h.    In  a  lecture    with  lea])s  and  lM)unds. 

hall  in  Christiania  he  gatlH'mi,  and  still  About  ten  years  ago  this  little  Church  was 
gathers,  greatau<lien«.'es  i'vcry  Sunday ;  and,  greatly  cheered  by  a  visit  from  deputies  ap- 
althoujrii  1,0  has  no  church  or  organized  pointed  I >y  the  I'nitt»d  Presbyterian  Church 
congregation,  his  work  has  been  greatly  of  Scotland.  The  deputies  attended  the 
blessed.  Syn<Ml,  which  meets  in  June,  and  their  stir- 

Pastor  Wettergi'een  was  the  first  minister  ring    words    encourag«»d   the    brethren    to 
of  the  Free  Church,  he  being  called  to  Aren-   grt^ater  faitli  and  zeal  and  service.     The  late 
dal.    It  is  said  that  when  he  w«is  called  by   Principal  Cairns  also  visited  and  addressed 
soni(»  fifty  i>oor  and  humble  Christians  in   several  of  their  chur<*hes,  and  his   person- 
that  t(»wn  and  neigliborhood,  every  voice   ality  and  message  will  never  be  foi^gotten. 
but  that  of  cons(Mcnce  loudly  warned  him  to       The  Norwegian  Freti  Church  is  Lutheran; 
refuse.     Under  his  guidance  and  with  his   ant.isac«»rdotal,     antiritualistic,     auti-Eras- 
help  the. Evangelieii!  Lutheran  Free  ChuH'h   tian,  i>erfectly  Pres])yterian.    Its  symbols 
gra<luallysprea<l,  until  in  1H97  the  Synod  re-   are  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
ceived  rep<nts  from  :io  congregations  with  14   Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Luth- 
pastors,  having  .*i7  churclu's  and  11  hnlls  fi)r  i'v'AjJtfli'('(ifprhi.<)ri.  Thequestionsof  thefor- 
worship.    The  Church   has   U'l   elders,  117   mu la  put  to  ministers  at  ordination  are — with 
<leac<>ns,  Xi  Sunday  sch<»ols,  2r>s  teachers,   the  necessary  changes — Utrratimeti'erbatim 
4.7-l.j  Sunday  scliool  cliildren,  and  3,770  com-   taken  from  the  formula  of  the  Scotch  United 
mmn<*ants  (an  addition  of  410  for  the  yean.    Pres])yterian  Church.    Tlie  missionary  oon- 
Every  branch  of  the  church  work  sliowed  a   tri])ations  hist  year  amounted  to   £325,   a 
gratifying  improvement  and  increase  <iur-   wondei-ful  sum   f<»r  a  poor  country  and  a 
ing  the  hust  year.    Evangelists  la]»orin  needy   young  and  strugglingChurch.    The  hostility 
districts;  the  mission  Held  of  the  Churcli  is   on  the  pa  it  of  the  Statt*  Church  and  prlestB 
Finmark,  and  assistance  is  likewise  given  to   is  in  some  places  nlmost  intolerable,  while 
mission  enteq)rise  in  China,  Santhalistan,    in  others  the  tw(»Cliurches  and  ministers  act 
and  elsewhere.  amicably  together  in  common  Christian  and 

Pastor  Wettergreen  was  the  leader  of  the  phihmthropic  work. 
Church  until  IHHs,  the  year  before  his  death.  Tlie  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  Free 
Thi'ee  ministers  still  survive  who  have  been  Churcli  works  in  two  ways.  It  keeps  away 
connected  with  the  Five  Church  almost  since  unworthy  meml)ers,  and  it  is  a  standing  pro- 
its  formati<m,namely,PastorsH.Hundere,  of  test  against  the  laxity  of  the  State  Churchy 
Laurvig;A.Findreng,  of  Cliristiansand; and  which  can  exercise  no  elTective  discipline. 
P.  Tallaksen,  of  Christiania.  The  Modera- .  Pastors  and  elders  are  appointed  ad  vitam 
tor  of  the  Church  for  the  last  six  years  has  i  out  cnjpam,  deacons  for  three  years.    Elders 
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must  be  30  years  of  a^,  deacons  25;  and 
male  members  over  21  can  voteatcongrega- 
tloDal  meetlaga. 

Free  CburoL  members  may  not  be  teach- 
ers iu  the  State  schools.  Free  Church  min- 
isters are  prohibited  from  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony  unless  one  of  the  parties  i 
is  a  member  of  their  Church;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  Free  Church,  as  in  theState ' 
Church,  for  certificates  of  baptism,  vaccina- 
tion, and  confirmation  to  be  produced  before 
a  marriage  can  take  place.  No  sign  of  the 
cross  is  made  at  baptism,  no  godparents  are 
required,  and  the  ceremony,  if  necessary, 
may  take  place  in  the  house.  The  Synod 
fund  of  the  Church,  beyond  defraying  Synod 


expenses,  meets  the  cost  of  evangelistic 
work,  assists  ministers  in  case  of  illness,  and 
makes  allowances  to  the  families  of  deceased 

This  Church  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
a  land  that  greatly  needs  it,  on  behalf  of 
Christianity  and  evangelical  truth.  In  face 
of  many  ot>stacles  and  much  diaeourage- 
ment  it  is  fighting  a  noble  battle.  It  de- 
serves the  sympathy.the  interest,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  older  churches,  which  know 
what  it  means  to  struggle  on  uncheered 
and  unrecognized,  except  by  conscience 
and  the  Lord,  whom  its  members  try  to 
serve.— Bcti.  John  BeveriOge,  w  Monthly 
Messenger. 


THE   SiETHODISt   MISSION   IN  SOUTHERN  SWEDEN. 


.  ERIKBON,  PRESiniNO  ELSEB. 


THE  Southern  DUlrUl  of  the  Sweden 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  embraces  ail  our  stations  in  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  from  Stockholm— 
the  capital— down  to  tho  Sound,  that  sepa- 
rates Sweden 


Stockholm,  two 
of  which  belong 
to  this  district. 
Going  from 
north  the  dis- 
trict has  the 
following  prov- 
inces,  namely, 
Sodmnnanla  n  d, 
Ostrrgotlaml, 
SmaUinil,  Ble- 
kinge,  and 
Sk-aiie.  These 
cover  an  area 
of'19,260  square  miles,  the  length  being  nearly 
400  and  tlie  largest  breadth  alK>ut  85  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,4.58,000  souls.  In  all, 
ourChurch  has  there  39  appointments,  some 
of  them  with  3  or  4  preaching  places. 

Twill  give  thennme  of  every  appointment, 
grouping  them  according  to  the  landmarks 
ot  the  provinces.  The  numbers  of  members  [ 
include  also  probationers,  and  are  taken  from 
the  Conferenee  statistics  of  11*96.  ' 

In  Sotlermanland  we  have  St.  PmtVs  and 
St.  Wark'a  in  Stockholm,  Nykopina,  Soder- . 


telye,  Morko,  and  Stenhamra,  part  of  the  last 
laying  north  of  the  bonier  ot  the  province. 

In  St.  Paul's,  Stockholm,  we  have  good 
success.  Many  were  converted  last  winter. 
We  have  a  fine  church  there,  but  the  debt 
on  it  is  targe  and  heavy,  and  the  pastor  and 
the  trustees  have  their  hands  full  of  work. 
Population  in  that  part  of  the  city  is  about 
40,000.  Property  worth  $33,750 ;  debt,  17,814 ; 
members,  S60.  This  station  fully  supports 
itself. 

St.  Mark's,  Stockholm,  was  separated  from 
St.  Paul's  in  1889.  The  success  has  not  been 
as  great  as  we  hoped,  but  now  the  outlook 
is  good.  They  pay  only  $270  of  their  pas- 
tor's salary  and  house  rent,  and  that  is  all 
they  at  present  are  able  to  do  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  course  they  pay  the  rent  of  the 
hall  In  which  the  sen-ices  are  held,  current 
expenses,  and  collections  for  Iwnevolent 
purposes— as  is  the  case  with  all  our  socie- 
ties. This  station  is  in  the  poorest  part  of 
thecapital.  Meml^ers,  179 ;  population, about 
30,000, 

Nykoping.  This  year  we  have  had  a  good 
time  in  this  place.  Formerly  it  has  been 
considered  one  of  our  hardest  fields,  but  it 
seems  as  if  we  this  year  have  found  the 
right  man  for  the  place.  Eight  years  ago 
a  fine  church  was  erected,  for  which  nearly 
nl!  the  nioney'was  collected  by  the  young 
and  energetic  pastor,  who  traveled  hard  for 
this  cause  in  Sweden,  England,  and  America. 
We  hope  that  we  will  have  a  good  future  In 
Nykoping.    It  is  a  city  with  some  factories 
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and  mills.    Inhabitants,  6,5()0.    The  church !  the  following  places,  namely :  Norrkoping, 
is  worth  (7,290.    Debt,  $1,393.    In  the  neigh-  i  Linkojnng,   Motala,   Baxhotm,  Lotorp   and 
borhood  is  an  iron  work,  NafrekTorn,  where  ,  Sonatorp,  and  Waldemarsvik. 
we  are  preaching  regular!}*.    Members,  73.        Norrkoping  is  one  of  our  most  promising 

Sodertelge  is  a  little  city,  tlie  population  '  stations.  It  is  a  large  manufacturing^  town, 
being  5,500.  It  lies  24  miles  from  Stockholm  with  36,70;)  inhabitants.  Methodism  was 
and  is  mostly  a  summer  or  watering  place,  first  preached  there  in  1871.  At  the  close  of 
to  which  people  go  from  the  capital.  At  the  the  year  1878  a  church  was  erected.  The 
Conference  in  1895  the  presiding  elder  of  the  j  success  has  been  verj'  good,  and  at  the  Con- 
district  to  which  the  place  then  belonged  ference  in  1896  two  brethren  were  sent  there 
put  it  on  his  list,  to  be  supplied  by  some :  with  a  view  of  taking  up  new  work  in  the 
brother,  without  any  money  from  the  Mis- :  northern  part  of  city,  the  old  church  being 
sionar}'  Society.  We  have  had  some  success,  |  located  in  the  southern  part.  During^  last 
but  the  outlook  is  not  promising.  Mem- '  winter  we  had  the  best  revival  we  have 
bers,  1-t.  !  had   in   Sweden   here   in   Norrkoping ;   96 

Morko  is  a  little  island  in  one  of  the  bays  joined  on  probation  and  53  in  full  connection. 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  population  consists ;  The  society  has  supported  its  own  pastor, 
of  farniors  who  rent  their  farms  from  the  also  the  brother  sent  to  take  up  the  new 
squire  who  is  the  owner  of  the  island.  Our  |  work.  Members,  589;  property  worth  $9,- 
menil)ers  there  are  among  the  most  666 ;  debt,  $3,510.  The  outlook  is  verj' 
loyal  Methodists  we  hnve.    Their  number  is   bright. 

99.    They  have  eollct^tcd  some  money,  for '.     Linkoping  is  another  city,  with  13,000  in- 
which  they  intend  to  build  a  mission  house  ;  habitants.    Here  the  governor  of  the  *•  liin  " 
where  the  preacher  can  live  with  his  family,  >  resides,  also  the  Bishop  of  Linkoping  Diocese 
and  the  part  of  the  building  that  is  not  ]  of  the  Stiite  Church.    The  city  lies  in  the 
needed  fortius  purpose  will  be  made  into  a  very  center  of  the  district  and  is  known  in 
hall,  where  some  70  or  100  persons  can  lind   the  oldest  history  of  Sweden.    Our  success 
room  for  worship.    This  they  will  do  as  soon  has  been  very  good  there  during  the  last 
as  they  can  obtain  from  the  squire  a  lot  for  five  years.    A  new  church  has  been  built^ 
this  house.    To  build  a  chapel  would  not  be  also  a  parsonage.    Their  pastor  has  this  year 
the  best  thing,  as  the  island  is  of  such  a  only  S130  of  missionary'  money.    The  pros- 
shape,  Ix'ing  long  and  narrow,  that  many ,  peets  are  bright.    Members,  344;  value  of 
persons  cannot  come  together  in  one  place,   property,  $f),750 ;  debt,  S3,240. 
but  the  preacher  has  to  go  from  village  to      Motala  is  a  little  city  with  3,000  inhabitants, 
village  and  hold  meetings  in  many  places.   It  is  sitiuited  by  the  Gota  Canal,  in  which 
Population,  about  2,000.    With  exception  of  thesti^aniei-s  pass,  which  run  between  Stock- 
the   St^ite  Church  no  oth«»r  denomination   holm  and  G<Heborg**  the  inner  way."    Some 
than  ours  has  regular  work  in  this  place.         two  miles  off  is  one  of  the  largest  factories 

Stenhamra  is  a  place  for  stonecutting.    It  for  mechanical  work  in  our  country.    Also 
can  be  reached  from  Stockholm  (except  in   in  the  neighborhood    we    have   preachinf^ 
winter)  by  stt'amcr  in  two  hours.    There  are   pUices.    The   work   is  successful,  but  our 
about  C(X)  people  living  here.    Some  of  our  society  is  yet  weak.    At  a  time  of  financial 
membei*s  in  St.  Peter's,  Stockholm,  removed   depn^ssion,  years  ago  our  church  was  sold. 
there  years  ago  an<l  w«»re  visited  by  preach-  Later  it  was  redeemed,  and  as  we  have  had 
ers  from  the  city.    For  six  years  preachers   some  revivals  there  (though  not  many  ac- 
were  stationed  th«'re,  and  things  went  on  so   cessions  to  the  church)  w«^  have  good  hdpe 
that  they  wei*e  able  to  ei*ect  a  little  chapel,   for  the  future.     Members,    203;   value    of 
There  has  l)een  very  little  success  during  church  property,  $5,400 ;  debt,  $1,817. 
the  last  years.    For  the  present  a  suporan- ,     Boxholm  is  a  place  by  the  hea<l  line  of  the 
nuated  brother  is  living  there,  but  he  is  not  railroad  that  runs  between  Stockholm  and 
able  to  do  much  work.    We  have  30  mem-  Malmo.    There  are  two  iron  works,  one  of 
bers,  and  they  are  visited  from  Stockholm,   them  large,  also  sawmills,  etc.    Population, 
as  we  cannot  have  a  preacher  stationed  in  i  about  2,000.    We  have  a  good  society  there, 
the  phwje,  because  we  have  no  money  to  The  progress  has  not  been  large,  but  some 
support  him.    Value  of  chapel,  $1,215;  debt,   have  been  added  to  the  church  this  year. 
•257.  The   chapel   is   worth   SI  ,350;   debt,  $185; 

In  the  province  of  OstergotUtnd  we  have  members,  153,  of  whom  some  are  living  in 
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Tranan,  a  market  place  with  1,600  inhab-  i  place,  as  it  is  a  center,  and  by  the  help  of 
itants.  !  God  we  will  in  the  future  have  a  good  so- 

Lotorp  is  a  circuit  with  four  iron  works,  ciety  there.  Population,  7,1U0. 
Population  in  all  about  3,000,  spread  over  a !  Oskarshanin  is  a  city  with  a  good  seaport 
large  surface.  We  have  two  chapels  there, '  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  has  5,7€H)  inhab- 
one  at  a  place  named  Sotustt/rp,  The  Held  '  itants.  Our  work  there  is  24  years  old,  and 
is  very  extensive,  but  still  we  cannot  afford  is  in  good  very  condition.  They  pay  their 
to  divide  it,  on  account  of  pecuniarj'^  wants,  pastor  more  than  half  of  his  salary.  The 
It  will  take  many  years  before  the  society  church  is  worth  ^,780;  debt,  $1,269;  mem- 
can  support  their  own  pastor.    At  present  bers,  148. 

they  caimot  give  more  than  about  $125.  i  Eksjo  is  a  little  city  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Church  property  is  worth  $1,890 ;  debt,  $231 ; ,  countrj\  It  hjis  3,500  inhabitants.  Oursuc- 
meulbei-s,  114.  cess  has  not  been  very  large  during  the 

Waldcmarsvik.  Here  wo  had  preachers  ,  last  years,  and  the  people  are  poor.  Never- 
stationod  for  some  years,  and  in  the  begin-  theless  we  must  continue  there,  and  we  hope 
ning  there  wore  some  signs  of  success.  A  for  better  results.  Close  by  to  the  city  is  a 
little  chapel  was  th(»n  erected,  and  it  is  still  field  where  part  of  the  Swedish  army  is 
in  our  possession.  It  is  worth  $1,215,  and  drilled  during  the  summer  months.  "We 
there  is  no  debt  on  it.  But  we  cannot  do '  have  163  members;  the  little  church  is  worth 
much  in  this  little  community,  which  has  $4,725,  and  has  a  debt  on  it  of  $1,910.  There 
only  600  inhabitants.  No  industry  is  there, .  are  three  regular  preaching  places  in  the 
only  farm  work  and  a  little  of  merchant  neighborhood. 

business.  We  have  25  members  in  all,  and  .  In  Westervik  we  have  had  very  good  suc- 
the  place  is  visited  from  Norrkoping,  though  cess.  For  the  present  we  are  somewhat 
it  is  very  difllcult,  bc^cause  there  is  more  hindenMl.  Our  good  brother  that  works 
than  35  miles  between  these  places,  and  there  '  there  has  been  sick  during  a  large  part  of 
is  no  railroad.    The  outlook  is  gloomy.  '  the  year.    There  have  also  been  some  other 

The  province  of  Smaland  consists  of  three  troubles.  The  city,  which  has  6,780  inhali- 
**  Ian,"  every  oue  with  a  governor,  and  two  itant<*,  lies  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of 
dioceses,  each  with  its  l)ishop.  We  havo  12  Oskarshamn.  To  the  charge  belongs  two 
stations  in  this  province,  of  which  one  be-  other  pUicos-Talernm  and  Gamleby,  where 
longs  to  the  Western  District.  In  the  South-  we  have  regular  preaching  with  good  re- 
ern  we  have  Knhnar,  \V*'jr\o,  Oshirshanin,  suits.  Number  of  members,  210;  chureh 
Eh'sjo,  Wf'iitervik,  ^^ont^terait,  Naasjo  and  property,  $2,273 ;  debt,  $325. 
HreUanda,  Skruf,  Ankarsrum,  Dytahnmrnnr  IMonsteras  is  one  of  our  oldest  stations.  It 
and  Wrakn,  and  Delanj.  is  a  village  with  1,100  inhabitants.    The  little 

Kalmar  is  on(5  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scan- ,  society  there  is  in  good  con<lition,  and  there 
dinavia.  It  is  situated  on  the  east<»rn  coast,  an*  two  prem^hing  plax?es  in  the  neighbor- 
just  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  penin-  hoo<l.  one  of  them  with  a  little  chapel,  which 
sula,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  governor  and  a  was  ])Jnlt  a  year  ago.  Members,  77;  chapel 
bishop.  Methodism  began  here  in  1870.  In  worth  $1,530 ;  debt.  $217. 
the  laU'r  years  the  success  has  not  been  ver\'  Nm^sjo  is  a  railroad  junction,  with  abont 
g(KHl,  but  we  are  gaining  our  way.  The  out-  four  thr»usand  people.  We  ha^'e  a  fine 
lookis  uowgood,  btitwe  needagood  Pente-  church  there  worth  S3,240,  with  a  debt  of 
cost  there.  Members,  1(55 :  cliurch  property,  $1,4«5  on  it.  The  church  is  w(^ll  located,  and 
$2,700;  (le])t,  Sl3o;  population,  12.300.  the  society  is  in  goofl  condition.    On   the 

Wexio  is  also  the  seat  (^f  a  governor  and  a  same  circuit  is  another  preaching  place, 
bishop.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  bo-  Hvetlan<la,  where  we  have  had  wonderful 
gan  there,  and  we  hav(»  not  yet  any  chun^h  success  during  the  last  year.  This  place  ift 
property  in  the  eity.  l)ut  preach  in  a  rented  near  to  the  only  gold  mine  in  our  country. 
hall.    The  sucecss  has  Ik^cu  good,  and  we   Members,  154. 

march  for^vard.  but  not  so  swift  as  we  wish  to  Sknif.  Our  work  there  is  not  more  than 
do.  We  have  133  members  liere  and  in  De-  seven  years  old.  but  we  have  had  good  sno- 
lary,  which  place  was  separated  from  Wexio  cess.  It  is  a  large  circuit,  with  five  preach- 
at  the  189G  Conference.  As  they  have  to  pay  i ng  places.  Two  of  them  are  railroad  sta- 
a  large  rent  they  cannot  do  much  for  their ,  tions,  each  with  a  chapel  erected  in  the  last 
pastor's  support,  but  we  cannot  leave  the  i  two  years.    They  are  worth  together  tSlO^ 
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and  the  debt  is  $135.  The  remaining  three 
places  are  in  country  places.  The  young 
man  that  is  stationed  there  this  year  receives 
only  $40  from  the  Missionary  Society.  Mem- 
bers, 68, 
Ankarsrum  is  a  place  with  two  iron'works 


thirty  years  ago,  when  the  sainted  Rev.  O. 
G.  Hedstrom,  of  the  Bethel  Ship  in  New 
York,  who  is  counted  as  the  father  of  the 
Swedish  Methodism,  visited  some  of  his 
relatives  in  the  neighborhood,  and  preached 
in  the  city.    We  have  now  a  good  self-sup- 


and  a  shipping  port.  Population,  about  three  :  porting  society  there,  with  a  church  worth 


thousand.  We  have  worked  there  for  eight 
years,  but  the  place  has  not  been  a  special 
appointment  before  1894.    Some  success  has 


$4,050  and  free  of  debt.  When  Prince  Bema- 
dotte,  who  is  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
resided  here  four  years  ago  he  was  a  regular 


followed  our  work.     They  are  building  a  attendant  at  our  Sunday  services.    The  out- 


church  there,  for  which  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  iron  works  has  given  them  a  lot. 
But  they  are  poor,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  complete  the  building,  which  will 
also  include  a  little  parsonage.    About  sixty 


look  is  promising.  Many  have  joined  on 
probation  this  year.  Number  of  members^ 
272. 

KarWiamn,  with  7,010  inhabitants,  is  a  less 
considerable    place,  but   a   good   seaport. 


dollars  a  year  of  the  missionary  money  has  j  Three  railroads  run  through  the  city,  but 
been  given  to  this  place  to  assist  them  in  there  is  not  mucli  of  industry.  We  have  a 
supporting  their  preacher  during  these  three  little  good  society  there,  with  a  neat  chapel. 


years.    Value  of  building,  $2,160;  present 
debt,  $747;  members,  51. 

Lof tahammar  and  Wraka  are  two  country 
places.  They  were  at  first  preaching  i)laces 
to  Westervik,  but  were  organized  as  an  ap 


Chapel  worth  $2,700 ;  debt,  $945 ;  members, 
137. 

In  the  province  of  Skane,the  southeast  part 
of  Sweden,  we  have  five  stations,  namely, 
Malmo  with  Limhamji,  Limd,  Landskro7\ay 


pointment  for  themselves  twenty  years  ago. ,  Helsingborg  and  Bjuf  and  Baa. 
The  success  has  been  good.  We  have  many  Malmo,  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
good  members  there.  In  all  there  are  155.  province,  ranks  as  the  third  of  cities  in  our 
They  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  with  '  country.  It  has  52,500  inhabitants.  We 
the  exception  of  $55,  which  comes  from  tiie  \  have  worked  there  since  1871,  but  the  suc- 
Missionary  Society,  to  help  them  support  cess  has  not  been  very  groat,  chiefly  because 


their  preacher.    Two  chapels  are  on  this  cir- 
cuit, worth  together  $1,404.     Debt,  $40. 
Delary  is  a  place  with  a  pulp  factory.  The 


we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  suitable  place 
for  worship.  During  the  last  years  there 
have  been  many  signs  for  a  better  state  of 


leading  man  of  this  work  has  been  a  mem-  things.    We  had  a  good  revival  there  last 
ber  of  our  Church  since  he  was  a  schoolboy.  '  year,  and  many  were  added  to  the  church. 


He  is  a  well-educated  engineer,  speaks  Eng- 
lish and  Germau  fluently,  and  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  company,  in  whose  interest  he 
often  travels  in  Germany  and  England.  He 
has  been  a  local  preacher  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  is  the  real  leader  of  our 


Our  people  are  planning  to  build  a  house, 
but  everything  is  very  high  in  price,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  risk  too  much.  The  outlook 
is  goo<l. 

In  Limhamn  (with  a  factory  in  the  neigh- 
borliood^,  with  some  four  thousand  inhab- 


little  society  there.  For  the  present  we  have  itants,  we  began  two  years  ago.  The  place 
one  of  our  old  men  there  as  preacher,  and  he  i  belongs  to  Malmo,  but  they  pay  a  young 
receives  only  $40  of  missionary  funds.  A  '  man  there  as  assistant  to  our  preacher  in 
small  but  good  church  is  built  there,  cost- .  the  city.  The  manager  of  the  factory  is  a 
ing  $1,350.  Debt,  $632.  There  are  two  other  i  Christian  and  known  all  the  country  over  as 
preaching  places  on  this  circuit.  '  one  of  the  best  Sunday  school  workers.     He 

Blekinge  is  a  province  where,  in  old  times,  does  not  belong  to  our  church,  but  he  is  a 
many  battles  were  fought  between  Swedes  friend  of  our  cause.  There  is  scarcely  a 
and  Danes.  Sometimes  it  belonged  to  Den- '  meeting  held  in  our  hall  at  which  not  one  or 
mark,  but  this  is  now  long  ago.  In  this  more  are  converted,  and  sometimes  their 
province  we  have  two  appointments,  both  of  number  is  large.  They  have  erected  a  house, 
them  cities  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden,  in  which  is  a  hall  for  the  services,  and  the 
They  are :  rest  of  the  house  is  rented  out.    But  the  hall 

Karlskrona,  with  22,500  inhabitants,  the  often  proves  too  small  for  the  crowd.  Value 
seat  of  the  governor.     Here  the  Swedish  of  building,  $1,674;  debt,  $1,453;  number  of 


navy  is  stationed.    Our  work  began  about 


members  in  Malmo  and  Limhamn  is  312. 
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cese.  Here  is  a  university,  with  four  facul- 
ties, constituted  in  1GG6 ;  students,  about  900. 
Population,  15,700.  The  minister  of  the 
State  Church,  who  preached  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Wesle^'nn  chapel  in  Stockholm, 


Lund  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio-  have  good  success  in  HelBinfi^borfif  also  in  the 


future. 

Bjuf  and  Baa  are  two  places,  which,  to- 
gether with  one  other  preaching  place,  con- 
stitute a  circuit.  Bjuf  has  a  large  coal  mine 
and  a  population  of  some  two  thousand,  and 


October  25, 1840,  was  later  appointed  bishop  I  Baa  is  a  quarter  of  fishers  and  a  seapoiti 
in  Lund.  Our  Church  has  worked  here  since  with  2,500  persons.  We  have  worked  there 
1872,  but  we  have  had  many  difficulties  and  about  twenty  years  with  suooess.  Tvo 
much  opposition  from  the  clergy  of  the  State  I  chapels  are  on  the  circuit,  worth  together 
Church.  Nevertheless,  our  preachers  have  i  $3,240,  and  with  a  debt  of  $1,820.  Members, 
continued  their  work,  and  now  we  have  not  112.  The  outlook  is  good, 
much  of  open  opposition  from  these  quar-  In  all  the  places  where  we  work  the  State 
ters ;  but  there  is  a  general  slyness  in  the  Church  has  more  or  less  preaching.  Bat 
minds  of  the  people  that  makes  the  field  un- 1  the  general  stiffness  in  their  sermons  mabeB 
usually  hard.  Signs  for  the  better  are,  j  the  people  think  that  the  preachers  do  not 
nevertheless,  apiK»aring.    In  the  neighbor-  mean  what  they  say,  especially  so  if  ths 


hood  we  have  two  i>r(.»aching  places.    Mem- 
bers, 103 ;  no  church  proi)erty. 

Landskrona  is  a  city  with  13,300  inhabit- 
ants.    Regiments  of  the  army  are  stationed 


minister  himself  does  not  live  according  to 
his  preaching.  In  the  last  years  the  state  of 
things  is  somewhat  better,  because  the 
Church  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  oompeCl- 


here.  We  have  worked  here  for  about  ten  "  tion  from  our  side,  as  well  as  from  Baptists 
years,  and  have  had  goo<l  success.  A  church  \  and  the  Congregationalists,  orFree  Aasoda- 
was  erected  five  yeai*s  ago,  but  there  is  a' tions,  who  also  work  in  these  and  other  places, 
large  debt  on  it.  It  is  really  a  wonder  that  There  are  only  seven  places  on  my  district 
our  little  society  has  come  through.  Now  ■  where  the  Baptists  have  not  preachers  sta- 
we  hope  that  the  worst  is  over,  so  that  the  tioned,  and  the  Free  Lutherans,  or  Congre- 
finances  will  not  hinder  the  religious  work. '  gationalists,  are  everywhere.  Other  religious 
There  is  one  good  i)reachi ng  place  in  the  '  denominations,  there  are  none  worth  men- 
neighborhood.  Value  of  church,  $9,180;  tioning,  with  the  excepticm  of  Stockholm  and 
debt,  $5,022;  members,  117.  j  Malmo,  where  the  Koman  CatholieSp  as  well 

Helsingborg  is  a  promising  city,  with  ^  as  tli«*  Mormons,  have  their  organizations. 
a  i)opulation  that  has  doubled  in  15  years,  The  Salvation  Army  is  also  operating  in  all 
and  is  now  22,400.  From  Helsingborg  it  the  places  where  we  are,  witli  the  exception 
takes  only  13  minutes  by  feny  to  cross  the  of  two.  But  in  smaller  communities  they 
water  to  Elsinore,  on  the  Denmark  coast,  cannot  do  very  much,  and  their  work  is  now 
Here  goes  the  regular  road  from  the  conti-  almost  more  of  the  philanthropic  than  of  the 
nont  to  western  Sweden  and  Norway.  religious  cliaracter. 

Our  success  has  been  good  during  the  There  is  surely  a  good  future  for  Meth- 
last  years.  A  fine  church  was  erected  last '  odism  in  Sweden.  We  are  gaining  the  con- 
summer,  and,  though  the  debt  on  it  is  con-  \  fidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  more  and 
siderable,  yet  the  interest  on  this  debt  will  mon\  May  w«^  nil  be  loyal  and  faithful  to 
not  amount  to  the  sum  it  would  cost  to  rent  the  Lord,  who  has  called  us  to  be  his  wit^ 
a  hall.  Number  of  members,  120;  value  of  \  nesses!  And  may  his  kingdom  come  In  all 
church,  $8,000;  debt,  $5,000.    We  hope  to   its  power! 


FiXLANDPiHs.— Mrs.  A.  Tweedie  h;is  lately  written  a  book  entitled  Tlirongh  Finland  in 
Carts.  She  says  :  **  The  Finlanders  are  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  every  respect  £leo* 
trie  light  is  universal,  the  telephone  is  used  by  ever>'body,  cycling  has  penetrated  the 
remotest  villages.  Woman  shares  all  the  advantages  of  material  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress. In  the  nmtter  of  education  Finland  is  more  a<lvanced  than  in  anything  else,  and 
women  have  absolutely  equal  rights  with  men  in  the  field  of  learning.  The  university  is 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  there  is  none  of  that  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  men  which 
has  been  so  noticeal)le  of  late  in  England  as  to  the  education  of  women  and  the  equality 
of  right  at  the  universities." 
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BT  BEV.  fi. 

TRABmON  informs  us  that  otiglDftUy 
the  Fin  land  iaa-8  peaking  people  came 
from  Ajsia,  and  the  Swedish-speakiog  peo- 
ple from  Gotland.  The  Swedish-speaking 
make  only  an  eighth  of  the  population,  the 


toms  and  usages,  their  own  languages,  their 
patience  and  perseverance. 

Under  the  darluiess  of  paganism  the  Fin- 
landers  believed  in  many  gods,  but  their 
heathen  worship  was  very  plain.  They  had 
no  temples,  no  priests,  and  no  Images.  They 
worshiped  trees,  lakes,  wells,  animals,  and 
birds,  and  the  wisest  men  among  them  per- 
formed worship  by  means  of  sacrifices  and 
prayers. 

Christianity  was  introduced  iu  the  year 
1157,  when  the  Swedish  king,  "Erik  den 
heljge  "  (Saint  Erik)  made  a  crusade  in  Fin- 
land, He  landed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abo,  with  a  well-rumiBhed  army  and  many 
priests.  When  he  landed  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  Fiulandera  to  abjure  their  pagan 
faith  and  be  baptized  in  the  religion  of  the 
true  God.  But  the  Finlanders  would  nut 
leave  their  old  gods.  There  was  a  bloody 
battle  between  the  two  nations,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  on  the  aide  of  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Finlanders  were  obliged  to  be  baptized— 
they  had  to  choose  between  baptism  and 
death. 

History  tells  us  that  the  people  were  ar- 
ranged altogether,  and  King  Erik  and  his 
priests  performed  the  baptism  by  dipping 
a  broom  In  water  and  sprinkling  the  water 
on  the  gathered  people.    In  this  manner  the 
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Finlanders  weremade  Christians— or,rather. 
Catholics. 
Many  years  passed  under  a  lai^  spiritual 

darkness,  as  is  easy  to  Hk  understood.  But 
then  came  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  and 
with  it  a  more  blessed  time  for  Finland.  A 
learned  Finlander,  by  name  Michael  Agri- 
cola,  having  studied  in  Wittenberg,  turned 
,  the  Findlondian  language  Into  writing,  and 
in  1540  he  had  a  hornbook  printed— Luther's 
Little  CaiecAwm— and  a  little  prayer  book,  in 
the  Flnlandlan  language.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Finlandian  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, and  published  it  in  1518. 

After  the  Lutheran  religion  was  Intro- 
duced it  was  not  long  before  the  State  took 
the  religion  and  made  it  the  State  religion, 
and  this  was  not  indeed  'the  best  for  the  de- 
velopment of  spiritual  life  nmong  the  people. 
1  The  Findlandian  Church  has  not  been  able 
'  to  bring  forth  a  thorough  renewal  of  man's 
fallen  state  and  satisfy  the  spiritual  need  of 
[  the  people.  The  esteemed  Bishop  Alopeus, 
lately  deceased,  has  testified  to  this  In  a 
book  published  by  him,  in  which  he  says: 
"  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
came  forth  a  spiritual  movement,  or  awak- 
ening In  the  Findlandian  Church,  produced 
by  some  persons— ministers  and  laymen— 
and  many  o[  the  people  were  awakened. 
.  But  the  Church  was  not  able  to  satisfy  thefr 
I  need  or  load  them  any  longer.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  these  awakened  souls  dl- 
Tide<I  themselves  into  several  sects,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  opinions  of  religions, 
of  whom  only  two  exist  at  present  as  chief 
branches  of  tho  said  movement,  namely,  the 
so-called  Hedltergians  and  Laestadians." 

Both  these  branches  are  very  numerous, 
especially  among  the  Finlandian -speaking 
and  the  Laplandian  people.  They  both  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  in  the  State  Church,  but 
are  dissimilar  in  almost  everything  else,  and 
cannot  tolerate  each  other. 

Tlie  Baptvtl  Church  began  their  work  in 
Finland  In  1854  through  a  Swedish  mission- 
ary named  MoUersvard.  Yet  their  work  has 
been  almost  exclusively  among  the  Swedish- 
speaking  people  In  the  provinces,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  statistics,  they  have  at  pres- 
ent nearly  a  thousand  members.  In  Rassia 
the  Swedish  Baptists  have  succeeded  better, 
Isecause  they  have  tintted  the  Gennan  Bap- 
tists, who  have  legal  rights  there. 
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T/ie  Sicediah  Mtstnonary  Company,  or  so- '  not  tolerate  that.  They  gathered  together 
called  Waldenstromians,  began  their  work  ■  all  the  books  and  tracts  that  our  brother 
in  Finland  in  1880  through  missionaries  had  brought  from  America  and  distributed 
from  Sweden.  Their  work  has  spread  among  the  people  and  burnt  them.  Yet  one 
largely,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  copy  of  HestfT  Ann  Rogers  was  saved  from 
cities.  We  have  no  statistics  from  them,  the  fire  by  a  newly  converted  ^rl.  The 
but  they  probably  number  over  two  thou-  same  lxx)k  with  its  burnt  cover  is  still  left, 
sand.  They  also  publish  a  monthly  paper  and  it  was  shown  to  me  when  I  first  visited 
that  has  a  large  circulation.  :  the  ol<l  brother  who  is  still  living,  although 

The  JewH  an*  ver>'  numerous  in  Finland,   over  eighty  years  old. 
especially  in  Helsingfors  and  Wiborg.    In      Many  years  passed  away  without  any  con- 
Helsingfors  they  have  their  own  market.        '  siderable  movement,  but  during  this  time 

T'te  Grecian  Orthodar  r/i//rt7t  have  gained  God  pivpun^d  other  messengers  from  the 
a  large  following  in  Finland,  because  the  ,  Methodist  Church  in  America.  Abouttwenty- 
whole  land  is  under  Russian  dominion.  five  years  later  other  Finlandian  sailors  were 

The  ScUvntion  Armtj  began  their  work  in  converted  in  New  York,  and  amon^  them 
Finland  in  1889.  a    sailor    named    Gustaf   Bamlund,    from 

Ha<l  the  Finlandian  State  Church  fulfilled  Kristinestad.  He,  too,  had  a  wisli  to  go  back 
her  duty  truly,  our  Lord  had  never  suffered  to  his  native  countrj'and  warn  relatives  and 
other  societies  to  ent(»r  inU)  her  field.  We  fricMids  and  tell  them  to  n.»pent  and  believe 
have  already  in<»ntroned  that  the  Finlandian  .  the  Gosi)el.  Aftt^r  returning  to  his  home  he 
people  have  a  deej)  revei*ence  for  their  r<»-  began  to  hold  prayer  and  class  meetings 
ligion,  but  much  of  it  is  only  an  outward  here  and  there  in  the  houses,  and  many  were 
form.  lu  many  places  we  find  the  Bil)lo  converted,  some  of  whom  still  live  i^d  still 
and  other  religious  books,  and  the  families  rejoice  in  their  faith  in  Christ.  He  wrote 
have  their  walls  covered  with  sentences  of  several  letters  to  friends  in  America  and  Swe- 
Scripture,  and  yet  it  happens  that  there  is  den,  requesting  that  a  missionary  be  sent, 
an  alehouse  in  the  next  nwm,  and  criminals  but  he  never  got  any  satisfactory  answer. 
fill  the  prisons.  The  HUito  Church  beting  In  1k73  he  went  to  Stockholm,  at  the  re- 
such  as  it  is,  w(»  may  not  wonder  that  Gofi  quest  of  many  fritMids,  in  order  to  meet 
suffered  the  Methodists  to  enter  Finland.      i  Bishop  Harris  at  the  Sweden  Annual  Ck>nfer- 

en<'e  an<l  asked  him  to  sen<l  a  missionary  to 
Methodism  Enteiung  Finland.  ,  Finland.    Bishop  Harris,  having  heard  Idm 

As  Methoflism  came  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  received  his  petition,  was  very  much  in- 
and  Denmark  originally  from  the  work  of  terested  in  the  cause,  and  asked  me  if  Iwould 
the  MethmlLst  Episeopal  Church  among' goto  Finland.  Without  any  hesitation  Ian- 
Scandinavian  peoph*  in  New  York,  so  also  swered,"  I  will  go  where  God  and  the  Church 
did  Methodism  come  to  Finland.  '  sond  me." 

Among  the  sailors  who  were  converted  to  But  he  who  was  superintendent  in  Sweden 
God  and  unit<»d  with  the  Methodist  Episco-  at  that  tinn'  replied  that  he  could  not  spare 
pal  Church  in  New  York  in  1858,  there  was  a  any  of  the  ordain«Ml  elders,  for  he  had  only 
Finlandian  sailor  by  name  GusUif  Lf»rvik.  two  such,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  Gonse- 
Feeling  an  earnest  desire  to  work  for  the  quently  the  Brother  Barnlund  had  to  return 
conversion  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned  home  without  a  missiouarj'.  Yet  Bishop 
to  Finland  in  1859.  and  in  his  native  city,  Harris  promised  him  **  a  missionary  shall  be 
Old  Wasa,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  sent  to  Finland  as  soon  as  our  Lord  has 
large  congn^gations,  exhorting  them  to  flee  given  us  ou(s  for  I  see  evidently  that  God 
from  the  wrath  to  come  and  believe  in  Christ, '  points  out  that  way  into  great  and  power- 
and  many  were  awakened  and  converted  ful  Russia." 
through  his  work.  |     In  1880  two  local  preachers  went  from  the 

But  the  enemy  of  souls  caused  persecu-  Methodist  8o(»iety  at  Upsala  to  Finland  and 
tion  through  Lutheran  clergymen  against .  began  to  preach  in  the  city  of  Abo,  where 
Lervik  and  his  newly  converted  friends,  and  they  at  first  had  good  success  and  many 
because  of  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  hearers.  But  in  consequence  of  a  mistake 
his  public  meetings,  and  then  he  went  from  |  that  they  committed  there  arose  a  storm  of 
house  to  house  and  distributed  religious  persecution,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
books  and  tracts.    But  his  enemies  could  ;  turn  to  Sweden. 
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The  same  year  there  went  to  Finland  an- 
other local  preacher  named  E.  Llndborg. 
He  made  Nikolaistad  his  dwelling  place  and 
began  to  hold  religious  meetings.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  Lutheran  clergymen  was 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  go  on  foot  to  Kristinestad.  When 
he  came  to  that  place  he  was  heartily  re- 
ceived by  Brother  Barn  hind,  who  soon  helped 
him  to  preach  and  hold  prayer  meetings,  and 
God  blessed  his  work  with  the  saving  of 
souls.  He  also  published  a  monthly  paper 
called  The  Finlandian  Evangelist,  with  500 
copies  a  month  for  one  year,  and  then  it 
ceased.  He  returned  to  Nikolaistad  and  con- 
tinued to  preach,  but  formed  no  society, 
which  was  a  mistake. 

In  1881  Llndborg  visited  the  Sweden 
Annual  Conference,  and  reported  his  work, 
and  the  President  of  the  Conference,  Bishop 
Peck,  arranged  that  for  the  year  to  come 
an  elder  from  Sweden,  by  name  J.  Eihl- 
strom,  should  visit  Finland,  which  was  done 
in  the  month  of  August.  During  his  visit 
in  Nikolaistad  he  formed  a  little  society  and 
administered  the  sacrament. 

But  this  brought  difficulties  to  Lindborg, 
who  remained  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
newly  formed  class.  He  received  a  formal 
calling:  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  in 
the  city  of-  Abo,  where  he  was  forbidden  to 
deliver  religious  discourses  and  enjoined  to 
leave  the  land.  But  Lindborg  declared  that 
he  must  remain  because  the  people  claimed 
his  service.  Then  the  bishop  gave  him  per- 
mission to  continue  his  work,  only  that  he 
must  not  speak  against  the  State  Church. 

But  the  Lutheran  clergymen  at  Nikolai- 
stad were  of  another  opinion,  and  they 
brought  action  against  Lindborg  the  second 
time  and  he  was  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  cathedral  chapter  at  Abo,  but  there  he 
was  acquitted. 

After  this  the  clergymen  at  Nikolaistad 
were  more  yielding,  which  was  shown  when 
an  old  woman  came  to  the  rector  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  dangerous  to  hear  Lindborg 
preach, to  which  he  answered,  "No; "add- 
ing, "  I  have  heard  him  myself  with  rejoic- 
ing, and  besides,  the  Methodists  are  nothing 
but  strong  Lutherans."  In  this  manner, 
Llndborg  began  and  continued  the  work  in 
northern  Finland. 

In  1882  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  made  .the  first  ap- 
propriation to  our  work  in  Finland,  namely, 
two  hundred  dollars  for  BrotherK.  Lindborg. 


In  1883  at  the  Sweden  Annual  Conference 
at  Norrkoping,  Bishop  Foster  appointed 
Pastor  Gustaf  Wagnson  missionary  in  Fin- 
land. His  appointment  was  accounted  by 
many  like  being  sent  to  Siberia,  but  Brother 
Wagnson  received  the  appointment  with 
calmness  and  trust  in  God.  He  settled  in 
Nikolaistad  and  took  up  the  work  there  with 
Lindborg  as  his  assistant.  On  Sunday,  July 
8, 1883,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Fin- 
land, from  Rom.  1.  16.  He  also  visited  fre- 
quently Kristinestad,  Nerpes,  and  Gamla 
(old)  Karleby,  and  preached  the  word  of  God 
and  delivered  temperance  discourses.  Soon 
he  was  known  as  a  good  temperance  preacher. 
His  honorable  life  and  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  produced  reverence  among  the  peo- 
ple both  for  himself  and  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  many  are  those  that  remember 
and  love  him  still.  His  young  wife  also  was 
beloved  because  of  her  plain  conduct  of  life 
and  piety.  The  Sunday  school  was  her  prin- 
cipal mission.  During  their  three  years  in 
Nikolaistad  she  attended  two  Sunday  schools 
and  went  on  foot  about  two  Eussian  versts 
between  them  every  Sunday,  leading  the  in- 
struction. But  she  could  not  endure  the  cli- 
mate, and  our  dear  Brother  Wagnson  re- 
turned to  Sweden. 

In  1884  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  sent 
to  Finland  by  Bishop  Hurst  as  missionary 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  commenced  work 
and  open  a  mission  at  Helsingfors,  the  capi- 
tal of  Finland*  August  5,  1884,  I  left  my 
family  (wife  and  six  little  children)  in  the 
hands  of  God  and  set  out  from  southern  Swe- 
den to  my  new  field.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  August  111  arrived  in  Helsingfors. 

As  I  had  no  acquaintance  there  I  put  up 
at  Hotel  Klenechs,  where  they  immediately 
demanded  my  pass.  The  first  day  I  re- 
mained in  my  room  in  earnest  prayer  to  God. 
The  next  day  I  bought  the  Finlandian  book 
of  the  law  and  studied  it  diligently  in  order 
to  know  my  rights  and  duties  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  third  day  I  asked 
God  fervently  in  my  morning  prayer  that 
the  Lord  would  open  a  door  to  me  and  help 
me  to  come  in  contact  with  a  person  to  be 
relied  on.  After  that  I  read  in  the  directory 
of  the  city,  and  there  found  a  well-known 
name,  E.  O.  Florell.  Immediately  I  went  to 
his  dwelling  place  and  found  him  a  Metho- 
dist brother  whom  I  had  learned  to  know 
twenty-one  years  before  at  the  Swedish 
Bethel  Ship  congregation  in  New  York. 
This  brother  was  professor  at  the  universily 
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in  Helflingfors  and  a  respected  man  in  the :  September  17, 1884,  a  young  olergym 
city.  After  conversation  and  prayer  to  God  or,  rather,  candidate— appeared  against  me 
for  a  while,  he  accompanied  me  to  an  asylum  at  one  of  our  services  in  the  sohoolhouse,  in 
(an  institution)  for  fallen  women  and  or- ,  order  to  dispute  with  me  about  the  doctrine 
phans,  where  I  was  invited  by  the  governess  of  sanctifloation,  because  I  had  preached  (xl 
of  the  Institution  to  preach  my  first  sermon  this  matter  this  time.  The  next  Sunday  the 
in  Finland,  which  I  also  did  and  had  Rev.  3.  same  young  man  came  to  me  at  the  close  of 
20  for  my  text.  After  closing  the  service  I  the  service  and  asked  pardon  for  his  former 
was  invited  to  preach  the  next  Sunday  in  n ,  appearing.  He  was  then  a  truly  penitent 
seminary  for  girls.  soul,  and  asked  for  license  to  partake  with 

I  perceived  that  I  must  have  a  preaching  us  in  our  first  Loni's  Supper, 
place  of  my  own  for  the  success  of  the  Sunday,  October  5,  1884,  by  request  of 
cause,  but  to  find  such  a  one  was  no  easy '  several  Christian  friends,  we  celebrateii  the 
thing.  Soon  a  large  house,  or  hall,  of  the  Loni's  Supper  for  the  first  time  in  Helsing- 
students  was  offered  mo  for  thirty-five  fors,  and  twenty-two  persons  partook  with 
marks  for  everj'  meeting,  but  I  dared  not  us  in  the  eoinniemoratlve  festival  of  our 
take  upon  myself  the  paying  of  such  a  large  Lord,  a  candidate,  or  young  clergyman, 
sum.     After  much  effort  I  hired  a  former  being  among  them. 

merchant's  shop  for  2,Ojio  marks  per  year. '  Sunday,  Octul>er  12,  our  first  collection  in 
Soon  this  place  wfis  too  small,  and  after  Helsingfors  was  taken,  amounting  to  twenty- 
some  time  I  hii*e<l  a  hirger  and  more  con-  five  marks  and  twenty-one  penni. 
venient  place  at  the  Georgs-gatim  isti'eet)  In  the  beginning  we  had  very  defectdve 
12,  for  the  sum  of  3,200  marks  p(T  year,  singing  at  our  meetings.  I  sang^  alone  as 
wliich  then  was  regarded  cheap  for  such  a  lM\«*t  I  could.  One  of  my  hearers,  Liady 
place.  Benches  (pews),  pulpit,  and  some  Frances  Parkt»r,  a  native  of  England,  came 
alterations  required  250  marks.  to  me  one  day  in  0<'tober  and  said  she  would 

Many  heard  the  word  of  God  >vith  joy  and  form  a  singing  society  in  order  to  assist  me 
interest,  and  others  <*{ime  ])ecause  of  curi-  at  the  meetings.  Being  glad  of  this,  I speed- 
osity,  in  order  to  know  what  the  Methodism  ily  hired  a  piano,  and  the  following  Sunday 
was  that  had  conie  to  their  city.  But  it  wfis  we  had  good  singing  and  music  to  animate 
not  long  until  I  was  called,  by  means  of  the  the  congregation.  This  most  esteemed  lady 
clergymen,  before  a  legal  couit  of  justice,  to<:»k  <leep  inti-rest  in  the  work  of  our  church 
and  was  forbidden  to  preach  religious  <lis-  and  directed  the  singing  from  the  beginning 
courses.  and  played  the  organ  in  our  congregation 

After  I  had  declared  my  intention  to  th(*  at  Helsingfors,  and  also  collected  money  to 
chief  police  officer  and  presented  a  copy  of  pay  the  current  expens(»s. 
our  litual  (Discipline),  and  showed  him  the  ,  October27our  fli*st  class  meeting  was  held 
particular  paragraph  about  obeying  the  in  Helsingfors,  when  thirty-six  persons 
authorities,  I  could  well  perceive  that  the  were  ]>res(Mit,  and  twenty-six  of  those  testi- 
nilers  of  Ht^lsingfors  would  not  put  a  fied  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  All  the  others 
hindram'e  in  the  way  of  my  work.  The  day  asked  for  intercession,  and  two  of  them 
after  the  trial  I  received  from  the  governor  found  peace  with  God  during  the  closing 
a  letter  of  license  to  remain  in  the  countrj',  prayer.  Ever  since  our  class  meetings  have 
and,  later  in  the  evening,  a  written  in  vita-  been  well  attended.  To  see  from  forty  to  fifty 
tion  to  hold  meetings  ever}-  Wednesday  t>ei*sons  in  a  class  meeting  was  not  unusual. 
evening  in  the  schoolhouse.  \     October  29,  lft84,  at  the  request  of  many,  a 

Septemlxirll,188-t,  our  first  regular  prayer.  Bible  cbiss  was  opened  in  the  same  school- 
meeting  at  Helsingfors  was  held.  Our  hall  house,  and  mnny  united  in  the  study  of 
was  nearly  full  of  attentive  hearers,  and   Matt.  5.  3-10. 

many  seeking  souls  prayed  in  the  congre- i  Fridny,  November  7, 1884,  we  formed  oup 
gation,  and  some  testified  that  they  had  first  Methodist  ScK'iety  in  Helsingfors,  and 
found  peace  with  God.  After  that  a  good  !  twenty-three  persons  wc^re  received  on  trial. 
revival  arose  that  continued  nearly  the  Before  the  end  of  the  Conference  year  they 
whole  autumn.  After  every  meeting  we  had  increased  to  sixtj'-five  persons, 
prayed  and  conversed  with  seeking  souls.  In  1886  two  preachers  from  Sweden  weie 
and  in  the  days  following  visited  them  in  j  sent  to  aid  me,  and  afterward  several  othew 
their  houses.  |  were  sent. 
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On  Juno  30,  1891,  the  reeolutioDof  the  Im- 
perial Senate  was  published,  which  declared 
thut  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  a 
legally  acknowledged  Church  in  Finland. 


In  August,  1891,  I  returned  to  Sweden. 
Since  then  Methodism  in  Finland  has  pro- 
gressed well,  and  those  in  charge  can  pre- 
sent its  present  condition. 


THE  FINLAND  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG   MISSION. 

Br  BET,  S.  J.  BOSEN,  SDPEBINTE.SDEST. 


THE  past  year  has  been  a  time  ol  revival 
more  or  less  at  all  the  places  where  we 
have  set  up  the  banner  of  Christ.  But  for 
various  reasons  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ren- 
der the  exact  figures  as  regards  the  number 
of  converts.  The  eharacteristies  of  the  Fin- 
lauder  are  such  that  his  train  of  thought  is 
fixed  inwardly  concealing  his  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  hating  everj'- 
thing  which  tends  toward  making  an  eihibi- 
tlon  of  religion.  Hence,  It  takes  a  long  time 
after  a  person  has  been  converted  to  God  \ 


work  during  the  past  year.  These  figures 
can  be  better,  estimated  when  we  consider 
the  Impure  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which 
these  souls  have  been  brought  up.  They 
have  been  taught  that  regeneration  takes 
place  in  baptism,  that  no  further  regenera- 
tion is  necessary,  that  in  spite  ot  open  ein 
one  is  a  child  of  Ood,  and  doubt  as  to  this  is 
looked  upon  as  evil  torments.  Of  these  new 
converts  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have 
joined  the  Church  as  probationers,  and  one 
hundred  as  full  membeiB.   NotwithstaJiding 


before  he  can  bo  induced  to  openly  make  a  I  this,  the  statistics  show  a  slight  decrease  in 
confession  of  what  he  believes.  -  full  membership,  which  is  owing  to  certain 

According  to  the  accounts  rendered  by  the   difficulties  which  arose  at  one  of  our  Finnish 
preachers  in  charge,  there  have  been  from  I  eharges,  and  resulted  for  the  time  being  in 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  persons  who  '  a  considerable  loss. 
have  been  converted  to  Ood  by  means  ot  our '     Our  services  are  everywhere  wellatt«a.4Mli 
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our  cbupels  aud  pi-euchiug  bails  proving  in  possession  of  a  flue  chapel,  and  at  the  same 
most  ins  tan  cos  inadeq  II  utc  to  seat  tlie  crowds  time  win  glorious  victt»rie8  for  the  Master, 
which  gather  to  hear  tJie  wortl  of  God.  This  but  tlie  insiiiUcient  missionary  appropria- 
is  the  more  astonishing  when,  at  the  same  tions  malce  it  impossible  to  station  a  preacher 
time,  State  Ciiurch  .int*)lerance  is  so  givat  tliere;  to  apix)int  one  would,  neverthele??*, 
tliat  she  brings  all  her  iiitluenee  to  iK'ar  in  only  require  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hindering  the  iHM.>pl«»  from  attending  our  dollars.  Who  will  help? 
meetings.  Hunger  after  the  saving  Gospel  Onr  of  the  givatest  hindrances  to  our  work- 
has,  however,  prove<l  to  lx»  with  many  of  far  among  the  Finnish-speaking  porti«>D  of  tht* 
greater  power  tliau  priestcraft.  population,  of  which  there  are  over  two  mil- 

During  tlie  year  a  step  has  been  Uiken  at  lions  in  Finland  and  nmny  millionis  in  Kus=- 
Helsingfors  wliii'li  will  provt»  of  the  utmost  sia  pro|MT,  has  ])een  the  want  of  ti-nined 
significance  in  the  futun'  annals  of  Finnish  prearhcrs.  Wf  decided  at  the  last  Annual 
Metliodism,  not  only  Ihtc  at  the  capital,  but  M<'«'ting,  with  Bishop  Goodsell's  sanction,  t'» 
for  God  and  our  cause  thronglnjut  the  coun-  «'stal)lish  a  thrologirul  school  this  year,  and 
try.  As  it  appeared  iiniH>ssible  to  ivnt  a  on  OctnlH'p  1  the  same  was  tHK?nod.  For  the 
suitable  hall  for  our  Swedish  Charge,  it  was  time  b«'ing  it  is  carried  on  at  Taninierfor.>. 
<leri(N'd  that  a  good  site  should  be  ])urchase<i.  Brother  Haggman,  who  has  i-eceived  bis 
This  has  U'^n  <lone,  an<l  legal  right  of  pos-  training  at  the  Boston  University,  is  the  su- 
session  obtained.  The  site  issituati'd  in  the  perintendent.  As  we  have  only  admittcnl 
most  ctMiVral  \n\vt  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  such  as  have  previously  had  the  opportunitj- 
an  area  of  thirtctMi  thousand  s<pian»  fert.  of  practically  taking  part  in  our  work,  thezv 
Besitles  spafr  to  buil<l  fi»r  the  Sw^'dish  and  aiv  but  four  students,  and  these  promise  to 
Finnish  Cliargt's  th«Mv  will  l>e  sunicicnt  for  hv  preachers  in'cdful  for  our  work  in  Fiu- 
our  theological  school  and  <»thcr  buildings  land,  full  of  fairh,  fervent  in  love  to  Christ 
necessary  for  tli«'  Mission.  TIumc  aiv  at  tin*  ami  their  f«*llow-creatuivs,  and  self-denying 
l»resent  time  two  timber  buildings,  «>nc  of  for  th<*  Lord's  <'a use.  Tlie  school  course  ex- 
whieh  has  been  fitted   up  as  a  temporary   tends  over  thive  years. 

l)reaching  hall  for  the  Swedish  charge  and  In  order  to  win  the  young  people  for  Christ 
holds  about  three  hundred  persons.  "NVeare  and  train  them  to  bt^  giH>d  and  useful  mem- 
sure  that  God  has  Ir'd  us  to  this  decision  an<l  bei-s  of  the  Church,  we  have  organized  young 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  ai<l  hitherto.  It  pei>plc's  societies  after  the  fashion  of  the 
will,  nevertheless,  riMpiire  a  goxl  deal  of  ef-  Epwoiih  lA*ague  at  the  majority  of  our 
fort  both  at  home  and  abroad  ere  this  enter-  charges.  The  number  of  niemliors  amount 
prise  cfm  be  carried  out.  The  pri<'e  of  the  at  the  present  time  to  between  two  hundred 
site  was  ninety  thousand  Finnish  marks  to  three  lumdnMl.  TIh'sc  s<K*ietie8,  althouf^h 
(s?l8,(M)(M,  which  was  considered  by  business  comparatively  young,  with  a  limited  mem- 
men  low.  The  repairs  amounted  tP  ten  thou-  Ix'rship,  have  already  been  productive  of 
san<l  marks,  making  the  total  cost  <»ne  hun-    nnich  goo<l. 

dred  thousan<l  nmrks.  The  debt  on  this  is  OurSunday  school  work,  in  spite  of  violent 
still  very  r-onsidcrable,  but  is  so  arr{Uige«l  opposition  from  the  State  Church  clergj-.  Is 
that  we  hope,  witli  the  h«'lp  of  (Jod  and  earned  on  with  energy  at  every  station/ We 
fricn<ls,  to  l)e  able  to  i»ayiMirway.  One  of  |,.iyo  seventc«'n  Sunday  schools  with  eleven 
our  members.  Mrs.  Frances  Parker,  has  for  hundred  and  two  selio'lars.  In  addition  to 
this  enterprise  manifested  an  unfiinchable  the  schools  we  hav(*  opened  several  tempo- 
interest,  and  at  the  personal  sacrifice  of  time  rary  schools  in  country-  pla«'es.  These  can 
and  stP'iigth  <-anvassed  for  the  buiMing  only  be  carried  on  during  the  summer,  but 
fun<l  in  (ireat  Britain.  they  promise  to  bear  good  fruit  as  in  such 

At  Hango,  a  rising  town  in  the  Sf»ulh  of  cases  we  have  the  opportunity  of  working* 
Finland  and  a  fav(»n*te  Russian  bathitig  n'-  among  childn^i  who  otherwise  would  never 
sort,  a  chapel  vahied  at  nearly  twenty  thou-  attpnd  any  scho<^l.  By  means  of  the  assist- 
sand  marks  has  ben  r'n^-ti-d  at  the  expense  ance  which  the  Sunday  School  Union  has  so 
of  a  privat<'  person,  pla<MMl  provisionally  at  kindly  given,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give 
our  disposal,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  station  out  two  periodicals  for  children,  the  one  In 
a  preacher  on  the  spot  the  property  will  be  the  Finnish  language  and  the  other  in  Swed- 
handed  r>ver  to  our  Church.  Here  is  n  splen-  ish,  together  with  other  good  literature  suit- 
did  opportunity  for  us  both  to  come  into  able  for  children.    These  periodicals  are  is- 
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sued  once  a  month  in  eight-piige  form,  with 
a  circulation  of  one  thousand  copies  each. 
These  are  valued  for  their  interesting  con- 
tents and  fine  getting  up.  The  Finnish  chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  reading. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  grant 
which  the  Tract  Society  has  allowed  us,  we 
have  been  in  a  position  to  push  our  publish- 
ing work.  Both  the  periodicals,  Nya  Bnd- 
hararen  and  HcinJian  Stnomia,  have  gained 
an  increased  circulation,  so  that  they  are 
now  issued  every  month  with  an  edition  of 
throe  thousand  copies,  making  together  a 
total  of  twenty-four  thousand  pages.  These 
are  printed  in  both  languages  of  the  country, 
have  a  circulation  among  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety, and  are  esteemed  for  their  good  con- 
tents. We  have  also  publishetl  several  tracts 
and  writings  of  various  kinds,  including 
about  half  of  John  Wesley's  sermons,  seven- 
ty-five thousand  copies,  or  one  million  pages 
in  all.  One  of  our  brethren  who  works  at  St. 
Petersburg  obtained  permission  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  hospitals  and  other  public 
institutions  weekly  and  there  distribute  sev- 
eral thousand  evangelical  tracts  and  New 
Testaments.  This  is  a  proof  of  special  guid- 
ance from  God  as  the  circulation  of  evangeli- 
cal matter  is  otherwise  attended  with  great 
difficulties  in  Russia.  This  same  brother 
who  has  a  holy  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
has  also  sent  quantities  of  tracts  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  in  this  way  by 
means  of  printed  matter  expounded  Christ 
to  many  who  are  in  a  deplorable  spiritual 
condition. 

Now  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
finances.  About  fort>'-seven  thousand  Fin- 
nish marks  have  been  collected  and  paid  away 
for  different  purposes,  which  makes  in  a 
round  sum  an  increase  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand marks  overand  above  last  year's  collec- 
tions. Considering  our  members  and  proba- 
tioners number  only  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen,  of  which  mmv  are  too  poor  to  con- 
tribute anything,  it  crn  be  easily  understood 
that  the  others  display  great  generosity  for 
the  cause  of  God.  Members  have  also  to 
pay  high  taxes  to  the  State  Church  and 
clergy. 

Although  our  friends  do  their  utmost 
toward  the  pecuniary  support,  the  work  is 
grievously  hindered  for  want  of  funds.  For 
instance  at  Lovisa,  where  one  person  alone 
gratuitously  placed  a  preaching  hall  at  our 
disposal,  and  other  friends  combined  con- 
tributed five  hundred   marks  toward  the 


preacher's  support,  we  have  had  a  preacher 
stationed  for  the  last  two  years,  which  has 
been  a  time  of  revival,  but  have  been  now 
compelled  to  leave  it  without  a  preacher,  so 
that  other  places  still  more  important  should 
not  be  left  unoccupied.  With  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  we  could  support  the 
work. 

At  Hango  we  can  come  into  possession  of 
a  new  chapel,  worth  about  tw^enty  thousand 
Finnish  marks,  as  soon  as  we  can  appoint 
a  preacher  there.  At  this  place  it  would  not 
require  mon^  than  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  station  a  preacher.  May  the  good 
God  help  us  so  that  the  harvest  will  not  be 
lost  for  want  of  means. 

The  new  Confert^nce  year  gives  hopes  of 
being  an  encouraging  one.  The  arrange- 
ments made  by  Bishop  Goodsell  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  are  already  beginning  to 
b».»ar  excellent  fruit.  The  superintendent, 
being  released  from  the  care  of  a  charge,  can 
now  devote  all  his  time  and  strength  to  the 
whole  Mission.  During  the  three  last  months 
he  has  uninterruptedly  been  traveling,  and 
has  visited  every  charge  in  the  Mission  to- 
gether with  other  places ;  held  revival  and 
holiness  meetings  several  days  in  succession 
at  every  place,  and  together  with  the 
preachers  in  charge  and  Quarterly  Confer- 
ences laid  down  plans  for  a  fruitful  year  of 
labor.  At  several  of  the  places  the  pente- 
costal  showers  have  been  falling. 

Finland  is  as  much  in  need  of  our  Church 
as  any  other  land.  That  such  is  so  ever>'- 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
can  impartially  judge  of  existing  circum- 
stances can  certify.  The  work  has  borne 
fruit,  and  the  Lord  will  do  still  greater  things 
if  we  faithfully  continue  our  labors. 

The  following  are  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers : 

N.  J.  Rosen,  Superintendent  (P.  O.,  Helslngfors, 
Finland). 

Abo,  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Hjalniar  Bergqvist. 
BjOrneborg,  J.  E.  Jarl.  Ekenas  and  Hango,  Johan 
Berg.  Gamlakarlei)y,  Erland  Bjornberg.  Helsing- 
fors:  Finnish,  G.  A.  Hidon ;  Swedish,  Anders 
GrAnblad.  Kristinestad  and  Narpes,  A.  S.  Hultqvist. 
Kotka,  to  be  supplied.  Lovisa  Circuit,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Nikolaistad,  Herman  Rabe.  St.  Petersburg. 
Finnish  and  Swedish,  to  be  supplied.  Tammerfors, 
J.  W.  Haggman.  Wiborg :  Finnish,  August  Ek,  and 
one  to  be  supplied  ;  Swedish,  August  Ek.  Super- 
intendent of  the  Theological  School,  J.  W.  Hfigg- 
man.  Book  Agent  and  Editor  of  the  papers  Ntja 
Budbarartn^  Sondagttkdlklockan^  Rauhan  Sancmia,  and 
Latten  Trtava,  O.  A.  Hid^n. 


(iir>) 

THE   OUTLOOK  IN   CHINA. 

(An  Address  delivered  at  the  Foochow  Jubilee.) 

BY   REV.   H.   H.   LOWRY,   D.D. 

THE  value  of  an  outlook  depends  largely  =  this  progress  is  part  of  God's  agencies  in 
upon  the  standpoint  from  whioh  it  is  |  carrying  forwartl  his  worlc.  Ever^'thing  that 
taken.  Christian  workers,  while  engaged  aids  in  the  development  of  the  countrj'  is 
with  their  hard  task  and  confront«.?d  with  its  |  j>art  of  the  equipment  of  the  Church  in  its 
difficulties,  may  .sometimes  become  discour- ,  advance  among  the  nations, 
aged  and  take  a  gloomy  view  of  their  work.  It  is  reported  that  Li  Hung  Chanp^  once 
The  outlook  of  the  soldii'r  in  the  valley  may  '  rather  impatiently  asked,  **  Why  js  it  that 
n<»t  be  so  hoi>eful  as  that  of  tlie  general  on  all  these  valuable  improvements  come  from 
the  hilltop,  though  the  battle  may  be  pro-  the  West  ?  "  The  true  answer  is  that  Chris- 
gressing  t<:>ward  vict(»ry.  I  tianity  quickens  all  the  faculties  of  men,  in- 

The  fii-st  standpoint  from  which  I  would .  tellectual  as  well  as  spiritual,  so  that  In 
invite  you  to  take  an  outlo<;>k  is  that  of  ac-  \  r<»ality  they  Ix'come  new  creatures  in  Christ 
complished  results.  '  Jesus.    An<l  for  this  reason  China,  or  any 

For  some  days  we  have  Inren  reviewing  other  nation,  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  in 
fifty  years  of  labor  here  in  Foochow  and  in  ,  ho]»ing  to  n^ceive  tlie  a<lvautage8  and  power 
this  province.  Our  hearts  have  ])een  stirn?d  '  of  Western  civilization  without  first  seeking 
by  tlie  n?cital,  and  wc  have  cried,  in  grate- '  that  spiritual  j)ower  of  which  all  these 
ful  amazement."  What  hath  God  wrought  V  "  ,  things  are  the  fruit.  The  Gospel  is  the  root 
Th(*  contrast  l>et ween  the  circumstances  and  from  which  all  true  reform  and  prosperity 
work  of  the  early  missionaries  and  the  pivs-  grows.  The  telegraph,  railways,  factories, 
ent  is  very  great.  The  narrow  and  un-  and  machinery  may  be  welcomed  as  part  of 
healthful  quarters  on  the  little  island  in  the  i  God's  comprehensive  plan  in  establishing 
river  have  given  place  to  these  four  com-  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  in  the  world. 
l)Ounds  on  the  hill.  With  difficulty  they.  These  material  conditions  are  to  be  wel- 
could  secure  tracts  for  their  use;  now  aicomed  not  only  for  these  ix>asons,  but  also 
large  press  prints  all  needed  supi)lies.  We  l)ecause  of  the  increased  facilities  they  ^ve 
now  see  hospitals,  scho<jls,  a  college  and  '  u^*  in  earning  on  our  work.  It  took  the  first 
theological  seminary,  and,  as  a  fitting  crown  '  missionaries  Ave  or  six  months  to  reach 
to  the  whole,  this  beautiful  church.  Fifty  China;  now  the  journey  can  be  made  in  as 
years  ago  the  foundations  were  laid;  we  now,  many  weeks.  Bishop  Foster  was  neariya 
rejoice  in  the  success  acliieved.  week  in  going  from  Tientsin  to  Peking;  the 

But  we  constitute  only  one  division  of  distance  can  now  be  made  in  four  hours. 
God's  great  army  in  China.  While  wo  have  .  Formerly  it  required  months  to  get  word 
been  .struggling  t<.>  advance  the  lines  in  our  from  New  York  in  response  to  letters  from 
special  Held  God  has  Ix'en  sending  otln.T  di-  tlie  field ;  now  a  few  hours  may  bring  back 
visions  to  press  the  work  from  uther  posi-  an  answer.  Communication  is  now  easy  and 
tions.  And  now,  instead  of  the  feeble  ]h»-  rapi<l  betw(H'n  our  various  fields  in  China. 
ginning  of  fifty  years  ago  in  <»nly  five  cities  But,  more  than  that,  these  advances  in  ma- 
of  the  empire,  churches  are  established  in  terial  progress  bring  China  and  the  ^re'at 
all  the  eighteen  provinces,  over  forty  mis-  Christian  world  alongside  by  side  as  neigh- 
sionary  socMcties  are  carrying  on  the  w<.»ik   l»ors. 

with  about  2,00  »  missionaries,  3,000  native  Fnmi  this  stand jK»int  there  appears  another 
agents,  an<l  lrM»,0:M)  converts.  Thousands  of  condition  that  is  encouraging— that  is,  the 
children  are  being  educatt^l  in  mission  W/r//*f/^7/ r///////<//^  v»f  the  government  and  oflQ- 
schools,  several  hundreds  of  thousan<l  pa-  cials  toward  us  and  our  work.  It  is  not  that 
tients  are  annually  treated  in  the  hospitals  all  opposition  has  been  withdrawn— for  many 
and  dispi'nsaries,  and  many  m'llions  <>f  officials  still  hind«'r  us  all  they  can— but  the 
pages  of  Scripture  and  Cliristian  literature  Church  and  its  workers  have  ]>een  publicly 
are  printed  inich  year  and  circulated  among  acknowledged  and  tlieir  right  to  exist  and 
the  ptH)ple.  make  converts  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 

As  we  look  out  from  this  standpoint  our  himself,  and  that  protection  must  1>o  given 
attention  is  first  ari-ested  by  the  wonderful  to  our  persons,  property,  and  converta. 
material  progrenA  that  has  been  made.    All  i  While  we  do  not  claim  that  the  government 
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is  friendly,  it  lias  ceased  to  be  openly  hos-  is  in  him  and  the  faithfulness  of  his  prom- 
tile  ;  and  that  is  a  very  decided  advance.  ;  ises ;  and  although  we  had  toiled  here  fifty 
But,  more  important  than  all,  we  behold  years  and  had  far  less  to  show  for  it  than 
this  gi'eat  field  white  already  to  the  harvest,  we  now  have,  our  faith  should  susttiin  us  in 
We  find  ourselves  no  longer  confined  to  a  our  future  effort,  for  we  not  only  live  by 
few  cities  along  the  seaboard,  but  the  whole  ,  faith,  but  we  must  work  by  faith.  The  Al- 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  are  thrown  wide :  mighty  hath  decreed  the  salvation  of  the 
open  for  canning  on  Christian  work.  In  the  whole  world  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
most  distant  portions  of  Yun-nan  and  Kuei-  word  cannot  fail. 


chou,  far  away  on  the   borders  of  Tibet, 


From  this  standpoint  of  faith  we  see  the 


may  be  found  men  and  women  testifying  for  yearly  increasing  power  of  the  Christian 
Christ.  ^Christian  churches  are  being  mul-  Church.  We  see  the  same  agencies  and 
tip  lied  all  over  the  empire,  and  every  build- ;  methods  of  the  Gospel  that  have  triumphed 
ing  erected  is  a  silent  witness  of  the  per-  in  all  other  lands  established  in  China  and 
manency  of  our  work  and  a  pledge  of  final  advancing  to  certain  victory.  Our  faith  sees 
triumph.  the  Gospel  continuing  its  progress  in  China, 

Progress  has  been  made  along  all  lines  of  as  it  has  done  in  all  other  lands,  until  all 
work.  Witness  the  educational  work,  with  idolatry  is  banished  and  the  millions  of  the 
its  day  schools,  boarding  schools,  and  col-  inhabitants  become  follow^ers  of  the  Lord 
legci?,  where  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  Jesus.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tao- 
fitted  for  responsible  positions  in  the  new  ism  will  give  place  to  Christianity,  and  China 
China  that  already  appears  above  the  hori-  [  will  rise  to  a  controlling  position  in  Asia 
zon.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  in  and  a  wide  influence  among  the  nations  of 
almost  all  the  government  schools  of  high  |  the  world.  The  best  lover  of  China,  and  her 
grade  that  have  been  proposed  they  have ;  most  patriotic  citizen,  is  a  believer  in  the 
been  compelled  to  seek  their  chief  teachers  ;  Gospel  of  Christ. 

among' the  missionaries.  I  can  only  refer  |  Our  critics  may  say  we  are  too  sanguine ; 
to  the  work  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  ;  the  pessimist  may  declare  his  doubt  of  the 
with  their  consecrated  men  and  women  who  |  possible  conversion  of  the  Chinese ;  but  our 
are  giving  such  practical  illustrations  of  faith  is  in  the  unfailing  promises  of  God, 
Christianity;  and  the  press,which  has  prayed  and  we  are  undisturbed.  The  whole  mass 
such  a  powerful  agency  in  disseminating ;  of  the  population  is  even  now  being  leavened 
Christian  truth  and  in  molding  public  opin-  by  the  hundred  thousand  Christians.  But 
ion.  All  these  constitute  the  modern  equip-  besides  these  converts  there  are  at  least  an 
ment  of  the  evangelistic  eflfort  to  bring  the '  equal  number  of  adherents  who  believe  in 
Gospel  to  the  people,  and  which  have  been  |  Christianity,  though  they  do  not  openly  ac- 
owned  of  God  in  accomplishing  such  glo-  cept  it,  and  many  times  that  number  who 
rious  results.  are    constantly    brought    into    touch   with 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplished  Christian  teaching,  sympathy,  and  love 
results,  we  see  the  whole  empire  being  per-  through  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and 
meated  with  the  truth,  and  that  a  feeling  of  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
hopefulness  and  expectancy  per\'^ades  both  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Christian 
native  and  foreign  workers,  and  that  there  truth  through  the  vast  quantity  of  literature 
is  a  manifest  and  prevailing  conviction  that  annually  circulated. 

we  are  on  the  eve  of  victory.  From  this  The  hundred  thousand  Christians  may 
standpoint  the  country  is  ours,  and  we  should  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  four  hun- 
possess  it  in  the  name  of  our  Master.  drod  millions  of  China,  biit,  filled  with  the 

The  second  standpoint  from  which  we  Holy  Spirit,  each  one  becomes  charged  with 
would  make  an  outlook  is  that  of  JV?<7//.         i  a  divine  energy  that  neither  numbers  nor 

The  appeal  to  past  results  ought  to  con-  magnitude  can  resist, 
vince  the  most  skeptical  of  our  success,  Hence  faith  sees  not  only  the  Church  es- 
achieved  under  seemingly  overwhelming  tablished  in  China,  with  its  converts  dou- 
difflculties.  But  while  visible  results  may  Ming  once  in  every  six  or  seven  years,  but 
oflfer  their  own  peculiar  encouragement  we  faith  leaps  over  all  barriers  and  expects 
receive  our  highest  inspiration  through  faith  great  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
in  the  (Hvimty,  faithfulness,  and  promises  I  of  the  Lord,  mighty  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  great  Leader.   Our  faith  ,  Spirit,  when  whole  communities  are  awak- 
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cned  and  bn>ught  tu  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  grand  opi>oitunities  that  past  Bueeedses 

Christ.  have  o}>ened  before  us,  and  if,  with  unflinch- 

Faitli  declaix»s  that  victory  always  waits  ing  faith,  we  faee  the  difficulties  still  to  be 

on  the  soldiei-s  of  Zion,  and  now  calls  for  a  met,  we  shall  yet  hear  a  redeemed  nation 

grrrat  forward  movement  all  over  this  gr€»at  shout,  **  Victor>',  victory,  in  the  blood  of  the 

field.    If  the  Church  would  but  heed  the  call  Lamb!"  while  the  watchmen  on  the  walls 

we  would  soon  sec  such  results  as  would  as-  of  Zion  cry,  **  Behold,  these  from  the  land 

tonish  the  world.    And  if  we  are  faithful  to  of  Sinim !  " 


METHODIST  MISSIONARIES  FROM   NEW   ENGLAND. 

■ 

BY   KEV.   JAMES   MIDGK,   I>.D. 

WE  gave  an  jwx'ount  last  month  of  some  brahaiu    Academy,    who    immediately    re- 

of  those  from  other  lands,  or  other  siK>u<led  to  the  call,  was  ivceived  into  the 

sections  of  this  land,  to  whom  New  England  New  England  Conf<'ivuce,  and  appointed  to 

is  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  planting  and  this  for«'igu  nus.si<>n.    In  a  few  months  his 

fostering  <»f  MetJioflism  in  its  bonlers.  That  nephew,  Kev.  Daniel  Lk'C,  a  New  Hampshire 

debt  has  Imm'U  w«'ll  n*j)ald  by  the  gallant  ho.st  nmn,  was  ai»poiiited  to  this  same  field,  and 

that  have  gonr  forth  from  New  England  with  him  two  laymen,  Cyrus  Shepard  and  T. 

Methndisni  to  other  lands  or  other  sections  S.  Edwards,  from  the  old  Common  Street,  or 

of  this  land.     It  irs  lltting  that  some  record  First  Cluirch,  Lynn,  Mass.    In  1835   Rev. 

be  made  of  thi's<'  nanies;  \*\v\\  though  it  In*  David  Leslie  (so  given  in  the  New  England 

less  than  prrfrri  itwillserv<»  a  Useful  purpose.  Confen-nce   Minutes,  but  called  Daniel  in 

It  is  n<»t  probably  known  t(»  all  tluit  the  Iteid's  Iiistory)  also  went  out,  and  doubtless 
Ih'st  man  sent  out  by  tiie  MctluKlist  Episco-  tliere  were  others  from  this  8<?ction  vrhose 
pal  Church  to  a  I'onMgn   land  was  a  New  Eastern  home  cannot  now  l>e  identified. 
Englander.    Such  most  thonaighly  was  the       The  beginnings  of  our  second  oldest  for- 
Kv'v.  Melville  13evendge(V»x,  for,  though  Dr.  eign   mission — or  the  third,  if  Oregon   be 
Reid's /f/x/o/N/ o/iV/i'^//o<//.<^  3/?.»>v</r>/^'*  siniply  couuted-were  also  closely  identifle<l  with 
says  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  NewEngland,for  the  Kev.  Justin  Spaulding, 
Conference,thus  giving  all  the  credit  for  him  of  this  Conference,  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  the  South,  the  fact  is  that  his  entire  life  in  March,  183().  and  th<*  Kev.  John  Dempster, 
was  spent  in  Maine  until  the  closing  years,  who,  though  not  a  New  England  man,  was  for 
when  lie  was  <lriven  to  a  warmer  climate  by  the  tirst  seven  yenrs  of  its  history  the  main 
the  ravages  of  <*onsumption.    H»'  lived   to  ]»romoter  of  the  Biblieal  Institute  at  Con- 
found the  mission  in  Liberia,  an<l.  as  he  <-onl,N.  H. ,  sailed  for  Buenos  AyresinOctober 
said,  to  "establish    such  a  bond   between  (»f  the  same  year.    The  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kid- 
Africa  and  the  (-hun'h  at  home  as  shall  not  dcr,thethinl  of  those  mainly  instrumental  in 
be  broken  till  Africa  be  redeemed.'*  Though  tlu*  foun<ling  of  this  missirm,  was  a  graduate 
many  thousands  fall  Africa  will  not  !^e  given  at  Middlet<nvn.    In  the  later  historj'  ojf  the 
up.    The  tirst  to  fall,  after  Cox,  was  another  mission  to  tliis  neglect<'d  continent  there 
New  P2ngland  man,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Osgood  have  been  veiy  many  names  connected  with 
Wright,  who  with  tlu*  Kev.  Kufus  Spaulding  New  England  either  by  biith  or  education. 
constituted   the  tirst  r«Mnforeement.    Both  Dr.  Th<^mas  B(ui<l  Wot «!  graduated  at  Mid- 
their  names  stan<l  in  the  Minutes  of  the  New  <lletown,  taught  at  "NVilV>ndiam,  and  took  his 
EnglaiKl  Conference  for  1834  as  **  mission-  wife  from  Massachusetts.    Dr.  C.  W.  Drees 
aries  to  Africa."  grarlufite*!  at  the  Theological  School  of  Bos* 

E<|ually  prominent,  if  not  still  more  so,  ton  University.    From  the  same  institution 

was   Nt?w  England   in  the  first  impoitant  went  forth  to  tlie  same  llt^ld  Kevs.  Ira  H. 

Metho<list  mission  to  the  aborigines  of  this  La  Fetra,  Joseph  K.  Wood,  A.  T.  Jeffrey, 

country.    When  in  lft:w  great  interest  was  Lucius  C.  Smith,  A.  P.  Stowell.  J.  H.  Nelson, 

arous<Ml  in  the  Flathoads  of  Oregon,  it  was  James  W.  Higgins,  Buel  O.  Campl>ell,  and 

Dr.   Wilbur    Fisk,   Presifient  of   the  Wes-  Harry  Com pton. 

leyan  University  at  Mi<ldletown.  Conn.,  wlin       Passing  to  our  strong«vst  and  most  prosper- 

sounde<l  a  ringing  call  for  volunteers,  and  it  ous  mission,  In^lin,  New  England  claims  its 

was  Jason  Lee,  once  tutor  with  him  at  Wil- 1  founder,  the   i*evered  Dr.  William  Butler. 
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for,  although  born  in  Ireland,  and  spending ;  in  1847,  graduated,  in  1846,  at  Middletown, 
the  first  few  years  of  his  ministerial  life  there,  I  and  has  resided  at  New  Haven  since  his  re- 
on  his  arrival  in  tliis  country,  in  1850,  he '  turn ;  and  Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  who 
joined  the  New  England  Conference,  and  has  1  went  to  China  in  1855,  was  a  native  of  Con- 
remained  an  honored  member  of  it  ever  necticut,  and  graduated  at  Middletown  in 
since.  It  was  from  his  pastorate  at  Common  j  1837. 

Street,  Lynn,  that  he  heaixi  the  call  which  Our  mission  in  Germany  had  the  exceed- 
summoned  him,  in  1856,  to  that  far-oflf  clime,   ingiy  valuable  services  of  Dr.  William  F. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  large  rein- 
forcement which  went  to  his  help— Messrs. 
J.  R.  Downey,  E.  W.  Parker,  J.  M.  Thoburn, 


Warren,  a  son  of  the  old  Bay  State,  for  five 
years  at  the  Martin  Mission  Institute.  Dr. 
Albert  L.  Long,  who  did  so  much  for  bur 


J.  W.  Waugh,  and  C.  W.  Judd — were  for  a  Bulgarian  Mission  in  its  earliest  years,  and 

short  time  members  of  the  New  England  still  remains  at  his  post,  a  tower  of  strength. 

Conference,  and^  were  ordained  at  its  session  in  Robert  College,  graduated  at  Concord  in 

iu  the  Common  Street  Church,  Lynn,  April,  1857.    Dr.  William  Burt,   for  eleven  years 

IftoU.    Of  these,  however,  only  one  was  a  leader  of  our  forces  in  Italy,  graduated  at 

New  Englander,  but  that  one.  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Middletown  in  1879.    And  with  him  have 

Parker,  has  accomplished  a  work  in  India  been  associated  Revs.  E.  S.  Stackpole  and  E. 

<hiri!ig  these  forty  yeai-s  that  may  well  shed  E.  Powell,  both  of  them  graduates  of  Boston, 

luster  on  his  native  hills  of  Vermont.  and  the  former  a  man  from  Maine.    Rev. 

Of  those  who  in  later  yeai-s  have  given  Albert  Hallen,  of  the  class  of  1889  in  th^ 

more  or  less  of  their  lives  to  building  up  the  same  institution,  for  some  years  did  most 

kiiigilom   of  Christ  in  the  empire  on  the  important  educational  work  in  Sweden,  and 


Ganged  the  only  ones,  we  think,  who  have 
been  members  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence are  the  Rev.  James  Mudge,  who  went 


the  Rev.  J.  W.  Haggman  has  i-ecently  gone 
from  the  Boston  School  to  Finland.  The 
Rev.  Antonio  Arrighi,  who  for  a  time  worked 


to  Lucknow,  in  1873,  and  the  Rev.  I.  F.  with  our  mission  in  Italy,  was  a  graduate  at 
Row,  in  1876.     But  the  Revs.  Edward  Cun-   Boston  in  1869. 

ningham  and  Greorge  H.  McGrew  graduated  For  Mexico  New  England  has  certainly 
at  Middletown.  And  of  India  missionaries  done  its  full  share  in  furnishing  the  founder 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  School  of  of  the  mission.  Dr.  William  Butler,  and  also 
Theology  at  Concord,  or  Boston,  may  l>e  his  son,  Dr.  John  W.  Butler,  wlio  has  now 
mentioned  the  Revs.  N.  G.  Cheney,  Robert  for  some  years  been  the  leading  spirit  in  our 
Hoskins,  F.  ]\r.  Wheeler,  J.  E.  Scott,  J.  H.  work  there.  Tliree  other  graduates  of  the 
Gill,  A.  J.  Maxwell,  A.  G.  Creamer,  A.  C.  Boston  School,  Revs.  S.  P.  Craver,  S.  W. 
Bell,  W.  N.  Brewster,  L.  A.  Core,  John  O.  Siberts,  and  J.  M.  Barker,  have  also  been  of 
Denning,  W.  A.  Mansell,  John  N.  West,  B. '  great  ser\'ice  in  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Craver  is 
J.  Chew,  D.  L.  Thoburn,  E.  C.  DeLtiMater,  now  holding  the  fort  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
C.  T.  Erickson,  T.  P.  Fisher,  F.  H.  Morgan,  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz,  of  Japan,  gradu- 
and  Arthur  J.  Watson.  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  ated  at  Boston  in  1887,  and  was  transferred 
founder  of  our  mission  at  Singapore,  gradu-  from  the  New  England  Conference  to  the 
ated  at  the  Boston  University  in  1883.  far  East  in  1893.     The  Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail, 

*^ew  England  has  not  done  as  much  for  of  Japan,  is  also  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
China  as  for  India.  But  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin, '  versity.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Mossell,  of 
for  so  many  years  prominent  at  Foochow,  is  the  class  of  1874,  went  out  as  a  missionary 
a  graduate  of  the  Concord  Biblical  Institute,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
anfl  the  Rev.  Carlos  R.  Martin,  who  went  to  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and  there  labored 
forth  at  the  same  time,  1859,  but  in  five  till  his  death.  And  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Curuick, 
j'ears  laid  down  his  life  in  that  distant  land,  I  of  *91,  is  laboring  in  South  Africa  as  a  Wes- 
was  also  from  the  school  at  Concord.    The  ,  leyan  missionary. 

Revs.  F.  Ohlinger,  L.  W.  Pilcher,  I.  T.  Head- ;  Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  sixty  of  the 
lnn<l,  C.  O.  Kepler,  John  C.  Ferguson,  and  J.  students  at  the  New  England  Theological 
F.  Newman  have  also  been  at  the  same  insti-  School,  besides  two  of  its  chief  instructors, 
tution,  either  at  Concord  or  Boston.  |  Drs.  Dempster  and  Warren,  have  seen  serv- 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Moses  ice  in  our  foreign  mission  fields.  It  is  noted 
C.  White,  who,  with  Rev.  Judson  D.  Collins,  by  Dr.  Reid  in  his  history  that  almost  at  the 
wasoneof  the  founders  of  the  China  Mission,  i  very  organization  of  the  school  in  Concord 
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in  1847,  a  missionary  a.ssoi.*iatiun  wus  f<  »rine<i  from  Massachusetts ;  each  of  tbe  other  tyt 

by  the  faculty  and  students,  whi<'h  has  >x?en  New  England  States  is  represented. 

continued  to  tlie  present  time.  Stat«Ml  me<»t-  Mention  siiould'be  made  of  the  missionary 

inf?8  have  been  held,  corn»spondenoe  from  work  done  ])y  New  England  in  still  another 

mi!^^*ionaries    road,    i>ai>ers    propane],    a<l-  dinM»tion.  Esi>ecially  suitable  is  it  that  since 

dresses  delivered,  prayt?r  meetings  and  social  those  who  first  brought  the  Methodist  Go*- 

exencises  maintained,  givatly  to  the  pi*omo-  pel  to  her  came  from  the  Southland  she 

tion  of  the  missionary  spirit.    V«M'y  si)ecial  should  be  foremost  in  sending^,  by  means  of 

attention  has  also  lK*cn  paid  siiici.^  the  re-  hersons,  the  Gospel  back  to  that  Southland, 

moval  of  the  school  to  Bostt>ri  in  IHGT,  to  Quite  impossible  is  it  to  make  here  an  ade- 

courses  of  missionary  lectures  lx'f<»n'   the  quaten.*coj^nitionof  the  work  doneor  acom- 

whole   school   or   lK*foro  tin?   junior  class,  plete  n»conl  of  the  names  of  the  workers. 

They  have  been  givtMi  without  interruption  '     Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  of  New  Eng^land,  in  1873 

since  1872,  by  the  following,  among  otliers:  was  appointed  superintendentof  our  mission 

William  Butler,  Erastus  Wentworth,  D.  D.  to  Texas,  which  at  that  time  was  attracting 

Lore,  Thetxlore  D.  Woolsry,  Jt)hn  M.  Reid,  gi-eat  attention,  it  having  just  declared  itself 

John  P.  Durbin,  William  L.  Harris,  James  independent  of  Mexico.    He  died   there  at 

McCosh,  A.  C.  Thompson,  Mark  Hopkins,  his  post,  but  in  the  short  year  before  he  fell 

James  M.  Thoburn,  S.  L.  Baldwin,  and  M.  he  di»l  a  marvelous  work,  riding  more  than 

G.  Cramer.    For  several  years  Dr.  Warren  two  thousand  miles  on  horseback,  preaching 

lectured  ])efore  the  junior  class  one  hour  a  almost  daily,  and    not  infrequently    three 

week   through  the  entire  year.    One  year  times  a  day,  living  in  the  roug^hest  "way, 

every  member  of  the  graduatingchissoffenMl  avoi<ling  no  hanlships  or  perils,    building 

himself  in  writing  to  the  missionary  author-  churches,  gathering  societies,  arranging^  for 

ities  of  the  Chun^h.    The  >elnM»l  has  edu-  a  college,  and  laying  out. the  greater  part  of 

cated  a  number  of  native  Armenians,  Bulga-  the  State  into  circuits. 

rians,  Japanese,  and  Italians,  who  have  la-  WluMi,  in  later  times,  the  war  having 
bored  successfully  to  buihl  up  the  cause  of  doseil,  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  reorganize 
Christ  among  their  countrymen.  It  was  the  fnir  w«»rk  in  the  South,  it  was  Bishop  D,  W. 
tirst  theol<»gical  school  to  make  permanent  Clark,  of  Maine,  that  traveletl  through  that 
provision  for  the  subject  of  missions  as  a  country  11  rst  of  all  and  formed  the  Oonfer- 
regular  part  of  itscurriculum.  For  the  past  I  enccs.  The  work  done  in  that  same  terri- 
elevcn  years  the  le<'tiin^shii)  has  b«*cn  held  tory  by  thn'e  Massachusetts  bishops,  Gilbert 
by  Dr.  Jam<'s  kludge.  Haven,  Henry  W.  Wan*en,  and  Willard   F. 

The  contributions- of  New  England  to  Mallalieu,  is  recent  and  well  known. 
Methodist  mission  work  in  foreign  fields  Among  those  from  New  England  to  go 
would  bo  very  far  from  conipleUi  di^l  we  not  into  the  South  a.s  educators  and  presiding^. 
add  the  names  of  the  young  women  who  eldiMs  during  the  i)ast  thirty  years  the  fol- 
have  gr)ne  forth  from  her  territory  under  the  lowing  names  or<Mir  to  us :  T.  Willaixi  Ijewis, 
care  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  T.  J.  Ai)bott,  E<lward  Cooke,  Alonio  Web- 
Soeiety  to  India,  China,  JapMii,  Kon-a,  Mex-  ster,  L.  P.  Cushnian,  Ichabod  Marcy,  George 
ic<\  and  South  America.  We  hav«'  udven  Whitaker.  E.  <>.  Thayer,  W.  P.  Thlrkield, 
pains  to  make  the  list  complete  an<l  accu-  W.  F.  Steele,  C.  M.  Melden,  Alfred  Noon,^. 
rate,  but  some  may  possii)ly  ]>e  omitted.  As  S.  Lewis,  F.  H.  Ellis,  George  M.  Hamlin,  E. 
we  rceko!i  it  th«'y  are  these  twenty-eight:  C.Ferguson,  C.  E.  Libby,  W.  J.  Parkinson, 
Maria  Brown.  Mary  Hastings,  Jennie  M.  C.  15.  Bessee,  W.  W.  Foster.  These  are  but 
Chapin,  Letitia  A.  Campbell,  Susan  B.  Hig-  apart.  There  are  very  many  more  equally 
gins,  Clara  M.  Cnshinan,  Elizabeth  Yat«'s,  worthy  to  be  noted,  who  have  toiled  severely 
Kate  WiMMlworth,  Emma  Benton,  Emily  L.  an<l  borne  nuieh  hardship  to  lift  the  colored 
Harvey,  ^Frs.  M.  F.  B.  Scranton,  Mabel  C.  race  toward  the  height  of  privileg«^l)os«es8ed 
Hartf<»r<U  PMna  G.  Terry,  Nelhi  H.  Fi««ld,  I  by  those  mon*  favored.  In  so  doinff  they 
May  E.  CarletJin,  Mary  H.  Danforth,  Martha  !  have  bern  tnie  to  thr^  free  spirit  of  New 
Shehloii,  Mary  E.  Bowen,  Lilian  G.  Hale,  |  Enghuid  ever  foremost  in  whatever  pertains 
EfTle  (i.  Young,  Ella  J.  Glover,  Florence  L.  ■  to  the  enlargement  of  liberty.  And  the  fore- 
Xi<-hols,  Irene  Ler.  Josephine  Paine,  Althea  going  facts  may  well  serve  to  show  that  she 
M.  Todd,  Miranda  Croiicher,  Clara  Collier,  ha«*not  been  backwanl  in  promoting  the  mis- 
Gertrude  Gilman.    Fidl  half  of  these  are  sionarj' cause  whether  in  this  or  other  lands. 


The  Board  of  Managers,  on  October  16,  defined 
who  were  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Society,  as 
follows : 
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1894.  I  $478,a05  to  Home  Missions,  $119,000  miscellaneoos, 

r>  ECEIPTS  of  the  Society  for  year  closing  October !  *"f^'"^,  ^"^  '^\  "«'"•     ^otal, » W90a    The  con- 
K  31,  »l,iat,109.36,  including  *«J,186.50  for  condi-   '''''"'"''  "PP'^P'tetions  amonnted  to  «122,600. 
tional  appropriations  and  special  gifts.    Disburse- 
ments, $1,245,717.80,  including  141,409.08  for  condi- 
tional  appropriations   and  special  gifts:   treasury,      ,,  ^.    ,        .^     .  .    .  ,    ,   „ 
in  debt  November  1,  1893,  198,550.34.    Treasury  in       "Thetenn'fo'-cm  m,»umay,j^  ,hallnuana  nahiy, 

debt  October  31,  1894,  »t60,158.68,  and  to  this  should  '  "{  '*'  f '""^.  ^'"j"  '~'    "^  "  ."  '"'"""'"/ff '«  "/<»- 
be  added  $15,605.44  due  on  conditional  appropria-   ^'^  fi^^  n,uler  th,  a«lhont,j  of  th,Boa.d  of  Manager, 
.,  1  •   I     •#*  \  or  sucJi  otMr  person  as  shall  fiatv  been  accepUd  for  sttch 

tions  and  special  gifts.  I        ^ .    „     ,;       /    ^  ir  ^  *•  .1     ia-    •  c    • 

T,,  ./j^.u  •  r.uo'-.  toork  by  the  Board  of  Mauautrs  ot  the  Missionary  Soct- 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society  was     ,      .  ^,    _. ,,    ,.   •^„  ,         ,  ^.       ,  „ 

celebrated  by  a  love  feast  held  in  the  Forsyth  Street   ^'^  ^-^  ''*"  -^^^^^*"'  ^^"^^^^  ^''"''^^• 
Methodist  Church,  New  York  city,  April  15,  at  three  Foreign  Missions. 

p.  M.,  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews  presiding.  Secretary  Liberia.  Rev.  Eddy  Horace  Greeley  and  wife 
S.  L.  Baldwin  read  the  original  minutes  of  the  or-  (Elizabeth  C.  Shultz)  reinforced  the  Mission.  Mrs. 
ganization  of  the  Society  in  Forsyth  Street  Church  Greeley  died  in  1897.  There  were  reported  3,364 
April  5, 1819.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  M.  members  and  251  probationers,  a  decrease  of  124. 
Reid,  D.D.  Rev.  A.  S.,  Hunt,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  K.  San- :  Missionary  disbursements,  $5,223.89. 
fortl,  D.D.,  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean,  Mr.  John  French,  and  '  South  America,  Rev.  Daniel  McGurk  and  wife 
Mr.  C.  C.  Corbin.  A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  (Annie  Lockwood)  reinforced  the  Argentina  Mis- 
Emma  E.  De  Vinne  showing  the  connection  of  her  sion.  Mr.  G.  P.  Gregory,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Wilson 
father,  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  De  Vinne,  D.D.,  with  and  wife  (Mary  P.  Webb),  Miss  Lottie  Vimont,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Society.  A  paper  written  '  Miss  Nettie  Wilbur  went  to  Chili  from  the  United 
by  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.D.,  was  also  read.  ,  States.    Mr.  Gregory  withdrew  in  1895.    There  were 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  was  further  com- 1  1,711  members  and  1,465  probationers,  an  increase 
meniorated  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  Hanstm  Place  :  of  554.'  Missionary  disbursements,  162,820.85. 
Methodist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  ,  Ihochow.  Rev.  R.  L.  McNab  left  China  July  2,  re- 
Wednesday,  November  7.  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  '  turning  to  the  United  States.  The  Woman's  Society 
presided.  Rev.  Albert  8.  Hunt,  D.D.,  delivered  an  '  sent  Miss  Mable  Allen,  Miss  Sarah  Peters,  Miss 
address  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Mission-  Wilma  H.  Rouse.  There  were  4,;^  members  and 
ary  Society."  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  President  of  .5,167  probationers,  an  increase  of  2,278.  Missionary 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Rev.  '  disbursements,  $27,024.67. 

J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Presbj-terian  Centnd  China.  The  superintendent,  Rev.  Leslie 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission.s,  made  addresses.  Gen- .  Stevens,  D.D.,  died  July  20.  Rev.  John  Walley  died 
eral  James  F.  Rusling  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  ^  August  14.  There  were  450  members  and  136  proba- 
Mission  of  .Methodism."  tioners,  an  increase  of  119.    Missionar}'  disburse- 

In  the  Board  of  Managers  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bowne  ments,  $35,549.28. 
and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  De  Veau  resigned,  and  in  April  Xorth  China.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Curtiss  died  January 
^Ir.  John  S.  Huyler  and  Mr.  William  Harkness  were  10.  Rev.  La  Clede  Barrow  die<l  July  24.  Rev.  I.  T. 
elected  managers.  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler  has  con-  Headland  married  Miss  Mariam  Sinclair,  M.D.,  June 
tinned  as  a  manager  to  the  present.  Heisamer-  11.  George  D.  N.  Lowry  and  wife  (Cora  B.  Cal- 
chant  in  New  York  city.  :  houn),  Edward  K.  Lowry,  Rev.  Harry  E.  King  and 

Rev.  Jonas  Oramel  Peck,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Corre-  ,  wife,  and  Miss  Alice  E.  Terrell  reinforced  the  Mis- 
sponding  Secretaries,  died  May  17  in  Brookyn,  N.  sion.  There  were  2,020  members  and  842  probation- 
Y.  **  He  had  rendered  six  years  of  faithful  and  un-  ers,  an  increase  of  22.  Missionary  disbursements, 
wearied  service  in  discharging  the  duties  of  secre-   $45,964.13. 

tary."  |      Wtxt  China.    Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  superintendent. 

Tlie  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in  the  Rev.  Henry  Olin  Cady  married  Miss  Hattie  Yates 
Hanson  Place  Methodist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  11.  Rev.  James  Oats  Curnow  and  wife  (.Mary 
November  7-14.  There  were  present  all  the  bishops  Jane  Eland)  were  received  as  members  of  the  MIs- 
except  Bishop  Ninde  and  Bishop  Taylor ;  the  four  sion.  There  were  55  members  and  51  probationers, 
secretaries,  tlie  two  treasurers,  District  Representa-  an  increase  of  16.  Missionary  disbursements,  $12,- 
tives  Durrell,  Wight,  Hani,  Hargis,  Freshwater,  Car- 1  810.73. 

ter.  Shier,  Fleming,  Chaffee,  Huntington,  Bentley,  1  Germany.  North  Germany  reported  4,071  mem- 
Scott,  Barth,  and  Wilding :  Representatives  of  the  bers  and  1,790  probationers.  The  statistics  for 
Board,  J.  F.  Goucher,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  A.  S.  Hunt,  South  Germany  reported  4,920  members  and  1,215 
J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  M.  King,  S.  F.  Upham,  J.  R.  Day,  probationers.  Missionary  disbursements  in  North 
John  French,  J.  H.  Taft,  J.  S.  McLean,  H.  K.  Car- ;  Germany,  $11,167.10;  in  South  Germany,  $13,998.96 : 
roll,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  and  J.  F.  Rusling.  Appropria-  also  $4,000  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  from  the 
tions  were  made  of  $592,M0  to  Foreign  Missions,  I  American  Bible  Society. 
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HmturlaHil  (cponnl  fi.tnw  tnetnbcr*  and  «S5  pro- 
bniloDers,  an  locreaap  d  iHt.  Misaloiurf  illslmne- 
mcnu,  f)i.9no. 

AtfidiM  rFporled  14,139  luuuibpre  aa<l  I.UoTpnttui- 
lioiiFis,  on  fncNue  ot  l»*.  MtwkmBry  ilisbtirBe- 
inviiif.fl5,lllR.tn,  mil)  from  Uie  Amerlcna  Bible  So- 
tlPiy,  fiiOo 

.Vor'nij  rr|«)ri«i  4,61*  rnemlifrg  BTiil  475  protw- 
TlDDcrc,  all  increase  at  'i»e.  MiasluDar)'  dlaliurse 
meiits.  ei3.llM.^. 

DtHoiark.    Hvw  3.  3.  HhTiswnsKa,  siiporinMndent, 

reiiorri^il  ^  Jlkt  iiii'iiiliur?  iiti.I    -JN«    iirobnliolwre,  un 
s  ot  57, 


Slate»,  Mre  Nnocy  Barr^ll.  on  Noieuiber  1,  and 
left  SovcmlKT  17  tor  India.  Bov.  William  Woslry 
Ashe,  M.D„  sullcd  tor  Iuill»  Noremlwr  17.  Rev,  \\. 
A.  MhdiwII  married  Miss  Flunmtte  Pcrrlne  Manrli 
17,  Rev.  L.  \.  Cure  inarrlml  Miss  Mary  Kennedy 
Mitrpbai.  Tile  Woman's  Socicly  sent  Miss  Floi^ 
encc  L.  Nivbols,  MIsb  Lily  D.  Greene,  Mlsa  Celeste 
EsMon,  Miss  tlirlnlne  CliristiBmwn,  Miss  Annie 
Bulcber,  Miss  Mary  E,  WIIboh.  The  scatisll<«  re- 
ported 11,^7  members  and  21,'JM  probationers,  »n 
liicrvitM  of  ^,675.     MlHslonary  disbuTsemenls,  |AI,- 

Norlh«vt  India.  Rev.  E,  9.  Busby  ted  India  Jan- 
uary 1,  and  Rev,  J,  £.  Ncwsom  left  India  Oetober  4, 
rcInnilDg  to  America.  The  Woman's  Soclet.r  sent 
Mies  Ruth  A.  ColllnsBadMIss  Lillian  E,  Marks.'  The 
slatlstlca  Kponed  7,043  members  and  lS,asa  proba- 
lloners,  an  Increase  of  DiStlli.  Missionary  dlsburse- 
munts.  t33,i«e.75. 

Simlh  hitm.  Mr.  Ilowanl  8,  Jeltcrson  and  Mr. 
James  W.  Rudlslll  arrival  In  Jnimnry.  Wr.Uudisill 
remained  one  year.  There  were  560  mei 
BTO pmhat loners,  an  Intrease  ot  Vi,  Mlssloiiary  dls- 
bursemeniH,  el  7,746.91. 

BmgtttBiinua.  Rev.  DaMd  H.  Lcc  and  wife  f  Ada 
11.  Jones)  arrived  from  llie  I'nlted  Biatea  In  Novem- 
ber. Rev.  William  Felslkiim  arrived  in  December 
Mid  remained  two  years.    Rev,  J,  T,  Robertson  iubt- 


HodMlas  Amelia M.Kaakew  OetoberlH.  TlBirvwn* 
MA  meinbera  and  670  probationers,  an   locreMse  al 

IS.  MissloDBD-  diabnrsetDents,  ta^i\.S6,  mait  fnm 
iho  Ameriuan  Bible  Society.  t300. 

BiMiiliij/.  Rev.  Frank  Ray  Pelt,  M.D..  sail  wile 
I  ICIIiabetli)  lUTlTed  in  Deermber.  Tbc  Wiamiui's  9t>- 
elely  sent  Miss  Anna  R.  Rlickor.  T1irr«  wetv  SH 
ineniljerB  and  035  probmtoners.  a  divreaae  of  au 
Missionary  dtabarsements,  (1(.7BB.IM>. 

Jf.il.iyi.iu.  R«v,  Wllllaoi  H,  B.  L'rrh  relunufd  I* 
May  lo  Amerim,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Ainery  and  Mr.  Wm. 
J,  Wagc^r  joinodthe  Misalon,  There  wereSISoMm- 
licrs  uud  im  proliai loners,  an  tncivase  ul  tfltt.  Ilia- 
sioniiry  disbursements,  tT,flA4,M. 

Iliilyaria.    RcT.  tieorgo  8,  Davis,  D.D.,  stiperui- 

teuileni.  Ret-,  L.  T.  Giillrl  retnrtiei!  in  April  la  \U 

I'nlied  Slates.    There   were    177  memliers  and  • 

probationers,    an   Increase   of  31,    MlaeloDnrj^  dl»- 

its.  |Be,0l3,4fl. 

The   Woman's   Soeiety   sent    Miss    BdUb 

I  Rosye,  There  were  I/6H  members  niiJ  49fl  |i«tit»- 
tlonere,  an  Increase  of  375.  Misslotmr)'  tliabwae- 
meuts.  »4S,41»,TH,  and  troin  the  Aincricu  BPda 
Soeiely,  (50. 

Japan.  The  Woman's  Soeiety  svnt  Miss  ADiw  H- 
Olio.  Miss  Lola  M,  Kldwell,  Miss  Flore mie  gingn, 
-Miss  Irene  l.ee,  and  Miss  Harriet  8.  Ailing.  ytU» 
Alllns  bad  biwn  in  the  employ  of  ibe  Pnrptii  8ocricl;, 
There  were  3,M35  members  and  888  probBiiom-rs.  wi 
increaseof44.  Mlssionarj- disbursements,  948.TOi.SH. 
Jfrjfr".  Rev,  H,  O.  Llnirii'  retilruni  t"  llie  ViiHed 
Stales.    Rev.  F.  D.  Tnbbs  wiis  iranslerred  lo  Sonili 

I  America.    Rev.  William  Copt^land  Evans  and  «ite 

'{Therei*  Conroyd)   arrived   D«*ml)er   11.   atiil   r^ 

I  mained  three  )-ears.  There  wore  1,831  inemlier*  and 
I.STS  probationers,  an  ioorcaae  of  934.    Misslonafr 

'  dUbursements,  t4»,5S8.59. 

]  A'arm,  John  6,  Busteed,  M.D.,  miirried  Ub» 
UeorglauiL  Spears  Auitiist  !l.  William  J.  Halt.  H.D., 
diwl  November  34.  there  ver.-  (W  menilierw  and  17* 
probailfoiets.  u  depreuse  of  0,  Missionary  disbtmu- 
menis,  *l«,134,nil. 

18Q5, 
Tlie  receipts  of  the  year  eloajutt  Oriober  81  wct« 
«1,:t4:!,ffi8,T3.  luclnding  fes.iua.as  for  i'oiKliti<Hial 
appropriations  and  special  gifts.  The  disbuiBr^ 
oientB  were  »1 ,303, 135. Ill,  iDcludlnK  nl.i,38a.57  for 
conditional  approprliitlous  and  spet^lal  glCts.  Treaa- 
nr]'  In  debt  November  I,  ISM,  tiao,l&S,tiS :  tresMuj- 
in  tiebt  November  1,  ISRn,  ta»,03t.l4,  to  Whlcb 
should  be  added  el8.43l.2S  due  on  conditional  a^ 
H[>ropriallonB  and  special  ^tts. 

In  the  Board  of  Managers  Mr,  Gilbert  OaU^ 
died  January  8,  Mr,  James  Flay  died  Decembae  S. 
Bev.  John  Miley,  D.U.,dled  Decfniber  11.  Mr.Jolu 
Boattle  was  elected  a  mana^r  Febrniiry  t5t  Mr. 

\  William  J.  Carlton  and  Rev.  Ejni  8.  Tipple  wen 
elected  manoBCrs  December  Ifi. 

Mr.  Joha  Beattie  has  continued  h  mnuaoer  lo  tlM 

present.    He  is  a  liouse  decorator  In  Xew  Yorit  ot^, 

Rei-.  Ezra  S.  Tipple,  Pti.D.,  has  coullnued  an«|^ 

nicer   lo  the   present.     He  is  pastor  of  9t.  JUMMI' 

Methodist  Chnrch.  Iti  New  York  city. 
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FoKBtON  Missions. 
LUtria  toDfereDce  reported  3.ffi3  members  and 
454  probailonen,  iqcludlng  flZ  menibers  anil  -H  pro- 
bationers Id  Aogoft.  ao  mcreaseof  5^    MMidtfsr}' 
dubursemerits,  fG^nOOO.  - 

SuHlhAiiiirini.  Rev.8amnelPorehCraver,D.D..and 

ReT.  Jumes  Hugb  K.eeley  reinforced  the  Argentina 

Mjssion.    Mr. 


ined 


ton  and  wife 

f erred  from 
Chili  lo  Ar- 
gentina. The 
Chili  Mission 
waarelnforced 
in  Febraar}' 
bjRev.Beuja- 


1  Bonin 


BOd 


Broolis)     and 
Miss  Kale  Lu- 

RKV.  E  s.  TippLt.  P..0..  In  May  by  Rev. 

iiu^n  tl  tk.  Ui_»«v]  SiHir-  Francis    Mar- 

ion Harring- 
ton and  wife  I  Mary  R.  Shlnti) ;  in  September,  by 
Mra.  ilarrkt  M.  Clirislopher.  The  Peru  Mission 
was  reinforced  In  January  by  Professor  (ieorw  M. 
Hewcy  and  wife  ( Lucy  N.  Halcb),  Miss  Ethel  G.  Por- 
ter, and  -Miss  tiia  H.  Moses,  ami  In  Novenit>er  by  the 
transfer  from  Ai^olina  of  Rer.  John  M,  Siiangler, 
D.D.,  and  wife  ( Martha  \.  Trj-un).  Tlieie  wete  \,<M)i 
members  and  I.SSS  pnibatiotiers,  mi  Ini-rease  of  454. 
Missionar)'  disburaemenls,  (W,5TS.  ]>l. 

Fn-jrAuK.  Ur.  J.  J.  Gregory  and  family  and  Miss 
Martha  I.  Caslorlon  returned  lo  the  I'nited  Slau«. 
Rev.  Nathan  Slu-s.  D.D„  died  Februar>-  10.  Rev. 
Xhomas  B.  Owen  reinforced  the  Mission  In  Decem- 
ber. The  U'uniaii'a  Sociely  sent  Mi»»  AiiL«  Lliiam, 
Miss  AUbea  M.  Todd,  Miss  Hn  King  Enc,  M.D.,Bnd 
Miss  Phi£be  Wells,  fliere  were  i.HWJ  menilH-rs  and 
6,513  probationers,  an  increaseof  ],1H2.  Missionar}' 
dlsbutgemcntN,  lci.5,7.91.0S. 

Ct'itral  China.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wriglit  died  August  10. 
Rev.  Jewe  Ford  Newman  and  wife  f  Luty  E.  Wheeler) 
and  Edgen<m  Haskell  Hart,  M.D..  and  wife  (Rose  E. 
Munnj  reinforced  the  Mission.  The  Woman's  So- 
lely sent  Miss  Gertrade  H.  Tafi,  M.D.  There  were 
570  members  and  27fl  probationer}.,  an  inerease  of 
960.    Missionary  dishursenients.  I47.:W2.W1.  ! 

.\m1b  Chhm.  Wni.  H.  Curtiss.  M.D-  married  Miss  | 
Lain  M.  Hale  July  .%.  The  Woman's  3orlely  sen) 
Mrs.  Man'  J  Barrow.  M.D..  and  Miss  Miranda 
Croncher.  There  wire '.i.-iOO  members  and  l.ri»pro- 
balloners.  an  Ini'rease  of  1,I>M.  Missionary  dis- 
barsements.  (45.!)K7.>48. 

Wttl  China.  Rev.  Spencer  I*wis,  snperlnlendent. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  McCartney  died  January  4.   Tbe  Woman's 


Society  sent  out  lo  serre  as  deaconesses  Miss  Clara 
Collier,  Miss  Helen  R.  Galloway,  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Meyer,  -Miss  Sarah  E.  Kissack.  They  arrived  in 
Chungking  M»rch  3S.  Miss  Collier  had  previously 
been  In  the  employ  of  the  Parent  Society  In  Central 
China.  There  were  T3mcmbers  and  ft7  probationers, 
an  increase  of  34.  Misslooarv  dlsbarsenients,  (13,- 
5»I.,t3. 

Otrnut«]i.  North  Germany  reported  4,219  mem- 
bers and  2,004  probationers,  an  incrmse  of  983. 
South  Germany  reported  5,083  members  and  1,303 
probationers,  an  Increase  of  160.  Missionary-  dis- 
bursements to  North  Germany,  $l3,3Dl.ft4:  South 
Germany,  fl2,10O.67 ;  Martin  Mission  Institute,  tl.- 
OO):  from  American  Bible  Society  for  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  N,000. 

Sicilifrfaiiil  re[iorted  6,302  memlierH  and  982  proba- 
tioners, an  Increase  of  191.    Allssiouar}'  dlsburse- 


A'wnfrit  reported  14,507  members  and  1.S90  proba- 
tioners, an  Increase  of  301.  Missionary  disborse- 
menlB,  «a,3»a.2e.  and  from  tlie  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. WOO. 

.Vcirifii/  reported  4.736  meml)er8  and  509  probation- 
ers, an  Increase  of  152.  Missionary  disbursements, 
tl4.096.3a 

Daiiiiaik.  Rev.  J.  J.  Chriatensen,  superintendent, 
reported  2,540  members  and  301  probationers,  an  in- 
crease of  123.    Mlsslonart'  disbursements,  $7,578. 

/••,«ffl«rf  «,«/  .SI.  lHerd,.„rj.  Rev,  N.  J.  Rosen,  su- 
l>erinlendent,  repurleil  506  members  and  'JM  proba- 
tioners, an  mcreaee  of  83.  Missionary  disburse- 
ments, t3,S>4,  and  from  the  American  Bible  Society, 
(100. 

Xinih  Ill-till.  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Roscoe  married  Miss 
Alice  L.  Scott  February  14.  Rev.  H.  C.  Stunli  re- 
turned to  the  L'nited  States  In  March.  The  Woman's 
Society  sent  Miss  Eiizabelh  V.  Tryon,  Miss  Jennie 
M,  Dart,  Miss  Kate  O.  Curts,  and  Miss  Eva  M. 
Hardle.  There  were  13,344  members  and  ^,170  pro- 
bationers, an  lucrease  of  f3,363.  Mlssionarv  dis- 
bnrsements,  157,605.45. 

Xor1>.«v-i  Iflia.  The  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss 
Laura  S.  Wright.  There  wer«  9,504  members  and 
1S,T89  probationers,  an  Increase  of  3,028.  Mlssionar}- 
disbursements,  (ffi.lfll.W. 

Smilh  Juilia.  Rev.  W.  11.  I..  Batstone,  M.D.,  Joined 
the  Conference  In  Jaimar)*.  Rev.  AVm.  A.  Moore 
ivas  readmitted  in  Jannary.  Rev.  J.  W,  Rudlsili, 
U.D.,  married  Mis^  Bessie  G.  Thomson  OPIober  IT. 
Rev.  Ellis  Roberts  arrived  in  Soveml>er.  Tlie 
Woman's  Soiiety  sen!  MlsaAlieeA.  Evans.  There 
were  617  memlwrs  and  4«15  probationers,  an  increa.se 
of  l»l«.     MisNiunary  disbursements,  f  m.»»l.l!2. 

Bruijul-Buniia.  Rev.  Angusl  Kullman  married 
MUs  Adeline  Weatlierby  January  14,  Rev,  August 
Kullman  and  wife  died  of  chok'ra  July  27  Rev. 
Nells  Madsen  married  June  ah.  Mr«,  Mndsen  died 
November  **,  There  were  97Tt  members  and  I.OSl 
probationers,  an  increase  of  .=>4J,  Missionary  dis- 
bursements, till. Mil. 91. 

Hinbag.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Stephens  married  Miss  Anna 
Thompson  May  I.    Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fisher  arrived 
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XoTember  27.  Rev.  II.  W.  ButterHcId  jolDoI  T)i<.' 
Conferesoc  In  DwieiDber.  TUe  Wouiau's  Scjcleiy 
sent  Mist  Florence  Sterling  anil  Mils  Emam  H. 
ilodffi!.  H.D.  Tbi-re  trere  «)3  membi-ra  mid  1,337 
probalianen,  mi  increBse  of  440.  MlteluaHry  dfs- 
bnrKUieuIs,  tlS.BW.ai. 
.Vulni/nia.     Win,  P.  Kensi'H,  M.l».,iiini  w[fi!lEUi»- 

n>  tiioMisolon 


inctnbFrs  nml  Ml  [iro1iatii>ner«,  an   Im^reaiju  of   4U, 
MisaloDsry  d1sbure«meDts,  (ia,610.IU. 

llatg  fFiHirii.'d  l,lifl  members  and  Tfm  prolmli'io- 
ers,  an  tncreiiHa  of  8U.    Miavionary  dlitburBenipnts, 

Japan.  TUe  Woman's  foetety  sent  .MIra  M,  A. 
Rnssrll,  TlioK  were  3,-^T^  [iieiiibem  anil  (ITII  proba- 
llonen,  sn  Increase  if  37.  MlHaloaary  dfaburse- 
menu,  ^I,3S5.07, 

Maifo.  Bev.  Alexander  W.  Newlln  and  wifo  ac- 
Mved  April  15.  Mr.  Nswlln  divd  AngHM  15.  Rev. 
Wra.  Green  remrncd  to  the  Cnlicd  3l&lva  in  Muy. 
Rvv.  8.  P.  Craver  retariied  to  (lie  United  Slated  lu 
April  and  wa>  Inuiarerrcd  lo  South  America  In  Octo- 
ber. Kev.  G.  B.  Hyde,  M.D.,  aod  wlfo  (Aletlha  llal- 
Btead)  arrived  In  AngDBC.  Dr.  Hyde  was  In  the  Mis- 
■ion  18S6-lRSg.  TherewerelpST-lmembersBmllimu 
protwlloDers,  an  inerease  oC  451*.  Missionary  dls- 
bur«emeatfi,  136,317,53. 

Kona.    F.dirard  Douglua  FoUweK,  M.D.,  arrived 
In  December.   There  were  \2i  members  and  288  pro- 
f  bttioners,  an  Increaso  u(  ino.    Mtaslonary  disbursc- 
neiila,  «18,3T2.SU. 

IBfiO, 

The  reeelpts  ot  llio  Soeletj  (or  the  year  ending 

[  October  31  wire  »l  ,2X4, 808.93.  IneludlnfC  «4S,410.36 

r  conditional   appropHalions  and  »peeial   gittt. 

le  dlsbnraements  were  tl.S13,lNW.IU,  Including  ^^,- 

a  tor  eundillonal  approprintlons   and  spneial 

TmMDry  In  debt  Noveiaber  1,  ISM,  1230,(134.- 

reainry  In  debt  (Vt.ib-rr  SI,  1896.  «l«8.mi.8«.  lo 

1  Bh"nl'1 ''"  HiMi''l»l-',1M'J.5I  due  on  special  glfli!. 


Rev.  Snndfotd Hunt,  D.D.,TrvaM)rerofito8ocictf,    . 
died  February  10,  nnd  Rev.  Homer  Eatuo,  D.U.,  mm 
apiiolnted  lilsaueccceor,  to  irrvennUI  Ibc  meetiag 
at  the  UenornI  Conference  In  May. 

Rev.  Jobn  M.  Rcid,  D.D,.  Ilunurary  iiiKrrt*ry  nt 
llie  Missionary  Society,  died  May  10. 

KcT.  Herbert  Welch  was  eletMril  n  nwnagcr  of  Ibe 
Soelely  Murch  17,  He  Is  pastor  ot  the  SuminerOcW 
Meiliodlst  Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ThoGifDenil  Conti'reu™  lu  May  elected  Mid  eaotr- 
crated  as  bishops  Rev,  C.  C.  McCabe,  I>.n.,»i»il  Ifci. 
Eul  CrauBton,  O.D.  Dr.  McCaba  had  bren  C*irTr- 
npondlDg  Secretary  ot  Ihu  Missionary  Siiclety  tvr 
iwelre  years.  Dr.  Cranston  had  bcrii  AsslBtaul 
Treasurer  ot  the  Missionary  Society  for  t«-elrc  ytan. 

The  General  Confereucu  elecTcil  as  Corresponding 
Secretaries  Rev.  Adna  B.  Leonard,  D.I).,  Kvc  Abn- 
I  bam  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  aod  Bev.  Wni.  T.  Sinklb,  O.D. 
Dr.  Iiei^uunl  hnd  been  CorreapoudtngSecrelUf  for   , 
eight  years. 

Tlie  General  Conference  elected  Iho  Duud  ot 
MtmagerH  uF  the  Society,  and  the  following  diaBgca 
were  made:  Rev.  S.  W.  Thomas,  D.a.MndKrr.  Vm. 
M.  Swindells,  D.D.,  took  the  places  ot  Bcr.  Itantd 
Wise,  D.D„  and  Ri-v.  J.  M.  BeM.  D.D. ;  Klcttftnl  W. 
P.  Goff,  Archer  Brown,  David  S.  Morritt,  ani)  J.  3. 
Berry  took  the  ploL-es  ot  Jobn  K.  Scurles,  E.  J.  IIHI, 
Wni.  HarknesB.  ami  Wni.  J.  Carlton. 

Dr.  8.  W.  ThuniHs  la  editor  ot  the  nitaite({>Ma 
I  MMuliat. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Xn-lndclls  died  September  D. 

Mr.  R.  W.  1'.  Gall  is  a  merchunl  of  PlilUiIclpIila. 

Kir.  Anher  Brown  Is  a  merchant  of  New  rark  clly. 

Mr.  David  P.  Merrltt  and  GenerHl  J.  S-  Berry  re- 
signcd  after  a 


Rev,  Morris 
D'C.Cra 
D.D.,  who  had 
Ijeen  a  member 
of  the  Board  of 
Managers  si  nee 
N  o  V  e  m  b  e  r. 
iS5T,  died  No- 
vember 34. 

Rev.  George 
G.  Soxe.  D.D., 
who  had  Ijccn 

tiie  Board  lilQce 
ISTS.  died  De- 
cember a. 
i     On     Detera- 


Gehrett,  D.D., 

and      Rev. 

(icorKS  V.  Mains,  D.D.,  were  elected  iiiemben  of  tta  | 

Board  ot  Managers. 

Dr.  S.  W,  Gehrett  U  pHslor  of  iba  Tlo({a  » 
Church.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Mains  Is  one  of  ihe  Agents  ot  Ihall 
dist  Book  Concern  In  New  Vork  ciiy. 


^^ 
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Tbe  Ucntrul  Couference  in  May  tlL-rrnl  Rev. 
Homer  Kalon,  D.D.,  TreaBurer  (>(  tliu  .Mii>0lniiiir]- 
Socicty,  and  Rei'.  I,t'«'l»  Curls  Assisluul  Trvaiiurer 
of  ilie  Missionary  Socloiy.  j 

The  Central  Confetente  flccie.1   Hiv.  JoReph  C. 
liurtEcll,  U.U.,  Missionary  Ulaliup  ol  Atricu  in  plai-i' 
of  Bluhop  :Vin. 
Taylor.relin^. ' 
Tlie  (ieiirral 


vn<x- ;  Rev.  U, 
F.  Pierre,  U.D.. 
of  the  Sonhcrii  Ni-w  York  Cmifetvnce ;  Rev.  R.  T. 
Miller,  D.D.,  of  tin-  Illtsliunt  (Vinfemiw;  Riv. 
L.  H.  Stewart,  D.D.,  of  the  East  tHiii)  Omfer- 
cure;  R.v,  J.  M.  Curler,  D.D..  i.f  Hi.'  Ci.-iilral  T.ii- 
neoM-c  Confereiire ;  Hev.  ]!.  S.  Ilerriek.  D.D.,"! 
the  NortU  Inrlluna  Ciintenni'r  ;  Rov.  II.  li.  Jark- 
son,  D.D., at  llie  Kmk  River  Ci.nfir.iii-e  ;  lltv.  J.  F. 
CliuSer,  D.D.,  of  the  Northern  MliiiieMilH  <'i>nriT- 
enee  ;  Rev.  Alftiil  liiKlKi-tt!.,  D.D.,  of  tin-  Nortli  NV 
bmska  Conferent-e ;  Hiv.  Vi.  J.  Muniiulale,  D.D..  of 
the Suulhwest Kui»iis Confennee ;  R.v.  A.  J. Tuylor, 
D.D.,  of  the  ArkHnssA  Conlerenie ;  Rev.  Riirtli.ilu. 

cncc;  Rev.  &.'  A.  Th-mwii,  D.D.,  of  ilie  fHiiiiWm 
Calllurtiia  ConriTem-r. 

Dr.  Merrill  llulbunl.  Repniteiitiitlvciif  ihe  Se<vinil 
DIMriM  In  Wvn  lieiierol  JliiiKiunury  Conniiitter,  iheil 
October  10,  and  Ihe  Ihianl  ut  BixboiM  ntiiH>liiu><l  Rev. 
D,  F.  Corhmn,  D.D.,  af  his  Miec-ei>9or. 

TlieGeneral  Miivmiiurj-Ci'mniitti'C  met  In  Detnill. 
Mkh.,  Sovtnllwr  11-17,  vm.  Tlie  folluwiuif  were 
prcMDt :  Bl»lio|>»  Bonmun,  Merrill,  .Vn<lrews,  \V;ir- 
iMi,  Fos!.,  lIiirM. S1ii.le.  Wal.li.n.  Mi»lliiUeu,  Fi>Kl.r. 
FitzGenilil,  Neuiiiiiii.  Tlinhnril,  M<-Cu1i«;,  CninKton. 
Ilartiell ;  iin-nlane'.  U'..nanl.  I'uliwr.  Smilli,  Biilil- 
wlD  ;  Treasurers,  Kulonnud  CurtH;  Re|ire)u-iilalives 
of  Dl«lriel»  Ifmilli,  C.rkran,  I1erii>,  >rin.-r,  Stewart, 
Cartar,  Ilerrlt-k.  Jarkson,  l.liiiffn-,  IUhIip-Iis,  Miirttii- 
dale,  Taylor,  I.uin|>rrl,  Tliiiiti:!<>ii ;  Re|i]'i-si.-nlnlivei; 
of  the  Board  of  Maiiau'<-r«.  -I.  F,  Ihuk-Ikt,  J.  M. 
Buckley,  A.  K.  Siiifonl,  t»,  F.  Ipliain.  S.  P.  Ham-  '- 
mond,  J.  M.  Kiirir,  J.  R,  Dav.  II.  K,  Carroll.  J.  :«. 
McLean,  E.  I..  Dnt-liln.-.  E,  11.  Tmili>,  CliarlenSroit. 
Allien  Speiire,  The  missioiiH  previously  known  as  I 
'  Blahop  Wllliatu  Taylor's  Sclt-Bupportlng  Mtoslons , 


Africa"  were  acccpled  atid  tonstiluled  foreigu 
he  .MethodiHI  Eiiiscopul  Chureh.  Tlie 
appropriatlniiD  were  maile  ;  fANH,SHO  for  foreign  nils- 
siona;  j4aj,ffi«  for  domestic  missions:  »I'JU,UUU  for 
mLaoellaiieous  purjiows.    Total,  f  I,I-U,4W1. 


I.Uiivi.  The  LlWrla  Ctnifcrenee was  npresenled 
In  the  Gencml  Conference  by  Rev.  \\m.  T.  Ilaiian 
and  Mr.  Wllmot  £.  Ueunis.  Hie  Klatisiles  reiwrled 
4,-U13  members  and  SS^i  probationers,  but  Ih<'  follow- 
Inct  year  tt  wnt  stati-d  that  there  whh  a  nilstuke  iif 
over  l,<luik    Misntonury  disbnrscmenis,  {M,R3l.tU. 

S.,iilh  Aiwricti.  Tlie  li>otlth  Aim-riea  Confen^ce 
was  reprewntcd  Id  thefiimcral  t'onferenee  by  Ker. 
C.  \V,  Drot-s,  n.  D.,and Mr.  Jnsto  CubUo.  Rev.  Win. 
F.  Riee  anil  wife  left  the  Cnited  Slates  N'uveinlier  5 
to  reliifnn'c  the  Annrntllia  Mission.  The  VVuman's 
Society  eeiii  Mls9  Bt-Uo  Maidiimu.  The  statistics  re- 
porii'd  S.1^  uieniliera  and  1,M7  prolHit  loners,  an  In- 
crease of  -Mil.    Missionary  disburscnieuts,  t64,3;<9.49. 

Fwietunr.  The  Conference  was  represenleii  In  the 
Gencml  Confeniur  by  Rev.  Myron  C.  Wllci>ii,  Fli.D. 
On  Auiriist  «  Riv.  Wni.  P.  MacVcy  and  wife  (Ida), 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Main  and  wife  (Emtne),  and  Rev. 
James  SimcMer  and  wlfc(Wiiiifrv<l  Smack)  left  the 
L'niti-d  StutL's  to  n-lnfcirce  Die  .Mission.  Mr.  Mac- 
\'ey  was  nblipil  to  return  Id  WJH  on  aecotim  of  fall- 
ing hr^alth.  A  portion  of  llie  (imfereuee  was  set 
apart  oii  Noveinlxr  SG  to  form  the  HIiiKhna  Mission 
(.'r>iifen-iice.  The  statlstles  of  the  Foochow  Confer- 
t'lu-u  gave  3,4M>  members  and  4,1117  probationers,  «d 
tncnruK'nf  «H».  The«tuilHllet  of  the  IlinKhiia  MIa- 
tion  Coiifereneu  gave  a.lffl  incmlHTs  and  3,rfiT  pro- 
tfliioiM'rn,  an  Inereuseot  1,014.  Missionary  disbnrse- 
irientK  tu  iKith  Conferences,  ^,3.)l).ii3. 

Vrnlfi/  l.'hiMii.    Rev.  Wilbur  C  Loniidell,  superin- 


M'riirht  mar- 

il  Miss  lliitHe  W.  Kflley  July  ir..  The  Womau-s 
■Illy  sent  out  Miss  Ida  0.  IHaver.  Miss  Carrie  E. 
rrlll.  Miss  Ida  Kohn.  .M.I).,  and  Misa  Miirj-  Stone. 
D.   Tlierewereai9meffll>er8Bnd3(Bprol>atlont'rs, 
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Jfi«. 


irij  SiK-itti/  >•/  tk.:  M-t/ujilht    KjnKi.^pal   Church. 


ui  inrtcuc  of  lUI.    MlMtonarr  i]lsbw«cniFCIfi,  t»8,- 
JW.I5. 

Xiirih  I7AI1UI.  Tlio  Conlereiice  *»*  reiirosetitwd  iu 
Uw  (iviicml  Conferxuri-  by  Hev.  II,  II.  Ix>wr>-.  U.D., 
noil  JiilUii  F.  HctKI,  M.D.  Or.  J.  F,  Scolt  ilir<l  Miiy 
^.    Tlia  Wumuii's  Sm-Mj-  seal  Hiw  Mtiry  Kl.  8li(K.'k- 


^^^^^  Slicrr!  W( 


(flattlA  E.  El- 
meret  rf)nl'orct<<I  thM  Misnion.  Tlim  o'trc  M  mem- 
twn  nnd  TS  probntlunrrs,  an  tncrcasn  of  311.  Mis- 
sionary' dwbDreemenla,  %VA,3iyi.  1 1 . 

OtemaKg.  Tlie  North  (JurUUiiiy  Coiiliivnti:  «b9 
nsprewuteil  In  tlio  Gfnrral  tonfcrence  hy  Rev. 
Carl  S«hdl  aiiil  Mr.  Ilrlnrirh  Diirin«:.  Thrrc  were 
i,Stii  members  «uil  S,0A3  jirvtwIiuUFra,  Hn  lncrt«E«  of 
ltt8.  The  8utiih  (icniiauy  Conteronco  wiu  rciiroscated 
Iu  Ihc  (ictii'ml  CoiitrPtiice  by  Rev.  A.  (iertiiin)  Bniiie 
*nil  Mr.  F.  Cuti-kiiust.  Them  »»ro  5.182  meniLwrs 
hih]  1,91)8  prubnlioDPra, an  mcrcBscot  l^V  Miaalon- 
■ry  dlaburwTaeDtB  to  North  Ovriiiauy,  «I3,II00.39; 
South  Gerniiiiiy.  eiS,I4l>.4K ;  Murllii  Missluti  luailime, 
»l,ono .  (rtim  Anicrle»n  Bible  Slickly,  IS.iWU. 

SmlcrliiiHi.  The  Coulfrenci!  wnB  r^prcaeoted  In 
the  fifnernl  Conference  by  Kev.  Johannes  Wuhntian. 
There  were  li,VO  mcmliera  auil  l,01M  iimliHllourrs,  hii 
tncnuuagCSKI.    Minluuary  dlsbnm'tarnie,  fT,KI2. 

SuHfr".  Th»  Ciiiifereni'e  ivus  repreneiiiHl  In  Ihc 
General  (.'ontereniv  by  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Ertkson  anil 
Buv.  Johmi  E,  &lman.  Then' Wf n>  l-l,S17  mriiiljrrs 
nnU  1,808  probBi loners,  «iilncrcoBeot»38.  Mlaelcin- 
ary  dlsbiirscnientti,  $1T.437.S7,  nn<l  from  Ihe  Ankeri- 
KM  Bible  fim'lely,  (aoo. 

Sm-<r<\y.  Tho  aniffn'rce  w«a  reprfsenltii  In  (he 
ficneml  C'loferrme  by  Hev.  Anilras  Olson.  There 
»-ero  4,100  ineraber*  anit  41H  i>r»l>Hliriiiem,  tin  in- 
gnaan  of  ItKP,    MUsli>iisry  diBburaemenu.  «12,820.ai). 

Ofamorl.    Rev.  J.  J.  ChrislensFn.  superintendent. 

Slicrr!  wcrn  S,QW  tnembnrs  and  UlU  pmballouem,  an 

flit.   M)iiiili>narydiBhurMeinenlB,te,ljn'.»S, 

end  SI.  l*lmbiiiy.    Bpv.  N.  J.  Rvwi).  bu- 

Intnidpnt.     There  were  047  members  and  1S3 

ihtllnnm,  «  tlrtTeaiu'  i>f  7,    Missionary  dlsbarse- 


menls,  |4,S)a.(IU,  nwl  from  the  Amerlcaa  ttible  So- 

Aorth  luilia.  The  Contvreuce  Was  rapmentnl  tn 
the  Geneml  Lontmnt*  by  Rev.  E.  W.  I'nrUr.  O.O, 
Olid  Rcv.T.  J.  Seoit,  D.D.  Be»,  Johu  i:  Katrkn. 
M,D.,  anil  Mr.  lUrvey  L.  Huscws  TVtttrned  to  Ibe 
Cnlieil  States.  Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon  ilnd  Jolr  G- 
Rev.  (icorge  C  HeweB  married  Miss  Auuio  B 
Deoemher  3.  Rev.  W,  W.  AhIjif,  M.D.,  luarrinJ  Miat 
Chrtatlne  Chrlellunsen  December  SI.  Thcr  Warn 
SiH/leiy  sent  MIse  Flora  M,  WIddlfleH  uml  : 
Mary  Means.  There  were  tS.SH  mmiUi^n  ami  a 
probalioDtra,  an  Incrauso  of  i,3W.  Miwloiuui-  dir 
burw-ineuls,  (.W,9IS.0T. 

.W'Awv.f  IihI,-i.  The  t'ontcHniT  was  reiimvnuil 
in  the  (ienerol  fonfercnoe  by  Rrv.  J.  !■:.  S.-..it.  Pfc.D.. 
aoil  Rev.  >\'ni.  H.  Dnniels.  Rev.  Liithrr  Lswnin  ar 
rived  from  the  Lnllcd  SUUa.  Tbo  Woinaa'aliochiir 
trnl  Mlw  Emma  Scoti,  M.D.  Tbiiv  Vivn  UUJOS 
members  ami  SI  ,018  proluuloners.  a 
4.127.    Mlsslunury  dlsbnrseinents,  KK,1M.T4. 

South  Iiiilln,  The  Conturencu  was  reprcaoiited  in 
the  General  t-onferftnt-e  In  May  by  Rrv.  A.  IL  B  ~ 
ami  Mr.  Jnhn  II.  Stephens.  Mr.  Baker  wm  tJttit- 
vrnrd  irensferred  lo  llie  \'ermont  ('dnreteiioi),  Tbm 
neretsasmeiuberaand  Afi^proballtincrs.no  IncpaMae 
ut  OH-    MIsBionary  disbursements,  ylS,U7.ail. 

A-Hj/n/-Ainna.  The  Cuuferenee  was  n'pre«rlil«d 
In  the  General  Conference  by  Rev.  Fmnk  W.  Wane. 
Rev.  Cliarlea  T.  FtIuIikod  and  vrlte  arrived  Ui  Drccm- 
ber  and  cemitlDed  one  yenr.  Tlu?  Woman's  Sucfrl; 
lent  Mtsa  Anna  Sndersirom.  TIiits  wrri' I.IOTiumu- 
bers  and  l,:m protitUloners,  an  luLiwife  of  lit.  Mb- 
sibnary  dlsbursemeniB,  tlS.'JIIt.Itt,  and  fniin  the 
American  Bible  Soi-lety,  t^iio. 

Sombaij.  The  Confereui-e  was  RpnswDttMl  in  Uw 
Rcnrral  Confer(;D(^u  by  Rev.  D,  U.  Fox,  Tbe  Wotnui** 


Misxioiutri/  SwUty  of  tlie  Mt/Andrsl  Epiumpul 


Church. 


BiilgueU,  Krv.  George  S.  Dav[B.  O.D.,  sapedii- 
leiiiUiTil,  rtponed  !8B  members  und  W  probationefi",  i 
H  (locrensc  «t  34.  Mtesiouary  dlabarseiDeuli,  tl6,- 
2T4.W. 

Aiily.    The   Conference  whs  n'|>r«sentcil   In   the 

(icTieml  CuDlrnni.'a  by  Uet.  Wiu.  Biirl,  D.ti.    TIiito 

were  1,3J« 

cmlierH  and 


Siiephenl  tind  wife  reliifonml  tho  MTs^tim  In  Oclobor 
un>]  reiiminwl  imo  jear,  TTie  Woman's  Swioly  srlit 
Mbti  Clnriaw  E.  Spenwr  an<l  Misa  Fmines  <i,  WI1- 
u<n.  Thi-rc  were  M.SOe  muiubers  hiiiI  I.UIS  ptotM' 
lloneni,  un  Iuckum  at  XS.  Misslonnry  disliorec- 
mrtiu,  158.737.88. 

ilttirv.  The  <'outerence  wi»  rcptencnu-d  lii  tlii- 
Ciciicnil  C'infureiict  by  Rev.  J.ihn  W.  Bailpr.  D.I).. 
and  Mr.  Gporgu  Manning.  Rt-T,  8.  W.  SlbcMs  re- 
wrned  lo ihc Unii«l  Siait*.  Rpt.  I-  C. Smitli,  D.D., 
aied  Man*  IS.  Tba  Wi.mati's  Swlety  teat  Mlae 
I  C»TOl1nP  M.  ?urJy.  Theru  were  l,s.W  nienih-m  and 
'il.TM  jirohftlionpra,  n  dccceoae  o[  Tib.  MlBsiunary 
<li«borBeiiii'ni)>.  t:>i,nio.f<n. 

A'njv.1  rop"M«l  230  nipmlwrsiini]  (WC  iirobiilliiiirrB, 
uri  IniToase  ut  r.r.  Missionary  dlaburscinpniB,  tU.- 
053.lt. 


Tho  rwfpts  "t  llie  Smlcty  (or  the  yeiir  clorinK 
Oi'luUv  31.  IWT,  were  *l,l3I,IH0,flT.  The  disborw- 
iu™i»w(Te»l,ia(),lfi(t.U.  Trentmrj' i" <leht  Sovein- 
her  1,  IWfii  ♦IS7,»14.34  :  Irwiaiiry  In  'lubt  November 
1.  18W,  J18n,UiT8.  In  lliv  SpiilM  (ilfis  awouitt, 
l«ril  <m  huid  NoTrmber  1,  18Dfi,  <IS,IH».94  :  T>pwfv»l 
ihirlnfcthn  year,  tM.flSW.OB ;  paid  out  durinjt  Ihe  year, 
•4l>,nM.14 :  hnlnnce  on  liund  Xovember  I,  IWT,  *i4,- 
0AB.43. 

In  Ihe  Board  of  Manam^rs  flcntnil  -I.  S.  Berry  and 
Mf.  David  F.  Mcrrilt  tCBlsueti.  Xlv\:  V.  Ma»m 
Nortb,  D.I).,  wiMcicYiod  roannvf  t  Jiuinory  19,  Mr. 
Oeoree  R.  Iluwo  and  Mr.  Silmoierfleld  Baldwin  were 
elected  tnaniuci'rs  May  IS. 

Rut.  F.  Mason  North,  D.D.,  is  tlln8^e^■u^y•lt  ihe 
lirtB  Torlt  City  Miasionary  and  Cliunh  Extension 
S^\iAy  wilh  .illiif  Hi  hVl  Fiflh  Avonne,  New  Tori*. 


Mr,  George  R.  Howe  is  n  maouIdciUNr  in  Nntnrit, 
N.  J.,  Willi  au  olBce  1u  New  Yorli,  lie  reaides  in 
East  Qrftnitv,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Jolm  F,  Dodtl,  D.U.,  was  Gleeied  Acting  Re- 
cording Sccteiary  to  stTve  dunne  tli«  abscncv  of 
Ur.  S.  L.  Baklwin.  wiiu  was  upiHihuol  lo  visit  the 
mlB^oiis  in  Japan,  K<>nlH,anil  China. 

Mr.  8i]nini«raeiil  Bablwiii  is  a  mercliani  rFSliUne 
in  Balllmorr,  Md. 

Tlie  Gcincral  Missionary  Coniinlilre  met  In  Phllit- 
(lelplila,  Pa.,  NovPinber  I0-1«,  1*UT.  nifn-  were 
present  Bishops  Bowman,  Merrill.  Andrvwe,  Warn^n, 
Ilnrst,  NlndiJ,  Walden,  Halhtllcu.  Fowler,  Viuponl, 
FltxGi^mlil.  Newmoti,  Gooilieli,  MpCabo,  Cnuwion  \ 
Sci;reiatic»  Leonard,  Palnivr,  Smith :  TrrMurcr, 
llnmiT  EiLlon  ;  Asilsrnul  Ttensurer.  Lewis  Curte; 
liepreseulDtlVts  □[  Mission  Districts,  E.  .M.  8uillh, 
W.  F.  Corkrau,  D.  F.  Pwtvv.  R.  T.  Miller.  L.  \X. 
aiewnrt.  J.  M.  Carter.  II.  S.  Hcrricli.  II.  G,  Jackson. 
J.  F.  CbatTee,  A.  Hodgelts,  W.  J,  Martindalu,  A.  J. 
Tiiylor.  B.  Laioiieri,  8.  A.  Thomson  ;  Ri-|>rvs«nt- 
■tivrs  of  the  Board  at  Matiat:Ers,  J.  M.  Buikley,  S. 
F.  Lpluiui,  A.  n.  V'all,  J.  M.  King,  .1.  K.  Day,  E. 
MuClH»D«<y.  C.  II.  Puyne,  J.  S.  ^IvLnin,  A  SpLnrv, 
f,  Seoit.  II.  K.  Carroll,  E.  II.  TutHc,  E.  I..  Dobbiw. 
Anderson  Fowler.  Mr.  Fowirr  was  abariit  a  por- 
tl'iii  i)(  Ih'itlnie,  and  J.  F.  Rusllnit  luoli  his  pla('«. 
Tim  Uoimnlltee  »ppropriftIed  tl.iaftUIU.  ol  whldh 
t57T.4!«)  were  tor  tiirel^n  niisEl'ini^  $44-2,130  tor 
bouin  mlSHlciuE,  ami  t1IO,oao(ur  niiscellaneuuBi>ur- 

FuMKtuM  Miasioxs. 

V-Ini-  BiAiinp  Kantell  lield  tlte  Liberia  Conler- 
v.no-  in  Frbrunry,  orianised  the  Congt)  .MlsBlon  Coii- 
teri-iice  111  Angola  In  Juno,  and  rlsiied  the  Southeast 
.Africa  Mission  at  Inhainbttne  ami  Tlululty  la  Dbm 

lier,  malilim  a 


married    -Mi^,-'  v., 

A. Carrie  Dmi- 

ounson    Aupisl    11.    Tlie   Liberia   Confereneo  re- 

porlcii  2,MI8  members  and  44'i  probnilonenr,  a  dc- 

rivHw"  of  1  ,T1B,  owing  chii-ny  lo  mistakes  in  previous 

reports.    Tlie  Congo  Mission  Conference  reported 


niotmrij  S,>r.i'-tij  of  thfi  M'tfiodist    Eplsivpal   Churcfi. 


Snnlh  Aimrim.  'The  Suulh  America  Contei 
Febniarf  was  diTliled  Into  ihe  Souib  America  Coo- 
tctence  Htid  llic  Weeteru  Soulli  America  Xisslon 
Canfercuw,  the  latter  enibnii^inir  the  mlssloDs  in 


yt^or.    Mlwiouary  diaburaenieuiB,  (40,673.76. 

In  tho  Clilli  Mission  tlie  reinforcenientB  from  the 
United  Stales  wvn  Rev.  J.  F.  Robvrtii,  Miaa  Elma 
M'iues,  Miss  Dorothy  H.  Richard,  Miss  Adda  Burcii, 
Ml«8  Margaret  Ruasell,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Bcuilder.  Miss 
Florence  Srallh.  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Hanua.  Ber.  Ira  II. 
Ln  Fpira  and  wite  rctiirnei)  lo  Chill  fcpm  a  \\»\t  to  the 
United  States.  Rev.  J.  V.  RuIwmb  ified  July  10.  Mr. 
T.  W.  La  FetrH  and  wife  and  Miss  Jennie  3.  Farwell 
retnnedlo  the  Cnilod  Stales..  Miss  KlDsman  and 
Mtss  Milks  made  a  rlslt  of  a  lew  months  to  the 
Unlled  States,  The  stBtlslles  reporteil  S&l  members 
anil  450  prolui loners,  an  increase  (it  aoH.  Missionary 
dlshursriiients,  |^I4,3ft2.^. 

Peru  reported  70  member*  and  118  proiwtlonora  In 
isee.    MlBsloQaryi]IsburM-menia,ta,iai.t>7. 

I-uoehtM.  Tlie  Mission  <^elebnil«l  lis  Jabllee.  Dr. 
S,  L.  Baldwiu  and  wife  visited  Ihe  Mission.  J.  E. 
Skinner,  M.D.,  and  wife  reinforced  the  MIsbIod. 
Rer,  vr.  P.  MacVey  returned  to  the  Uiiiled  Stales. 
Her.  W.  JL  Loey  and  wlte  and  Bev.  M.  C.  Wilcoi 
and  wife,  trho  had  been  In  tlio  United  States  on  fur- 
lough returnedlo  the  MJaalon.  TlieM'oman'sSoclely 
senl  MIbs  Miirtha  Lebens  and  Miss  Minnie  E  WilM>n. 
The  slallslk'B  reported  3.M6A  members  and  3,T9U  pro- 
iMlloners.  A  j-cor  previous  there  were  3,489  m,cm- 
b»r»  and  4,107  proliHI  loners.  Mlsslonar)-  dlsburse- 
ments,  tST.ISi.se. 

IJiiigkna.    Rev.  W.  >'.  Brewsier  and  wife  imv3e  n 
brief  visit  to  lliv  Lulled  Slates.    The  slalislles  re- 
1  |>onedS,a26  members  and  2,7<V  probationers,  ade- 
«  At  023.    Missionary  dlsburscmeuts,  tOIKt.fU. 
•-  Vnlrat  fAiiio.    Rev.  C.  F.  Kuptor.  Ph.D.,  super- 
Rev.  W.  C  Longden  was  iraiisferred  to 
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and  wife  and  Rev.  Ralpb  O,  Irish  and  wf(«  re- 
turned to  Ihe  United  States.  Bev.  Atlliltr  J.  I 
and  wife  reiuloreed  the- Mla«loD.  Tlie  BtAtlaticaas 
printed  give  238  members  and  T43  pnl^ioaets 
increase  of  D70.  It  was  reported  at  tlie  AODnal  M 
Ing  that  [he  tucrease  was  1,031),  Mlsaioiiar)'  illf- 
bursemenis,  t3e.2»T.ai. 

yorlh  China.  Miss  Kale  MttUiklu  arrH-cd  from 
tlie  Unlled  Stales  in  September.  Mrs,  V\'.  E,  tViUlivr 
returned  lo  the  Unltnl  Slales.  Miss  llaltln  E.  Dam 
died  AuiptBl  'Si.  Dr.  H.  II.  Lowry  and  wife  cvtamod 
toChlnaframafnr1oaghinlheUn1led8ut«a.  Tbrre 
tri:<re  8,51 4  icienibers  and  !!,tlST  ptobal  loners,  ndecre^ie 
of  135.    Missionary  dlsburscmenls,  (43,4fM>.W. 

Wni  China.  Rev.  Sp&ncer  Lewis.  sapcrltiieiul>!»t. 
Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  wife  reiurucii  loibo'Hfaslcm 
(romavlnUtotlieUolledSMIia.accotuiNiniedbjrMlss 
ClHraJ.L'oUIer  and  Mlas Grace  li.  Todd.of  IbcVToia- 
an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Tlieiv  men  VSt 
menibenand60prol}atiuuera,  auiDcreawofSL  The 
visit  of  Bishop  Joyce  lu  Ihe  Mission  was  at  gnat 
profll.    Missionary  dialnirsemcnts,  $ti,^U.fS, 

Oerraauf/.  Tlie  Wesle)*iin  Mlseiuns  tn  Oenmny 
and  Austria  were  received  Into  the  Methodist  Kpli- 
copal  Church,  6  of  tlie  iireaehers  and  336  innwbcrs 
and  prolHtlloners  joining  the  Xorth  Genuauy  Coufi^r- 
ence,  and  31  preachers  and  3,300  members  and  pl«- 
bai  loners  joining  the  South  Germany  Coaterenee. 

The  North  Germany  Conference  report**]  t,D53 
memliers  and  2,334  probationers,  an  Increaoe  ot  iML 
Missionary  dlsbutsements,  tlt,6T3.87. 

The  South  Germany  Conference  rt^ported  7,407 
members  and  1,469  probalioners,  uo  incmue  of 
2,53)1,  chiefly  from  the  Weslcyans.  Missionary  dls- 
hunemenls,  tl  1 ,7?IS.'Jil. 
slon  lustituto. 


tio,m.M. 

.Siiw/rHrepoM- 
cl  14,930  mem-  *'2' "   .  ^  ■».  «i-.~.„  $«>». 

bm  and  i.»BT  i—^ 

pnibaOoaera,  an  Increase  of  1T1.  Missiatttrr  d 
bnrsemcutN,  tt3,nS2.4l ;  also  (Itn  froui  Hie  Atwgrle 
Bibie  Society. 

Onimark  reported  3.A13  memliers  nnd  388pnb»-  I 
tloners,  tin  Increase  of  I4lt,     Missionary  i 
ments,CT,131.<yi. 


Missittnary  Society  of  the  MvtIimlUt   £//w:opa(    Ckurcli 
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F>"tand<Md  la,  Prlrtibitiy  reported  5(8  nif-mh 
ttnd  4il  probstionerB,  &  decrense  (i[  111.  Eight  mi 
bers  (Uid  ulneleen  probaliourre  are  In  8l.  Pelt 
liurg:  (be  oUiers  are  In  Finland.  MlSBlotuto'  ' 
burse  ments,  t3,im.*V. 

A'crtft  Imlia.     Bisliop  Kiiss  Hticl  Ilr.  J.  F.  Goun 


Juijr  13.  Her.  P.  M.  Bnck  tmd  nvifu  »ud  K*t,  C.  (J, 
Conkliu  whI  wKo  remrned  lo  the  Unlt«l  Sibim. 
R«r,  R.  Hoakina  aud  wiro,  who  had  been  on  turlotigb 
Id  (be  I'niteil  SUlea,  relurii.-.!  lo  Imlia.  Thifre  wore 
I0,!VI2  iDemb«rs  and  31,013  |>ro)>atl'>DprH,  an  Increase 
ot  4,127.    Misaionao'dfebarsimienls,  KT,»Stt.l9. 

SmM  India.  Rev.  W,  F.  O.  Curtlus  died  Angnst 
ID.  TbC  ttallstics  Id  Deermbrr  repurtnl  675  Miem- 
bcra  and  S38  probationer?,  an  increaw  of  Ml .  MIs- 
■lunarr  illabarsitQicnu.  (17,303.45. 

Amioy.  Rer  llomce  A.  Craae  and  wife  sad  Rev. 
Geo.  I.  Stone  and  wife  returned  to  tLe  Vulted  Btatca. 
Rer.  D.  O.  Fox  and  wife  returned  to  India  trom  tur- 
lotl^.  Bcr,  A.  W.Prautch  wllhdrew.  TheWoman'B 
«ndet]r  Mnt  out  Mira  Nettle  M,  Hyde.  The Biatlstlis 
r^iurled  956  members  and  1,928  proliatf  oners,  an  In- 
miili   oX   1,113.    Mlaxlonary    dlsbnTDonients,  tl8^ 


annua.  Rrv.  W.  P.  Bjrera  and  wife  and 
Bev.  C.  T.  EricVwH  and  wffo  retnrnecl  lo  the  foiled 
atau*.  Rei'.  CbarlM  B.  Mill  and  wife  (Qlenora 
QrMD)  sailed  for  India  in  December.  The  Woman's 
BoolMr  cent  Miss  Zmnm  L.  Lamb.  The  statlElIrs 
reporml  January,  18117.  I.IU7  menibon  and  l.StU 
pTDballotHTa,  un  Increase  of  379.  Missionary  dis- 
bonemeiits.  tl(i.(W«.fW. 

Mt^yAa.  Rer.  C.  C.  Kulso  and  wife  relnrned  lo 
the  United  StBiea  on  furlough.  Ae\:  Wm.  G.  SheLla- 
brarmarrled  Miss  Elduih  E.  1'i'rris  FubmNry  17.  Tbe 
Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  May  B.  Lilly  and  Mies 
Clara  Martin.  There  were  3K(  members  and  214  pro- 
iMttonen,  an  increase  of  78.  Mlsslonaty  dlsburee- 
ntents,  «9, 727,86. 


Japau.  Rev.  I,  11,  forrell  ond  wife.  Rev,  B. 
Chappell  and  wife,  Rer,  G.  F.  Shepherd  and 
wife,  Mre.  11.  B.  ScbwarlE,  and  Miss  Ji^nnifl  S, 
Vail  retumeil  to  the  United  Stales.  Rev.  11.  B. 
Johnson  Rtnriied  to  JapHn.  Ri^v.  Arthur  M. 
Brooks  and  wile  (Fannie  Ives)  and  Charles  W. 
Uuett  and  wifr  (Rmma>  left  for  Japan  in  Dei^enibcr. 
Rev,  A,  R.  Murgnii  was  n;ceiv«<1  In  Japan  trom  llio 
Methodist  Protestunt  Mission.  The  Woman's  8o- 
(ileiy  sent  Miss  Fannie  (),  Wilson,  Miss  Mariana 
Vonng,  and  Misa  Mary  E.  Mellon.  The  slatlsllcs 
reiwrted  8,634  menitwrs  and  1,198  proimtionors,  an 
lacreaiie  of  335.  Missionary  disbursements,  fSl,- 
80S.9S. 

Korra.  3.  B.  Basteed,  M.D.,HDd  wife  returned  lo 
(be  United  Statea.  Rer.  H.  B.  Hnlbert  resii^cd  (o 
euter  the  service  of  the  Korean  government.  Rev. 
ISeurge  HclH'r  Jones  and  wife  recnrned  from  ■  fur. 
lun^hinllieVulleilSlalcs.  Donglas  Follwell,  H.D.. 
iparried  Miss  Mary  W.  Harris  May  81.  Harry  C. 
Shurman,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Ftoreiii:a-)atid  Bef.  George 
C.  Cobb  and  wife  were  a[ipo1uled  «#  mlssiannrles. 
Tlw  Woman's  Society  sent  Miss  Lillian  Harris, 
.M.U.,  Miss  Roselta  Sherwood  IU1I,  M,D.,  and  Miss 
Xcllie  Pierce,  The  statLsllcs  reported  In  May  305 
■>iembc-r«  and  1,074  probniloners,  a  gain  Dl.'i57.  Ml»- 
Blonnry  dlsbursementa,  (14,617,96. 

Bulijaria.  Rev,  Geo,  S.  Daris,  D.D.,  reigned  the 
Bupcrintandeney  and  returned  (o  the  United  Slates 
in  July.  Tliu  stKtJstlcs  ittporled  In  April  187  mem- 
bers and  43  probationers,  an  Increase  of  1.  Then  are 
now  no  American  mlasloiiaries  lu  tbe  Mlselou.  Mis- 
sionary dIsbDrsemeiils,  t8,3U.!9. 

llalu.   The  Woman's   Socioly  sent  Mlas  Ida  M. 
Bowne.    There  were  reported  i 
ItTs  iiud  MO  probationers,  on  ii 
sionary  dls- 

»»,  199.47. 

Mrziro.    Rev. 
Harry  A.  Baa- 

wR    and    wife 
(Jennie     8  urn- 
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FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


A  Glimpee  of  a  Presidiiig  Elder's  Work  in  Japaa 

BY   KEV.   J.  «.   CLEVELAND. 

ON  account  of  the  large  ixjrceiitage  of  our  Mission 
off  the  Held  (six  out  of  twenty  at  this  time  of 
writings )  Bishop  Joyce  asked  me  if  1  would  give  some 
time  to  teaching  at  Aoyama,  and  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  in  September  I  have  l)oen  giving 
two,  and  some  of  the  time  thn*e  tlays  a  week  to 
teaching  there,  in  addition  to  my  distrirt  work,  w>  that 
when  the  holidays  came  1  looked  forwar^l  to  a  week  at 
least  at  home  with  my  family ;  but  here  I  was  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  for  a  call  came  for  me  to 
go  into  the  country  to  hold  some  social  and  lectunj 
meetings,  and  of  course  such  calls  take  precedence, 
and  I  wrote  that  I  would  go.  I  had  exi>ected  to  be 
accompanietl  by  Dr.  Soi»er,  but  at  the  last  moment 
I  received  wonl  from  him  that  his  passport  had  ex- 
pired ami  he  would  l)e  unable  to  get  a  new  one  for 
some  days. 

I  crawled  out  of  be<l  on  the  morning  of  January  3, 
at  four  thirty,  and  <Trpt  quietly  down  stairs  so  as 
not  to  awak«*n  the  liouscliold.  snatched  a  hasty 
bn*akfast  and  my  grip  that  had  been  packed  the 
niirht  befon*,  and  nuuU'  for  the  statl<»n,  a  mile  and  a 
half  away.  A.«*  it  was  very  dark  at  that  time  in  the 
morning,  and  there  art;  no  lamps  in  the  nativtt 
town,  1  tliouurht  mysrlf  lucky  to  reach  the  station 
withijut  any  broken  bones.  I  had  btvn  there  but  a 
few  minutes  when  along  came  Brother  Kawasumi. 
our  pastor  at  Tobe,  who  was  to  a(;company  me  In 
place  of  Dr.  Soper. 

We  wen*  thoroughly  awake  by  the  time  the  train 
reached  Krxlzu,  the  station  where  we  left  the  rail- 
way, thirty-one  miles  from  Yokohanui,  and  t<M>kthe 
train  for  Odawara,  a  city  of  about  25,0(X),  four  miles 
farther  on.  By  the  time  we  rea<-hetl  the  latter  place 
we  were  glad  to  avail  oursi'lves  of  our  own  powers 
of  locomotion,  in  order  to  start  the  circulation,  whirh 
ha<l  become  somewhat  shmgish  after  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  a  thirty-five  miles'  ride  in  a  thinl- 
class  carriage  in  January  (the  third-class  cars  are 
not  heat  ltd). 

By  the  time  we  were  well  out  of  the  town  wr 
were  suftici»'ntly  thawed  out  to  enjoy  the  strentTy 
of  the  country  through  which  w»»  were  passing.  Our  : 
way  lay  along  the  si'ashore  of  the  two  provinces  of 
8agami  and  Izu,  and  with  its  little  bays  and  inlets, 
its  bold  promontories  and  fishing  villages  ne.stlinurin 
the  narrow  valleys  at  the  baw*.  of  the  fcM>thills,  and 
the  ever-smoking  top  of  Vries  Island  in  the  di.'<tance: 
it  is  acknowledge<l  to  \>q  one  of  the  Bn«»st  bits  of 
scenery  in  this  land  renowned  lor  its  beautiful  land- 
seaijes.  I  never  tramp  over  this  n»ad  iM'twwn  Oda- 
wara and  Atami  without  ferlincr  a  spiritual  uplift, 
for  it  i"*  one  of  those  jilaces  wIht*-  a  l«>ver  of  nature 
fi.M-ls  a  touch  of  a  closer  criinniuiiion  with  nature's 
(iod  and  i^^  led  to  exehiim.  "O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  1     In  wisilom  hast  thou  ma«le  them  all." 

It  wouM  •.irru  tliat  tlie  in'ofjlt?  of  this  lan<l,  wiiirli 
ha.s  l>een  so  buuntifiillv  blessed  with  the  finer  touche.s 


of  the  Master  Artist  of  the  aniverse,  might  be  more 
easily  leil  upward  in  their  thoughts  till  the  touch  of 
his  power  should  rouse  them  into  spiritoal  life. 

After  a  tramp  of  five  W  (twelve  and  a  lialf  miles) 
we  arrived  at  our  destination  and  were  more  than 
ready  to  partake  of  our  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
rice  and  pickled  radish  leaves  only.  In  the  after- 
noon the  young  men  of  the  \icinity  assembled  in  our 
hotel,  and  we  had  a  social  time,  talking  freely  to> 
gether  a1>out  Christianity  and  the  need  of  prayer  to 
a  pro()er  understanding  of  its  teaching.  It  seemed 
to  do  them  good,  and  one  told  of  how  a  friend  of 
his,  who  was  a  Christian,  had  written  to  hfm  often 
aliout  biH'oming  a  Christian,  but  that  he  had  never 
MX  very  deeply  on  the  subject,  or  become  papfieu- 
iarly  interested  in  reading  the  Bible,  till  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  he  must  pray  about  it,  and  he  said 
that  though  he  did  not  yet  profess  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  had  not  gotten  beyond  the  point  where  he  stum- 
bled at  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  since  lie 
began  to  pray  he  read  the  Bible  with  new  light.  I 
tohl  him  that  lie  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom,  but 
that  he  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  solve  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gmlhead,  and  then  we  read  the  55th 
of  I.'^iah,  which  did  him  good. 

Thest^  stK'ial  meetings,  in  which  we  get  down  on 
the  nuits  with  the  ]X'op1e  and  get  near  them,  is  where 
we  aeecmiplish  the  mosi  good,  for  we  can  then  set 
them  to  tell  their  doubts  and  the  diiBcuities  they 
have,  and  thus  mon;  easily  lead  them  into  the  light. 
It  is  marvelous  how  often  a  passage  of  dcripture  will 
help  in  presenting  the  truth  to  them. 

In  the  evening  we  ha<l  a  Dtti  Emettu  Kwtii  (big  lec- 
ture me(?ting\  in  which  there  were  seven  speakers, 
some  of  whom  had  not  l)een  Christians  ver>'  long. 
At  the  close  I  distributed  tracts  among  the  people, 
and  about  midnight  crept  into  my  bed  on  the  floor, 
glad  of  a  chance  to  rest  after  a  pretty  full  day.  Two 
or  three  of  the  young  men  have  manifested  a  desire 
to  be  baptized,  an<l  I  hoiM?  to  have  more  to  tell  about 
this  work  in  a  later  communication. 

As  I  ha<l  written  th<>  i)a.stor  at  Kokubu,  another 
[)oint  on  the  district,  that  I  would  meet  him  the  fol- 
lowing aflern<Mm,  we  tramiH*<l  back  to  Owawara  the 
next  morning,  and  when  we  reached  Kolnibu  I 
found  that  I  had  ({uite  another  phase  of  work  to  deal 
with,  for.  instead  of  trying  to  lead  people  to  Christ, 
I  had  to  give  myself  to  the  task  of  pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  of  what  gave  pn>mi9e  of  growing 
into  a  cliun^h  quarrel.  The  pastor,  in  trying  to 
spreatl  the  (io.spel  in  the  vilhige,  had  incurred  the 
<lispleA.sure  of  the  head  teacher  in  the  village  school, 
and  the  teacher  had  viMiie<l  his  si)ite  (m  the  pa8tor*s 
son,  and  when  the  i»a.stor  resi-nted  it.  with,  perhaps, 
more  spirit  than  tlie  <'ireumstan<'es  justified,  it  cre- 
ated a  disturbanee  in  the  villaee,  which  had  grown 
to  serious  dimensions  when  I  was  called  in  to  ar- 
bitrate. What  maide  the  nuttter  mort?  difficult  was 
the  fact  tliat  the  teacher  was  the  en*atun?  of  the  head- 
man of  the  village,  who  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
( hureh. 
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My  letter  had  miscarried  in  the  mail,  and  the  pas- 
tor had  gone  to  Yokohama  to  see  me,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  me  to  do  but  talte  the  night  train  for 
home,  and  I  trudged  back  to  the  station,  making  a 
good  eighteen-mile  tramp  for  that  day,  and  finally 
reached  home  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  mid- 
night. 

The  good  brother  was  around  to  see  me  early  the 
next  morning,  and  I  think  he  went  away  feeling  bet- 
ter. This  is  a  faithful  record  of  two  Christmas  holi- 
days of  a  presiding  elder  in  Japan. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  January  7,  1896. 


Protestant  Beyival  in  Pera. 

BY  REV.  t.  B.  WOOD,  D.D. 

THE  port  of  Callao,  In  Peru,  has  been  visited  with 
a  religious  revival  on  a  scale  never  before 
known  in  its  history.  The  English  community  has 
been  convulsed,  and  the  movement  has  affected  the 
other  foreign  communities  and  been  felt  among  the 
native  masses.  The  singular  importance  of  this 
movement  is  best  seen  by  looking  first  at  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  took  place. 

In  the  republic  of  Peru  there  are  restrictions  on 
religious  liberty  which  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Protestants  settled  in  the 
country  fall  under  the  spell  of  that  spirit  and  get 
into  the  way  of  keeping  their  religion  a  secret.  Even 
Britons  and  North  Americans,  with  all  their  charac- 
teristic boldness,  cannot  escape  the  spell,  and  as  a 
rule  keep  at  a  minimum  the  open  testimony  of  their 
faith.  The  Protestant  churches  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities  of  Callao  and  Lima  are 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  discover 
from  the  outside  that  they  are  churches.  The  one  in 
Callao  has  been  kept  closed  most  of  the  time  for 
years;  and  whenever  it  is  opened  great  anxiety  is 
shown  lest  something  should  occur  that  might  dis- 
please the  native  archbishop  or  the  papal  delegate  in 
Lima.  The  young  people  of  the  Engllsh-speakingcom- 
mnnity  grow  op  in  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  and  as 
a  resnlt  their  spiritual  natures  are  sadly  atrophied. 
An  evangelistic  revival  in  such  surroundings,  count- 
ing among  its  trophies  a  large  proportion  of  young 
people,  deserves  to  be  considered  a  spiritual  miracle 
of  a  high  order. 

Such  a.  miracle  has  come  to  pass.  The  prepara- 
tions for  it  began  in  1801,  when  some  North  Ameri- 
can Methodiit  missionaries  settled  in  Callao  to  carry 
on  the  work  among  the  natives  begun  by  Rev.  Fran- 
cisoo  Pttnxotti,  embracing  the  whole  coast  from 
Chili  to  Panama,  and  in  places  penetrating  the  inte- 
rior. These  operations,  though  designed  for  the 
maMW  of  the  people,  have  reacted  on  the  foreign 
commnnitlea,  especially  in  Callao,  the  headquarters, 
where  the  mission  force  has  grown  to  three  men 
with  iinmnies  and  three  single  ladies,  all  from  the 
United  States.  Their  efforts  amoni;  the  English- 
Qieaktag  people  were  aided  in  1804  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  three  men  from  the  East  London  Mission 
InstttateMBt  out  to  work  in  different  parts  of  Peni. 


under  the  name  of  "The  Peruvian  Mission."  One 
of  these,  Mr.  A.  R.  Stark,  has  resided  in  Callao  late- 
ly, and  rendered  occasional  assistance  in  the  English 
work. 

These  operations  have  gradually  affected  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  in  wider  and  wider  circles. 
Many  hearts  have  been  awakened,  some  have  been 
converted,  and  the  mission  workers  have  been  pray- 
ing and  longing  for  a  powerful  religious  revival. 

The  outburst  came  in  connection  with  a  visit  of 
Dr.  Harr>'  Guinness,  of  the  East  London  Institute. 
He  arrived  on  Monday,  September  20.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  he  spoke  in  a  prayer  meeting  sustained 
in  English  by  the  American  Methodists,  not  in  the 
church  belonging  to  the  English-speaking  commu- 
nity, which  is  never  opened  for  prayer  meetings,  but 
in  the  native  mission  chapel.  Dr.  Guinness  gained 
at  once  the  sympathy  of  the  mission  circle,  and  un- 
dertook a  series  of  meetings,  beginning  on  Septem- 
ber 25  with  a  lecture  on  his  travels  in  the  Congo  re- 
gions, illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  the  pro- 
ceedings being  made  to  illustrate  in  a  thrilling  way 
the  needs  of  unregeneratc  humanity  and  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  to  meet  them. 

Three  meetings  were  held  daily— for  prayer  in  the 
morning,  Scripture  exposition  in  the  afternoon,  and 
preaching  in  the  evening,  with  after  meetings  for 
'  seekers  after  salvation.  These  came  forward  night 
after  night — old,  middle-aged,  and  young^notably 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  a  high  school 
conducted  by  the  American  missionaries.  In  that 
institution  a  majority  of  the  students  professed  con- 
version under  Dr.  Guinness's  appeals,  and  all  were 
favorably  affected.  At  a  closing  service  testimonies 
were  given  by  many  who  had  been  blessed  during 
the  revival. 

Dr.  Guinness  spent  another  Sunday  in  Callao  (Oc- 
tober 24),  between  his  return  from  the  interior  and 
his  departure  for  the  regions  farther  south.  Several 
places  of  worship  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  he 
spoke  six  times  on  the  day  named,  closing  with  a 
sermon  through  an  interpreter  to  the  native  Metho- 
dist congregation.  Thus  abundant  in  labors,  and 
full  of  spiritual  and  physical  strength,  he  mightily 
convinced  both  Peruvians  and  foreigners  of  the 
truths  concerning  salvation. 

He  had  for  colaborers  the  American  Methodist 
missionaries,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
Spangler;  the  members  of  the  Peruvian  Mission  of 
the  East  London  Institute ;  a  representative  of  the 
Christian  Alliance  of  New  York,  recently  sent  out  for 
work  in  Peru,  and  others,  all  laboring  together  in 
delightful  harmony.  One  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
meetings  was  a  communion  service  on  the  second 
Sunday,  wherein  lovers  of  Christ,  new  and  old,  mem- 
bers of  various  denominations,  united  in  the  me- 
morial ordinance. 

These  lines  are  written,  not  in  the  heat  of  the  in- 
tense interest  that  accompanieil  the  revival,  but 
after  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  nieasurt*  coolly  the 
permanent  results  and  view  them  in  their  far-reach- 
ing relations.  The  like  was  never  before  known  in 
Peru.    The  effects  arts  bAt^wAx  Vv^v^t^^'^.  w^vS.  'ftxv 
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cxtendinqf  more  and  more.  The  converts  are  rt*-  writer  and  family  also  left  the  fleld  for  a  short  fur- 
malning  firm  and  developing  zeal  for  Bible  study  lough.  Early  in  the  summer  Mr.  Owen  broke  down, 
and  for  activity  in  Christian  service.  No  backseats  j  and  was  ordered  to  take  a  health  trip.  So  that  uf 
have  o(^eurred.  No  defe<-tioii8  have  api>eared.  The  our  small  foreign  force*  less  than  half  have  been  on 
powers  of  darkness  indeed  are  raging,  but  that  is  a  ,  the  fleld  during  nearly  the  entire  year.  And  the 
good  sign.  I  black  plague  was  making  havoc  in  two  thirds  of  the 

All  the  converts  are  bilingual,  some  of  them  tri-  places  where  we  had  work.  But  in  spite  of  these 
lingual,  and  are  destine<l  to  exert  influence  through  .  fearful  odds  the  great  advance  of  150  per  ceut  in  self. 
^Spanish  as  well  as  English  and  (ierman.  Exj-k^-  8ui)port  of  the  year  1896  has  bten  sustained.  This 
rienee  in  other  parts  of  South  America  has  shown  j  clearly  shows  that  the  work  is  on  solid  foundations, 
that  such  converts  become  the  most  efficient  agents  and  that  the  Chinese  themselves  have  taken  tliis  im' 
of  evangelism  in  these  countries.  In  the  present  !  portant  matter  of  self-support  upon  their  hearts,  and 
case  the  circles  of  young  people  connected  with  the  are  able  and  willing  to  push  it,  even  when  few  for- 
mission  schools  form  a  center  of  influence  whose  im- !  cigncrs  un.'  present  to  urge  them, 
portance  is  incalculable.— TAd  Chnatiau,  of  lA/ndon,       The  preachers  received  their  appointments  without 

January  I'd. murmur.  Themcmbersof  Conference,  about  forty  in 

i.TT«in*  T  number,  occupy  most  of  the  important  places,  and 

Bishop  Joyce  at  the  Hinghna  Oonferenoe  LoYe      more  than  sixty  local  preachers  and  exhortors  ap- 

*OftSti  pointetl  by  the  four  presiding  elders  make  up  a  band 

BY  KEv.  WILLIAM  N.  BKEWSTEK.  !  of  luorc  than  oiie  hundred  men,  who  are  solemnly 

IT  would  have  done  every  disciple  of  Christ  good  to  i  pledged  to  give  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  the 
'  hAve  been  at  our  Hinghua  Conference  love  building  up  of  Christ-s  kingdom  in  the  bounds  of  this 
feast.  Theliousc  was  rrowdeil ;  over  «00  i)eople  wen- 1  Conference.  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  these 
there.  One  of  our  pn^siding  elders  lc<3,  and  he  Pi^'ttchers  is  in  United  States  currency  about  ^SW. 
knows  how  to  do  it.  Bi.*;hop  Joyce  sat  upon  the  j  Of  this  large  sum  our  people  have  contributed  a  little 
platform  with  beaming  fa<e,  and  often  tearful  eyes,  <>ver  half,  or  about  1^1,800  (gold).  This  is  the  largest 
as  he  heard  the  gla«l  news,  and  with  iK-ncil  kept  tally  prop«.>rtion  of  the  cost  of  the  native  ministry  contrib- 
of  the  number  who  told  in  a  few  words  tlie  joyful  ,  "ted  by  any  of  the  foreign  Conferences  of  our 
tidings.  Dr.  S.  L.  Bahlwin  was  there  and  he  could  C.'hurch  in  heathen  or  Roman  Catholic  lands. 
remember  wh«>u  all  China  had  not  as  many  C:hinese  Bishop  Joyce  says  that  "the  Hinghua  Conference 
Christians  us  wen-  assemblwl  at  that  one  love  fea.st.    |  will  be  the  first  to  reach  self-support."     We  do  not 

It  was  not  merely  a  dress  parade.  Many  of  these  presume  to  know.  We  have  a  good  start, 
had  '*  come  up  through  gn'at  tribulation."  Not  a  few  j  But  of  the  remaining  $l,7()0.  which  we  have  to  raise 
liad  HuflfenHl  seven'  persecution  during  the  year,  j  only  about  i?7()0  can  be  expecteti  from  the  Missionary 
Many  had  known  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Stores  testi-  ■  S<Kjiety,  leaving  $1,()0.'J  to  1k^  contributed  by  friends  as 
fletl  ro  the  loss  of  loved  ones  l)y  the  dread  bla<;k  '  special  gifts.  This  should  not  be  a  difficult  sum  to 
plague,  which  had  raged  throughout  the  gn-ater  part  raise.  We  nee<l  this  simply  to  maintain  the  work  as 
of  our  territory  during  the  year.  The  testimonies  '^  is*  ""*!  it  is  probable  that  we  will  oi)en  many  new 
that  they  had  dufl  triumphing  over  death,  testifying  places  as  well.  We  have  carried  on  this  work  by  faith 
with  the  latest  bn-ath  to  the  saving  iM>wer  of  Chri.st,  f<^»r  seven  years.  We  long  ago  adopted  the  rule  that 
were  enough  to  fon-ver  take  away  tlu:  fear  of  the  last  "  < Jiven  the  opportunity  of  a  new  oi>ening  by  a  nnm- 
great  destroyer  from  every  heart  that  trusts  in  Jesus.  ^^'^  of  earnest  people,  asking  for  a  pastor,  and  next 
Others  testilietl  to  having  been  reston'd  to  health  in  ^  suitable  man  willing  to  go.  and  we  will  send  the 
answer  to  prayer.  >»an  aTid  o]H*n  the  station,  trusting  the  God  who  by 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  tide  of  testimony  and  songs  1^'^  Spirit  made  the  opportunity  to  furnish  the  nee- 
of  victory  arose  higher  and  higher.     It  was  impos-    essary  means.'' 

sible  to  k«H.'p  but  one  speaking  at  a  time.  The  thn***  Having  begun  by  faith  we  dan>  not  end  in  sight. 
galleries  were  full  as  well  as  the  floor.  There  wen*  ^Jod  1ms  won<lerfully  provi«le<l  for  the  work  in  the 
about  as  many  women  as  men,  who  spoke.  This  is  past.  "  lie  is  the  same  yestenlay,  to-day,  and  fop- 
very  unusual  in  China.  |  ever.'-     It  is  over  two  yrars  since  I  have  made  any 

Every  note  was  om.-  of  joy,  of  victory  thn>ugh  publi<' a])pi'al  for  this  fuml.  During  the  hard  times 
Christ,  of  thanksi^iviiig  for  all  his  inen-ies.  l*n.-a<*h-  we  depcruh-d  upon  private  corn'siKindence  entirely. 
ers  and  peojjU-  si'eme<l  to  o\erll(»w  with  gratitude.  But  our  work  is  very  heavy.  W<>  must  lay  this  work 
Bis]ioi»  Jovi-e  eoiinii.Ml  his  tally  and  said.  "In  50  again  upon  the  lu-art  of  the  Church  through  the  press, 
minutes 'J^-S  natives  and  11  fjireiuners  have  testitied  If  our  nee<l  wen*  Irss  im|x»rativ»*  we  would  refrain, 
for  Christ,  or  2;J0  in  all.  Tiiis  is  tin-  largest  number  of  We  must  have  at  least  $l,2iXJ  to  maintain  our  work 
testinmnies  in  one  lt»vr  feast  that  I  have  ever  heanl.'' i  with  ev<'n  a  small  advance.    We  will  give  yon  a 

And  this  in  i)hlri:inati<-,  undemonstrative,  eonserv-  pnwher  la  aid  for  the  sum  of  ^M\  and  write  j-on  of 
ative  «»Ul  China  !  'Hie  year  has  >>een  a  severe  test  this  work,  and  as  soon  as  possible  send  you  bis 
upon  the  Chun-h.  Early  in  the  year  the  two  .senior  photograph.  Send  your  c<mtributions  to  Dr.  A.  J. 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society,  Miss  Wilson  Palmer,  15<)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city.  Be  sore  to 
and  Dr.  Donahue,  had  to  leave  for  America  on  ac-  j  state  distinctly  that  it  is  for  the  support  of  preadieni 
count  of  the  health  of  the  latter.     Soon  after  the  I  In  the  Hinghua  Mission  Conference,  China. 
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Bengal-Biuma  Oonference. 

THE  Bengal-Burma  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  met  for  its  eleventh  annual 
session  in  Calcutta,  Thursday,  December  23,  Bishop 
Thoburn  and  Bishop  Foss  presiding  alternate  days. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  was  introduced  to  the  Conference 
and  preached  the  Conference  sermon  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  the  sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
statistics  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  member- 
ship and  other  items,  notwithstanding  a  very  careful 
pruning  of  the  church  registers.  The  outlook  was 
regarded  as  more  hopeful  than  ever  before. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  regarding 
Bishop  Foss  and  Dr.  Goucher : 

Aeaolvcd,  1.  That  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  selection  made  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  a^  their  official 
representative.  2.  That  we  hereby  respectfully  request 
Bishop  Foss  to  convey  to  our  beloved  Church  in  \Xvei  home 
land  assurances  of  our  unabated  love  for  its  Institutions  and 
of  fidelity  to  its  doctrines  and  polity.  3.  That  we  assure 
Bishop  Foss  of  our  unfeigned  esteem  and  mspect  for  bfm 
personally,  and  berpby  record  our  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  able  and  brotherly  manner  in  which  he  has  discbarffed 
the  official  duty  assigned  him  in  connection  with  this  Con- 
ference. When  he  has  completed  the  round  of  Conferences 
and  the  routine  administrative  work  has  been  flnished  it 
will  afford  us  great  pleasure)  to  have  Bishop  Foss  visit  other 
parts  of  the  field  and  see  all  departments  of  our  work  iu 
active  operation. 

i?€SoIred,  That  as  a  Conference  we  express  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Board  for  having  deputed  Dr. 
Goucher  to  examine  into  our  Mission  aflTalrs.  We  tender 
him  our  sincere  thanks  for  hts  valuable  advice  and  brotherly 
counsel.  Intelligently  informed  regarding  our  work  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  full  of  sympathy  with  our  efTorts  to 
evangelize  the  people  of  this  land  and  build  up  a  solid  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  this  empire.  Dr.  Goucber*8  visit  has  been 
of  great  value  to  our  work  in  every  respect.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  recognize  the  debt  which  India,  as  well  as  other 
lands,  owes  him  for  the  substantial  help  he  has  afforded  in 
its  educational  work.  We  also  desire  to  thank  Dr.  Goucher 
for  his  public  ministrations  amonf?  us.  These  have  been  full 
of  inspiration  to  us  all,  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Should  It  please  God  to  pc»nnlt  Dr. 
Goucher  to  visit  India  again  at  any  time  we  assure  him  he 
will  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  this  Conference. 

The  following  were  the  appointments  : 

ASAN80L  District.— J.  E.  Robinson,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Cal- 
cutta). AmnmX^  Frank  E.  Lleden;  Bolpur,  J.  P.  Melk 
(P.  O.,  Paknr),  Surju  M.  Mondol ;  Pnkur.  J.  P.  Melk; 
Rampnre  Hhtxf,  to  be  supplied.  W.  P.  Byers  and  E.  S. 
Ekdahl,  ab«(ent  on  furlough. 

BURMA  District.— Julius  Smith,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Tounjroo^. 
ChmUctan,  supplied  by  Hkoklne:  Pfc/w,  G.  J.  Schilling; 
Tamil  .Sf/ior»/,supplled  by  Joseph ;  Sittang  Circu/t,  supplied 
bvJohn  Knill;  Rangoon:  Bunnei^  MUatiou,  to  be  sup- 
piled;  (liivew  Mi»ffov,  supplied  by  Gau  Tay;  EmjUsh 
Church,  C.  B.  Hill ;  Seamru'ti  Rest,  to  be  supplied;  Tamil 
MUsioit,  James  Martyn ;  Tehigu  Mimmu  to  ha  supplied ; 
Than  Danug,  Julius  Smith. 

CALCtTTTA  District.— F.  W.  Warne,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Cal- 
eiitta).  Calcutta:  Beg  BagaiXt  Joseph  Culshaw,  Lakhan  C. 
Slrkar;  Bengali  Church,  B.  J.  Chew,  B.  M.  Mozumdar; 
English  Church,  F.  W.  Warne:  City  Mif»inn  and  Baliag- 
hata^V.  H.  I>ee.  Chandar  K.  Das;  Hindustani  3ffxj»iVm, 
Charles  Dowrlnsr:  Principal  American  Methodist  Institu- 
tion, B.  J.  Chew;  Principal  .Calcutta  Boys'  School,  J.  G. 
Kennedy,  Lav  Miwlonars;  Sramen*»  Mission,  G.  S.  Hen- 
derson ;  Smith  Villages,  Nells  Madsen ;  Acting?  A  (rent  of 
Publishinfr  House,  Joseph  Culshaw;  Editor  Indian  Wit- 
tieiw,  J.  E.  Robinson. 

TiRHDT  District.— Henrv  Jackson,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Mazafar- 
por).  Bettiah,  John  Robert;  Chapra,  Baljnath:  Darh- 
hanifa,  Naln  Sukb;  Dimipur,  supplied  by  Kali  Cbaran; 


Mazafarpur,  Henry  Jackson ;  Samastipur^  supplied  by 
Mulcband ;  Sitamari,  John  Pt  ter ;  Jiwala  Singh,  teacher  in 
the  Bareilly  Theological  School. 


Dedication  of  the  Fubliahing  Honae  in  Madras. 

WE  have  received  copies  of  the  'Madras  Titnes  and 
the  Madras  Maily  containing  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  and  formal  opening  of  the 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Rudlsill  Memorial  Publishing  House 
at  Madras,  India,  on  December  16.  Bishop  Foss 
presided  and  performed  the  dedication  ceremony, 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  made  an  address.  The  Alnutt 
Chapel,  connected  with  the  publishing  house,  was 
dedicated  December  15.  On  the  Visitors'  Book 
Bishop  Foss  wroXe : 

"  Prayer  and  pains,  through  faith  in  Jams  Christy  can 
do  anyViing.'^  This  saying  of  Eliot,  the  heroic  apostle  to  the 
American  Indians,  Is  a  most  inspirinf?  motto  for  Christian 
workers.  It  finds  fresh  Illustration  in  the  planting  and 
growth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Publlsbinfr  House  in 
Madras,  the  history  of  which  reads  like  romance,  and  is  a 
veritable  record  of  romantic  faith  and  pluck,  '*  prayer  and 
pains.'"  We  find  here  wonderfully  skillful  use  of  nature's 
forces  and  of  macbinery  which  almost  seems  to  think,  under 
the  direction  of  consecrated  brains- all  combining  to  glorify 
nature's  Creator  and  man's  Redeemer. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  wrote  in  the  Visitors'  Book  : 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  machinery  and  workman- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Fpisci^pal  Publishing  House  In  Madras, 
studying  in  detail  the  various  processes  and  products  of  the 
I  establishment,  and  have  found  them  thoroughly  up  to  date 
In  the  various  departments  of  printing,  electrotyping,  photo- 
engraving, bookbinding,  and  envelope-makimrt  in  all  of 
whicli  it  compares  favorably  with  establishments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  In  America  and  Europe.  I  desire  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  executive  ability  and  technical 
knowledge  of  the  superintendent.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudlsill, 
of  the  skill  of  the  native  employees,  who  have  been  taught  by 
him,  as  well  as  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  quality  of 
the  plant.  I  believe  this  enterplse  will  have  a  lan2:e  minis- 
try in  supplying  the  redeemed  millions  of  India  with  healthy, 
spiritual  literature. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  in  an  article  in  the  Indian 
Witness  of  Calcutta,  of  December  31,  1897,  says : 

"  There  are  two  very  important  questions  before 
the  Metho<list  missions  in  India  to-day.  First,  How 
can  we  best  develop  and  use  every  native  resource 
that  India  can  supply  so  that  we  may  do  a  maximum 
amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  amount  of  foreign 
aid  ?  Second,  How  can  we  secure  sufficient  foreign 
aid  to  enable  us  to  carry  forward  our  work  with 
efficiency  and  do  work  which  we  cannot  do  with- 
out this  aid,  even  after  we  have  done  our  best? 
Foreign  aid  we  must  have  in  increasing  amounts, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  God  has  brought  us  to 
this  point  without  some  plan  for  directing  us  to  go 
forward.  Hence  while  we  advise  and  urge  the  Kas- 
gani  and  every  other  district  to  gather  in  all  the 
converts  who  are  ready  to  receive  Christ  intelligently, 
and  to  arrange  to  utilize  every  intelligent  Christian 
to  help  in  training  them,  still  we  must  plan  and 
work  and  pray  to  secure  the  increased  aid  that  we 
must  have  for  teaching  the  converts  and  their  chil- 
dren. Leaders  can  help,  but  trained  preachers  we 
must  have  in  order  to  utilize  this  help." 


(13^) 
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MISSION  ROOMS, 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Pa>Tie  writes:  "Pay  It.  Pay  it 
riglit  away.  Ilow  ?  Not  in  small  sums  merely,  not 
in  one-bundred«dollar  subscriptions.  Raise  tbe  most 
of  it  in  large  subscriptions  from  persons  who  <tiit 
give,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  unit  give  from  one 
thousand  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  This 
debt  ought  to  rest  heavily  on  the  consciences  of 
our  rich  men  until  by  large  gifts  they  enable  us  to 
sing  the  doxology  over  its  complete  canoellatipn.^' 

Dr.    Jesse    L.   Ifurlbut  writes:  "If  the  Sunday 
The  debt  of  the  Missionary  Society  on  November  [  schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would 
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Rev,  a.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  > 

Rkv.  a.  J.  Pal!IER,"D.D.,     r  Con-eiipondino  Secretaries, 

Uiv.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D.,      ) 

Rkv.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Recording  Se^cretary, 

Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 


$]  ,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  year  1S98. 


1,  1897,  was  #186,142.78.  Toward  this  has  been  8ul> 
scribed  m  ,823.04.  Who  will  help  in  the  effort  being 
made  to  pay  the  debt  ? 


contribute  an  average  of  only  two  cents  per  mem- 
l)er  the  sum  realizeil  would  more  than  pay  the  last 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  missionary  debt.    Why 


Bishop  Edward  CJ.  Andrews  writes:  '*  Never  be-    not  have  on  some  Sunday  a  universal  debt-paying 
fore  this  day  did  the  Providence  of  God,  opening   offering  in  our  schools  *  *' 

wide  the  doors  on  every  side,  call  his  Church  to  such  j)^.  qij^.^^  j^  ^^^.^  .^^.j^^^ .  c.  ^^j^^^  j^^^^  ^^^ 
vast  missionary  work.  Never  before  did  such  large  gj^j^^^^,  ^^^jj^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Missiouarv  Board  is  the  Mis- 
results  in  tiie  conversion  of  heathen  people  crown  j  ^^^^^^^^.  ^^^,^^^^,  ,,f  ^^^  Church,  and  hence  feel  little 
the  gifts  and  labors  of  Christian  men.  Our  sue-  or  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  *  debt.'  But 
cesses  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  the  woe  ^,^.  „.,^^^^.  ^y^^,.^.;^  jg  ^^^  Missionary  Society,  and  to  it. 
of  Africa,  tiie  urgencies  of  our  growing  lionie  popu- ,  ,,^.  j,^^  ,„yj,t  solemn  vows,  every  member  of  the 
lation,  call  imperatively  for  enlarged  missionary  ^mn^i,  stands  committed  and  pledged.  Her  wofk 
operations-evangelical,  educational,  medical,  ^^llall  j^^  therefore,  our  work,  her  triumph  our  triumph, 
a  Church  of  two  and  a  half  million  communicants  ,  ^^^^  ^^j,  burdens  are  our  burdens.  Let  us  arise, 
be  fettered  by   a  paltry  debt  of  one  hundriHl  and    ^|^^,„   uj,^  „^^,,^  „^,^l  ,„ep^  ^,^^.  .^^^^ig^tj^ns  upon  US." 

eighty-six  thousand  dollars  ?    Can  it  hope  for  the  i  

blessing  of  (Jod  at    liome  while  trifling  so  with  his 
work  abroad  V ''  I 


Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler  writes  :  "Our  advance 
guard,  tlie  Missi<^nary  Society,  have  reached  the  i 
strategic  point  and  critical  moment  measuring  their  , 
natural  and  reasonable  ability.  The  power  of  Meth- 
odism turns  on  the  inspiration  of  heroism,  by  which 
we  shall  do  more  and  better  than  could  be  ordinarily 
aske<l  of  us.  If  now  we  strike  (juiek  and  strong  in 
wiping  out  the  last  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
missionary  debt  our  Methodism  will  rise  to  greater '.  imports  from  Inclia  had  been  received  probably  the 
spirituality,  mortt  power,  and  vaster  aoliievements  iiHTt'as<;  would  be  near  15,000.  Lil)eria,  Hinghua, 
than  ever  in  the  past.''  I  North   China,   and    Finland   reported    a  decrease. 

Foochow  remained  the  same.    The  Missions  report- 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  year  1897  is  ready  for  mailing.  It  has  400  pages. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  pastors. 

The  xVnnual  Report  contains  thirty-one  maps, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  value.  Other  additions 
will  be  noted.    It  should  be  carefully  preserved  for 

reference. 

The  reports  from  the  Foreign  Missions  show  an 
increase  of  1 1 ,  i:ti  members  and  probationers.    If  full 


Bishop  Charles  C.  MeCabe  writes  :  "  When  we  con- 
sider the  industrial  dei»ression  thmu^h  which  we 
have  imsscd  sinee  1^1)2  the  wonder  is  not  that  we  ' 
have  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
dollars,  but  that  the  del)t  is  not  tliree  times  that  sum.  ' 
We  have  not  retreated  from  any  vantage  ground  we 
ha 


ing  increases  were  Northwest  India,  4,127;  South 
(M-rinany,  2,529:  Bombay,  1,113;  Central  China, 
970;  North  (lermany,  7(j<i:  Kori'a,  557;  Mexico,  498; 
South  India.  4.'n  :  North  India,  392 ;  Japan,  335 ;  Nor- 
way, 32r>:  Cliili,  m);    Bengal-Burma,    279;    South 


lave  uainnl.     The  ti<h-litv  of  the  preaehers  and  the    -^"^^^^'^•^^'  -><'•  Switzerland,  229  :  Sweden,  171 ;  Den- 
>e<.ple  to  the  Missionary  Society  has  been  most  inspir-,  ";'''^'  ^^''  Italy,  93:  Malaysia,  78;  West  China,  21; 


1 

ing.  Now  let  us  give  the  signal  for  another  '  Forward 
Movement '  by  ]»aN  inir  off  the  debt  and  ad\  jmeinir 
tlie  reifular  eoUeetions  to  the  '  million-and-a-half 
line.'    A  slight  increase  all  along  the  line  will  do  it.'" 

Dr.  Ensiijn  McChesney  writes:  ''The  tlrst  irreat 
missionary  to  ilie  (ientiles  said.  'I  am  debtor 
both  to  the  (Jreeks  and  to  the  Barbarians:  both  to 
the  wi.se.  an<i  to  the  unwise.'  He  identified  his  oV)liga- 
tion  to  Christ  with  his  obligation  to  mankin<l.  Here 
was  exphiine<l  his  life  of  s(;lf-saerificing  Christian 
service.  The  recognition  of  the  great  principle  here 
set  forth  must  move  all  financial  embarrassment 
from  the  treasury  of  our  Missionary  Society.*' 


Congo,  1  :  Bulgaria.  1. 

A  condensation  of  tlie  Annual  Report  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  number  IxM-ause  the  editor  has  been  pre- 
paring the  report  in  its  larger  form  an<l  has  intro- 
duced the  several  features  that  made  the  report  of 
special  value  as  i>rescni<'d  in  this  mairazinc,  and  be- 
cause the  editor  has  c:iv«'n  so  much  time  to  the  larprer 
report  he  was  not  able  Xo  prepare  the  smaller  one. 
Send  for  the  com])lete  r<']>ort. 

The  <mtline  history  of  the  Missionary  Society  that 
commenced  in  the  June,  1897,  magazine  closes  In 
this  number.  If  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  it 
the  editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  corrections. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man/igers. 
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The  faces  of  all  who  have  been  presidents  and  mis- 
;  ionary  secretaries  have  been  given,  and  also  those 
of  most  of  the  present  managers.  Rev.  T.  H.  Burch, 
D.D.,  Rev.  D.  R,  Lo\*Tie,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  P.  Hammond, 
D.D.,  Mr.  O.  11.  P.  Archer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Slayback,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Cornell,  Mr.  H.  W.  Knight,  Mr.  J.  E.  .\ndru.s, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Huylcrdid  not  furnish  the  photographs 
asked  for,  much  to  our  regret.  We  hope  to  obtain 
them  hereafter. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey  writes :  "  In  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
for  February  Mrs.  Plumb  says  on  the  first  page  that 
the  Misses  Woolston  were  the  first  single  women  i 
missionaries  ever  sent  by  our  Church  to  any  heathen  ' 
people.  But  they  arrived  in  China  in  1859,  and  Miss 
Farrington  arrived  in  Africa  in  1834  and  Ann  Wil- 
klns  in  188ft.-'  

Rev.  John  Russell  Denyes  and  wife  sailed  for 
Singapore  December  31 .  Mr.  Denyes  will  teach  In  the 
Anglo-Chinese  School. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  has  been  ' 
recognized  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society.  j 

Rev.  \V.  G.  Shellabear  and  Rev.  11.  L.  E.  Lucring,  of 
the  Malaysia  Mission,  liave  been  recognized  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  and  wife  sailed  February23,  return- 
ing to  India.    His  address  will  probably  be  Moerut. 

Rev.  A.  T.  [xx>nard  and  wife  will  sail  March  2, 

returning  to  India.    Their  address  will  be  .Madras. 

! 
Dr.  F.  M.  Woolsey,  of  the  West  China  Mission,  was 

mobbed  in  December  at  Kiangpeh,  near  Chungking, 
but  escaped  with  only  some  ^vere  cuts  on  the  face. 
The  crowd  was  largely  composed  of  military  stu- 
dents. Two  of  the  mob  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  receive  500  strokes  with  the  bamboo  and  be  im- 
prisoned six  months. 

At  the  Mexico  Conference,  hel<l  in  Puebla  in  Jan- 
uary, the  following  were  appo'nted  i)n'si<liug  elders 
for  1896:  Central  District,  J.  NV.  Butl«T:  Ilidali^o 
District,  J.  M.  Euroza;  Mountain  Di-strict,  P.  F.  Val- 
derrama;  Oaxaca  District,  S.  1.  Lopez;  Vera  Cruz 
District,  Abundio  Tovar.  All  of  th*'  Anu'ri<'an  mis- 
sionaries are  in  the  Central  District  ♦•x<»*[>t  I.  C. 
Cartwright.  who  is  in  the  Mcmntain  District.  The 
following  are  the  appointments  of  the  American 
missionaries:  John  W.  Butler,  I). D.,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Central  District,  Aetin^  Publishing  Agent, 
Editor  of  El  Afn^jndo  and  Books :  L.  B.  Salmans. 
M.D.,  preacher  in  charge  of  (iuanajuato  ;  H.  A.  Bas- 
sett,  preacher  in  charge  of  Enirlish  work  in  Mexico 
City:  GiK)rge  E.  Allan,  preacher  in  thartre  of  English 
work  in  Pachnca  ;  W.  S.  Six-ncer,  pn-acher  in  chargt* 
of  English  work  in  Puebla  and  Pn*si<lent  of  Mexico 
Methodist  Institute:  F.  S.  Barton,  professor  in  Tlie- 
ologlca]  Department  c)f  Mexico  MetlKnlist  Institute  : 
Geo.  B.  Hyde.  M.I).,  in  chance  of  nie<lical  work  in 
Silao  and  Romita  :  I.  C.  Cartwriirht,  preacher  in 
charge  of  Xochiapnlco.  Tlie  collect  ir)ns  for  benevo- 
lences amounteil  to  $1,117.85,  distributed  as  follows  : 
Missions,  |!S43.J12;  Children's  Day,  ?1»>).06;  tracts 
and  Sunday  schools,  $109.47. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  HaiiagenL 

{Extract  from  the  Procetdingn.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionar}'  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regu- 
lar session  Tuesday,  February  15,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society 
at  their  Board  meeting  held  November  11, 1897,  re- 
solved, **  That  this  Society  stands  ready  to  assist 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  expen.*ies  of  passage  of  their  Neg^ 
missionaries  to  Liberia,  and  cordially  invites  them  to 
apply  to  us  for  the  help  here  offered,"  the  Board 
adopted  the  following :  "  We  express  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization  Society  our  coniial  thanks  for 
their  generous  proposition,  and  should  we  send  Negro 
missionaries  to  Africa  we  will  certainly  avail  our- 
selves of  their  generous  proposition." 

An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  made 
to  reimburse  the  Hinghua  Mission  for  money  given 
by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Troy,  O.,  as  a  special  gift  to 
Hinghua,  which  by  mistake  was  paid  in  the  regular 
missionary  collection. 

Arrangements  were  made  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  certain  property  in  Hirosaki,  Japan. 

The  return  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Drees  frcmi  South  America 
to  the  Unite<l  States  on  furlough  was  referred  to 
Bishop  Warren  with  power. 

The  return  to  Japan  of  Rev.  B.  Chappell  was  au- 
thorized. 

The  outgoing  of  the  Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer  to 
Korea  was  authorize<l,  i>rovideil  he  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  by  the  Committee  of  General  Ref- 
erence. 

The  distribution  of  the  appn»priation  made  to 
Korea  was  considere<i,  and,  after  lixing  certain  items, 
the  balance  was  referred  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  and 
Rev.  H.  G.  Apix»nzeller  to  distribute. 

Steps  were  authorizt^l  to  be  taken  to  place  the 
Society  in  possi*ssion  of  the  mission  property  in 
Chili. 

A  special  allowance  was  made  Rev.  C.  G.  Conklin, 
of  India,  toward  exjM^nse  of  his  treatment  in  the 
Cancer  Hospital  in  New  York. 

Rev.  R.  Clancy  was  approved  as  treasurer  of  North- 
west India  Conference,  an<l  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson  was 
approve<l  as  treasurer  of  Bengal-Bunna  Ccmference. 

The  r<-distril)Ution  of  the  appropriations  to  Sweden 
and  Denmark  was  approved. 

Dr.  Wni.  Burt,  of  Italy,  was  granted  a  furlough. 

The  Commit tt^  on  Nominations  and  (ieneral  Ref- 
erence reported  that  at  their  meeting  on  January  10 
the  outiroinK  to  Chili  of  Miss  Harriet  Fields  was  ap- 
proved. 

Miss  Matilda  C.  Burman  was  appro  veil  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions, 
appropriating  $1,355,  was  adopted. 

The  following  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
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the  RccognitioD  of  Missionaries  in  the  Fureiitn  Field  ]  eslaDtlsm,  323  A,  D.  \ 
was  fldupled  aa  sapplementHrj-  to  the  aftloii  of  the  !  esiant  Rotormatlon  tc 
Board  October  16,  1»»1 ;  I  A.  D.  to  161S  A.  D. 

1.  Persons   reoeiveil  Into  Anaunl  Coiiterenoes  or 

Misal<>ns  In  FurelKii  (.'ountrloB  should  be  detlnlrely  In- 1 

formisl  at  the  lliue  of  their  reeeptiiia  that  It  gives  i  ftnr  FoniEIl   Uembeishia 

tiwiio  no  claim  v>  recosnitioii  as   nilssiunaries,  or  |  "  '^ 

guarantees  that  they  will  recciie  the  full  salaries  c)f  ,  iTiJIE  following  Is  a  suramary   of  the  members, 

inls8lonarlis.orullowHncestc)rchllitoeii.orfurlougl.i.j   \     probaUoners,  and  SuDdaj-  school  scholars  In 

at  Iho  expensenf  Cho  Missliiaary  Society,  hut  they  ',,,„,         ,    -  _.        ■    .u   _     _.      .  ,™- 

may,  npon  appllc«ll<m  to  the  Itoanl  of  JJanagers.  ,  "'«  '">*'«"  nil*«'ons  as  glvsn  In  the  reports  of  18»7  : 

aeconipaiiieil  by  the  reeommendation  ol  ihu  Finance  i -; — , 

Committee  oC  the  ('onCerence  or  Mission,  or  where  \ 

there  Is  no  Finance  Committee  in  a  Mission,  ot  t'"- 
auperlnloudent  anil  trensuter,  receive  such  special  t 
as  their  necessities  may  require,  or  as  the  Board 
Manatcers  may  provide. 

"   In  view  of  llie  fact  that  the  reeepllonof  pei  ~ 
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InloConfcrcncesaDil  MI»rtoDsoii  Uie  foreign  Helil  is  ,  Liberut... iMit  M£  •x.im  s,uo 

alreaily  bvnumlnv  treuuent,  and  by  reason   of  the  I  •i"^'-. ...S!  ^'  a  J  .  JS 

OTowth  of  our  work  will  be  Incn-arfnttly  so,  render     w'^'^'a^',  tbiii  ,    i".  ^  i'^  wS  'SJ 

lug  it  Imprartfcable  fur  the  Mlasiunary  Societv  (II  as-        America,     i  Peiu. TO  xw  ....  sss 

snmotherwponglbllltyofihotrHnandal  wpport  a.- 1 1;"0«».": "■»«".  J-^IJ  ^^^  *^ 

conllng  to  I  he  scale  of  salaries  flxeil  for  mlsslonarii-s,  i  c^lrSjcbiu     ^  iA»i  w>  T^ 

It  (Till  bo  the  hititre  policy  of  tlie  Board  to  rei-otciiise    North  ublaa 8,m«  -ifsri  •13&  ^x; 

sueh  pt-ivous  as  missionaries  only  in  eM^plionalW^^"*;,--  ;■-::::  ^  ^  ,g  ^ 

eases  and  for  spcdul  reasons.                                          Mutb  a«n»n)-.. "i  f.4e;  m^'  s.^  kS^ 

Rev.   Wm.  (i.  Shellabear  and  Bev,  Henry  L.  E.    swtdep u.kw  Hoot  iti  la^ 

l,Uerinu,  i.r  thi>  Malaysia  MlsMitn,  were,  on  motion,  ^  jjurway W»*  «a  M8  «a« 

rccouniiied  Hs  missionaries  of  the  ScK'iely.                      SJ^bYidiii iloii  si^  sS  «ylS 

Till'  CiJiniiiitH-.-  on  I'ubUeations  nni.>riod  ri'Solii-    KortUwestliidiil.'^",!;",:'!  vi.m»  ai/ns  *,IK  aw™ 

,      ,.              ,         ,      .                       ,        .       ,     ,       '  Simlb  India ms  MNS  Ut  3.n& 

lioii.1  lorikuig  to  hincely  mereasina  the  circulation    Benral-Bunua l.IOT  i,3B«  »7»  2*8? 

rJ  ihi.    \ir.-lj.nnn-   l>..rf...1i....t..      If   ......  .I....!.!.--!   tr,    Bombay BM  LOSS  1,119  S.4W 

of  inc  .Misi-ionnr)    leriiKii.Mis.    it  wns  Uecldeil  to    a„iaj-j„ jbiv  an  m  i>t* 

ailjonni  to  Tlmr«lay,  Fclmiary  17,  to  consider  the    j{"l«»''* ■  ,  JJ'  sJS.  as  oso 


i  7a.7Wi  ii.»a    xt&jasi 


the  CiJiHmiuc^  "w  I'll bii. ■all. ins  and  the  C'>mmiiiec  MissJonftry  SooiBties  of  the  Methodiit  Epaoopal 

on  Fiiiaiii'.-.  ^ I  OhnTch. 

3  J  T>     L  I  Receipts,       Dtobiirwmenis. 

Beconunended  Books.  Misatonary  sivtety ....$i,i7*t.5n8  73     ti.m.siB  k* 

The  V»:^r^i>  Ki,.„.l....  \.  the  title  „f  the  Children'^  ''''''''^l^yjT!^.  "I",'^^      .■,,:;,«„  «            3K.««i  jr 

MlHslonarj-Diiy  I'rwirani  for  Kasler  SuMwih.  ,\pril  Wi.iiian-»    Urniie    Mlssliniary 

10,  preiwred  by  K.-V.  W.  T.  Smith.  U.II.,  Mls^lonarj'  *'"'^'>' aM.JUUO  '»■»•■« 

ik'(-r>'l]ir>'.     It  Is  publishiHl  by  Eiitim  .V  Mains  and  T«nil jl.Ulla.iUI  71       «I,7U3,1U  nt 

CurtH  .t  .Icnnlnpi  at  unit  dollar  pit  htindn'd.  imisi-  ,    ,  ,     „  , 

age  t«enty-llvc  cents  additional.    It  is  ex.^.llen.!  and  '  /«^".m-,«f „N /,«■  !■>.»■(„.,  .».«.,.,„,!«  IW. 

should  bi' ii^il  in  evi-rySnndav  school.    Aapci'imcn    Ml^mnnary  Swistv **^M  ?I 

CopywllllK.«.ntf„,.onn,.pli;atlon.  ,  W„,„a„-.,r„rei^  Mi«.U,.»,TS..1,.ty ^WZ! 

n<  Nli-ri, -f  Ih.    ri..-iM,n   n.,n-h.     By  CJeonn.'  R.  ™«l Wn.4M  W 

Crooks,  D.I)..  1,1..1>..  is  pHbllshiilby  Eatinifc  Mains.  liMiinunHiil'  f-r  Il.mir  M!wi:,>i,.  (fi  1S07. 

Prill,  ¥1.  ill  I.    Dr.  Cn  Kills  n-as  fur  a  lonK  time  prii- 

fessor  In   Dn'W  Tlicolojflcnl   Seminary,  and  the  Ice-  w^ilmfsHi^me'': 

turcH  he  di-livenil  tliere  on    L'linndt  history  wcr-- 

always  able  and  interesting,     Tliey  wcri>  not   llie  " "  

simple  i"irriiliiiii  of  factJs  trtlt  the  philosophy  nf  the 

^"V|''o'f'|T>d ''-'''Vl'r'o,'.er''i''''l'''-!"l  '!'™I"i*h'..""i    Ml""!"""''^ I*""*'. 

iiiihisi k,iind'nilll"'2liidh  wcli->m.-.lbyilniw»ho    jV'inan;*  ViwIk 

ar..  stndcid.  .t  Cliiircb  bls,„ry.     The  fiftj-.flvc  -hap-  ■  S'llS^S-:  liaZ  ] 
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Irfre.  ;t3  A.  T>.  Hi  :«(  A.  p. ;  From  the  Union  of  the  ■  gn'iVhl.'ilJi'i;!!!™ 
Chnrch  with  the  Roman  Empire  to  tlie  Rise  of  Fnit- ;  mlwlini^ 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S   DEPARTMENT. 

{The  foUirmwj  riijbt  pajCM  art  pvilidud  ttparalety  ai  TSE  Utttji  Miss:0X4BY     Prict,  fiftj/ c<nl»  form 
drtd  coplet  of  any  ent  nnmief,  er  tiy  JolIaTsJor  imt  htuidrtil  rofia  rvtry  mmlk/oT  One  gear.) 


A  DAY  ^YIT^  A 

AFTER  the  Sim  has  btren  peejiiiiB  at  the 
world  fi)r  some  time,  iitnl  lias  been  c.all- 
ing  boya  and  ^rls  to  vfake  up,  our  Utile 
Chinese  friend  ruba  hia  sleepy  eyes,  gives 
himself  a  shake,  rolls  out  of  the  one-family 
lied,  and  is  readyfor  breakfast.  He  dresses 
just  about  the  same  at  night  as  in  the 
<i  ay —with  big,  wailiicd 
i-ptton  clothes  for  win- 
ter, and  uot  very  mueh 
clothingof  any  kind  for 


And  now  our  boy  la 
hungry  tor  his  break- 
fust,  and  if  his  mamma 
do£«  not  get  It  tor  him 
quickly  he  throws  him- 
self on  the  ftroiind  and 
>-elU  and  Idclcs  until 
ho  gets  what  he  wants. 
Very  likely,  if  ho  yells 
too  loudly  and  wakes 
the  baby,  the  mother 
wiilscold  him,  and,  per- 
haps, beat  him,  and 
roughly  brush  the  dust 
off  his  clothes.  Thru 
she  may  pull  him  over 
to  the  table  and  wash 
his  face ;  but  a  gool 
-  many  (if  the  poor  do 
not  trouble  to  wash  their  ohildreo' 
very  often. 

For  his  breakfast  the  mother  gives  him  a 
twwl  of  eold  rit'e,  over  whieh  she  pours 
some  hot  water  to  warm  it.  Our  little  boy 
takes  the  bowl  to  the  front  door,  where  he 
stands  and  watches  the  passers-by,  while  he 
Mts  his  rice  with  his  ehopaticks. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  is  eut^u  most  little 
boys  go  to  school ;  b^t  their  i^Uters  e^tay  at 
home,  tend  the  baby,  wash  the  clothes  and 
the  rice  and  vegetables  in  the  eaual,  learu  to 
eew  and  embroider,  and  run  all  the  errands. 
When  school  time  comes  the  boys  wwp  their 
eehoolbooks  neatly  in  a  large  handkerchief, 
sad  start  oET;  but  they  generally  stop  at  the 
oomer  to  play  a  little  gambling  game,  of 
wblch  all  the  Chinese  children  are  very  fond, 


i  faces 


CHINESE  CHILD. 

Imt  which  teaches  them  lo  like  gumbliiig 
when  thi'ygrow  older. 

The  youuger  scholars  have  little  squai'C'* 
of  red  paper,  with  a  big  character  written 
plainly  on  each.  The  leaoher  tells  the  child 
what  to  call  one  or  two  characters,  and  the 
little  fellow  shouts  them  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  until  the  teacher 
thinks  he  knows  them. 
On  holidays  the  fn- 
tliere  lake  their  sons  to 
the  city  temple,  where 
lhi.Te  are  so  many  toys 
iiiid  caudiiw  for  sale, 
I[i  Uic  spring  is  the 
j:n-m  time  tor  flying 
kiles— kites  of  every 
shape,  like  men  and 
birils,  butterflies  and 
driigonsi  round  kite?, 
s'liuiru  kit«B,  big  kitca, 
and  little  kites.  Some- 
I  itnca,  at  night,  the  Chi- 
nvs<'  tic  ten  or  twelve 
ligliled  lanterns  to  the 
ki(p  siring,  and  fiend 
ihem  up  in  the  air.  like 
a  line  of  stars  which 
have  lost  their  way  In 
the  sky,  and  havn  wan- 
dered off  near  to  the 
earth.  The  Chinese  have,  also,  small  axili- 
an  harpi«,  which  they  often  fasten  to  the 
kite  to  make  cheery  music  in  the  air.  Rich 
hoys  and  girls  do  not  play  much,  for  they 
are  taught  to  bu  proud  and  dignifled  and 
keep  their  beautiful  silk  robes  clean. — Chil- 
tlren'i  Mi^siuiutry. 

QhineBe  Bule  aliont  Faithfblnen 

WiiEK  BpeakinB,  lei  llils  be  your  molto  froin  j-iralli— 
Tbi;  nrst  u(  All  thing!  in  Importauce  i«  Irulli ; 
And  worilB  of  dr«ii,  or  expresBions  untnjp, 
Shonlil  ne'er  be  reported  KB  coming  from  jou. 

Ton  should  Ihink  when  a  viMnons  person  yon  tttt, 

"  Such  f  irWe  is  possible  also  (or  lue ;  '■ 

,\ni]  though  far  below  him  j-on  move  in  llie  time. 

By  slrivlng  you  yet  to  his  level  tuny  ciimb. 


(138) 
STRANGE  THINGS  IN  CEYLON. 


IN  Cfjlon  Uierp  nrc  1,932  devil  dancers,  36 
iiiutik<>y  (Innc^PTS,  121  snake  chdrmers,  240 
nstrologcre,  &M)  tom-tom  beatere.  160  nautoh 
diiucei-s,  S.IHW  fakirs  ami  devotee  beggure, 
nnd  0,598  Buddhist  priests. 

Altbniigh  th«  Cingalese  call  themselves 
Diid<ihiat«,  and  profess  to  lake  refuge  in 
Buddliu,  liiti  prit^stLood  and  his  doctrine,  the 
gifnt  majority  of  them  trust  In  astrology, 
charms,  and  d(>mon  worship.  Buddha  him- 
self condom  iipcI  these  things,  so  the  people 
are  not  followers  of  tlipir  teacher.  Demon 
worship  existfd  in  Ceylon  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism,  and  the  flrst  inhabit- i 
ants  wei-e  called  (/rifcivis,  or  demons.' 

The  CingttU'se,  from  childhood  to  their 
dying  day,  are  in  conatant  dread  of  evil 
spirits,  which  they  suppose  live  in  the  rocks, 
trees,  nnd  jungles,  seeking  lo  do  them  harm. 
When  a  little  girl  is  iiaughtythemothor  will 
frighten  the  child  by  saying,  "Come.  goblLu, 
and  take  this  child  away."  If  a  man  starts 
on  a  journey  and  a  lizard  crosses  bis  path  be  , 
turns  hack.  The  howling  of  a  dog  at  night, 
or  the  sight  of  an  empty  jug,  makes  hira 
misemble  for  a  whole  day.  A  villager  will 
place  a  put  spotted  with  lime  on  n  stick  in 
his  vegetable  garden  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye, 
nnd  another  man  will  put  the  tender  leaves 


of  the  cocoanut  palm  round  his  rieo  field  to 
keep  away  the  demons,  Tlie  reapers  in  the 
harvest  field  and  the  Qsbermeu  on  the  sea 
use  a  language  which  they  suppose  the 
demons  won't  midorstand.  A  lucky  day  Is 
chosen  to  sow  tlieir  rice,  and  the  flret  £heaf 
of  the  harvest  is  offered  to  the  deril. 

Many  of  the  Cingalese  wear  charms  on 
some  jiart  of  their  iKwlies  to  presen-e  them 
from  evil  spirits.  Women  wear  them  rottnd 
their  necics,  or  round  Iheir  arms  above  the 
elbow ;  tlie  men  have  them  tied  round  their 
waists.  Parents  buy  them  for  their  chil. 
dren,  and  put  them  on  as  soon  as  they  an> 
bom. 

Some  of  the  people  ar*  so  ignorant  lUid 
superstitious  that  they  do  not  give  any  medi- 
cine in  sickness,  trusting  only  to  charms  and 
devil  dancing ;  others  who  are  u  little  moi^ 
enlightened  think  that  charms  should  be 
used  to  give  effect  to  the  medicine.  Onw  I 
visited  a  sick  man,  and  saw  preparations 
being  made  for  a  devil  ceremony.  Ht;  said, 
"  I  know  they  can't  do  any  goo<l,  but  they 
pleaae  the  children."  Another  man  told  mt- 
that  if  he  did  not  allow  his  wife  to  have  devil 
ceremonies  .■;be  would  run  away  and  leave 
him.  Now  let  me  give  you  a  few  Ulustni- 
tlons  of  this  demon  worship : 


Stiangfi   Things  in  Ceylnn. 


13fl 


One  day  I  nent  t«>  eee  &  mao,  who  had 
falleii  from  a  tree  the  day  before  and  broken 
liolh  his  tegs.  No  doctor  was  aeut  for,  but 
It  Oevjl  dancer.  He  performed  a  ceremony 
whirh  lasted  through  the  uight,  and  tied  a 
cliariu  roimd  the  man's  ticck.  The  poor 
I  was  in  grcal  imin.and  I  advjsod  thnt  he 
should  betakentotltehospital.  Att>TtalkiD(; 
to  him  about  the  [(JoHshm^as  of  ihei'harm  hi^ 
allowed  me  to  cut  it  off.    As  aoon  iis  I  rlid 

J  the  wife  and  relaiioue  |-usbed  out  of  the 


using  words  of  endearment  and  Battel?, 
such  as,  "  O  loving  and  dear  brother,  po 
away  from  this  girl,  and  we  will  give  j-ou 
plenty  of  rice  and  oil  and  honey  everj-  day." 
This  foolish  ceremony  went  on  till  four 
p'flo<'k  in  the  morning,  when,  owing  to  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  the  poor 
giri  passed  away. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  cheat  the 
demon.  I  owe  saw  a  funeral  f-roccssion. 
The  devil  i.ii..>st  i.ei-i:.iiHt.'.i  \W  .Mvl;  iiinn. 


•u-  aoreamLng.  On  the  way  to  the  hos- 
pital the  man  died,  and  his  friend?  said  it 
s  l^eoause  I  had  cut  the  charm.  When  I 
opened  tlie  charm  I  found  Che  words,  "  Come 

,  O  devil ! "  written  seven  times  on  a 
piece  rtf  |)alm  leaf. 

Ou  anotbor  ■  icL'asiou  t  was  sent  tor  to  see  a 
young  woman  who  wua  very  ill  with  typhoid 
fever.  When  I  (irrived  at  the  house  about 
nine  o'clock  iu  the  evening  I  found  a  devil 
ceremony  was  Iwing  performed.  The  girl. 
vfitJi  llie  raging  fevenipoa  her,  was  lylngon 
a  rush  mat  on  the  damp  ground  in  the 
ganlcD.  A  emwil  of  people  were  standing 
(ound  a  I>amboo  inc.losure,  which  was  dcc- 

Wd  vrith  cocuauut  leaves  and  areca 
Roweis.  In  the  center,  near  the  girl,  was 
the  devil  priest,  wearing  n  hideous  mask, 
and  bells  tied  round  his  ankles  and  wrists. 
In  «ich  hand  lie  held  a  lighted  torch,  and 
was  dancing  and  jnmpingatwut  like  u  mad- 

n,  while  iwn  tom-t'im  beaters  wem  mak- 
ing a  deafening  noise.  He  next  held  one  of 
0»  lighted  toR-hes  near  the  girl,  threw  some 
powdered  resin  upon  it,  and  yelled  to  the 
supposed  demon  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 


an<l  was  being  canied  on  a  Iwmboo  bier  for 
burial.  The  mother  and  other  relatives  fol- 
lowed, making  great  lamentation,  the  former 
crying,  beating  on  her  breast,  and  saying, 
"My  golden  son.  iny  beautiful  son,  he  is 
dead,  he  is  doa<i!  " 

The  priest  was  then  placed  in  un  open 
gmve,  and  the  sham  mourners  retamed 
home;  a  few  moments  after  the  priest  got 
up  and  followed  tbcm.  It  wassupi>osed  that 
the  demon  would  be  deceived,  and  leave  the 
bouse  when  he  saw  the  mim  earried  out  to 
burial.  Many  of  the  Buddhist  pri<>st«  also 
believe  in  devil  ceremonies  and  charms  to 
keep  tbcm  from  barm. 

A  priest  oniw  came  to  the  mission  house 
from  a  distant  village,  and  in  tli«  top  lA  his 
walking  stick  was  a  little  box,  which  con- 
tained three  charmed  pills,  which  be  eiai<l 
would  preserve  bini  from  tieing  attacked 
l>y  elephants  while  coming  through  the 
jungle. 

This  belief  in  demon  worship  and  charms 
is  not  conflned  In  Ceylon,  but  exists  to  a 
great  extent  in  some  parts  of  South  India 
also.-J.  ir.  BflWiHff,  in  Chihlrcu'ii  Friend. 
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BIBLE  n.LUSTRATIONS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


Children  c-irru!rl  mi  the  aide.  (lea.  ec  la.) 
This  is  the  usual  way  for  women  lu  Cej-lon 
and  South  India  to  cmry  their  Uttlo  ones, 
As  aoou  Its  the  hiiby  is  hig  enongli  U>  h«ve 
the  power  to  holrt  on  he  is  scHted  on  his 
mother's  liip,  wilh  his  knepa  on  either  side  , 
or  her  binly.  He  holds  oii  by  her  dress  or . 
nnything  he  ean  get.  and  sits  tfiere  quits  j 
Jlrinly  while  she  goes  about  her  dailv  work. . 
The  little  rel- 
lows  look 
vory  happy 
and  com  fort- 
able  on  their 
curioiisrooat. 
Children 
between  the 
8h(iultler». 
(Isa.  19.  22.) 
In  son le other 
countries  the 
w»y  to  cftity 
the  babies  is 
to  tie  them  on 
the  b(iek,"lie- 
tween  the 
shoHldoi-s"of 
the  mother  or 
tiie  older  sis- 
ter, We  saw 
this  eepeel  al- 
ly in  Japan 
and  some 
parts  of  Chi- 
na. The  Jap- 
anese bubies 
are  tunny  lit^ 
tie  things, 
and  their  lit- 
tle bare  heada 
look  so  odd  peeping  out  above  llic  wrajv^ 
wilh  which  tht-y  are  (aatened  to  their  bear- 
ers' backs.  A  little  girl  will  run  about  and 
play  battiedoor  and  shuttlecoeJc  while  a 
baby  brother  is  on  her  l»aek.  His  poor  lit- 
tle head  bobs  about  as  she  runs,  and  often 
it  is  in  the  hot  sunshine,  Yet  the  Japanese 
baby  does  not  seem  to  miud.  Evidently  he 
is  used  to  that  sort  of  ireatment. 

Spreading  forih    the  linnttn.    (Isa.  1.  15.) 

This  is  the  attitude  often  taken  by  Easterns 

Lwhen  In  prayer.     Instead  of    putting  the 

■Stands  together  a.s  va  do,  they  stretch  tuein 

^ut    with    the    palms    turned    upward,  as 

Hloagh  they  were  waiting  to  receive  the 


blessing  for  which  they  asked.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  Uoliamniedana  in  their  fornis 
of  prayer  spread  out  the  hands  in  this  way. 
Lying  uii  the  fan:  (Neh.  fl.  6.)  In  this 
position  the  people  of  many  lands  pray. 
Men  and  women  come  into  the  temples  and 
lie  down  wilh  their  tm:cs  on  the  ground  be- 
fore their  idols  whllo  they  pray  to  ttocra. 
They  consider  it  the  position  of  huuiillty 
and  submis- 
sion.and  thus 
suitable  for 
them  to  take 
before  thdr 
god, 

tiieen  kneet. 
a  Kings  18. 
ti\    In  s 

stead  of  lying 


chureh    wilh 

--  no  tonne,  the 

people  sit  on 

on  tiii.'ir  tii'i'ls.  Wlion  they  pi-ay  the  bsods 
ore  placed  flat,  palms  downward,  on  the 
floor  in  front,  and  the  body  is  bent  for- 
ward till  the  face  almost  rests  nn  the 
hands,  Ijeing  literally  "  between  the  knees," 
It  was  not  a  very  eomtorl^ible  position  for 
us  who  were  foreigners,  and  was  inclined 
to  give  one  a  headache;  but  The  Jspas- 
vse  seemed  quite  used  to  it  and  not  to 
mind  it.  I  have,  however,  seen  children 
fall  asleep  when  in  this  position,  and  ha^e 
to  be  awakened  by  their  parents.  Poor  lit- 
tle miles,  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
exfuseforthem!— fi'i(/i.Y.£.JJnri«g-COKW, 
i»  Awake. 


IT  is  not  often  that  there  is  anythiDg  Ulce 
ft  ukfi'iyuiakiDg  iii  Little  NamoqualaDd, 
the  westerumost  provim-e  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  busbmeu,  from  whum  the  principtil  up- 
eouutry  station  took  ita  name,  have  all  dis- 
appenred,  and  the  game  which  Ibey  u^ed  to 
hunt  disappeared  ulun^  with  then. 

Rain  talis  very  seldom  in  this  section,  and 
in  the  long  dry  season  the  whole  coun- 
try is  parched  up.  The  rivers  dwindle  dowu 
to  a  few  shallow,  muddy  pools.  At  last,  when 
the  (ttrtners  are  bepuning  to  look  grave, 
there  oomea  several  days  of  gootl  steady 
rain.  All  the  fanners  shake  bands  witJi  one 
another  and  look  radiant. 

Frequently  a  rich  farmer  is  so  pleased  that 
he  is  determined  to  celebrate  bis  good  fur- 
tune  by  inviting  all  his  nMghl>ors  to  a  gootl 
l>ig  dinner,  and  also  by  giving  prizes  for 
different  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  such  as 
leaping,  running,  throwing  the  stone,  ete. 

Od  the  day  of  the  sports  bis  guests  1>egin 
to  drop  in  soon  after  sunrise— some  on, 
horaeback,  others  in  great  clumsy  wagons, 
with  white  tjlt  coi-ere,  drawn  by  sixteen  or 
eighteen  oxen  apiece.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
place  is  as  busy  as  a  fair, 

Scores  of  horses  are  unsaddled  and  led 
away  to  the  stable ;  oxen  ai-e  unyoked ; 
brown-faced  Hottentot  servants  run  to  and 
fro  aud  chatter  all  the  while.  The  sports 
begin  about  eleven.  The  piize  for  throwing  I 
the  gtone  may  \te  a  silver-mounted  riding  I 
whip.  The  winner  of  the  broad  jump  is 
generally  a  long-Iiinbed  shepherd. 


And  now  comes  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
a  two-mile  race  across  country  for  a  prize  of 
live  i>ouuds  in  gold— t wen tj--flve  dollars. 
Any  man,  English,  Duluh,  or  native,  is  free 
to  enter.  The  runners  prepare  to  start. 
The  course,  which  is  marked  out  with  small 
flags,  dt^scribesacircle.  The  signal  Is  given, 
and  off  ihoy  go.  For  the  flrsl  few  hundred 
yurds^they  all  keeji  well  together,  and  a 
prettysightitistoseethe  tall,  white  figures 
bounding  over  the  green  turf.  The  course 
is  uKunlly  tolerably  level  tor  the  most  part, 
but  often  it  goes  through  a  belt  of  thorn 
stirub,  where  no  one  can  hold  a  straight 

One  man  trips  and  falls,  getting  a  wel- 
confb  from  the  long,  sharp  iniuiosa  thorns 
which  make  him  roar  with  pain.  Another 
slips  into  a  hole,  hurting  his  toot  so  badly 
that  there  is  an  end  of  his  i|unning  for  the 
dtiy.  Oa  and  on  across  the  sand  patch  and 
gully,  leaping  the  chasm  to  the  level  stretch 
br-yoad!  Onward  comes  the  leaders,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  their  breath  coming  in 
giisps,  and  great  lieads  of  moisture  stond- 
tug  out  upon  their  crimson  faces. 

Louder  aud  wilder  grows  the  shouting, 
the  eager  crowd  leaning  foi-ward,  as  it  to 
drag  the  young  men  on  by  sheer  force  ot 
wilL  Nearer  and  nearer  they  come,  till  all 
eyes  can  see  the  leaders'  clenched  teeth  and 
quivering  lips,  and  the  convulsive  heavings 
ot  their  brawny  chests.  The  men  make  a 
tremendous  effort,  the  liest  man  rarely  be- 
ing a  winner  by  more  than  live  or  six  yards. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


FrogranL 

ScKiPTUKE  Reading  :  Acts  17.  22-31. 

Fkatek:  For  Missionary  Societies  and  Their 
Managers. 

8INGINO  :  II>Tnn  920,  in  Metho<li8t  Hymnal. 

Talk  aboi:t  Scandinavia:  Countries,  People, 
Religion,  Methodist  Missions. 

Recitation  :  **  I  want,  I  want  the  Christians.*' 

Talk  about  Methodist  Fokeiun  Missionary  So- 
cieties :  Names,  Mission  Fields,  Income,  Outlook, 
Xee<ls,  etc. 

Singing  :  Hymn  &&2,  in  Methodist  Hymnal. 

Collection. 


Soandinavia  and  Its  Methodist  MissioiiB. 

SCANDINAVIA  consists  of  Norway,  8we<len,  Fin- 
land, and  Dt'umark  in  northern  Eun»pe.  The 
State  Church  in  each  is  LutlK'ran,  and  nearly  all  the 
people  are  baptiziMl  into  the  Lutheran  Churcrh  ii»  their 
infancy,  and  all  the  people  are  required  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  State  Church. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sends  no  mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  to  8i;andinavia,  but 
assists  in  the  support  of  the  native  Metluniist  preach- 
ers. Methoflism  was  eommen<*e<l  in  Scandinavia  by 
natives  of  that  tountry,  who  eame  to  the  United 
States,  were  converted,  and  returne<l  to  their  native 
land  to  tt'll  others  the  gocxl  news. 

The  Norway  Mission  was  commenee<l  in  1853. 
Now  there  an*  47  traveling  native  preachers  and 
5,742  members  and  probationers,  an  increase  in 
1807  of  293.  Bishop  (ioodsell  says,  "  The  members 
are  devout,  self-sacritieing,  and  energetic." 

The  Swe<leh  Mission  was  commenced  in  1854.  Now 
then'  are  03  traveling  native  preachers  and  16,8iW 
members  and  pn^bationers,  an  inen*ase  in  1807  of 
171.  Mon»  than  1,500  persons  were  converted  in 
1807,  but  most  of  them  remaiiuKl  In  the  State  Chun-h. 

The  Finland  Mission  was  commeuctHl  by  pn^ach- 
ers  from  Sweden  in  1H83.  Now  then*  are  11  travel- 
ing Swedish  or  Finnish  preachers  and  813  members 
and  probationers.  All  tlie  appointments  an*  In  Fin- 
land, except  the  one  In  St.  I'etersburg,  which  reports 
27  members  and  pn)bat loners. 

The  Denmark  Mission  was  commenctHl  in  1857. 
Now  there  are  11  travellni?  native  pn'achers  and 
3,101  members  and  pnibatlonrrs,  an  Incn^ast?  of  14<J. 

In  1W7  then*  was  an  Incn-ase  In  the  Si'aiidlnavla 
MctlKMllst  Missions  of  <i01  members  and  proba- 
tioners. 


Methodist  Foreign  Miesionary  Societies, 

MISSIONARY  S<)C:iKTY  of  the  Methinlist  K|Mseo- 
pal  Church,  Hrv.A.  B.  l^'onanl,  D.I).,  Rrv.  A.  J. 
l*ali!ier,  D.D..  R»'v.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D..  Corn'spond- 
imrS<'(ntarif>,  ITjO  Fifth  Av«-niU',Nrw  York.  Foreiini 
Missions  ill  Kurnpi'  in  Norway,  S\vf<h'ii,  Di-nnuirk, 
Finlanil.  Uu>>ia.  «itiiiijiny,  Swltz<*rlan<l.  Italy,  and 
Bulgaria  ;  in  Asia   in  Jai>an,  Kon*a,  China,  India, 


and  Malaysia ;  in  Africa  in  Liberia,  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Southeast  Africa ,  in  Sooth  America  In  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brasil,  Chili,  and  Peru ; 
and  in  Mexico ;  and  in  these  missions  are  302  foreign 
missionaries,  1,807  native  preachers,  96,S10  mem- 
Ikts,  and  ?2,780  probationers.  Diabarsements  for 
foreign  missions,  1653,581.67. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chorch.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Graoey,  Secre- 
tary, 177  Pearl  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mission 
work  in  Eun)pe  in  Sw^itzerUind,  Germany,  Norway, 
Italy,  and  Bulgaria:  in  Asia  in  India,  Malaysia, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Cliina ;  in  America  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Argentina,  Paragnay,  and  Umgoay ;  with  167 
missionaries.    Income,  |s312,634.80. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Walter  R.  I^mbuth,  D.D.,  Secretaries,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Foreign  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico,  with  1(H  foreign  missionaries, 
22S  native  lielpers,  and  8,830  members.  Income, 
|:rM4,462.07,  of  which  $144,427.44  was  disbursed  for 
the  foreign  missions  in  year  closing  April  1, 189T. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist £i>lscopaI  Church,  South.  Mrs.  8.  C.  True- 
heart,  Secretary,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mission  worlc  in 
China,  Japan,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  with  46  mission- 
aries and  116  native  heli>ers. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  African  Metho- 
dl!<t  Episcopal  Church.  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  Blanton 
Parks,  D.D.,  61  Bible  House,  New  York  dty.  In- 
come In  1807  16,814.  Missions  in  West  Africa  and 
West  Indies,  with  31  missionaries,  7  native  helpers, 
and  Ji60  memln^rs. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  J.  Ogbom. 
Summertield,  N.  C.  Income  in  1807,  $12,&54.  Mis 
sion  In  Japan,  with  12  missionaries,  0  native  preach- 
ers, 200  members,  and  38  probationers. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Stephens,  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  Ann  Aven>^, 
Kansfis  City,  Kan.  Mission  work  in  Japan,  with  4 
missionaries  and  7  Bible  women. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  WetHeyVD,  MeU^ 
(xilst  Church  in  the  United  States.  Secretary,  Bev. 
W.  II.  KenniHly,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Missions  In  West 
Africa,  about  l.V)  miles  inland  from  Free  Town,  with 
a  missionaries  and  6  native  helpers,  and  96  children 
in  the  school.  Missi(mary  disbursements  for  year 
ending  June  1,  1S07,  ?3,Hls.l2. 

Missionary  Society  of  tlie  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada.  Secn'tary,  Alexander  Sutherland,  D.D.. 
Toronto,  Canada.  Ineome  In  1897,  1090,068.79. 
Foreign  missions  In  China  and  Japan,  with  9ik 
missionaries,  47  native  heliK^rs,  and  2.268  members. 
K.\iM>nditun'  for  fort'li^n  missions,  #i32,S00i)7. 

Woman's  Missionary  S<MMt'ty  of  the  Methodist 
Cliurch  of  Canada.  Si-cn-taries,  .Mrs.  K.  8.8trachan» 
Kv)  Iluirhson  Strtn-t  North.  Hamilton,  Canada;  Mrs. 
(i.  P.  McKay,  Alliston,  Canada.    Fon*ign  mlMlons 
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in  China  and  Japan,  with  15  missionaries  in  Japan 
and  6  in  China. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Secretaries,  Rev.  George  W.  Giver,  Rev. 
Frederic  W.  Maodonald.  Rev.  Marshall  Hartley, 
Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  7  Blshopsgate  Street,  Within, 
London,  £.  C.,  England.  Income,  £12*1,858,  or 
$699,290.  The  missions  are  in  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  India,  China,  Africa,  British  Honduras, 
and  Bahamas,  with  387  missionaries,  2,851  other 
paid  agents,  and  5,022  other  unpaid  agents,  42,150 
members,  and  9,612  probationers.  The  missions  in 
Germany  and  Austria  were  transferred  in  18d7  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  statistics. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  Church  of  Great  Britain.  Secretary, 
Rev.  G.  Packer,  12  Belgravo  Square,  Nottingham, 
England.  The  foreign  mission  is  in  China,  where 
there  are  14  missionaries  and  2,467  members.  In- 
come, 123,500. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain.  Income,  $49,- 
865.  Missions  in  China,  Africa,  and  Australia,  with 
42  missionaries  and  8,419  members. 


The  Evangeljgition  of  the  World. 

['*  I  want,  I  want  the  Christians  to  flro  all  over  the  world 
spreading  the  glad  news.*'— i?ei/fnal<f  Hadclifft*»  latft  mtt*- 

1  WANT,  I  want  the  Christians 

O'er  all  the  world  to  go, 
To  spread  the  wondrous  tidings 

To  all  that  dwell  below. 
I  want  each  Gentile  people. 

And  those  from  Jewish  stem. 
To  know  there  is  a  Gospel, 

And  that  it  is  for  them. 

Dark  Africa  for  ages 

Has  been  without  the  light ; 
Its  tribes  have  worshipc<l  at<x'ks  and  stones 

With  every  heathen  rite. 
Its  witchcrafts  and  its  wickedness 

Have  sunk  them  low  in  siu  ; 
I  want  the  Christian  witnesses 

To  let  the  light  stream  in. 

The  long  "  Neglected  Continent," 

So  populous  and  vast, 
Has  groaned  beneath  RoniC'S  tyranny 

For  generations  past. 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador 

Are  dark  as  dark  can  be  : 
Omen  and  women,  savwl  by  grace. 

Go  forth  and  set  them  free. 

The  Arabs  in  North  Africa, 

Who  roam  her  desert  sand  ; 
The  Moslems  in  Arabia 

And  far-off  Iixlia's  land. 
Believe  a  lie,  and  trust  in  one 

Who  cannot  hear  or  save  ; 
I  want  tlie  Christian's  lips  to  tell 

Of  Him  who  love<l  and  irave. 


Go  everywhere,  go  everywhere, 

Go  all  the  world  around ; 
To  Persia,  Tibet,  China, 

Wherever  man  is  found. 
This  generation  soon  will  pass. 

Time  speeds  with  rapid  wing ; 
O  loiterers  in  the  harvest  field. 

How  will  you  face  your  King  ? 

—  \V,  T.  FUmU 


The  Lord's  Woik. 

RECITATION   FOR  SIX  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

/wr»f.— The  Loni  hath  work  for  little  hands. 
For  they  may  do  his  wise  commands. 

Seamd.—Kud  he  marks  out  for  little  feet 

A  narrow  pathway,  straight  and  sweet. 

Third.— One  little  face  may  fill  with  light 
.    A  heart  and  home  as  dark  as  night. 

Fburth.—AnCi  there  are  words  for  little  eyes 
To  make  them  earnest,  true,  and  wise. 

Fifth.— One  little  voice  may  lead  above 
By  singing  songs  of  Jesus^  love. 

Sixth.— One  little  heart  may  be  the  place 
Where  God  shall  manifest  his  grace. 

AVjuiniuff  hand».—OnT  hands,  our  feet,  our  hearts  we 

bring 

To  Christ,  our  Lord,  the  risen  King. 

— Seltrted. 


Pari;  of  the  Oonoem. 

A  CLERGY  MAN,  on  his  way  to  a  missionary  meet- 
ing, overtook  u  boy  and  asked  him  about  the 
road  and  where  he  was  going. 

'*  O  ! "  he  said,  '*  I  am  going  to  the  meeting  to  hear 
about  the  missionaries." 

*'  Missionaries  I  "  said  the  minister.  *'  What  do 
you  know  about  the  missionaries?  '* 

"Why,"  said  the  boy,  *'rm  part  of  the  concern. 
I've  got  a  missionary  box,  and  I  always  go  to  the 
missionary  meeting." 

Every  child  should  feel  that  he  is  part  of  the  *'  con- 
cern," and  that  his  work  is  just  as  important  as  that 
of  anyone  else.  Linchpins  are  little  things,  but  if 
they  drop  out,  the  wagon  is  very  likely  to  come  to  a 
!  standstill.  Every  pin  and  screw  should  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  always  go  to  the  missionar>'  meetings.  Why, 
I  am  part  of  the  concern ! " 


Only  To-day. 

Yesterday  now  is  part  of  forever, 
Bound  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight, 

With  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days,  which 
never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their  bliifht, 
Tlieir  fullness  of  sunsliine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  iro,  siiue  we  cannot  relieve  them, 

<'annot  undo  an<I  cannot  atone  ; 
God  in  his  mercy  forgive,  ret-eivethem  I 

Only  tlie  new  "days  art;  our  own. 

To  day  is  ours,  and  to-<lay  alone. 
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Dick's  Offering  for  Missiotis. 


Dick's  Offering  finr  IGsaionBi 

IN  Alabama,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
a  missionary  meeting  was  held  and  contributions 
called  for.  Among  those  who  came  forward  to  pay 
his  money  was  Dick,  a  little  boy  born  a  slave,  but 
who,  Willi  his  parents,  had  not  very  long  before  been 
made  free.  Dick,  l)eing  considered  a  good  honest 
lad,  one  who  would  not  steal  the  eggs,  had  been  duly 
appointed  as  captain  of  the  poultry  yard  on  a  neigh- 
boring estate. 

Dick  was  a  very  modest  boy  and  hung  his  head  as 
he  i>resented  himself  at  the  table  b<.»fore  which  the 
missionar}'  sat.  Taking  a  little  bag  out  of  his 
pocket  he  took  out  of  it  a  flve-<lollar  note  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

**  Where  is  your  collecting  paper,  my  boy  * "  asked 
the  missionary. 

"  I  don't  got  none,  sir,"  replied  Dick. 

*'  But  how  have  you  got  these  five  dollars  * " 

Dick  looked  much  embarrassed  as  he  said,  **I 
bring  'em  gie  you  myself,  sir,  for  de  mission  cause." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  so  much  *"  again  asked  the 
missionary. 

Dick  burst  into  tears  at  being  thus  interrogate*.!, 
and,  after  considerable  emotion,  said,  ''  Sir,  1  been 
done  work  for  'em  myself.  I  say,  De  Lord  gie  me 
free,  and  the  fust  money  1  am  1  gie  to  he.  I  put  up 
all  my  money— bit,  bit,  until  he  all  come  to  five  dol- 
lar. Den  me  l)eeu  ask  somebotly  to  gie  me  big  paper 
for  me  bring  gie  you,  sir." 

Noble,  unseUish  Dick  I  Doubtless  the  Lord  hon- 
ored Dick's  olTerings  of  his  first  fruits  won  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands  as  he  cast  it  all  into  his  treasury. 
May  my  young  n»aders  imitate  Dick's  example,  an<l 
give  themselves  also  unto  the  Lord  as,  we  doubt  not, 
Dick  diiL 

Five  dollars  would  have  bought  Dick  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  pair  <>f  boots  to  wear  on  Sunday,  but 
Dick  willingly  went  to  tlu*  Sunday  school  and  to  the 
chapel  in  his  i>lue  striped  sliirt  and  Osnaburg  trf»u- 
siTS  in  onler  to  give  his  first  earnings  to  the  (ruusi* 
of  that  Saviour  who  gave  himsi*lf  a  sin-offering  for 
himself  and  for  us  all. 


box  contained  into  her  lap !  He  consoled  himself 
that  he  would  get  a  pair  of  skates  some  other  time. 
And  so  it  turned  out,  although  he  had  parted  with 
all  his  little  store.  He  did  not  long  want  his  skates. 
Soon  after  a  gentleman  who  heard  the  story  gavt- 
liim  a  present  of  a  splendid  pair.  This  boy  was  like 
the  man  that  John  Bun}'an  speaks  about,  **The 
more  he  gave  away  the  more  he  had." 


Bread  upon  the  Waten 

A  LADY  in  Scotland,  whose  husband  bad  left  her 
a  competence,  had  two  profligate  sons  who 
waste<l  her  substance  with  riotous  living.  When  she 
saw  that  her  property  was  being  squandered  she  de- 
tennined  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  She  took 
twenty  pounds  and  gave  it  to  the  London  MisaionaiT 
Society.  Her  sons  were  very  angry  at  this,  and  told 
her  she  might  just  as  well  cast  her  money  into  the 
sea.  I  ii-ili  cast  it  into  the  sea,"  she  replied,  "and  it 
sliall  be  my  bread  upon  the  waters." 

Tlie  sons,  having  spent  all  they  could  get,  enlisted 
in  a  regiment  and  were  sent  to  India.  Their  posi- 
tions were  far  apart,  but  God  so  ordered  in  his  prov- 
idence that  both  were  stationed  near  good  mission- 
aries. The  elder  one  was  led  to  repent  of  sin  and 
embrace  Christ.    He  shortly  afterward  died. 

Meanwhile  the  widowed  mother  was  praying  for 
her  iKtys.  One  evening  as  she  was  taking  down  her 
family  Bible  to  read,  the  door  softly  opened  and  the 
younger  son  api^eared  to  greet  the  aged,  mother. 
He  told  her  he  had  turned  to  God,  and  Christ  had 
blotte<l  out  all  his  sins. 

Then  he  narrated  his  past  h|ston'in  connection 
with  the  infiuem*e  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  had 
on  his  own  mind,  while  his  mother,  with  tears  of 
overrtowing  gratitude,  exclaimed:  "O,  my  twenty 
]>ounds  !  my  twenty  i)ounds  !  I  have  cast  my  bread 
upon  the  .waters,  and  now  I  have  found  it  after 
many  days," 


Qeneroos  GKving. 

A  LITTLE  girl  in  a  larifc  seaport  town  in  S<^otland 
was  culh'cting  money  for  a  missi«»nary  ohji'et. 
Setting  <»ut  with  a  liirht  hrart  she  <'Xi>eet<Ml  soon  to 
fill  her  card.  She  was  to  <all  on  a  number  of  Iht 
fritMKls  and  made  sure  of  gatherintf  a  g«.>o(lly  sum. 
Hut,  sad  ti>  say,  >lu*  tfot  on  very  badly.  She  hatl 
b<.*<'n  •*  buiMiiiir  «;asiles  in  the  air"— «*ouniiiitr  Imt 
sui)S«"riiiiinns  l;rl\)n*  tlu'V  w«t«'  eullei'Ti'il. 

Kcturnim;  home  with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  she 
ventured  to  tell  her  brotln-r  all  her  trouble.  He  tried 
to  elieer  her  by  sa\ini{,  "Never  mind,  T  ken  wliere 
yewouUI  i:et  a  irreat  dose  o'  pennies."  Glaneim;  up 
thnmgli  her  t<ars,  she  asked  him  when?.  "In  my 
little  boxie,**  he  promj»tly  r<'pli«'d. 

The  brave  little  fellow  liad  b<*en  saving  up  all  his 
money  to  buy  a  i>air  nf  skates,  but  when  lie  saw  his 
sister  so  cast  down  lie  emptied  every  copper  that  his 


For  Ohrist'B  Saka 

WHEN  a  teacher  was  wanted  by  the  missionary, 
Dr.  Mason,  of  Burma,  for  the  warlike  Bghals, 
he  asked  his  boatman,  Shai>on,  if  he  would  go,  and 
reminded  him  that,  instead  of  the  fifteen  rupees  a 
month  which  he  now  received,  he  could  have  only 
four  rupees  a  niontli  as  a  teacher.  After  praying 
liver  the  matter,  he  eame  back  and  Dr.  Mason  said, 
"  Well,  ShaiKHi,  what  is  your  decision?  Can  you  go 
to  the  Hiihais  fr>r  four  rupees  a  month?"  Sbapon 
answered,  •*  No,  teaelier,  I  could  not  go  tor  four  ru- 
pees a  month,  but  /  '<(//  tlo  it  for  rVrrW."  And  for 
C'lirist's  >ake  he  di<l  ihk 


Sound  the  Warning. 

O  WATCUMAN  of  (iod,  tllOU  SCCSt 

The  swonl  of  destruction  come ; 
Wliy  s<  mildest  thou  not  the  warning 

'.Mid  the  hosts  of  heathendom? 
(iod  says,  that  if  thou  waniest  not 

The  wicked  at  his  command. 
He  shall  iH*rish.  but  his  blooil  shall  be 

Required  at  thy  hand ! 


;OSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


I  SriSSIONAUIES   TO    (lERMANY  AND  THEIR   WORK,  1849-1SS9. 


HY  REV.   HEXBY  BUELSES. 


1X  iKia  Dr.  Witliani  Nast,  the  flrst  Of  r- j  tors.    By  theso  conimunicutJODS  a  ^ 
1  missionary,  fomnienceil  his  work    number  of  people  In  Oennaiiy  were  s 
ainoiipr  the  German  popiilHtiun  In  Cinoliirmti,  I  iially  tjoncfltcl  and  di-sired  to  huve  Met 


146  liis'WnarirH  to  Gennatiy  ami  Their  Work.  lS+9-1809. 


odiaiii.    Hit  fuiiixl  thtit  ml  ion  til  ism  lin<1  bocn  iiiiin  ub  I  am  tlo?    I  Telt  quit?  emlHirro»s«il 

spreiuling  evi-rj-wluTe  ami  tlieie  was  much  wlu'ii  Icoiiimcn<-r(l  f-peokluR,  biitl  wrestli^l 

ignorauo;  of  oxpiTl mental  religion,  yet  the  witli  Ooil  aii<l  prnyi-il  that  the  Li'urd  would 

people  weiv  thii^tlnt' fur  t^iilviitiun.    liVitli  u  fiipimit  me.  Thfumlli'iieeroojiiwnscroniled, 

bkiHliiig  henit  lie  ictiimeil  to  Cincinnati.  and  mnny  people  cowkl  nut  Und  i-oom."    it 

Dr.  Nast  IukI  a,  (tivat  fiiend  aiicl  siigipcirt  was  soon  found  tliat  Jneoby  had  to  rent  the 

in  iiis  desire  hi  have  a  mission  eoinmeneod  larjTi'r  roonu  And  this  was  crowded  f-ir  years, 

in  Geniiiitiy  in  T)r.  Thoniii«  Jlorrirt,  who  wns  Now  iK-fore  I  deseribe  the  progros.-  of  the 

at  that  tini.'  I  he  Editor  of  the  Wi-Mi'ni  CItrU-  work,  let  ine  say  what  Dr.  Jaeoby  was: 

tioii  A'IriH-'il'',  iimlafterwanl  th-ct^'d  bishop.  L'lOn-i.j  Stijiiiminid  Jacohy  was  bont  Oi-to- 

ThmuKh  tlieinllueiieeofBiHhop  Morris  Dr.  l>erai,l8i;t.iuAlt-Stivlitz,Met'kIenbnrg.Ger- 

L.  H.  Jjii-oby  was  n|i|K>inti'd  in  IHlii  tin  mis-  niauy.    His  paitnts  wi-re  Jews  belonging  to 

Bionary  to  Girmaiiy.    Di-.  Jaciby  had  opened  the  trilie  of  Levi.  The  father  was  a  uioreluint. 

the  Germiin  inlssinns  in  the  Mississippi  v«l-  Both  puivuts  were  pious  and  verj-  liberal  us 

leybygoinftfoKt.  I,iinis,  Mo.,  inlN41.    "When  to  their  ifligious  eonvletlons.    Ludwig  had 

appoinli-d  missliin.iry  to  Oermauy  he  was  the  advantage  of  goixl  «?iioollng.    With  six 

Pn'siduifrElderi-rQuiueyDistrietiu  Illinois,  other  boy^l  he  had  it  private  teacher,  stndy- 

and  resided  iit  Qiiiney.  ing   the    modern    and    aneient  languages. 

Dr.  Jaeiiby  started  for  Germany  on  tlie  Liiter  he  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  tnking  a  pit- 

Pteanier  llfrmim,  Ainerienn  Line,  on  Oeto-  nation  In  a  tnerchAnt':^  house,  and  then  iifter 

ber  2  J,  I84;i,  laniliny  at.  Bremen  Sovetnl»er  a  few  yi'an*  he  went  to  Nottingham,  Eng- 

7.   .\s  liis  in-  land,  wliere  tie  stayed  nith  an  unrle  engoged 

stniition  hy  in  niereliandiae.    Returning  to  Germany  he 

theBinrd'if  studied  medicine  for  a  while  and  tiien  went 

Managers<ir  to  .\trierieji, 

the  Mission-  In  Cinei(itiati,nt  tlieel-seof  the  3Tarl83!i, 

any   Siwiety  he  beard  Dr.  William  Nnst  and  woa  de«'ply 

gave  him  awakened,  and  in  the  wntelt-nigbt  seniees 

llie.-h'dc'of  was  conveili'd  and  .soon  joined  the  Chnrcli. 

Hambnrgor  Dr.  Sast  sent  the  yonng  man  out  to  preach 

■iiieti    as  the  Gospi'i,  and  after  working  under  a  local 

heaihiuur-  pifaeher's  license  for  a  year  he  waa  reeeived 

s.  he   IV-  on  jiroliation  into  the  Conference  and  sent 

inained    in  as  a  inis.sinnary  in  1011  to  St.  Louis  to  o^K-n 

^nien.    It  a  mission  In  that  city. 

ik    him  Before  Dr.  Jneoby  went  to  8t.  Louis  lie 

pome  weeks  to  olitain  a  suitable  plaee  f-ir  married  a  young  ludy  who  had  been  raiseil 

woiship.      He   finally  n-uted    the  "  Kram-  ;\s  a  Calhnlie,  but  had  also  been  converted 

eramthans,"  a|iubllc  building  that  l>ekiiig<'d  uniler  the  liib.ii-s  of  Dr.  Sast  in  Cincinnati. 

to  a  >o<dety  of  ineR-liants  of    the  eity  of  When  Dr.  Jacoby  gi.it  his  commission  U> 

Bfi-meii.    This  h<iu.s(.-  had  two  large  audi-  Germany  asa  foi-eign  missionary  In  IWD,  his 

etiee   riHinis.  one  seating  a>jotit  four  hiiti-  family  consisted  of  wife  and  three  children. 

dnd  hean-i-s,  the  other  eight  hundivd.    Dr.  A  .short  thncln'foi-eonr  missionary  arrived 

.Ta<f.by  itN.k  tlic  smaller  romii.    The  papere  nt  Btvmen  the  iwolntion  of  1818  had  taken 

pnhlislieil  his  first  appoijittu.nt  for  service  place  ami  tlie  jH'ople  of  Oennany  hod  lieen 

forSnnilay  night,  Ih'ecmlH'r  a;t,  ihougli  rii-  guaraiileeil  ivilgions  liberty.    This  clrcum- 

mors  lia<l  spread  wek.s  ImIoiv  that  an  Auier-  stiiu.e  worked  very  favorably  to  the  Mctho- 

iean  iui-s|onary  lia<i  arrived  and  was  g..ii,g  ,listseoiunieneliigwoi-kinthe"Ftttherland." 

ti>|>r.'aeh.     Dr.  .Ta.-oby,  wriiitig  to  Dr.  Sast  Ttesiiles  preaeliing,  l>r.Ja.'..by  published  the 

about  his   (list  nieeliiig  iu  Bremen,  says:  liemTal  Bide.s  <,t  the  Church  and  Several 

'■  Yuu  may  iiiiiifriiie  that  I  went  t..  the  piva.di-  tracts,  amongthe  first  being  The.  True  Chrif- 

itig  plav  witli  a  b.Titing  he;u-l.  though  J  wns  l!.i».  J).»'s  Ih'  .ir.».t"'i«/   Clfirrb  PoUHetS  off 

convineed  Unit  it  wa^  the  will  of  G.«i  that  T  tli.'  SiiixK  <■/  l'..'  Chn^tlinn   Chnrckf  and  a 

should   lie  in    (ienniiiiy.     Yet   in  this  eily,  tract  i-^-^ued  by  the  Amerienu  Tract  Bocietj-, 

whcii'  the  |H'o|.le  are  ij.-.-usioiiied  to  bear  called  Tlx-  J}''ip-niliif'iiii  of  the  Sabbath,  and 

such   pious  and  elu,|Ueiit  preaehei-s  as  Dr.  tlies.'  weiv  much  H'lld  by  tlie  pe^le.     Then 

Mallet  and  others,  what  shall  «ueh  u  poor  ourniissionnrj'bud  printed  aOerauuiedltloQ 
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of  Wesley's  Serm-:-af.    A*  tte  pniting  at  iWtr»^  to  Ivcviiu-  u  i>n-a>ln'r.  l-ut  hU  fMllnr 

that  time  could  te  'l-c^  mi-d  oa-rAf-c  in  i--'ui'l  n-'t  ju[>i-.'n  him  whili'  h»'  sitidiivt  cho- 

BremeD  than  in  Am'*r:>-'a  h-r  -av-:^!  eioc-v  t  y  ^liogj.     Ui-  wa?  at>;>4fiiiU>'^l  to  »  iiifivdst^t. 

having  the  work  done  it  Gtrniany.  au't   after 

Soon  a  regular  [aE^t  ha-i  (.•^•.■'-•trj.r:  ac  ur-  timo    wns 

gentneces^itT.    MalkiQ^ttil£c^.-iilcu';>w!i.he  h>.'  <^t>iitiii 

MCDfoundhelf*.  Br"tli-?r=ClniriTe'.in'lH--t!rT  sitiiatKi 

Biilier,  o(  Baltimore.  o>>ntribute«i  rn'jujli  to  Breim-n. 

enable  Lim  to  publish  a  r-af-^r  ■■"'rr  two  Ftvm  B 

weeks,  caUed  Ti.f  £r.„..j^i:.i.  f.-r  ou-' vear.  en  Le  wei 

This  paper  vas  aL^o  -upf^^rti. d  by  the  Ger-  .\.ni'>rK'i 

mauUethodUtsinAniriioa,  who^i  tit  money  iS^kV    Hb 

and  addresses  of  their  friends  and  reiativef  n^-oua-^a 

in  their  respective  native  places  by  the  liim-  ve--el    la 

dreds.    After  ten  years  the  subscrib-Ts  of  Hfty-twa  day-. 

Tfc»- Jrrt.ij- i>(  had  gr>wnto  the  r>-^i»vtable  sleaiiierw    nn 

number  of  4,^>.  ilien  U>ing  o 

Soon   after   Dr.  Jaeoby  ivimmencvd   his  lliut  iinc.    B 

'Woiic  eall^  came  for  Ms  servi>-e$  fri.>m  tlilTer-  land>'*l  iti  Ita 

entplace:>  in  the  vicinity  Mf  Bremen,  but  he  tim>-re.anil  hl^    , 

could  tesjiond  only  lotwMof  tht-ni.    In  Bun-  dci'i);!!  was  to              ■    -   n   iH'iRtN  ■    r  i- 

tentfaorhe  rented  a  Ml->onfiTmedrusei|f»r  g'^   to    Whtvl- 

daucinft  and  among  tiie  p-  t  j— L-ple  of  the  inc.  Betnirwithout  itieani  to  i^y  sia>re  faix- 
city.  The serriees  wt-r.-  wll altpud.^l. and  a  hi~walk.d  all  the  way.  He  foun.t  a  home  iit 
good  number  of  cunverel-ii-  was  tLe  n^ult.  a  Meth-.tlist  family  in  WluvlinK.ond  tliroiiKli 
As  to  reception  Into  the .  Imrch. and  thereliy  thtir  iiir-tninientality  lie  was  (-.invcrHHi  mul 
foundingthe  first  M'-thoilist  j^-M-i.-ty  ill  G.r-  joiiuHl  their  chnn-h.  Ilavtii};  siuditil  tin- 
many,  the  mi^iouuty  was  very  i-niiii"Us,  English  lanpiia^' in  iJernmny  he  i->'uld  feel 
Though  the  convert:  would  ur^e  him  to  or-  at  honieamimf;iheEn(;lish-s|H'akinniiH'i>li'. 
ganize  one,  he  kept  on  pr>'afhing  and  li"ld-  His  n-lip-'tis  .■\|»'ri.nivi  and  the  knowl- 
ingpra)-ermeetinjpr»inhi.<i)rivnted«ellinf-in  f^iye  that  liis  (German  vimliynien  weiv  wit h- 

a  regular  way  until  lie  was  cunviueed  th it  pustor^thal  i-<>ald  [in-aeli  to  ihem  in  llieir 

proper  time  hadonie  to  take  this  ini[H>nant  own  language  eivad-d  in  him  a;;iviil  de.-ii-o 

8tep.    This  was  in  April.  l»5fi,  four  nixnth-'  to  -itudy  theoK^-.    Tlionjrli  l*i .  Nasi  wi~lied 

aftorhecomniencediircachlng.  Itwns Easter  him  to  gi>  into  the  ministry  ilin  etly.  yumn 

Sunday.    Twenty-one  i>ersj.ns^  joined  on  pro-  IK>.'ring  thoujrht  ho  eli-mld  lia\v  l>etter  pn-ii- 

baUon,  and  mnny  othi-rs  tcx>k  part  in  the  ei-l-  aratlon  f.irsueli  iin  imiHUlanl  work.     He  wn« 

ebration  of  the  Loiii's  Sup|«-r,  the  first  time  helpid  by  his  friends  loent.T.\llij:liehy  C-l- 

It  was  ol),sened.    On  May  21  the  .firs/  Quiir-  lep'  lUid  (stmlied  then-  tliive  and  a  half  y.  nvs. 

terly  Meeting  was  hi-ld.    Bi'siilis  Dr.  Jnioby,  supi-ortinghiniti-lf.  in  jiarl.  by  j;iviiinli->.«>n'« 

E.    Poppe,    C.    Feldmiiii,    coli.ort.'Ur^,   niid  in  German  and  Fri-neh.     Hi-  llr-^l   ai'|«iint- 

Wessel    Flepe,  class   leader,   wvr'    pn-scnt.  ment  wasin  N.wYoik.whenli-iind  Dr.l.you 

Afterward  they  all  were  lieen«eil  as  loeal  orpaiiized    the    Fit>-t    tJemmii     Sl.tliudi.-t 

preachers.  Chuivh.    He  tli-^n  was  sent  tol'iiislmrg.  I'n.. 

By  this  time  Dr.Jaeoby  had  written  tothe  and  nfli-r  his  two  years,  llie   llmili-d   tinn' 

Board  for  help,  U-ingeonvineed  thntagr."nt  then,  lie  i.n.k  eliarg.-  of  the  Vilt^lmrn  tier- 

field  had  been  ojx'ued  to  the  Church,  iind  man  Dlsirlil. 

being  unablp  ti  do  the  work  without  nf«si«t-  The  apiiointm''nt.  as  missionary  to  (b-r- 

anec.    The  Board  ref^iondcd  and  sent  Dr.  C.  mnny  in  isno  found  him  In  N>'w  York  pnstoi- 

H.  Docringand  L.  Nippert,  wlioai-rived  June  ,  of  u'„-  Fir-t  nenmin  Clinreh.  havint;  bveti  np- 

7,  1850.  pointed  the  seeond  tim<'  to  that  xiatlon. 

Carl  H.  D-i'-riud  was  born  Aupust  27.  iwil.  .    L'ldirh,  X'l-i-'-rl  was  l«.rn  in  Ooi-sdorf.  Al- 

at  Springe,  HanoviT.  Oermntiy.    He    was  sni'e.  af  thnl  linir  a  Fn'iieli  provine.'.  Man-h 

raised   by  pioiii*  parents  and   had  a  roihI  an.  1k2.">.    "Wlien  llvi'  ynirs  old  Ids  pan-nl" 

Bchooling,    His teneherwnsn converted  man  eniijirnt.d  to  the  Vnlte.!  Hlatew  and  s-'ttli'd 

and  Bpolte  Ter>' often  to  Carl  on  the  subject  n.ar  'WheelinK.  Va.    Tn   1H3H  the  Oenimn 

of  experimental  religion.    Carl  had  a  strong  Methodist  inlHslonaries  iH-gaii  to  preach  In 
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I  settlprueut,  aud  the  Nippeit  (ftinily  be- 
ne pouveited,  Ludwig  re|jorM  that  he 
)  converted  February  IT,  1840,  at  thi;  age 
of  fiUeeu 
years.  Soon 
after  Ibis  Jiii- 
porLaiit  crisis 
he  bceuiiie  an 


appr. 


e  at 


tlie  W<*st*rii 
Book  CoH- 
oern, 


Q  I  n 
where 


Htl, 


mm. 

B 


worked  in  the 

composing 
room  of  tlu> 
German    de- 
pHrtliieut. 
He    sei'ved 

Oerniiin  congregntiott  In  Ciaciunatl  as  class 
leader,  and  then  received  lieeoso  as  loi-nl 
■preai-hL-r,  and  in  1B46  joined  tlie  Ohio  Annual 
CowXt'Tryncti  and  was  appointed  asslatant  to 
C  Wilkourt  lit  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  who  had  the 
charge  of  that  atallon.  When  Nlppert  was 
a|)poiiiied  niissionary  to  Germany  in  1850, 
ho  hud  been  pastor  in  Indianapolis,  InJ., 
and  afterward  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Mi<Cliiito<ik  occomitaniud  the  two  mis- 
sionaries from  New  York  to  Bremen,  and 
preuelieit  to  the  Amerieun  residents  at  Bre- 
men, who  eongregatfd  at  the  United  States 
coiisiU's  nfflee  the  aeoond  Sunday  in  June, 
lS5i).  This  U  said  to  have  be<<n  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  in  English  delivered  in 
Bri'iui'u.  Ho  Inspeutt'd  the  one  year's  labor 
of  Dr.  J»c-uby  with  its  results,  and  gave 
a  very  favorable  report. 

Having  now  veryeffei'tlve  help.  Dr.  Jacoby 
orgnnlEed  a  Sunday  school  with  eighty  eliil- 
drcn.  Two  or  tliree  Sundays  Inter  the  echool 
had  grown  to  one  hundred  nud  efghty-aeven 
eeholurs.  Sooullir'-'emoivwereeommeueed, 
all  lu  t,he  suburbs  of  Bremen.  At  that  time 
no  other  Sunday  schools  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Bremen,  nor  at  any  other  place  in 
Germany  or  SwitKerland,  and  our  Methodist 
mission  has  the  lead  in  tlds  Impurtuut  en- 
terprise hi  Germany. 

Our  three  lalM>i'er8  had  eiglit  regular 
ireacliiog  plaeos.    In  one  of  tiiem,Bremer- 

fna,  they  rented  a  large  iviom,  seating 
lUt  three  hundred  persuus.  Emjgrauts 
their  way  to  Amerlea  atU^^niled  the  meet- 
In  largo  numbei-8.    Papera  and  Irnets 


were  distributed  among  them,  and  thus  p-- 
ligiously  iuflueaced  they  wont  on  their  way. 
The  preaching  to  the  emigrants  for  the 
United  Btateg  before  tliey  begin  their  vo)agi* 
is  one  of  great  Importanc-c.  As  tbo  most  of 
them  go  to  sea  for  the  flrst  time  in  their 
lives  their  minds  are  in  a  favorabk-  mootl  (u 
hear  the  Qosp<>l  and  turn  their  hearts  la 
prayer  to  the  Lonl. 

The  work  spread  in  and  around  Bremen 
under  the  labors  of  the  three  misnionartee 
and  their  colporteurs,  and  soula  were  saved 
and  societies  organi^ted.  But  persecutloD 
soon  began,  though  in  Bremen  and  its  vietn- 
ity  the  government  protectt'd  the  meetlugR. 
The  first  assaults  onme  from  places  vrhciv 
tliere  were  no  policemen  present.  At  Buu- 
teuthor  a  mob  gathered  and  disturbed  the- 
meetings.  At  Vegesaik  windows  were  bro- 
ken by  stones,  and  people  wiio  attended  tlie 
meetings  Were  insulted  when  coming  out 
and  ou  their  way  home. 

The  missionaries  farod  worse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  is  next  to  the  Bre- 
m<;n  territory.  Several  regular  appointment* 
were  taken  up.  Although  that  kingdom  had 
proclaimed  rehgious  liberty,  the  police  die! 
not  protect  our  preachers.  At  ditferent 
places  the  mob,  even  when  the  police  were 
present,  beat  tlie  preachers  and  some  of  tlie 
attendants.  At  the  little  town  of  Teding- 
hausen  the  preacher  was  thrown  into  a 
muddy  pool,  after  being  beaten  with  sticks, 
and  bloody  and  almnst  unconscious  wh» 
rescued  and  brought  by  friends  to  his  lodg- 
ing. Instead  of  protecting  them,  the  gov- 
ernment forbade  the  meetings,  fined  th^ 
landlords  who  had  opened  their  houses  for 
services,  and  some  of  tbo  mini.'sters  wrre  for- 
bidden ever  to  visit  the  country  again. 

Meantime  the  work  increased  and  more 
help  was  needed.  Two  more  missionaries 
were  appointed  to  go  to  Germany.  In  April, 
18B1,  Heini/  yurhert  arrived,  and  EiigelharU 
RieineiierhiieUi'er  in  Juno  following. 

H.  N'lelfn.  hod  been  raised  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  bom  April  3,  1820,  in  Hop- 
t^n,  a  small  town  near  Oiittlngen,  Gerttutny. 
His  parents,  though  good  Catholics,  had  lib- 
eral views  as  to  Protestantism.  His  elder 
brother,  Joseph,  was  converted  by  the  in- 
stnimentaiity  of  his  school-teacher,  who  left 
tlie  Catholic  and  joined  the  Imthcran  Churob. 
Joseph,  feeling  called  to  go  as  a  mis&lo|ifU7 
to  the  heathen,  went  to  the  Misaionaiy  li- 
stitute  at  Barmen,  Prussia.  He  spent  fab 
vnentlon  every  year  nt  home,  and  throo^ 
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Us  fiiOuenee  fils  eldest  brutlior  wns  i.'iiii-  |in<nchirn>    wvi.-n  nicn,     UiiMl  liU  Rjipotd 

verted.    Tliis  brother  eniigTBted  lo  AmerlcA  iiient  as  a  m)»»l»iniry  lit  IHfil— NuoImiii  wd^ 

aud  jiiiueii  at  Ciminmiii  Dr.  Niisfs  flrsl  s<>.  Btntlonml  wt  W.-«li>n.  Mn.,  UonoUt'.wn,  IIL] 

(k'ty  ill  itiae,  Oulenn,  HI.,  nnd  llurllni^cu.  In.,  wlMtn^  I 
H.-  visiUMi'nmrrii-d. 

(•'.■iiufuiy   Id       E,  Hii'mciiticlitwiiler  vum  tmrii  April  |i,  I 

iHii-j.    And  il  lit  EuUwh,   Hr--«.,  in  (Jeniinny,     H" 

wiirt  by  Ibis,  mlHcLl  Iri  the  Lutli<>mii  Ohurt^li  mid  i 

bU  oldi-rtl  F;niti-d  in  Ihh:.,  wbiTti  twenty  yi-uranfittti-, 
biutlKT,  lliiil !  Wlieellti^.  Vu.    Krutii  DtUUmoiv'.  wb'TK  lli 

M  ,   Nti'l-rri  luii'l<-<l,  be  wiUkf^l  t<>  Wheellntf,  wbl''h  I- 

wii!>  bnmKht  him  roiirtiH-ii  diiyv.     Id-nuiliilriR  l-r  I 
li.ih<iblBWie<l|y<-iini  In   WhwItnK,  Lit  l.ri   r-*  fm-t 

Kiivlour.  Pa.    One  evening  '"'  "'■ 

In  1R40  lif  K"liiR"tinf'»rwh"r-lie  |.   I 

•  ■iniBrtt'<'<I  I'lgbe  c-oriM  hear  widl  tr- 

ivilh  bin  Jill r-  wiw   IJr   Ntutt,  nlKr  biul   < 

rnU  to  CIn-  nnll  on  h  vt"U  to>  apinid  a  fi  w  duj.-=  li 

('  i  n  n  u  I  i .  I  elty  [ireafbliiK. 

There  he.     Young    lUtnieniM<|it>HdT  bn'l  lind  • 

f»un<]  hi*  eonvteli'Xia   ot    hU    r\ut->U.         ■    ' 

"denr  fIk-  time,  Iti  niuili«>n.  itrlnliu< 

ter,"  Mnr.  I*  rmW  tif  IiIn.  hn  *«•  df  i 

fnmi  Ht.  L<.«U,  fHtir  h<i»l»nuld">t.llnii 

Ifo.  wh«Tf,  n  fpw  mnnthn  bef.>r»».  h*T  bw-  tr»ald  go  to  iienlltlrti.    >■",  b-  umiv 

Ijttnd  hwl  (•[leiK'd  Ibtt  <>4-rniAn  mbHion,  tir  NiwL,  thi"  eonvti'tlirn  IIiaI  bn  hiv)  bi  eh 

meet  b<T  o)i|  |i#n-nLi  newty  arrlroil  tmni  rtinw  nuvw  (irer  blm      At  thi-  ru'it  r»ei 

(ivnaauy.    ThiB  jd'jtu  Bbt^rr  hail  ["-"n  w-n.  Iw  *»«•  rni»T  of  •»■  'i--'    ....i...>-      A( 

rrrted  a  remr  t>-fi}f  thi»  bi  tb#-  know  of  l»r.  f'-w  we»k«  . J  ■  ,  '  .'im, 

NBdI.  wtK'K  elv^  hAd  found  a  (PFid  b'/mr  fbivtour,  and  w  r  < -d, 

nntil  «!■«  tnoRlnl  I»r.  Ja^Jiy,     1!    y-i.l^-u        II,  funniii/ !■    "  or 

wpBt  with  his  siiiiT  to  St.  Lfxii 
hit  ddest  sbtrr,  wbo  tui/l  iU«n; 
h>Tr  jroaog'ft  bn-ib'-r  lu  hi*  It  - 
ff'i   *•»*  or  him  In   l.U  "Ut- 
Ofb^  in  ntu-r  ysir,  wti'Tj 
Buuiv.  >^  iw  t^  "if'-  '^f  I 
imd  br  ••  ■  nii*-i'.T»rr  i  r, 
ly-rdtB.  Saft-rft.  fii>l  t-- 


manes  to  Germany  and  Thtir   Worlc,  lS49-i& 


laborers  divided  iLe  fluid  iu  the  following 
way; 
L.    8,    Jacoby,   superiutomleiit,    Bremen 

H  Station ;  H.  Nuel- 
I  sen,  Bremen  Clr- 
i 


cuitjWeaselFiege, 
lielperjC.H.Doer- 
iup,Hambur(f;  E. 
Riomi-Qschiipider, 

Fraiiitfurl-on- 
Uie-MniDi  L.Nip- 
pcrt,  Hdibroao, 
Witrttmbiirg. 

Friiin  this  time 
118501  imtll  Seii- 
tf  m  b<!  r,  1 85  U ,  w  hen 
the  flrst  Aniiunl 
(.'  .J  n  (  e  r  e  u  «  o 
^'iitlifi'eiJ  in  Breni- 


E|iread    wonder- 

REV.    «■.    r.    WAHKES,    T.l..  (,,lly_ 

At  Bremen  theflrat  chapol  wasereetedon 
StefTerisweg,  Our  uwn  Book  Concern  wits 
estubilshed.  The  pilntioR  waa  done  iu  a 
house  bought  at  Hasted,  near  Bremen,  and 
the  tnu;t  house  built,  vontaining,  besides  the 
chapi^l,  ample  room  for  bookstore  and  ofBros, 
dwellinft  of  the  pastor  and  janitor.  The 
woric  also  went  on  extending  to  Oldenburg 
and  ilown  the  Weser  to  Eremerhavon. 

At  Hamburg  the  emigrants  to  the  United 
Slates  caused  a  \g\x*a.t  deal  ol  work,  and  em- 
ployed our  missionary  and  f^tclutneier,  his 
oolportour.  while  a  good  eongregalion  of  iii- 
liubilants  of  Hamburg  met  at  the  retitci] 
house.  Ricmenschneidor  hud  good  suwess 
iu  and  around  Frankfurt  and  vicinity.  In 
Marburg,  Hr^e,  he  was  put  into  prison  for 
one  ni^'ht.  Tlie  autlioritiee  treat«d  him  as  n 
yagftbond.  The  liko  in  Wurt<7inburg,  Nip- 
pert  was  very  siiec-eBsful,  but  the  police  tried 
to  hinder  hijn  and  arrc-stcd  his  assistant, 
L'Ki'ix  ICrtWiw,  who  is  now  a  prominent  meni- 
U-T  I'f  the  F.ast  Gefuiaii  Conference  in  the 
riiiteii  States.  Though  he  was  banisliod 
fi-oni  the  kingdcun,  the  work  spn-ad,  and ' 
where  Nippert  and  Wallon  were  (wrseculod 
our  Chureh  blooms  to-day  as  a  fine  e^i^en 
full  of  t-weot  flowers. 

A  young  man,  E.  irudrfo-Hr/i,  native  of, 
Haxouy.  coming  from  America,  where  he  I 
had  experienced  religion  and  joined  our 
Church,  visited  his  liome  in  Saxony,  began 
to  preach  Christ,  and  soon  the  work  sprewil 
in  a  manner  that  his  brother  Frederick  and 
Liiother  young  man    by  the   name  of  C.  I 


Dietrichi  iMilh  were  con  vcrteot  Wunderlich's) 
hail  to  assist  him  in  tlie  pi-eaching.  They 
were  persecuted  by  the  government,  fined, 
put  in  prison,  and  forbidden  to  speak  in  pul>- 
'  lie,  even  to  pray,  but  the  work  incwased 
notwilhstandiug.  To-day  we  have  a  lari;e 
dlstriet  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
'  Anuthor  young  man,  E.  Maun,  was  con- 
verted in  Bremen  and  joined  our  Church, 
;  Ho  concluded  to  emigrate  to  America,  but 
wishing  to  see  Ids  parents  and  friends  before 
embarking,  he  went  home  to  Flnuasens, 
Palatinate  Bavaria,  the  country  of  BuHiani 
Heck,  the  mother  of  American  Methrxlisin, 

But  Munn  was  not  permitted  to  leave  for 
the  United  States,  Ho  related  his  exijeri- 
ence,  and  the  people  gatheiT<d  arouiul  hliii 
every  evening  until  llie  lioly  Are  spi'ead  in 
all  the  country  rouml,  m-cn  into  Alsace, 
where  Manuaiid  his,laier  helpere  were  im- 
priaoued  and  then  banished.  Catholicism 
had  then  the  conU^jL  Now  Alsace  i»  joined 
to  Qurmany  anil  full  religious  liberty  pre- 
vails. 

Mann  went  to  Ziausannc,  in  Swltzerlanil. 
an<i  organized  thf  first  circuit  in  Swita-r- 
land.  After  preaching  tor  some  years  as  a 
member  of  Conference  ho  located,  and  live* 
near  his  native  home,  still  preaching  the 
Gos[iel,  happy  In  the  Lord ;  and  the  tiro  ho 
kindled  is  still  burning  and  spreading. 

The  second  Annual  Conference  wa^s  bidd 
in  1857,  and  met  in  Bronicn,  Bintliup  Himpsnn 
presiding,  and  Dr.  J.  Jfr Ci'IhIocA- was  pres- 
ent on  hissecond  visit,  Alsothe.fatherof  thw 
German  work  in  America,  Dr.  William  Nnst. 
was  present.  These  Ihrco  men  were  also  on 
their  way  to  Eeilin,  where  on  Ot-Ioljer  3 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  met,  to  wliicU  they 
had  been  delegated  to  represent  the  Meth- 


isils  were 


odlst  Episcopal  Chi 
a  comfort  and  a 
bleaai  ng  lo  the 
small  band  of  mis- 
sionaries that  met 
in  Bremen. 

The     foll..>viri_' 
year,  1858,  lui    u.^- 
portnnt  step  I"  ili'' 
work  in  Gcrniiin)- 
took    place.    At 
Bi'c men, with  thn-c 
young  men  as  stu- 
dents, L.    Nippert       ""*'  ■"'  ""■  "' ""'■'t  "*"■ 
being  director,  a  theological  seminary  «a» 
opened  and  a  house  built  for  the  students, 
the  director,  and  lecture  rooms.    The  stu- 
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dents  increHSJDg,  It  nt-edcil  more  offltMtrat 
and  aUe  teaebers.  Id  1861,  in  comjiuiiy 
with  BUhop  Jantii,  who  was  U>  preside  at  tlie 
MlsstoD  Conrereiitw,  Ifr.  W.  F.  Wurren  canii.' 
from  America  to  tench  in  the  Mission  House, 
ae  the  Institute  was  then  called.  In  lftfi9  the 
Mission  House  was  transrerrcil  to  Fninlifurt- 
on-the-Moin  and  called  "  Murtin  JFii'^ioini- 
aiixtall."  Mr.  J.  T.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  X.,  had  dunate<l  *ii,oOO  for  a  new  build- 
ing arranged  better  to  suit  the  n<HHl,iiud  the 
Conference  gave  the  Institute  his  name. 

Three  years  before  this  ri-m-wal,  in  18G6, 
Dr.  Warren  retHme<I  to  Amfrica,unil/>r.J./'. 
Hitrat  came  from  tlic  United  States  f  >  take 
his  place.  No  doubt  thest>  two  men  wi-rc  a 
great  blessing  to  the  lustituto  and  to  th--  Ger- 
man missions  in  gen*TnI.  The  ConftTfuce 
liad  reason  to  congratulate  itself  oii  receiv- 
ing such  help  frcjm  the  mother  Clinivh. 
Both  had  stH«lic<i  fiu-  some  yeiirs  in  CrtT- 
mnny's  unirersitles  and  could  .ipeak  well  the 
di-rman  langiiap?,  km-w  German  ways  ami 
customs,  and  by  traveling  and  iM'cnmiii^'  in 
a  practical  way  acrpminti-d  with  the  spint 
und  nce<l  of  theMi$si«ti.  had  l»'o»m>.'  hit;lilv 
^ualffleil  for  their  work.  A  W-  ^.r  life  w,is 
fonned  lietween  the-o  uieu  mnl  i>iir  Gi-riiiiiu 
work,  that  still  exi:?l-<. 

In  ISUri  tlieG.rmany  Mission  C.nfen-m-e 
met  at  Heitbronn  on  -IiiTie  H.  .Vt  this  wssion 
the  presence  of  Ur.  J.  /'.' i>'i/'i(((.  Heenlary 
of  our  Missi.iiiiiry  SiH'i.-ty,  was  cansi.l.Tvil 
n great privi leg.'.  He  [i[>.pi'eled  ilie  iiii—^iini:', 
und  took  pains  tovi-it  rven  iIl>'  .-iii;ill>-st  iip- 
l>ointments.  Hi-  •ibsiTviilion*  nml  ndvii-i^s 
greatly  aided  tli-  G.niiiiny  iiii"i..ns,  us  w<-ll 
as  the  Boui'd  at  li-mif. 

'  n'ni,  Si-hirnrt  was  si-iit  as  the  si\rh  niis-i-  m- 
arj-bythe  Bi^-inl.  H.-  w;h  born  FrLjimiy 
14, 182(;,  in  AcIktii.  ^'I'.'iLid  •hi>-hy  of  Itaih'n. 
Oennany.  Si-liwjir/  w,i-  i;ii-'<i  in  thi-Cnrh- 
oUeconfe.-vioii  mid  uttitid^-d  u  |pii-|i:irai"ry 
school  to  the  iMiiv.Tsily.  Wlim  nini-ti'.'u 
years  old  ln'  b-'piii  bis  lbi-i'|.ij-'i.-;il  .-tiiili>'-  al 
the  University  -r  rreibiit-  lint  be  -m..ii 
found  that  In  U'criini'  n  pri<'st  of  111.'  l!i)iit;i]i 
hiemrcbywnnld  n<>t  suit  ]ii]ii.  so  hi- ^mm'  up 
bis  studies  und  ''iiii^'ialr.l  i.>  ih.'  Uiiili'd 
States. 

ArrivingTU  ^.■wV..iIi  July  i,  1S|.-,.  aii.l  iini 
knowing  Eiit;li-.b  iiv  Imd  iiiii<-)i  ililll.-uliy  in 
making  n  liviu;:.  Afi.T  -.■v.i.il  i-hauf,"-*  b. 
his employmeui  h-  liually  w.-ur  t-  \v..rk  f..r 
a  blacksmith.  Tli-  family  ..f  th-  lila.'k- 
smith  attended  the  German  si-rvi<-es  ..r  Itev. 
J.  C.  Lyon.    Hehwarz  wrnt  nh-w  and  smm 


experienced  religion.  Bixitber  Lyon  soon 
found  this  young  man  to  be  a  gifted  and  ed- 
ueat(.-d  iHTsoM,  and  recommended  him  for 
license   as  a 


i857aspn'sl<|. 
ingeldi'r.  On 
June  12, 1K3M, 
hewtiirtedf.T 
Bivmeii,0.r- 
niHiiy,  having  l«en 


ed  a 


I  for 


One  ni'iiv  bdxirerwas  ndiled  to  the  men 
sent  by  tb.>  Ikmixl.  H.  Z-ir  .hi,;,U^,„HUU-n  was 
tran>.feri-.-d  by  the  bishop  fr<.m  the  Ohio 
Omfen-iiee    as    a    |>i^';K-ber   on    piiil>atii>n. 

Sei'teinlNT  A,  IH.'.':,  h.>  wus  u ived  into  the 

Germany  Jli.-i.m  0..iif.-reui'.-.     Hi^  lirst  «|.- 


sZlll 


Wlui 


.•  twei 


varsfri.ni  the  1 

me  tiL.'  lirst  missjoiiiiry,  L. 

k   Ju.'-.bv.   W-^ 

ti  hi-.  w..rk  in  Isii)  in  Ilie 

■'rath.rlundV 

Tbi-  r..uri.>.'(illi  srsM.m  of 

the  G.-nuanv  u 

Id   SwUwrlaiid   O.tifeivnee 

m.-I  Juru-  17.  IM 

'.   in   Iterliu.     T!iirrv.s..ven 

.)>.-.ub-rs    ysp. 

jd.-d    f.    tlje    11.11,    and    5<1 

piva.li.Tsw,-]-,-] 

L  111.- Held,  dislribut.'d  in  7 

■  li-iriri-.    Tli--y 

had  rlmrKo  of  T,:M»:  ,„,.,„- 

IxTsiiml  l.'i'i'ij.i 

■buli..n.'i--.     Tli.-y  taufiht  in 

ih.'ir    l>;i    Sinid 

IV   >.-ii..ols    7.4:11    eliildr.-n. 

Tln'   srininarv. 

■IMarlin   Missionarv  Tn>ti- 

lule.-hu.l  VI  ^U 

drnls. 

TIi.>ll.M.kC..n 

■  ■rn  bail  lieeu  I'nlar^;'  d  and 

mov.'d  inr.>  tlir 

biiildiui;ronu.-rlv..<'.-upie<l 

l.vtb.-  x^iuhiun 

in  liii- n.  and  sin.^.-  l.-c,u 

bad   issu.-d  ■J.-.l.i 

V.I  l..M.k^.  ];ti,<Kii>  b,>,,k-  tor 

■■  }■:,;> 


.•I.  bad  1,-J. 


XW 


I  ly^r  Kh.-ier- 
l>s,'nl"-rs,  and 


a  -mall  mnntlily.  JfixsJ.. 
8i-nl)ers.  The  seven  districts  were  named 
Bn'ni.'u.  Oldenburg,  Berlin,  Frankfurt, 
Hiilbn.nn,     Zuri<-h     (Switzerland',     Basel 
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Mfthodlst  MU 


mitries  in  3Vot  JHnrj/nnif. 


(Swlizerlnud).  Thi*  work  hnii  sprewl  diir-  also,  he  was  well  IltLed  to  reaeli  pei'aous  in 
iiig  twenty  yeais  wver  all  Qeriiuui}'  ttnd  nil  conilitions  of  life,  lint  in  the  siicivss  ot 
Switzerland.  the  missions  iu  (leiniany  Dr.  Jaei>by's  cola- 

Dr.  L.  S.  Jacoby  was  emiuenily  fitted  fur  ,  borers  had  their  share.  Their  piety,  dlU- 
his  post.  Pious,  well  oducated,  i  ml  lis  trio  us,  '  gence.  and  prudence  worked  iu  unity  witb 
peweveriiig,  anil  wise,  a  pertect  gentleinun  !  the  siiperiiitcudeiil. 


METHODIST  MISSIONARIES   IN   XK\V   KXGLAND. 

BV  RRV.  JAMES  MtTDGE,   t'.t). 


TJAVING  ftli'cmly  d.-pieted  Methodist  mia- 
*1  sionai-ies  In  New  Euglaud  mid  from 
New  EnKlaud,  euuipleteiiess  doinauds  that 
theworkof  Uoth- 


aries  i»  New 
England  to-day 
be  somewhat  set 
forth.  The  chief 
eiubarrassmeiit 
U  that  with  the 
limited  space  at 
our  disposal  our 
pkelehnniBtbces- 
treniely  meager, 
mill  areally great 
work  must  bfe 
very  inadequate- 
ly n' presented. 

It  will  doubt- 
leas  be  ti  iiintt«'i* 
of  wonder  to 
soifie  tluitln  this,  Iho  very  oldest  seetion  ■>( 
11  Chiistinn  eonntr>\  there  ean  be  a  detnaml 
for  anything  pruperly  eidled  mission  W(uk. 
And  of  iiiissiou  work  in  the  strietest  sense, 
thnt  of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  such  as 
was  c'rtrried  on  in  the  coloiiiul  days  by  John 
Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  others,  there  Is 
none.  But  then-  are  two  direction  a  in  whieh 
what  we  linve  r-niK'  to  i-jiH  (with  qnetit.idn- 
«bie  pnipri'-i)  >  .|-.i.i.-ii.-  iiii-..-.!iui  work  has 
liirp-  plai-i'  !!■  N  I  ■:  .  i-l  One  is  thi- 
Eri(.'li^li-^|"nl,i. 
In  til.'  bm-li  ... 
norlliernniost  !; 
shire,  and  Vermi 

ers— Swedes,    NorweKians,  I>aiii 
Ii'jliitiis,  Portnguese— o(  our  eitics. 

One  who  has  imt  ennie  into  |iersonal  eon- 
tiict  with  the  faett,  or  enrefully  cxamineil  the 
flffUres  funil.'fhpd  on  unriuestionable  authnr- 
Itj-.ls  hardly  prepared  for  the  state  ntthioK" 
that  eonfronls  ns,  and  whirh  has  l»een  wpU 
ealled  "the  problem  of  the  country."  It 
seems  rapidly  lending  towani  defrcncrnti'in 


.   TheotheriBthel 


the  tluve 
'  Ham])- 
ron'ign- 
,  French, 


and  demortiUzatiou.  Aeeonling  to  the  la»t 
eeiisns  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  lowushipa 
of  New  England  were  niore  or  less  depleted 
during  the  decade.  There  are  ninpty.0vp 
towns  In  Maine,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole, 
where  no  religious  serviees  are  held.  Thr 
Maine  Bible  Society  reported  n  few  yeats 
agothatn  eurefnl  canvass  of  flfU'eueuunties 
showed  (17,8*3  faiiiliii's  out  of  133,44S  whu  do 
nut  nllend  any  ehmvli.  Iu  Bome  special 
counties  it  v.ua  much  worse  than  this,  A 
few  years  since  the  Cominis^loner  of  Agri- 
culture of  New  Hampshire  reported  l,wa 
vacant  or  abandoned  farms,  with  tenantable 
buildings,  in  that  State.  The  satiie  condi- 
tion ot  things  prevails  In  Vennoiit  mid  else- 
where. The  movement  of  population  to  the 
centers  drains  the  country  districts,  roads 
deteriorate,  property  depreciates,  st^ires  and 
sdiools  are  giweu  up,  church  buildings  go  lo 
ruin,  iiTeligion,  igUoranoe,  vice,  and  degra- 
dation increase. 

Yet  wo  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  utterly 
abandon  these  country  churches,  where  it  is 
possible,  iiv  a  little  help,  to  keep  them  up. 
Tliey  have  Ijeen,  atid  still  are,  most  Impor- 
tant feeders  of  the  flourishing  churches  in 
the  cities.  Some  of  the  strongest  men  and- 
women  in  Methodism  have  come  fnjm  these 
niral  towns,  and  they  are  producing  the 
same  etoek  to-day.  Henee  to  desert  tiiew 
places  would  he  rank  ingratitude  in  view  ol 
the  past,  and  the  greatest  unwisdom  m  ro- 
specta  the  future. 

Without  tlie  little  missionary  money  sup- 
plied the  work  could  In  no  wise  go  on.  A 
lllllc  is  made  to  go  a  long  waj'.  The  monej 
appiYipriated  by  the  Missionary  Society  lo 
the  East  Maine  Conference  is  di.'itributed 
among  fifty-two  churches,  only  two  of  whieh 
receive  more  than  $50  each,  and  the  most  of 
which  do  not  iveeive  more  than  *25.  In  only 
two  of  these  churches  docs  the  sniary  rise  to 
$flOO.  and  in  fiome  of  them  it  goes  as  low  as 
Sinn.  For  the  year  lft96  the  stim  ol  tS.OfiS 
was  graiited  liy  lln-  Mi.asiouary  Society  to 


Methodist  Missionaries  in  Neu)  Emjland,  \W6 


•144  ehurehes  in  the  four  northern  Ck)ufer>  and  are  also  ^ct ting  p<>H.H<'Hsinn  of  nmny  nf 
i'uces  of  New  England,  an  average  of  leas ;  the  farms.    Thc^r  r*vMiig('liz<iti(»ii  K4'«*inH  ii 

than  SIO  to  a  church.    Who  shall  say  it  was  neeessity  IT  Nrw  Enghmd  is  to  Im>  savefi ; 

not  much  more  than  de9i.^r\*e<l  ?— a  wise  ex-  yet  work  among  th«'m    is  v<'ry  sinw,  <ilf- 

penditure,  sure   to  bring   1»ael{  tnifold  in  lieu  It,    and    discouraging.      Wiiili*    not   sr» 

strengthening  the  genend  interests  of  Anier-  stri«*lly  un<l«"r  thr  eontn»l  of  th**  prh-nts  as  in 

lean  Methodism.    If  twice  as  much  could  Ik;  Canada.  tli»'y  an*  hound  c'|f»rt«*iy  together  in 

given  it  would  be  well  laid  out.  their  communities,  and  are  very  mignitory 

Passing  to  the  foH'ign  populations.  whi<"h  in  their  di-ipo?.ition,  as  well   im  Moniewh/it 

are  caitxl  for  by  what  are  called  city  w\W  llcklc  anrl  contentlr>us  in  natiin*.     liiick  of 

sions,  a  field  of  very  gri^at  inten*st  ojM'us  up.  ]»roj»er   chureh    accf)miiKHlatioii    i>4    njvi  n 

The  smallest  fowign  settlement  among  us  great  hindran<M'.    A  little  han  been  rionc  for 

is  that  of  Norwegians  and  Danes,  whr>  are  th«'m  in  Worcester,  T/>well,  and  Fall  Hiver; 

in  and  about  B<.»ston.    A  little  chureh  has  something  more  at  W<*on-.oek«"t,  K.  I.,  where, 

>.^en  built   for   them   at    Cinconl,  Ma.ss.,  in  1«ihi,  Brother  \W\\*A\,  the  nd-«sionary,  rc- 

worth  S3,00),  antl  \vi  menilK-Ts   and    proha-  ported  that  h»*  had  the  largest  nieniher-*hip 

tioners  have  be<.'n  enri«lled.     The  I5«*v.  Ji-ns  of  any  M''thr^di>t  i-hnrdi    eomfK»ned  cxelu- 

P.  Anderscai  has    hil>*»red   for   soni#*  yi-ars  sively  of  e«irivei-tH   from    Fieneh  ranadian 

among  this  i>eojile.  pi*»'ai-hing  al-o  of  late  ill  Koinan  Catholic-.,  and  that  fhiy  paid  more 

Boston,    Cambridp*.    and    Wohuni,   wh»*re  />/■'> /vi/// nut  of  their  poverty  for  the -ii|ijKirt 

some  fruits  have  l.ieeii  **«'eii.  .  of  th»*  (e»-|H'l  th;inariy  similar  ehiueh,  -of;ii 

Far  m«»re  numer«>Ms  and  important  an*  the  n-  known. 
8wedes,  to  do  justi«*»*  t'.»  wh'.'-*-  ehiin-h'--  nn       Th*- ni'-texren-ivi- and  flonri-hiri;:  workof 

entire  article  wo uM  si*ar«*«.*  ?-iif[i'-»*.     In  tin-  rhi-  kind  ha-  n^w  for  -ofn*-  y«-;ir-  f#*-eii  lou- 

New  England  C"nf»'ren«'i'al"ne  there  an-  t»n  dnett-ij  hy  UrotlM-rThoma-  A./iori^.n  u\  y\i\u- 

of  th»'se  cliurcliHs.  whit-h  have  all  li«-<-n  put  i'ii»'-t»i.  \.  Jf.      Woik    \\a-    Ui.'uij    \\*'\*-   \\\ 

into  one  di-?tri«-t  in  pr»pfiiati«.ii  for  tin- tirre-  F»hrii?iiy.  I'*-'.*,    In  tri*- fir-t  tivi- \i;n-  lo.*;[.er- 

when  they  can  have  a  «Ii-tri'-r.  of  tl.t-ir  «'\\n.  -'-n-  )i;id  p;i--«-il  ^\\\**\\'j\\  th*-  r«ii--iof.,  fn-in:/ 

Th»' twi> -tP.'ng  ehurch»-s  ill  W'-ff-f'-r  linv"  iin-ui/ht   in   !■>    Ir.  ;ifi«l  rh'-ri   V-awwj  ^'' *j*i\'» 

35  •  full  memU-rs  eai-h.  ;ind  ai>- »-nTiri-ly -.-If-  tl"    \\wj\\-\'.'-y*\\W\U'j    ehufl:'    .     fr.    'i;.'!!* 

Mlpp«»rting.    with    jLT'^-d   ♦•dlfj.-*--    W'.rrl.    ^l^.-  \.-;ir-  '■•"i  h.j'l    h' ••!■    ^-.yV.^w    irj?'.   r  ih    ri.'rnri'r- 

Oi""\  and  exc»'lU'nr   j»ar-"{  aj*'-.     TK'-    '■rh»-r  -hip..'"*  !••■!!.:..'•■••!:.■■[*     ft-w.-,  tr.-- ^j;  ii-fi  '  f 

eight  •■hurches  ar^•  in  T{"-t..:;.  F;i.-r  Ji-.-ti-r,.  Ili.'i,*-.  ;ii.'j   :i:r'-»'«»f  M.-n.  \.',v\  ;i*   oi..    '.r;:- 

Gardner,  L»w»-ll,    Lynn,   ^f.-il-i'-i..   ^^^'iiri'-y.  -rii'i:'«:  f-.r  tI..-  j. •:.■-•}. .^;«1.     'I  i,-  -.■ '-oi.- .-;*. 

and  Rn^kport.  and  fiMifii-er  r.  i-_'i-ri,ir  .",1- fiili  Mii-;ii.r -jV' -'^-il-   \i\-^ij\.^  iifi'!'-;  ii.'    |.n-'«.r;j. 

memlx-r^.    TheE"-Ti.n  *'l.iir'-l:.  r firiy*!--';-  «';ireof  t|ji- iiii--i"fi;ii  v  :  ar.-l  'i.-j   •;''••    .'L"i 

i«'at»r«l.  i-j  valii»-'d  af  :r«-j.'."«i#i      T'.*-y  nil   j'w*-  (.•■r-^-r.-.   hroiii/r.r.    jji  ;i-    |{i»n;;ih   ^  >jii. ■.;.■■-. 

lil»erally  to  mi"i"!i-.  Mi.'i  ji*'- f  ;Ii  ■■:' i-^  ;■•.  ;ii  ri;iv"  r":/:iiarly  ;ir^«Tir|.ij  tK*-  •••:■.;•••■-?:•  ^W*- 

spirit.     Th»-Te  an-  f'-.r  >j  ^•■•!;-'.  •liMii-i..-- :•  i'*!-'';*  *.:ii"-,     Tfi"  ;r;i'i,r,ir-!.i{.   •'   *'j.:    'i.'- 

t!i»'  N^*w  Enirlah'!  S-;;*' ■  :r.  *"•■-. '••f-i.' •.   tr  Fi'-r.- ..    Pr'/'-*;ir.t    ••!.  .i-".-       .?.    X'-v   V.\.'j- 

ProNndeL*"^-.     N*-'>v|.i.!'.    I'       •:.!  ■.    .::  •!     '  ;i  .,;;.:■:■•-    !.    r<'\ ;    \  .'^*  .     .  .'    *  f.*     !:•;:..; 

Ii*-ll«>.  in  whi«-h  l.jrr.-r  i^.j  ••.-.  ;:'  *i."  -  ,- •■ '.:■  -  ^.j'l.  ...       |-.'-       •■■  ■    ■ ':■  •     "■.;■.'     •;•■;■        ■    .. 

torie-a,  a^^*  m-'P- Tr.ai.   i.- "•■-  \  ■■'!•-        W'    :.-  F':'-:.    :.     F'  •■'•■•.;  -.'  '    ;     ■-■' 

s^m.  M*-..  wh'-r-    •'.•■;■•■   .:••■    ^' •    -^    •   .-  -.  N-      h  .-..■.:  ■  .    ,-  :."  .         ■     .- 

Mrtb-Iirt  chiiT.-r.  ■  r  t:    .  ■-:.;;      -  \ 

l'Ktt]'»nerT'  wa.-  *  i\rnj  ./.•■'.         '. -'j      :    i    ■•  I:  :• 

fl-'iiirish^r*.     F'T  Ti.. -.'*»■.•  ■  ^      '   ■. 

entire     •^••ri- •;,      '.  j-      •       .       •;'•..  -      :      .  i: 

churehe-.  rh»-  'r-  :.•    ■:     ^i  --..'■■-  f 

ter- appropr:ar»-i!  .;;-*  V  •     •■   *   :  *    . 

The  Fp-n-'h  T.  :•'-:.•■_'■ 
al--.iir  s«-i.m*>  .';».;■:.  ..'•'■ 

pa2**s  <»f  df-ieT ;■*:■■  •       r*     -  ■     .       !'        • 

Th»*r«»  ar**  in  N- v  K'-   .'  : 
Pr»*n^hCanai :;.:.".-      T         .  •• : 
mannfacTurr.r-.'    •.-•-.'- 
River,  and  Mar. ••■.•--"■  ■  ' 
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The  Portuguese  work  is  at  two  centers, '  bers  250,  and  the  Epworth  League  125.  Many 
New  Bedford  and  Boston.  The  former ,  who  become  converted  return  to  Italy,  and 
claims  the  first  Portuguese  Methodist  Epis-  are  a  very  important  help  there.  Three 
copal  church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  families  recently  went  back  to  their  native 
organized  in  Juno,  1891,  with  eleven  full  ]  Pen tina,  organized  a  Methodist  church,  and 
members  an<l  eight  probationers.  There  have  since  added  thirty-five  families  more 
was  but  little  growth  until  within  a  year  or  to  their  number.  So  many  and  effective 
so.  At  the  Conference  session  of  1896  Rev.  have  been  the  helps  afforded  by  the  mission 
Antonio  Ribeiro  was  placed  in  charge,  and  1  that  it  has  gained  a  very  effective  hold 
during  the  following  winter  a  revival  in-  ■  upon  the  Italian  community  of  Boston, 
terest  broke  out  which  resulted  in  the  unit-  During  the  last  four  years  750  have  been 
ing  of  70  persons  on  probation.  Under  connected  with  the  Epworth  League  and  500 
the  stimulus  of  this  encouragement  nearly  |  liave  been  members  of  the  Sunday  school, 
enough  money  has  l^een  raised  Ijy  friends  of  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  meetings  is 
the  mission  to  erect  a  comfortable  chapel,  from  125  to  200;  from  50  to  70  are  at  the 
and  the  Greneral  Missionary  Committee  last  weekly  mothers'  moot i ngs ;.  there  is  a  Junior 
November  made  a  grant  of  $500  toward  cur-  League  of  45,  a  printing  school,  a  modeling 
rent  expenses.  It  is  siiid  that  there  are  at  school,  ^nd  theix?  are  clubs  of  various  sorts, 
least  7,u00  Portuguese  residing  in  New  Bed- ;  This  Boston  City  Missionary  Society,  under 
ford  (a  larger  number  tlian  at  any  other  the  energetic  superintendence  of  Rev.  C.  A. 
l>laee  in  the  country!,  and  fully  8,000  more  Littlefield,  for  the  past  two  years,  is  doing  a 
distribut(Ml  among  the  seaboard  cities  and  vast  and  greatly  needed  work.  It  has  charge 
towns  from  Providence  to  the  end  of  Cape  of  eight  churches,  two  missions,  an  institu- 
Co<l.  They  are  nion'  easily  n^a<.*hed  by  the  tionalchurch,  two  medical  missions,  a  flower 
truth  than  most  lionuin  Catholics.  Services  mission,  a  clothing  department,  a  food  sup- 
were  opened  at  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod,  in  1891,  ply,  an  industrial  school,  a  school  of  handi- 
amla  class  meeting  is  still  maintained  the r\  craft,  an  employment  bureau,  three  sewing 

The  Portuguese  Mission  in  Boston  has  schools,  three  boys'  and  two  girls'  olubs» 
a  totid  membei-ship  of  5r>,  and  an  Ep-  three  kindergartens,  eight  evening  classes, 
w<:)rth  League  of  34.  Work  is  carried  on  medical  an<l  dental  clinics,  a  stamp  savings 
in  tliRK^  departments — preacliing,  by  Rev.  bank,  a  circulating  library,  and  a  university 
Josrpli  F.  Durao,  care  of  the  sick  and  settlement,  besides  other  minor  agencies. 
needy,  and  pastoral  visitation.  Then?  is  It  has  twenty-one  pai« I  workers,  four  deacon- 
preaching,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  Cam-  (\sses,  and  more  than  twenty  associate  help- 
l)ridgeport.  Not  less  tiian  twenty  hours  a  ers.  Its  exi>endituix?s  are  about  $12,000  a 
week  are  spent  in  tlic  visiting.    During  the  year. 

summer  350  cliildren  were  taken  out  of  the  There  is  also  an  efficient  City  Missionary 

city,  some  for  a  week  at  the  seashoix',  some  Society  at  AVorcester,  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 

for  a  day's  outing.    On  Thanksgiving  Day  A lonzo  Sanderson,  which  is  doing  much  for 

sixty-five  families  were  .supplie<l  with  foo<l.  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  that  vicinity, 

and  numy  hundreds  of  otliers  received  li(.»lp  In  18115  there  was  organize<i  at  Providence 

during  the  winter.  an  Evangelization  Union  to  help  the  weak 

The  only  work  for  the  Italians  that  is  being  and  struggling  societies  in  the  city  and  to 
done  in  New  England  is  in  Boston,  under  strengthen  the  connectional  bond.  And  in 
the  charge  of  tln>  B<»stun  Missionary  and  IHUO  a  similar  local  union  was  formed  by  the 
Church  Extension  Society.  There  ai*e  from  churches  in  New  Bedford  and  vicinity, 
tliirty  to  forty  thousand  Italians  wlio  make  To  give  anything  like  a  complete  view  of 
Boston  their  liea<lquarters,  and  tliey  are  veiy  Methodist  mission  work  in  New  England 
suseeptild(?  t^>  religious  influences.  In  the  we  should  have  to  sketch  the  amazingly  di- 
spring  they  scatter  over  the  country  in  versified  and  successful  lines  of  labor- 
search  of  work,  but  return  to  the  city  in  the  spiritual,  educational,  industrial,  musical, 
winter.  The  Bev.  GaetanoConte,  who  came  medical,  and  social— carried  on  at  Morgan 
from  our  Mission  in  Italy  some  six  or  seven  '  Chapel,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  E.J.  Helms, 
yeai-s  ago,  has  l»een  laboring  among  them  the  somewhat  similar  program  carried  on 
with  large  success.  A  church  has  been  at  the  Univei-sity  Settlement  or  Epworth 
gathered  which  has  112  full  members  and  League  House,  on  Hull  Street,  in  the  same 
SSiO  probationers ;  the  Sunday  school  num-  city ;  the  Immigrants'  Home,  opposite  the 


James  HanniiiytoH,  Martyr  Jlmlinntnj.  l."i."> 


Cuuard  Wharf,  in  East  BoiitoD,  iii-ohurge  of  lirivf  itml  iifivssiiril.v  iMi{»-i'ri'>-i  nuiiinr  imij- 

the  Woman's    Home    XlUaioiiary    Socwty;  iiffmii  .-oiiu-tliiiiK  \\k\-  u  hinr«-iiy.'  vii'w  .if 

the  World's  Chriftitin  :Uis!iiuuauiJ3>.-uiiii-ir:s  niiiit  tho  MctlxKlisls  mv  lining  i,.  Ii..|.|  Imt'k 

Bethel,  not  fur  fi-om  the  «anit?  iilaio;  the  iiiid  rt'iiclt-r  iiii|><<ssilil<'tliiit  |>iiKiiiii^iii  nlili'h. 

Fishermen's  InstltHtu  ut  filom-fftt-r,  nlii>rc  liy  smiu'.  is  nni«iilci%Hi  ji-;  iiii|KTiiliiin  i.vrr 

theBev.£.C.ClmrltonIsmtikiii(;HS|ili'ii>ll>l    N<-w  Kii|.'Iiiii<l.    Wo  >1«    iioi »|.|,'r  Hint 

n^eord,  andthpD«>ii<-«iii<ssHoiiK'aii(ITriiin-  rii-iv    is   any    Hjxvlal   daii^'-'r  I'f   Us    nmr 

iuff  School  and  H<K>tiltHl  in  Bustuii,  iiikIit  apju-oacli  to  tlic  Mi'tion   as  a  ulmli-,  what- 

MissMaryE.  Lunn,  top.-tli>T  with  the  sirti-  cwr  may  Ih-  th<>    ivli^'lixis  itislitiiiion  »X 

ilar  lustitiitiQns  in  Fall  Itlvcr  ami  Provi-  sona-  >.\>w\n\    <i>iimiiiri1tii-s:    aixl   w  li<>]><- 

denee.    We  must    also   reftT   U,    th<'  fixir  that  N<'w  KiiKlariil   Mi'tlxHlislH  will   ti<-v.-r 

sohoolsfor  Chinese  ia  Bo-^tiui  ami  Wiiii'i'.i-  full  Inl'itlic  iiii'<lnki' nf  sii|>|ii>Miii[;  liial  iln'ir 

ter,  one  ol  which,  that  at  Bronttlelii  Stivct, '  nwii  linnii'  ai-i'ils  (■}Ei-ii>><>tlii>iTifri<iii  fCi-icrixH 

has  a  memlicrship  of   over   two  Imndrud  iiilnisiniiioii  to  lh>>  yir.  Ki'''"t<'i' "'''''I""'''!— 

seholnra,  besides  officers  and  t<-acli<-i-s.  (ani  tiiiids,  nv  iliatlKinn'  i IhuIII  Ih>  lllii'ly 

It  fa   evident   that   nnthln);   short   of  n  t<>l>-  l»'li>'r  talciii  ciiiv  of  If  n«-ii'  i-iit>-  atv 

pamphlet  could  do  justice  to  thi'se  vnrifnM  sliut  t"  Hi"  cry  of  tin-  ln-allx-n. 

enteiprises.    It  is  hi>[>i-d,  however,  tliut  this  Liiwll,  Sfass. 


JAMES    IIAXNINGTOX,   MAItTVU   .MISSIOXAHV. 

BV  HZV.   KlIXBiT  It.  WKIJj;sI,KV  WESI,i:V. 

AMONG  modem  missioiiMry  iicro^sBishnii '  Isliiiicnl,  iri'Tc  [■luniiit  than    iicci-s>ary  ■•] 

HaunioKtoD  cliarni!!,  "iitlias'-s,  iii>l>i]-i->  iHtxliciii],  siiK-c    i'>    this    hi-    ii-'tilxd    lii- 

tiwwrtterniure  tliuiianyotlicr;  thcn'i- thiil  iiLoml  timidiiy  mi  liiiiviy  ^ul^diKd  hya|>li>' 

alNjUthiiiisoiiii;.'-  i-;il  emu;,"-  wliich  s-an-.-jy  knew  rnr. 
inal,  s'l  'lirr-'i>-tii       i'l-ui  tl.'-  i-liil<l  and  flu-  l>-iv  llnnjiJtit'i") 

ri'i.iii    all    orlj-.-r..  ^']v«-n|.wi1Ii  it..|iitdyi[,d.'|H'ti'l-n<-<">r'')iiii 

that   lii-  nmrki^d  .■■■-t-r— li- -li.-i'iti;.'.   truth. |..vitir.    viillliU   nn- 

ili'iividilallty   -if  l..:i.|-ti-li-    Itjiv-    t-.   ..Ir.r'.-f    iiii.-..i,.  .;..■, 

it-.ir  ftx.-atlen-  n—- i  ff  dii!it.-f,  r-.i.d  -.f  ;,-!•.  (jn.n.  U'l/.xr'. 


Iii-iii..th.-i-. 


-■.-,  .■        ■■     M-.!f.V 
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166  James  Hanningtony  Martyr  Missio)iary, 

scious  training  for  the  worlc  to  which  the  letter,  until  then  unanswered,  came  before 
blessed  One  was  surely  calling  the  one  he '  him  as  the  one  who  could  lead  his  soul  to 
had  chosen— among  other  lessons  the  com-  Christ;  to  this  friend  a  letter  was  written 
mand  and  discipline  of  men,  and  especially  asking  for  a  visit.   Pressed  down  by  increas- 


the  power  of  exercising  his  marked  influence 
over  young  men  for  good. 


ing  parish  cares  the  visit  could  not  then  be 
made ;  instead,  with  much  gladness  of  heart 


The  boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  Han-  and  prayer,  Mackai/s  Grace  and  Truth  was 
nington  having  been  slowly  prepared,  mailed.  Such  a  book  was,  just  then,  wholly 
another  and  most  important  event  took  distasteful  to  Hannington ;  several  times,  he 
place,  without  doubt  under  divine  guidance,  tells  us,  he  took  it  up  to  as  often  throw  it 
In  1868  Mr.  Hannington,  Sr.,  with  all  his  down  again  with  disgust.  A  trip  was  to  be 
family,  up  to  this  date  dissenters  from  the  made  to  Exeter ;  as  his  trunk  was  being 
Church  of  England,  changed  from  dissent !  packed   came    the    thought,    "  I  promised 

to    the   Established    Church.      With    this  j 1  would  read  the  old  book,  so  must  do 

change  arose  a  strong  desire  in  the  heart  of  it,"  and  it  was  crowded  into  a  vacant  comer, 
the  son  to  take  holy  ordei*s,  and  with  this  :  Blessed  moment  indeed  was  that  to  the  hun- 
end  in  view  he  entered  St.  Maiy's  Hall,  Ox- '  gry  heart.  He  again  began  to  read,  and  at 
ford,  October,  1868,  from  the  very  first  estab-  last  reached  the  question,  **  Do  you  feel  your 
lishing  himself  as  an  acknowledged  leader  sins  forgiven?"  Then  light  ciime  into  his 
oven  among  those  in  higher  cUisses  than  soul,  and  from  that  moment  to  the  close  of 
himself,  wliieh  in  an  English  university  is  his  life  the  light  of  faith  and  assurance 
not  usually  the  case.  As  a  student  Hanning-  never  left  him.  From  this  glad  hour  Han- 
ton  showed  no  marked  ability,  mon*  because  nington  knew  what  it  meant  to  "  pass  from 
of  lack  of  effort  than  any  deficiency  in  men- 1  death  unto  life;"  a  fact  ever  afterward  clearly 
till  powers,  but  his  tremendous  earnestness  (leclared  in  his  life  and  preaching. 
and  iron  will  were  self-evident  wherever  he  i  In  November,  1875,  he  took  charge  of  St. 
chose  to  apply  either.  What  he  determined  ,  George? 's  Chap<4,  Hurstpieipoint,  where  he 
to  do  was  done,  whether  in  study  or  in  any  continued  until  1882,  **  unknown  to  the 
of  the  numberless  fun-provoking  frolics  in  world  but  winning  the  affection  of  his  peo- 
which  lie  was  so  generally  the  leader.  |  i>le,"  reaching  the  people  because  he  had 

In  1873  the  future  Bishop  of  Equatorial  been  himself  reached  and  held  by  the  Holy 
Africa  took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  during  this  Spirit,  who  made  his  whole  ministry  a  silent 
year  his  notes  sliow  a  growing  spirit  of  but  overwhelming  declaration  of  the  fact, 
prayerfulness,  in  all  likelihood  the  result  of  **  I  serk  not  yours,  but  you."  "For  Christ," 
the  earnest  prayer  offered  daily  for  him  by  now  became  his  life  motto ;  this  one  motive 
one  of  his  college  chums,  who  iwhy,  he  could  !  swallowed  up  all  others, 
never  t^xplain  until  afterward*  felt  himself  The  seven  years  at  St.  George's  wonder- 
burdened  for  his  old  friend,  **  the  gay,  im- ;  fulU'  dev(»loped  the  Christliness  of  this  de- 
potuous,  fun-loving,  friendly  Jim."  Han- '  voted  follower  of  Christ,  and  he  grew  day  by 
nington's  diarj'  at  this  time  contains  this  day  into  the  imtige  of  his  Lord.  Mission 
most  significant  entry :  .work,    reading    room,    mothei*s'   meetings, 

"July  15, 1873. opened  a  correspond- .  Bible  classes,  Saturday  night  prayer  meet- 

cnce  with  me  which  I  speak  of  £is  delightful ;   in^s,  temperance  societies,  in  fact,  anything 
it  led  to  my  conversion."  :  and  everything  wliich  could  be  used  to  bet- 

In  1874  lie  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  ter  his  fellows  and  advance  the  kingdom  of 
and  became  curate  at  Trentishoc*  with  the  Christ  among  men  found  an  earnest  and  en- 
felt  consciousn<\ss  of  spiritual  unfitness  thusittstic  supporter  in  the  loved  clerg}'man 
growing  upon  him  until  it  became  agoniz-  whose  one  desire  seemed  to  V)e  the  spiritual 
ing.  He  tells  us  he  knew  he  was  not  givijig  upbuilding  of  his  parish, 
his  people  the  word  of  life,  and  longed  to  be-  Early  in  the  year  1878.  also  the  year  of  his 
come  what  h<'  knew  he  was  not  -"  right  in  marriage,  tidings  of  the  nuissaci*e  of  Lieu- 
the  sight  of  (lod."  About  this  time  another  tenant  Smith  and  Mr.  O'Neil  by  Lkonge  at 
link  was  placed  in  the  chain  which  ever  aft-  Ukerewe  reached  England  and  strangely 
erward  bound  Hannington's  whole  heart  to  moved  the  heart  of  Hannington — so  moved 
Christ  witli  fetters  of  marvelous  love-d<»vo-  him  that,  as  his  notes  show,  he  almost  then 
tion.  Th(»  friend  already  referriHl  to,  who,  <letermined  to  offt^r  himself  to  fill  the  va- 
thlrteen  months  before  sent  him  an  earnest .  cancy,  and  though  not  doing  so  at  this  time 
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it  is  very  sure  that  the  massacre  of  these  Experience  of  the  more  southern  route 
two  by  a  bloodthirsty  native  chief  in  revenge  an<l  the  universal  agreement  of  opinion  that 
for  the  rascality  of  a  Mohammedan  trader,  the  northern  route  would  be  healthier  and 
sowed  in  Hannington's  heart  the  desire  shorter  made  Hanningtoii  choose  a  line  of 
which  gradually  ripened  to  definite  purpose  march  whicli  would  canst*  him  to  enter 
in  1882.  Uganda  from  the  east,  being  ignorant  of  the 

Having  given  himself  for  Africa  in  Febru-  changed  conditions  after  tlie  death  of  Mtesa 
ary,  1882,  May  17  found  his  party  of  six  men  and  the  accession  of  Mwanga,  which  made 
on  board  the  Qnetta  on  their  way  to  Africa,  any  advance  by  this  route  most  dangen^us, 
Zanzibar  being  reached  June  19.    The  party  as  shown  by  Mackay's  letters  after  the  mas- 
was  under  Hannington's  leadership,  the  des-  sjicn^,  also  by  his  fears  and  vain  efforts  to 
tinatiou  Uganda,  by  way  of  the  old  route  to  have  the  bishop's  party  warned  befoi-e  pass- 
Tictoria  Nyanza  and  thence  to  the  capital,   ing  from  the  south  of  Nyanza.  The  advance 
This  fertile  and  comparatively  healthy  coun-   began  July  23.    The  whole  party  success- 
try  is  a  little  larger  than  New  Englaml,  with   fully  reached  Kwa  Sun<la,  some  twenty-five 
an  estimated  population  of  about  live  mil-   miles  from  tin?  northern  shore  of  the  lake, 
lion,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  many  of  the  early  in  Octol)er.    Here  the  bii^hop  decided 
temperate  vegf»table  products,  and  seU*oterl   to  leave  the  main  body  of  his  |H»ople  under 
by  Stanley  in  1875  as  r)ne  of  the  finest  kn-a-   Mr.  Jones,  the  nativr  cU»rg>man.  his  assist- 
tions  for  missionary  work  in  the  interior.   It  ant,  while  he  proce«'(ie<l  with  fifty  selected 
will  be  remembered  that  in  consequence  of  men.    The  parting  to<^k  place  Otol)er  12. 
Stanley's  appeal  a  party  went  out  in  1876,       Nothing  was  heard  of  the  advance  giuird 
Alexander  Mackay,  who  fell  at  his  post  Ft'b-   until  November  8,  when  news  was  brought 
ruary,  1890,  being  the  last  of  the  fii*st  Uj^an-   into  camp  of  the  massacre  of  the  whole  party 
da  band.  l>y  Lubwa,  a  Usoga  chief,  on  the  29th  of  the 

The  story  of  the  first  weary  march  to  tlip  previous  month,  excepting  three  or  four  who 
lake  need  not  be  retold.    Victoria  Nyanza   manager!  to  escape. 

was  reached  January,  1883;  suffering  from  How  Bisliop  Hannington  faced  liis  ap- 
African  fever,  dysentery  in  the  worst  form,  pr(»ach ing  doom  is  shown  by  his  diary,  after- 
and  rheumati.sm,  Hannington  had  persisted  ward  reoovere<l,  with  his  Bihle  ahe  Christian 
in  pushing  on ;  but  having  readied  the  shon»  native  wlio  discovered  and  n'turned  these 
of  the  lake  it  became  evident  that  his  oidy  trcasun*s  ])cing  l>iirncd  to  deatii  <lnring  one 
hope  of  life  was  t<.>  return,  if  indeed  deatli  of  Mwanga's  suhst-qiient  p«'rsccntioiis),  the 
would  not  overtake  him  before  reaching  the  pages  beiii*^  written  a*^  he  was  abl«'  to  write 
coast.  The  rt»turn  was  made,  by  some  it  amid  great  weakness,  ill  treatment  and  suf- 
might  be  called  failure,  hut  tlie  leader's  fering  up  to  the  moment  he  was  led  out  to 
courage,  faith,  submission,  patience,  and  en-  die.  Sucli  expressions  as  thes»»  <'onstantly 
ergy  showed  him  to  be  one  wh<.»  conM  Ix*  (HM-nr:  **My  (lod,  I  am  in  tliiFit*  hands." 
safelv  trusted.  "Great   comfort    in    reading    the    twentv- 

June  10  found  Hanninprton  once  more  in  seventli  P>alfn."  **  Lord,  I  am  tliinc."  ''I 
England.  With  great  sorrow  he  receiv^-d  look  to  tli«^«*  alone."  "Let  the  Lor<l  do  as 
the  decision  of  the    medi<'al    stafT   of    the    he  sres  tit.'* 

Church  Missionarv  Sofi.'tv,  *' Anvwhere  for  Taken  pri^oni'r  l»v  Lnl>wa  October  21,  a 
Hannington  excej>t  Afri<'a  an<l  Ceylon.'*  me^<aj/e  was  s«'nt  to  Mwan^^a,  who  at  once 
Submitting  witli  his  customary  liei-oi«<m,  his  *j:mv»'  «.rders  to  liavr  the  bishop  and  all  his 
rapidly  returning  stren^ztli  >oon  chanj^ed  the  party  killed.  The  ma>sa<-re  took  place  ()c- 
denial  to  permission,  and  in  January,  lssr>.  iMlur  -Ji',  l^i>hop  Hannington  fa«'ing  death 
as  Bishop  of  E<jnatorial  Africa  he  wa<  airain  with  hi-^  <'U«^tomary  heroism,  giving  hi>  final 
in  Africa.  Several  months  pa^srd  in  cpis-  messa.L^e,  **  Tell  your  kinjz  I  am  about  to  die 
copal  visitations  and  organizati«»n,  ev^ry  for  the  Baj^'anda.  and  that  I  have  purchased 
Church  Missionarv  Societv  stati«»n  within  the  road  to  them  with  mv  life;"  then  kneel- 
two  hundred  an<l  fifty  miles  i>f  the  coa«-t  he-  ing  in  prayer,  in  this  position  he  received 
ing  visited  before  he  attemjited  to  carry  out  the  fatal  ^pear  thrusts  which  opened  the  way 
his  cherished  phm  forming  a  line  ^f  mis-  for  hi-^  spirit  to  return  to  his  Lord, 
sion  stations  extending  from  the  fnrthere^t  Hannington*s<lyingwf»rds  were  prophetic. 
outpost,  Ti'iita  to  Usoga,  a  distance  of  abont  October,  lH8r>,  witnessed  the  massacre ;  Octo- 
six  hundred  miles.  ber,  188(»,  saw  a  general  massacre  ordered 
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in  which  hundreds  of  native  Christians  per-  tendance  of  25,300  on  Sundays  and  over  6,00:) 
ished.  Just  before  October,  1888,  Mwauga  during  tlie  week.  At  least  21,000  are  being 
was  fleeing  to  the  Christians  for  his  life,  hav-  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  by  whom 
ing  been  deposed  by  a  rebellion.  October,  13,200  Bibles  and  portions  of  Bibles  have 
1889,  saw  him  returned  to  his  throne  under  been  purchased  during  the  past  year,  iu- 
protection  of  Christians.  In  1894  a  British  volving  an  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  the 
protectorate  was  placed  over  Uganda,  and  natives,  whose  "chief  currency  is  cowrie 
in  1897  Mwanga  was  dethroned,  and  his  son  shells  and  cloth,"  of  an  average  of  $2,500  a 
is  king.  year. 

To-day  there  is  a  good  roadway  completed      And  all    this  within    less    than   thirteen 
from  the  coast,  800  miles  long,  and  a  railway  yeai*s.    Truly  do  we  now  see  that  the  early 
commenced.     Christianity    is    established,   death  and  glorious  martyrdom  of  Bishop 
with  over  300  native  churches  having  accom-  James  Hannington  has  not  been  in  vain, 
modation  for  19,751  persons,  with  a  total  at-      Providence,  R.  I. 


THE   BIBLE   IX  THE   NEGLECTED   CONTINENT.  ^ 

BY  REV.   A.   MURRAY  MILNE 
Aprent  of  the  La  riatu  Diiarict,  American  Bible  Society. 

THE  Neglected  Continent  is  becoming  a  •  Indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
favorite  designation  for  South  America,  churches  have  been  planted— in  South  Amer- 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  taken  ui>  ica,  at  least— they  owe  their  beginnings  to 
would  imply  a  certain  measure  of  aptness.      the  laboi*s  of  these  humble  and,  in  some 

To  charge  the  American  Bible  Society,  ciises,  apostolic  men,  from  whose  ranks  the 
however,  with  such  neglect  would  argue  a  Missionary  Society  has  drawn  liberally  for 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  records  of  what  i  pastor's. 

this  So(^iety  has  done,  and  is  <ioiug,  in  South  !  When  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
America.  which  we  are  unwilling  to  ascribe  i  odist  Episcopal  Church  was  ix^ady  to  adopt 
to  the  Christian  public.  the  work  in  Peru,  the  agent  of  the  American 

While  the  Bible  Society  differs  in  its  mode  Bible  Society,  Rev.  Francis  Penzotti,  handed 
of  working  from  the  Missionary  Societies,  it  to  it  an  organized  church,  with  more  than  a 
is  as  truly  missionary  in  its  aims  as  any  one  hundred  membei"s,  on  which  it  had  not  ex- 
ofthem.  If  it  erects  no  buildings  for  woi'ship,   pended  anything. 

or  schools  for  education  -  if  it  ntMther  gath-  In  the  first  annual  rt^port  of  the  American 
ers  into  groups  Ix^lievers  holding  a  common  Bible  Society,  published  in  1817,  it  is  stated 
faith,  nor  trains  the  young,  it  does  not  there-  that  the  managers  had  directed  their  atten- 
fore  fail  to  carry  out  the  gi'<»at  commission  ticm  to  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in 
to  take  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  indeed,  Spanish;  and  in  the  succeeding  reports  it 
there  is  no  society  that  does  this  more  thor-  app«-ars  that  it  was  their  fixed  determination 
oughly.  tliat  South  America  should  not  be  neglected. 

Tb<»  Bible  Society  does  not  print  the  Scrip-  Before  it  was  ten  years  old  there  was  not 
tures  in  some  hundreds  of  varietii'S  of  Ian-  an  important  seaport  in  the  whole  of  South 
guage,  type,  and  form,  and  stow  them  to  America  to  which  it  had  not  sent  consign- 
await  orders;  nor  send  them  abroad  for  ments  of  Bibles,  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
l)ooksellers  to  push  in  the  ordinary  lines  of  them  again  and  again. 

trade.  Just  in  tln^  measure  in  which  it  is  ;  Whoever  has  takcm  the  trouble  to  peruse 
intrusted  with  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  early  reports  will  have  discovered  that 
its  mission  it  establishes  in  i)agan  and  papal  extensive  corn^spondence  was  carried  on, 
lands  centei*s  of  operation,  under  the  direc- '  with  the  soU»ol)jectof  finding  fresh  avenues 
tion  of  duly  commissioned  and  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  God*s  word  ;  and  special 
agents,  who  send  the  inspired  word  of  God  to  efforts  were  i>ut  forth  \o  intro<luce  the  New 
every  city,  town,  and  hamlet ;  and  »)y  means  Testament  into  the  municipal  schools  of  dff- 
of  colportage,  and  in  the  vanguard  of  all   ferent  countries. 

other  missionary  enterprise,  it  offers  the  From  1823  various  special  missions  of  In- 
Oospel  for  the  individual  a<veptance  of  rich  vestigation  were  made,  and  thousands  of 
and  poor,  from  door  to  door.  ;  Bibles  were  put  into  circulation— just  how 
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many  we  have  no  means  at  hand  to  deter-  Bishop  of  Quito  against  Mr.  Wheelwrif^lit 

mine;  but  Bibles  and  Testaments  in Spanisli  for  having  circulated  Bibles  without  notes, 

bearing  the  imprint  of  this  Society  as  early  distributed    tnwts,  and    having    taught  a 

as  1823  and  1826  are  occasionally  met  with  school  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read, 

both  in  the  region  of  the  River  Plata  and  The  j>eople  protested  against  the  demands 

on  tlie  Pacific  coast.  of  the  bishop,  but  the  clerical  opposition  was 

As  an  indication  of  the  fruits  of  this  early  so  virulent  that  the  agency  was  suspended, 

-circulation  we  might  mention  the  liberal  and  La  Plata  Agcn<'y  of  the  American  Bible 

far-reaching  views  of  such  notetl  nn»n  as  the  Society  was  established  June,  18G4,  and  the 

late  Ex-President  Sarmiento  of  Argentina,  following  is  a  brief  rtaume  of  the  work  it 

and  Dr.  Don  Ambrosio  Vehizcf),  an  puiinrnt  lias  done:  From  18<j4  to  1874  there  wrre  cir- 

etatesmau  of  Uruguay;  both  of  whom,  ac-  culated  over  40,(K)0  copies;  from  1874  to  1884, 

<M»nling  to  their  own    testimony,  obtained  H)(),0  K)  copies;    from    1884  to  I8114,  2<X),(KK> 

the  Scriptures  through  col|K.»rtrurs,  studied  copies. 

them,  and  in  life  were  intluencivl  by  th*'m.  Up  to  the  close  of  last  year  the  entire  <lis- 

Just  how  much  good  is  effei'ted  through  tribution  cfTe<'ted  by  this  agency  was  444,o77 

Bible  distribution  will  not  iipiM.»ar  till  **  every  copit»s  all  tol<l. 

man's  work  shall  Ix*  mad*'  manifest."  In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  amount 

We  have  in  this  land  a  very  notable  illus-  of  labor  that  this  has  entiiiletl  it  has  to  b«' 
tration  of  what  missionary  talent  and  zi'al  ix^meinbi-nMl  that  each  copy  disposed  of, 
effects  for  a  people  when  the  Bible  factor  is  whether  by  sale  or  <.>therwise,  represents 
left  out  or  excluded.  For  a  century  and  a  more  than  a  mile  an<lahalfof  paid  traveling 
half  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  Paraguay,  by  conveyance,  besides  half  as  much  more 
northeastern  Argentina,  and  a  portion  of  done  on  foot,  making  a  t«>tal  of  more  than  a 
adjacent  Brazil  completely  under  their  <*on-  nnlli<)n  of  miles.  Ev<'ry  book  dispose<l  of 
trol,  and  without  any  m<ilestation  from  any  r«  presents  also  seven  visits  made,  an<l  some 
outside  |)ower  they  very  thoroughly  Chris-  twelve  offers  of  the  book  to  jx^rsons  spoken 
tianized  this  region,  according  to  the  Jesuit  with.  This  gives  a  total  of  more  three  mil- 
idea  of  Christianity,  without  the  Scriptures,  lion  visits,  and  more  than  five  and  a  <iuarter 

To-dav  all  that  remains  as  tlie  fruit  of  their  million  of  offers  of  the  Seriptures   bv  this 

labors  are  the  ruins  «if  their  building-^  and  agen<'y,  in<lepend<'nt  of  what  has  beiMi  done 

the  orange  groves  that  they  planted;  not  a  in  S«»utli  Aim'dea  by  other  agenei<'s  of  tliis 

vestage  of  moral  or  intellrctual  enlighten-  Soriety. 

ment.    It    was    directlv    <'ontrarv  to    their  At  no  time  has  South   America  been  so 

policy  to  teach  the  In<lians  Spanish;  an<l  if  open  to  evangelization  as  now;  at  no  time 

they  did  reduce  the  Ciuaraiii    language  t<»  has  the  Ameri<'an  Bibh'  Society  had  greater 

writing  it  was  purely  for  tliejr  own  aggi*an-  facilities  f«»r  giving  its  inhabitants  theScrip- 

dizement,  for  thert^  is  not  to-<lay,  and  pi*ol>-  tures,  and  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it 

ablv   there    never    has    been    anvone    who  been  so  re.-tri«'ted  in  point  of  llnancial  re- 

learned  to  read  througli  the  Indian  language  souree>. 

Itself.                                                                  •  After  a  suspension  of  sixty  years  our  men 

So  much  for  missionary  i-nterpris**  and  are  again  at  work  in  Eeuador,  and  socager 

zeal  without  the  l^ible.  are  th»»  people  to  |)urehase  that  one  colpor- 

Asearlvasis:?:^  tlie  American  Bible  Socii'tv  teur  sold  m.^re  than  seventeen  Innnlnnl  cop- 

sent  Mr.  Isaac  Watts  Wheelwright  as  its  a**-  ies  in  three  montlis. 

creflited  resi<lent  agent  on  the  Pa<Mne  (-..ast.  It  cannot  be  <loubted  that  there  are  many 

with  Ouaya<piil  as  his  c<'nter  of  o])erations.  in  the  United  States  who  are  keenly  alive  to 

At  that  time  all  the  South  .Vmerican  repub-  th»'  l)enetits  that  have  a<*erued  to  their  coun- 

lics  wen-*  under  the  bnn  of  tlie  popi-  for  hav-  try.  and  to  themselvi*s  personally,  from  the 

Ing  thrown   ofT  tln'ir    allegian<*e   to  Spain.  Bible,  and  who,  not  grudgingly  but  heartily. 

They  w«* re  thirstimr  for  the  S-riptun'^  ami  would  like  to  share  in  communicating  the 

purchased  th»'m   veiy  rea<lily.     .Vs  soon  as  same  blessing  to  the  people  of  these  lands 

the  Chur<*h  of  Boine  regained  lier  footing  who  are  stumbling  in  the  path  of  life  for 

obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  v'w-  la<-k  of  the  heaven-given  lamp,  if  they  saw 

culation  of  the  StMJptures,  and  on  FebruarA'  just  plainly  how  to  do  it.     Probably  but  few 

8, 1838,  a  formal  eliarge  was  laid  before  the  und»M'stan<l  what  an  efficient  means  of  doing 

Minister  of  the  Interior  r^f  Eeua<h»r  by  the  good  is  presented  through  Bible  colportage. 
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Last  year  through  the  sale  of  one  Bible  by 
one  of  our  colporteurs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Las  Flores,  a  country  town  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
whole  family,  consisting  of  no  less  than  eight 
members,  father  and  mother,  four  grown-up 
sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  son-in-law,  were 
brought  from  darkness  and  superstition  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  knowledge  of  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  with  God. 

Through  the  sale  of  another  Bible  by  the 
same  man  in  the  same  vicinity  a  poor  man 
who  had  long  been  the  slave  of  drink  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and,  with  his  wife,  saved 
through  the  reading  of  the  same  book,  is 
now  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  that  the  Gos- 
pel brings. 

In  view  of  these  substantiated  facts  wo 
suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  (?hurch 
congregations  and  individual  Christians, 
the  propriety  of  undertaking  to  sustain  at 
their  own  expense  a  Bible  colix>rtenr  either 
in  some  particular  portion  of  the  field  of  their 
own  election  or  in  the  general  work.  Such  a 


laborer  could  act  under  the  responsible  direc* 
tion  of  the  Society's  agent  on  the  field,  who 
would  take  pleasure  in  keeping  the  benefac- 
tors regularly  informed  as  to  the  work  ef- 
fected by  their  own  man. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  measure  would 
greatly  encourage  and  relieve  the  Society, 
while  it  would  also  intensify  prayerful  inter- 
est in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  that  would 
certainly  bring  blessing  on  both  giver  and 
receiver. 

The  American  Bible  Society  needs  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  great  work;  it 
needs  no  less,  and  it  asks  no  less  earnestlv 
the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  every  when\ 

The  cost  of  sustaining  a  colporteur  in  South 
America  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
particular  portion  of  the  field  in  which  the 
work  is  taken  up,  but  may  be  reckoneil  at 
from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  month. 

Further  particulars  will  be  furnished  to 
anyone  interested  on  application  to  Dr.  Gil- 
man,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 
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THE   CHURCH'S   MISSION  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

BY  THE  REV.    PRINCIPAL  HUTTON,  D.D. 

E  are  compelled  to  remember  that  there  !  up,  man  knoweth  not  how,  and,  concurring 


are  y(»t,  it  may  be,  a  thousand  millions 
unevangelized  or  non-Christian  of  the  human 
race ;  and  that  Protestant  Christians  are  but 
as  one  in  nine.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  one  may  chase  a  thousand .    There 


with  new  missionary  effort,  clothes  the  scene 
afresh  with  verdure  and  fruit. 

In  the  long  day  of  ISIiddle  Ages  obscura- 
tion and  papal  degeneracy  there  was  ever  a 
remnant— an  aboriginal  and  purer   Chris- 


are  with  us  the  providence  of  God  and  the  tianity— a  suffering,  often  a  scattered  people. 

Spirit  of  Go<l.    We  know  what  He  wrought  And  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 

in  the  early  centuries,  and  how  Christianity  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  again  on  the  face 

penetrated  the  Roman  empire  and  world,  of  the  waters.    The  Reformation  brought  a 

We  also  learn  from  its  checks,  local  corrup-  quickening  of  spiritual  activities — a  wave,  a 

tions,  and  decays  many  lessons  of  warning  ttde,  that  was  not  always  watched  or  taken 

and  avoidance;  and  that  if  it  wouhl  prosper  at  the  fiood.    Conventional,  territorial  lim- 

the  arm  of  flesh  an<l  carnal  policy  must  cease  itations     and    moMs    narrowed    the    new 

to  be  its  weapons.  Gosi)el.  The  evangelical  trumj^et  blew  feeble 

We   must  know  how  easily  the  worMly  and  unequal  notes.    Th<*  word  was  colored 

spirit  encroaches  on  its  vitality.    We  ask  and  shaped  by  man's  laws  and  wisdom,  and 

ourselves  not  only  where  are  ancient  em-  much  of  the  fi*eshnoss  and  force  of  truth, 

pires,  "Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,"  much  of  its  aggressive  and  expansive  energy 

but  once  flourishing  ancient  churches,  as  was  lost. 

of  northern  Africa  and  the  seven  of  Asia?  With  renewed  baptism  of  the  Spirit  came 

Not    only     the     extirpating     sword,     but  freshened  evangc^lical  life  and  testimony, 

the  cankerworm  of  conformity  to  the  world  Amid    strivings  for  ecclesiastical  liberties 

has   devoured  their  strength,  almost  their  I  and  evangelism  was  bom  the  missionary 

name.    Yet  like  mountain    sides  we   may  spirit  of  the  modem  era,  imbued  with  apos- 

have  seen  swept  of  their  forests,  there  has  tolic  zeal,  and  carrying  itself  to  wider  fields 

been    left    as    in    deep    soils    something  |  and  vaster  populations  than  the  labors  of 

of  the  precious  seed  which  again  springs  the  great  apostle  himself. 


lli€    Church'h  MiBiSiOn    to  iht    Utalli€n,  ItU 


We  have  all  eo^ouragt-ments  <•!   Pro^i-  univorsalCTijj-iH-l  day  "  in  this  pc-neration  ?" 

dence:  open  doors,  fatrUitated  iiiteivourse,  I  doul»t  u.«t  iljfit  rvery  gi^neration  should 

swift  looomotioD  by  land  aud  siea,v-orld- wide  hear  tin*  1K»sih:'1;  that  evorj*  gern'ration  of 

commetoe,     dark    eontiiients     jienetraterl,  the  Chureh  ha<  it  laid  uix>n  it  to  doal  with 

translated  Scripture&i,  educatioual  apeurit-?.,  it<  geut-ratit'ii.     And  we  eanni»t  but  ivflect 

students'  consecration,  incah'ulal»lf  n-.-«.'ur-  that  if  e wry  Christian,  ever>'  man  to  wh<«m 

ces,  diffused  missionary  literatuiv,  tljt-  t-n-  (i^nl'fr  wi.inJ  had  come  from  tht*  iM'^iniiinp. 

thusiasm  of  the  iiig'hest  ent<'ri»ri=H%  tidin^>  ha^i  rightly  usi^i  that  wt»rd  for  himself  and 

from  every  field.    What  argument  is  need-  (»ther>,  there  w<»uld  have  iH'en  no  Manks. 

ful  ?    O,  how  dependent  we  are  c^n  enoour-  chasms,  and  waste  places  of  igni>rantv  ti» 

age  men  ts!    If  we  had  none   of   all   these  visit  and  reclaim.    There  might  havr  l>ot^n 

things,  we  have  all  that  ajKtstles  had  ]»ef ore  willful  despisers  and  unl»elievers,  as  now 

such  encouragements  existed:  *'!>»,  I  am  under  the   Gosjh'I,  l»ut  no    gi'nrrati«in    of 

with   you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  CTC»sfK*l  ignc>rantv. 

world."  I-  it  th*^n  t«>  Ih'  iinderstfuxl  that  all  wi^  aim 

ATotive?    Have  we  not  the  state  of  the  at  is  to  make  the  name  vf  Jesus  su]»erlicially 

world?    We  lay  stress  on  wliat  is  said   liy  reverl»erate  in  regions  empty  gf  faith?    Is 

this  authority  and  that,  fiftir-n  f':»rgt't  ting  that  it  thus  the  CTv»sj»el  is  to  1m^  made  "a  witness 

only  the  spiritual  mind  can  truly  judge  re-  unto  all  nati«»ns  "  i-n^  the  end  sliallcome? 

suits.    We   cannot   tak*:*    the    state  of  the  ("Matt.  24.  14 1.    And  an^  we  not  to  siM-k  the 

world  from  the  word  or  i»en  (T  mere  passing  i»lanting  everj-^-liere  of  tliat    whi«-li    shall 

optimism  or  pessimism.    L*:-tustake  it  fr«»m  grow  like  the  grt^at  cedar  of  Ezekiel?    l>i> 

the  Lord  himself  to  Paul.    What  was  it.*?  we  m  it  seek  to  plant  a  Christianity  that  >hnll 

character?  what  its  ne<-d?    Said  Jesus:  *'  I  «'nd  itvN  r<H»ts  downwani,  and  l>ear  fruit  up- 

send  thee  1  to  the  Gentiles  I  to  f»iK-n  th»ir  eyes,  waid — that    sliall    fill    the    earth    with    its 

to  turn  them  from  darkness  unti^>li;rht,  ami  liles>«:»d    shadow,  and    hnlg*:*    the  fowls    of 

from  the  p*»wer  of  Satan  untoGf»d,  that  they  heaven  in  its  branches  ? 

may  receive  forgiveness  of  sin>,  and  inherit-  The  G«»s|X'l  is,  and  it  will  be  to  the  end,  a 

ance  among  them   that  are  saneiitied   by  witness  for  G«h1,  and  a   ivbuke  and   testi- 

faith  that  is  in  me  '*  <AeiJ3  2«*..  l"^ .  in«»nvairainst  unbelief  an<l  wicke<lness,how- 

If  we  have  only  love  to  srvtil<.  is  it  not  ever  h^ng  the  end  may  l»*^  d<^layed.     Itiner- 

enough  to  animate  our  efforts  that  by  ilie  ant  evangelism  thei-e  must  b.-,  \^\\x  thi>  in 

Gospel  we  do  them  g^K^nl.  the  highest  g'M)d  :  «'id<'r  t«»  tlie  ever-d<'sirable  solid  a>s«H'iation 

that  we  save  them  fn»m  l<»-s  and  sorrow  be-  «»f  Iwlievers  in  Chureh  life  f«ir  spiritual  tnlify- 

youd  imagination,  and  briijg  to  them  ever-  ing  and  eot«|Krative  serviiv  of  Thrift. 

la.sting  gain?  W»*  aiv  not  t«»  act  a>  if  G«h1  to  our  certain 

Theclaimsof  the  heathen  world  I    If  then-  knowledge  intended  no  lengthened  day  for 

were  only  this  in  it— that  by  the  Gospel  men  liis  Church  and    kingdom— «is    if   he    only 

would  know  Jesus,  w<»uld  n«'t   tlie   love   i»f  wished  to  hasten  a  univei-sal  Gos|>«»l  itin«M- 

Christ  constrain  us?    Wh<>m  w<'  love  an<l  ancy  in  onler  ti>  wind  up  the  dis|MMi<ation ; 

admire  we  would  have  all  know  and  prai-<',  we  may  not  so  interpret  his  purposes  an<l 

Is  it  not  the  greatest  thing  we  can  live  for  to  plans. 

make    him    known?     Knowing   him    our-  But  we  are  nevertheless  to  niMkeain»a>te. 

selves,  can  we  l.M'.>ili'nt  ?  knowing  that  in  a  mi»st  true  sense  the  time 

It  is  the  de-ire  of    liis  lieart  that    men  is  short,  and  tliat  the  ilark  race*  pasv;ively 

should    >>e    V)le.<?sed    in    liiin    aoi-ording    to  wait  for  us  in  thtMr  ilaily  anilljouily  need. 

ancient  promi^f.    It   i-  the    d<*>in'  <»f  his  The  man  of  Maee«lonia,  the  man  «»f  (^•ntral 

heart  that  the  rather  should  )»e  gloriiie<l  by  Africa— the     Chinaman,    the     Hindu,    thi* 

the  knowledge  of  hi>  saving  health.     Wliat  Moslem— all   stand  and   call,   "CiUnc   over 

motive  in  his  love  to  souls!    Summing  all.  and  lu»lp  us  I  '* 

it  is  his  last  and  binding  c«»mmand,  "Go  **Hi>meanilabroail  ?  "     Yes,  let  thephrasi^ 

ye  intoallthe  w«.rld,and  ]>n'a«*h  the  Go-^jm'!  be  so.     That  whidi  is  nean'st  t«>  us  has  an 

to  every  creaturi'."      Knowing  how  we  ran  instant  claim.      It   is  urgent:  it    is    indis- 

slight  or  forger  other  eo!isi<lerations,  Jt-sus  pensable  that  wt»  labor  for  the  inbringing  of 

superad<ls  the  last  authority.     What  word  our  nui^scs  and  classes,  and,  most  of  all.  our 

can  now  bar  the  enterprise?  little  ones  around,  into  the  fold.  gatluMin^: 

Should  we,  it  may  Vm.«  aske<l,  aim  at  this  them  for  Christ. 


*> 
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Answers  to  Objections  to  Christian  JUi^fsiofis. 


These  Christian  centers  of  ours  are  great 
generative  forces  of  agency  and  supply. 
They  are  the  educated  sources  of  our  Ciiris- 
tian  enterprise.  Yet,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  "  home  and  abroad  *'  are  one.  They 
are  parts  of  the  one  world  that  God  so  loved, 
and  for  which  Christ  died.  / 

There  was  no  home  and  abroad  in  any 
divisive  sense  in  the  apostolic  heart,  or  in 
His  mind  who  bled  on  Calvary.  Jerusalem 
indeed  he  spoke  of,  but  only  as  a  starting 
point,  a  first  center  of  universal  enterprise, 
designed  to  create  and  multiply  new  centers 


fresh  storehouses  and  headquarters  of  en- 
terprise. 

These  things  ought  we  to  gladly  do,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  May  we  be 
men  and  women,  having  understanding  of 
the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do 
—a  portion  of  the  Church  universal,,  self- 
sustaining,  self- extending,  adding  daily  to 
the  conquests  of  the  Redeemer,  fulfilling  the 
old  oracle,  "There  shall  be  a  handful  of 
com  in  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains; the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon."— 3/? sstonarf/  Eecord. 


ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS  TO  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS, 

BY  T.  R.   GLOVER,  M.A. 


WE  are  frequently  told  that  Christian  Mis- 
sions are  a  mistake,  and  in  more  ways 
than  one  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another.  Secondly, 
missions  involve  a  terrible  waste  of  life. 
Thirdly,  where  missionailes  do  survive  they 
are  generally  unsympathetic  and  ineffectual. 
Fourthly,  they  make  but  few  converts  in  the 
lower  races  and  ranks  of  mankind,  and  none 
in  the  higher.  Fifthly,  the  Christianity  of  the 
convert  is  usually  of  a  low  type,  spiritually, 
intellectually,  and  morally. 

All  these  objections  have,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  urge  them  the  charm  and  force 
of  novelty.  To  the  Church  they  are  neither 
very  new  nor  very  convincing.  It  may  not 
be  waste  of  time  to  test  their  value  by  the 


that  Diocletian's  persecutions,  by  cutting  off 
prematurely  the  best  of  her  children,  did  the 
Church  lasting  harm.  No  doubt  it  did ;  but 
it  was  a  general  persecution,  which  to-day 
would  be  impossible.  The  world  is  no  longer 
one  state.  One  part  of  the  Church  may  suf- 
fer; it  is  ours  to  make  good  the  loss ;  we  can 
if  we  will.  Thus  the  Church  need  not  fear 
persecution  on  this  score.  On  the  contrary', 
she  should  welcome  it.  Martyrdoms  have 
never  done  her  any  harm.  Sanguis  mar- 
tyr um  semen  ecclrsiae  is  no  idle  boast 
The  blood  of  martyrs  has  been  and  will  be 
the  seed  of  the  Church.  Bead  Tertullian 
and  mark  his  testimony:  "The  Church  is 
being  built  up  when  she  seems  to  be  cut 
down.    The  martyr's   constancy  stirs   the 


experience  of  earlier  ages  of  Christian  work,  bystander's  curiosity ;  he  is  astonished. 
To  begin,  then,  one  religion  is  certainly  as  .  amazed,  startled  into  thought ;  he  inquj|res 
good  as  another  if  neither  is  any  particular  '  into  the  cause ;  inquiring,  he  learns' tlie 
good  at  all.  And  this  is  what  our  critic  truth;  learning,  he  is  won."  The  Church 
really  implies.  But  as  we  cannot  share  his  does  not  lose,  she  gains  by  martyrdom.  So 
hypothesis  we  cannot  be  expected  to  approve  she  gained  Tertullian  himself.  "Whose  wa& 
his  conclusion.  Neither  the  Church  nor  its  the  martyr's  blood  to  which  we  owe  him  we 
Master  has  ever  held  the  view  that  all  re-  do  not  know.  Robert  Stewart's  death  will 
ligions  are  equally  good,  or  that  any  religion  not  hurt  Christ's  cause.  His  life  is  not  lost  to- 
is  no  good.  Some  are  higher,  some  lower;  the  Church,  nor  is  it  to  ourselves.  Our 
but  for  us  the  highest  is  Christ's,  and  as  '  times  are  not  so  rich  in  examples  of  loyalty 
long  as  it  is  so  we  have  no  choice.  There  and  heroism.  We  who  stay  at  home  and 
must  be  Christian  Missions.  Others  may  be  live  easy  lives  are  the  better  for  knowing- 
free  ;  we  are  not.  From  the  days  of  Paul  and  j  there  are  greater  spirits  than  our  own. 
Patrick  men  have  been  forced  to  preach  the  '  Thirdly,  probably  missionaries  were  never 
Gospel,  whether  they  would  or  not.  so  s}Tn pathetic  or  effectual  as  to-day.    The 

In  the  second  place,  pnidence  and  medical  nations  know  each  other  better  than  ever 
knowledge  may  meet  dangers  of  climate;  before,  and  the  comparative  study  of  re- 
but there  are  other  dangers.  We  have  heard  ligions  has  enabled  us  to  enter  into  the 
much  of  late  about  massacres  and  murders  feelings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
of  missionaries.  But  do  these  really  in  point  Christ  taught  us  that  mankind  is  one ;  mod- 
oi  fact  in  j  ure  the  Church?    We  may  be  told  em  science  confirms  it   Besides,  let  mission- 
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arics  bo  as  inetfectual  aa  you  please,  il  has 
Imwu  the  glory  or  Grod  that  with  iiieDro(.-tual 
loalsbeha:^  iJoue  eSectiial  work.  Few  things 
bear  such  wituess  to  the  power  o(  truth  us 
tiitttwitb  the  smallest  battalioDS  it  curries 
the  day.  The  rauk  and  file  of  th«  Christian 
armyaieseldoiu  very  striking  lu  themsolves, 
but  they  have  the  power  of  leaving  results 
wliiiih  are.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Alexandria,  Bonie,  Ciirthugc,  and 
Syrjp  were  men  whose  very  names  are  for- 
gotten, so  obscure  they  were.  But  who 
MUld  will  their  work  obscure  ? 

TliB  fourth  point  la  a  acrioua  one.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  greatest  successes  of  tlie 
Chinvh  la  the  sense  ot  those  that  bulk  big- 
gest, are  won  among  the  lower  racL^g  and 
ntaks  ot  muuklnd.  So  it  has  always  been, 
an  Bi«bop  Ijghtlooi  shows  in  his  essay  on 
tills  auhjecC.  Rome  was  essentially  heathen 
torawnturyafterConstantine.  The  RomaD 
nobility  yielded  Tew  converts.  The  official 
•■kmes  had  little  sympatby  with  the  new 
WUl  But  when  did  official  classes  ever 
weldonie  (roah  light  ?  If  we  do  not  win  the 
f duc-ated,  the  wealthy,  and  the  noble,  did  we 
eijiect  it,  had  we  a  light  to  expect  it,  iu  a 
biirt^'?  Il  is  to'tbese  classes  that  the  old 
ineans  most,  and  the  new,  therefore,  is  most 
repugnant.  Not  in  China  alone  have  Ctirls- 
Uhh  societies  been  regarded  as  savoring  of 
jioliOcal  disaffection ;  it  weis  their  chief 
ciiiueagainstthoRomaDenipire.  Phrj-glans 
and  South  Sea  Islanders  may  be  won  with 
ease:  the  Boman  and  the  Moslem  require 
'ilmi',  Our  hurry  Implies  defective  faith. 
The  past  may  reassure  ns  that  the  higher 
raops  are  to  be  won  at  last.  In  former  days 
tlu'y  yielded  few  converts,  perhaps,  but 
among  these  few  were  some  of  the  greatest 
ut  the  lathers  and  teachers  of  the  Church, 
such  men  aa  Justin,  TertuUian.  and  Pan- 
»niis  the  Stoic.  If  we  can  biit  \>e  patient^ 
anrtwjntiDiie  towork,  we  nped  not:  fear  the 
future.  It  will  te  shaped  by  the  same  hands 
tts  the  past. 

Rflhly,  suppose  our  eon verta  are  of  a  poor 
type— what  then  ?      Suppose  thoy  do  mix 


into  their  Christianity  all  sorts  of  heathen 
prai'tices,  tastes,  modes  of  thought,  super- 
stitions, and  absurdities  ?  Nothing  else  was 
to  he  expected.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
to  be  told  that  some  African  tiibe  combines 
the  worship  of  Christ  with  fetlchism  and  the 
adoration  of  a  Graphic  picture.  We  are  not 
shocked  at  the  Brahmo-Somaj.  Yet  each 
means  the  same  thing— the  blending  of  old 
and  new.  Ebionism,  Gnosticism, Manlchee- 
Ism  were  notliing  else.  The  fact  is,  these 
things  should  be  an  encouragement;  they 
mean  awakened  thouglit ;  they  mean  quick- 
ened interest;  they  mean  inquiry;  they 
mean  progress.  Gnidually  the  Church  will 
slough  ofTthe  heathen,  and  we  shall  see  the 
Christian.  How  many  centuries  has  it  taken 
ourselves  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of 
Latin,  Celtic,  or  Saxon  heathenism— if  we 
have  yet  done  it  ?  We  should  accustom  our- 
selves to  consider  what  a  change  from  any 
other  religion  to  Christianity  means.  The 
unscttlcment  of  old  beliefs,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  mind ;  the  replacement  of  an  old 
familiar  standard  of  thought  and  action  by 
a  newone,  which  it  takes  time  to  understand 
in  all  its  applications;  the  readjustment  of 
all  long-settled  relations  of  life— these  things 
are  easy  to  no  one,  least  ot  all  to  members 
of  civilized  communities  who,  when  grown 
old,  make  the  great  change.  Not  our  ago 
alone  finds  the  convert  defective.  Syrian 
Christians  had  heathen  tastes  as  late  as  BOO 
A.  D.  Centuries  after  Paul  and  Bilas,  An- 
tioch  reveled  In  heathen  games  of  lust  and 
murder.  Irish  monks  bore  arms  and  used 
them  against  their  brethren.  Columba him- 
self fought  St.  Comgall  and  his  tribesmen 
for  a  church. 

The  fact  Is,  the  Christian  Church  has  to 
face  dlfSculty  and  opposition,  failure  and 
discomfiture,  imperfect  success  and  success 
undone;  she  must  attempt  greater  things 
than  she  can  do,  and  she  must  look  for  great 
result:*,  but  she  must  not  expect  tbero  too 
soon.  Meanwhile,  she  must  labor  and  be 
patient  with  her  own  incompleteness.— 3fi«- 
sionary  Herald, 


VtKTEH  T  lain  woalil  wn  work  (or  thee, 
Doing  Ihy  bidding  by  sea  and  by  lanit ; 

nV  kxdc  la  tbee  lo  ^Ide  rtiir  I'mirac, 
Anil  we  let  down  our  oe^H  at  Itiy  command. 

Teach  D«  to  "  lio  In  wait "  for  aouIb, 
Tn  ponder  the  word  that  each  slnoer  dcikU, 

Orwhore  we  ewmot  win  by  wonla, 
To  c<iBi)iier  by  prayi'r  and  by  loving  deeds. 


And  thougli  tor  weary  nights  and  days 
We  may  aecm  l*i  have  lolled  without  reward* 

Yet  well  we  know  that  work  for  Ihes 
Can  never  be  "  labor  In  vain,"  dear  Lord. 


■'  Bring  now  ot  the  flsli  ye  have  caught  It 
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ITINERATING  WITH   OUR  CHINESE  «CARVOSSO.'» 


BY  BEV.   r.   OHLINGEB. 


ARRIVING  at  Gu-ka,  twenty-flve  miles 
from  Hiughua  City,  the  first  one  to 
greet  us  was  this  devoted  lay  evangelist. 
Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Welch  and  family, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  Christian  gentleman  from 
the  Chinese  customs  at  Foochow,  and  the 
writer.  For  each  one  "Carvosso"  had  an 
appropriate  word  of  testimony  and  encour- 
agement. "But,**  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mr.  Welch,  **I  was  unfortunate  in  not  suc- 
ceeding in  my  efforts  to  get  you  to  come  to 
my  house  to  hold  revival  services,  and  now 
the  next  best  thing  is  my  meeting  you  here 
and  seeing  j'our  face  once  more.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  Hokchiang  magistracy  with 
the  missionary,  but  as  I  cannot  speak  the 
dialect  there,  and  inasmuch  as  the  mission- 
ary goes  with  you  to  Dai-gi,  the  two  days  all 
alone  at  Hokchiang  would  seem  like  a  year, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  escort  you  to  Dai-gi 
to-morrow.  This  is  proper,  as  I  am  a  native, 
and  you  are  a  guest.** 

Here  he  broke  oCf  suddenly  and  ran  out- 
doors, returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  two 
kinds  of  Chinese  cakes.  These  he  put  in 
Mrs.  Welch's  hands,  saying  he  just  wished 
to  express  his  feelings  in  some  tangible  man- 
ner. There  was  no  use  refusing  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  cakes ;  he  had  "  presented  them." 

After  sui)per  Mr.  Welch  spoke  to  a  few  of 
us  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  asking 
each  one,  "Have  you  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  **  "  Carvosso  "  felt  called  to  give  his 
experience.    I  give  a  few  of 

His  Evidences 

in  his  own  words.  He  said :  "  It  is  wonder- 
ful, very  wonderful ;  I  have  experienced  it. 
On  becoming  a  Christian  I  was  persecuted 
and  driven  from  my  home.  For  a  whole 
year  I  could  not  return  to  my  family,  and 
my  two  sons  died  of  want.  My  cows  and 
goats  died  of  hunger  and  my  fields  were 
farmed  by  my  persecutors.  My  wife  did  not 
believe,  and  was  broken-hearted.  Dr.  Sites, 
Dr.  Sia  Sek  Ong,  and  many  others  wept  for 
me  and  said  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
such  bitter  persecution  in  China.  I  never 
shed  a  tear  over  it,  and  was  often  enabled  to 
comfort  others  who  were  in  sorrow.  At  the 
same  time  my  tears  flowed  freely  when  I 
met  people  of  bad  disposition  and  impeni- 
tent hearts.  This  is  nothing  but  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  heart. 


"It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful;  I  have 
exf)erienced  it.  Two  years  ago  my  little  boy 
came  home  from  the  mission  school  in  Hing- 
hua  for  the  New  Year  holidays.  My  heart 
was  sad  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  spoke  un- 
guardedly. I  said :  *  Son,  why  do  you  come 
to  this  desolate  home  ?  Your  brothers  died 
of  want  and  the  fields  are  still  in  my  perse- 
cutors* possession.  I  am  indeed  like  Job  of 
old.'  The  little  fellow,  only  thirteen,  looked 
at  me  very  seriously  and  said,  *  Father,  don't 
say  you're  like  Job.'  I  was  rebuked;  a 
child— a  little  child,  my  own  child— had  re- 
buked me.  Did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  speak 
through  him  ? 

"It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful;  I  have 
experienced  it.  I  am  not  educated ;  I  can- 
not preach.  And  yet  in  several  instances  a 
few  weak  words  of  mine  have  resulted  in 
establishing  a  class  in  an  untouched  heathen 
village.  Indeed,  it  is  all  of  the  blessed  Holy 
Spirit. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful ;  I  have 
experienced  it.  Often  when  I  traveled  peo- 
ple invited  me  to  be  their  guest,  but  after  I 
had  preached  to  them  and  told  them  that  I 
am  a  Christian  they  discovered  that  they 
had  no  bod  for  me,  and  I  had  to  sleep  (some- 
times in  wet  clothes)  on  the  bare  ground. 
Yet  I  never  as  much  as  took  a  cold  on  such 
occasions.  Others  would  invite  me  to  eat 
with  them,  but  after  learning  that  I  am  a 
Christian  would  not  even  sell  me  a  bowl  of 
rice  for  money.  Now  some  of  these  people 
have  been  converted  and  send  word  for  m© 
again  and  again  to  come  and  see  them,  but 
I  can't  go  to  all  the  places  I  should  like  to 
visit.  Once  I  was  to  be  beaten,  and  they 
had  me  on  the  ground  and  were  brandishing 
tlie  bamboo.  I  bowed  my  head  to  my  knees 
and  prayed,  'Holy  Spirit,  help.'  They  did 
not  strike,  thank  the  Lord  I 

"It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful ;  I  have 
experienced  it.  I  was  going  to  Ang-tau  to 
buy  rice  of  'Father  Twenty-four.'  It  was 
dark,  and  I  suddenly  heard  soft  steps  behind 
me.  A  robber  was  at  my  heels.  Then 
another  robber  and  another  appeared.  The 
first  one  tried  to  snatch  my  bag,  in  which  I 
had  my  money.  I  said,  'If  you  rob  me  I 
shall  be  blessed  in  heaven  and  you  will  be 
eternally  punished.*  He  drew  back,  and  in 
a  moment  all  disappeared.  Soon  I  reao)ied 
'Twenty-four's'  shop  and  knocked  at  the 
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door.    He  asked,  •  Who's  out  there  ? '    I  re- 
plied, 'Seventeen.'    He  opened  and  said, 


A  DOLI.AK  IN  ClBCULATION. 

Early  in  the  evening  Mr.  Welch  had  slipped 


•You  are  venturesome  to  go  out  so  late  at ;  a  dollar  in  ** Carvosso's  "  hand,  thereby  add- 
night;  why,  they  rob  people  of  the  clothing  |  i^g  not  a  little  to  the  interesting  Uttle  epi- 
they  have  on  their  backs  these  days.'  Itoldlgodes  of  the  week's  journey.  The  writer 
him  my  experience.  He  was  astonished, '  called  out  to  Mr.  Welch,  "That  dollar  won't 
but  sad.  He  said:  *I  experience  no  such  |  stick."  A  moment  after  "Carvosso"  made 
help,  although  I  am  a  Christian.  The  pirates  ;  an  attempt  to  slip  it  in  my  pocket.  He  was 
rob  my  boats,  the  sharpers  cheat  me,  the  ; evidently  praying  and  "thinking fast."  He 
rich  oppress  me.'  I  repUed;  *You  are  not  seemed  to  get  quieted  much  quicker  than 
entirely  the  Lord's:  you  do  not  close  your ;  usual  over  such  a  question.  Next  day  he 
shop  on  Sunday ;  I  fear  the  trouble  lies  right  i  started  on  the  twenty-four  miles'  journey  on 
here.  First,  obey;  second,  trust.'  We  '  foot.  I  told  him  he  must  hire  a  chair  at 
prayed.    He  closes  his  shop  on  Sunday  ever  i  least  a  part  of  the  way,  or  Mr.  Welch  would 


since.    Truly  it  is  the  work  of   the  Holy 
Spirit 


be  displeased  about  the  dollar.    He  said  he 
would  do  so  when  he  got  tired  walking.    He 


"It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful;  I  have  i  was  preaching  mile-long  sermons  to  feilow- 
experieneed  it  I  had  come  across  the  Gong- 1  pedestrians  and  distributing  tracts  in  vil- 
hig  Channel  and  saw  a  boat  lying  at  anchor  lages  by  the  way.  At  last  he  was  mounted 
at  the  landing  place.  There  was  only  one  on  the  shoulders  of  two  vigorous  bearers, 
man  on  it  so  far  as  I  could  see.  He  was  la-  His  sermon  to  them  was  six  miles  long  and 
zily  dipping  water.  A  voice  seemed  to  say  to  i  so  interested  them  that  they  offered  to  con- 
me,  '  There  are  pirates  on  that  boat.'  I  had  tinue  the  journey  with  him  at  half  wages,  or 
only  tied  on  one  straw  shoe  when  they  for  anything  he  might  feel  able  to  give  them, 
sprang  up  and  attacked  us  with  hooks  and  But  he  said,  "  No,  I'm  spending  too  much 
spears.  Defense  was  impossible.  Having  |  money."  At  the  end  of  the  journey  we 
been  warned  by  the  Spirit  I  made  my  escape,  j  asked  him  why  he  did  not  use  the  dollar. 
but  the  poor  boat  people  were  badly  wound-  He  said,  "  When  I  see  how  many  people  are 
ed.  I  went  to  the  nearest  village  and  learned  ^  poor,  how  many  women  commit  suicide  over 
that  nearly  all  the  people  in  it  were  pirates,  i  the  loss  of  just  as  much  as  I  spent  to-day, 
I  prayed  for  that  village,  and  then  returned  •  how  many  places  are  without  the  Gospel 
to  the  boat  and  put  on  my  other  straw  shoe,  just  because  there  is  no  money  to  send  a 
Now  there  is  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  that  preacher,  I  dare  not  indulge  in  luxuries." 
village. 


(« 


It  is  wonderful,  very  wonderful ;  I  have 


Preaching  in  Prison. 


experienced  it  I  had  put  a  lot  of  peanuts  !  He  went  to  the  prison  and  preached  to  the 
on  a  boat  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  prisoners.  He  dwelt  first  on  the  brother- 
board  myself  when  a  voice  said  in  my  heart,  hood  of  man.  The  missionary,  he  claimed, 
'Wait  till  to-morrow.'    I  obeyed.    The  boat  practiced  this  doctrine  while  Confucius  only 

'  sprung  a  leak  out  at  sea,  and  the  crew  barely  preached  it  "  The  missionary-  conies  across 
succeeded  in  keeping  afloat  after  throwing  the  ocean  to  teach  us,  he  comes  to  this  vile 
all  the  cargo  overboard.  One  more  person  dungeon  to  visit  you,  he  urges  you  to  repent 
on  the  boat  would  have  sunk  it."  and  to  receive  tlie  Saviour.  Day  after  to- 
During  the  narration  of  these  incidents  nionow  is  Christmas,  and  your  Christian 
"Carvosso's"  face  never  lost  its  fascinating  fellow-prisoner  must  celebrate  the  day  by 
smile.  His  eyes  shone  and  (lanced  like  those  tolling  you  all  about  Jesus  and  by  sharing 
of  a  child  when  it  catches  sight  of  its  homo-  some  of  the  good  things  he  may  have  with 
coming  parents.  Each  sentience  was  a  shout  you.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  all  brothers, 
of  joy.  The  intorruptions  of  the  in terp rotor  we  have  one  common  ancestor,  though  we 
only  helped  him  gather  fi-esh  momentum,  bear  different  surnames.  Now  we  are  going 
He  would  have  spoken  till  midnight  had  he  to  pray,  kneel  with  us  and  with  your  fellow- 
not  seen  with  his  remarkable  concern  for  prisoner,  who  is  a  Chnstian.  We  are  broth- 
others  that  an  early  bed  should  pn^cede  an  ers ;  our    heavenly   Father  will  hear  each 

•early  march.    His    planning  for  others  is  one."    Half  a  dozen  chains  rattled  in  unison 

often  both  surprising  and  amusing ;  he  seems  as  the  bearers  knelt  for  the  first  time  before 

to  act  by  intuition.  I  will  give  a  few  in-  the  Unseen.  While  "Carvosso"  prayed  one 
stances  of  this  under                                        i  or  two  wept  bitterly.    He  prayed  for  the 
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magistrate  who  had  treated  us  all  rudely  announce  us  at  the  chapel,  so  that  a  cup  of 
and  the  prisoners  cruelly.  The  silence  of  tea  might  be  ready.  He  now  took  up  the 
the  chains  during  his  prayer  wiis  impressive,  old  man's  burden  and  continued  his  sermon. 
The  filthy  dungeon  seemed  to  turn  into  a  dividing  the  same  into  the  most  natural 
palace.  Again  and  again  he  exhorted  them  heads,  subheads,  and  periods.  It  was  a 
before  we  said  *'  peace  "  to  celebrate  Christ-  flow  of  unstudied  oratory  such  as  I  have 
mas  and  "  remember  you  are  brothers.*'  rarely  heaixl. 

Friday  morning  he  was  to  lead  the  way  i  When  night  came  on  we  were  still  on  the 
into  the  mountains  to  his  home  where  reviv-  mountain  road;  walking  became  difficult, 
al  meetings  were  in  progress.  He  was  not  andalivelyimagination,  stimulated  by  many 
in  the  party,  however,  the  first  twelve  miles,  i  true  tiger  stories,  had  a  complete  menagerie 
At  noon  he  overtook  us  and  urged  that  in- '  of  wild  beasts  in  wooded  ravine  and  rocky 
stead  of  going  to  his  home  we  better  go  to  gorge.  **  Let  me  call  aloud,"  said  "  Canos- 
the  home  of  the  poor  Christian  prisoner  and  i  so,**  **  and  note  the  result/*  He  called,  and, 
comfort  his  family.  "  Their  sorrow  on  hear- ;  in  a  moment  lanterns  and  torches  were  seen 
ing  of  our  failure  to  secure  his  release  will  approaching  about  a  mile  olT  across  the  val- 
be  very  great ;  let  us  go  and  pray  with  them.**  j  ley.  "  O,  our  faithful  Gui-dung,  brethren !  *' 
It  was  an  imex[)ected  but  welcome  change  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  sent  them  word  at  noon  to 
of  our  plans.  Not  even  the  chair  coolies  ob-  have  their  lights  ready  to  help  us  if  night 
jected,  though  it  meant  rough  roads  and  a  overtook  us,  and  see  how  true  they  are.*' 
late  supper.  But  they  had  disputes  among  We  read  the  Christmas  lessons  and  re- 
themselves  and  occasionally  became  loud  joiced  and  sorrow^ed  together.  *X'arvosso** 
and  too  epithet ic.  spoke  of  the  feast  that  was  being  held  twen- 

"  Remember  you  are  brothers,"  **  Can'os-  ty  miles  away  in  the  Hok-chiang  dimgeon. 
so"  would  say  to  them.  "If  you'll  listen  He  told  how  his  message  of  the  brotherhood 
I'll  tell  you  a  story.  Everyone  has  a  con- ;  of  man  was  received  by  the  prisoners  and 
science,  but  we  often  forget  or  ignore  this !  how  some  of  them  wept  as  we  prayed  with 
fact,  and  hence  many  of  our  disputes.  A  them.  "Surely,  surely,*'  he  added,  "they 
man  brought  me  some  wx)od,  and  I  paid  him  accepted  the  message,  and  1  believe  God  is 
a  dollar.  But  a  moment  later  when  we  were  keeping  our  Christian  brother  in  prison  in 
closing  up  the  whole  account  he  declared  he  j  order  to  save  some  of  the  guilty  wretches." 
had  not  received  the  dollar.  Now,  I  did  not  He  then  brought  out  his  string  of  round  sea 
say  to  him,  *You  are  trying  to  cheat  me;  biscuit,  and  distributing  one  apiece  urged 
you  are  a  scoundrel.'  But  I  paid  him  the  all  to  forget  sorrow  and  be  meriy.  "Don't 
dollar  again,  and  as  he  started  home  I  simply  thank  me,"  he  said,  "but  thank  the  Lonl 
said,  *  Think  about  it  and  look  in  your  w^ho  brought  Mr.  Welch  to  this  countrj'  and 
purse,  maybe  you  can  remember  or  find  i  put  it  in  his  heart  to  give  me  the  dollar;  I 
the  dollar.*  He  had  gone  but  a  minute  when  '  did  not  buy  them  with  my  money.*' 
he  came  back  and  handed  me  the  dollar.  !  Next  morning  we  started  for  his  home. 
You  see  every  man  has  a  conscience."  j  five  miles  distant.    On  our  way  we  passed 

This  little  homily  was  used  twice  to  good   through  the 
purpose  during  the  afternoon.    Climbing  a  |  Bicightest  Spot 

steep  hill  we  met  an  old  man  with  a  load  of  I  know  of  in  China.  It  is  a  small  hamlet  of 
potatoes.    "  Carvosso  *'  opened  conversation   fifty  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 

Christians.  Some  of  them  have  been  to 
Singapore  and  were  converted  under  Dr. 
Luering's  labors.    They  believe  in  Chris- 


in  due  form.    He  said:  "So,  then,  you  are 

nine  yeai*s  my  senior  and  your  surname  is 

Gu  an<l  mine  is  Hng,  yet  we  are  brothers, 

we  have  but  one  original  ancestor.    I  would  tians  shaking  hands  with  (not  at)  each  other; 

like  to  carr>'  your  load,  but  I  have  walked  they  believe  that  there  is  some  religion  in 

fifteen  miles,  and  my  feet  are  sore.    Here*s  carrying   a    handkerchief,    having    neatly 

my  young  fellow-Christian,  he'll  carry  your  trimmed  finger  nails,  and  clean,  though  bare 


load  while  I  tell  you  a  story.    To-morrow  is 
Christmas,  the   day   on  which  Jesus  was 
bom,"  etc. 
We  were    approaching  Dang-cia  Cliapel, 


feet.  Some  of  them  got  into  a  quarrel  with 
a  neighboring  village  before  they  were  con- 
verted, and  these  friends  in  disguise  came 
and  took  revenge  by  burning  the  idol  temple. 


and  "Carvosso  **  called  to  his  "  fellow-Chris- '  Idolatrj'  had  for  generations  been  a  special 
tian^to  put  down  the  old  man's  load  and  curse  to  them  and  plunged  them  into  the 
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poverty  that  now  bears  them  down.  The 
Christians  praised  God  when  they  saw  the 
ruins  of  their  temple,  and  the  few  heathen 
were  unable  to  restore  it. 

"Carvosso"  said,  "Let  us  go  quick  and 
straight  through,  or  the  Christians  will  com- 
pel us  to  call  at  their  chapel;  you  can  call 
on  your  return  Monday,  besides,  we  shall  see 
them  at  the  meeting  to-morrow.'*  However, 
the  barefooted  children  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  roadside,  and  I  could  not  deny  them. 
They  led  the  way  and  tried  to  sing,  **  We  i 
praise  thee,  O  God,"  as  they  went.  In  the  . 
little  chapel  (8  feet  by  10)  we  found  traces 
of  the  humble  feast  they  had  held  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  was  touching  beyond  anything 
of  the  kind  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Four 
small  paper  lanterns  with  the  characters  for , 
"  Methodist "  painted  on  them ;  a  red  cloth 
a  foot  wide  and  five  feet  long  above  the 
imaginary  altar,  a  bouquet  of  camelias  on  the 
plain  table.  Such  were  the  decorations.  As 
we  entered  the  place  became  crowded.  We 
sang  and  read  the  Christmas  storj'. 

Then  "Carvosso"  told  the  story  of  the 
dollar  and  distributed  his  hard  cakes.  Never 
did  a  palace  witness  a  scene  of  greater  and 
more  heartfelt  ngoicing.  I  noticed  "  Car- 
vosso  "  giving  special  attention  to  one  man, 
saying,  "Kneel  with  us,  just  kneel  with  us, , 
and  on  this  blessed  Christmas  Day  worsJiip 
our  heavenly  Father  with  us;  we  are  all 
brothers,  you  know ;  kneel !  kneel !  "  The 
man  did  not  run  or  stand  straight,  but 
bowed  with  us  in  prayer. 

"Carvosso  **  wius  filled  with  the  Spirit  and 
*•  prophesied  **  ahnid,  sa>ing,  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lonl  is  witli  us  guiding  our  f(K)t«;teps ; 
he  helped  us  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel 
magistrate  and  gave  us  a  message  to  the 
prisoners ;  he  comforted  the  sorrowing  Gui- 
dung  brethren  and  gavr»  us  a  feast  in  their 
midst;  he  moved  the  guest  from  across  the 
ocean  to  give  his  trea<<ure,  and  we  eat  the 
bread  of  rejoicing  all  the  way.     When  I. 


would  have  hastened  my  steps  and  passed 
on  the  Spirit  would  not  suffer  the  mission- 
ary', but  led  him  to  this  habitation  of  poverty 
and  peace.  Only  two  remained  hardened 
among  this  people,  and  lo !  one  of  them  prays 
with  us  this  Christmas  Day. 

**  *  We  praise  thee,  O  God, 
For  the  Son  of  thy  love,'  *'  etc. 

Singing  and  "prophesying,**  we  returned 
to  the  main  road  and  at  noon  reached  Ng- 
cia,  the  home  of  "Canosso.**  He  had  been 
away  so  much  the  last  few  months  that  his 
"Benjamin**  did  not  know  him  and  would 
not  be  caressed  by  him.  His  voice  trembled 
as  he  told  me  about  it,  but  he  added,  "By 
and  by  he'll  recognize  me  again.** 

On  Sunday  morning  he  t(X)k  his  first  lesson 
in  the  Romanized  Colloquial,  saying,  "The 
missionary  says  it  will  increase  my  useful- 
ness if  I  can  read  the  Bible  myself ;  I  am 
going  to  make  a  beginning  now,  and  though 
nearly  fifty  years  old  I  shall  learn  to  read 
the  Bible.**  At  the  close  of  the  school  he 
said,  "Wait!  wait!  all  wait.*'  Then  followed 
the  stor>'  of  the  dollar  in  detail.  "  The  mis- 
sionary said  if  I  did  not  ride  Mr.  Welch 
would  be  displeased  a))out  the  dollar ;  I  rode 
six  miles  and  sp<»nt  twenty  cents;  at  Hok- 
chiang  I  saw  the  missionarj'  slip  a  dollar 
into  the  hand  of  our  Christian  prisoner.'* 
"My  dollar  was  given  secretly,  how  could 
you  S€*e  it  V  **  asked  the  missionary.  "  I  saw 
him  give  the  dollar,"  continued  "  Carvosso," 
"and  immediately  went  and  Ixmght  thirty 
cents'  worth  to  add  to  the  prison  feast,  add- 
ing a  few  trifles  of  my  own.  I  then  had  fifty 
cents  left,  and  therewith  we  have  had  a  feast 
of  hanl  cakes  at  Gui-dung,  Lai-ka,  and  at 
last  here  at  my  own  home.  Blessed  be  the 
ever-present  Holy  Spirit.** 

**  We  praise  thee,  O  God, 
For  the  Son  of  thy  love,"  etc.. 

he  sang  once  more  as  the  nMnainder  of  the 
dollar  left  his  generous,  helpful  hands. 


VILLAGE   LIFE  IN   SWITZERLAND. 


BY   EWAX   M 

THE  Swiss  are  not  a  peo])le  that  dwell  in 
cities.  Altliough  for  three  centuries  they 
have  been  rcM*koned  among  the  most  skillful 
artificers  in  Eiirop<»,  still  the  old  love  of  free 
moiuitain  atr!K>sphere,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  Swiss  are  still  mainly  a  pastoral 
people,  has  kept  them  from  crowding  into 


ACPHERSON. 

large  towns.  Besides  the  few  great  centers 
of  population  at  Geneva,  Basel,  Berne,  Zu- 
rich, and  Neuchatel,  there  are  here  and 
thens  as  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  with  its  houses 
almost  all  windows,  wh(*n*  busy,  delicate 
fingei*s  keep  working  at  hairspring  and  fly- 
wheel as  long  as  daylight  lasts,  or  at  Saint 
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Gall,  where  the  exquisite  Swiss  muslins  and  twelve  thousand  souls   scattered    through 

embroideries  are  wrought  in  the  homes  of  some  half  dozen  villages, 

the  people,  communities  large  enough  to  be  For  the  dwellings,  here  is  one  which  may 

called  important  cities ;  but  these  are  excep-  serve  as  a  type :  It  stands  about  three  yards 

tions.  Large  factories  of  any  kind  are  hardly  back  from  the  hard,  smooth,  scrupulously 


to  be  found  outside  of  Basel  and  Zurich. 

But  neither  are  the  Swiss  dwellers  in  iso- 
lated homesteads.  Mutual  protection  was, 
most  probably,  the  original  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  thousands  of  villages  that 
lie  scattered  over  the  slopes  and  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps.  The  village  scheme  of 
life,  moreover,  corresponds  to  two  strong 
tendencies  of  the  Swiss  nature.  The  Switzer 
is  economical  to  a  marvel,  and  he  loves  the 
companionship  of  his  fellow-men. 

Those  vast  glittering  ice-monsters  creep- 


clean  road,  separated  from  it  by  a  little  con- 
duit, on  the  far  side  of  which  stretch  sundry 
square  feet  of  grass,  decked  out  with  gen- 
tians, poppies,  carnations,  roses.  At  one  side 
of  the  house  stands  a  neat  pile,  built  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  straw  and  manure.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  of  wood  only— Swiss  pine — but 
never  was  wood  used  for  building  to  finer 
advantage.  There  is  hardly  a  sign  of  paint 
on  the  outside,  nor  will  you  find  any  when 
you  enter.  Two  long,  low  windows,  each, 
divided  vertically  by  heavy  wooden  mullions. 


ing  so  deliberately,  but  so  irresistibly,  down  and  again  by  a  horizontal  beam,  and  each 
from  the  giant  mountain  tops  have  left  but ;  compartment  filled  with  small  panes,  occupy 
little  space  for  tillage  or  for  grazing,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  front.    The 


the  people  who  would  win  a  subsistence 
from  the  soil  of  the  Glacier  -Land  can  do  so 
only  by  bestowing  upon  it  infinite  labor  and 
infinite  care. 

Within  an  area  of  barely  15,500  square 
miles  Switzerland  holds  a  population  of 
nearly  3,000,000,  made  up  from  three  distinct 
races,  speaking  three  living  languages 
with  numerous  dialectic  variations,  prof  ess- 


shutters  are  outside,  and  slide  up  and  down 
in  grooves.  Over  these  is  another  row  of 
windows,  yet  another  window  filling  in  the 
wide  triangular  gable,  and  last,  the  broad 
projecting  edges  of  the  low-pitched  roof, 
supported  by  rafters,  the  ends  of  which  are 
reinforced  by  massive  corbels. 

Perched  up  on  a  shelf  over  the  topmost 
window  is  an  old-fashioned  beehive,  made  of 


ing  Catholicism  and  three  diCferent  forms  of  coiled  straw.    The  fiowers,  in  boxes  on  all 


Protestantism.  Much  diversity  in  manners 
and  customs  is  only  to  be  expected.  Yet  a 
strongly  marked  character  there  is  common 
to  life  in  all  Swiss  villages.  The  air  of  sober 
though  cheery  content,  of  quiet,  unpreten- 
tious, democratic  dignity,  of  studious  thrift, 


the  window  ledges,  form  a  grateful  relief  to 
the  mellow  brown  of  the  time-staineil  wood- 
work, for  the  only  decorative  coloring  em- 
ployed on  the  building  is  in  the  carved  and 
painted  inscriptions  in  German  characters 
on  the  projecting  ends  of  beams  and  the 


belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  people ;  the  panels  between  the  windows.  Standing  on 
signs  of  mutual  dependence  and  helpful- 1  the  other  side  of  the  road,  you  can  see  that 
ness,  of  intimate  community  of  interests,  j  the  heavy  shingled  roof  is  held  in  place  by 
are  everywhere  apparent  in  the  manner  of  great  bowlders,  and  also  that  it  is  covered 


their  daily  lives. 


with  soft  green  moss,  an  inevitable  growth 


Suppose  we  enter  on  a  fine  summer  day  a  in  this  moist  climate.  There,  at  the  side,  is 
village  of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  the  entrance  door,  with  its  little  fiight  of 
There  are  no  streets.    The  houses  stand  at  \  w^ooden  stairs. 

irregular  intervals  along  the  road,  and  there  The  dwelling  we  have  been  contemplating 
are  not  so  many  of  them  as  the  size  of  the  is  the  home  of  three  families ;  most  of  the 
community  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  '  houses  in  this  village  shelter  more  than  one 
most  important  and  most  imposing  build-  family.  If  you  enter  this  house  you  will  find 
ing  is  the  com  m  unal  schoolhouse.  It  is  built ,  within  an  atmosphere  of  even  more  delightful 
of  stone,  three  stories  high,  in  the  midst  of ,  neatness  and  cleanliness  than  the  exterior 
pleasant  playing-fields,  with  plenty  of  shade  promises ;  carpetless  floors  of  creamy,  un- 
trees  about  it.  The  village  courthouse,  if  '  painted  pine  wood,  a  low-raftered  ceiling  of 
there  l>e  one,  is  not  easy  to  find ;  the  "  drink  the  same  material,  pine  wood  walls;  but 
hall  "  is  not  conspicuous ;  the  church  is  not ,  there  is  plenty  of  carving,  cleverly  wrought 
worth  coming  a  long  way  tolook  at,  although  in  maple,  beech,  or  walnut  from  the  lower 
people  come  many  miles  to  worship  there  on  valleys.  In  the  far  corner  stands  the  most 
Bondays,  for  its  congregation  numbers  over  important  object  in  the  room— the  tall  cylln* 
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drlcal,  white  porcelain  stove    ribbed 
bonds  of  polished  brass.    iLsUkuds  noi 
|)artitIoD  wall  to  save  space  and  to 
tuizv  fuel  b;  heatiDg  the  next  room 
as  this. 

Such  ia  the  sitting  room  of  one  family ;  it 
Is  twice  repeated  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
hoase.  The  room  is  empty  now,  father  and 
niDtber  being  both  at  work,  while  the  two 
boys,  not  jvl  flfteen,  are  obliged  by  law  to 
attend  school,  and  the  summer  vacation  has 
not  yet  begun.  There  is  one  grown  son  In 
the  family,  but  he  is  a  "wildheuer;"  that 
is,  he  earns  three  or  four  franca  a  day  by 
mowing  the  wild  grass  which  is  to  be  found 
growing  about,  in  patches  of  a  few  square 
yards  together,  on  abnost  inaccessible 
ledges  among  the  higher  moimtnln  peaks. 


ith  of  the  kins  and  harmonious  tinkUog  and 
clanging  of  thxir  bells  at  milking  time  \  but 
those  left  at  home  in  the  village  must  long 
for  the  "ranzdea  vaches  "—the  return  ot  the 


cows. 

Banz  des  vocbes  is  the  name  given  to  a 
class  of  melodies  that  recall  to  the  Swiss 
mouutaineer  all  the  eharm  ot  his  home ;  and 
no  wonder.  It  is  when  the  cattle  comedown 
from  the  mountains  that  an  Alpine  village 
quickens.  The  long  procession  ot  sleek, 
dappled  beauties  comes  winding  down  the 
slopes,  with  variously  pitched  tones  of  bells, 
from  the  tiniest  metal  sphere  not  more  than 
two  inches  in  diameter  tinkling  under  the 
throat  of  the  yearling  heifer,  to  the  great 
round  bell  almost  large  enough  for  a  steeple 
which  the  queen  cow  proudly  carries  on  her 
Od  the  day  fixed  by  law  to  begin  gathering  i  brazen -studded  collar.  There  is  much  low- 
this  "  wild  hay  "  the  wildheuer  is  away  with  '  ing  as  the  cows  recognize  their  homes. 
his  primitive  scythe,  his  steel-shod  staff.  The  alp  horns  sound  to  warn  stiagglers,  if 
and  his  fflmbing  irons,  and  it  may  be  a  week  I  there  be  any,  but  still  more  by  way  otgra- 
longer  before  be  drops  down  once  more  into  |  tuitous contribution lo  the chorusof  joy.   For 


the  village  to  get  a  fresh  supply  ot  food  and 
a  change  of  luien. 

As  tor  the  two  grown-up  daughters,  they 
set  out  a  month  since  with  their  milk  pails 
of  flne  white  wood,  scoured  until  they  shine 
like  porcelelQ,  packed  with  milking  stools, 
and  other  implements,  on  a  wagon,  and  fol- 
lowed the  village  lierd  ot  cows  to  the  moun- 
tain pastures.  These  pastures  belongtothe 
commune,  and  every  member  has  the  right 
to  grazf!  on  them  in  the  siinimer  as  many 
head  of  cattle  aa  he  has  fed  in  his  stalls 
through  the  winter.  Through  the  summer 
the  hei'd  will  graze  from  the  lowest  pasture 
to  the  highest  and  back  again. 

This  annual  migration  of  the  cows,  and, 
with  them,  sheep  and  goats,  affords  two  im- 
portant events  to  mark  the  pa-tsogeot  time  In 
apastoral  viUogelike  this.  We  are  supposing 
our  visit  to  corao  between  the  great  exodi 


;,  the  days  of  their  open-air  holiday 
are  ended;  tor  the  school  children,  the  sea- 
son of  regular  hours  in  the  class  n>oni  is  at 
hand  ;  tor  all,  the  village  life  is  almut  to  re- 
commence OS  a  tully  united  and  concerted 
whole.  Swiss  children,  ineredible  as  it  moy 
appear,  do  not  regard  school  as  the  crueiest 
hardship  in  lite,  partly  because  their  vaca- 
tions mean  hanl  manual  labor,  partly  also 
because  the  system  followed  in  Swiss 
schools  is  based  .upon  the  wisdom  ot  Henry 
Pcstalozzi. 

From  the  home-coming  of  the  cows  dates 
the  resumed  even  tenor  ot  the  village  life. 
Henceforth,  chained  each  in  her  own  e 
fully  cleaned,  well-sanded  stall,  where  she  la 
fed  with  hay  and  groomed  like  a  pet  horse, 
the  cow  will  be  milked  at  early  dawn;  the 
whole  family  will  assemble  at  the  simple 
breakfast  of  rye  bread,  eheese,  and  coffee. 


to  the  Alps  in  the  spring  and  the  return  of  '  before  the  children  set  out  for  school,  and 
the  herds  in  the  autumn.     By  "Alps"  is  to  I  their  elders  for  the  daily  round  ot  bread- 


be  understood  l^erenotalithat  that  term  sig- 
nifies in  tlie  geot^phies,  but  the  originai 
and  more  restricted  meaning  ot  the  term 
— mountains pasturi's.  While  the  herds  are 
away  on  tiio  Al^ s  tlien  the  village  is,  neeefi- 
eq^ly,  somewhat  deserted.  It  is  a  jolly 
CJine.  no  doubt,  tor  the  herd.'imen  and  milk- 
maids in  their  summer chal<ls,  thousandBot 
feet  above  the  village,  where  the  deep,  mcl- 


winnlng  labor;  the  family  circle  will  be 
complete  at  every  one  ot  the  five  daily  meula, 
when  the  stiff-looking  wooden  chairs  are 
drawn  up  to  tho  table,  and  the  service  of 
brilliantly  polished  maplewood  Iwwls,  pitch- 
ers, and  cups  arc  set  out 

Having  taken  note  of  the  table  furnish- 
ings, it  may  l>e  in  order  to  glance  at  the 
dress— the  everyday  dress— ot  the  family. 


lowtones  of  the  herdsman'salp  bom  sounds  j  Time  was  when  each  canton  had  \\s  o 
morning  and  evening  over  the  glaciers,  and  '  very  pecuhar  costume,  but  increasied  traffic 
the  musical  yodel  mingles  with  the  lowing  |  Ims  in  Switzerland,  £is  elsewhere,  tended  to 
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obliterate  picturesque  distinctions  of  this 
kind.  Tlie  women  still  like  to  show,  on  Sun- 
days and  other  holidays,  their  dazzliugly 
white  chemisettes  brimming  over  the  tops 
of  neatly  laced  bodices ;  th(?y  have  retained 
a  fondness  for  long  and  massive  silver 
chains  looped  under  the  arms  and  fastened 
before  and  behind  with  little  silver  rosettes, 
and  all  over  Switzerland  the  wide-brimmed, 
flower-decked  feminine  straw  hat  is  com- 
mon. But  on  the  whole,  as  they  sit  here  at 
their  "daily  bread,"  the  feminine  attire  is  a 
uniformly  dark  woolen  stuff,  of  a  sort  well 
calculated  to  resist  wear  and  hide  diit. 
That  of  the  men  is  much  the  same  as  to  ma- 
terial. One  pair  of  boots  lasts  a  man  an  in- 
definite time.  They  ai*e  heavy  lace-ups ;  the 
sole  and  heel  are  made  out  of  one  solid  piec^e 
of  wood,  studded  with  big,  long-headed 
nails. 

In  the  matter  of  underwear  a  Swiss  peas- 
ant is  gtMierally  better  supplied  with  linen 
than  people  of  other  lands  who  think  them- 
selves rich.  But,  then,  washing  day  in  a 
Swiss  village  comes  not  oftener  than  three 
or  four  times  in  a  year. 

The  family  meal  is  brief  and  light,  for  the 


great  principle  of  Swiss  diet  appears  to  be 
to  eat  often  and  sparingly. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  and  yet  a 
little  twilight  remains,  they  gather  by  the 
roadside,  or  on  the  village  green,  if  there  be 
one,  and  sing.  As  there  is  a  rifle-shooting 
club  in  every  commune,  so  there  is  a  sing- 
ing club  in  every  village  of  any  size,  and 
wuth  the  singing  club  goes  the  village  band. 
This  last  is  in  requisition  on  the  great  day 
when  the  most  deser\'ing  children  of  the 
school  receive  their  prizes. 

The  village  wedding  shall  bring  down  the 
curtain  on  this  sketch  of  village  life.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding  is  on  Sunday. 
In  the  morning,  before  going  to  church,  the 
guests  meet  at  the  bride's  house  to  partake 
of  wine,  soup,  and  fritters.  After  the  mar- 
riage ^ceremony  the  party  go  in  procession 
to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  dinner  is 
served ;  the  priest  delivers  a  long  discourse, 
and  other  orators  hold  forth.  In  the  evening 
there  is  dancing,  and  at  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night the  guests  form  a  ring  around  the 
wedded  pair  and  take  off  their  crowns,  and, 
after  a  few  words  of  encouragement  they 
are  left  alone.— T/>e  Chaxitanquan, 


THE  REFLEX  INFLUENCE  OF  MISSIONS. 

BY  MRS.   HARVEY  A.   JONES. 
(A  paper  read  before  a  missiouary  meeting  in  Saint  liOuis.) 

1.  Our  missions  give  a  broader  riew  0/ 1  supports  and  educates  a  little  girl  in  India. 
mankind.  \  What  pride  we  take  in  her!  We  read  about 

In  every  land  we  find  our  own  brothers  her  people ;  we  study  her  countr>\  Every- 
and  sisters  struggling,  hungering,  feeling  thing  about  Nina  and  her  people  interests  us. 
after  Gk)d.  I  was  once  a  missionaiy  myself.  She  has  become  the  most  vital  power  in  our 
sent  to  w^ork  among  the  Mormons.  I  was  ■  society.  In  studying  Nina,  her  people,  her 
surprised  to  find  among  that  deluded  people  ,  country,  and  her  religion  we  have  become 
mothers  and  daughters  whose  loves,  hopes,  interested  in  every  girl  who  is  without  our 
and  fears  were  as  my  own.     Mothers  caress  '  Christ.    The  children  are  interested  in  Nina. 


their  children  as  do  we ;  children  cling  to 
their  mothers  as  ours  do ;  hearts  ache  with 
sorrow  and  lips  utter  as  fervent  prayers  as 


They  ask  about  her  home,  the  rice  she  eats, 
the  fruits  and  grains  that  grow  there ;  and 
then  they  look  on  the  map  for  the  great  dark 


do  our  own.  They  are  our  sisters,  our  broth-  spots  where  so  many  benighted  boys  and 
ers.  They  need  our  Christ,  who  died  for  all '  girls  hold  out  their  hands  to  us  and  repeat 
of  us.  Since  that  experience  among  the  the  Macedonian  call.  Shall  we  not  tell  them 
Mormons  I  never  think  of  those  who  know  of  the  children's  Saviour— how  he  takes  the 
not  Christ  as  I  used  to  think.  They  are  |  little  ones  in  his  arms  and  blesses  them  ? 
Go<r8  sons  and  daughters  strayed  away,  Our  children  pray  for  Nina ;  then  they  pray 
and  our  mission  is  to  bring  them  back  to  the  for  all  children  who  know  not  Jesus.  To  be 
fold.  My  work  is  not  done  till  every  long- 1  fully  aroused  over  one  lost  soul  is  to  feel  the 
ing  soul  knows  of  Jesus.  !  weight  of  a  lost  world. 

2.  Missions  tencJi  us  much  about  the  icorkl  3.  Missions  stimidate  the  work  at  home, 
in  which  vf  lire.  The  Woman's  Home  Mis-  Did  vou  ever  notice  that  the  Churches  that 
slonary  Society  of  the  CkK)de  Avenue  Church  do  most  for  missions  are  the  most  prosper- 
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ous  at  home?  You  have  thought  that  thi'ir  5.  Mi>sic»iis  fitimttlaie  ftraijer. 
inteuse  biterest  at  home  gave  thoiu  uiissii'ii- 1  ^Vhat  im>ther  t*ver  K'Ut  a  m>ii  to  China, 
ary  zeal.  Better  say  that  being  iuu-rt'^t^'il  India,  or  Afrioa  whose  prayei*s  did  not  go 
in  u  lost  world,  the  world's  Redtn-'nuT  has  ever  after  him  V  What  rhurrh  standing  a 
entered  into  their  Chureh  to  abid*:*,  uiid  his  si»n  or  daughter  to  the  lost  «»nes  does  not  re- 
quiokening  spirit  gives  life  and  light.  ji»ie<.*  at   every  token  of  sueeess  nnd   eon- 

Dr.  Andrew  Fuller  said  of  his  ehun-h :  fttantly  pray  the  "(t^kI  of  nations  "  u*  sfK>ed 

"  There  was  a  tiuie  in  my  ministn-  marked  the  work  of  ix*seue  ?  Do  thes*^  prayois  n)t»an 
by  the  moat  systematic  effort  to  eomfort  my  nothing?  Do  they  not  bring  their  o\\n  if- 
people.  But  the  more  I  tried  t(»  <-omfort  ward?  Think  of  the  millions  <if  ]>niyera 
them  the  more  they  eomplained  <»f  doubts?  treusui\*d  up  in  ht^avi'n,  si'nt  up  by  fathers, 
and  darkness.  I  knew  not  what  to  di».  At  mothei-s,  churches,  CVmfonMiet's.an*!  symnls. 
last  itpleascMi  God  t<)  diivct  my  attention  to  GikI  h«»lds  them  in  n'membrantN*,  and  will 
the  I »erishing  heathen  of  India.  I  thought  turn  tliem  l>ack  uix>n  the  heads  of  those 
that  we  had  been  living  for  oui>flve>  and  who  sent  th«'m  to  the  thn>ne.  Missions  bind 
not  earing  for  their  souls.  I  s]>oke  a>  I  the  whole  wi.irlil  together  in  pniyrr  and  sym- 
felt.   My  serious  |K*ople  wondered  and  wi'pt.    pathy. 

Thny  began  to  talk  alx»ut  missions.  Th<'y  <*i.  ^^s}<^on:i  hnrr  ^/imt  the  vnrhl  smnr  nf 
ectUected  money.  We  met  and  prayed  ff»r  the   ?/x  ^in'titest  htTnr.t. 

heathen;  we  considen^l  what  we  eouhl  4I0,  Wf  ai-o  accusionuHl  to  go  heio  hunting 
and  then  did  the  best  we  rould.  The  sad  into  the  givat  struggles  of  armies,  wheiv  the 
lrf?eame  cheerful,  the  desjn.^nding  calm  :  and  swonl  thnists  the  heart  and  triumphs  in  tlie 
I,  instead  of  studying  ln»w  to  comfort  my  death  of  its  adversary:  or  we  go  into  the 
fl<K*k,  was  comforted  by  them.*'  worid  of  fiction  or  romance  an*l  ixwul  of  the 

They  were  thus  drawn  out  of  themselves,  exploits  of  imaginary  heroines.  Hut  for 
God  bless«*<l  them  while  lh»*v  tried  ti»  be  a  Go<rs  true  and  tried  ones  th«^n^  i>  no  U^tter 
blessing  to  others.  This  is  the  universal  place  to  go  tlian  ti>  the  missionary  lields. 
experience.  The  church  that  helps  others  What  noble  n a m«'s  we  read  the i\^!  TIhmv  is 
helps  itself.  The  interest  we  take  in  tht»  Can\v  in  his  co]»bhT's  rhair  plugging  shoes 
heathen  comes  back  to  us  **  compoun<led."  with  hi>  hands,  communing  with  God  in  his 
Our  vessels  n*t  urn  heap'd  up,  shakt'n  down,  lieart,  and  bnathing  a  foii>tant  ]»raycr  tor 
and  nmning  over.  ilarkene*!  liearts  in  India.     He  lifts  his  eyes 

4.  Our  missions  q^r^*  a  hmmln'  vifir  nf  fn»m  his  Bible  to  the  map  which  shinvs  bv 
OntVs  Church.  dark  blots  all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

The  old  idea  that  the  Cliurch  is  for  **  me  and  <'ries  in  agony  that  (iod  will  send  light 
and  my  wife,  my  son  .T«ihn  and  his  wife,  us  to  th«*s»»  benighteil  ones, 
four  and  no  more,"  dies  out  when  tht»  mis-  "  An*  y<iu  going,  after  all.  to  do  nothing?" 
sionaiy  fire  is  kimlled.  When  our  ht^arts  said  he  to  Andn^w  Fuller,  at  the  close  of  thi» 
take  in  God'-i  world  of  lo^t  sheep,  then  tht»  Haptist  Association,  17'.»*2.  when  they  wt»ii* 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  comes  to  his  Hock  about  to  adjourn  without  sen*ling  si>me  one 
and  leads  them  into  the  pla<*es  of  tender  t«»  Tn<lia.  All  else  was  lu^thinj?  ti»  hint  till 
grass;  and  we  are  not  content  till  all  the  India  was  saved.  One  year  lat«'r  he  In^gan 
lost  sheep  a i*e  safe  ill  the  f.»ld.  his  work  in  Cah'utta.     With  an  ox  Iwll  he 

What  a  picture  rises  before  me  as  I  writel  Awnt  through  the  >^ti*eet>  calling  men  to  hear 
I  lose  sight  of  the  walls  of  our  little  church.  theGos|vel  of  lovt\  You  know  the  rest  ht>w 
The  world  is  a  gi'eat  temple.  All  nations  ht^  toiled  in  the  fa<'tories,  slept  on  th«»  ban> 
press  to  <'nter.  From  sea  to  si^a  the  whiUe  earth, '*  became  all  thingstoall  men,  that  ho 
world  over  CT«)d's  chosen  ones  join  hands  mi^ht  save  some;**  how,  in  ad4lili«»n  to  his 
and  sing  with  joy:  IIebr«»w,  (lieek.  Latin,  Gernum.and  Fn»neh, 

he  h»arneil    ovt»r  thirty  dialects  of    In<lia, 
and    gavi^  our    bless*Ml    wonl    to  as  many 

tongues. 

Our  (Miurcli  is  no  longer  lM^un<le(l  by  a  Did  he  then  die  V  Nol  (nHl's  heroes  never 
comnumity, a  State,  a  <-ontinent.  "Our  par-  die!  They  are  taken  up  in  hiscluiriot  i»f  lliv. 
ish  is  the  world,"  and  the  work  of  the  Can'v  lives  as  a  bea^vMi  light  to  all  wht»  un- 
Churci)  is  never  done  till  tlie  whole  wi<le  dertake  gii^at  things  for  (iod.  And  then*  is 
world  is  saved.  Schwartz,  the  Dane,  of  whom  tl\e  famous 


**  .Tesus  shall  Tty\tn\  whfn-'»T  tlie  siin 
D<M-s  liis  siii-e«*<«sivr  iiiunirys  run/' 
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Ali  said :  "  Send  me  Schwartz,  the  Christian. 
He ^11  not  deceive  me." 

What  Carey  did  for  India  Robert  Morrison 
did  for  China.  He  put  on  a  Chinese  costume, 
and  even  tried  to  grow  a  "pigtail,"  that  he 
might  go  in  and  out  among  tho  Chinese  as  a 
brother,  and  thereby  win  them  to  Christ. 
He  gave  the  Bible  to  China  when  no  one 
dare  openly  to  teach  or  preach  to  them  of 
the  Christ  the  Bible  exalts. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Africa  which  sends 
back  the  voice  of  Melville  B.  Cox,  "  Let  a 
thousand  fall  before  Africa  is  abandoned," 
and  which  gave  back  the  skeleton  of  David 
Livingstone,  whose  body  was  consumed  in 
his  love  for  the  black  race  ? 

Turn  away  from  Columbus,  who  gave  us  a 
continent  by  accident ;  from  Cortes,  who  con- 
quered Mexico  for  gold,  and  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  man  who  faced  greater  dangers 
and  suiTered  greater  hardships,  not  for  silks 
or  spice,  nor  for  gold  or  fame,  but  for  love, 
such  a  love  as  Christ  had  when  he  left  his 
Father's  house  to  become  a  missionary  to 
our  lost  world.  Who  would  not  rather  rest 
in  the  grave  of  Livingstone  than  that  of 
Cortes,  Gcesar,  or  Napoleon  ? 

Where  is  there  a  grander  picture  than  Paul 
the  missionary  to  the  heathen?  There  in 
his  dungeon  he  waits  his  execution.     "I 


have  fought  a  good  fight,"  'said  he.  "You 
have  wasted  your  life,"  says  N«ro;  "and  I 
will  put  an  end  to  you."  But  did  Nero  put 
an  end  to  Paul  ?  He  put  an  end  to  himself, 
but  not  to  Paul. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Him  who  was  in 
form  like  God  and  who  deemed  it  no  robbery 
to  his  Father  to  claim  to  be  equal  with  him ; 
but  who  took  the  form  of  a  servant  and 
came  to  minister  and  to  die  for  a  rebellious 
world — whom  Gk)d  has  exalted  and  given  a 
name  before  every  name?  Wherefore  did 
he  so  exalt  him  ?  Was  it  not  for  his  work  of 
rescue?  Was  it  not  because  he  se^^'ed? 
Was  it  not  because  he  lifted  up  others  that 
the  Father  raised  him  higher?  He  gave 
himself  to  the  world  and  the  world  in  a  pas- 
sion of  love  flies  back  to  his  loving  arms. 
So  everyone  that  gives  to  God's  lost  ones 
shall  receive  more  abundantly.  Let  us  give, 
then,  not  to  benefit  the  heathen  only,  but  for 
the  blessing  we  ourselves  shall  receive ;  for  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  be  saved  unless  we  bring 
our  heathen  brothers  with  us.  Perhaps 
Christ  meant  just  this  when  he  said,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  and, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of 
these  least  ones,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." — Ceri- 
iral  Christian  Advocate, 


HOW   BEST  TO  TAKE  MISSIONARY  COLLECTIONS. 

BY  REV.   J.   D.   ARNOLD. 


HOW  best  to  take  a  collection  and  how 
best  to  present  the  great  interests  of  the 
Church  are  matters  of  first  importance.  In 
this  I  think  we  may  make  grave  mistakes. 
It  has  sometimes  been  placed  upon  the , 
ground  of  our  standing  in  the  Conference — 
our  desire  to  go  up  to  the  annual  meeting 
with  a  "clean  sheet,"  and  that  on  the 
Minutes  we  rank  with  the  best.  This 
may  be  a  laudable  desire,  and  I  have  no 
criticism  to  olTer,  yet  it  is  certainly  niU  the 
true  ground  on  which  to  stand,  and  I  do  not  ^ 
think  it  the  most  efficient  plan  for  raising ' 
our  collections.  Is  it  not  possible  that  these 
collections  can  be  made  a  monns  of  grace  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  thev  should  be ?  Ire- 
member  to  have  heard  of  a  Chureh  a  few 
years  ago  which  said  with  considerable  em- 
phasis that  they  wore  not  willing  to  be 
abased  and  belabored,  that  the  a«isessments 
of  the  Church  might  be  raised,  but  as  loyal  i 
servants  of  Christ,  their  Master,  they  only  i 


desired  to  know  what  their  duty  was,  and  it 
should  be  promptly  done.  In  the  collection 
taken  at  Forest  Hill : 

1.  I  advertised  the  time.  On  the  Sabbath 
before  I  told  them  plainly  that  I  would  take 
the  collection  on  the  next  Sunday,  and  they 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  remain 
at  home  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  I  said  I 
was  setting  no  traps  for  anybody,  and 
wanted  it  plainly  understood  that  I  in-, 
tended  to  set  none.  I  was  not  in  the  trap-  . 
ping  business.  I  earnestly  requested  every- 
one to  think  this  matter  over,  to  pray  it  over, 
and  give  as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them, 
and  from  love  to  Christ  and  loyalty  to  his 
cause,  and  said  that  I  believed  that  this  was 
the  true  ground  uppn  which  a  contribution 
could  be  asked  from  everyone. 

2.  It  was  kindly  urged  upon  all  that  this 
giving  be  done  with  a  willing  heart,  and  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  very  flrst^mpor- 
tance.    Attention  was  called  to  the  building 
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of  the  tabernacle ;  how  Moses  by  command  city  of  our  Goii  and  the  gates  of  pearl  he  will 

of  God  made  proclamation,  **  Whosoever  is  neither  be  in  the  triumphal  prvxvssion,  nor 

of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  join  the  mighty  song  of  the  redeenunl.    So 

of   the   Lord ;  "  and    how  all   the  women  far  from  it  he  must  hear  it  said,  **  Take  the 

brought  bracelets  and  rings  and  jewels  of  talent  fn>m  him ''— **  bind  the  unpix^fltable 

gold,  and  the  men  blue  and  purpl?  and  scar-  servant  "— "  cast  him  into  outer  darkness/' 

let  and  fine  linen,  '*a  willing  offering  imto  3.  Let  everyone  give.    This  was  the  rule 

the  liord,"  and  how  more  than  enough  was  under  the  old  dispensation.    If  one  iHMild 

brought  until  God  said  to  Moses,  ''  restrain  not  bring  a  bulloi*k,  then  bring  a  lamb;  if 

the  people  from  bringing."    How  gladly  was  not   a  lamb,  a    turtledove  or   a    brace  of 

thisbwork  done  by  willing  hearts  ami  willing  pigeons.    One  person  cannot  do  another's 

hands!    I  emphasize  this  because  it  is  the  giving.    Emphasize  this.    If  I  ex^nvt  an- 

scriptural  way  of  giving,  and  I  l>elieve  the  •  other  to  take  my  place  and  meet  my  n^sjH^n- 

most  successful  way  of  raising  money.  sibilities  here,  why  may  they  not  take  my 

I  have  felt  inclined  to  tell  people  plainly  place  at  the  nuirriagt^  supjx^r  of  the  Lamb  ? 

that  if  a  contribution  was  to  be  ground  out  Vanderbilt  cannot   jmy  the  wi<low*s  mite, 

of  them,  and  they  gave  only  under  prott*st, .  She  must  pay  lier  own  mite.    What  ground 

then  it  were  better   that  they  keep  their  of  rejoicing  can  anyone  have  that  a  coUec- 

money   in    their    pockets.     Our   heavenly  tion  has  been  i>aid  in  full  if  he  has  paid  no 

Father  is  no  mendicant.    He  is  no  beggar  at  part  of  it  ?    Why  rejoice  that  a  great  vic- 

our  door.     "  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  toiy  has  been  won  when  he  had  deserteil  ?   I 

hills  are  his."    Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  flrmly  believe  we  shall  make  a  decidtnlly 

moment  that  this  good  work  will  not  go  on  forward  movement  when  with  all  our  might 

if  he  should  fallout  of  the  ranks.    Good  men  we  put  these  collections  on  the  high  gn>und 

will  take  up  the  banner  and  the  hosts  of  Goil  of  duty  and  privilege,  and  feel  the  assurance 
will  move  on,  but  let  that  unfaithful  servant .  that  we  are  doing  God's  work  in  God*s  way. 
know  that  when  the  column  heads  to  the  [—Christian  Advi»caie, 


HEATHENISM   AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  REV.    ALBERT   A.    Ft'LTON,   OF  CHINA. 

HEATHENISM  is  stationary',  Christianity  the  snnuMiegraciing  w<.>rsliip  of  idols ;  and  no 

forever  aggressive.   Heathenism  is  not  heathen  country  on  earth  presents  a  diffeivnt 

only  stationary',  it   is  stagnation,  a  desert  record.     It  always  has  been  so,  and  forever 

without  an  oasis.  Christianity  is  the  onward  would  be  so  but  for  the  aggressiveness  of  tliat 
flow  of  a  mighty  current,  and  "  everything  kingdom  whose  foundations  and  supcrstruc- 

shall  live  whithersoever  the  river  Cometh.**  ture  Ix^ong  to**  those  things  which  cannot 

Been  from  a  distance,  heathenism  seems  to  be  shaken.** 
many  minds  to  have  certain  ethical  quali-  To  the  apathetic  spectat<">r  the  In^ginnings 
ties  to  which  the  word  **  desert  **  is  not  of  Christianity  in  India  and  China  compare 
strictly  applicable.  To  know  heathenism  we  but  faintly  with  the  glorious  i)eriod  when 
must  live  in  heathen  lands.  Europeans  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
travel  in  Asia;  they  never  choose  to  reside  the  Lord  as  the  watei-s  cover  th«^  sea.  Hun- 
there.  We  need  t<^  come  into  intimate,  vital  dreds  of  millions  have  nev«u-  even  heaid  t>f 
relation  with  the  political,  social,  moral  fab-  the  kn<nvle(lge  of  salvation.  **  What  of  the 
ric  of  heathenism  to  appreciate  tlie  purify-  night  ?  **  is  heanl  in  many  quartei-s,  and  he 
ing,  life-giving  power  of  Christianity.  Take  ,  knows  nothing  nf  the  facts  that  cannot  an- 
a  single  instance.  China  is  numerically  the  swer  truthfully.  "The  morning  cometh." 
mightiest  nation  on  earth.  The  teachinp:s  For  one  thing  is  as  sure  as  starlight,  and  that 
of  Confucius  have  shaped  the  character  of  is  that  there  is  no  morning  for  any  nation  on 
the  people  for  more  than  two  thousan<l  earth  apart  from  Christianity.  But  theiv 
years.  No  better  ethical  code  exists  out-  is  another  fact,  8us<*eptibl«»  of  easy  proof, 
side  of  the  Bible.  China  has  not  progressed  that  the  darkness  is  passing  away  in  ever}' 
one  inch  in  a  thousand  years.  C^ntur>'  land  where  Christianity  has  gained  a  foot- 
after  century  presents  the  same  grinding  |  hold, 
despotism,  the  same  depression  of  women,  |     Twenty  years  ago  not  half  of  the  provinces 
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of  China  had  a  single  chapel.  Now  every 
province  in  the  empire  is  occupied.  In  1807 
Morrison  reached  China,  and  battled  for 
twenty-four  years  in  isolation,  and  baptized 
his  first  convert  in  a  solitary  spot,  fearing 
the  persecution  of  the  authorities.  Contrast 
that  day  with  the  present,  and  who  will  deny 
that  the  darkness  is  passing  away  ? 

More  than  two  thousand  foreign  and  na- 
tive missionaries  reach  yearly  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  idolaters,  under  imperial  toler- 
ation of  the  faith  once  bitterly  persecuted. 
Local  persecutions  will  undoubtedly  occur, 
but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  of 
any  general  uprising  against  the  doctrines 
now  known  by  the  wisest  men  in  China  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  great  prosperity  of  those 
countries  where  these  tel[ichings  are  almost 
universally  accepted. 

Again,  it  may  be  most  trutlifuUy  affirmed 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were 
so  many  doors  flung  wide  open  for  evangel- 
istic efifort.  Tens  of  thousands  of  villages 
and  great  cities,  where  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  has  never  been  heard,  are  open  to 
Christian  workers.  Thousands  of  scholars 
have  heard  something  of  our  doctrines. 
China  is  a  land  of  scholars,  and  the  literary 
classes  rule  in  the  larger  part  of  the  empire. 
Hundreds  of  these  men  have  been  converted, 
are  now  giving  their  influence  to  establishing 
the  faith  that  they  once  ignorantly  despised. 
The  fact  that  hundreds  have  been  converted 
proves  that  tlie  proudest  classes  in  the  em- 
pire aR*  not  only  easily  accessible,  but  sus- 
ceptible of  conversion  in  common  with  other 
classes.  Idolatrous  i)ractices  and  super- 
stitious customs  were  abandoned,  and  a  new 
life  was  the  fniit  of  the  radical  change. 

Again,  the  direct  fruits  of  Christianity  are 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  power  ex- 
j)ended.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools, 
and  colleges  ai-e  having  their  influence  in 
mitigating  pn.'judioe  and  in  [gaining  willing 
hearers.    Presses  are  crowded  in  furnishing 


Bibles  and  tract^s,  which  find  sale  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior,  as  well  as-  in  the  mari- 
time provinces. 

The  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  the  found- 
ing of  Christianity  in  every  dark  land  is  the 
sublimest  cause  ever  committed  to  any  gen- 
eration of  Christians.  Heathenism  is  the 
abode  of  darkness,  oppression,  and  cruelty, 
and  no  one  knows  heathenism  who  denies 
this. 

The  great  fact  that  the  hearing  of -the 
Gospel  is  essential  to  belief  in  the  Gospel 
fixes  our  responsibility;  in  the  mysterj'  of 
the  fact  we  may  not  lose  our  responsibility 
because  of  the  fact. 

Pessimism  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  the 
lover  of  missions.  "  Discouragement "  is  a 
word  never  found  in  his  vocabulary'.  He 
may  become  slightly  despondent,  sometimes 
disappointed,  discouraged  never.  Christian- 
ity is  not  only  invincible;  it  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  Some  of  the  proudest  classes  in 
China  and  India,  the  strongholds  of  idolatry, 
have  been  reached  with  the  Gospel;  and 
millions  more  are  groping  for  the  light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  world's  wealth  is  in 
possession  of  Christian  nations. 

What  is  needed  to  hasten  universal  sub- 
mission to  the  ever-widening  kingdom  is 
unanimity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
Christians,  fostered  by  immovable  con- 
victions as  to  the  helpless,  hopeless  servi- 
tude of  scores  of  millions  whose  only  hope  is 
an  idol  of  wood  or  stone.  "  As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Intense  convic- 
tion means  intense  activity.  When  every 
Christian  becomes  a  light-l>earer  not  only 
will  the  darkness  rapidly  pass  away,  but  the 
glorious  period  will  be  speedily  ushered  in 
when  "  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  "  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." — Oolden 
Rule, 


MISSIONS   IX  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


TO  every  earnest  worker  in  this  garden  I 
of  the  Lord  the  question  presents  itself,  | 
sooner  or  later,  "  How  can  I  intert»st  these  i 
girls  and  boys,  these  young  men  and  maid-  \ 
ens,  in  the  great  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Church  ?  "    That  it  is  necessary  to  so  enlist 
their  sympathies  is  apparent,  if  we  realize 
that  unless  the   members   of  our  Sunday 


schools  are  taught  to  love  the  work,  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  give  for  it,  the  churcl^es 
of  the  next  generation  will  not  advance  in 
their  contributions,  and  tlie  whitening  fields 
will  cry  in  vain  for  reapers  to  come  from 
our  homes. 

When   Christ  commanded  his  disciples^ 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
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Ckxspei  to  every  creature,"  he   placed    no  niary  department  at  the  close  of  the  lesson 

limits  of  age,  sex,  or  opportunity  u|x»u  his  perio<l,  and  gives  the  little  ones  a  talk  on 

followers' obedience ;  and  while  the  tender  some  missionan*  topic,  such  as  India,  Af- 

ages  of  our  children  plai*e  restraints  \\\Mm  rica,  Syria,  etc.,  and,  if  possible,  exhibits 

their  following  the  command  litendly,  still  some  souvenir  of  that  country  to  the  chil- 

we  can  early  impress  upon  them  the  fact  dn'n.    This  talk  dtvs  not  cxived  live  minutes 

of  their  due  service,  and  explain  how  tliey  in  length,  and,  l>oing  brief,  must  be  to  the 

may  now  send  substitutes  by  sending  mis-  point.    On  the  second  Sumlay  the  president 

sionaries,  building  si*hools,  churches,  etc.  goes  to  the  intermediate   dci»iutment,  and 

But,  taking  the  cause  au<i  the  necessity  of  usually  gives  the  s^ime  talk,  with  variations 

its  presentation  for  granted,  the  question  suited  to  the  older  minds.    Here  alst'*  five 

becomes  one  of  methods.    The  pierequisite  minutes  is  the  rule.    On  the  third  Sunday, 

is  that  those  who  teach  should  be  imbuiHl  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  perioil  in  the  main 

with  a  love  for  this  form  of  the  work  for  school,  the  sujierintendeut's  bell  rings,  and 

God ;  the  unkindled  torch  never  lighte<l  an-  five  minutes  is  alloweil  for  each  teacher  to 

other,  the  cold  heart  never  warmed  another  talk  to  her  own  class  on  the  subject  for  the 

soul,  and  how  can  we  urge  others  to  this  month,  which  has  been  chosen  by  the  presi- 

service  if  we  ourselves  have  never  felt  the  dent  and  announced  to  the  teachers  on  the 

kindling  glow  ?  previous   Sunday.    For   the    older   classes 

"With  regard  to  the  metho<ls  I  shall  now  five  minutes  is  verj'  short,  but  under  our 

mention,  some  have  been  tried  in  our  own  limitations  it  is  all  that  can  be  allowtni ;  and 

school  during  the  pa.st  year,  and  some  are  short  as  it  is,  tlie  scholars  in  this  way  do  g*^t 

among  the  plans  for  the  new  year.    Our  more  instruction  in  missionary  matters  than 

school,  as  a  school,  is  organized  into  a  mis-  they  did  before,  and  the  teachers  are  enabled 

sionary  society.    The  officers  are   distinct  to  correct  many  strange  notions  that  the 

from  the  oflQcers  of  the  school,    and    are  ptipils  S4?em  to  have  on  th(»  subject.    AVe  still 

elected  annually  by  the  teachers,  and  their  continue  the  unii>n  meetings  that  we  found 

election  is  ratifit^d  by  the  school.    The  ob-  profitable  in  the  past,  as  it  is  gmnl  for  tlie 

jects  to  which  the  money  shall  be  sent  are  scholars  to  come  together  as  a  missionar>' 

selected  in  the  same  way.    Although  this  is  society, and  realize  their  corporate  existemv. 

a  mission  school,  and  only  the  offerings  of  We    always    make    sp«u'ial    ufTerings    at 

the  first,  third,  and  fifth  Sundays  are  givm  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter;  but, 

to   missions,    j-et,    last   year,    they    raise<l  in   addition   to  thes«\   we  have    sometimes 

$108.50  for  the  cause.    The  school  numbers  found  it  necessary  to  take  extra  ofTerings  to 

about  four  hundred  pupils.  meet  our  pledges.    To  avoid  this  nece>sity 

Our  former  plan  was  this:  About  three  in  the  futui-e,  next  year  we  will  api>ortion  to 
times  a  year  all  the  departments  of  the  each  class  a  certain  shart^  in  a  definite  ob- 
school  were  gathered  in  the  main  room  for  ject,  a  scholai*ship  in  some  school,  or  some- 
missionary  exercises  and   talks,   generally  thing  of  that  sort. 

by  returned  missionaries,  or  by  active  work-  W>  an*  not  sure  that  we  have  yet  found 

ers  of  our  own  who  had  visited  the  fields,  the  perfect  method,  for  we  are  continually 

The  scholars  seemed  to  enjoy  these  mei't-  on  thi'  l<x>kc»ut  for  suggestions.    Our  gn^at 

ings,  except  for  the  physical  discomfort  in-  aim  is  to  instrui't  the  scholars  about  mis- 

eidentto  the  necessary  crowding,  and  as  the  sions,  and   to   make  them  love  the  cause, 

pledges  were  all  met.  it  might  have  seemed  assured  that  the  gifts  will  naturally  follow. 

that   our    missionary   interests    weiV    well  We  tiy  also  to  give  th.'in  ih'tinite  concep- 

cared  for.    But,  one  day,  some  chance  ques-  tions  of  how  their  ]MMinies  got  to  th«*  mission 

tioning  by  a  few  teacliers  revealed  the  fact  fields,  and  what  th«'  life  and  W(»rk  of  a  mis- 

that,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  scholars  sionary  really  is. 

seemed  to  liavo  very  hazy  notions  of  the  Just    one   more  suggi^sti<»n.      Teach    the 

whole  suVgoc-t;  an<l  then  the  problem  arose,  cliildren  also  to  pray  for  missions.    In  the 

how  can  wo  improve  this  state  of  things?  younger  grades  let  them  re|Hmt  the  prayer 

This  is  what  we  decided  to  do,  and  the  after  thoir  leader,  that  they  may  feel  that 

way  the  work  is  now  conducte<l :  those  little  unfortunates  in  our  own    and 

On  the  first  Sunday  of    the  month    the  other  lands  are  also  the  childnMi  of    the 

teacher  who  is  the  President  of  the  Sunday  same  dear  Father,  their  brothers  and  sisters 

School  Missionary  Society  goes  to  the  pri-  in  Christ.— 3f.  A.  Wilbur,  in  S,  S.  Times. 
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SPIRITUAL  RETURNS  FROM  MISSIONARY  INVESTMENTS. 


BY  REV.  THOMAS  O.  (-ROUSE. 


MISSIONARY  investments  yield  a  sure 
return  in  tlie  development  and  enrich- 
ment of  character.  A  vigorous  and  sym- 
metrical piety  is  not  the  product  of  the 
cloister.  Growth  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
taking  in,  but  of  giving  out.  The  act  of 
respiration,  by  which  our  life  is  sustained,  is 
a  twofold  process,  inhaling  and  exhaling, 
the  one  as  important  as  the  other.  Money 
grows  by  wise  investment,  not  by  miserly 
hoarding.  Physical  strength  is  conserved 
and  increased  by  judicious  exercise.  In- 
tellectual possessions  are  made  more  truly 
ours  by  imparting  to  others  what  we  rhave 
learned.  It  is  profoundly  true  in  every 
sphere  of  life  that  using  is  an  essential 
factor  in  gaining.  This  law  is  nowhere 
more  sure  and  imperative  in  its  operation 
than  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  life.  The 
law  of  self-presen'ation  and  of  growth  de- 
mands that  you  invest  in  missionary  work. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  missions 
have  been  vindicated  by  their  reflex  influ- 
ence upon  the  personal  character  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  them.  Theodore  Par- 
ker rose  from  the  reading  of  tlie  life  of  Ado- 
niram  Judson  to  declare  that  if  missions  had 
produced  but  one  such  hero,  all  costs  were 
amply  repaid.  Judson  was  a  hero ;  but  he 
was  only  a  type  of  an  ever-growing  galaxy. 

The  church  that  merely  holds  its  own  will 
soon  lose  its  own.  Neglecting  the  people,  it 
will  be  neglected  by  the  people ;  leaving  the 
lost  to  die  without  the  Gospel,  it  invites, 
insures,  and  justifies  its  own  (iecay,  as  in 
vegetable  life  the  light,  beat,  moisture,  and 
nutrition  which  are  so  necessary  to  growth 
where  life  exists,  actually  promote  and 
hasten  decay  w^here  life  is  not.  You  and 
I  are  called  to  give  the  Gospel  to  those  who 
have  it  not,  not  only  that  they  may  live,  but 
that  we  may  live. 

Missionary  investments  yield  a  rich  return 
of  truest  spiritual  joy. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  joy  of  obedience 
to  our  risen  Lord.  Love  can  ask  no  higher 
motive  than  the  will  of  the  beloved;  so  it 
can  know  no  greater  delight  than  the  sense 
of  pleasing  him.  With  the  pierced  hand  of 
BUm  who  redeemed  us  with  his  precious 
blood  pointing  to  the  great  field,  and  the 
voice  that  brought  peace  to  our  souls  as  it 
whispered  within  us  the  welcome  invitation, 
"Come  unto  me,"  now  saying,  "  Go  ye  and 


tell  others  of  my  power  to  save,"  can  we  be 
happy  if  we  linger  in  selfish  ease  or  sc^k  to 
find  some  excuse  for  our  neglect  of  the  per- 
ishing souls  about  us  ?  We  make  the  Sav- 
iour more  really  our  own  as  we  seek  to  give 
him  to  others.  Have  you  noticed  how  closely 
linked  with  the  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,"  is  the  promise,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway  ?  "  Only  as  we  obey  the  command 
can  we  claim  the  promise. 

You  remember  the  old  legend  which  Long- 
fellow has  embalmed  in  his  sweet  verse,  of 
the  monk  who  had  prayed  earnestly  for  a  vi- 
sion of  the  Christ.  You  remember  how,  in  an- 
swer to  the  old  man's  prayer,  Jesus  stood  re- 
vealed before  him ;  but  while  he  gazed  in  awe 
and  rapture  on  the  vision  the  bell  rung  which 
summoned  the  unfortunate  poor  to  receive 
their  evening  meal  from  the  hands  of  this 
very  monk.  No  man  can  expect  to  taste  the 
deepest  joy  of  salvation,  to  behold  the  face 
of  his  Lord,  and  hear  his  approving  voice  if 
he  is  content  to  sit  down  in  solitary  medita- 
tion and  selfish  concern  for  his  own  soul, 
caring  not  for  the  starving  world  that  un- 
consciously, but  none  the  less  truly y»  pleads 
for  the  bread  of  life.  The  "  delightful  serv- 
ices" of  the  prayer  meeting  have  been  a 
failure  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  if  they 
have  not  impelled  and  fitted  you  for  service. 

Just  as  in  the  spirit  of  our  Master  we  go 
to  seek  and  to  save  shall  we  know  the  real 
joy  of  Christian  experience. 

A  story  is  told  of  Alexander  to  this  effect : 
On  a  hunting  trip  his  attendants  had  been 
left  behind;  as  he  rode  through  the  forest 
alone  the  king  heard  a  groan,  and,  follow- 
ing the  pitiful  sound,  he  c^me  upon  a 
wounded  man.  Quickly  dismounting,  Alex- 
ander stanched  the  flowing  blood,  chafed 
the  temples  of  the  fainting  man,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  restore  him.  When  his  retinue 
found  kim  bending  over  his  reviving  charge, 
the  king  looked  up  and  greeted  them  with 
the  cry :  "  O  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life !    I  have  saved  a  man." 

We  sometimes  hear  much  about  the  sur- 
renders, privations,  and  hardships  of  the 
missionary  life.  This  does  not  come  from  the 
missionaries,  but  from  others  who  undertake 
to  speak  for  them.  Turn  to  the  letters  and 
journals  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
you  will  find  them  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
peace,  praise,  and  devout  thankfulness. 
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pfaniiieall  CTSiiisBMiEi  "ii^iy      ^-:  ipfT  :L«rv,ir  ":  :■ 

**Clkriis<iuuitj  i>  tiiifcr  "i^  -tan  wii-r^L' — t'CLr>: 
am  «Je  hob  aaipi  ^ne-  asn  -ie  ^^••.■■'Itrs:  liiCii  iii.-^ 
nearer  w?  a»Hi*  ii^>  -Ar  a^c-  lii-e  crare-r  w^e-  atv 
t»>  each  -xifier-"" 

M  Trafatiar  Lir-r-!  Xt:-^;-::  trranL-r-i  thac 
tben^  was  an  afeajiui-.'-E.  t-^-trw^TMi  z^*'-  -i^  bl< 
sal>:*plmaiie'  -:H(&.irre:  •.^Llilng  Kh-tzt'i  ^>  !i:cv.. 
on  the  flagship  H-  f'.-ry.  h*>  f*Hr:5e»i  ^fet^ni  i«.^ 
the  c»>Enl>ine»J  fleets  of  Fran-V'  ikC'l  S|\iiiK 
and  said:  '"G»:ii':fc'aien.  ih«eir*?  are-  v.vir  •*«•>- 
mies:  we  <an  have  b:»>  •fcivi-iv-tr?  anfc  jt'-at- 
oosies  ain*04i^  -r-urielvorf.  We  have  ••r.ly 
one  great  objeoi  in  vii^w  — aQaihiLAiiQir  v.-ur 
enemies  an«i  getting  a  civ-rs^-^us  |»atv  for 
our  oountry/'  In  quite  another  >f>irit  the 
Chureh  of  Je*us  Christ  >iaii'.l>  faotni?  the 
awful  darkness  of  heathen'iom  an*!  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  ev*-u  much  of  s-> 
called  Chri<tiaD  ierriior>' :  and  she  can  have 
only  one  object  in  view— to  ol»ey  her  niareh- 
ing  orders  to  publish  th*-  0*>=ipt*l  to  *"  the 
uttermost  i^^rtsof  the  earth.**  and  t«>  achieve 
a  victory  for  the  captain  vf  her  salvation. — 
Gofd^n  Bnle. 
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ObJIXT  or  APPROPKUTIONS. 


Beport  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  IGflBioiiary  Society. 

THE  Woman's  Foreiirn  Missiionar}'  SiK-ioty  of  U»o 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  rect^ivtxl,  in  I'^'r. 
$812^634.80 :  an  increase  of  #tii>.S10.^  i»ver  the  pix'Vi- 
oas  year.  The  follow! ni^  were  the  receipts  and  ilis- 
barsements  of  the  branches  for  the  year,  an^l  the 
cash  on  hand  at  cl<>«e  of  the  year : 

BRANCHES.         0»t.  1,  !?«*»»-      Oct.  1,  iy!«-    V'*?.'  '  ",ir 

oit.  1, !»«:.    (vt.  1,  i»»vr.    '*^^-  »•  '^'•- 

Kew  England..  •  $44.:fc?7  55  i      $4.X(M9  81  '       !f\:U»  Hi> 

New  York "AiKj  to  .V).:^u  »  .VI  \*\ 

Pbiladelphia....  :»,5i>4  24  33,129  7:  :,:n^  .Hi 

Baltimore 13,310  U  13,1H8  4<>  13i)  71 

Cindnnati 4<K^)  36  4^\m  («  t  ijiS  rt7 

Northwestern..  ?-».772  6d  75.458  08  4,24-'^  :w 

DesMofnes 38,072  &4  28.138  72  4,»»  92 

Minneapolis....'  8.93124  9.129  10  l.TTii  01 

T^peka l.S,9?2  74  1.3,S20  81  ,             313  75 

PadOc !  6,830  25  0,>^2  85  '               65  4<» 

Colombia  Rlivr  ___3J34jN    2,94»i_40 187  ss 

Total $323,8:j|  8i»   .    $333.1>09  37   !      |:.»7;5JS  ><2 

*  Includiiifr  S'l.^>^*  from  .sale  of  invi*stmeiita  previously 
reported,  makinir  total  PH-eipts  of  the  year  $312,<»:tl.so. 
tDebt. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1898. 

Nortli  India $52,07*^ 

Northwest  India 2»'».sw 

BomlMy 2«,07n 

South  India 2iMn« 

Bengal-Burma 12,0M 

Kalarsla «,222 

3 


Svuhern  Work  .   . 
Itah 

New  Mf.\UM  ,\  \n0v>UA  \iu«u.iu' 

Indltin  timt  Fi\>i)iiei-  \\«Mk 

Alaska 

lmiiiit;n»iu 

\Vaii>  de  lV>niiM'  H«mui\  Vov;*. 

NY 
K.  K.  Man  y  Houif».  t'hl»  «n;v'.  Hi 
itlenn  IKmiu'.  I'liuiiiiiutu  o 
Mother**  JewvN      M«»im\    \.»»V. 

Nfh  . 
Lucy  \V.  lljoe-H  Ti'MtiUuii  >*^h^'*»l 
SIMoy  lU«>pnul.. 
m»ae«Mn^'>i  Work  . 
« Oriental  Work  . 
C'onf»»n»iuv  HI)* I  tMi  V  W  «•»  K 

A'hoiarslnp 

(ieiH'ral  InoUhMit.d  K\|M'Iim«s 
lijten'jii  on  unniiiilt'o,  n.»'rs.  »»ii* 

Total 

(ininil  total 


TiiK  hope  nf  a  lar»ji'r  cxtfUHhiu  nf  ini'>'.ii>n-«  hi  the 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCR 


MISSION  BOOMS, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Rev.  a.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  . 

Rkv.  a.  J.  Palmkr,  D.D.,    !-  ConrspotuHuu  Secretaries, 

'Bkv.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D.,      ) 

Bev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Heconiing  Secretary, 

Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  Trc(v*urer. 


$1,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  year  1898. 

The  debt  of  the  Missionary  Society  on  November  1, 
1807,  was  $186,142.78.  Toward  this  has  been  sub- 
scribed $102,906.11.  This  is  to  be  paid  on  condition 
that  the  balance  shall  be  subscribed.  Can  any  of 
our  readers  help  in  this  important  work  ? 


A  New  Departnie  for  otir  Missionary  PeriodioalB. 

TjlE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionarj*  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  the 
following  important  action : 

Cinumenciiig  mth  the  Man  uumber,  the  Gospel  in 
All  Lands  sfiall  be  stutfrtefor  ou*' year  to  all  Jfrtho- 
dist  EpiffcojMl  j)remlituj  elders  and  jxixtors  in  the  Cuited 
States. 

Cofiimencinf/  icith  the  May  number y  World-Wide  J/w- 
sioiiS  shall  be  gent  free  to  all  jierwns  who  contribute  one 
dollar  and  over  to  the  Miiwionary  Society ^  pnnnded  that 
not  more  than  one  copy  shall  be  sent  into  one  family. 

Commencing  icith  the  May  numltcr,  World-Wide  MiJt- 
tions  shall  be  seid  to  all  sul>scrilKrs  to  Little  Missionary 
to  the  close  (f  their  snbscri/)tifmy  as  Little  Missionary  mil 
be  discontinued  icith  the  April  number. 


The  Magazine  Free  to  Pastors. 

GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS  is  to  be  sent  free  to  all 
our  pastors  for  one  year,  for  two  reasons : 

First.  That  the  pastors  may  the  better  understand 
and  appr«»ciate  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society 
and  its  missionaries,  and  the  more  earnestly  labor  to 
increase  the  missionary  spirit  and  the  liberal  giving 
of  their  i»eople. 

iSecondly.  That  the  pastors  may  feel  under  greater 
obligation  to  obtain  subscribers  for  the  magazine, 
especially  among  the  Sunday  school  sui>erintendeuts, 
class  leaders,  stewards,  trustees,  and  local  preachers. 

The  sending  of  the  magazine  free  for  the  next  year 
is  an  exi)eriment.  It  will  be  continued  for  the  year 
following  if  the  pastors  will  take  sufficient  interest  in 
it  to  send  some  subscribers.  AVill  not  every  pastor 
send  the  names  of  at  least  two  subscribers?  Who 
will  send  the  larurest  list  * 


Indebtedness  for  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

THE  pastors  who"havc  been  subscribers  and  are 
indebte<l  for  the  magazine  through  the  April 
number  are  urged  to  forward  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  Eaton  it  Mains  the  amount  due. 


Missionaries  to  Qennany  and  Switierland. 

REV.  H.  NUELSEN  has  given  soiue  account  of  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Mission.  The  following 
memorandum  respecting  all  the  missionaries  who 
have  been  sent  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  may  be 
of  interest : 

Rev.  AuocsT  J.  Bccher  and  wife  (Maria  Christian 
B.  Gebhardt)  left  the  United  States  for  Germany  in 
August,  1893.  Mr.  Bucher  is  professor  in  Martin 
Mission  Theological  Institute,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Germany. 

Rev.  N.  Walling  Clakk  and  wife  (Felicia  Buttz) 

left  the  United  States  for  Germany  April  23,  1889, 

where  Mr.  Clark  was  professor  in  Martin  Mission 

:  Theological  Institute  until  1893,  when  he  was  trans- 

!  ferred  to  Italy.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Theologi- 

'  cal  School  in  Rome. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Doerino,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Nancy) 
arrived  in  Germany  June  7,  1850.  Mrs.  Doering 
died  in  Bremen  in  1883.  Dr.  Doering  returned  to 
the  United  Slates  in  1883  and  dieil  June  6, 1897. 

Rev.    John   Fletcher   Hirst,   D.D.,   and  wife 

(Katherine  Elizabeth  Lamonte)  arrived  in  Germany 

in  August,  1866.    Dr.  Hurst  was  professor  In  Martin 

■  Mission  Institute  until  August,  1871,  when  he  re- 

'  turned  to  the  United  States.    He  was  elected  bishop 

in  1880  and  resides  in  AVashington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  H.  Zur  Jacobsmuehlen  went  to  Germany  in 
1856.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Bruner  in  1859  and 
died  in  1862. 

Rev.  LuDwiG  S.  Jacoby,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Amelia 
Nflelsen)  arrived  in  Germany  November  7,  1849. 
Dr.  Jacoby  was  superintendent  of  the  Mission  until 
it  was  organized  into  a  Conference  in  1856.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1872  and  died  in  St; 
Louis  June  20, 1874. 

Rev.  Loris  Nippert,  D.D.,  arrived  in  Germany 
June  7,  1850.  He  married  in  Germany.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1886  and  died  in  Cincinnati  in 
August,  1894. 

Rev.  Henry  Nielsen  and  wife  (Magdalena  Renter) 
arriveii  in  (Jermany  April  16,  1851.  Mrs.  Nuelaen 
died  March  17, 1863,  and  Mr.  Nuelsen  married  Misa 
Rosalia  Mueller  April  3,  1865.  He  left  Germany 
September  8,  1889,  and  resiiies  at  2209  S.  Jefferson 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Engelhartt  Riemenschneider  and  w^ife  ar- 
rived in  Germany  in  June,  1851.  Mrs.  Riemenschnei- 
der  died  in  1864.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1870,  and  is  li\ing  in  Watertown,  Wis. 

Rev.    William    Schwarz    and    wife    (Caroline* 
French)  arriveil  in  Germany  June  27,  1858.    He  re- 
turned in  1877,  and  die<i  in  New  York  city  In  1878. 
His  l^idow  resides  in  New  York  city. 

Rev.  William  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  arrived  In  Ger- 
many in  1861,  and  continued  as  professor  in  Martin 
Mission  Institute  until  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1866.  He  is  President  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theolog)-. 
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IfoteSL  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^i^^^  Trainiiii;  ScbouU  at  Hinghua,  Kiu- 

REV.  WILBUR  C.  SWEARER  sallecl  from   San    *^»*»»^«  »"*^  Chungking  that  are  doing  their  work  «> 
Francisco  for  Korea  March  33.  ^®"  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *«  '*^^*i°8f  ™o*t  happily  utwu  th« 

xr       t    Ti    ^111      «  *u     X-  _t    T    1-  X,'    :       1  r.    native  preachers  and  helpers  and  other  workers  in 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gill,  of  the  North  India  Mi!*sion,  left  ..  «  , ,  »  ^  ^.  „ 
.,_.,,_*_.            ,^  the  fields  about  them.  ' 

for  the  L  nited  States  February  19.  , 

1     Bishop  Foss,  writing  from  India  of  the  greatness 
The  new  missionaries  for  Japan.  Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks   and  rapid  recent  projfress  of  our  missions  in  India, 
and  Rev.  C.  W.  Huett,  have  l>een  warmly  welcomed  ;  ^^ys  that  what  he  has  been  looking  upon  have  been 
in  their  new  field  of  labor.  i- potent,  obtrusive,  inspiring,  painful  facts.'*    He 

Rev.  IL  B.  Schwartz  and  family,  of  the  Japan  '  <^"8  <^^™  **  painful  facts  *' because  of  what  he  has 
Mission,  are  in  California.  Bn>ther  Jn-hwartz  has  \  ^^^^  "looking  upon  the  rich,  immense,  waiting  har- 
been  transferred  to  the  New  England  Conference.        ^'^^  **^1*^  ^^^^  at  the  little  bands  of  widely  scattered 


Rev.  Thomas  B.  Owen  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker, 


reapers,  many  of  them  overwhelmed  with  an  abun- 
dance that  they  cannot  gamer ;  and  then  at  the 


D.D.,  are  to  return  at  once  to  the  United  States  on    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ome,  the  majority  of  whose  members 

account  of  their  health.  !  ^^^^^  ^.^jj  ^^  ^j^^  j^^  ^^  ^Yie  harvest  for  more  labor- 

Rev.  John  B.  Merwin,  D.D.,  a  manager  of  the  Mis-   ^rs  to  be  sent  forth,  nor  deny  themselves  of  a  single 

sionar)-  Society  since  ISH,  died  at  Port  Jefferson,    luxury  in  order  to  give  bread  to  the  laborers  while 


L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  March  5.    See  page  180  for  memorial. 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Coit,  a  manager  of  the  Missionar}- 


they  swing  the  sickle.*' 
Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  of  London,  who  has  re- 


Society  since  1880.  died  in  Irvington,  N.  J.,  March    c-ently  visited  India  and  Malaysia,  writes:  'I  was 

6.    See  page  180  for  tribute  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  .  especially  attmctetl  by  the  missionary  work  done  in 

Rev.  W.  V.  Kellev,  D.D..  of  the  New  York  East  '  ^^«  *  ^*"»»^* '  ^>"  ^^^  American  Methodist  Episcopal 

Conference,  and  Rev.   A.  11.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  of  the  \  ^'*^""^*^'  *"  connection  with  which  two  former  stu- 

Newark  Conference,  have  Wn  elected  memln-rs  of  j  ^^°^»  ^^  ^""^^  ^^*^^'  "«''*^>'  »°^  ^">*^*">*'  ^^  ^a^^"- 

the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionar}'  Societv.       ,  ^°»-   ^lus  Mission,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 

^,1.    «,    ,^    ,,     ^  * ,.  . ,      T,  .    f,,  1         T  *         I  «"r  friend,  Bishop  Thoburn.  of  India,  has  a  school 

•nie  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Tokyo,  ^  ^,  Penang  attendetl  by  five  hundred  Chinese  boys. 

under  the  care  of  Rev.  Joiin  M .  ^^  adman,  has  pub-    ^^^  ^^^^,^,.^  ^^  Singapore  with  seven  hundred  schol- 

lished    We^ey  n  .\otes  on  the  3<.r    T.^am^U  m  two  :  ^^  ^„  ^,^^  ^,„      j  ^.,^,^^  ^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^. 

volumes,  each  volume  contanmg  over  eight  hundred    j messed  the  scholars  at  Singapore.    The  teaching  is 
pages,  and  the  two  st^Umg  for  two  yen.    Mr.  >\ad-    ^.,,.^g^.   .^^  ^^^^^.^^      ^^    p^.„^,^^   ^j^    ^        ^  ,^ 

man  writes,  "  It  is  the  cheapest  book  in  -Japanese  ^.j^^^,  ^,j  ^,„^^,  iniporiant  classes,  and  conducts  the 
we  have  ever  publisht.i.-  He  also  says,  -The  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^..^  ^^.,^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^^^j,^,, 
Methoilist  Publishing  House  is  reirartled  by  Japanese  ^,^  „^,^j^^.^  ^,,^  j^.^^  ^^^^  .^^^^.^^^;  .^  Dt^oeniber,  18J«, 
as  an  ho..e,t  and  indu^triou,  house.**  ,^^  j^.,^  ^jjj^  m^Um.  aftrr  lalK»ring  for  erne  and  a 
Rev.  David  S.  Spencer,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  half  years  at  Singapore  was  siationttl  at  Ipoh,  in 
Nagoya  District  of  the  Japan  Conference,  writ<-8  of  p^rak,  a  native  State  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  under 
the  dedication  of  a  church  at  Koshiozu  on  December  British  pr<»tection.  Here  he  has  gathered  a  congre- 
19,  amid  great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  whole  tion  and  built  a  church  by  funds  hx'ally  subscribed  ; 
town,  and  adds,  *'  This  is  the  fourth  house  of  wor-  he  has  a  school  of  one  hundred  l)oys,  mostly  Chinese, 
ship  dedicated  to  God  in  this  district  within  aluKit  and  has  si-rvices  in  English,  Chinese,  and  Tamil, 
one  year,  and  not  a  dollar  for  any  of  them  has  Ixen  Two  native  preachers  and  two  colporteurs  are  work- 
asked  of  the  Mission."  The  other  places  where  j,,,^  un^iT  his  sui)ervision  in  the  midst  of  about  one 
houses  of  worship  have  been  erected  are  Nagoya,  Jmndretl  thousand  people  scattered  in  thirty  small 
Nlshio,  and  Toyohashi.                                                   '  towns.'* 


Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail,  writing  from  Nagasaki,  Japan. 
savs:  "The  fall  term  of  Chinzei  (iakkwan  clox-d  %r    j*         rj.i.'D^r-ij- 

Ten-  pleasantly.  Ti.ere  wen-  one  hun.imi  and  thirty ,  Meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

students  enrolle<l.  the  most  of  whom  were  earnest  j  {Eitrmi fiinn  On  Pi^xmUwjs.) 

and  diligent  in  tln-ir  studies  and  gentle  and  cour- j  waRCH  1.  The  Board  of  Manacers  of  the Mission- 
teous  in  their  manners.  There  has  been  a  good  re-  i  JYl  ary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Ei.iscopal  Church 
ligious  spirit  manifestc<l  from  the  beginning  of  the  '  j,,et  in  siKxial  8t»ssl(»n,  Bishop  Andrews  presiding, 
year,  and  six  have  pn)fesse<l  conversion,  while  a  few  jhe  report  of  the  Comniittee  on  the  Miisionary 
Sundays  ago  five  of  our  students  were  baptized  an<l  periodicals  was  rt-ceived  and  the  following  adopted  : 
receive<l  into  the  Church  on  i)robati<>n.'*  ,      xiie  (iosPEL  in  All  Lam»  shall  be  stMit  frtv  for 

Bishop  Joyce,  after  visiting  the  missions  in  eastern  the  ensuing  year  to  all  Methodist  Episcopal  presid- 
Asia,  writes  :  '*  Our  colleges  and  theological  schools  ing  elders  and  preachers  in  charge  in  the  United 
at  Fo<X'how,  Pckinir,  Nanking,  Tokyo,  Nagasaki,  and    States. 

Seoul  are  doing  such  work  as  will  in  the  coming  All  persons  who  contribute  one  dollar  and  above 
years  more  and  more  enrich  the  Church  in  conse-  *  to  the  Missionary  Society  shall  rec4.Mve  a  copy  of 
crated  and  useful  lives,  and  will  result  in  blessings  '  '\Vorld'\VUh  Minions  for  the  year  free,  provided  that 
to  the  jjcople  in  all  those  several  countries.    We    not  more  than  one  copy  shall  go  into  a  family. 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


0  cbe  I^b- 


Any  deflcit  shall  be  charged  at 
llootioo  Fund. 

ThtiHendlDgor  the  copies  of  ihe  missionarj  perlod- 
tcalB  free  aball  begin  witb  tbe  Ma;  numbers. 

LMeMinwii- 
ary  shall  be  dls- 
comlnoed  vrtth 
the  April  num- 
ber, and  World- 
wide illitio-t 
shall  be  sen  I 
thereafter  to  all 
BUbecribers  to 
the  close  of 
their  subscrip- 


The  Board  of 
ManaK^rs  rni^t 
.In  special  ses- 
sion at  St. 
John's  Melho- 
dlMt  KplHCopal 
Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Mr.  James  II.  Taft  presiding. 

On  motloD,  a  coraniittee  of  tiirtn  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  niemorLal  In  regard  lo  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  B.  Mcrwio,  D.D.,  as  follows  :  Rev.  A.  K.  San- 
ford,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.D.,  Mr.  John  French. 
The  coiunilttee  presented  the  following,  which  wan 
itnanlnioualy  adopted,  and  It  wns  ordered  that  II 
■faoald  be  reail  at  the  funeral  service  and  that  a  copy 
shODld  bo  Bcul  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 

■■Jon-i  B.  Mehwin,  D.D. 

"Anoilier  link  has  fallen  from  the  chain  which 
Joined  Methodism  of  tlie  past  with  the  proM/nt. 

"Another  veteran  of  the  Church  militant  has.  In 
obedience  to  the  call  <if  his  Coinmatnlcr,  l>een  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  of  coiiHict  lo  the  crown  of  ihe 
Conqueror, 

"  .\iiother  mariner,  after  a  long  and  sueeeaeful 
voyage  a<'ross  the  st-a  of  life,  has  peacefully  entered 

"Another  honored  tiiCTnber  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missionary  iSoeiety  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  left  his  colaborcrs  lo  lament 
their  loss  and  iolncd  the  majority  beyimi]  the  floods. 

"  From  1871  to  the  dale  of  hit  death  at  Port  JefTcr- 
■oD,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1898,  Rev.  John  B.  Mernln, 
D.D.,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  )ierformed  the 
duties  of  his  office  ivlth  true  manliness  and  strict  In- 
tegrity:' Ills  puncluality  in  attendance  upon  the 
Dteellngsot  the  cutnmltieea  and  Boatii,  his  wise  coun- 
sels, undivided  attention,  and  iliserlmiiiating  Judg- 
ment maile  liim  an  Influential  and  useful  addition  to 
the  membership  of  the  Bimrd, 

"To  the  welfare  of  tbe  t'hnrch  and  extension  of 
Christ's  kininlom  throughout  the  world  he  gave  his 
inOaence,  time,  and  talent.  Ills  religious  life  was 
eminently  pure,  cheerful,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

"Deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  they  hare  sustained  in 


the  removaloflheirveneralile  associate,  and  eherlsh- 
Ing  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  many  virtues 
and  valuable  services,  the  Board  deBires  to  acknowl- 
edge their  gratitude  to  Hod  for  his  goodness  in  per- 
mitting them  to  enjoy  his  conipanioDship  and  co- 
operation so  long ;  and,  while  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  here  on  earth  they  shall  liear  his  voice, 
behold  his  face,  aud  learn  of  him  no  more,  yet  re- 
joice In  ihe  reflection  that  he  atill  lives  In  tlie  higher 
and  more  glorious  fellowship  of  the  spirits  of  tbe 
just  made  perfect." 

March  10.  The  Board  of  Managers  met  In  special 
session  at  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Bishop  FitzGerald  presiding. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  lu  regard  to  Rev.  Charles  S.  Colt, 
who  died  March  S  -.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Barnes,  D.D., 
and  Mr.  Rk-hard  Grant. 

Tlie  comnilttee  presented  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  onlered  that  it  be 
read  at  Ihe  funeral  service  and  a  copy  be  sent  the 
son  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  : 

"Rev.  Chahles  8.  Coir. 

"Sometimes  tbe  Lord  appears  to  need reintoroe- 
ments  in  tlie  Bold  of  activity  unseen  by  mortals ;  or 
he  responds  lo  the  longings  of  faithful  ones,  w*bo, 
weary  and  worn,  long  for  rest.  Then  he  summons 
to  his  home  those  upon  whom  we  have  leaned,  or  to 
whom  it  has  been  a  pleaaut«  to  minister. 

"Like  the  Newark  Conference  this  Board  of  Mana- 
giTS  has  been  sorely  bereaved,  tbe  some  mall  bring- 
ing us  notices  of  Ihe  deaths  of  Revs.  J.  B.  Uerwiii, 
D.D.,  and  C.  8.  Colt.  WItli  saddened  spirits  we 
bring  a  loving  tribute  to  Ihe  memory  of  our  Brother 
Colt,  who  wc;it  before  on  Sunday,  March  6. 

"Among     

those    recently 


he.  Elected  a 
manager  of  the 
Missionary  So- 
ciety in  ISW), 
along  with  such 

Rev.  Drs.  J.  B. 
Graw,  James 
M.  King,  Hen- 
ry A.  Butlz,  in 
rl)>o  manhood, 
and  with  the 
training   of  KB 

thirty-three 
years  in  ihe  pastorate,  he  ei 
nently  qualified  for  Its  duties. 

"  Brother  Colt  was  methodical  of  habit,  of  ran 
business  quallfleations,  Judicial  In  temperament,  in- 
dependent In  thought,  ambitloQB  for  auccess,  uid 


ered  tbe  Board  eml- 
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liberal  in  giving.    His  sympathy  and  thought  were   authorized  to  returu  to  the  United  States  on  fur- 
elicited  in  bcfbalf  of  the  material,  the  educational,    lough. 
and  the  eTangelistic  features  of  million  work.  Rev.  W.  A.  Main  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 

*'In  debate,  he  expressed  his  conviotions  an<}  pre- ,  Finance  Committee  of  the  Foochow  Mission, 
sented  his  recommendations  with  bn*\ity  and  force;       An  appropriation  of  Jf«i0,  gold,  was  made  to  pay 
while  his  vote  seemed  always  born  of  inward  eon-    for  making  a  Chinese  house  inhabitable  for  Rev.  W. 
viction.    The  confidence  and  <»steem  of  his  brethren    C.  Longden. 

were  shown  l)y  placing  him  upon  the  important '  Rev.  II.  B.  Schwartz  having  been  transferred  from 
committee  "  On  Nominations  and  (icncral  Refer-  the  Japan  to  the  New  England  Conference  provi- 
ence,"  and  selecting  him  as  Chairman  of  the  '*  Com-  ^ion  was  made  for  pa>ing  his  salary  until  the  meei- 
mittee  on  Europe."  ing  of  his  Conference. 

'*  We  are  persuaded  that  men  who  use  their  talents       A  furlough  was  granted  Miss  Alice  Fisher,  of  the 
as  conscientiously  as  did  Brother  Coit  find  no  mis-    Chili  Mission. 

fortune  in  death,  but  a  manifest  gain.  For  snch  Bishop  Walden  was  requested  to  examine  care- 
the  Lord  has  cities  of  opportunity,  in  which  to  ex-  fully  the  ac<.'ounts  of  the  Bulgraria  Mission,  and  re- 
ercise  their  increased  al)ility.  port  to  the  Board,  and  he  was  also  authorized  to 

"  It  may  be  that  translateil  toilers  and  warriors  see  i  readjust  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Mission, 
the   harvest  and  victory,  pronii.^il  by  their  Lonl,       The  n'distribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Fin- 
through  clearer  medium  than  that  of  faith.    If  so,  '  land  was  refernnl   to  Bishop  Walden  and  the  next 
we  doubt  not  that  our  brother  rejoices  in  the  glori-    Annual  Mei'ting  of  the  Mis.sion. 
ous  vision  of  a  world  rtflainicd  and  restore*!  to  its       Provision  for  the  return  expenses  to  India  of  Rev. 
diviiio  ideal.  J.  C.  But<'her  was  referred  to  the  (ieneral  MLssion- 

**We   sympathize  with  you,  who   by  reason  of   ary  Coiiunittee  at  its  session  next  November, 
family,  social,  and  church  ties  feel  lieavily  the  be-       Rent  of  sanitarium  at  Mussoorie  Indhi,  was  au- 
reavement  which  brinirs  us  all  to  tin*  h>ving  pres<*nce    th(>rize<l  to  \w  paid. 

of  our  Father.  We  doubt  not,  howev»T,  that  Heav-  An  appropriation  was  made  for^iO  to  i)ay  for  new 
en's  sweet  consolation  has  alrea«ly  ministered  to  roof  of  Hindustani  Chun*h  at  Rurki,  India, 
yon  :  briniring  to  mind  the  pleasure  an«l  inspiration  The  following  were  approve<l  as  memb<'rs  of  the 
of  this  good  man's  memory,  and  a  briurht  vision  of  Finance  Coinniittw  of  the  Northwest  India  Con- 
the  glory  still  streaming  through  the  gate  of  his  de-  ft'reiice  :  J.  F«  Scott,  R.  Clancy,  II.  Mansell,  R. 
parture.'*  '  Hoskins,  P.  M.  Buck,  C.  AV.  DeSouza,  J.  C.  Lawson, 


!C.   Luke,  H.  R.   Khan,   M.  Tindale,  J.  Lyon,  D.  C. 

.  Monnw,  I).  Buck,  T.  IIaq(|,  M.  Khan. 

Mauch  15.    Tlie  Board  of  Managers  met  in  rcgu-       ^  <\y*^vm\  appropriation  <»f  i^i.iKM)  was  ma<le  to  the 
lar  session  in  the  Missi<m  Rooms,  Bi^h<.p  FitzCierald    Bombay  Confermr.'  iHran^*'  <.f  famine  and  plajfue. 
presiding  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  Bishop  Walden       ti,^.  ('onunitt^r  on   Dcunestie  Missions  reported, 
the  balance  of  the  session.  recommending  appnipriations  aggregating  ^">4o,  and 

A  telegram  was  n^-cived  from  Se<Tetary  Baldwin,    ^j^^.j^  yk'\h.>tX  was  adopt«-d. 
announcing  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  from  Japan        it  ^as  announced  that  Rev.  WilburC.  Sw«'arerhad 
and  China,  Manh  \X  pas.^nl  a  satisfactory  examination  by  the  Committee 

A  ballot  was  taken  for  two  memljcrs  of  the  Board    of  (ieneral  Reference  and  would    sail    for    Korea 
to  take  the  places  of  John  B.  Merwin,  I).l).,  and    Mnr«h  "X.^. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Coit,  deceased ;  and  Rev.  \\.\.  Kelley,D.D.,  "^        

F-ditor  of  the  Mr.th^Ust  Ji.ruir,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Tut-  -^     p^^^al  of  T«,Til.«a  Tffm^li  ni,^«« 

tie,  D.D.,  were  unanimously  cU.tcd,  and  they  were  ^^^  ^YVf?l  at  Tsmilma,  North  Ohina. 

placed    on    the   committees    assiirned    their    pred-;  '*^   "^^'*  <•£**"*•£  ^v.  vekity. 

ecessors.  j  ^    (iREAT  work  of  grace  has  taken  place  here  at 


A 


The  reiK)rts  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on    s\    Tsunhua,   North  China.   Brother  Hobart,  our 

Lands  and  Le^acit^  were  umtnimously  ado|>ti'd.         I  presiding  elder,  and  I  having  decided  to  hold  special 

Tlie  treasurer  was  auth<»rize<l  t<>  issue  addititmal '  meetings,  I  announci'd  that  in  al>out  ten  days  the 


bonds  to  those  who  have  iMfU  granted  annuities,  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  but  the  amount  to  l>e  lim- 
ited to  ^-iiKOiH). 
The  S«Miety   was  autli<>rize<l  to  pay   Rev.   F.  I). 


services  woukl   l)eirin  and  urge<l  the  church  mem- 
l»ers  to  i)ray  much  in  the  meantime  and   prepare 
their  hearts  to  receive  a  great  blessing. 
Our  chun-h  members  number  about  one  hnndred, 


Tubbs  six  months'  salary,  at  home  nitcs,  in  full  set- ,  besides  which  we  have  at  this  station  a  Bible  school 
tlement  of  his  claim.  !  for  women,  boarding  schools  for  (drlsand  for  boys, 

The  redistribution  of  the  appr<>priation  to  South  as  well  as  day  s<'hof>ls  for  each,  with  an  aggregate 
America  has  been  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  When  the 
of  theC(mfen*nre,  and  final  action  on  the  distribu-  schools  are  in  s<»ssion  there  is  a  regular  attendance 
tion  was  defepn-d  to  hear  fr«>m  Bishop  Warren.  at  chun-h  service  of  some  two  hundre<l  and  seventy- 

The  return  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker.  D.D.,  and  Rev.    five. 
Thomas  B.  Owen,  from  China,  was  authorized,  on       Most  of  the  teachers  were  formerly  students  in 
account  of  their  health.  c>ur  Peking  schools,  the  first  assistant  in   the  bojra' 

Mi.*s  Bosworth,    of   the   For>chow  Mission,    was   school  having  been  there  during  the  great  re\ival  of 


Ib2 
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the  girls  as  well,  iu  au  insulting  manner,  and  desired 
to  apologize  and  ask  forgiyeness.  This  they  did  in 
the  presence  of  both  schools  assembled  in  the 
church,  and  in  a  very  manly,  straightforward,  yet 
humble  way. 

It  aroused  the  girls'  consciences  and  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  conduct.    They  were  "pricked  in 


four  years  ago.  He  knew  something  of  the  blessing 
to  be  expected  and  consequently  commenced  to  hold 
daily  prayer  meetings  with  the  boys. 

The  special  meetings  openwl  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Wednesday,  about  11  a.  m.,  he  came  to  my  study, 
saying:  "  Will  you  please  come  over  to  the  school? 
The  iKjys  are  praying  in  the  dining  room  ;  some  of 
them  prayed  half  the  night;  many  have  eat^m  no  ^  their  hearts,"  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  tb  ?  wonls 
breakfast ;  they  will  not  recite ;  they  are  crying  and  ;  of  the  boys  as  they  told  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
praying,  and  I  can  do  nothing  with  them  ;  come  and  I  their  souls, 
help  us."  i     That  very  night  the  girls,  too,  were  on  their  knees 

Asking  Brother  Hobart  to  join  us  we  went  over  crying  for  mercy.  What  a  time  for  weeping  and 
to  the  school,  and  there  in  the  dining  room  beheld  a  praying  1  One  seldom  sees  the  like.  For  two  or 
sight  the  like  of  which  1  have  never  seen  before,  three  days  it  continued.  One  night  they  prayed 
Nearly  all  the  boys,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  continuously  and  all  at  once  from  5  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  weeping  as  though  their  |  Some  found  peace,  but  more  did  not.  The  first 
hearts  would  break  and  praying,  begging  for  mercy.  |  assistant  said  to  them  at  last :  "  Stop,  now  !    You 

They  were  too  much  engaged  to  notice  our  ap-  can  pray  till  your  hair  is  all  white,  but  you  will  not 
proach.    I  said  to  one  boy,  "  AVhat  is  the  matter  ? "    find   peace  till  you  confess.     Up  I    confess   your 


faults  to  one  another  and  seek  reconciliation." 
The  weeping,  confessing,  and  praying  continued 

for  several   days   more,   till   most  of  them  came 

through  into  the  light. 
Now  came  their  turn  to  apologize  to  the  boys,  for 


'*  O,"  he  replied,  "  my  sins  are  so  great ;  my  sins 
are  so  great ;  pray  for  me  ;  pray  for  me  !    I  want  to  | 
see  Jesus  ;  I  want  to  see  the  Lord's  face ;   it  is  so 
dark ;  0,1  want  to  see  Jesus's  face." 

Before  1  could  put  in  a  word  another,  seeing  we 

had  come  into  the  room,  threw  his  hands  into  mine   they  had  been  hating  them  and  giving  them  nick- 

and  said.  "O   Pastor  Cheng  (that  is  my  Chinese    names,  which  according  to  Chinese  notions  is  very 

name),  pray  for  me  ! "  bad.    Again  In  the  church,  as  before,  three  girls 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  aske<l.  whom  they  had  selected  made  a  very  neat  apology 

"  O,  I'm  such  a  sinner ;  pray  for  me."  in  a  very  womanly  way.    In  a  day  they  had  been 

Another  boy,    the  oldest  in  school   (twenty-five   transformed  from  tittering,  silly  girls  to  dig^if.ed 


years  of  age),  grasped  my  hands  and  exclaimeii:  **  O, 
pray  for  me ;  my  heart  is  so  hard.    I  am  a  hypo- ' 


young  women. 
In  the  women's  school  the  same  experiences  were 


All  my  prayers  and  professions   have  been   passed  through,  culminating  in  the  same  happy  re- 
My  heart  has  not  been  in  them.    It  is  stolid,    suits.     In  the  church  also  we  had  a  great  uplift. 


crite ! 
false. 

so  hard.  I  don't  know  whether  my  repentance  is  |  The  boys  and  girls  were  a  great  power  in  prayer, 
genuine  or  not,  my  heart  Is  so  hard ;  It  will  not  In  our  public  meetings  as  soon  as  we  would  kneel  in. 
respond.'*  We  prayetl  with  them,  encouraged  them,  prayer  one  hundred  or  more  of  them  would  break 
and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  till  they  received  ■  out  simultaneously,  In  earnest  supplication  for  the 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  their  sins  were  for-  \  salvation  of  others.  At  first  It  grated  on  me.  I 
given.  wanted  everj'thlng  "done  decently  and  In  order." 

Brother  Hobart  talked  with  others  and  perceiving  But  my  objections  soon  vanished,  for  I  perceived 
their  difliculty  directed  them  to  confess  their  faults  that  the  Spirit  was  leading.  Hard  hearts  were  soft- 
to  each  other,  their  sins  to  God,  and  seek  forgive-  ened,  cold  ones  warmed,  sorrowful  hearts  made 
ness.  They  acted  at  once  on  the  suggestion  and  glad,  and  heavy  ones  light.  It  was  Indeed  "  Beauty 
what  a  time  ensued,  forthwith,  all  about  the  room,    for  ashes." 

of  begging  each  other's  pardon.  These  young  people  are  earnest  when  filled  with 

Finally  we  succeeded  In  quieting  them,  and  ex-  the  Spirit.  God  demonstrated  clearly  to  us  too 
plained  to  them  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  these  heathen  people 
Spirit  convicting  them  of  sin.  They  continued  to  umler  Instruction  for  several  years  before  they  cAn 
pray  night  and  day  for  two  or  three  days,  when  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  two  marked  cases  I  will 
most  of  them  came  Into  a  clear  experience  of  sins  mention  but  one,  a  young  man  who  came  to  the 
forgiven,  ha^ing  glatl  hearts  and  nidiant  faces.  hospital  about  three  weeks  before  the  special  meet- 

Last  year  we  started  special  meetings,  but  no  ings,  where  he  sought  m(5fet  earnestly,  and  after  days 
sooner  did  we  do  so  than  the  devil  stirred  up  a  great  of  weeping,  confessing,  praying,  pleading,  beseech- 
quarrel  among  the  members  which  came  near  ruin-  ing  (his  crying  was  really  pitiable  to  hear),  he  found 
Ing  our  church.    This  year  he  tried  the  same  tactics,    pardon,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.    The 


As  these  services  v.ere  about  to  l>egln  he  moved  the 

slxty-slx  girls  of  the  boarding  school  to  hatefulness 

and  willful  disobedience.    But  the  hour  of  salvation 

was  near.    "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 

first  make  mad,"  said  the  Greeks.    The  consciences 

of  the  boys  had  become  very  sensitive,  and  they  re-       Ti:rkey  controls  only  eighteen  millions  of  Moham- 

called  that  they  harl   treated  the  principal  of  the  medans,  while  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 

girls'  school,  Miss  Croucher,  and  her  assistants,  and ;  control  one  hundred  and  two  millions. 


work  Is  all  of  God.    He  came  "suddenly"  to  his 
temple.   Brother  Hobart  lc<l,  but  did  little  preaching, 
the  time  being  spent  mostly  in  prayer. 
Tsunhua,  January  11,  1898. 


-.1  Sunday  hi  Japan  in  t^bruanj,  lb3 


I 


A  Bondaj  in  Japan  in  February.  ^^-^^  *^^*^^  "^^  ^***^  neighboriuMxi.   We  theu  called  at 

^^  the  store,  or  Hhop,  of  a  maker  of  Japanese  stock- 
BY  RBV.  J.  o.  CLEVELAND.                        '  jugg  (.Tab!),  the  proprietor  of  which  had  joined  the 

IT  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  how  temperance  society.    We  did  not  see  him,  as  he  was 

we  get  at  the  people  here  so  as  to  give  them  the  *^^»>*  ^^om  home,  but  I  talke<l  with  his  wife  and  old 

Gospel.  In  some  places,  as  I  wrote  recently,  we  can  father,  who  listened  attentively  and  asked  us  to  come 

get  them  to  come  to  lecture  meetings,  but  that  is  ajwi"- 

only  where  no  work  has  yet  been  done.    Where  they  ^  ^'^"^  ^^  *  Ja|>anese  restaurant  and  had  a  dinner  ol 

have  heard  a  little  it  te  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  raw  lish  and  rice,  and  continued  my  calls.    We  were 

come  and  hear,  and  my  experience  is  that  house-to-  »»*^t   pleasantly  wherever  we   went,  and  obtained 

house  visitation  is  the  most  profitable  in  the  tnd,  for  >*verul  promises  to  attend  our  meetings.    Of  course 

then  we  can  talk  directly  to  them  and  meet  their  ob-  ^^"s  "*»»t  ^  followeil  up  with  frequent  visitations, 

jections.  **''  t***^y  ^'^*  come  oni-e  or  twice  and  then  stop. 

Some  missionaries  make  the  mistake  of  running  ^^"^w  I  visit  a  house  I  try  to  find  entrance  into 

down  everything  but  Christianity,  and  such  can  make  others  through  that,  and  in  this  way  increase  my 

but  little  hea<lway  with  the  i)eople  here.    1  find  that  circle  of  acquaintances.    Every  Sunday  thai  1  am 

the  best  way  is  to  begin  by  talking  to  them  about  the  »ot  engagtnl  elsewhere  on  the  district  I  shall  give  to 

possibility  of  death  and  what  will  come  after  that,  the  work  here,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  some 

or  try  to  point  the  sun  worshiper  to  the  soun-e  of  encouraging  success  after  a  few  months.    Patience 

the  8un»8  power  as  the  true  object  of  worship.  a"^  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Divine  Father  to 

The  other  morning  on  my  way  to  Tokyo  I  was  just  »»<>^^*  hearts  and  water  the  seed  sown  are  what  is 

crossing  a  bridge  as  the  sun  l)egan  to  show  his  face  ^^^^^^  iti  this  work.    This  house-to-house  visitation 

above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  I  noticed  standing  on  »»  to  me  the  most  profitable  kind  of  work, 

the  bridge  an  old  woman  with  a  bamboo  basket  on  ^  ^i.sh  you  could  find  some  one  who  would  l)e  glad 

her  back,  with  her  head  bowe<l  an<l  her  hands  clasi)ed  to  donate  to  us  for  Sunday  school  work  here  some 

toward  the  sun,  making  her  morning  devotions ;  she  <>1^  Jjcuf  (Jlusii  n.    With  those  pictures  we  can  hold 

was  one  of  those  who  go  about  the  streets  an<l  pick  the  attention  of  children  and  interest  them.    Even 

up  bits  of  paper  from  garbage  l>oxes  and  thus  make  the  older  people  will  listen  much  more  attentively 
their  living.  A  silent  prayer  went  ui>  from  my  heart  I  when  those  pictures  are  before  them.  I  am  sure 
that  He  without  whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  '  there  are  many  of  those  Ltxif  ClmUrs  which  have 
the  ground  would  lead  that   p<M)r  soul  that  ndght '  ^'*ti  used  and  which  will  be  of  no  more  use  to  their 

never  hear  of  the  Sanour  into  the  New  Jerusalem.  owners.    Perhaps  some  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  and 

Her  heart  was  yearning  after  a  RtHh-enier.  and  a^out  New  York  wcmld  l>e  glad  to  take  an  interest 
never  yet  ha\ing  heartl  of  that  Light  which  lighteth  '  *n  this  work,  and  I  could  send  them  items  of  interest 

everj'one  that  cometh  into  the  worid,  she  gave  her  which  would  help  them  in  their  missionary  meeting. 

adoraUon  to  that  which  was  to  her  the   greatest  P^^^ase  help  us  in  this  matter, 
thing  in  the  world.    I  thought  that  it  might  bi-  that  '     *^22  Bluff,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

when  we  reachetl  the  other  shore  sIjc,  who  in  her  ig- 

norance  and  simplicity  had  given  her  unfeigned  de- : 

votion  to  that  which  was  to  her  the  great  light,  ^  Eevival  in  the  Ohinese  Mission  in  San  Fran- 
might  go  into  that  shining  city  before  many  who 

had  known  the  true  way.    How  this  heathen  world  .  OlSOOi 

is  reaching  out  in  its  blindness  for  a  R«Nh»t*mer  10;  ®^  *^^'*  ^*  '•  masters,  d.d. 

for  greater  strength  and  greater  wisdom  to  present  ^][/E  have  just  concluded  a  wt*ek  of  special  serv- 

the  truth  to  this  people !  YY     ices     at   our    Washington    Street    Mission 

I  started  tp  write  about  last  Sunday's  work.  I  House.  The  preparatory  work  was  begun  a  week  be- 
went  to  Odawara,  a  town  of  alxmt  twjiity  thousand  fore.  Chinatown  was  cut  up  into  districts.  Our  faith- 
inhabitants,  early  in  the  niornini;,  and  trot  a  young  ful  draronrss  and  teachers,  together  with  a  band  of 
local  preacher  who  is  th«Te.  and  we  started  out  for  a  Chinese  Christians,  visited  every  .^tnre  and  family 
day  of  house-to-liouse  visitati<»n.  At  t  lie  first  phiee  quarters:  posters  w«'re  pasted  on  the  walls  inviting 
the  husband  ha<l  Iwen  a  i»robation«T  xune  >ears  airo  int*u  to  seek  the  Lonl.  and  printetl  invitations  were 
at  another  place,  but  liad  never  h-arned  to  pray,  scatiereil  broadcast. 

The  wife  and  a  sister  living  with  them  >Ne  f<»un«l  at  At  seven  o'clock  every  ni;:ht  we  met  for  prayer, 

home,  and  we  took  out  our  Hil>l«'s  and  hymn  books  Then   we  liirhted   our   torches    and    commencc'l    a 

and  talke<l  with  them  alx^ut  Christ's  teachini:  :  then  tramp  through  Chinatown,   singing  Go.'spel  hynnis. 

we  sang  a  hymn,   r»*ad  and  expountled   Rrnn.  12.  Deaconess   Lake,   Mrs.   Hull,    Miss   Simmons,    and 

prayed  with  them,  and  before  w<'  left  invited  them  oth«rs  joined  the  procession.     A  stand  was  made  at 

to  come  to  the  nu'etinir,  which  they  promised  tt>  do.  the  strtvt  corners,  where  onr  Chinese  brethren  gave 

We  next  called  where  the  husbjind  and  father  was  sh(»rt  tcstinmnics  and  (fosj)el  invitations.    Brother 

away  in    Formosa,   and    here  learned  that   in  the  Chan  Hontr  le<l  the  singing  with  the  cornet  which  ho 

neighborhoo<l  there  was  a  Pn-sbyterian  family  living,  plays  very  nicely. 

We  next  called  on  them,  and  they  s<H»me<l  glad  to  A  few  minutes  to  eight  we  re-formed,  and  marehed 

»ee  us,  promising  to  attend  our  meetimrs.  an<l  offer-  back  to  the  mission,  singing  on  our  way.    By  half 

ing  OS  their  house  if  we  wisheil  to  start  a  little  Sun-  past  eight  every  night  the  mission  chapel  was  filled 
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with  an  interested  crowd.    Never  have  we  seen  such  and  strengthened  witli  great  faith  and  hope  that  they 

close  attention  to  the  Gospel  message.    Rev.  Chan  would  have  unusual  victories  In  their  work ;  and 

Hon  Fan,  the  pastor,  Brother  **  Amen  "  Chuug.  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed.     God  has  given 

myself   conducted   the    services,     Such    a    motley  victory,  the  Church  has  been  strengthened,  souls 

crowd  we  have  never  seen  in  our  mission  chapel  be-  been  converted  and  built  up  in  the  righteousness  of 

fore.    Merchants,  doctors,  dentists,  washermen,  and  the  Gospel. 

domestic  servants  mingled  with  gamblers,  opium-  Taking  our  work  as  a  whole  in  all  eastern  Asia 
smokers,  and  highbinders.  Never  before  had  we  the  past  year  has  been  the  best  we  have  had  in  our 
b(H?n  so  successful  in  gathering  together  so  many  history.  We  are  working  on  three  lines:  evangel- 
kinds  of  people  to  a  religious  service.                           ;  istic,  educational,  and  medical,  and  1  am  glad  to  say 

A  row  of  gray-headed  old  men  came  every  night.  '  that  the  strong  trend  of  them  all  is  steadily  in  the  di- 

Nobody  had  seen  them  before.    Behind  them  sat  a  rection  of  the  conversion  of  the  people.    This  is  the 

row  of  Chinese  native  sons.    It  seemed  as  if  new  one  purpose  of  all  we  do.     We  are,  through  our 

China  and  old  China  were  gathering  around  the  missionaries   and    native   preachers    and   helpers, 

cross.    For  nearly  an    hour   they  listened  to   the  preaching  to  more  people  than  ever  before,  at  any 

preaching ;  nobo<ly  moved.  The  service  lasted  nearly  one  time,  since  we  entered  these  countries.  Our 
two  hours  every  night.                                                   ^  schools  have  been  crowded  with  pupils,  and  the  same 

When  the  preaching  was  done  they  still  lingered,  is  true  of  the  schools  of  the  Woman *8  Foreign  Mi»- 

It  seemed  as  if  some  power  held  every  man  to  his  sionary  Society.    Our  entire  medical  force  in  China 

seat.    "The  Kinirdom  of  Heaven,''  "Repentance,"  (in  which  I  include  the  physicians  of  the  Woman's 

"  The  New  Birth,-'  "  Seeking  and  Saving  the  Lost,"  Foreign  Missionary  Society)  treated  one  hundred  and 

were  some  of  the  topics  that  awakenefl  these  long-  iifty  thousand  patients  last  year.    I  think  they  will 

lost  souls.    When  the  preacher  had  finished  cards  reach  two  hundred  thousand  this  year, 

were  distributed,  bearintjr  Chinese  characters,  saying,  The  lonsrer  I  remain  in  these  fields  the  more  deeply 

"I  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  turn  ami  impressed  with  the  tremendous  enterprise  God 

from  my  sinful  life  to  a  life  of  rivrliteoustiess,  and  to  has  on  hand  in  saving  these  millions  of  people  by  the 

obtain  salvation  tiirough  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,"  Gospel  through  the  agency  of  his  Church.    I  am  sure 

etc.    During  the  week  sixty-eiiyht  men  and  women  his  Church  does  not  fully  realize  the  signal  honor 

signed  tinse  canls  and  han(le<l  them  in.    Special  God  has  conferred  upon  it  in  asking  his  people  to  be 

me««tintfs  have  since  been  held  for  these  awakened  coworkers  with  him  in  bringing  a  lost  world  back  to 

ones,  ami  two  thirds  of  them  have  respondetl  to  the  loyal  devotion  to  him  through  his  Son,  our  Lord 

roll  call,  and  asked  Brother  Chan  Hon  Fan  for  reli-  Jesus  Christ.    How  much  I  wish  our  people  could 

gious  insinu'tion.     Last  Sunday  night  was  <me  of  the  get  just  one  clear  and  broad  look  at  the  marvelous 

largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  in  vastness  of  the  work  they  are,  by  their  prayers,  their 

the  mission  chapel.    Members  were  quickened  with  sympathies,  and  their  gifts,  helping  to  carry  forward 

deei>er  religious   life,  and   newly  awakeneil   souls  in  these  ends  of  the  earth  I    The  money  they  are 

were  seeking  after  (Jod.  investing  for  the  salvation  of  these  millions  of  peo- 

Thank  God  for  thest^  tokens   of   his   presence !  pie  will  bring  them  more  than  compound  interest  in 

The  Chinese  are  showini:  an  unmistakable  interest  in  the  joy  they  will  have  in  their  souls  here  and  in  the 

the  (iospel.    Both  here  and  in  China  there  are  indica-  glory  of  that  day  when  God  will  call  on  all  men  to 

tions  that  the  long-prayed-for  day  of  China's  redemp-  accoimt  for  the  talents  he  gave  them, 

tion  is  not  far  oflf.    God  grant  that  the  Church  of  Hong-Kong,  December  20,  1897. 
God  may  have  courage  and  faith  and  energy  to  go  in 
and  possess  the  land. 


BY  BISHOP  ISAAC   W.   JOYCE,    D.D. 


I  Notes. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Eastern  Asia.    ,     In  the  native  states  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  in 

South  India,  nearly  one  fourth  of  all  the  people  pro- 

I  fess  Christianity. 

HAVING  completed  the  work  gi^'en  me  to  do  In  i     ^^^,  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^,^  ^^^  j^^.^^  ,,^^  ^^^^ 

eastern  Asia,  I  left  FcxK'how  Deceml^r  \o  on  ^^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  3^^^^ 

my  homeward  journey.    I  have  been  in  eastern  Asia  Orphan  Colonv.    We  hope  for  fiftv  more  before  the 

since  July  lo,  18iK».    During  that  time  I  have  been  ^^^  ^^  February  " 
twice  through  Japan,    Korea,   and    China,    having 

twice  presided  in  the  Conferences  and  Missions  in  «^^-  ^'^^''^  ^-   ^'"^^^  ^^^  ^^»  appointed   by 

those  three  countries,   and  in  doing  mv  work  have  ^^'^^^^P  Thoburn  presiding  elder  of  a  new  district  in 

traveled  abcmt  twentv-one  thousand  miles.    I  have  the  South  India  Conference, called Godavery  District, 

traveled  on  twenty-eight  diflferent  ocean  and  river  »*«  ^^^^^««  *«  ^^^P""-'  ^'^"^^^^  Provinces,  India, 

steamers :  have  also  traveled  in  houseboats,  jinrik-  The  Southern  Lutheran  Church  of   the    United 

i^has,  sedan  chairs,  in  Chinese  carts,  on  horseback.  States  l)egan  missionary  work  in  Japan  in  January, 

and  on  foot.    The  sessions  of  the  Conferences  have  1893.    The  headquarters  are  at  Saga,  Kiushiu,  and 

everywhere  l)een  full  of  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  re-  there  are  two  missionaries.    There  are  now   fifty 

vlval  has  been  in  them  all.    And  the  preachers  have  members  and  the  work  is  extending  and  reaching 

in  all  cases  gone  to  their  work  filled  with  a  great  joy  some  of  the  best  citizens. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  KOREA. 

RT  ROSETTA  SHESWOOD  HALL,  M.D. 

TtiE  liitcst  and,  to  us  missionaries,  the  wnt  having  been  appropriated  for  it  by  tli? 
most  interpstiuK  event  dii ring  the  olos-  Missiuimry  BtMUfl,  but,  lie  added,  Uiis  W(i3 
Uig  days  of  18W  was  ttio  dedieation  of  the  not  Trotn  lack  of  asking. 
First  Methodist  Episeopal  Oburch.  Seoul. ,  Tho  need  wa.s  ^reat,  aud  the  pastor,  lo- 
Korea,  which  took  plaee  ijunday,  December  gether  with  the  Indies  of  the  Woman's  For- 
36.  IH'iT.  oign  MissioDarj'  Society,  set  al>out  devisiDg 

Dr.  ajid  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin  were  expected  nteaiis.    At  a  leaders  aud  stewanls'  meet- 
Ht  tile  dedieatory  scrvioe,  nud  tlieir  absenw  Jng,  lieM  In  PfrmilH-r.  1H!H,  $c5i>  iv.<re  ^iili- 


wiisa  gri-nt  disapp^iintnient;  Imt,  aside  from  ' 
this,  the  very  inteix'stjnp  program  prepared  , 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  O.  Appenzeller,  was , 
euceessfulty  carried  out,  und,  in  behalf  of 
the  trustees,  Bev.  1).  Bunker.  Miss  Josephine 
O.  Paine,  Mr.  No.  Mr.  Song,  and  Mr.  Hau, 
the  pastor  presented  the  new  chiirch  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission.  R«v.  W.  B. 
Bcranton,  M.D.  j 

■■  Exeept  the  Lord  Imild  the  house,  they  | 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  The  pastor, 
slated  that  from  the  first  ihisehnrehprojeet 
had  l)een  a  work  of  love  and  fjiitli,  not  one 


seriljed.  The  nnlive  brothers  and  sisters 
stood  by  tliefrleaders right  loyally,and  they 
have  eontributed  three  and  one  half  times 
as  much  as  was  calculated  they  might  give. 
Soon  after  the  new  church  began  to  lie 
talked  about,  Theresa,  a  native  sister,  met 
Miss  Rothwefler  in  the  street  one  day  and 
said,  "Here  is  500  caah  toward  this  work." 
Miss  Bothweiier  was  surprised  at  the  amount 
she  had  contrived  to  present,  knowing  that 
the  family  had  a  hard  time  to  obtain  a  Uveli- 
hofHl,  but  she  explained  that  since  she  had 
flr=t  hennl  about  the  new  ehui-eh  every  time 


JJtdica/loii  of  tie:  NctC  Jfet/iodU  Ejikcojmi  Church  m  Ko)x 


slie  hud  put  theriue  oi 

out  u    tiaudtul,  until    it   ba<:l  come 

woi'tli  ihi^  uiiiouut.    Later  stit)  added 

sum  from  time  t<j  liino  uutil,  altogetiier,  she  \  was  iuU-reatud,  and  wuuteU  to  do  aomtMbiug. 

has  eoatributed  a.SWlcush  (2,500  cftsh  =  $l,   But  wLftt  couM    she  do?    She    could  uot 


boiUhe  liad  saved  [  ter  bed,  unable  to  move  without  help,  nud 
to  be  always  in  gruat  |)nin.    Wbt^n  a  subsoripiion 

—  this  I  ust  xa  the  nuw  chiiivh  was  opened  she, 


B  the  conBn'gatlon  entered  the   g^^ep 
new  building  her  husband  has  joined  the  j  g^e  oouli 
church,  and  ahe  told  tLe  pastor  the  other  I  ijuck  hci 
day  ehe  was  so  happy  she  could  daneo  for 
Jny. 

Others  have  made  like  sacrifices.  Our 
faithful  sister  at  the  East  Gate  hits  eonlrib- 
ute<l  5i.O  i-ttsh  per 


IS,  she  could  not  iirn  urrau<l4, 

jt  even  sit  up ;  but,  iyins  uu  her 

1  Hug  hands  plied  the  needle,  ami 

U'UutiluUy  einbruidered  thimbles  and  tKX>k- 

marks  came  forth  from  the  sick  room.    They 

were  sold  and  tbe  money  carefully  conse- 

iTftled  to  the  "  new  church,"  "our  ehuivh." 

ith,  earned   by  her  The  weary  days  dragged  slowly  on,  but  Uie 

III'  h'-fiihil  injitrp-iii,    |]|j|^_  p(j[g  ijRods  were  not  idle. 

■'""'■''  '■'■''  '  I'  '-'■  '■'       Sr-ptember  1)  came,  when  the  comer  stone 

■  r  the  church  was  laid.  The  girts  in  tbe 
-I'tiool  were  lutited  to  att«nd,  a  tent  having 
Iji'fu  put  up  to  protect  them  from  the  gar^ 

■  if  the  men.  The  patient,  industrious  little 
:iiifferer  would  come  too;  her  cot  was  care- 
fully borne  and  placed  in  the  front,  wliero 
she  could  see  and  hear.  And  was  she  not 
Aortby  of  the  very  first  placit?  tar,  by  Iit 
Ki'iil  and  devotion,  she  had  contributed  over 
13,(KK)cnsh,  or  tbe  full  wuges  of  n  grown  per- 
snii  for  a  Inoutl] ! 

When  the  service  was  over,  exhausted  by 
the  excitement  oftbe  occasion  and  by  tbe  iiain 
incident  to  the  moving,  she  closed  her  eyes 
iiiid  said  to  one  of  the  teachci's,  "  Now  let 
mego  to  Jesus."  OnSeptemberai  herwiah 
was  granted,  and  the  sweet  child-spirit 
took  Its  flight.  At  the  funeral,  two  days 
later,  littio  wonder  there  was  not  a  diy  eye 
among  her  friends  or  playmates.  A  slave 
girl!  One  of  the  King's  daughters!  Slie 
"hath  done  what  slic  could." 

The  total  amount  contributed  from  nutivo 
to  tlie  time  of  dedication  wns  *7iai, 


patients    sueoerded    in    raising    about  91 

per  month    besides  her  own  contributiou. 

Home  of  the  native  brethren  subscribed  a» 

high  as  50,UOO  cash,  and  continued  to  give 

constantly,  showing  the  Lord  hud  laid  it 

upon   their   consciences.     Many   receiving 

very  amni!  wages  laid  by  a  portion  for  the 

new  church.    The  little  son  of  Mr.  Chai,  thfl 

nntive  assistant  pastor,  went  into  our  book-  [  silver.     Through  appeals    In   the   Oermnn 

bindery  mid  earned  the  dollar  he  subscribed.   Methodist  papers  Miss  Kotbweiler  aeciireil 

The8eboolboyBandgirl8viedwitheaohother!$l,000,  silver,  and  Mr.  Ain>enzeller  raised  a 


1  the  most,  and  it  i 


)  who  should 
ecareely  necessary  to    st 
the  other.    Over  $87,  ail' 
from  the  enibroidered  thtnibles  and  book- 
marks alone  that  the  girls  inmle. 

In  the  Korean  RejiogUory  for  October,  1895, 
n  beautiful  atory  is  told  by  the  pastor  of  hon' 
Kue  Dongie,  one  of  the  Ewa  schoolgirls, 
worked  for  this  new  ohurch.  Kiic  Dongie 
had  been  rescued  from  slavery.  She  mwie 
gooil  progress  in  the  school  and  became  un 
earnest  little  Christian.  In  IHtH  she  de- 
veloped hip-joint  disease,  and  was  removed 
to  the  children's  ward  in  the  hospital,  where 
)  months  she  was   confined  l'> 


like  amount  thi-ough  bis  home  friends.    All 
which  outdid   have  contributed  liberallj-.    Over  fl,OO0  has 
realized ,  been    loaned,  without   Interest,  and  there 
have  been  some  generous  gifts  from  Pres- 
byterian missiuuaries. 

At  the  dedication  the  collection  amouilt«<l 
to  t>3o0,  and  only  a  debt  of  S3,G00,  silver,  re- 
mains, the  entire  cost  of  this  tieautiful 
church,  with  furnishings,  being  abouClS,- 
500,  silver.  It  is  the  first  Protestant  Church 
in  Korea  built  in  foreign  urchltei.'ttire  for 
native  worshipers.  Ills  Oothic  in  style, 70 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide.  The  tower  is  about 
50  feet  high,  and  there  are  two  class  rooniSi 
.■ncti  28x14  leet. 


HeV.  Kaneji  hhizaka. 
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The  first  Eon-an  was  rcceivod  into  full 
membership  April  17, 1387.  Tlit!  uuiuIrt  of 
full  members  at-  the  time  of  ttedicati'iu  was 
S8,  and  140  probatioDon),  while  from  this 
church  at  least  two  other  churcht;:^  have 
sprung  up  iu  the  city.  Surely  thi;*  labor  of 
faith  and  iove  has  bcea  abuiidautly  owned 
and  blessed  of  the  Lord. 


REV.  KANEJI  ISHIZAKA. 


THE  subject  of  this  skeu-h  is  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Tosa,  islaud  of  Shikttku. 
Japan.    He  went  to  Tokyo,  as  tlioiisands  (if 


in  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many 
have  been  converted  and  the  Iselievcra  led 
on  to  rich  experiences  iu  the  life  divine.  He 
is  associate  editor  of  the  Mitelii  no  Jliyorl, 
or  liiiide  to  Holiiiei'^,  published  iu  Sendai. 
Thi^  magazine  is  exeitin^f  a  blfssed  in- 
Hiienw  iu  the  ehuMics.  Dr.  H.  W.  Swurtz 
i:*  tlic  projector  of  this  enterprise,  and  ha.s 
lived  to  see  it  crowned  with  success. 

Brother  iRhizaka  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Rev.  H.  Yamaka,  of  the  Japan  Conference. 
He  has  laid  to  rest  two  children,  but  the 
fiither  and  mother  bear  thoir  sorrow  clieer- 
fully.  "Writlngof  this.  Brother  IsLizakasaid 
ii^ently,  "  We  have  now  two  children  who 
adorn  our  Father'^  hoiise." 


I 


EASTER  EGGS. 


youth  do,  for  Western  light,  and  tlierc,  in 
our  Metliodii*t  Episcopal  sch^xil,  found  tln> 
Light  of  the  world.  AfliT  conversion  he 
was  called  to  the  ndnistry.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Li:)nl  was  upon  him,  find  all  his  teachers 
and  fellow-Christians  with  one  mind  rw'og- 
nized  the  call  to  pn'acli. 

He  was  grnduati'il  from  the  theological 
depiirtnifut  of  the  Aoyuina  Oakiiin  in  \HH7, 
and  ciiten^d  the  Ja|.an  0>rif.-rence  the  *anic 
year.  Aftrr  a  fruitful  pastorate  iti  Kanda 
amrch.  r..kyo,  lie  was  trimsrcrR-d  to  the 
California  Confcn-iicc  in  ie9;(,  and  Iwcame 
pastor  of  the  Japiineso  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  ministry  then.',  and  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  richly  blessed;  an.l  after  visilinK 
tlie  East,  and  attending  the  Gmcnil  Con- 
ference in  1M9(!,  he  n-turncil  to  his  old  Con- 
ference, and  has  sin.-e  then  had  charge  of 
th.-  Sendai  Chureli,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tJint  in  the  Confcn^noe.  The  favor  of  the 
Loi-d  rests  njion  him,  and  his  preaching  is 


BV  RE*".   D.   F.  BASDOLPH. 

PACE  SATL'ED.\Y  i  Easter)  is  one  of  the 
gala  days  of  the  children  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  The 
thrifty  housewife  gladdens  the  children's 
hearts  by  dyeing  eggs  for  the  afternoon 
games,  sending  her  contribntlons  to  her  lit- 
tle friends  in  canary  yellow,  and  with  pos- 
sibly halt  a  dozen  eggs  apiece  the  children 
in  thi'  country  eollcct  in  some  old  grass  field, 
where  the  mos.s  forms  a  cushion  for  tlui 
eggs. 

How  happy  and  nn-riy  everyone  is!  As 
the  eggs  ai'c  tossed,  now  high,  now  low,  they 
challenge  each  other;  and  what  shouts  ol 
glee  when,  in  the  gem'ral  iiu'Iiy,  u  number  of 
the  eggs  are  luMkcn ! 

The  Scotch  children  aiw  tjnight  by  their 
nnrsi-s  to  crush  the  eggshell  after  eating  its 
conti'iits,  oi'  tij  push  the  sption  thivugh  the 
bottom  of  it.  This  shell  crushing  is  a  relic 
of  a  gii'at  supei-stitious  btdicf  that  witches 
livi'd  in  empty  eggshells,  and  ma<le  Ijoats  of 
them,  i-asting  spells  upon  the  household. 

In  Germany  and  the  north  ot  England 
there  is  a  common  l>elief  that  hares  lay 
eggs;  and  when  a  hare  is  seen  bounding 
over  ilu>  tlelcis  in  Mnn'h,  which  gave  rise  to 
our  saying.  "As  nind  as  a  March  hare,"  the 
children  clasp  their  hands,  crj-ing,  "  Hare, 
hare,  good  little  hare,  lay  plenty  of  eggs  for 
Easter  Day !  " 

Hci-e  the  eggs  are  rolled  and  tossed  on 
Satunlny  afternoon  in  the  Held  adjoining 
tlie  parish  church,  and  eggs  and  oranges 
lire  freely  exchangc<l  between  acquaintances 
and  friends. 


Jiea.   Tt'nUio  J'vjiwara. 


REV.  TOSiriO  Fl'JIWARA. 

BV    REV.    M.    C.    HABRIS. 

rHIS    brotLer    is  uumU'iml    among  tlte 
trophits  gathpred  (or  the  Lord  Jesiis 


Hec 


'l.i.iinfdilie  Church. 


nKf.  -roEUiu 


III  due  tiin«^  lip  surrendered  hlmselC  to  God 
(or  tliH  KiiuiAtry,  aud  lu  1895  wiis  n-'ueived  as 
t)TObatiftocr  iu  the  Caliroruia  Conference. 

In  San  Fraiifispo.  HonoluhL.  mid  San  Joae 
he  labored  with  zeal  and  gratifying  siif^cess, 
Tl'iinsferred  to  the  Japan  Coiifei-euee  In  1896, 
he  was  appointed  to  Aojanm  -Chun-h  in 
Tokyo,  and  is  now  in  his  seemid  year  iu  this 
Important  ehargo.  Recently  he  was  mar- 
ried, being  so  fortunate  as  to  win  ttie  love  of 
Miss  Ume  Haninda,  an  nluniuiia  of  Ohio 
Wesleyaii  University,  uud  a  most  charming, 
conaeerated  woman,  Thoy  were  married  at 
Chrietma«  liine,  and  are  liappy  in  the  serv- 
ice to  which  they  have  given  iheir  lives. 

Recently  we  wrote  down  from  memory  the 
names  of  tlie  men  and  women  called  to  di- 
rect se^^'1ce  from  our  mission  churches  in 
California,  and  the  list  footed  up  more  than 
art}-.  The  best  of  all  is  that  in  Japan,  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Pacific  const  they  are  giving 
good  proof  of  their  ministry. 

Sifts. 
Now  while  Ihe  ner-ds  are  pressing, 

And  wnrlDg  fields  are  whiip. 
Let  icIfLa  flow  Forrti  in  blesstne, 

Aud  speed  Ibp  Gonpel  lllgbl. 


BIBLE   ILLUSTRATIONS  IN 
HKAIUEN  LANDS. 


((•yAK 


KEL'PTHY  BED"lMan.«.(i).   ItliasoflcD 

puEzled  readiTsot  lhispHSSH)^ti)Uiider»lani] 
how  a  uiau  or  his  bi-d  could  have  Ufeu  carried  to  our 
Lord.  But  Ihe  beiiHit^iMlB  lu  which  we  ant  ai^iu- 
loiiied  arc  ankaown  to  some  uf  liie  dwetlera  lo  other 
lauds.  Id  Japau  the  b«ds  coiiBlBt  ol  soft,  wadded 
quilts,  which  are  laid  on  the  floor,  iwd  farm  a  most 
coiufortable  TeBtlng  place.  They  can  iodved  be 
taken  Dp  and  carried,  for  during  the  ds)'tlmc>  thof 
are  always  roiled  away  in  a  cnpboard.  Iu  Miine 
'rther  lande  inal»  are  iisoU  for  Ihe  aoiue  purpose.  A 
sli'k  nian  ranld  easily  be  carried  on  such  a  li«l 

ItEMOTiiia  THE  Sboeb  (Exod,  3.  5),  One  1b  cvrer 
iilloned  In  Japan  to  enter  a  house  or  n  temple, 
i>r  uvea  a  boat,  with  shoes  on,  and  In  siime  other 
t'ouutries  they  have  the  some  cosiom.  It  would  b« 
rriDsldered  terribly  rude  to  hr«ak  ihruugh  Ibis  rule. 
The  "slinvs,"  being  merely  Bandals  and  essUy 
slipped  off,  make  it  a  tntich  Blinp!»r  mailer  for  tlte 
natives  than  for  the  Enroptisos  wliu  Imtloned  or 
lacrd-up  iKJots  1  The  reniuvitt  at  liie  sbucB  Is  con- 
sidered  ■  mark  of  reapcot,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
iUBiili  to  a  man  to  enter  Ids  house  wlthual  having 

The  ^noB  L^itcbct  (Mark  1.  T;  Matt.  3.  11). 
To  tBke  olt  the  stioes  of  anj-  person  isconsldi'ml  tin 
work  of  Ihe  lowest  servant.  In  entering  a  JapaniHe 
liouue  one  allpa  off  one's  shoes,  leavinir  them  on  the 
step,  of  course  wilb  lees  pointed  inward.  But  If  It 
is  desired  lo  do  you  honor  and  show  you  cour- 
tesy the  shoes  are  lumcd  mtind,  so  that  on  coming 
uui  again  yon  Qnd  them  ready  to  step  luto,  with  the 
toes  pointing  outward.  The  omtasion  of  this  Utile 
Oct  Is  considered  a  slight.  Yet  It  was  this,  the  wi»lc 
ol  the  humblest  slave,  that  John  the  Baptist  said  he 
was  not  worthy  to  do  for  the  Lord  Jesna,  bectuiBe  he 
was  BO  tar  above  bim. 

TUE  Lamv  8T*\n  (Matt,  5.  IB,  B.  V.).  The  word 
for  "candleslk'k "  lu  the  old  version  la  Ten- 
dered "  lamp  Bland  "  In  thu  Revised.  This  piece  of 
furniture  we  ofteu  saw  In  use  In  Jai>an.  for,  as  lber« 
lire  no  tables  In  the  bouses,  It  Is  necesanry  to  ndM 
Ihe  lamp  on  a  stand,  so  that  it  may  show  Its  U^I  ■ 
greater  distance.  Some  sui'h  "lamp  stand"  as  ttala 
must  have  been  In  use  In  Ihe  houses  ot  Palistina  in 
the  days  ot  Christ. 

LiOBT  Gives  to  All  i%  tbb  Ilorsn  (Matt.  6. 
1S|.  To  UH  who  live  In  houses  divided  !n(o  rooms  it 
seems  bard  to  understand  how  a  lamp  In  one  plaoe 
can  light  up  the  whole  house.  Bnt  we  need  to  re- 
mrmlwr  ihat  In  many  Eaaiern  bouses  there  la  no  ill- 
i-lslon;  the  whole  house  is  one  large  room,  InJi^>aii 
[here  are  sliding  shutters  made  ot  paper,  whlcll  can 
lie  pushed  back.  In  stajing  In  Japanese  Inna  im 
ofien  uBud  to  do  this,  so  that  one  lamp  gave  Mlf- 
tlclenl  light  for  three  or  four  roania.~A"vkr. 

Behold,  the  heathen  waite  to  know 
The  jov  the  tiospel  will  beslow  ; 
The  eilled  captive,  to  receive 

The  frettdoin  .Icsns  has  lo  give. 


(189) 


MISSIONARY    EXEllCISE   ON    GIVING. 


I.  In  what  spirit  should  we  give  ? 

For  God  lovetli  a  cheerful  Kiver.— 2  Cor.  9.  7. 

{BeeitcUioH  fur  a  little  girl.) 

1  s^pose  I  most  give  to  the  heathen 

A  part  of  my  money, — O,  dear ! 
My  Hildah's  best  dress  is  so  faded, 

Her  hat  looks  old-fashioned  and  queer. 

'Tis  strange  how  that  somebody  always 
Needs  something  I  wanted  myself ; 
-     I  think  I  will  hide  my  dear  dolly 
Away  on  the  uppermost  shelf. 

{Recitatioti  for  a  little  hoy.) 

That's  just  what  /thought,  little  sister, 

Till  mamma  was  sa}ing  one  day 
That  children,  as  well  as  the  big  folks. 

Must  give  just  as  well  as  to  pray. 

But  if  they  begrudged  ev'rj*  penny, 
.    The  Lord  for  their  gifts  would  not  care ; 
I'll  wait  for  my  bicycle  longer ; 
Can't  Hildah  her  faded  dress  wear  ? 

n.  What  is  the  need  of  our  giving  ? 

How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and 
bow  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?— Rom.  10. 14, 15. 

0  !  millions  are  waiting  in  darkness 
The  sweet  Gospel  story  to  know. 

And  Christians  are  waiting  to  tell  it ; 
Why  are  they  delaying  to  go  i 

Much  money  is  needed  to  send  them. 

And  even  the  children  can  see 
That  all  who  have  heard  of  the  Saviour 

Should  loving  and  generous  be. 

III.  When  shall  we  give  and  work  ? 

In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand :  for  thou  kuowest  not  whether  shall 
pnieper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good.— Eccles.  11.  6. 

0 1  let  me  go  forth  in  the  morning 

Ere  thirsty  and  parchecl  is  the  ground, 
And  drop  precious  grains  in  the  furrows — 

Rich  harvests  must  surely  abound — 
But  lest  the  soft  dews  of  the  nightfall 

Are  needed  to  moisten  my  seed. 
Some  grains  must  be  saved  for  the  evening, 

And  God  all  my  sowing  will  heed. 


IV.  Where  will  the  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers who  are  sent  by  our  gifts  preach  the 
Word? 

And  that  repentance  and  remfi«fon  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem.—Luke  :J4.  -47. 

AVherever  a  soul  knows  not  Jesus, 

His  messengers  quickly  must  go 
To  carr>'  the  Gospel's  good  tidings, 

The  way  of  salvation  to  show. 
The  gifts  of  God's  children  send  teachers 

On  missions  that  never  shall  cease. 
And  beautiful  feet  on  the  mountains 

Will  ever  be  publishing  peace. 

V.  What  will  be  the  result  of  our  giving  ? 

He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea.— Psalm  72  8. 
And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God.— Isa.  52.  10. 

Some  day,  when  his  throne  is  made  ready. 
The  Crucified  One  shall  be  King, 

And  multitudes  no  man  can  number 
Their  glad  alleluias  will  sing. 

All  nations  shall  see  his  salvation. 
The  victories  won  through  his  name ; 

All  eyes  shall  behold  him  in  glory, 
The  Babe  who  to  Bethlehem  came. 

VI.  Will  you,  dear  children,  give  your- 
!  selves  and  what  you  have  to  the  Lord  ? 

Teaph  me  to  do  thy  will ;  for  thou  art  my  God.— Psalm 

143.  10.    I  will  keep  thy  precepts  with  my  whole  heart.- 

Psalm  119.  ft9. 

{Recitation  in  concert.) 

We  read  of  the  entry  triumphal, 
With  palm  branches  strewn  in  the  way, 

Of  Him  who  on  Calvary's  mountain 
The  price  of  our  ransom  should  pay. 

We  know  how  that  day  in  the  Temple, 
Rebuked  for  their  innocent  ways, 

The  children  cried  joyous  hosannas, 
But  Jer*us  accepted'  their  praise. 

So  gently — forbidding  them  never — 
He  spoke  to  the  children  of  old. 

We're  sure  that  he  tenderly  calls  us 
Like  lambs  to  the  shepherd's  safe  fold. 

Our  hearts  we  will  give  to  the  Saviour, 
Our  ft^t  all  his  errands  to  do, 

Our  voices,  our  hands,  and  our  pennies. 
That  others  may  come  to  him  too, 

— lloiue  Mission  Echoes. 


CHRIST'S    DOMINION. 


From  sea  to  sea 

Shall  his  dominion  be, 
According  to  the  promise  written  ; 
And  he  in  scorn  and  insult  smitten 
Shall  hear  the  welcome  salutations 
Of  long-oppressed  and  weary  nations ; 

And  he  shall  rule 

Star-i'rowned  and  beautiful. 

And  he  shall  live  ; 

And  men  to  him  shall  give 
Their  treasures  as  they  tell  the  story 
Of  his  renown  and  rising  glory  ; 


And  it  shall  be  a  rich  oblation 
To  him,  the  Lord  of  our  salvation, 

Who  from  his  pain 

Went  up  henceforth  to  reign. 

He  shall  not  fail ; 

His  kingdom  shall  prevail : 
His  armies  come  with  royal  banners ; 
t)ppressions  die  mid  their  hosannas ; 
His  chariot  is  onward  speeding. 
The  cry  of  all  his  poor  ones  heeding ; 

Great  Prince,  ride  on  ! 

Till  thou  all  lands  hast  won. 

— Dvciyht  WiUiamti. 


(ll)U) 


MISSIONARY  CONCERT  FOR  APRIL. 


Program. 

Singing  :  Methodiat  Hymnal,  Hymn  910 : 

Great  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Are  by  creation  thine. 

Prayer  :    For  Laborers  in  the  Mission  Field. 

Scripture  Lesson  :  Reading  Rom.  11.  32-40. 

Talks  on  Missionary  Heroes  :  By  Six  Persons', 
who  shall  each  prepare  Five-minute  Sketches  of 
Da>id  Livingstone,  Wm.  Carey,  Wm.  Morrison,  Wm. 
Butler,  Robert  S.  Maclay,  Wm.  Taylor. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  1066 : 

Who  are  these  arrayed  In  whit ', 
Brighter  than  the  noonday  sun? 

Address  on  Germany  and  Switzerland:  (1) 
People,  Politically  and  Religiously  ;  (2)  Why  Metho- 
dist Missions  There  ?  (3)  When  Did  the  Methodist 
Missions  Begin  ?  (4)  What  Is  Their  Present  Condi- 
tion ? 

Recitation  :  '*  Luther's  Hymn." 

Collection. 


Gkrmany. 

Germany  is  an  empire.  William  II,  emperor, 
was  born  January  27,  1859,  and  became  emperor 
June  15,  1888.  On  December  2,  1895,  the  people 
numbered  52,279,901.  Of  those  about  32,500,000  are 
Protestants,  about  18,200,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
about  650,000  are  Jews.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  commenced  mission  work  in  Germany  in 
1849  and  now  has  104  native  preachers,  12,360  mem- 
bers, 3,686  probationers,  and  17,042  Sunday  school 
scholars. 


SwitzBiland. 

SwiTZERLAN  D  is  a  republic.  The  president  is  elected 
every  year.  In  June.  1894,  the  population  was 
2,986, W8.  Of  tliese  about  2,120,000  spoke  German  ; 
about  650,000  spoke  French  ;  about  160,000  spoke 
Italian ;  about  40,000  spoke  Romansch.  About  59 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  Protestants  and  about  40 
per  cent  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  commence<l  mission  work  in  Switzer- 
land in  1856  and  now  has  50  native  preachers,  6,744 
memlHjrs,  1,052  probationers,  and  18,009  Sunday 
school  scholars. 


David  Livingstone. 

Dr.  David  Livincjstone,  the  intrepid  explorer  and 
the  faithful  missionary  in  Africa,  was  born  at  Blau- 
tjTe,  Scotland,  March  19,  1813.  At  nineteen  he  re- 
solved to  be  a  medical  missionary.  In  1840  he  gradu- 
ated in  medicine,  and  on  December  8  of  the  same 
year  he  sailed  from  England  for  Africa,  and  for  over 
thirty  years,  as  missionary  aid  explorer,  he  labored 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Dark  Continent.  He  died  in 
Africa  May  1,  1873,  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
England  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

**  The  first  thing  he  left  his  countrymen  to  do 
was  the  extension  of  missionary  teaching,  coupled 
with  the  farther  development  of  those  regions  of 


Africa  he  had  done  so  much  to  open  to  the  Christian 
preacher.  The  second  part  of  his  legacy  is  the  eradi- 
cation of  slavery,  chiefly  by  the  substitution  of 
legitimate  commerce,  and  the  fighting  a  crusade 
against  those  influences  which  foster  the  slave 
trade." 


William  Oarey. 

William  Carey,  the  consecrated  cobbler  and  the 
learned  missionary,  was  bom  in  England  August 
17,  1781.  In  his  youth  he  worked  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  weaver,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  and  worked  at  the  trade 
for  twelve  years. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  became  an  earnest 
Christian,  a  devout  student  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  1786  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Moulton,  England,  but  his 
income  was  very  small.  He  kept  school  by  day, 
made  or  cobbled  shoes  at  night,  and  preached  on 
Sunday. 

October  2,  1793,  the  English  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  formed,  and  he  became  its  first  mission- 
ary. He  landed  in  Calcutta  November  11,  1793. 
During  his  first  five  years  in  India  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Bengali.  When  Fort  William 
College  was  established  in  Calcutta  he  vras  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  and  Mara- 
thi,  and  held  the  position  for  thirty  years} 

He  completed  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Ben- 
gali in  five  volumes  in  1809,  and  prepared  grammars 
and  dictionaries  in  the  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  Bengali, 
Punjabi,  and  Telugu  dialects.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  twenty-five  of  the  different  languages  and 
dialects  of  India,  and  united  with  others  in  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  seven  of  the  other  languages  of 
India. 

He  died  in  Calcutta  June  9, 1834,  aged  seventy- 
three  years,  and  the  missionaries  who  have  followed 
him  in  India  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
books  which  have  enabled  them  to  reach  the  natives 
with  the  Gospel. 


Bobert  a  Haolay. 

Robert  Samijel  Maclay,  D.D.,  missionary  in 
China  for  twenty-four  years,  and  missionary  in 
Japan  for  fourteen  years,  was  born  February  7, 
1824,  in  Concord,  Pa.  In  1840  he  was  converted  and 
soon  afterward  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in 
1845,  and  in  1864  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Maclay  joined  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  On  September  10,  1847,  he  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  missionary  to  China,  and, 
sailing  in  October,  he  arrived  with  Rev.  Henry 
Hickok  at  Foochow  in  April,  1848,  where  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Collins  and  Rev.  M. 
C.  White,  the  pioneer  missionaries.  On  July  10, 1850^ 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Sperry. 


Wiiiiam  ButUi'. 


l!U 


In  18aS  be  was  appotnied  SaperisieiHirnt  acd 
Treasurer  of  the  China  3ilissioa.  and  comicatd  as 
such  for  ten  yeaK.  In  ad«li!k»n  \o  his  iabc*r$  as  mis- 
sionary and  superintendent,  he  uniitd  with  others  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Mrthc«dist  Catrchisin. 
and  Methodist  Discipline  into  the  Chines^  language, 
and  in  making  a  Chin^^  Dii-tiooar}*  in  the  Fo^«chow 
dialect.  He  also  publishe«i  in  l^*)!.  in  English,  a  vol- 
tmie  entitled  lAjt  lUfUing  iKt  CAtiv^^r. 

On  Norember  15,  IST'i.  he  wa»  transferreil  to  Japan 
to  found  the  Japanese  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  appointed  Superintend- 
ent and  Treasurer.  He  arrived  in  Japan  in  June. 
1873,  and  remained  Superintendent  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion until  it  was  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1^;^. 
Mrs.  Maclaydied  July  2$.  1S79.  and  Dr.  Maclay  mar- 
ried Miss  Sara  A.  Barr  June  6. 1  $^.  In  1$^  he  visited 
Korea  and  arraneed  for  the  openins  of  a  mission  in 
that  kingdom.  He  left  Japan  December  31,  l^ST, 
and  now  resides  in  Fernando.  Cal..  honored  and  be- 
loved as  having  borne  a  large  share  in  the  sut-cess- 
fnl  establishment  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Missions. 


William  Bntler. 

William  Butler,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Methoilist 
Episcopal  Mission  in  India,  and  afterwanl  founder  of 
the  Mission  in  Mexico,  was  bom  in  Dublin.  Ireland. 
January  30,  1818.  He  joined  the  Irish  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  1844,  and  in  1850  came  to  America  and 
joined  the  New  England  Conference. 

Appointed,  in  November,  1855,  superintendent  of 
the  Mission  to  be  founded  in  India,  he  left  the  I'niieil 
States  in  April,  1856,  and  sailed  from  $^>uthampton, 
England,  August  30,  arriving  in  Calcutta,  accom- 
panied by  bis  wife,  Septemlx'r  25, 1S56.  He  tixeil  his 
heatlquarters  at  Bareilly.  The  followinv:  year  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  occurred  with  its  fearful  tnigedies. 
and  he  was  obligeil  to  flee  for  his  life. 

After  the  mutiny  was  8Ui»pressed  he  was  rein- 
forced by  missionaries  from  the  United  Slates,  and  in 
1864  the  Mission  wasoriranize<l  into  an  Annual  C<^n- 
ference.  The  health  of  Dr.  Butler  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  India,  and  he  sailed  for  the  I'nitetl 
States  in  January,  l>**jb. 

In  1S72  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  Mis- 
sion to  be  founded  in  Mexico.  He  arrived  in  .Mexie<> 
in  February.  I'^T^,  and  for  six  years  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mission,  during  which  time  tiie  Mission 
advanced  steadily  in  numl^ers  and  influence. 

Dr.  Butler  is  now  living  in  Newton  Cent«*r,  Mass., 
receiving  the  veneration,  respe<t ,  and  affect i<ni  duo 
to  one  who  has  accomplished  much  for  tiie  Church  of 
Christ. 

William  Taylor. 

Bishop  William  Tatloh  was  born  May  2, 1821,  in 
Virginia.  He  was  convertecl  when  eight  years  of  aj?i' 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  l>m 
he  commenced  preaching,  and  telling  the  story  of  n^ 
demption  has  been  his  chief  delight  for  fifty-seven 
years. 


In  Oi-tober.  1S4^  William  Tait'lorwas  appointed  by 
Bishop  Waugh.  uikKt  direciii>n  of  the  Mi^jiiSUHiarT 
Soi'ieiy  of  the  Meth<ylist  Episo^^pal  Church,  a 
missionary  to  Calif oruia.  He  starte^l  in  Maiv'h.  1S4^ 
and  after  a  five-months'  voyage  i\>und  Cape  Horn 
arrived  with  his  wife  and  two  childivn  in  San  Fran- 
c!>4.H>  in  September.  1S49.  Here  he  remaine^l  U>r 
seven  years. 

Then  followeti  years  of  traveling  and  pleaching  in 
the  United  States.  Canada,  Gneat  Britain.  Australia, 
West  Indies,  S^mth  America,  Africa.  India,  etc.  In 
India  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  work  which  de- 
veloped into  a  large  and  successful  Conferem^e. 

In  1884  William  Taylor  was  electe^l  Missionary 
Bishop  of  Afrii»a,  and  for  twelve  yi»ar»  t»stablishe*l 
missions  in  Angola  and  on  the  Congo  and  in  Liberia, 
and  superintended  the  work,  an  example  to  his 
missionaries  in  his  heroic  laU^rs  ami  deviation.  He 
still  lives,  a  witness  for  Christ,  and  the  record  of  his 
life  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all  Christian 
workers. 


Lnther*8  Hjnm,  ''Bb'  fiwte  Baig.** 

A   NEW   TRANSLATION. 

OiR  (iotl's  a  tower  of  strong  defense, 

A  trusty  swortl  and  armor : 
He  freely' helps  in  all  our  iicihI. 
From  hater  and  trom  harmcr. 
The  old  wickeil  ft>e 
Would  fain  lay  us  low. 
Great  fort^?  and  deep  guile 
His  weapons  art*  the  while  ; 
No  fiH»  on  earth  y«»  dreadful. 

With  all  the  strength  that  we  in^sst^ss 

Just  nothint;  is  effected  ; 
But  \o  :  tl»e  ritfht  man  lor  us  fights 
By  (i«xl  liimst^lf  seleetiHl. 
Ask  man  whence  he  came* 
Christ  .lesus  his  name  ; 
Of  antrels  the  Lonl, 
The  miirhty  iUxX,  the  Won!— 
That  fight  he  must  maintain  it. 

And  wen^  the  world  with  devils  fllUnl, 

Wihl  raging  to  devour  us. 
No  neetl  that  our  \hh^t  hearts  should  sink ; 
Thou  shalt  not  <nerpower  us  I 
The  priniv  of  our  finn* 
Will  fien'cly  t»pposc. 
But  ipiiekly  he's  shanunl. 
For  why  f  his  <loi>ni's  pnu'lainiiHl— 
A  word  can  overwhelm  him. 

The  Wonl  of  (^xl  they  shall  let  stand, 

And  small  the  marks  they'll  merit ; 
Lo!  he  to  victory  leadeth  on 
All  with  his  iflfts  and  Spirit. 
Kol)  they  us  of  wife, 
ChiUl.  tf'oods,  honor,  life ; 
Let  all  go  away  ! 

And  then  what  gained  have  they? 
Still,  orus  remains  the  kinoix)M  I 

—J.  Mnrftty  Jl/i7<7«//,  t;i  Thr  Cftiigtian. 


Jesis,  Master !  wilt  thou  uw 
One  who  owes  thee  more  than  all  ? 

As  thou  wilt !  I  would  not  choos<', 
Only  let  me  hear  thy  call. 

Jesus!  let  me  always  be 

In  thy  service  glad  and  free. 
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Robert  Morrison. 


Bobert  Horrison. 

THE  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China 
was  Robert  Morrison.  He  was  born  in 
Newcastle,  England,  in  1782.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  found  peace  in  believing  in 
Christ.  He  became  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible  and  was  filled  with  zeal  for  the  souls 
of  others.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen,  and  in  1806  determined 
to  go  as  a  nlissionary  to  China. 

In  18()7  Morrison  reached  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
going  by  way  of  America  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consul  at  Canton. 
He  landed  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao,  but  was  not  allowed  to  stay  there  by 
the  governor  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  He  went  up  to  Canton ; 
none  of  his  fellow-countrymen  engaged  there 
in  business  would  receive  him.  He  was  in- 
debted to  a  New  York  merchant  for  a  room 
in  his  factory.  In  this  room  Morrison  ate 
and  slept  and  studied,  content  if  he  could  do 
anything  to  open  a  way  for  the  Gospel  in 
China.  He  had  before  him  a  hard  task. 
Chinamen  were  forbidden  by  government 
to  teach  their  language  under  pain  of  death. 
No  one  could  remain  in  China  except  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  He  had  to  live  in  almost 
complete  retirement.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
seen  abroad.  The  prospect  was  cheerless, 
indeed,  but  his  letters  show  that  he  often 
heard  the  voice,  "Bo  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengtnen  thy  heart." 

His  health  gave  way  from  the  close  con- 
finement and  constimt  study,  but  the  Master 
knew  when  to  come  to  his  help.  In  1809  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Morton,  the  daughter 
of  an  Englishman  at  Macao,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  engaged  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  a  translator.  This  office  gave  him 
astmding  in  the  community,  and  brought 
him  into  closer  relation  with  the  Chinese.  It 
never  weakened  or  limited  his  missionary 
zeal. 

His  first  work  was  a  grammar,  which  was 
finished  in  1812.  Then  he  translated  the 
Acts  and  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  issued 
them.  In  1813  he  completed  and  printed 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  great  Chinese 
Dictionary  was  sent  to  press,  the  East  India 
Company  undertaking  the  cost,  which 
amounted  to  $50,0t)0. 

After  seven  years  Morrison  baptized  his 
first  convert,  Tsae  A-ko.  He  imperfectly 
knew  the  word  of  God,  but  he  believed  in 


Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  heart,  and  so,  as  we 
read  in  the  missionary's  diary,  **  At  a  spring 
of  water,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill 
by  the  seaside,  away  from  observation,  I 
baptized  him  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  May  he  be  the  first  fruits 
of  a  great  harvest!  " 

The  work  proceeded  slowly,  but  before  his 
death  Morrison  had  received  several  into 
the  church,  and  a  little  company  met  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  Canton.  He  died  in  July, 
1824,  mourned  by  all  the  Europeans,  but  yet 
more  by  the  little  church  of  native  Chris- 
tians to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  life.  In 
his  last  letter  he  wrote :  "  The  Lord  reigneth ; 
if  the  kingdom  of  God  our  Saviour  prosper 
in  China  all  will  be  well ;  other  matters  are 
of  comparatively  little  importance." 


"My  Tenth  Pocket" 

THIS  does  not  mean  that  a  man  should  have  ten 
pockets.  Many  have,  but  the  majority  are  able  to 
carry  their  money,  knives,  strings,  handkerchiefs, 
revolvers,  etc.,  in  a  less  number.  And  what  would 
a  woman  do  with  ten  pockets ! 

A  friend  wrote :  '*  When  your  letter  came  I  reached 
in  my  tenth  pocket  and  found  the  inclosed.  I 
usually  And  some  there  for  such  calls." 

I  wonder  whether  the  reader  does  not  understand 
that  the  pocket  referred  to  is  a  pocket  for  the  tenth  ? 

Now,  some  of  you  do  not  l)elleve  in  the  tenth  idea. 
Well,  never  mind  about  that  just  now.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  good  many  bright,  intelligent,  and  careful  peo- 
ple do.  But  we  shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  the 
amount.  None  of  us  can  misunderstand  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lord  by  Paul,  found  in  1  Cor.  16.  2, 
'*  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."  This  means  a  fund  put  asi<le 
for  the  Lord's  work,  to  be  drawn  on  when  calls 
come.  If  you  have  no  better  name  for  this  place  of 
deposit,  why  not  adopt  my  friend's  mame,  and  cull 
it »'  My  Tenth  PfK-ket."— TV.  ir.  White,  in  Omcanl. 


Boom  for  Ohildien. 

Sweetly  o'er  Judea's  valleys 

Sounded  far  a  voice  of  old, 
Like  a  strain  of  angel  music 

Floating  down  from  gates  of  gold, 
*'  Let  them  come— the  little  children, 

Hinder  not  their  eager  feet, 
Sure  of  such,  my  heavenly  kingdom. 

Theirs  is  service  glad  and  sweet." 

We  have  found  there's  room  for  children, 

We  have  found  there's  work  to  do ; 
All  our  hearts  and  hands  enlisting, 

May  we  to  that  work  be  true. 
In  the  great  and  glorious  army, 

Battling  with  the  hosts  of  sin, 
We  can  mareh  with  banners  flying, 

We  can  help  the  victory  win. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


MAY,  1898. 


PAY  THE  DEBT. 


ReprewDUU' 

IS  it  not  about  time  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  shoulil  strike  fire  on  the 
debt-paying  proposition  or  the  Missionary 
Socle  t  y? 
When  divid- 
ed up,  the 
amount  that 
each  member 
of  the  Church 

.small  that 
hundreds  of 
tliou sands  of 
our  members 
tliiuk  it  not 
worth  wliilf' 
to  pay    any- 

Oune.breth- 


stood  at 
the  saorwl 
altar  of  your  church  to  bo  received  into 
full  membership  you  made  a  vow  tliat 
you  would 'give  to  the  benevolent  collec- 
tions, ami  then  you  entered  the  holy  com- 1 


Commlnee. 

give  and  plan  for  every  member  of  his 
charge  to  give  something.  All  are  obli- 
gated, all  should  give,  "  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ability."  A  penny  Trom  a  mem- 
ber with  a  penny  purse,  and  more  from  those 
who  have  more.  Let  the  word  go  down  the 
line  to  the  remotest  and  humblest  member 
of  the  Church,  "  The  debt  must  be  paid,  and 
paid  now." 

Come,  pastor,  see  to  it  that  next  Sabbath 
all  who  are  at  cliurch  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  the  obligation  which  is 
uponthem.  "  Pay  what  thou  owest."  Brine 
your  charge  into  lino  with  the  debt  extin- 
guishers. There  is  room  for  you  in  front. 
You  can  raise  the  amount  expected  of  you 
and  send  it  to  the  Missionary  Treasurer  on 
the  Monday  after  you  have  taken  the  coUec- 

Brother,  il  is  humiliating  to  see  the  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  halting  In  the 
presence  of  a  little  dcl>t  of  leas  than  seven 
cents  per  member.  O,  it  cannot  be  the 
membership!  it  must  be  because  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  give!  Give  them  the 
chance,  and  thevwill  make  short  work  of  tiio 


pact  and  assumed  your  share  of  every  debt  debt 
on  every  benevolent  society  in  our  Church. 
You  said  you  would  give  as  God  prospered 


you. 

Now,  this  debt  o(  $186,000  was  coatracted 
to  sustain  the  work  and  save  the  field  for 
Christ. 

The  missionary  secretaries  did  not  mnke 
it.  The  bishops  did  not  make  it.  It  was 
divine  providence  opening  the  door  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel— the  Macedonian  cry, 
"  Come  over,  and  help  us !  "—the  vast  fields, 
white  for  the  Gospel  reaper — these  made  the 
debt!  It  is  our  debt ;  we  made  it,  we  must 
pay  it— not  one  fourth  of  the  Church,  but  the 
whole  Church. 

It  belongs  to  the  presiding  elder  to  give, 
and  then  plan  for  a  gift  from  every  charge 
in  his  district.    It  belongs  to  the  pastor  to 


If  every  chni-ge  in  Methodism  would  de- 
vote fifteen  minutes  of  the  hour's  service  in 
the  church  for  one  Sabbath  to  the  pajing  of 
the  debt  on  the  Missionary  Society,  the  debt 
would  disappear  like  a  snowflake  under  a 
June  sun,  and  there  would  be  a  handsome 
surplus  in  the  treasurj". 

Pay  the  debt,  and  then  our  Church  can 
move  on  to  other  fields  of  coiKjuest. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women,  thor- 
oughly consecrated  and  competent,  stand 
pledged  to  enter  the  field  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  Church  has  to  say  to  them, 
"  We've  no  money  to  send  you."  Must  the 
Church  of  Christ  say  to  these  young  sen-- 
ants  of  God,  whose  souls  are  on  fire  with 
missionary  zeal,  "You  cannot  go,  even  at 
the  call  of  the  Master,  to  save  the  perishing 


Missions  on  the  Tenth    General  Vonfere-iice  District. 


milliotis  ror  whom  Christ  died?"    No;  we 

"  Shall  WB,  whose  soula  are  lightcU 

must  oljev  the  marching  orders,  "Go  ye 

WlUi  wisdom  frum  on  hlBli, 

into  all  tbe  woriil.  Mini  preach  my  Gospel." 

To  those  who  are  beni^ted 

They  cannot  go  unless  we  send  them;    Let 

asaond  thciii. 

Oeveland,  O.                                          ^| 

MISSIONS  ON   TIIE   TENTH   GENERAL   CONFERENCE   DISTRICT. 


The  Tenth  General  Conlerence  District 
comprises  the  djilowiugCoufereuces:  Colo- 
rado, Japan,  Liberia,  Nebraska,  North  Ne- 
braska, Northwest  India,  Sweden,  West 
Nebraska,  and  Northwest  Nebraska,  and  for 
vBstt«rTitory  the  present  Black  Hills  Conference,  wilt 
isthorouRhly  Wyoming  and  other  adjacent  Missions, 
supervised  These  are  vast  ttclds,  and  to  have  even  a 
by  some  very  general  idea  of  their  condition  and 
competent  needs  means  a  great  deal.  Yet  by  the  com- 
aud  esperi-  plete  system  now  In  vogue  this  is  H<KK>in- 
enced  ofH-  ptished.und  tberppresentative,oswsllas  the 
eer  of  the  seeretaries  and  bishops, may  have  a  veryiu- 
Church.  The  telUgent  idea  of  these  blessed  fields  of  labor. 
men  on  the  It  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  coma 
picket  litie  in  contact  with  the  men  in  these  Coufer- 
may  lie  very  ences  and  Missions  both  at  home  and 
remote  from  abroad.  We  have  been  present  at  all  tbo 
une  aniitlier,  home  Conferences  and  Missions  and  on  a 
but  there  la  goodly  number  of  the  individual  chargta. 
a  line  well  At  the  last  General  Conference  it  was  our 
defined,  and  privilege  to  meet  all  the  representatives  of 
sight  and  the  foreign  work,  and  elnce  then  wo  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  these  bretliron. 
As  wo  have  conversed  with  these  men  and 
have  read  their  letters  wo  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  their  great  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ — not  one  of  them  but  is 
making  great  sacrifices  that  only  he  and 
his  divine  Master  know.  Everywhere  these 
men  go  there  is  an  open  door,  and  God  by 
his  Spirit  beckons  them  on,  and  every  con- 
sideration sjicaks  totliemtogo Liu;  yea,  they 
must,  or  bo  guilty  before  God.  But  how  can 
they  go?  They  have  already  too  lui-ge  a 
territory  for  their  strength;  and  when 
slrall  they  look  for  reinforcements?  The 
Missionary  Society  in  many  of  these  fields 
has  been  compelled  to  cut.dowu  the  work- 
hig  force. 

Itwould  seem  some timesos  though  (3<}d  had 
moeked  these  men,  for  how  can  those  things 
lie  reconciled— a  call  toenteruew  flelde.and 
yet  no  money  or  men  with  which  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  »o,  but  aj  it  seems.    The  Holy 


Giving  for  Missions, 
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Spirit  is  faithful  in  calling  these  men,  and  ;  acquainted  with  this  work,  and  with  corre- 
they  are  simply  doin^  their  duty  in  calling :  spondence  with  men  on  the  field,  and  we  are 
to  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Society  j  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  missionary 
would  be  derelict  in  duty  if  it  did  not  call  I  work  is  in  a  most  hopeful  condition,  and  that 
loud  and  long  to  the  Church  for  more  men  ^  our  ver>'  prosperity  is  our  embarras<^ment. 
and  more  money.  We  cannot  believe  there  |  Not  that  we  think  that  the  work  is  respon- 
are  **too  many  collections,"  and  certainly  ;  sible  for  this,  or  those  who  have  the  manage- 
there  are  not  too  many  givers,  and  as  a  rule  ment  of  the  work,  but  we  who  have  and  yet 
it  cannot  be  justly  said  the  givers  are  too  <  withhold  from  God  that  which  is  rightfully 
liberal.    God  knows  we  have  the  men  and  !  his  own. 


the  means,  and  so  he  does  not  cease  to  call. 


There  is  not  a  Conference  or  a  Mission 


We  verily  believe  these  missionaries  on  within  the  bounds  of  this  Tenth  District  that 
our  frontiers  and  in  foreign  lands  will  rise  ;  does  not  need  a,  large  advance  and  that  we 
up  in  the  judgment  against  us,  as  their  un-  \  could  not  conscientiously  plead  for  as  one 
answered  cry  this  very  day  is  our  condem-  would  plead  for  his  very  life.  And  we  are 
nation.  One  of  the  bishops  at  the  close  of  sure  that  what  is  true  of  this  district  is  true 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  said,  "  I  of  them  all. 

always  go  away  from  these  meetings  feeling  We  are  convinced  that  what  we  need 
that  my  fingers  fairly  drip  with  blood,  for  I  \  to-day  is  a  bolder  leadership  by  the  officers 
am  compelled  to  cut  and  cut  until  the  blood  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  bishops,  pre- 
flows."  From  personal  knowledge  we  know  siding  elders,  preachers  in  charge,  and  the 
there  are  men  within  the  bounds  of  the  \  official  members  of  all  the  churches— men 
Tenth  General  Conference  District  that  suf- ,  who  will  dare  to  ask  for  and  apportion  out 
fer  not  only  personal  want,  but  whose  hearts  \  all  that  God  calls  for ;  who  will  say  to  the 
bleed  over  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  j  Church,  in  consequence  of  their  faith  and 
successfully  the  work  that  God  and  the  self-siicrifice,  Follow  me ;  men  who  will  get 
Church  have  committed  to  their  hands.  these  great  needs  upon  their  hearts  until 

As  one  of  the  representatives  it  has  been  they  can  truly  say  while  they  plead  with  men 
our  duty,  as  well  as  our  great  privilege,  to  ■  for  this  great  cause,  Give  me  the  needed 


thoroughly  look  into  our  missionary  work 
and  methods  in  spending  days  at  the  offi(fe 
in  New  York,  by  being  present  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  con- 


amount,  or  I  die.  O  where  is  God's  Peter 
the  Hermit  to  lead  this  missionary  cru- 
sade and  cry,  Three  millions  for  mis- 
sions! 


versation  with  men  who  are  most  intimately  .     Norfolk,  Neb. 


GIVING  FOR  MISSIONS. 


1.  Give  from  habit.  This  can  be  learned  only  in 
youth,  therefore  teach  your  children  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  plate  whenever  it  is  passed. 

2.  Give  from  a  feeling  of  obligation  and  duty  to 
God,  who  commands  it,  and  whose  command  you 
promised  to  obey.  Teach  this  duty  to  your  children. 

3.  Give  from  an  overflowing  love  to  God,  who 
has  given  you  so  much.  Give  to  him  lavishly,  as 
you  would  give  to  a  beloved  wife  or  child  or  parent, 
only  in  a  proportion  as  much  greater  as  your  love  to 
him  and  his  love  to  you  exceed  all  human  love. 

4.  Give  from  love  to  the  needy  and  suffering.  As 
soon  as  you  see  a  want  or  hear  of  one.  try  to  relieve 
It,  and  teach  your  children  to  do  likewise. 

5.  Give  especially  to  those  charities  for  which  you 
are  responsible.  As  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  give  to  those  mis- 
sionary operations  which  are  carried  on  by  it. 

6.  Give  In  such  a  manner  of  your  money,  your 
time,  and  efforts  that  you  may  continue  the  work  of 
mercy  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  which  our 
Sayioor  began  on  earth. 


"  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to 
that  he  hath  not."  Three  things  essential,  blessedly 
essential,  to  acceptable  giving.  Tlie  willing  mind, 
the  cheerful,  ungrudging  spirit — this  is  what  we 
might  call  the  subjective  element.  This  is  the  start- 
ing point.  This  gives  quality  to  the  transaction. 
Then,  objectively,  it  is  to  be  acconliug  to  that  a  man 
hath.  What  he  has  not  got,  and  cannot  honestly 
get,  the  Lonl  does  not  want.  He  need  not  borrow 
nor  steal  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord — except  as 
a  man  of  means  may  always  make  a  loan,  within 
limits,  in  aid  of  any  lawful  purpose.  But  accordiug 
to  that  a  man  hath  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  very  com- 
forting to  Mr.  Great  heart,  who  has  but  very  little 
money.  What  saith  it  to  Mr.  Closeflst,  who  will 
give  something,  but  only  a  makeshift — a  mere 
nothing  out  of  his  affluence  ?  Suppose  he  has  a 
willing  mind  thus  far,  does  that  meet  the  condition 
of  acceptable  giving?  Nay,  friend — "according  to 
that  a  man  hath."  God  hath  joined  these  two 
things.    Put  them  not  asunder. 


(196) 
GROUNDS   OF   FAITH   AXD   HOPE   FOR   CIIRISTIAXITY. 


Reprevdutlve  ot  Ninlli  IiUlrlut  I 

THE  reliffios  of  Christianity  ia  to-dny  the 
ffreat  miBsioD&ry  religion  of  the  world. 
I'lt  alone  hopes  for  the  ultimate  enligbteti- 
ment  and 


alln 


thia  a  rnin 
hopo  ?  Any- 

hope  that 
Chrlstiao 

IX'uple  are 
tmfking  at 
f,'iv(ii      per- 


ufv.  The 
rulstlc 
spirit  maul' 


rpsted  In  the 
Church 
along  the  lines  of  missionary  work  la  some- 
thing whii^h  qutte  approaches  the  morally 
sublime.  The  very  laet  of  such  an  altru- 
ism should  not  be  without  its  effect  ni>on 
n«n -Christian 9,  Iiolh  at  home  and  abroud. 
It  pan  but  wrtifj-  to  the  fact  that  the  Cliureh 
honestly  believes  that  Christianity  has  n 
mission  to  the  peoples  of  all  lands,  and 
that  that  mission  will  bear  gracious  fruit. 

It  may  be  well  to  ioqulre  what  are  some 
of  the  grounds  (or  siieh  belief  and  hope. 
The  optimism  implied  in  the  hope  that  the 
whole  world  may  bo  bfought  to  Christ  is  not 
some  new  thing ;  it  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
time  when  JesuB  was  here  on  this  earth. 
There  is  no  mistaking  either  his  plan  or  his 
purpose.  "  The  field  is  the  world  "  eihllaits 
bis  purpose,  while  "  Go  ye  and  preach  "  re- 
veals his  plan. 

It  was  nou)<lit  tohim  that  nil  plans  for  the 

world's  conquest  In  any  way  ami  for  any 

purpose   had    been    in    vnin,   and    eqiiiilly 

nought  to  him  that  no  religion  up  to  that 

k'time  had  aspired  to  be  cosmopolitan.    Tnk- 

{  the  centuries  into  his  confldenee,  it  is 

Lain  thus  far  that  he  knew  what  elements 
IDtered  into  the  problem  wiiieh  be  eamo  to 
lolve ;  for,  leaving  oiit  of  the  problem  the 
■""  e,say  between  ]2nwith  which  Jesus 

lan  and  W0,<K)O,O0n  now,  the  same  ratio  of 
e  per  anauni  would  make  the  world 


nominally  Christian  in  lees  than  fire  hun- 
dred and  five  years.  Include  the  personal 
element,  and,  unless  my  aiithtnetle  is  ut 
fault,  the  work  would  be  done  In  leaa  than 
one  year.  The  success  of  Christianity,  then, 
is  a  grouud  for  hope. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  out  and  to  pro- 
fess our  belief  tliatthings  are  going  to  come 
out  all  right  in  the  ages  yet  to  come.becausc, 
if  they  do  not,  we  shall  not  be  here  to  be  mor- 
tifled  by  the  miscarriage  of  our  calculations ; 
it  is  another  thing  entirely  to  be  so  confident 
in  respect  to  God's  plans,  and  our  relations 
thereto,  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  invest 
ourselves  and  our  substance  in  order  to  pro- 
mote those  plans  and  yet  rejoice  over  the 
"  spoiling  of  our  goods  "  in  cose  of  failure. 

That  ia  what  the  Christian  missionary  ia 
doing.  He  is  taking  stock  in  the  future, 
because  ho  is  taking  stock  in  the  present. 
His  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living.  God  pervades  all  thingn  and  ia 
vital  in  all  things  now.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  one's  optimism  should  mean 
a  great  and  happy  outcome ;  it  is  not  opUm- 
ism  in  any  inspiring  sense  until  the  fact  la 
grospcd  that  the  present  is  working  in  order 
to  that  outcome,  "  All  things  are  working 
together  for  good  to  thorn  that  love  God." 

The  promise  of  the  future  is  In  the  pres- 
ent. If  God  ia  not  working  now,  he  never 
will  work ;  if  he  is  not  regnant  now,  there  is 
no  hope  that  he  ever  will  reign.  We  cannot 
afford  to  empty  the  present  of  God  for  tho 
sake  of  filling  up  either  the  past  or  the 
future  with  him.  This  is  another  grouud  o[ 
hope,  then,  that  God  Is  with  his  Church, 
creating  its  successes. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  emphasize  the  fact 
of  God  in  history;  and  a  large  part  of  his- 
torj'  during  the  past  nineteen  hundred  years 
has  been  the  history  of  Christianity.  And 
God  in  Christianity  has  never  been  m< 
conspicuously  maniTest  than  in  tho  history 
of  Cbrbtian  missions.  For  results  we  must 
look  in  two  directions. 

In  the  first  place,  to  fruit  already  gar- 
nered. In  doing  this  it  will  not  do  to  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  word  modern  as 
qualifying  missions,  because  both  Europe 
and  America  have  been  won  to  Christ  as  the 
(niit  of  missionary  operations.  In  fact,  the 
Christian  leaven  for  this  great  measure  of 
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meal  was  on(;e  all  in  Jerusalem.  Mission-  ion  with  the  divine  which  brings  harmony 
ary  work  has  characterized  the  Church  from  !  and  rest  to  the  soul,  and  makes  men  of  all 
the  beginning.  ,  nationalities  the  children  of  one  Father,  and 

Jesus  himself  was  a  missionary,  and,  be-  '■■  so  brings  in  universal  brotherhood ;  and, 
ginning  with  Paul,  the  Church  has  been  finally,  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  look  at 
more  or  less  afiame  with  the  missionary  the  things  not  seen,  and  so  be  brought  to 
spirit,  "  that  spirit  being,"  as  I  once  heard  where  our  light  afflictions,  the  things  that 
Dr.  Durbin  say,  "  the  measure  of  the  life  of '  Buddha  most  tried  to  escape,  shall  work  for 
the  Church."  As  that  sentence  was  uttered  '  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
at  the  beginning  of  a  great  missionary  ad-  of  glory. 

dress,  I  only  wish  I  could  write  into  it  his  Why  should  Christian  men  and  women 
peculiar  emphasis— it  gave  it  such  effect.       !  not  desire  to  give  their  religion  to  all  the 

But  results  in  these  modem  times  have  '  world  besides  ?  It  has  brought  in  everlast- 
been  something  wonderful.  Christianity  ing  righteousness  to  them ;  why  should  they 
never  had  a  better  century  than  the  pres- '  not  desire  that 
ent.  In  many  respects  it  has  indeed  been  a 
Pentecost.    Intemperance  greatly  lessened, 


'slavery  overthrown  in  nearly  all  lands,  and 


**  The  arms  of  love  that  compass  them 
Should  all  mankind  embrace  ?  " 


They  do  desire  it,  and  yet  not  enough.    The 


nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  occupied  by ,  han-est  is  calling  for  more  laborers,  and  the 
the  various  missionary  societies,  the  people  treasuries  are  calling  for  more  money.  For 
in  many  heathen  communities  coming  to ;  every  man  who  braves  the  perils  of  mission- 
Christ  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  the '  ary  work  in  Africa  the  Church  should  lay 
outlook  is  hopeful  and  inspiring  to  the  last  down  on  God's  altar  at  least  one  hundred 
degree.  thousand  dollars.    Life  is  more  than  gold, 

'  But  there  is  a  work  being  done  aside  from  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  that, 
this  which  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  with  men  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
leaven  is  being  put  into  the  meal,  and  sure  '  the  work,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of  suc- 
we  may  be  that  the  whole  lump  will  be  leav-  cess  on  all  sides  in  our  missionary  fields, 
ened.  The  bread  that  came  down  from  our  treasury  should  be  in  debt, 
heaven  is  vital,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  A  one  dollar  per  capita  contribution  to  the 
till  after  many  days,  it  shall  rise  again.  cause  of  missions  annually  would  give  the 

The  elements  of  success  are  all  bound  up  Church  the  swing  of  victor}\  With  money 
in  the  very  makeup  of  Christianity.  It  has  piling  up  in  our  banks  till  people  do  not 
for  its  God  one  whose  presence  is  all  perva-  know  what  to  do  with  it,  who  shall  say  that 
sive  and  whose  touch  is  lifegiving;  it  has  a  the  general  average  of  our  giving  to  the 
Christ  whose  life  is  one  perfect  example,  cause  of  missions  should  not  be  doubled  ? 
whose  love  is  a  dynamic,  and  whoso  sympa-   Forward,  then,  to  the  call  of  opportunity! 


thy  is  an  inspiration ;  it  proclaims  a  salva- 
tion— not  from  suffering  merely,  as  Buddha 
did,  but  from  sin,  which  is  far  bettt^r;  it 


Forward,  till  victory  perches  on  our  banner, 
the  cross,  in  every  land  under  the  whole 
heaven ! 


gives  an  experience  of  conscious  conimuu-       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"  Freely  ye  hare  rereived,  freely  give.''  Thei-e  is  a  sweet  reasonableness  in  this  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from.  Why  give  freely  ?  Because  ye  have  freely  re- 
ceived. Thyself  a  beneficiar}',  be  beneficent  toward  thy  fellows  less  favored  than  thyself. 
Not  only  reasonable,  but  all-inclusive.    Art  thou  not  embraced  ? 


**  He  that  .^oweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly/'  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
the  bountiful  sower  that  reaps  the  bountiful  harv^est.  It  is  the  harvest— the  income — that 
we  are  all  after.  That,  in  some  sense,  is  the  measure  of  our  lives.  Out  of  nothing  comes 
nothing.  Out  of  a  scant,  stingy  seed  sowing  comes  a  sparse,  lean  growth  and  a  slight, 
weak  yield.  Brother,  it  is  just  as  true  of  your  giving  for  Christ,  and  your  sowing  in  the 
world -field  of  mankind  as  in  ordinary  husbandry.  Are  you  wise  in  the  latter  and  foolish 
in  the  former  ? 


INeaohof  theQuart^rlyConrereooesor  the 
uumerous  eircuite  iwid  stations  of  the 


Mptboili8t  Episcopal  Church  the  qiiesliOD  is 


(I9S) 

THE   RELATION   OF  OUR   SVNDAY   SCHOOLS  TO   THE   MISSIONAHY 
CAUSK. 

:illERT    T.    UILLEB,    t>.D., 

DlnlrlDl  la  (iHoeral  HlMlnaar)'  Cwiiailuw. 

coDtrihute  to  its  buuwss.    In  ihiB  l»  found 
the  secret  of  our  power. 

We  are  united.  We  eombino  in  tliia  great 
enterprise.  These  sinaU  sum^  dropped  iiito 
the  treasury  by  a  multitude  of  little  hands 
have  a  threat  power,  even  as  the  raindrops 
swell  the  streams  which  carry  cotiimerce  to 
seas. 

Consider  how,  for  the  small  sum  of  two 
ceute,  your  letter  can  be  taken  from  the  box 
on  the  lamppost  and  conveyed  safely  and 
rupidly  to  the  most  distant  part  ot  the 
UuioQ.  This  was  not  always  so.  The  rates 
of  postage  in  the  United  States  fi'om  1790  to 
1816  wen.',  "for  a  single  letter  (that  is,  one 
composed  of  a  single  pie^e  ot  paper),  undOT 
40  miles,  8  cents;  under  iW,  10  cents;  under 
150,  lat  cents;  under  300.  17  eents;  under 
500,  20  cents;  over  500  miles,  25  eents." 
How  can  It  be  done  so  eheaplynow  ? 

One  says,  "  Improved  facilities."  The 
answer  is  not  comphitc.  The  best  poetnl 
system  and  finest  means  ot  transportation 
in  the  world  could  not  seeure  to  us  the  pree* 
cnt  low  rates  of  postage  if  only  a  /eu'  people 
sent  letters,  pa|)ers,  and  paekages.  In  an- 
swering the  question  we  must  add  to  "  facil- 
ities "  the  fact  that  our  vast  population  use 
the  mails.  In  this  we  see  the  advantages  ot 
u nion — of  eoopernlion. 

We  are  now  accompUshlnga  great  workin 
spreading  the  Gospel  in  nil  lands  boeauae  we 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  united  as  welL 

Let  us  teaeh  the  coming  generation  to 
be  true  to  this  cause  and  loyal  to  our  wise 
metliods. 


gained.  1. 
The  whikli'eu  and  youth  are  impressed  with 
the  benetlts  and  blessings  of  Christianity 
as  compared  with  heathenism.  2.  Tbeyare 
taught  to  practice  benevolence  In  early  life. 
3.  Tbey  get  an  insigbt  into  the  advantages 
arising  from  cooperation.  These  meetings, 
when  proptirly  conducted,  tend  to  secure 
these  result*. 

We  impress  the  young  people  with  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  religion,  imbue  tbeni  with 
Its  spirit,  and  sbow  them  how  to  work  (or  Its 
advanocment.  We  thus  give  the  cause  of 
missions  a  high  place  in  tbeir  affections  and 
afford  cwh  one  frequent  opportunities  to 


INSTRUCTION  IN   GIVING. 


:L  of  \  I 


t.  Eitcb  Rs  8  wurehipor  Is  called  to  give. 

3.  Each  IB  to  ^ve  BysteniailCBtly. 

4.  Eocb  IH  Id  give  ac«orilliiK  la  his  ability. 

n.  TliH  uDi!  iCDth  ts  Kit  down  b^  tlie  Lord  as  a 

StUtiDK  polDi. 

0.  Thank  olleriugs  and  freewill  oflerlngB  are 
CBlId  (or  and  eauoarlm*^]. 

7.  Tlie  BpiHiual  good  ot  the  giver  is  elwaya  lo  bo 
hi'pl  ill  view. 

A  proper  plan  calls  for  two  thingB:  InBtructlwa 
■nd  organlzatiDD. 

Tlie  pastor  nod  olSrpre  luDst  lead  the  people  by 
•bowing  tbeiu  wbat  should  be  done  nnd  bow  it  can 
h«  done,  and  then  by  saying,  "  Now  cnme." 


The  people  Should  bo  informed  from  iLe  pnlpit 
and  by  the  prees  of  the  objects  for  which  they  an 
called  to  give.  A  man  cannot  caru  tor  that  ot  whtdl 
he  la  Ignorant.  Ignorance  is  liie  niolber  ot  iUleDMl, 
not  of  effort. 

The  people  should  not  be  urged  to  give  from 
selfish  motives,  but  should  be  reminded  that  what 
Is  given  should  be  giron  "as  to  the  Lord," 

Tlien,  suilable  opponunltiea  should  be  givon  M> 
cscb  to  make  his  conlrihution, 

Lastly,  iustruotion  baring  been  given,  iuoUvob  o( 
true  spiritual  power  being  appealed  to,  (ocllttica  tof 
giving  being  placed  within  the  reach  n(  each,  the 
Church  should  call  (or  fidelity  in  tbls  grace  a*  It 
does  In  other  matters  connected  wlih  Christian  life. 


(199) 

HOW  AN  ALL-DAY  MISSIONARY  CONVENTION  WAS  HELD  IN  NEARLY 

EVERY  CHARGE  IN  A  PRESIDING  ELDER'S  DISTRICT. 


1  th6  four  divisions 
:  ei(;bt  appoiDtments  each,  and  two  for  one  address  each  every  week, 
weeks  spent  in  a  missionary  campaign  with  A  separate  program  wns  arranged  for 
four  all-day  eacli  division,  but  all  four  printed  on  the 
^^^^^^^H^^^^^HH  conventions  same  sheet  and  furnished  in  sufDcient  num- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  each  week, ,  bers  for  all  the  congregations.  A  few  choice 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  carried  on  selections  from  the  Scriptures  and  from mis- 
^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^M  ^'  mill  tane- 1  sionary  literature  were  put  upon  the  program 
^HH^^F  *^^^^H    ously  by  the  |  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  attention.    On 

^F^^^^^^     **^^^|l    DiiDist«rs    of  the  first  page  were  these : 
r       Wr^^     <!^^l    ^^"^     '' ' "  I  TnE  OnEiT  CoMMissios. 

B  Bw*  .^^^^1    ^'^''^'*-  "  Qo  ye,-  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 

W  ^^^^^       J^^^^l        The  pro-   v,ap(J2tQg them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

f  ^tL»  .^^^1'    '^''''"'    '**'  """^  of  the  Son,  and  of   the  Holy  Ghost: 

\  .JIP^^^^^^I    ^^^    ^^^  '"  '  '<^^^'[>g  ^^^"^  t'^  ol)serve  all  tbEngs  whatso- 

P^^^^^^^H^^^I  each  division  ,  ever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am 
^^^■^I^^^^H^^^H  was  the  fol- '  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
^^V^^^^^^^^H  1  o  w  i  n  g :  In  !  world.  Amen."— Matt.  19,  20. 
^■^^^^^^H    the  forenoon,  |  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^„  Missions. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H    beginning 


ten     o'clock, 
nis 


"Yo  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you :  and  yo  shall 


nonary  ^^  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem, 
8ermon;then  addresses  on  "The  Mission  of, ^jj^j^^jljyj^^^^jj  j^  gnmuria,  and  unto 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  ^j^^  uttermost  part  ot  the  earth."-Acts  1.  8. 
Society  in  the  Evangelization  of  Africa     ,     ,,  _.  , .,     ,.  ..     ,  ,., 

.nd  'LaloM  Tiding,  fr»m  the  Mh.lon  "  The  ,,gns  ot  tho  umc.  Iho  le»on,  ot  tb. 
Field,  ot  the  MethodT.t  Epl.eop«l  Church."  P««.  'h'  lnJ>»t.o™  ot  the  tutun-,  the  cdl 
,    ,.       .,  ..  .'  ,tj    .       ofErovidence,  and  the  voices  from  every  na- 

In  the  afternoon  the  ser^■lce3  consisted  of  a ,    .  ,  '  ,,    ,-,     ,  ■  i       i        ■ 

-,,    .  _..  ,     T,      !■  1  TV       4.'       I    tion  under  heaven,  all  alike  bid  us  lay  plana 

Missionary  Bible  Beading  and  Devotional  i      _,,        ,  V  .    ,  ''  '^ 

a      ,        m,      T.'.       .rn,       uT-t  -i  worthy  of  men  who  expect  to  conquer  a 

Senlee,  The  Work    of   Church  Extension,        , /„  t,      „     t    -it    o-..^?. 

.  ,    „       J      .■•■.„    ■         IT  ]    world.  Bishop  J.  M.  Tuobubn. 

fromtUeStandpointof  Missions,  Money  and  ] 

Missions,  The  Famine  in  India  and  What  it ,  "  There  is  no  hope  for  man  in  the  non- 
Means  for  Christianity,  Why  Should  the  Chi-istian  world.  It  has  nothing  to  give  ua, 
Metbodist  Episcopal  Church  Stand  by  the  '  "<'':  «  "^y.  "ot  a  crumb.  It  hangs  as  a  pen- 
Cause  of  Missions,  The  Missionary  Outlook.  '*^""'3  weight  about  the  neck  of  the  race, 
and  Questions  Answered.  In  the  evening  sinkiug  it  deeper  and  deeper  Into  night  and 
a  missionary  mass  meeting  was  held '  "I'-'ith.  Its  very  breath  Is  contagious.  Ita 
and  an  address  delivered  by  some  one  se- i  Wuch  is  death."  Bishop  B.  S.  Fosteb. 
lected  tor  that  purpose.  Missionary  mu.«ic  On  the  fourth  or  last  page  these : 
was  made  promiuent  in  all  ser^-icea  of  the'  "I  ««='  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
J™  I  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink: 

One  of  the  pastors  in  each  division  was  se- !  I  «as  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  mc  in  i  naked, 
lected  to    preside  over  and    have  general ,  and  ye  clothed  me.  .  .  .  Inasmuch   as   ye 
manogement  of  the  work  in  that  division. '  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
The  pastor-H  gave  their  ivspective  addresses  '  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
in  each  convention  in  the  division  to  which  ■  .  Chhist. 

they  belonged,  anil  the-sermon  was  passed    **  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
around  «o  that  each  minister  was  expected  :  For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
to  preach  once.    Thi-ee  mini.^ters  were  se-  Who    gives  himself   with    his   alms   feeds 
lected  besides  the  presiding  elder  to  deliver  three— 

missionarj'  addresses  in  the  evening,  one  in    Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor,  and  Me." 
each  division  each  day,  and  so  rotating  that  Lowell. 


Hindrances  to  Missions. 


The  occasion  was  not  iised  for  Uikiog  the 
missioDary  colleeUon,  but  torthe  dissemina- 
tion or  missionary  intormatioD.  The  pastors 
were  expected  to  take  their  missionary  col- 
lections as  soon  after  the  ooDveiitions  us 
possible  «t  their  reftular  Sunday  servii-es, 
and  artpr  preaching  to  their  eongregationa  a 
missionary  semioij.  Where  this  plan  was ' 
careriilly  followed  tlio  results  liave  been  very 
gratiCyiag.  j 

The  conventions  have  helped  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  memljers  of  tho  church  who  at-  i 
landed  them  have  a  more  intelligent  euthu- 1 


siasm  for  missions  thau  before.  Tbe  day 
audiences  are  usually  small,  but  the  qaiolt- 
euiug  of  their  zeal  means  a  great  deal  for 
the  cause.  Second,  the  ministers  are  helped 
most  of  all  Their  associations  together  as 
they  go  from  pla<re  to  place  liolding  these 
conventions,  and  their  exchange  of  mission- 
ary ideas  and  study  of  the  subject  together 
for  two  weelcs,  enkindle  a  zeal  Uiut  is  sure  to 
become  contagious  la  the  public  congrega- 
tion and  to  manifest  itself  iu  increased  con- 
tributions to  tlie  cause  of  missions. 
Muncie,  Ind. 


HINDRAKCES  TO  MSSIONS. 


fields  in 
non-Chris- 
tiun  lands, 
was  asked, 
"  What  do 
you  deem 
the    great- 


BY   BEV,    W.  J.   MARTTSDALE,  D.D., 
ReprewiDbUlve  ot  ElCTeoUi  DMrlcl  In  (itnierBl  iVsuloann  Commltuw. 

FEW  years  since  at  a  meetinp  of  minis-  [  men  and  means  to  cultlvat.?  those  that  are 

tcrs  in  a  Western  city  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  open  to  us. 
ik,  wfi..  !iii,l  iii>t  i-eturned  from  a  visit  to  |     It  is  Just  at  this  point  that  tnfldelity  in  the 
church  becomes  the    great    hindrance    by 
paralyzing  the  efforts  of  tho  Church  to  se- 
cure the  mea  and  meima. 

We  heard  a  prominent  luiulslcr  of  one  of 
the  leading  evangelical  denominations  Dot 
long  since  declare  from  a  ]iIetho<li&t  pul|^t 
that  he  did  not  expect  the  world  to  Tao  con- 
verted through  the  preaching  of  tho  Gospel, 
We  cannot  expect  those  who  look  upon  the 
drance    to  i  Gkispcl  as  a  failure,  or  who  are  waiting  for 
tho  apteod  a  new  dispensation  before  the  world  shi^ 
of  the  Gos- 1  grow  bettor,  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  Ibi 
pel      in    spread.    Wliatcver  may  be  advocated  in  con- 
fer e  I  g  n  !  nection  with  such  views  us    a    motive   to 
lands?"  activity  in  the  spread  of  tite  Gospel  it  can 
Hisauswer  but  tfud  to  hinder  rather  tlian  aid  tho  work. 
quickly      Borne  are  questioning  the  need  of  setiding 
given  was,   tho  Gospel  to  the  heathen ;  they  seem  to  be 
"  Tho  infi- 1  expecting  them  to  be  saved  In  some  other 
way.    They  have  not  accepted  yet  in  all  th» 
fulbiess  of  its  meaning  that  tbc  Gospel  la 
the  only  remedy  for  a  sinful  world,  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  the  only  name  whereby 
men  must  be  saved.    While  it  is  true  that 
some  may  "  foci  after  him  and  llnd  him " 
the  darloiess,  yet  many  millions  will  per- 


delity  In  the  Church  at  home." 

This  may  seem  too  severe  a  oriticism  upon 
Uie  Ghureli,  making  it  responsible  for  Uie 
greatest  hindrance  to  Uie  spreail  of  that 
Gospel  with  which  it  is  divinely  intiuated, 
and  for  the  proclamation  of  which  it  was  or- 
ganized.   But  wc  must  remember  tliat  the 


walls  of  despotism  are  broken  down,  so  that '  ish  without  tlie  light  of  the  GosjieL 
thpre  is  no  heathen  land  but  that  is  open  to  :  Others  in  theory  assent  to  the  great  need 
the  missionary,  that  cast*  lines,  prejudices,  of  missionary  work,  and  profeH.«  faith  in  tho 
and  superstitions  have  Iwen  overcome,  that  Gospel  aa  the  only  hope  of  the  ijerishing,  but 
sLrauge  languages  have  been  mastered,  and  tlicir  faith,  finding  no  expression  in  active 
that  fields  are  now  opening  everj'where,  and  earnest  work,  is  dead.  They  assent  to  thfl 
the  Macedonian  cry  comes  from  every  quar-  ;  truth  In  their  heads,  but  are  untouched  by  It 
ter;  so  that  the  difficulty  is  not  now  to  And  I  In  their  hearts, 
a  field  tiiat  we  may  enter,  but  to  find  the  I     Still  others  overlook  the  tact  ot  personal 
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obligation,  duty,  and  responsibility,  and  act 
as  if  the  woric  hod  l>een  committed  to  a  few 
wbo  Imd  some  peculiar  talent  or  taste  for  it, 
or  had  been  especially  called  to  it. 

They  Tail  to  recognize  that  the  commis- 
sion to  "go  into  all  the  world,  aod  preach  the 
Oosi>el  to  every  creature"  is  to  the  whole 
Chiircb,  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  individual  member  to  obey  this 
command,  and  there  will  be  some  who  must 
wait  longer  tor  the  Gospel  or  perish  without 
it  unless  they  fullill  their  part. 

The  Church  will  ever  fall  below  hergreatest 
possible  achieTcments  until  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  practically  acknowledged  by 
a  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

But  perhapstbere  is  no  one  point  at  which 
this  iuBdelity  is  more  markedasahiiidrance 
than  In  tlie  failure  on  the  part  of  many 
to  accept  the  Gospel  teaching  as  to  the  use 
of  property.  It  teaches  that  we  are  but 
stewards,  that  God's  claim  extends  to  all  we 


are  and  have,  and  is  always  a  first  claim, 
and  is  always  to  have  a  practical,  system- 
atic, and  proportionate  recognition. 

Many  measure  their  offerings  to  the  cause 
of  God  by  what  remains  after  they  have 
served  self,  and  too  ofleu  find  that  nothing 
is  left,  and  the  Church  is  greatly  hindered 
in  her  work  and  impeded  in  herprogress  tor 
want  of  the  means  that  their  offerings  should 
furnish.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  before  us? 
Clearly  to  quieken  and  intensify  the  faith  of 
the  Church  in  the  world's  great  need  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  sufBclency  and  power  to  ac- 
complish its  salvation ;  to  press  home  upon 
the  heart  and  conscience  individual  obliga- 
tion, duty,  and  responsibility ;  to  enforce  the 
truth  that  property  la  A  trust  given  to  be 
used  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  Uiat  the  one 
supremo  work  of  the  Church  ia  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  all  the  world  and  preach  it  to 
every  creature, 

Wichita,  Kan. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  MISSIONS  UPON  CIIHISTIANS. 


RepreoeaMllTa  ol 

HEBE  we  live  in  ease  and  plenty— yonder  the  lives  and  property  of  that  neigbbiir? 
are  thousiinds,  yes,  iiilLlonH.  who  live '  What  must  God  tbiuk  of  those  who  call 
in  want  and  darkness.    Can  we  not  send  |  themselves  Christians  but  are  not  willing  to 
liberally  support  mission  work  among  the 

CImrch  of  God,  tollowers  of  Christ,  paueo 
a  moment  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to 
win  this  world  for  Christl  Gird  your  lolna ; 
put  on  your  strength,  and  for  Jl-rus'  eaks 
and  for  the  sake  ot  dying  millions  do  nil  yuu 
can  to  lead  those  who  are  yet  astray  and  in 
darkness  to  the  one  place  ot  safety.  Inform 
tlio  son-,  sick,  and  dying,  of  that  Great  Phy- 
sician who  is  ever  ablo  and  willing  to  heal 
the  sick  and  fiiifTering,  Now  Is  the  day  ot 
salvation !  Wo  nmy  help  to  bring  salvation 
to  many  precious  immortal  souls. 


inform  them 
of  their  dan- 
jwr?  Shall 
wi?  not  lead 
thr-m  to  the 
place  where  they  may  be  forever  safe  ? 

If  I  should  wake  up  Boma  night  and  see 
the  root  of  my  neighbor's  house  on  fire 
would  I  not  go  as  quick  as  possible  to 
awaken  the  still  sleeping  family?  What  j 
Trould  people  think  of  me  if  I  did  not  do  all  | 
that  1  could  in  snch  an  emergency  to  save  i 


y  liilmrcre.  Lord  1 


Send  /urlli  11 

Cliooee  tliou  >'lK-li  aerviint'B  plnPO, 
LcT  c^acb  onu  b»  [o  Hln-boancl  anuls 

A  vliaiine]  ot  Uif  ifTtKic. 
Send  (tirth  tliy  laboren,  Uiril ! 

Though  grenl  tlic  burricra  bo 
Wh1i;ti  keep  ihj-  wIIllnB  wrmnts  bafk. 

They  are  Its  nonirlit  lo  ihw. 
8*iii1  forih  thj"  Inbotcfs.  Lord  I 

Wo  plead  afresh  Kvdny ; 
This  prayiT.  whlfti  Ihon  thyself  hut  given, 

Before  ihy  Ihronc  we  lay. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  METHODISM. 

BY  REV.   JAMES  MUDGE,  D.D. 


IN  the  centennial  year  of  American  Metho- 
dism, 1866,  a  New  England  Methodist 
Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Statistical  Committee,  was  able  to 
present  an  array  of  figures  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  churches  in  this  section 
which  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
He  showed  that  while  in  1800  only  5,829 
Methodist  members  were  reported  in  the 
New  England  States,  in  1866  there  were  104,- 
000,  with  910  churches.  In  1800  there  was 
one  Methodist  for  every  211  inhabitants  in 
New  England,  in  1830  one  for  every  44,  in 
1850  one  for  every  32,  in  1860  one  for  every 
31,  in  1866  one  for  every  29.  While  the  pop- 
ulation between  1850  and  1860  increased  14 
per  cent,  Methodists  increased  23  per  cent, 
Congregation alists  18  per  cent,  and  Baptists 
10  per  cent.  Between  1850  and  1865  Baptists 
increased  7  per  cent,  Congregationalists  15 
per  cent,  and  Methodists  21  per  cent.  While 
the  Baptists  in  1850  were  6,300  more  than 
we,  in  1865  we  were  5,000  more  than  they. 

The  statistical  doctor  succeeded  also  in 
proving  that  Methodism  in  New  England 
had  grown  more  rapidly  in  comparison  with 
the  increase  of  the  population,  between  1850 
and  1860,  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
in  which  it  existed ;  the  gain  in  New  England 
being  23  per  cent  of  members  to  14  of  popu- 
lation, while  outside  of  New  England  the 
gain  of  members  was  46,  and  of  population 
43.  All  this  was  most  encouraging,  and 
gave  rise  to  no  little  mutual  congratulation. 

In  October,  1890,  there  was  held  at  Peo- 
ple's Church,  Boston,  another  convention  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  New  England 
Methodism.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly,D.D., 
acted  as  master  of  statistics  this  time,  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  the  "  Comparative  Growth 
of  New  England  Methodism.**  He  made  a 
gooil  presentation,  but  the  colors  in  the  pic- 
ture had  to  be  a  little  less  brilliant  than 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  the  shadings 
have  somewhat  deepened  in  the  seven  years 
elapsing  since. 

It  was  found  that  between  1865  and  1890 
Methodism  had  made  a  gain  of  42,861  com- 
municants, or  42  per  cent,  while  Congrega- 
tionalism had  gained  49,272,  or  28  per  cent, 
and  the  Baptists  had  gained  32,095,  or  33  per 
cent,  the  population  meanwhile  increasing 


only  about  15  per  cent.  But  most  of  this 
growth  came  previous  to  1880.  Between 
1880  and  1889  the  population  increased  15 
per  cent,  the  Methodist  membership  9  per 
cent,  the  Congregational  7,  and  the  Baptist 
a  little  less  than  7.  Between  1885  and  1889 
the  Methodist  gain  was  5  per  cent,  as  was 
the  Baptists',  while  the  Congregationalists' 
was  7. 

In  other  words,  from  1865  to  1880  the  Meth- 
odist growth  was  30  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent  a  year,  while  from  1880  to  1889 
it  was  9  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
a  year.  From  1820  to  1840  the  increase  was 
9  per  cent  annually.  From  1840  to  1865  it 
was  1  per  cent  annually.  In  this  period  oc- 
curred the  Millerite  scare,  the  antislavery 
excitement,  the  Mexican  War,  the  civil  war, 
and  other  causes  which  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  religion  in  all  the  churches,  and 
Methodism  suffered  with  the  rest. 

How  has  it  been  in  the  seven  years  of  the 
present  decade  ?  In  1890,  according  to  the 
United  States  census,  there  were  146,570 
Methodist  communicants  in  New  England. 
In  1897  there  were,  according  to  the  Minutes, 
158,628.  That  is,  in  the  six  strictly  New  Eng- 
land Conferences  there  were  124,271,  in  the 
Coimecticut  churches  of  the  New  York  East 
Conference  24,607,  in  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  churches  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence about  9,000,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
churches  of  the  New  York  Conference  about 
750.  If  this  total  be  correct  (and  it  can  be 
but  very  little  out  of  the  way)  we  have 
gained  in  the  seven  years  12,058,  or  8  per 
cent.  The  Congregationalists  meanwhile 
have  grown  from  229,936  to  246,342,  a  gain  of 
16,406,  or  7  per  cent ;  and  the  Baptists  have 
grown  from  130,450  to  145,242,  a  gain  of  U,- 
792,  or  11  per  cent. 

We  still  hold,  then,  the  second  place  in  New 
England,  which  we  took  from  the  Baptists 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  are  likely  to  keep 
it,  for  some  time  at  least,  though  they  have 
gained  a  little  on  us  in  the  last  decade.  But 
we  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  gaining  as  fast 
as  the  population  (no  more  than  can  our  two 
chief  rivals),  nor  are  we  gaining  as  fast  as 
the  Methofiist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

The  population  of  New  England  gained 
17  i>er  cent  between  1880  and  1890,  advancing 
from  4,010,529  to  4,700,745.    The  population 
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of  the  country  at  large  gained  25  per  cent, 
advancing  from  60,155,783  to  62,622,250.    The 


nominations  have  felt.    The  Congregation- 
alists  lost  in  Vermont,  between   the  years 


Metho<list  Episcopal  Church  in  the  world  1840  and  1889,  no  less  than  2,510  members,  or 
gained  between  1880  and  1890  30  per  cent,   12  per  cent. 

advancing  from  1,755,018  to  2,297,946.  The  There  are,  according  to  the  Miputes,  about 
•Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  grown  in  1,220  Methodist  church  edifices  in  New  Eng- 
the  last  seven  years  from  2,297,946  communi-  land,  1,029  of  which  belong  to  the  six  Confer- 
cants  (ministerial  and  lay)  to  2,868,993,  a  gain  ences.  Confining  our  attention  to  these  lat- 
of  25  per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  population  j  ter,  we  find  that  they  have  increased  in 
of  New  England  from  1870  to  1890  was  35  per  number  just  300  since  1865.  The  value  of 
cent;  the  gain  of  Methodism  in  the  six  New  the  church  and  parsonage  property  has  in- 
England  Conferences  from  1875  to  1895  was  creased  from  $3,381,048  in  1865  to  $10,322,696 
20  per  cent.  (In  1870  and  1880  there  was  one  in  1897.  In  other  words,  while  the  number 
Methodist  for  every  30  inhabitants  of  New  of  the  church  buildings  has  increased  41  per 
England,  in  1890  one  for  33,  in  1897  one  for  cent,  the  value  of  t)ie  property  has  grown 
34  or  35.)  \  205  per  cent,  which  shows  what  immense 

It  will  be  interesting  to  loolc  a  little  more  strides  have  been  made  in  getting  more  suit- 
closely  at  these  six  Conferences  to  see  how  able  accommodation  for  our  congregations, 
the  gain  has  been  distributed.  A  slight  in-  and  what  sacrifices  our  people,  in  their  com- 
spection  discloses,  what  would  naturally  be  parative  poverty,  have  made, 
supposed,  that  in  the  three  northernmost  The  average  value  of  the  churches  is  con- 
States,  where  the  population  is  practically  at  siderably  more  than  twice  as  much  now 
a  standstill  (Vermont  had  only  136  more ;  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  same 
people  in  1890  than  in  1880),  Methodism  is '  movement  has,  of  course,  been  going  on  in 
in  the  same  condition.  The  four  Confer-  the  Church  at  large,  the  church  and  parson- 
ences— Maine,  East  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  I  age  property  having  grown  since  1865  from 
and  Vermont— in  the  32  years  from  1865  $31,147,233  to  $127,991,594,  or  312  per  cent 
to  1897  gained  2,842,  but  of  this  2,782  is  ■  But  the  average  value  of  our  churches,  tak- 
credited  to  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  i  ing  the  country  through,  is  less  than  half 
which  reaches  down  into  Massachusetts, '  what  it  is  in  these  six  Conferences,  which 
and  includes  the  flourishing  cities  of  Law-  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
rence  and  Haverhill.  The  two  more  south-  \  competition  which  Methodism  in  New  Eng- 
erly  Conferences  just  about  doubled  their  land  has  had  to  maintain  from  the  start  with 
membership,  growing  from  36,902  in  1865  to  her  wealthier  and  better-equipped  neigh- 
72,436  in  1897.  !  bors,  compelling  her   to  put  forth  efforts 

This  is  very  fair,  just  about  keeping  pace  '  beyond  her  normal  strength  or  be  left  behind 
with  what  has  probably  been  the  growth  of  |  in  the  race. 

the  population  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  The  same  reason  explains  the  higher  rates 
Island,  and  Connecticut  during  that  period,  of  ministerial  support  ruling  in  this  section 
But,  meanwhile,  the  Methodist  Episcopal '  as  compared  with  some  others,  and  with  the 
Church  at  large  has  increased  from  929,259  Church  at  large.  The  amount  paid  in  1885 
lay  members  and  probationers  in  1865  to  2,-  by  the  six  Conferences  for  pastors,  presiding 
851,525  in  1897,  or  207  per  cent,  the  popula-  elders,  and  bishops  was  $639,920;  the 
tion  of  the  countr\'  at  large  growing  in  the  amount  in  1895  was  $769,236,  a  gain  of  $129,- 
same  period  about  120  jkt  cent.  ;  316,  or  20  i>er  cent ;  that  is,  2  per  cent  a  year. 

The  six  New  England  C<:>nferences  had,  in  The  gain  in  the  New  England  Conference, 
1865,  85,895  lay  membei-s  and  probationers;  which  includes  most  of  the  cities  of  Massa- 
in  1875, 101,998 ;  in  1885, 108,961 ;  in  1895,  122,-  ohusetts,  was  36  per  cent  in  the  past  12  years, 
652 ;  and  in  1897, 124.271.  The  East  Maine  had  or  3  per  cent  a  year.  The  gain  in  the  whole 
10,622  in  1865,  and  10,570  in  1897 ;  the  Vermont  Cliurch  from  1883  to  1896  was  26  per  cent,  or 
had  13,231  in  1865,  and  12,846  in  1897.    And   just  2  per  cent  a  year. 

yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  The  individual  salaries  average  consider- 
of  most  faithful  work  has  been  expended  in  \  ably  higher  here  than  is  usual.  In  the 
both  these  territories,  and  it  has  been  no  Church  at  large  the  ministerial  compensa- 
small  achievement  to  keep  the  numbers  tion,  divided  by  the  number  of  churches, 
good  in  the  face  of  so  many  discouraging  gives  $409  to  a  church ;  divided  by  the  num- 
eircumstances,  circumstances  which  all  de-   ber  of  traveling  preachers  gives  $610  to  a 
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man.  In  New  England  the  aggregate  sum  ;  at  3,289.  Glancing  back  at  Dr.  Dorchester's 
raised  equals  $760  to  each  church  and  $786  ■  figures  for  the  New  England  Methodist  edu- 
to  each  itinerant,  the  difference  between  the  i  cational  institutions  for  1866,  we  find  him 
number  of  churches  and  of  itinerants  being  claiming  13,  with  113  instructors  and  3,368 
far  less  thaji  in  the  country  at  large— 978  pupils.  As  this  was  before  the  establish- 
members  of  Conference,  including  those  on  ment  of  Boston  University,  with  its  1,270- 
trial,  and  1,013  churches,  against  17,026  to '  students,  it  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
25,383  in  the  whole  denomination— which,  of .  Conference  academies  in  those  days  had  a 
course,  indicates  how  little  of  the  circuit :  very  much  larger  number  of  pupils  than 


system  survives  in  this  section.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  the  New  England  Conference 
the  figures  are  $1,208  to  a  church  and  $1,047 
to  each  minister,  sums  which  are  pretty 
largely  increased  if  the  three  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  Conference  are  alone  consid- 
ered. 

This  severe  struggle  to  maintain  salaries 
and  church  edifices  somewhere  near  on  a 
level  with  the  strong  churches  in  the  vicinity 
explains,  in  part  at  least,  why  New  England 
has  not  done  as  well  in  contributing  to  the 
benevolences  of  the  church  as  some  secre- 


now,  which  we  know,  indeed,  to  be  the  case, 
the  public  high  schools  at  present  taking 
many  who  formerly  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  tuition. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  addition  of 
many  general  reflections,  inviting  as  is  the 
theme.  Much  might  be  said  concerning  the 
influence  of  New  England  Methodism  upon 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  whole. 
That  such  influence  has  been  very  strongly 
exerted  no  one  familiar  with  the  history  will 
question.  It  took  the  leadership  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  trained  minds  it  has 


taries  and  bishops,  not  fully  acquainted  with  j  sent  out  over  all  the  country  to  bless  the 
the  conditions,  have  tliought  she  should.  Church  and  the  land  has  been  very  great. 
Taking  the  contributions  to  the  Missionary  It  established  the  first  denominational 
Society  as  a  fair  specimen  of  all,  we  find  that  paper.  It  was  foremost  in  the  antislavery 
in  1865  the  six  Conferences  gave  $50,384,  and  movement  and  in  the  temperance  reform, 
in  1895  they  gave  $64,300.  In  other  words.  It  has  furnished  more  bishops  than  any 
during  the  thirty  years  while  their  member-  other  section— Soule,Hedding,  Janes,  Baker, 
ship  increased  from  85,895  to  122,652,  or  43  D.  W.  Clark,  Gilbert  Haven,  E.  O.  Haven, 
per  cent,  their  contributions  increased  27  per  Warren,  and  Mallalieu,  besides  Wilbur  Fisk, 
cent;  the  contributions  of  the  Church  at  |  who  wjis  elected,  but  declined  the  office, 
large  increased  in  the  same  period  93  per  thinking  that  he  had  more  important  work 
cent,  or  from  $642,740  to  $1,242,659.  We  are  to  do.  The  list  of  the  other  great  men  pro- 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  propor-  duced  would  be  a  very  long  one. 
tion  to  their  relative  ability  they  have  given  New  England  also  set  the  fashion  to  out- 
fully  as  much,  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  side  Methodism  of  pewed  and  steepled 
accurately  ascertained.  churches,  with  organs  and  choirs.  It  took 
The  average  per  member  for  the  ten  years,  these  things,  as  well  as  some  others,  from 
1885  to  1895,  in  gifts  to  the  Missionary  So-  Congregationalism,  to  which,  in  a  variety  of 
ciety  is  as  follows :  New  England,  69  cents ;  matters,  it  has  been  drawing  nearer  in  the 
New  England  Southern,  56;  New  Hampshire,  last  half  century,  receiving  from  it  as  well 
68 ;  Vermont,  45 ;  Maine,  41 ;  East  Maine,  29 ;  as  giving  much  to  it. 

for  the  six,  50 ;  for  the  whole  Church,  43.  \     Kneeling  in  prayer  has  almost  wholly  dis- 

Out  of  104  Coufei-ences  only  28  give  more  appeared  in  the  public  congregation,  and  is 

than  56  cents  a  member.  very  rare  even  in   prayer  meetings.    Class 


New  Eni^land  has  ten  educational  insti- 


meetings  aredying  out, and  the  old-fashioned 


tutions— the  two  universities  at  Boston,  Sunday  night  prayer  meeting,  which  was 
Miuss.,  and  Middle  town,  Conn. ;  a  sem-  often  such  a  power  with  the  \mcon  verted, 
inary  for  young  women  at  Auburndale, :  has  (juite  largely  given  place  to  pi-eaching. 
Mass.  (Lasell)  ;  and  seven  Conference;  There  are  practically  no  circuits,  each  lit- 
academi(\s,  including  that  of  the  Troy  Con-  tie  handful  of  people  wanting  a  preacher  all 
ference  at  Poult ney,  Vt.  The  latest  Metho-  to  themselves,  whether  they  can  give  him  a 
dist  Year  Book  gives  the  total  unincum-  decent  support  or  not.  In  many  of  the  back 
bered  property  belonging  to  these  schools  as  country  districts,  however,  one  man  takes 
$5,098,711,  puts  the  number  of  their  profess-  i  two  contiguous  charges,  and  divides  his 
ors  and  teachers  at  267,  and  their  students  '  time  between  them.    A  large  number  of  the 
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weaker  churches  are  supplied,  at  small  cost, 
by  local  preachers  or  students  who  serve 
under  the  presiding  elder,  hoping  in  many 
cases  thus  to  work  up  into  Conference  mem- 
bership. In  the  New  England  Conference 
there  are  56  supplies  out  of  260  appoint- 
ments; in  the  Vermont  Conference  there 
are  47  out  of  126. 

The  camp  meetings,  which  once  were  the 
resorts  of  great  numbers  for  aggressive  re- 
ligious work,  are  less  numerously  attended, 
and  have  become  mainly  places  for  Chris- 
tian families  to  spend  the  summer  in  com- 
fortable cottages.  Educational  advantages 
are  connected  now  with  many  of  them.  On 
account  of  the  enlarged  expenses  of  the 
churches  and  literary  Institutions,  rich  men 
have  become  more  of  a  necessity  to  us,  and 
this  has  caused  a  relaxation  of  discipline. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  laity  and  some 
of  the  ministry*  belong  to  various  secret 
orders,  which  compete  disastrously  with  the 
church  for  time,  attention,  interest,  and 
money.  These  same  classes  quite  generally 
smoke  cigai*s,  and  a  part  of  them  are 
found  at  the  theater,  the  card  table,  and  the 
dancing  party,  greatly  to  the  injuiy  of  their 
spiritual  life. 

A  portion  of  the  members  most  earnestly 
religious,  not  having  been  blessed  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  intelligence, 
have  fallen  into  fanaticism,  and  have  either 
left  the  Church,  or  ought  to  do  so,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  for  they  cannot  work 
with  any  of  a  less  narrow  type  than  them- 
selves. 

What,  then,  is  the  outlook?  On  account 
of  the  changed  character  of  the  population 


—the  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholic  for- 
eigners in  so  many  of  the  cities,  and  the  de- 
sertion of  the  country  districts— it  is  hardly 
possible  for  Methodism  to  win  the  triumphs 
in  the  future  that  it  has  in  the  past.  It  has, 
in  a  measure,  reached  that  portion  of  the 
population  most  accessible  to  it,  and  to 
which  it  had  a  special  message.  Without 
some  new  methods  not  now  in  sight,  or  some 
new  adjustment  of  circumstances,  its  further 
progress  seems  likely  to  be  slow.  There  are 
many  places  where  Methodism  is  not  really 
as  flourishing  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  congregations  are  mostly  small, 
not  half  filling  the  churrhes,  and  the  current 
expenses  are  paid  with  great  difficulty. 
Much  earnest  labor  is  put  forth  by  an  effect- 
ive ministr>%  and  their  efforts  are  seconded 
by  the  faithful  few  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, mostly  the  latter ;  V)ut  unless  a  different 
style  of  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  can  somehow  be  introduced,  not 
much  results  can  be  expected.  The  Master 
is  followed  too  far  off.  What  he  would  do  is 
not  often  asked.  His  example  is  not  closely 
studied  or  cared  for. 

Both  in  New  England  and  in  the  Church 
at  large  a  bugle  note  of  alarm  and  appeal 
ought  to  l)e  sounded  by  the  watchmen,  and 
a  great  deal  of  praying  ought  to  be  done  !>y 
those  who  have  the  true  interests  of  Zion 
really  at  heart.  The  promises  of  G<wl,  which 
are  always  bright,  remain  to  us,  but  in  order 
to  make  them  available  certain  conditions 
must  b(»  met,  and  God  cannot  bless  us  as 
he  would  like  until  we  forsake  the  world  and 
cloave  only  unto  him.  May  the  time  so4:»n 
come ! 
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BY  REV.    B. 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Ouido 
F.  Yerbeck,  D.D.,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Mission  in  Japan,  will  be  read  with 
surprise  and  sorrow  by  many.  It  must  have 
been  unexpectod,  fr»r  it  is  only  a  short  time 
since  that  he  gave  Brother  Draper  a  we^k  in 
special  senioes  in  our  ohurch  at  Hak<^Klate, 
and  a  late  letter  from  Tokvo  trills  of  his  lee- 
turing  before  our  theological  students  there. 
Dr.  Verbeok  linked  the  pn»sf»nt  with  the 
beginnings  of  Prr»tc'Htant  missions  in  Japan. 
The  first  missionari»'S  f»f  r>ur  own  Churoh, 
Maclay,  Davison,  SoiH-r,  Harris,  and  Corroll, 
landed  in  Japan  just  twenty-five  y«'ars  ago, 


CHAPPELL. 

and  a  quarter-contennial  celebration  will  \ye 
held  this  summer;  but  in  1859,  the  verj'  year 
that  foreign  residonee  in  the  treaty  ports  was 
granted  by  Japan,  Dr.  Verberk,  with  five 
other  missionaries,  landed  in  Japan.  This 
was  nine  vears  beforf?  the  Revolution,  the 
Shogim  still  the  real  niler,  and  the  country 
in  the  grasp  of  a  feudalism  similar  to  Eng- 
land's Magna  Charta  time,  a  feudalism  of 
eastles  and  moats,  retainers  and  villains.  If 
the  change  is  so  great  in  going  from  a  West- 
em  land  to  Japan  to-<lay  how  much  greater 
must  it  have  l)een  then  I 
The  Revolution  was  a  time  of  Intense  polit- 
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ical  excitement,  and  because  Commodore 
Perry,  with  his  "black  ships,*'  had  forced 
Japan  into  the  family  of  nations  the  rage  of 
the  **  barbarian  expellers  "  was  at  its  height 
In  the  summer  of  1869,  having  beep  shut 
up  for  many  days  in  his  house,  and  feeling 
an  absolute  want  of  air  and  exercise.  Dr. 
Verbeck  at  last  ventured  out  with  two  an&ed 
Samurai  attendants ;  but  he  was  advised  by 
native  friends  to  call  out  four  armed  guards 
besides,  and  even  then  was  decidely  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  relief  when  safely  home 
again. 

The  edict  of  two  hundred  years  before, 
that  if  any  Christian  or  the  Christian's  God 
should  be  found  in  Japan  he  would  pay  for 
it  with  his  life,  was  still  posted  in  prominent 
places,  and  even  as  late  as  1873  the  author- 
ities dare  not  repeal  it,  but  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  bulletin  boards  "  because  they 
might  presume  that  the  edict,  having  been 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  was  sufficiently  imprinted  on 
the  people's  mind." 

For  acquiring  the  language  the  mission- 
aries had  no  helps  whatever.  One  of  them 
heard  a  man  on  a  roof,  when  about  to  throw 
something  to  the  ground,  shout  to  hi§ 
friend  below,  Abunai!  Soon  another  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  heard  ahu- 
nail  And  they  had  learned  take  care!  their 
first  word  in  Japanese.  Sometime  after  one 
of  the  number  might  have  been  seen  run- 
ning to  his  companion  to  say,  "  I've  found 
the  future  tense ! "  And  so  the  hard  work 
went  on  until,  concerning  him  of  whom  we 
are  writing,  it  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
knowledged that  in  addition  to  his  com- 
mand of  four  European  languages  he  was 
easily  first  among  all  foreigners  in  his  mas- 
tery of  the  Japanese  language. 

For  fourteen  years  Dr.  Verbeck  conducted, 
with  his  Mission's  approval  a  government 
school  in  Nagasaki,  and  for  the  four  years 
following  was  connected  with  the  founding 
of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo.  For 
these  services  the  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  the  "  third-class  decoration  of  the  ris- 
ing sun,"  and  once,  when  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  a  mob,  the  button,  it  is  believed, 
saved  his  life. 

Dr.  Verbeck  was  "  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try." Born  in  Holland,  he  had  forfeited  his 
Dutch  nationality  by  long  non residence, 
and  having  left  the  United  States  when  a 
young  man  he  had  no  citizenship  there.  He 
applied  to  the  government  of  Japan  to  be- 


come a  subject  of  the  country  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life.  That  request  could  not 
be  granted,  but  he  was  given,  what  no  other 
foreigner  has  ever  had,  a  passport,  for  him- 
self and  family,  "to  travel  and  reside  in  any 
part  of  the  empire  in  the  same  manner  as 
subjects  of  the  same,"  and  with  it  these 
characteristically  polite  words :  "  Tlie  ways 
in  which  yon  have  exerted  y  oxer  self  for  the 
benefit  of  our  empire  are  by  no  means  few, 
and  you  have  been  always  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  our  officials  and  people,^' 

When  his  services  to  the  educational  de- 
partment were  not  so  much  needed  as  before, 
and  doors  had  opened  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  he  gladly  returned  to  direct  mission- 
ary work.  A  theological  professorship  of  five 
years,  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
for  the  Japanese  version  of  the  Bible,  con- 
tributions to  Japanese  Christian  literature, 
these,  and  much  else,  were  but  incidental  to 
his  great  work  of  going  through  the  empire, 
walking  often  from  ^^llage  to  village  and 
amid  varied  discomforts,  bearing  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  and  strengthening  the  in- 
fant churches.  I  have  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  brother  missionary  who  said,  "I'm  al- 
ways ready  to  take  off  my  hat  to  Dr.  Ver- 
beck." 

But  that  which  will  cause  his  name,  even 
upon  earth,  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance is  the  fact  that  to  Dr.  Verbeck  was 
given  the  great  honor  of  receiving  into  the 
Church  the  first  convert  to  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. Wakasa-nO'kami,  minister  to  the 
Lord  of  Saga,  while  in  Nagasaki  in  the  old 
feudal  times,  saw  fioating  in  the  harbor  a 
book.  He  had  it  brought  to  him.  What 
was  it?  No  one  could  tell.  His  curiosity 
was  aroused.  At  last  he  learned  that  it  was 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  that  a  Chinese 
version  was  published  in  Shanghai.  He  se- 
cretly sent  and  secured  a  copy.  But  as  he 
lived  in  Saga,  many  miles  from  Nagasaki, 
Motono,  his  relative,  carried  questions  con- 
cerning the  teachings  of  this  book  to  Dr. 
Verbeck,  and  then  bore  the  answers  to  TFo- 
kasa.  This  wonderful  Bible  class  lasted  al- 
most three  years. 

When  at  last  he  and  his  younger  brother 
determined  to  receive  Christian  baptism 
Wakasa  thought  he  must  make  known  his 
purpose  to  his  lord,  but  Ayabe,  his  brother, 
proposed  to  wait  until  after  baptism,  for  such 
a  step  would  be  a  violation  of  the  edict 
against  the  "  evil  sect,"  and  if  it  should  cost 
them  their  lives  they  would  die  Christians. 
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So  on  Whitsunday  of  1866,  the  day  in  the 
Church  calendar  which  commemorates  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  Wakaaa,  his  brother 
Ayabe,  and  his  relative  Motoiw  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  were  baptized  and  par- 
took of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Nine  years  after. 


As  the  writer  of  the  Apocal3rpse  saw  in  the 
twelve  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  new  Je- 
rusalem the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  Lamb,  so  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Japan,  which  is  coming  down  out  of  heaven 
from  Gk)d,  we  may  see  inscribed  for  the  ages 
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in  Japan,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face  the 
old  warrior  fell  asleep. 


and  immediately  beneath  Guido  F.  Vebbeck. 
Lynn,  Pa. 


STRANGE  PEOPLE  OF  ASIA. 

BY  EDITH  EUGENIA  SMITH. 

THE  customs  and  manners  of  a  people ;  wide  trousers  of  leather,'  sometimes  of 
which  differ  materially  from  our  own  .  velvet,  beautifully  embroidered,  and  one  or 
are  interesting  from  force  of  contrast. !  more  gowns.  In  cold  weather  several 
Thus  the  Kirghiz  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  gowns  are  worn,  the  outer  one  being  called 
who  belong  to  a  race  of  wanderers,  whose  a  kalat,  and  made  of  fur.  Cleanliness  is 
days  are  spent  chiefly  in  the  saddle  and  not  one  of  the  Eazak's  characteristics.  For 
among  the  dumb  beasts  they  care  for,  pre-  instance,  they  will  wear  the  kalat,  which  is 
sent  a  mode  of  life  which  appears  strange  tc  j  the  same  on  both  sides,  till  it  is  dirty.  Then 
us.  I  it  is  turned  and  worn  till  the  other  side  is 

The  nomads  of  the  steppes  are  called  the  soiled.  So  it  is  turned  and  returned  till  it 
Kirghiz-Kazaks  to  distinguish  them  from  ,  falls  to  pieces  in  rags  and  filth.  The  head- 
the  Kara-Kirghiz  of  the  uplands.  However, ,  gear  is  a  tall,  conical  cap,  and  the  boots  are 
they  designate  themselves  as  simply  made  of  gayly  colored  leather  with  long 
Kazaks,  which  means  riders.  turnod-up  toes.    A  belt,  which  is  usually  a 

The  Kazaks  raise  horses  of  a  small  but  shawl,  completes  the  costume. 
hardy  breed,  fat-tailed  sheep,  goats,  oxen,       The  women  dress    like  the   men,  except 
and  camels.    A  man's  cattle  is  his  wealth,  j  that   their   headdress  is   a   hood    of  white 
and  it  is  to  find  food  for  his  immense  herds  cotton.    They  also  have  the  hair  cut  off  the 
that  he  keeps  moving  from  one  place  to  an-  back  of  their  head,  and  the  long   hair  in 


other. 


front  braided  in  many  plaits. 


A  little  Kazak  boy  is  taught  to  ride  as  They  live  in  tents,  called  the  "  kibitka," 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  sit  on  the  horse's  back, ;  each  having  an  iron  frame  covered  with 
and  he  finally  becomes  an  expert  in  horse-  felt.  This  tent  can  be  folded  up  like  an  um- 
manship.  Even  the  Kazak  girls  are  fine  brella  and  six  or  eight  men  can  carry  it 
equestriennes.  easily. 


The   Kazaks   have   no  schools.    Anyone 
who  can  write  is  thought  quite  learned.    Yet 


The  furniture  of  the  tent   is  simple.    It 
consists  of   a   wooden    bedstead,  domestic 


they  are  a  poetical  and  musical  people,  pos- ',  utensils,  a  tea  service,  leather  bottles  for 
sessing  national  songs  which  are  usually  •  koumiss,  which  is  the  national  drink,  a  wood- 
repeated  with  variations  from  mouth  to  en  chest  for  clothes,  felt  carpet  and  skins 
mouth.  on  the  floor. 

Bright  and  gaudy  colors  are  displayed  in  Winter  on  the  steppes  is  very  severe. 
the  costumes  of  these  people.  Handsome  Often  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow  cause 
materials  are  worn  by  the  wealthier  class,  j  the  cattle  to  die  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  women  decking  themselves  in  silk,  satin,  human  life  is  idso  lost.  The  herds  are 
and  velvet,  even  for  working;  for  the  wife  rarely  fed  by  their  owners,  and  when  the 
of  the  richest  and  greatest  chief  takes  part  snows  are  so  deep  they  cannot  flnd  food 
in  the  work  of  the  tent  and  helps  to  milk  enough  to  nourish  them. 
the  animals,  just  the  same  as  her  poorer  Kirghiz  boys  and  girls  are  betrothed  when 
sister  who  has  to  content  herself  with  less  young,  their  parents  arranging  the  mar- 
<K>stly  raiment.  i  riages  for  them.    The  wedding  ceremony  is 

The  children's  garments  are  exact  copies '  simple.  The  girl  sits  in  a  tent,outside  of  which 
of  those  worn  by  their  parents.  A  boy  wears  i  are  women  who  oppose  the  bridegroom  when 
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he  tries  to  enter.    Once  inside  he  is  given  a ' 
present  by  the  bride,  consisting  of  red  silk,  | 
cloves,  and  feathers.    Then  the  bridal  song 
is  sung  by  the  women,  and  a  great  feast  is 
made.    Afterward    games   are  played,  and . 
then   the   company   disperses,  the   young 
couple  being  considered  married. 

Tibetans. 

Inhabitants  of  Tibet  belong  to  the  Mon- 
golian family.  They  have  flat  faces,  broad 
cheeks,  depressed  nose,  very  large  ears, 
oblique  and  narrow  eyes,  black  hair,  and  are 
of  low  stature. 

Tibetans  of  the  higher  class  wear  Chinese 
satins  in  the  warmer  seasons  and  the  same 
lined  with  fur  in  cold  weather.  The  com- 
mon people  wear  woolen  clothes  in  warm 
weather,  furs  and  sheepskin  in  cold  weather, 
and  never  go  about  without  boots. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  picturesque.  It 
consists  of  a  striped  red  and  blue  petticoat, 
cloth  boots  gartered  up  to  the  knee,  tight- 
fitting  jacket  covered  with  a  sheepskin  cape. 
Their  ears  are  covered  Avith  cloth  lappets  in 
winter.  A  perak,  which  is  a  broad  strip  of 
leather,  hangs  down  the  back  from  the  top 
of  the  head.  This  perak  is  sewn  over  with 
imitation  turquoises. 

The  men  wear  similar  cloth  boots  and  a 
thick  woolen  frock  belted  round  the  waist 
and  reaching  below  the  top  of  their  leggings. 
Their  hair  hangs  in  a  long  braid  down  their 
backs,  and  a  black  cap  with  long  hanging 
end  is  worn. 

The  lower  class  do  not  wash  during  the 
cold  season.  Even  when  the  weather  mod- 
erates they  do  not  apply  water  freely.  They 
think  that  the  skin  will  crack  if  washed 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  who  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  indoors  wash  occasionally,  but  it  is 
not  thought  desirable  to  use  much  water  on 
the  person.  Their  clothes  are  seldom  clean, 
though  they  are  sometimes  washed. 

Soap  is  high  in  price  and  used  but  little. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  plant  resembling 
grass,  the  root  of  which  pounded  with  water 
makes  a  lather  and  is  used  in  washing 
clothes. 

The  houses  of  a  Tibetan  village  have  flat 
roofs  and  are  two-storied,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  walls  sloping  inward,  and  hav- 
ing red  and  white  stucco  over  the  windows 
and  doors.  On  the  roofs  one  sees  small 
piles  of  horns  ornamented  with  little  flags 
and  colored  rags  of  cotton. 


There  are  no  trees  to  be  seen  except  a  few 
willows  along  the  water's  edge.  A  mon- 
astery is  generally  in  view  high  up  on  a 
neighboring  rock. 

As  we  approach  the  village  we  pass  a  long, 
low,  broad  wall  covered  with  flat  stones  in- 
scribed with  sacred  sentences  in  two  differ- 
ent styles  of  the  Tibetan  characters.  This  is 
a  "Mane,"  and  each  village  has  several  of 
them.  At  each  end  there  is  a**Chorten," 
which  is  a  large  square  pedestal  surmount- 
ed by  an  immense  inverted  teapot  all  white- 
washed, while  crowning  all  is  a  small 
wooden  obelisk. 

These  shrines  are  supposed  to  contain  the 
remains  of  sovereign  Lamas  (priests)  whose 
bodies  have  been  buried  in  a  standing  po- 
sition. Pigeonholes  at  the  sides  are  fllled 
with  medallions  molded  into  flgures  of  clay 
and  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  inferior 
Lamas  whose  bodies  have  been  burned. 

The  devout  Tibetan  always  passes  this 
sacred  shrine  to  the  right  and  the  road  di- 
vides, so  both  comers  and  goers  may  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Turcomans. 

The  Turcoman  is  the  fourth  gradation  of 
the  Mongolian  Turkish  race  and  in  many 
respects  resembles  the  Eazak  and  Karakal- 
pak.  The  pure  Turcoman  type,  as  met 
with  in  the  Tekke  and  Chadar  tribe,  in  the 
center  of  the  desert  of  central  Asia  is  of 
middling  stature,  small  oblong  head,  some- 
what snub  nose,  bright,  sparkling,  fiery 
eyes,  and  beardless  face.  The  blonde  color 
is  common. 

The  men  wear  long  locks  till  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  They  are 
slender  and  agile,  and  are  capable  of  endur- 
ing great  privations. 

Some  of  the  women  are  very  handsome. 
The  young  girls  of  all  nomad  tribes  are 
good  riders,  but  the  Turcoman  maiden  ex- 
cels all  others. 

Although  these  women  do  the  work  of 
the  community  they  are  loved  and  re- 
spected. They  are  fond  of  trinkets,  as 
women  of  all  nations  are,  wearing  heavy 
silver  ornaments. 

The  men  spend  their  time  in  caring  for 
the  horses  and  listening  to  the  story-tellers. 
Their  horses  are  their  pride.  Every  animal 
is  carefully  tested  and  its  quality  known  to 
the  tribe.  A  horse  of  value  is  carefully 
guarded  and  only  sold  for  a  large  sum. 
These  horses  have  more  stamina  and  gen- 
eral powers  of  endurance  than  a  British  or 
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American  Uiorooghbred  horse.  A  high-class  |  gun  or  pistol,  and  the  Tekke  tribe  has  can- 
Turooman  when   he    travels  Is    generally  1 1 
followed  by  a  yaboo  or  pony  carrying  his  { 
heavy  clothing. 

The  Turcomans    have    no    gOTemment, '  i 
and  each  is  lord  in  his  own  tent.    They  a 
divided  into  tribes  and  clans,  of  which  the   I 
Tekke  is  the  most  powerful.    Their  arms  i 
are  a   curved  saber  and  long  spear,  with  i 


In  religion  these  people  are  8unni  Uoham- 
'  medaus,  but  they  are  barbarous  and  unedu- 
,  cated.  Their  chief  employment  is  pillage, 
'  and  though  hospitable  and  honest  among 
I  themselves  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of 
I  strangers. 

The  Turcoman  marries  very  early. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  FOSS 

TO  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  INDIA  AT 

HTCKNOW,  JANUARY"  SO,  1898. 


IN  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Bishops  and 
of  our  Church  at  home  I  briuff  you  most 
cordial  greetings.  I  know  that  this  is  Meth- 
odia  m  greeting 
Methodism,  and 
by  no  means  the 
salutation  of  one 
Church  by  another. 
Tou  belong  to  us 
and  we  belong  to 


yoi 


"We   f 


in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  also  ha 
Methodist  charac- 
ter, traditions,  doc- 
trine, polity,  ex- 
perience, fellowship,  and  brotherly  love.  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
how  dear  you  are  to  the  Church  in  America, 
how  intense  our  interest  is  in  your  wel- 
fare, with  what  adminition  and  griititudc 
to  Almighty  Goil  we  have  wutclicd  your  hi 
tory  from  the  beginning,  suffrriiif;  with  yi 
in  your  triaU,  i-ejoiring  with  you  in  yi 


pressions  thus  formed  at  a  distance  have 
been  strongly  confirmed  and,  I  may  say, 
greatly  Intensified,  by  the  observations  of 
the  past  three  months  and  by  my  careful 
conversations  ivith  your  missionary  workers 
in  the  field. 

First  of  all  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
patent  fact  thiit  India  &fethodism  has 

BaOAn  AKD  SouD  roDUDAiioss, 
In  my  judgment  it  has  occasion  to  hold  in 
grateful  and  lasting  memory  the  names  of 
William  Butler  and  William  Taylor.  Otlier 
names  occur  to  me  of  workers  now  in  the 
field  worthy  of  similar  honor;  but  I  may 
mention  these  two  fathers  of  different  <le- 
partmonts  of  your  work  witliout  invidious- 
nesM,  bccaUHt.-  they  loiin  sIiki^  left  tliin  Held 
and  in  age  and  fceblfnesH  an'  lingering  a 
while  in  Beulali  bcfort!  ascending  to  nri'lvc 
their  stjirry  cniwiiM. 

William  Butler.  Iliiming  with  zeal,  full  of 
'  eonliilental  an<l  evi-u  world-wide  aniliillon 
i  for  Christ  and  fi<r  Mi-tliiHlixm,  devised  InrKo 


joys,  and  how  we  are  filled  with  «  onder  ami  j  things;  Iwiught  or  Ixggi-d  large  comimirnds; 
thankfulness  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Chun-lij  built  well;  and.  having  necimipllHlieti  agn-at 
for  the  marvelous  suecefs  which  from  time   foimchiticn  work  In  Iliis  <'oiiiitry,  went  forth 


to  time,  in  sundry  places  and  various  ways, 
have  marked  the  unique  history  of  Metho- 
dism in  India. 

Prom  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  globe  I  have 
been  a  careful  observer  of  Methodism  In  In- 
dia from  the  year  it  was  planted  until  now. 


at  the  <-hI1  of  thi'  Chiir.-li  to  achieve  tile  rare 
distineti.iii  of  iL-ing  llie  founder  of  a  wcoiid 
mission  on  uiiothi-r  continent. 

William  Tayli)r  w.>enis  Ui  me  to  have  done 
two  imjiortftnt  things  for  India  Methodism : 
in  giving  it  a  really  remarkable  impulse 


1  member  of  the  Board  of  Managi-rs  of  1  several  gn-at  cities  on  evaiigi'listic  lines, 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  »f  the  General  beiuK  O'Mi's  appointed  leader  of  a  general 
Uiasionary  Committee,  and  for  eighteen  j  revival  nioveni<'nt  the  fruits  of  which  are 
years  with  much  fuller  and  more  frequent !  still  conspicuous  in  not  a  few  of  your  very 
soarcea  of  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  j  excellent  ministerial  and  lay  workers,  and 
Board  of  Bishops,  I  have  informed  myself ,  also  in  founding  several  strong  churches  on 
about  It,  and  have  felt  pn>fininfier  interest  the  principle  of  self-support. 
in  it  than  in  any  other  mission  work  under  '  You  will  all  gladly  join  me  in  the  prayer 
the  care  of  our  Chnrcli.    Some  of  tho  im- )  that  these  veteran  heroes,  who  can  no  longer 
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go  forth  to  battle,  may  in  their  declining 
years  be  abundantly  cheered  and  comforted 
by  that  infinite  grace  of  which  they  have 
been  God's  appointed  channels  to  many 
souls. 

That  the  foundations  of  Methodism  in 
this  empire  have  been  solidly  laid  is  plainly 
indicated  in  many  ways ;  among  the  rest  in 
these :  the  variety,  thoroughness,  and  excel- 
lence of  its  educational  system  for  both  na- 
tives and  Europeans,  extending  from  the 
kindergarten  and  the  humblest  village 
schools  through  regular  gradations  to  a 
well-equipped  and  creditable  theological 
seminary ;  and  also  by  its  thorough  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Methodistic  polity,  doctrines,  and 
experience  which  have  been  in  every  land 
the  vital  forces  of  Methodism  from  the  days 
of  John  Wesley  until  now. 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  me 
to  observe  the  workings  of  your  District 
Conferences  and  to  recall  the  striking  his- 
torical fact  that  the  District  CJonference  had 
its  conception  and  birth  in  India  before  the 
General  Conference  gave  it  legislative  stand- 
ing. I  have  also  been  struck  at  your  camp 
meetings  and  love  feasts  with  the  definite 
and  often  the  strikingly  fresh  and  unique 
statements  of  personal  religious  experience 
given  by  the  native  converts,  and  by  the 
positively  Methodistic  type  of  the  preaching 
which  I  have  heard  alike  from  the  mission- 
aries and  from  the  natives.  During  four 
days  at  the  Hathras  mela  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Spirit,  at  once  as  the  divine  witness  to 
personal  salvation  and  as  the  divine  anoint- 
ing for  service,  received  such  emphasis  as 
I  have  not  known  it  to  have  received  in  any 
similar  meeting  in  America. 

Another  impression  which  I  must  guard- 
edly state,  lest  my  words  should  seem  ful- 
some, relates  to 

The  Chabacter  of  the  Workers. 

One  of  the  surest  and  readiest  tests  of  any 
great  movement  may  be  found  in  its  reflex 
eflfect  upon  its  promoters.  I  have,  therefore, 
obser\'ed  with  care  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  attracted  to  this  field,  the  ycArs 
of  service  they  have  rendered  in  it,  and  their 
anxiety  to  return  after  health-seeking  fur- 
loughs; the  recruits  who  have  been  raised 
up  on  the  soil,  and  what  manner  of  spirit 
has  been  developed  in  both  these  classes  of 
workers. 

During  all  my  ministry  I  have  had  my 
private  Eleventh  of  Hebrews— my  personal 


roster  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith ;  holy  men 
and  women,  zealous  for  God  and  for  all 
goodness ;  not  indeed  perfect,  especially  not 
perfect  critics,  but  better  saints  by  far  than 
Samson,  and  Eahab,  and  Jephthah,  who 
have  place  in  the  apostolic  roster — self-deny- 
ing, zealous,  growing,  believing  workers 
"  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,"  and  at 
whose  feet  I  am  glad  to  sit.  To  this  list  I 
have  been  able  with  clear  conviction  to 
make  several  additions  from  various  ranks 
of  your  workers,  both  native  and  foreign, 
since  I  came  to  India. 

Christianity  has  here  grown  marvelously. 
I  must  name  as  an  impression  (which  has 
been  to  me  almost  a  painful  one)  its  com- 
paratively recent  and,  for  reasons  which 
you  well  understand,  its  seriously  embar- 
rassing 

Evangelistic  Successes. 

Methodism  has  always  preached  salvation 
now  to  any  repenting  sinner,  and  has  in 
every  land  been  taken  at  its  word.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  uniquely  said  that 
"  God  then  thrust  them  out  to  raise  a  holy 
people."  This  statement  carried  both  the 
revival  impulse  and  the  inward  propulsion 
of  territorial  expansion  which  have  charac- 
terized Methodism  in  every  land  from  then 
till  now.  Both  these  impulses  are  conspicu- 
ous in  India  Methodism. 

William  Butler,  under  the  advice  of 
Bishop  Simpson  and  Dr.  Durbin,  who  sent 
him  out,  after  full  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  sundry  missions  in  this  country, 
gladly  accepted  the  assignment  of  a  com- 
paratively small  field  in  northern  India, 
and  began  his  work.  The  good  seed  grew 
and  sent  out  branches  like  those  of  the  ban- 
yan tree  ;  they  have  dropped  their  roots 
hero  and  there  all  about  India  and  Burma 
and  Malaysia,  and  they  are  bearing  fruits 
which  entitle  them  to  be  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  "  world-wide  Methodism." 

When,  some  ten  years  ago,  one  of  your 
veteran  and  most  esteemed  missionaries 
was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  this  vast 
field,  he  electrified  the  churches  in  many 
places  by  declaring  his  sober  hope  that  he 
might  live  to  see  the  time  when  there  would 
be  ten  thousand  heathen  converted  in  India 
under  the  care  of  our  Church  in  a  single 
year.  Some  good  people  who  heard  this  ut- 
terance wondered  whether  it  was  the  pro- 
phetic utterance  of  an  apostle  of  God  or  the 
passionate  cry  of  a  fanatic.    That  dilemma 
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was  solved  years  ago   by  successes  tran- 
scending the  vision  of  the  seer. 

In  my  preliminary  tour  of  observation  in 
northern  India  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
see  rich  fruits  already  harvested,  and  amid 


Adaptation  of  Methodism 

to  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work 
needed  here.  Christians  of  other  Churches 
than  ours  have  observed  with  admiration 


the  ripening  fields  to  find  credible  indica-  ^^®  remarkable  ease  and  efficiency  with 
tions  that  many  thousands  of  raw  heathen  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  system  adjusts  itself  to  the  pe- 
might  be  brought  speedily,  and  with  fair  culiarities  of  the  most  diverse  peoples  in  aU 


Intelligence,  to  forsake  their  idols  and  be- 


zones  and  among  all  races.    Having  origi- 


gin  a  new  life  with  their  faces  toward  the   °ated,  and   having   thus    far   secured   its 
cross,  and  with  public  profession  of  faith  in   greatest  successes  among  Anglo-Saxons,  on 


Christ  by  baptism,  if  only  we  could  provide 
them  (as  one  of  the  native  preachers  said  in 
my  hearing)  with  *'  holders-up." 


shores  swept  by  the  freezing  winds  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  on  immense  prairies 
bound  for  half  the   year  in  chains  of  ice. 


This  explains  my  use  of  the  word  "  pain-  Methodism  fiourishes  just   as   well  where 
ful."    My  soul  has  been   distressed  by  the  i  mangoes  blush  and  punkas  wave.     From 


thought   that   the    providence    and   Spirit 


the  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  it  is 


of  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  sent  up   evermore  sending  up  blood-washed  spirits 
through  succeeding  generations  of  faithful   ^  l^^^  ^®  shining  ranks  around  the  throne 


sowing  and  very  scanty  reaping,  have  outrun 
the  faith  and  the  liberality  of  the  Church, 
and  have  made  your  riches  your  greatest 


of  God. 

The  true  follower  of  John  Wesley  is  not 
he  who  gropes  in  the  dust  to  find  his  very 


embarrassment.  You  have  recently  ob-  footprints,  but  the  man  who  catches  his  spirit 
served  a  day  of  prayer  for  "  the  awakening !  and  all-animating  purpose,  and  employs 
of  India;"  there  is  more  urgent  need  of;  his  general  methods,  sagaciously  adapting 
prayer  for  the  awakening  of  America  to  the  |  them  to  ever-changmg  needs.  Believing  this, 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  American  Methodism  long  since  adjusted  its 
the  hour.  methods  to  the  conditions  of  a  rapidly  grow- 

I  am  well  aware  that  our  work  has  j  ing  continental  population  free  from  the 
reached  a  few  persons  of  almost  every  caste,  i  shackles  of  an  Established  Church, 
but  I  am  profoundly  thankful  that  it  has  ef- '  You  have  found  it  practicable  and  useful 
fectually  reached  tens  of  thousands  of  to  transplant  in  this  countr>'  almost  every 
"  outcasts ; "  and  I  trust  that  from  that  particular  institution  and  mothod  of  Ameri- 
foundation  it  will  work  its  way  through  all  can  Methodism.  You  have  the  Episcopacy; 
ranks  of  society.  ;  the  General  Conference — this  Central  Con- 

Grave  Problems  |  feronce,  which  might  be  characterized  as  in 

confront  us  in  this  vast,  various,  intensely  some  sense  a  revised,  abridged,  and,  let  us 
interesting  field,  which  ought  no  longer  to  trust,  improved  edition  of  the  General  Con- 
be  spoken  of  as  India  and  Malaysia,  but  as  feronce — Annual,  District,  and  Quarterly 
southern  Asia.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  ;  Conferences ;  both  the  itinerant  and  the  lo- 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  self-support  cal  ministry ;  the  exhorter  and  the  class 
to  the  contributions  of  men  and  women  and  leader,  and  the  various  other  officers  so  well 
money  from  the  Church  in  America.  No  known  to  Methodism.  Some  of  these  insti- 
doubt  if  India  is  ever  saved  it  must  under  |  tu tions  and  offices  you  have  adjusted  to  the 
God  be  saved  by  India.  America  can  never  \  special  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people 
save  India.  England  can  never  save  India.  \  among  whom  you  work,  with  manifestly  ex- 
Yet  help  must  be  given  until  Christianity  is  cellent  results.  In  particular  your  enlarge- 
thoroughly  established  in  every  part  of  the  :  mentof  the  work  of  the  District  Conferences 
land,  and  until  the  power  of  self-support,  and  appointment  of  pastor-teachers,  and  of 
not  only  in  the  lowest  item  of  pecuniary  '  the  leaders  of  the  daily  village  prayers,  fur- 
contribution,  but  in  the  higher  matters  of  nish  illustration  of  skillful  adaptation  to  new 
Christian  education,  of  developed  brains,  of ,  environments. 

holy  character,  and  of  the  power  of  wise  and  \  While  the  results  already  realized  are  a 
eflfective  and  permanent  ecclesiastical  self-  rich  fruitage  of  the  labors  which  preceded 


government  shall  have  been  fully  reached. 
Few  things  in  India  have  impressed  me 


them  and  an  inspiration  for  the  workers  who 
are  bearing  the  burdens  of  to-day,  they  are 


more  strongly  than  the  manifest  i  also  an  earnest  of  larger  ingatherings  which 
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must  come  in  multiplied  millions  before  In-  Board  of  Managers,  and  especially  at  every 
dia  will  have  realized  her  redemption.  |  meetfng  of  the  Greneral  Missionary  Commit- 
Standing  as  we  do  between  the  exceptional ,  tee  by  more  than  one  official  voice ;  and  that 
successes  of  the  past  and  tlie  limitless  op-  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  India  and 
portunities  of  the  immediate  future,  there  is  ,  America  could  be  best  maintained  and 
no  question  demanding  our  consideration  strengthened  by  the  careful  reports  and  in- 
of  greater  gravity  than  what  modifications  '  telligent  pleadings  of  a  succession  of  official 
of  our  economy  may  be  necessar}'  to  pro-  observers.  Therefore  am  I  here ;  and  there- 
fore the  law  of  the  Church  provides  that 
others  shall  quadrennially  succeed  me  in 
like  official  visitations. 


vide  for  the  careful 

Supervision  of  the  Native  Agencies 


needed  to  furnish  instruction  and  guidance  ;  One  important  action  taken  by  the  Central 
for  the  multitudes  willing  to  accept  the  India  Conference  at  its  last  session  furnishes 
Gospel.  j  clear  indication  of  your  sense  of  the  mani- 

No  words  of  mine  can  fitly  express  the  fest  need  of  more  episcopal  supervision.  I 
interest  felt  by  American  Methodism,  and  refer,  of  course,  to  the  request  then  made 
especially  by  your  Board  of  Bishops,  in  \  for  the  election  of  an  additional  missionary 
your  work  and  in  your  success.  You  are  bishop.  The  notable  progress  secured  since 
an  integral  and  notable  factor  in  a  great ,  that  time,  and  the  very  great,  I  may  even 
world  movement.  John  Wesley  prophetic-  say  startling,  development  of  the  manifest 
ally  said,  **  The  world  is  my  parish."  His  possibilities  of  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
prophecy  is  swiftly  becoming  history— no-  \  near  future,  render  that  need  still  more  ur- 
where  more  swiftly  than  right  here.    The  |  gent. 

institution  of  the  missionary  bishopric  in  There  is  no  one  of  the  bishops  of  our 
this  region  was  meant  to  make  this  won-  Church  whose  responsibilities  are  so  grave, 
drous  history  more  rapid.  In  taking  that ,  and  whose  duties  of  supenision,  in  view  of 
action  the  Church  had  no  thought  of  holding  I  the  swift  developments  sure  to  come  in 
you  off  at  arm's  length.  She  presses  you  southern  Asia,  are  of  such  vast  and  far- 
to  her  heart.  The  new  bishopric  was  made  reaching  importance  as  those  of  your  resi- 
**  coordinate  '*  with  the  old.  j  dent  bishop.    The  last  General  Conference 

To  some  extent,  however,  it  must  be  gave  earnest  consideration  to  the  question 
frankly  admitted,  the  close  bond  of  sympa-  of  the  increase  of  episcopal  supervision  nec- 
thy  and  interest  with  the  Church  at  home  essary  in  this  immense  territory,  and 
has  been  weakened  in  consequence  of  the  thought  it  wise  to  attempt  to  supply  that 
cessation  of  the  old-time  biennial  visits  of  need  by  a  method  other  than  that  which  you 
the  general  superintendents.  No  one  wished  had  suggested.  Few  questions  can  engage 
it  so;  all  regretted  it;  and  the  General  Mis-  the  attention  of  the  next  General  Conference 
sionary  Committee  in  1891  asked  the  G<3neral  which  will  require  greater  wisdom  than  this. 
Conference  to  direct  the  renewal  of  such  of-  and  the  right   solution  of   which  will   be 


ficial  visitations.  It  was  felt  that  the  inter- 
ests of  a  field  so  vast,  with  work  so  varied 
and  so  rapidly  develoj)ing  and  extending, 


fraught  with  more  important  results  for  the 
future  of  Methodism,  not  only  in  southern 
Asia,  but  also  as  a  precedent  in  other  mis- 


needed  to  be  represented  to  the  Church  on   sion  fields,  and  possibly  even  in  America 
the   platform,    through   the   press,  in  the  itself. — LuUan  Wdneaa. 


ZAHUR-XJL-HAQQ,  OF  INDIA. 

THIS  gentle-spirited  and  intelligent  man  :  to  their  regulations ;  but  after  very  earnest 
was,  even  before  the  entrance  of  our  efforts  he  found  he  could  not  there  obtain 
Mission  in  India,  one  of  the  few  who  may  the  rest  of  the  soul  for  which  he  longed, 
be  regarded  as  sincerely  seeking  after  light  |  In  this  anxious  state  of  mind  he  heard  of 
and  grace.  Dissatisfied  with  himself  and  ;  our  missionaries,  who  had  lately  come  to 
with  the  barren  forms  of  Mohammedan  !  Bareilly,  and  at  once  sought  an  opportunity 
faith,  he  was  so  anxious  for  religious  help  to  hear  them  as  they  preached  in  the  streets, 
that  he  went  among  the  Hindus,  joining  a  Under  the  first  address  to  which  he  listened 
sect  of  them  called  Pamami,  and  conformed   he  obtained  such  light  and  help  that  he  was 


Zah\tT-id-Haqq,  of  India. 


powerfully  dravn  to  "  the  truth  a 
Jesua,"  and  longed  to  know  n 


saved.  He  then  sought  a  persoual  interview 
with  Brothers  Humphrey  and  Fieldbrave, 
and  requested  a  copy  of  the  gospels  in  his 
own  language,  so  that  he  might  study  it 
and  choose  fur  himself.  This  he  did,  as  ad- 
vised, with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  guid- 
ance, until  to 
find  the  blessed 
"rest"    prom- 


it  is  in  literally  to"  forsake  all,"  home,  wife,  child, 
and  be  !  friends,  "forChrist's  sake,"    Yet  bedid  not 


ChrlstiaDS,  and 

tianity  that  on  the  second  8abl>ath  he  re- 
quested baptism.  The  misHionory  desired 
that  he  might  wait  a  little  longer,  but  Zahur- 
ul-Haqq  was  SO  decide<i  and  earnest,  consent 
w;as  given  that  the  rite  should  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  following  Sabbath  {June  15,185'.'). 
A  number  of  English  and  native  friends  at- 
tended that  service  to  witness  the  extraor- 
dinary sight  of  the  baptism  of  a  Mohammed- 
an, who,  as  the -first  person  of  his  faith  in 
the  Gangetic  valley,  thus  publicly  and 
courageously  avowed  himself  to  be  hence- 
forth a  follower  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  persecutions  incident  to  his  position 
soon  came  upon  him,  but  they  were  borne 
with  a  meekness  that  compelled  even  his 
opponents  to  respect  his  sincerity.    He  had 


shrink  from  bearing  that   heavy  ' 

but  by  "pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  the 

armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand 

and    on    the    left,"    he,  for    more    than    a 

quuri^r  of  a  century,    "witnessed    a  good 

confession."    His  ability  as  a  teacher  was 

at  once  utilized  in  our  Mission,  and  he  bc- 

gau  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  he  understood  it. 

But  after  some  time  bo  was  led   to  see 

that  Christianity  contained  more  for   him 

than    he   had  yet  experienced.     The   new 

birth  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  he  now 

sought  with    great    earnestness,    until    at 

length  his  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy,  and 

words,"  the  one  '  he  writes  concerning  it  i  "  On  that  day  I  es- 

great  overmas-  j  perienced  such  a  blessing  that  the  wealth  of 

tering   passion  j  the  whole  world  could  not  afford.    The  in- 

of  his  soul."        fluence  of  that  place,  that  day,  that  joy, 

Without  Cur-  will  dwell  in  my  heart  while  life  remains."  ~ 
ther  delay  he ,  Though  one  of  our  most  cultured  men, 
began  to  attend  ■  there  was  not  ;unong  them  all  one  who  loved 
the  regular  more  than  he  did  to  take  hia  stand  on  " the 
worship  of  the  '  argument  from  experience,"  and  testify  for 
satisfied  with  Chris-  Him  who  gives  his  own  blessed  "  rest"  to 
the  "  weary  and  heavy-laden  soul." 

He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Eingsley,  and 
for  twelve  years  filled  various  pastorates 
with  much  acceptance,  until  in  1682,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  wish  of  his 
Conference,  ho  was  appointed  presiding 
elder— the  first  person  o(  his  faith  and 
race  ever  raised  to  that  office.  In  answer  to 
his  prayers  his  son,  on  coming  of  age,  re- 
fused longer  to  be  kept  separate  from  his 
father.  So  he  joined  him,  and  soon  after 
experienced  religion  and  was  called  to  the 
ministry.  He  has  taken  a  course  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Zahur- 
ul-Haqq  died  in  July,  1896,  at  Ohandausi, 
India.— Z)r.  WUliam  Butler. 


CoNVEBsioN  OF  MoHAMHEnASs.— ThevastnumberoftheMohammedans  makesastrong 
appeal  to  our  interest  in  their  behalf,  they  constituting  at  least  one  tenth,  and  perhaps 
one  eighth,  of  the  human  race.  Their  influence  in  the  world  commends  them  to  our 
Dotice.  That  influence  is  not  negative,  like  that  of  the  Brahmans  and  of  the  followers  of 
Confucius,  but  positive,  aggressive,  and  visibly  effective  and  ascendant  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  and  destructive  always ;  but,  if  turned  into  right  channels,  promising  to  be 
as  conducive  to  the  triumph  of  the  Lord  as  it  now  Is  influential  to  hinder  it.  They  need 
the  Gospel  as  much  as  others  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  woes  of  lite  and  to  light  them 
through  the  dark  valley.  The  Gospel  is  as  well  adapted  to  their  needs  as  to  those  of 
others.  The  commission,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,"  extends  to  them.  The  success  which 
has  attended  labors  for  them  in  individual  cases  shows  that  no  impassc^le  barrier)!  He  in 
Oie  wav  of  Aeir  enUgktenment  and  conversion.— A  Miaaiotiary. 
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NORTH  INDIA  METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CONFERENCE. 


Annnal  Meeting  of  Horth  India  OonfiBrenoe. 

The  North  India  Conference  convened  for  its  thir- 
ty-fourth annual  session  in  the  Civil  Lines  Church, 
Bareilly,  January  5,  1898,  and  continued  in  session 
until  January  11,  Bishop  Foss  and  Bishop  Thoburn 
presiding  alternately. 

Stephen  S.  Dease  was  received  from  the  Northwest 
India  Conference,  and  Jawala  Singha  from  the  Ben- 
gal-Burma Conference.  HarA'cy  L.  Roscoe  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Puget  Sound  Conference,  and  John  T. 
Robertson  to  the  Northwest  India  Conference.  Juni- 
man  Lai  w^as  deposed  from  the  ministry.  T.  Craven 
and  J.  W.  Waugh  were  reported  as  supernumerary, 
and  Joel  T.  Janvier  as  superannuated. 

Resolutions  Averc  adopted  welcoming  Bishop  Foss 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  and  recjuesting  that  the  name 
of  the  field  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Thoburn 
be  called  "  Southern  Asia.'* 

The  proposition  of  the  Rock  River  Conference  on 
equal  lay  representation  was  taken  up  and  voted  on, 
the  vote  lx?ing  sixty  in  its  favor  and  nine  against. 

The  following  were  elected  delegates  to  the  Central 
Conference :  E.  W.  Parker,  W.  Peters,  S.  TupiK»r. 
T.  J.  Scott,  H.  A.  Cutting,  II.  L.  Mukerji,  W.  A. 
ManscU,  L.  A.  Core,  F.  L.  Neeld,  J.  11.  Messmore,  C. 
L.  Bare.  Alternates:  W.  R.  Bowen,  S.  Knowles,  J. 
H.  Gill. 

Resolutions  respecting  the  Indian  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  thu  unifying  of  the  educational  work  in  In- 
dia were  referred  to  the  Central  Conference. 

The  Conference  took  action  as  follows  on 

Official  Visitoks  from  America  : 

Whtrevut^  Rev.  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  have  come 
to  our  Conference  the  appointed  messengers  of  our 
Church  in  America,  and  have  refreshed  us  greatly 
with  their  pres<'nce  in  not  only  our  Conference  ses- 
sions, but  also  in  our  social  and  religious  meetings, 
cheering  us  with  their  sympathy,  helping  us  in  coun- 
cil, and  instructing  us  in  public  ministrations ;  there- 
fore, 

RemAiH-d^  1.  That  we  hereby  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  important  service  rendered  by  these 
honored  messengers  of  the  Church  and  that  we  send 
by  them  our  unfeigned  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Bish- 
ops for  appointing  Bishop  Foss  for  this  Si^rvice,  and 
to  the  Missionary  Board  for  the  cheering  visit  of  Dr. 
Goucher,  our  fellow-helper  in  the  mission  field,  who 
has  done  so  much  by  his  timely  benefactions  to  the 
work. 

2.  That  we  send  to  the  home  Church,  which  they 
represent,  greeting  and  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their 
sympathy,  prayers,  and  gifts,  whereby  the  word  of 
God  is  glorified  in  this  needy  land. 

3.  That  this  Conference  sincerely  desires  these  be- 
loved brethren  to  convey  to  our  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Church  some  suitable  declaration  of  the 
great  opening  in  India  and  all  southern  Asia,  and 
that  we  implore  the  friends  of  the  world's  evangel- 
isation to  come  up  mightily  to  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
We  pray  them  to  remember  that  the  conquest  of  the 


three  hundred  millions  of  souls  in  India  alone  is  not 
yet  accomplLshed.  We  importune  them  to  remember 
that,  great  as  are  the  results  of  our  work  so  far,  the 
battle  is  just  begun.  We  have  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  India's  millions.  The  vast  multitude  is  still 
caste-bound,  filled  with  idolatry,  enslaved  by  Satan, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.  There  must  be  no 
delusion  that  the  work  of  the  Church  is  finished. 
Mighty  forces  of  ancient  paganism,  reinforced  by 
more  recent  Satanic  ingenuity,  confront  us.  This  is 
a  time  for  the  Church  to  stand  by  its  well-begun  and 
very  hopeful  work.  Now  is  the  great  opportunity. 
It  Is  no  time  to  think  of  withholding  aid  or  of  failing 
to  fully  reinforce  the  missionaries  in  the  field.  The 
noble  opportunity  for  many  workers  extends.  God 
seems  ready  to  deliver  the  people  into  our  hands. 
We  must  be  ready  to  conserve  the  victory.  We  be- 
lieve the  Church  can  do  for  India  all  that  is  required. 
We  send  to  the  home  Church  the  greetings  of  our  In- 
dia Church,  which  is  not  unmindful  of  the  gifts  sent 
to  her.  She  is  girding  for  the  conflict,  and  the  aid 
of  the  home  Church  enhances  manifold  what  can  be 
done. 

4.  In  parting  with  our  beloved  visitors  we  assure 
them  of  our  appreciation  of  what  they  have  done  for 
us,  and  pray  that  God  may  still  prosper  their  tour  in 
southern  Asia,  and  bring  them  safely  to  country  and 
home,  and  if  it  should  please  God  to  enable  them  to 
repeat  this  visit  we  will  be  delighted. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  reports  of  com- 
mittees : 

Statistical  Report. 

Probationers,  18,127;  decrease,  5,112.  Full  mem- 
bers, 16,019 ;  Increase,  505.  Baptisms  of  adults, 
\  2,757  ;  decrease,  57.  Baptisms  of  children,  2,443 ;  in- 
crease, 136.  Number  of  Sunday  schools,  1,053 ;  in- 
crease, 31 .  Sunday  school  scholars,  36,695  ;  decrease, 
1,725.  Benevolent  collections,  5,243  rup<'es  ;  decrease, 
3,303.  Ministerial  support,  8,876  rupees  ;  decrease, 
2,801 .  Total  raised  in  India,  50,443  ru|x»es  ;  decrease, 
4,768.  Native  Christian  community,  34,287 ;  decrease, 
4,<S97. 

Our  report  shows  some  items  of  decrease.  The 
decrease  in  probationers,  in  Christian  community, 
and  in  collections  is  not  alarming  when  the  facts  are 
considered.  They  furnish  another  sad  commentary 
on  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  famine.  ITiousands  of 
our  people  left  their  homes  in  search  of  food,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  some  of  them.  In  many  ca.ses  it 
is  not  even  known  whetlier  they  are  alive.  In  col- 
portage  there  has  been  a  large  Increase  In  distribu- 
tion of  Scripture  and  tracts  and  in  receipts  from 

sales. 

State  of  the  Church. 

This  has  been  an  eventful  year.  Famine,  pesti- 
lence, sedition,  rumors  of  mutiny,  mobilization  of 
armies,  and  war  have  been  our  environment.  The 
Church  of  Christ  in  India  has  faced  hard  conditions. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  of  4,607  in  our  members 
and  probationers.  The  famine  has  caused  some  to 
wander  from  their  homes,  and  the  death  roll  has  been 
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large  on  account  of  famine  and  the  diseases  which 
follow  it. 

The  generous  help  which  has  come  from  England 
and  America  has  had  a  very  beneticial  influence  upon 
the  Christian  community. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  work  going  with  a  de- 
crease of  money  from  foreign  sources  is  a  serious 
one,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  our  missionary  force  is 
inadequate  in  numbers  for  the  burden  of  work  com- 
mitted to  it.  Self-support  should  be  more  earnestly 
sought.  We  recommend  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, while  appropriating  money  to  any  circuit,  shall 
also  apportion  to  that  circuit  the  sum  that  must  be 
raised  by  that  circuit  for  the  pastors^  fund  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  receive  that  appropriation. 

Temperance. 

Our  people  everywhere  should  constantly  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  our  Church  is  itself  a  strict 
temperance  society,  insisting  on  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs.  They  should 
be  led  to  cooperate  with  all  temperance  organiza- 
tions. They  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  the  traffic 
in  drink  and  drugs  for  other  than  strictly  medicinal 
purposes,  whether  by  private  persons  or  by  govern- 
ment, as  wrong.  We  recommend  that  our  presid- 
ing elders  ask  in  the  Quarterly  Conferences :  1.  How 
far  has  Temperance  Sunday  been  observed  In  this 
charge?  2.  Is  Instruction  on  temperance  given  In 
the  Mission  schools?  3.  What  effort  is  made  to 
supply  and  disseminate  temperance  literature  ? 

Deaconesses. 

The  characters  of  the  following  deaconesses  were 
I)a8sed:  Miss  Thobum,  Miss  Hoge,  Miss  Sheldon, 
Miss  Budden,  Miss  Hardle,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Means, 
and  Miss  Brown,  deaconesses ;  Miss  Tresham,  Miss 
Hayes,  and  Kali,  probationer  deaconesses;  Mrs. 
Tucker,  associate  deaconess.  Miss  Elsie  Lawrence 
was  accepted  as  a  probationer  deaconess.  It  was 
recommended  that  Miss  Tresham,  Miss  Hayes,  and 
Kali  be  continued  on  probation  and  prepare  for  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  for  deaconesses.  Jasma, 
native  probationer  deaconess,  resigned. 

Edl'cation. 

There  are  in  the  Conference :  1  theological  semi- 
nary, 2  colleges,  6  high  schools,  of  which  2  are  for 
Europeans  only,  12  schools  of  middle  standanl,  and 
18  other  Anglo-vernacular  schools  of  all  grades.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  579  vernacular  schools  of 
all  grades,  ranging  from  the  simple  village  school, 
where  the  pupils  sit  on  the  bare  ground  under  a  tree 
and  learn  their  letters  from  characters  made  by  the 
teacher  in  the  dust,  to  the  well-dressed  high  caste 
vernacular  middle  school. 

The  Theological  Seminary  has  an  enrollment  of  IW 
students ;  20  were  graduated  In  1897.  Such  Is  th** 
demand  for  trained  men  that  had  the  class  been  twir^ 
as  large  the  men  could  have  readily  found  plac<*s  In 
the  different  India  Conferences.  The  two  colleges  In 
LackuQW  are  growing,  and  report  a  total  enrollment 
of  66  students.  In  theAuKlo-vernacuIar  schrwls  are 
3,579  papfls,  of  whom  2,282  are  Christians.     In  the 


579  vernacular  schools  are  10,400  pupils,  of  whom 
5,376  are  Christians. 

These  schools  are  supported  by  a  mission  appro- 
priation from  both  the  parent  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
140,000 rupees ;  from  fees  13,692  rupees;  from  gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  grants  19,165  rupees.  Total, 
172,857  rupees  expended  In  the  school  work.  The 
collection  from  Children's  Day  was  365  rupees. 


Eztraots  from  Presiding  Qdera'  Beporta. 

Bareilly  District,  E.  W.  Parker,  Presiding  Elder. 

T^HIS  district  Includes  the  government  districts  of 
^  Shahjahanpur,  Budaon,  and  one  half  of  Ba- 
reilly, and  contains  a  population  of  over  two  millions 
of  people.  Our  converts  are  mostly  from  the  "de- 
pressed classes." 

Every  village  was  visited  early  In  the  year  by  the 
preachers  in  charge,  and  the  name  of  every  convert, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  that  village  was 
written  down,  arranged  under  three  heads,  members, 
probationers,  and  children.  We  ascertained  how 
many  have  been  taught  to  sing  and  pray,  and  how 
many  had  been  neglected  and  had  not  been  so 
taught.  Many  of  the  people  were  not  found  all  that 
Christians  ought  to  be;  but  they  were  just  us  Intelli- 
gent, and  their  daily  lives  In  every  place  just  astully 
In  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  they  had 
been,  or  had  not  been,  taught. 

Then,  as  far  as  practical,  a  class  leader  was  ap- 
pointed for  each  village.  A  plan  of  work  was  ar- 
ranged, giving  a  particular  day  for  visiting  every  vil- 
lage by  the  preacher  in  charge,  who  should  enter^n 
the  register  for  the  village  the  date  of  the  visit  and 
the  number  of  the  people  taught,  and  present  this 
book  at  each  Quarterly  Conference.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  teaching  tl»e  leaders,  so  that  each 
could  hold  prayers  in  his  own  village  and  teach  his 
people  to  pray.  The  next  special  effort  was  to  teach 
Christian  people  to  sing  **  Bhajans,*'  and  to  teach 
the  probationer  so  that  they  might  be  received  into 
full  membership. 

This  plan  lias  Ik'cii  foUowefl  up  all  through  the 
year,  and  we  believe  tliat  much  progress  has  be«;n 
made.  No  man  is  appointed  lea<ler  who  is  In  mis- 
sion employ  in  any  way,  so  that  no  one  of  the  lewlers 
In  the  district  can  nMU'ive  any  remuneration  from  the 
Mission  or  the  church. 

In  the  first  round  of  quarterly  meetings  we  gave 

two  or  thnfc  days  to  each  place,  and  large  numbtrrs 

of  iH'opleeame  out  In  every  eireiiit,  an<l  many  were 

gn^atly  bleHHe<l.    In  these  fn<M«tings  we  trie<l  to  lead 

the  workers  and  iM'oplo  Into  elose  relations  with 

Christ,  and  trlwl  to  show  the  workers  how  to  teach 

the  peoph;  and  to  lead  them  to  Chrint.    Our  workers' 

;  mwting  in  April  was  also  a  means  of  helping  many. 

In  our  last  (|uarterly  in<*etlngfi  all  the«»  metho<]fl  of 

I  work  wen*  pushed   forward  In  every  cireuit,  and 

I  iiKNtliu^    for   d<?«tM*nlnK   Nplrllual    life   were  held. 

j  Every  report  of  every  worker  wns  definite  ecme^jnilng 

evrry  ein'ult  and  every  vlltiige, 

1     Of  the  20  cIrcultN  In  the  dUtriet  17  an«  village  clr- 
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caiu.    On  the  20  circaiu  are  112  sabcircaits,  1,428  . 
Tillages  worked,  3,786  full  members,  5,652  probation-  j 
ers,  4,335  Christian  children,  682  class  leaders,  124 
day  schools  with  2,026  Christian  and  1,073  non-Chris- 
tian pupils.    There  were  1,068  baptisms  daring  the 
year. 

In  Bareilly  the  Theological  School,  ander  Dr.  T.  J. 
Scott,  has  had  a  very  successful  year,  and  has  sent 
out  its  largest  class.  Since  it  was  opened  in  1872, 
260  preachers  have  passed  out  with  its  diploma  for 
three  years  of  study,  and  83  have  taken  a  partial 
course ;  61  teachers  have  gone  out  with  certificates 
from  the  Normal  Department.  About  300  women 
have  been  trained  in  the  Woman^s  Department  and 
have  gone  out  with  certificates.  Funds  are  urgently 
needed  for  additional  buildings  and  the  endowment 
of  teachers'  chairs. 

The  Girls'  Orphanage  at  Bareilly  contains  350  girls. 
The  Boys*  Orphanage  at  Shahjahanpur  has  200  boys. 
There  is  a  middle  Anglo-vernacular  school  in  each  of 
the  cities  of  Shahjahanpur,  Bareilly,  and  Budaon. 
The  girls*  boarding  schools  at  Shahjahanpur  and 
Budaon  are  full.  The  primary  village  schools  have 
suffered  much  from  the  famine. 

Gariiwal  District,  J.  II.  Gill,  Presiding  Elder. 
Water  in  India  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  deified.  Garhwal  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  Guided  by 
their  banks  pious  men,  ages  ago,  climbed  to  high 
hills  and  established  shrines,  which  ultimately  be- 
came famous.  The  Buddhists  sought  a  missionary 
field  as  well  as  a  place  for  retirement  and  medita- 
tion, and  they  came  to  Garhwal  three  centuries  be- 
fore Christ.  The  resident  population  of  Garhwal, 
with  the  rajah's  territory  thrown  in,  hardly  exceeds 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  yet  the  stream  of  pil- 
grims from  the  whole  of  India  never  ceases. 

Our  work  is  chiefly  with  the  native  Garhwalese. 
In  addition  to  the  foreign  missionaries  there  are 
3  Conference  ministers,  12  local  preachers,  and  13 
exhorters,  who  occupy  23  different  stations  or 
preaching  centers,  and  are  preachers  and  pastors 
of  the  800  native  Christians  of  the  district. 

All  castes  knot  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  this  being  a  custom  of  Hinduism  we  cut  off  this 
knot  at  baptism.  Yet,  year  by  year,  we  have  trouble 
with  now  converts  who,  under  a  little  pressure  from 
their  neighbors,  aeain  assume  this  idolatrous  sign. 
Polygamy  and  child  marriage,  as  well  as  the  custom 
of  purchasing  the  bride  for  money,  still  continue, 
and  scarcely  a  year  passes  that  we  have  not  trouble 
with  new  converts  in  an  effort  to  break  down  these 
customs  ;  but  we  are  making  decided  progress. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  a  scarcity  of  food,  which,  with  but  slight  inter- 
mission, has  continued  for  several  years.  Several 
times  it  has  amounted  to  famine.  The  plague  has 
broken  out  at  two  places  during  the  year.  The  peo- 
ple are  superstitious.  Garhwal  is  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  idolatry.  Every  foot  of  its  soil  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  sacred  as  Benares.  The  temples  are 
endowed.  The  unregenerate  hearts  of  unholy  men 
ooDstantly  dispute  over  the  spoils. 


We  have  had  52  baptisms  during  the  year. 
Many  of  the  people  are  growing  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  We  have  done  more  in  our  efforts  for  self- 
support  than  during  the  previous  year.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  building.  In 
Pauri  the  Girls*  Boarding  School  and  the  Boys'  Day 
School  are  doing  good  work,  and  the  Mission  dis- 
pensary has  proved  a  great  help. 

KuMAON  District,  S.  Knowles,  Presiding  Elder. 

The  District  Conference  held  In  Xaini  Tal  in  No- 
vember, 18^,  was  greatly  blessed  by  the  attendance 
and  services  of  Bishop  Foss,  Bishop  Thobnm,  and 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher.  At  Dwarahat  the  boys  and  girls* 
boarding  schools  are  well  filled  and  productive  of 
great  good,  the  hospital  and  dispensaries  popular 
and  useful,  and  the  religious  services  are  carried  on 
with  vigor  and  encouraging  results.  There  is  a  good 
work  In  Darchula  among  the  families  of  the  nomadic 
traders  and  villagers  in  the  valleys  in  the  winter,  and 
higher  up,  in  Chandas  and  Biyas,  in  the  summer, 
and  our  missionaries  have  made  successful  though 
arduous  trips  into  Tibet.  In  Naini  Tal  the  congre- 
gations have  been  good,  the  sessions  of  the  Sunday 
school  have  been  interesting  and  inspiring,  and  the 
work  of  the  Church  hopeful. 

MoRADABAD  DISTRICT,  J.  II.  Mcssmorc,  Presiding 

Elder. 

The  Moradabad  District  contains  14  circuits 
and  an  aggregate  Christian  community  of  11,688, 
living  in  800  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  decrease 
of  2,218  in  the  Christian  community,  owing  to  the 
revision  of  the  membership  records.  There  are  237 
paid  workers,  5  only  being  foreigners.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Christian  community  is  sadly  neg- 
lected. They  are  destitute  of  the  preached  word 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion,  yet,  from  their  ig- 
norance and  inexperience  and  very  recent  rescue 
from  heathenism,  they  require  careful  and  constant 
instruction  and  guidance  or  they  will  surely  relapse 
into  heathenism.  The  pressure  of  great  scarcity  of 
food  has  been  felt  by  both  preachers  and  people. 
The  struggle  for  bread  has  been  so  severe  that  spirit- 
ual interests  have  suffered.  The  inconvenience  and 
suffering  have  proved  severe  temptations. 

The  people  of  this  countrj'  are  religious  by  tem- 
perament and  tradition.  Those  among  whom  we 
work  readily  accept  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
multitudes  among  them  are  sincere  Christians.  Yet 
with  great  difficulty  are  they  weaned  from  their  old 
ways,  and  many  of  them  think  they  are  quite  able  to 
serve  two  masters.  The  ties  joining  them  to  heathen- 
ism are  not  all  severed,  and  the  strength  of  such 
bonds  appears  on  such  occasions  as  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths;  and  in  times  of  danger  or  of 
calamity  it  is  often  painfully  evident  that  they  have 
not  yet  fully  learned  that  an  Idol  Is  a  vain  thing.  It 
will  take  several  generations  of  Christian  training 
and  association  to  free  them  from  their  supersti- 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  Moradabad  Circuit  Is  continually 
extending  itself,  and  there  is  now  a  Christian  com- 
munity of  upward  of  1,800  souls,  living  in  over  100 
villages  and  mohollas. 
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The  two  high  schools  continue  to  do  efficient 
work.  In  the  girls*  school  are  140  girls,  with  ten 
European  and  native  teachers.  In  the  boys'  school 
are  285  boys,  of  whom  120  are  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans. The  teaching  staff  consists  of  5 
Christian  teachers,  4  Mohammedans,  and  8  Hindus. 
In  the  Goucher  Boarding  House  are  140  Christian 
boys.  One  hundred  scholarships  in  the  boys'  board- 
ing house,  besides  a  number  in  the  girls'  school, 
are  supported  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  who  also  sup- 
ports many  small  schools  from  which  pupils  are 
drawn  for  the  two  high  schools  here. 

OuDH  DiSTBiCT,  W.  A.  Mansell,  Presiding. Elder. 

We  have  8  circuits,  with  56  stations,  192  Sunday 
schools,  and  96  day  schools.  During  1897  there 
were  688  baptisms.  The  famine  has  been  very 
severe  in  nearly  all  the  stations  and  the  distress 
most  acute.  More  than  half  our  people  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  seeking  admission  to  the 
poorhouses,  or  following  the  government  relief 
works  when  they  could  be  admitted,  or  else  wander- 
ing in  search  of  chance  employment  in  cases  where 
they  were  prevented  by  non-Christian  overseers 
from  joining  the  works  on  account  of  their  religion. 
The  liberal  contributions  from  America  and  Eng- 
land gave  relief  to  many  thousands,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  our  work  will  entirely  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  famine. 

Very  few  new  stations  have  been  opened,  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds.  There  are  some  encouraging 
openings,  and  there  have  been  several  good  revivals. 
The  educational  work  has  been  well  conducted,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children 
have  been  called  to  become  breadwinners,  the  at- 
tendance has  been  fair  and  some  marked  advance- 
ment made  in  the  educational  standard  of  some  of 
the  schools.  The  Holmes  schools,  maintained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Holmes,  of  Pittsburg,  have 
done  excellent  work,  and  are  turning  out  some  good 
Christian  workers. 

Lucknow  is  the  center  of  a  number  of  important 
missionary  enterprises  belonging,  not  only  to  Oudh, 
but  to  all  India.  The  Hindustani  and  English 
churches  belong  both  to  the  evangelistic  work  of 
Oudh  and  to  this  wider  class  of  mission  enterprise. 
The  English  church  has  lo8t  heavily  by  death  and 
removals,  but  is  a  strong  power  for  good  in  North 
India.  In  Reid  Christian  College  the  number  of 
Christian  and  non-Christian  students  has  almost 
doubled.  The  year  closes  with  over  100  Christian  boys 
in  the  boarding  department.  The  Bible  is  read  and 
taught  daily  in  all  the  classes  of  the  high  school 
and  college.  The  college  is  in  great  need  of  an  en- 
dowment of  scholarships  with  which  to  educate 
worthy  students,  and  of  a  good  reference  library. 
The  Lucknow  Woman's  College  and  High  School 
have  both  prospered  during  the  year.  The  Deacon- 
ess Home  and  Home  for  Homeless  Women  has  been 
attended  with  success.  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House  has  had  a  successful  year.  Seven  perio<1- 
icals  are  issued  from  the  Lucknow  press,  and  the  Sun- 
day school  lessons  are  published  in  three  different 
eharacters. 


PiLiBHiT  District,  A.  Solomon,  Presiding  Elder. 

There  has  been  much  famine  and  distress,  yet  in 
every  way  the  work  has  advanced,  and  845  people 
accepted  Christ  and  received  baptism  during  1897. 
In  the  whole  district  there  are  82  schools,  with 
1,135  pupils.  We  have  Bible  classes,  and  nearly 
280  people  are  reading  the  Bible  and  praying  in 
private.  Our  poor  Christians  have  contributed  854 
rupees.  We  have  106  Sunday  schools,  with  3,520 
pupils,  and  they  are  learning  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  hymns,  and  are  mak- 
ing daily  progress.  The  Christians  number  6,945, 
living  in  559  towns  and  villages,  and  164  preachers 
and  teachers  instruct  them. 

Sambhal  District,  H.  A.  Cutting,  Presiding  Elder. 

The  district  controls  14  circuits  and  87  subcir- 
cuits,  with  over  1,000  villages  and  mohullas  in  which 
Christians  live,  and  2,000  villages  where  inquirers 
live.  We  have  106  paid  male  workers,  57  paid  female 
workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  40  volunteer  unpaid  workers.  There  were  751 
baptized  in  1897.  The  Lord  gave  us  some  victory 
over  the  caste  people,  as  we  baptized  50  of  them. 
Our  Christian  community  is  about  10,000.  We  have 
had  very  hard  times  on  account  of  severe  famine 
for  two  years.  We  raised  763  rui)ees  in  all  col- 
lections, nearly  all,  however,  from  the  Mission  serv- 
ants. 
SiTAPUR  District,  P.  T.  Wilson,*  Presiding  Elder. 

Though  our  work  has  been  affected  by  famine  the 
baptisms  have  been  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
Cholera  has  also  been  bad,  and  many  have  died. 
Including  120  girls  in  Miss  Easton's  schools  we  have 
220  Christian  boys  and  girls  under  instruction. 
Many  of  them  will  have  to  be  provided  for  from  some 
outside  source.  The  boys  and  girls  have  made  good 
progress  ;  they  are  intelligent  and  active,  and  some 
give  evidence  of  having  new  hearts.  Whilten 
Christian  Hall  for  English  services  was  dedicated  by 
Dr.  Parker.  The  name  was  given  in  recognition  of 
tlie  liberality  of  a  friend  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  has  helped  in  finances  and  who  gave  largely 
toward  the  hall.  There  has  been  a  continued  revival 
spirit,  and  a  number  have  been  converted.  The  Dis- 
trict Conference  and  mela  early  in  November  was  a 
season  of  blessing.  There  were  some  conversions, 
and  others  received  a  spiritual  uplift  which  will  add 
much  to  their  usefulness. 


Appointments. 

Bareilly  District,  E.  W.  Parker,  P.  E.— Aonia,  J.  Jordan. 
Barellly,  S.  S.  Dease,  S.  PbiUlps ;  Sadr  Bazar,  J.  Wahid-ud- 
Din :  Hindustani  Church,  W.  R.  Bowen.  Bbamora,  N.  All. 
Bil$(l,  W.  T.  Speake.  Binaw&r,  to  be  supplied.  BisauU,  H. 
J.  Adams.  Budaoo,  G.  C.  Hewes,  B.  Singh.  Dataganj,  B. 
Lai  n.  Farldpur,  C.  8.  Paul.  Jalalabad,  E.  Cutler.  Kak- 
rale,  B.  Ram.  Khera  Bajhera,  H.  L.  MukerjI.  Mlranpur 
Katra,  to  be  supplied.  Panahpur,  to  be  supplied.  Panwa- 
yan,  A.  Sweet.  Shahjahanpur,  J.  Blackstock,  P.  D3ral,  P. 
Singh ;  Shahjahanpur  West,  G.  D.  Presgrave.  Tilbar,  U.  K. 
List.    Ujhani,  to  be  supplied. 

*  ThiH  report  was  made  In  January,  1898,  and  Dr.  Wilson 
died  February  18, 1806. 
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Inijia  Metkorlift  £^icopal  Missiot 


T.  J.  Soirtt,  PrlncLpml:  8.  8.  Dease.  H 
L.  Muker^i.  Protcuun;  J.  aingii.  J 
TnuiklnniD,  Tcaclivn.  Id  Tne-iliiglcKl 
SenilDU-y,  Ban<lllr- 

(IJkRSWAI.  DlSTHiOT.  J.  a.  GUI,  P.E.— 
BkIuiiII.  e.  W.  OmcDWuld.  KiuOolU  W 
W.  Albs.  Kklnur.  U.  A.  C^mwdn.  Kut- 
wurn.  lo  be  Bupplied. 
«ui>[>Jle(l.    PuBrl  Cirui 


U-apH 


P.    I-       LiL, 


Bojiit*  DISTRICT.  W.  Pelet 


I  DISTRICT. 
Barmtcta.  to  be  eupplktd.  BslniiDpur.  B. 
Lnl  I.  Bhlnm.  J.F.  SBinutl.  lioiidB.8.  B. 
FIncli.  EukarRHn],  B.PiiraUn>l,  Kar- 
miliniu].  J.  s.  Samuel.  Haakupur,  3. 
Wbeeler.  Knnpara,  Co  b«  supplied.  N»- 
iraliffaTiJ,  J.  Solomcm, 

T.  CrtTen,  mpempmerarr- 

KirUADN  DiSTKiCT,  S,  Knowltd.  P.  E.— 
Bb..I,  H.  Wllkn.  ino  tn  be  mppUed. 
Dwanibst.  h'.  L.  Bockvy,  S.  LaRtwnEe.  GnngoIlbU. 
■upplled.  Halitwani.  lobeanppllud.  Ijthu  UliacB.  Marqus. 
Lnbha,  to  lie  atipplKd.  Nalnl  Tal:  HlniliuUiul  Cburcli,  8. 
D.Saiiw*!;  Eniillib  Cbuwh  anil  Clrruji.J.  I_  Humpbreji 
Boys'  Hteb  echoal,  ?.  I_  N'mbl.    FlUiriniearh,  R.  Patrus. 

J.  W.  Wniiirh.  >iiptTnuinenirj. 

J.  T-  ttoheilsiin.  iransfcrrei!  W   Kortliwesl  IndUi  Cou- 

MOiunABAD  District.  J.  H.  Mewmore.  P.  E.— nUnoiir,  8. 
Falls.  Cbuidnunl.  M.  SlapbiiB.  Dbampur.  K.  S.  Ballf)'. 
Eantta.To  b»  *iip|i1IihI.  Klratpur.  K.  l>H>ir,  Kundarkl.  1- 
SbRh.  Maudnwar,  M-  B.  UllrlH>lt.  Knnulalwd.  U  A.  Cun. 
D.  Waib;  Hleb  Bi'lio'l.  U  A.  C-iro,  J.  JupoIi.  NatHna.  C. 
Sblpley.  Nejllabait.  I.I  lM-siip|>llL-d.  Nurpur.lnbesiipplled. 
Seobara,  lo  be  aupplled.  Sbvrkol.  Ui  be  auiiplieil.  Tbatur- 
dnara.  (o  beauppllfd. 

OrpH  Dlfnacr,  W.  A,  Hanwll,  P,  E.— Bambankl,  G. 
Hath.  Hardol,  S.Tiipper.  luniiija,  B.  E.  Ferniuou.  Lurktionr : 
Bliiituatanl  Cburcb.  D.  «.  BaUBr;  Circuit,  J.  W.  Hnbliuali. 
A.  FTnnt :  Engllsb  Clinrcb.  J.'W.  Hobiiutai ;  BeM  CbrlaiUiii 
CoUefiBi  C  L.  Bare.  J.  H.  Weil,  J.  D.  Tbomaa:  Hetbodlkt 


Roe  Mretl.  U.  H.  Frer. 

H.  L.  B.*coe,  iranareiTKl  U)  Funel  Sound  Contoimni. 

PiLiBUiT  DiaTRi(.-T.  8.  Pnul,  P.  E.— HiBatpur,  lu  lieBU[ipI1ed. 
Tafebmni  Weal.  A.  SaluuiuD.  Jabaoaliail.  J.  H.  WallM'. 
Mllak.  to  be  lupplled.  Hlnisii].  lo  be.  lUpplird.  Navab- 
imuj,  10  Iw  »uppllBd.  PlllWilt.  C.  HannTli.  Pliuilibaiia,  N. 
It.  Cbilda.  Puranpur,  to  be  suppllvd.  Bampiir.  to  be  tup- 
piled,    8balil.  ^>  be  supplied.    BIroull.  B.  Lil. 

Bahbhil  District,  H.  A.  CuCUnii,  p.  E.~Amn>lia.  Maz- 
barul-Uaqci.  Babukbere,  B,  eiiiKb.  Bahjol.lobeaupplled. 
Bbaata,  K.  Unilti.  Dbanaura,  W.  Scott.  Guiiuaur.  H.  3. 
Franklin.  Baaiipur.  B.  8.  Phillip.  MiiralulTa,  H-  B.  Jan. 
Itajpura,  lobe  supplied.  Itaaiilpur.  lo  be  supplied.  SnDi- 
bbal.  to  besupplHl.  Bbabpur,  la  be  lupplled,  8barlfpiir. 
lo  be  supplied. 

BiTArHH  IHsthipT,  p.  T.  Wilson.  P.  E.— BuiaitRon,  J.  Dy- 
•Hl.  IwnKKHr.  t-i  b"  OQpplled.  EhalrHbad.  K.  V.  Cwker. 
Lakblmpiir.  D.  P.  Kidder.  Hallaiil,  J.  B.  SniatL  Hobam- 
nuull.  K.  Blbsb.    SldbtuU,  a.  (i.  HcArtbur.     Sllapur,  C. 


INDIA    METHODIST  EPISCOPAL    MISSIONARIES. 


Foreign  Ifissioaaries  cow  Ooimectecl  with  Hetb- 
odiat  Episcopal  MiasioDB  in  India. 

REV.  W1LL!.\.M  WE8I.EY  ASHE,  M.D.  Suiled 
(or  Imlia  Norember  IT,  ISM.  Miirrleil  Miss 
ChriHtine  Christiansen  December  31,  lffl»8.  P.  O.. 
FauH,  Iiidin. 

Rer.  CHAKLCit  Ltsahder  Bake  anil  wife  <Susan 
WInobell).  Sailed  Tor  India  November  W,18T»,  Ar- 
rirod  January  1,  1S80.  Ptesidcul  of  Held  Chrlsltnn 
College  at  Lucknow.    P.  O.,  Lncknow.  India. 

Rev,  JoHH  Bi.ACKRTocK.  Arrived  In  India  Decem- 
ber IS,  1S75,  Mnrrled  Mlns  Lydia  Duncan  Jnnnary 
8,  I8H1.  Treacbcr  In  charge  at  Shsl^ahBnpur.  P.  O., 
fibalitabanpur.  India. 

Rev.  William  W.Brl-krk,  Sailed  (nr  India  Jaunary 
10.  l^ieo.  Married  MItis  Carrie  J.  Palmer  June  U, 
IStW.  Freacber  In  cbai^e  o(  Poona  Moratbl  (.Thurcb 
And  Circull.    P.  0.,  PooDU,  India, 

Ray.  PauM  Melvin  Buck.    Arrived  In  ludta  No 


vember  11,  ISTO.  Married  Mlsa  Carrie  L.  McMltUn 
Ma;  S3,  KTi.  Prealdlug  Elder  of  Meerut  DlMrlcl, 
NoriliweBt  India  Conferenw.  P.  O.,  Meeroc,  In- 
dia. 

Rev.  John    Baxanuell    Bittrick.     Sailed  for 
Indlu  July,  1888.     Married  MisB  Marj'  Jane  Pease   ' 
JuQe  10.  ISMi.    PrcHiding  Elder  of  the  Madtoa  Dla- 
trlct,  South  India  Conference.    P.  O.,  Bowringpot, 
Mysore,  India. 

Rev.  Wiu.iAM  pRtCE  BiBHs,  Sailed  tor  Indlft 
December  15,  isaa.  Married  Miss  Charlotte  Maria 
Foster  Febniar)'  14,  1889.  Left  India  March  IT,  IS07. 
P.  O.,  34  Kenalnglon  Avenne.  Toronto,  Can. 

Rev.  Kenjauin  J.  Chbw.  Sailed  for  Inillu  AugDat 
3,  189S.  Prinefpal  of  the  CalonttB  American  Melk- 
odifll  luBtltntion.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Bev.  Rockwell  Clancy  and  wife  (Charlotte  L. 
Force).  Arrived  in  India  December  28,  I88S.  Hn. 
Clalic.v  died  1891.  Mr.  Clancy  married  Mias  ChAr- 
1i>tl«  E.  Fleming,      Prealdliig  Elder  of   AUafaabad 
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District,  Northwest  India  Conference.    P.  O.,  Alla- 
habad, India. 

Rev.  Chaklbs  Greene  Conklin.  Arrived  in  India 
In  1885.  Married  Miss  Mary  McKesson  July  21, 1886. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  September 
19, 1898.  Returned  to  the  United  States  1897.  Super- 
numerary of  Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O., 
Clinton,  Mich. 

Rev.  Albert  Edward  Cook  and  wife  (Edith  May 
Lewis).  Sailed  for  India  November  23,  1892.  Mr. 
Cook  is  preacher  in  charge  at  Bidar.  P.  O.,  Bidar, 
India. 

Rev.  Lewis  Addison  Core.  Sailed  for  India  Octo- 
ber 12,  1889.  Married  Miss  Mary  R.  Kennedy  March 
21,  1894.  Preacher  in  charge  at  Moradabad.  P.  O., 
Moradabad,  India. 

Rev.  Stepuen  S.  Dease,  M.D.  Arrived  in  India 
January,  1881.  Married  Miss  Sara  Margaret  Flem- 
ing March  2,  1886,  who  died  July  12,  1897.  Preacher 
in  charge  at  Bareilly  and  Professor  in  Bareilly  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    P.  O.,  Bareilly,  India. 

Rev.  John  Otis  Denmxo  and  wife  (Margaret 
Beahm).  Sailed  for  India  November  26,  1890.  Mr. 
Denning  is  preacher  in  charge  of  the  Narsinghpur 
Circuit  and  Principal  of  the  Narsinghpur  Ilardwickc 
Christian  Boys'  School.    P.  O.,  Narsinghpur,  India. 

Rev.  Charles  Wilton  Ross  De  Soiza.  Joined 
Mission  in  India  in  1883.  Married  Miss  Ellen  Grace 
Osborne  November  28,  1883.  Recognized  by  the 
Board  as  a  missionary  September  19,  1893.  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  Ajmere  District,  Northwest  India  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Ajmere,  India. 

Rev.  David  Oliver  Ernsberger  and  wife  (Deraa). 
Arrived  in  India  July  3,  1882.    Mrs.  Ernsberger  died  j 
June  10, 1888.     Mr.  Ernsberger  married  Miss  Mary  j 
Hughes  January  28,  1891.     Preacher  in  charge  at 
Gulbarga  and  Raichur.    P.  O.,  Gulbarga,  Deocan, 
India. 

Rev.  Frank  Ray  Felt,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Elizabeth). 
Sailed  for  India  November  17,  1894.  Preacher  in 
charge  of  the  Jabalpur  English  Church  and  Hin- 
dustani Evangelistic  work.    P.  O.,  Jabalpur,  India. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fisher.     Arrived  in  India  No- 
vember 27,  1895.    Preacher  in  charge  of  the  Baroda  | 
Circuit.    P.  O.,  Baroda,  India. 

Rev.  Daniel  Ormsby  Fox.  Arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 1,  1872.  Married  Miss  Ellen  H.  Warner  June 
6,  1887.  Principal  of  the  Poona  School  for  Christian 
Boys.    P.  O.,  Poona,  India. 

Rev.  Edwin  F.  Frease  and  wife.  Left  for  India 
November  13, 1887.  Arrived  January  3,  1888.  Mr. 
Frease  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Gujarat  District, 
Bombay  Conference,  and  Principal  of  the  Baroda 
District  Training  School.    P.  O.,  Baroda,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Garden.  Arrived  in  India 
December  31, 1884.  Married  Miss  Frances  Elizabeth 
Byers  June  11,  1887.  Preacher  in  charge  at  Vikara- 
bad.    P.  O.,  Vikarabad,  Deccan,  India. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hamilton  Gill  and  wife  (Mary 
Elizabeth  Ensign).  Arrived  in  India  Dccemljcr  14, 
18n.  Mr.  Gill  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Garhwal  Dis- 
trict, North  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Pauri,  Garh- 
wal, India. 

Rev.  George  Cavender  Hewes.    Sailed  for  India 


October  21,  1891.  Married  Miss  Annie  Butcher  De- 
cember 3, 1896.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Budaon  Cir- 
cuit.   P.  O.,  Budaon,  India. 

Rev.  Charles  Baylis  Hill  and  wife  (Harriet 
Glenora  Green).  Sailed  for  India  December  14, 1897. 
Mr.  Hill  is  preacher  in  charge  of  the  English  Church 
at  Rangoon.    P.  O.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  India. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hollistek  and  wife.  To  India 
in  1887.  Mr.  HolUster  is  in  charge  of  the  Kolar 
Mission.    P.  O.,  Kolar,  India. 

Rev.  Robert  Hoskins,  Ph.D.,  and  wife  (Charlotte 
Roundey).  Arrived  in  India  February  1, 1868.  Dr. 
Hoskins  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Cawnpore  District, 
Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Cawnpore, 
India. 

Rev.  James  Lorenzo  Humphrey,  M.D.,  and  wife 
(Emily).  Arrived  in  India  September  22,  1857.  In 
1864  Dr.  Humphrey  returned  to  America,  and  re- 
turned to  India  Augu.st  11,  1867.  Returned  to  United 
States  in  1881.  Mrs.  Humphrey  died  in  1893.  Dr. 
Humphrey  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Burrell  November  7, 
1894,  and  left  for  India  November  17, 1894.  Preacher 
in  charge  of  Naini  Tal  English  Church  and  Circuit. 
P.  O.,  Naini  Tal,  India. 

Rev.  Henry  Jackson  and  wife  (Melissa  Van  Tas- 
sal).  Arrived  in  India  in  April,  1861.  Mrs.  Jackson 
died  September  14,  1862.  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss 
Martha  Whatcoat  Terry  December,  1863,  who  died 
March  21,  1867.  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss  Helen 
Marian  Walker  November  18,  1868.  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Tirhut  District,  Bengal-Burma  Conference, 
and  preacher  in  charge  of  Mazafarpur.  P.  O.,  Maza- 
farpur,  India. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stewart  Johnson,  M.D.,  and  wife 
(Amanda  Rush  AMiitmarsh).  Arrived  in  India  Jan- 
uary 21,  1863.  Dr.  Johnson  is  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Central  Provinces  District,  Bombay  Conference, 
and  preacher  in  charge  of  Jabalpur  Circuit.  P.  O., 
Jabalpur,  India. 

Rev.  William  Leslie  King  and  wife  (Sara  J. 
Hockenhull).  Sailed  for  India  February  25,  1888. 
Mr.  King  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Hyderabad  District, 
South  India  Conference,  and  preacher  in  charge  of 
Hyderabad  Hindustani  Mission  evangelistic  work. 
P.  O.,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India. 

Rev.  Samiel  Knowles.  Arrived  in  India  from 
England  in  1852.  Joined  the  Mission  in  1858.  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  Kumaon  District,  North  India  Con- 
ference.    P.  O.,  Naini  Tal,  India. 

Rev.  James  Chapelle  Lawson.  Arrived  in  India^ 
January  24,  1881.  Married  Miss  Isetta  Ellen  Hoy  De- 
cember 4,  1883.  Presiding  Elder  of  Aligarh  District, 
Northwest  India  Conference.    P.  O.,  Aligarh,  India. 

Rev.  Luther  Lawson.  Arrived  in  India  in  1896. 
In  charge  of  Mecrut  English  Church  and  Boys* 
Boarding  School.   P.  O.,  Meerut,  India.  • 

Rev.  Albert  Thomas  Leonard.  Joined  in  India 
in  November,  1883.  Married  Miss  Minnie  Jarman 
January  1,  1886.  Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  mis- 
sionary September  19,  1893.  Left  India  for  the 
United  States  in  November,  1895.  Sailed  for  India 
March  3,  1897.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Royapuram^ 
Madras.    P.  O.,  Madras,  India. 

Rev.  James  Lyon.    Sailed  for  India  in  October, 
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1879.  Married  Miss  Lilias  Gertrude  Khenius  Novem- 
ber 21, 1881.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Rurki  Circuit. 
P.  O.,  Rurki,  India. 

Rev.  Hbnry  Mansell,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Anna). 
Arrived  in  India  January  21,  1863.  Mrs.  Mansell 
died  May  17, 1873.  Dr.  Mansell  married  Mrs.  Lula 
Benschoff  in  1875,  who  died  October  17, 1876.  Dr. 
Mansell  married  Miss  Nancy  Monelle,  M.D.,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1877.  Presiding  Elder  of  Mussoorie  District, 
Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Mussoorie, 
India. 

Rev.  William  Albert  Mansell.  Arrived  in  India 
in  November,  1889.  Married  Miss  Florence  Perrine 
March  17,  1894.  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Oudh  Dis- 
trict, North  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Lucknow, 
India. 

Rev.  James  Patrick  Meik.  Joined  in  India  Feb- 
ruary 1,  18T9.  Married  Miss  Isabella  Young  March 
1,  1886.  Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary 
September  19,  1893.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Pakur 
Circuit.    P.  O.,  Pakur,  India. 

Rev.  James  Hageu  Messmore.  Sailed  for  India 
November  1,  1860.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Husk 
October  21,  1861.  Pi-esiding  Elder  of  Moradabad 
District,  North  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Bijnour, 
India.    Mrs.  Messmore  is  at  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  David  Casler  Monroe.  Arrived  in  India 
February  21,  1885.  Married  Miss  Hester  Mansell 
January  15, 1891.  Preacher  in  charge  at  Agra.  P.O., 
Agra,  India. 

Rev.  Frank  Lawrence  Neeld,  D.D.  Arrived  in 
India  January  24,  1881.  Married  Miss  Emma  Leo- 
nora Avery  December  12,  1881.  Principal  of  the 
Naini  Tal  Boys'  High  School.  P.  O.,  Naini  Tal, 
India. 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne.  Joined  in  India  in  1874. 
Presiding  Elder  of  Bombay  District,  Bombay  Con- 
ference, and  preacher  in  charge  of  the  Poona  Eng- 
lish Church.    P.  O.,  Poona,  India. 

Rev.  Edwin  Wallace  Parker,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Lois  Stiles  Lee^.  Arrived  in  India  August  21,  1859. 
Dr.  Parker  is  Presiding  Elder  of  Bareilly  District, 
North  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Shahjahanpur, 
India. 

Rev.  William  Edwin  Robbins.  Arrived  in  India 
November  28, 1872.  Married  Miss  Alice  Ellen  Miles 
March  1, 1876.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Kalyan  Circuit. 
P.  0.,lgatpuri,  India. 

Rev.  Ellis  Roberts.  Arrived  in  India  in  December, 
1894.  Preacher  in  charge  of  Wondalli  Circuit.  P.  O., 
Lingsugur,  India. 

Rev.  John  Edward  Rcjbinson.  Arrived  in  India 
December  18, 1874.  Married  Miss  Henrietta  Lester 
Terry  NovembiT  15, 1876.  Presiding  Elder  of  Asansol 
District,  Bengal-Burma  Conference,  and  editor  of 
Indian  Witness.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Robinson  and  wife  (Elizabeth 
Fisher).  Sailed  for  India  July  11,  1892.  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  preacher  in  charge  of  Lucknow  English  Church 
and  Circuit.    P.  O.,  Lucknow,  India. 

Rev.  Noble  Lee  Rockey  and  wife  (Nellie  M.  Had- 
aell).  Sailed  for  India  November  4, 1884.  Preacher 
in  charge  of  Dwarahat  Circuit.  P.  O.,  Dwarahat, 
Kamaon,  India. 


Rev.  Abraham  Wehkley  Rudisill,  D.D.,  and 
wife  (Mary  M.  Rankin).  Arrived  in  India  December 
12,  1884.  Mrs;  Rudisill  died  July  9,  1889.  Dr.  Rndi- 
sill  married  Miss  Bessie  6.  Thomson  October  17, 
1895.  Preacher  in  charge  of  the  English  Church  In 
Vepery,  Madras,  and  Agent  of  the  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House  at  Madras.  P.  O.,  Mount  Road,  Madras, 
India. 

Rev.  Jefferson  Ellsworth  Scott,  Ph.D.  Ar- 
rived in  India  October  20, 1873.  Married  Miss  Emma 
Moore  December  14, 1877.  Presiding  Elder  of  Agra 
District,  Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O.,  Mattra, 
India. 

Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Scott,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Elizabeth).  Arrived  in  India  January  20,  1863. 
President  of  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary.  P.  O., 
Bareilly,  India. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  and  wife  (Mary  Emeline). 
Sailed  for  India  November  12,  1890.  Mr.  Smith  is 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Burma  District.  Bengal-Burma 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  India. 

Rev.  William  H.  Stephens.  Arrived  in  India  in 
January,  1880.  Married  Miss  Mary  C.  Elliot  Sep- 
tember 4,  1886,  who  died  July  24, 1893.  Married  Miss 
Anna  M.  Thompson  May  1, 1895.  Preacher  in  charge 
of  Grant  Road  Church  in  Bombay.  P.  O.,  Bombay, 
India. 

Rev.  George  Irvin  Stone  and  wife  (Marilla  Mark). 
Arrived  in  India  December  31,  1879.  Returned  1897. 
P.  O.,  Girard,  Pa. 

Rev.  David  Lyle  Thoburn.  Arrived  in  India  in 
1893.  In  charge  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House 
at  Lucknow.    P.  O.,  Lucknow,  India. 

Rev.  James  Mills  Thoburn,  D.D.  Arrived  in 
India  August  21,  1859.  Married  Mrs.  Minerva  R. 
Downey  December  16,  1861,  who  died  October  20, 
1862.  Married  Miss  Anna  Jones,  M.D.,  November 
11,  1880.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  India  and  Malaysia 
May  29, 1888.    P.  O.,  Apollo  Bunder,  Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  James  B.  Thomas  and  wife  (Elizabeth  I.  Wil- 
son). Sailed  for  India  December  15,  1888.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  appointed  last  January  professor  in 
Reid  Christian  College  at  Lucknow.  He  is  now  in 
the  United  States.    P.  O.,  Jeflfersonville,  Ind. 

Rev.  Algernon  S.  E.  Vardon.  Joined  in  India  in 
1882.  Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary 
September  19,  1893.  Preacher  in  charge  of  the 
Khandwa  Circuit.    P.  O.,  Khandwa,  India. 

Rev.  Francis  Wesley  Warne  and  wife  (Mar- 
guaretta  Emily  Jefferis).  Arrived  in  India  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888.  Mr.  Warne  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Calcutta  District,  Bengal-Burma  Conference,  and 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  Calcutta  English  Church. 
P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  James  Walter  Waugh,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Lydia).  Arrived  in  India  August  24,  1859.  Mrs. 
Waugh  died  June  14, 18?2.  Dr.  Waugh  married  Miss 
Jane  M.  Tinsley  May  2,  1876.  Left  India  February 
7, 1895.  Supernumerary  of  North  India  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  John  N.  West  and  wife.  Sailed  for  India 
November  9,  1892.  Mr.  West  is  Professor  in  Reid 
Christian  College  at  Lucknow.  P.  O.,  Lucknow^ 
India. 
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Rbt.  Rat  Allen  and  wife  (Bessie  J.  Bond).  To 
India  1886.  Left  India  March,  1888.  Mrs.  Allen  died 
May  25, 1888.  Mr.  Allen  belongs  to  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Sprinjfville,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Brenton  Hamlinb  Badley,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Mary  A.  Scot).  Arrived  in  India  December  19, 1872. 
Dr.  Badley  died  November  20,  1891.  Mrs.  Badley 
lives  in  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  Albert  Hamilton  Baker.  Arrived  in  India 
1881.  Married  Miss  Rachel  Sorby  December  5,  1883. 
Returned  from  India  1896.  Vermont  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

Rev.  Jambs  Baumb  and  wife  (Marie  Antoinette 
Hfiwldns).  Arrived  in  India  July,  1859.  Returned 
from  India  1866.  Mrs.  Banme  died  February  24, 1867. 
Mr.  Baume  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rodd  May  18, 
1809.  Went  again  to  India  1883,  and  returned  in 
1892.    Died  June  18,  1897. 

Rev.  Ernest  A.  Bell.  Went  to  India  in  1891. 
Withdrew  1893. 

Rev.  Melville  Young  Bovard.  To  India  1879. 
Returned  1882.  Northern  New  York  Conference. 
P.  O.,  177  Park  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  Bowen.  /  rrived  in  India  January, 
1848.    Joined  in  India  1871     Died  February  5, 1888. 

Rev.  Wellington  Bowser  and  wife  (Tannic  Waid). 
Arrived  in  India  November  27, 1879.  Left  India  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1887.  Supernumerary  of  Columbia  River 
Conference.    P.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  John  David  Brown  and  wife  (Susan  M. 
Rahm).  Arrived  in  India  January  17, 1862.  Left  In- 
dia January,  1876.  Mr.  Brown  died  February  17, 1878. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Busby.  Arrived  in  India  August 
3,  1883.  Married  Miss  Marietta  Green  January  1, 
1880.  Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a  missionary'  Sep- 
tember 19, 1893.  Left  India  January  1, 1894.  Super- 
numerary of  Northwest  India  Conference.  P.  O., 
Bryant,  111. 

Rev.  John  C.  Butcher,  M.D.  Arrived  in  India 
December,  1885.  Married  Miss  Ada  C.  Proctor  Janu- 
ary, 1888.  Left  India  1896.  Rock  River  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Palatine,  111. 

Rev.  Wm.  Butler,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Clementina 
Rowe).  Left  for  India  April  9, 1856.  Arrived  in  India 
September  23,  1856.  Left  India  January,  1865.  In 
Mexico  from  Februarj',  1873,  to  February,  1879.  New 
England  Conference.  Resides  in  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Wm.  A.  Carroll  and  wife  (Lucy  Holden 
Reed).  Arrived  in  India  November  30,  1885.  Left 
India  September  28,  1888.  Baltimore  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Rev.  Robert  Elmer  Carter  and  wife  (Matie  A. 
Owen).  Arrived  in  India  May  19,  1879.  Left'lndia 
March  25,  1887.  Central  Ohio  Conference.  P.  O., 
West  Toledo,  O. 

Rev.  Nathan  G.  Cheney.  Arrived  in  India  Feb- 
mary,  1876.  Married  Miss  Lucilla  H.  Green  January 
84, 1878,  who  died  September  30,  1878.  Left  India 
February  16,  1882.  New  York  East  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Rev.  Flbtchbb  Bailey  Cherrington  and  wife 
(Caroline  Reed).  Arrived  in  India  December  19, 
1872.  Left  India  February  1,  1876.  Pastor  of  Con- 
gregational Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Professor  T.  A.  Clifton  and  wife.  To  India  1887. 
Returned  1888. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Craig  and  wife  (Mary  T.  Hum- 
phries). Arrived  in  India  Jan.  3, 1888.  Left  India 
October  18,  1890.  Northern  Minnesota  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Rev.  Horace  Alonzo  Crane  and  wife  (Harriet 
Julia  Farr).  To  India  1892.  Returned  1897.  Central 
New  York  Conference.    P.  O.,  ChapinviUe,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Thomas  Craven  and  wife  (Jane  Wells).  To 
India  August,  1870. .  Arrived  in  October.  Returned 
1803.  Supernumerary  of  North  India  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Evanston,  111. 

Rev.  Alfred  G.  Creamer.  Arrived  in  India  No- 
vember 29,  1885.    Returned  1888. 

Rev.  Edward  Cunningham,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Mary 
Eleanor  Moody).  Arrived  in  India  December  20, 
1871.  Left  India  Feb.  1, 1880.  New  York  East  Con- 
ference.  P.  O.,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Franklis  Grasson  Davis.  Arrived  in  India 
June  5, 1876.  Married  Miss  Mary  Frances  Cary  Janu- 
ary 30,  1880.  Left  India  March  19,  1884.  Died  Oc- 
tober 22,  1884. 

Rev.  Clayton  E.  Db  La  Mater.  Arrived  in  India 
March  14,  1887.  Left  India  June  23,  1891.  Super- 
numerary of  New  England  Southern  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Lamar,  Colo. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Downey  and  wife  (Minerva  Rock- 
well). Arrived  in  India  August  21,  1859.  Mr.  Dow- 
ney died  September  16,  1859.  Mrs.  Downey  married 
Rev.  James  M.  Thoburn  December  16, 1861,  and  died 
October  20,  1862. 

Rev.  Barton  Thomas  Eddy  and  wife  (Sarah 
Walker).  Arrived  in  India  January  8,  1884.  Mr. 
Eddy  died  January  12,  1886. 

Rev.  Charles  Telford  Erickson  and  wife.  Left 
for  India  November  6,  1896.  Returned  November 
1897.    North  Ohio  Conference.    P.  O.,  Medina,  O. 

Rev.  Wm.  Feistkorn.  Left  for  India  November 
19.1894.  Left  India  Feb.  20, 1896.  Supernumerary  of 
Bombay  Conference.    P.  O.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

Rev.  Frank  Whitney  Foote.  Arrived  in  India 
February  12,  1884.  Married  Miss  Laura  Hyde,  M.D., 
in  1887.    Left  India  September,  1892. 

Rev.  John  W.  Gamble.  To  India  1878.  Returned 
1881.    New  Jersey  Conference.    P»  O.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Wallace  Jonathan  Gladwin.  Arrived  in 
India  December  14,  1871.  Married  Miss  Dora  Miles 
January  3,  1874.  Withdrew  to  join  the  Salvation 
Army  in  1883.  Afterward  engaged  in  independent 
work.    Died  January  11,  1897. 

Rev.  Frank  Ambrose  Goodwin  and  wife  (Eliza- 
beth Bunton).  Arrived  in  India  December  14,  1874. 
Left  Calcutta  February  19,  1881.  Mr.  Goodwin  died 
August  16,  1881.  Mrs.  Goodwin  resides  at  111  Ren- 
wick  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Rev..  John  Talbot  Gracey,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Anna 
Ryder).  Arrived  in  India  October,  1861.  Left  India 
1868.  Genesee  Conference.  P.  O.,  177  Pearl  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hev,  BiCHAKDttoK  Gkat,  M.D.  Arrived  io  India 
Ck^tober  20,  1873.  Married  Miw  Margaret  G.  Sud- 
den June  9,  1875.    Left  India  1883. 

Her.  Clabk  P.  IIakd.  Arrived  in  India  December 
18, 1874.  Married  Mitfs  Lydla  E.  Van  Someron  De- 
cember 19,  1877.  Left  India  December  8, 189^  Illi- 
Doiii  Conference.    F.  O.,  Hammond,  IlL 

Kev.  Ihaiaii  L.  Hauhek  and  wife.  To  India  1861. 
Returned  1867.  Went  hack  to  India  in  1886,  but  was 
not  connected  with  the  Mission. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Hick8  and  wife.  Arrived  in  India 
Januar>',  1862.    Left  1863. 

Rev.  G£OK(iE  F.  IloPKixs  and  wife  (Kate  Dixon). 
Arrived  in  India  February-,  1888.  Mrs.  Iloplitins  died 
September  8, 1889.  Mr.  Hopkins  married  Miss  Selena 
Armstrong,  M.D.,  April,  1893.  Left  India  1893.  Wil- 
mington Conference.    P.  O.,  Parksley,  Va. 

Rev.  Geo.  ^y.  Isuam  and  wife  (Mary  E.  Johnson). 
Arrived  in  India  January  3,  1888.     Left  India  March 

16,  1890.  Nebraska  Conference.  P.  O.,  Hastings, 
Neb. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Jacobs  and  wife.  Arrived  in  India 
March,  1880.  Returned  1888.  Kansas  Conference. 
P.  0.,  Wakarusa,  Kan. 

Rev.  Levan  R.  Janney.  Arrived  in  India  Novem- 
ber 6,  1876.  Married  Miss  Mary  De  Beaux  in  1878. 
Returned  in  1887.  Mrs.  Januey  died  in  1888.  New- 
Jersey  Conference.     P.  O.,  Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

Rev.  CuAKLEs  Wesley  Jidd  and  wife  (Sarah). 
Arrived  in  India  August  21,  1859.  Mr.  Judd  died  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1880.     Mrs.  Jud.l  died  May  30,  1884. 

Rev.  Henky  Francis  Ka&.tendieck.  Arrived  in 
India  Novenil)er  27, 1879.  Married  Miss  Louisa  Grace 
Ley  Cotsell  December  2, 1884.  Left  India  December 
1,  188<).  New  York  East  Conference.  P.  ().,  75 
Fourth  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rt^v.  Makion  B.  KiUK.  Arrived  in  India  Novem- 
ber 1,  1879.     Died  July  29,  188<i. 

Rev.  Arcii'ST  Kullman.  Left  for  India  November 
23, 1892.  Married  Miss  Alice  WeatluTby  January  14, 
18i>5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kullman  died  of  cholera  July  27, 
1895. 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Long.    Sailed  for  India  September 

17,  1884.  Married  Miss  May  Clark  January  24,  1887. 
Left  Rangoon,  Burma,  January  2,  1890.  Pittsburg 
Ctmference.     P.  ().,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Martin.  Arrived  in  India  De- 
cember 21,  1880.     Returned  1882. 

Rev.  Allan  James  Maxwell  and  wife.  Arrived 
in  India  Deceml>er,  188:^.  Mr.  Maxwell  died  October 
20,  1890. 

Rev.  Frank  Latimer  McCoy  and  wife.  Arrived 
in  India  January,  1887.  Mr.  McCoy  dieil  February 
13,  1S89. 

Rev.  Geo,  Harrison  McGrew,  D.D.  Arrived  in 
India  January  5,  1876.  Married  Miss  Anna  Julia 
Lore,  M.D.,  8<'ptember  11,  1876.  Left  India  April  26, 
1885.  Rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Albert  Deanes  McHenrt  and  wife.  Arrived 
in  India  October  20,  1873.  Mrs.  McHenry  died  July 
25,  1881.  Mr.  McHenry  returned  1881.  East  Ohio 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Berlin  Center,  O. 

Rev.  John  Todd  McMauon  and  wife  (Sarah  Doug- 


lass). Arrived  in  India  Norember  11,  1870.  Mr. 
McMahon  died  July  6,  ItiOO.  Mrs.  HcKahcm  resides 
at  171  High  Street,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Miller  and  wife.  To  India  in 
1885.  Returned  1889.  Pitt«barg  Conference.  P.  C, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Rev.  James  Ml'dge,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Martha  Wiju 
well).  Arrived  in  India  October20, 187S.  Left  India 
1883.  New  England  Conference.  P.  O.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Mcn'son  and  wife  (Carrie  Louise 
Gasser).  To  India  November  20,  1885.  Arrived 
Janaar>',  1887.  In  December,  1887,  tranfiferred  to 
Singapore.  Left  Singapore  May  5,  1896.  Central 
Ohio  Conference.    P.  O.,  Sylvania,  O. 

Rev.  Fin  ley  D.  Newhouse,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Ida 
Kate  Fox).  Left  for  India  December  li,  1885.  .Ar- 
rived in  India  Januar>-,  1886.  Left  India  March  2S, 
1889.  Minnesota  Conference.  P.  0.,  Bine  Earth 
City,  Minn. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Newlox.  Arrived  in  India  Decem- 
ber, 1875.    Left  India  1880.    Died  1884. 

Rev.  John  E.  Newsom  and  wife  (Emma  EHen  Day). 
Arrived  in  India  December  29, 1890.  Left  India  Oc- 
tober 4,  1894.    Iowa  Conference.  P.  O.,  Wellman,  la. 

Rev.  Milton  Hopkins  Nichols.  Arrived  in  India 
December  18,  1875.     Left  India  1880. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hamilton  Northrop.  Arrived 
in  India  February,  1800.    Died  July  10, 1891. 

Rev.  James  Abraham  Northrup  and  wife  (Har- 
riet M.  Wallcer).  Arrived  in  India  December  20, 1877. 
Left  India  April  3, 1885.  Central  Illinois  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Buckley,  111. 

Rev.  Albert  Norton.  Arrived  in  India  Novem- 
ber 30.  18?2.  Married  Miss  Mary  E.  Kelly  in  1874. 
Withdrew  in  1876,  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  18S9.    Resides  at  181  Smith  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Thomas.  H  Oakks.  Joineil  in  India  in  1875. 
Came  to  America  in  1877.  Returned  to  India  in  1880. 
VVitlulrtnv  in  1S83  and  joined  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Osborn.  Arrived  in  India  Novem- 
l)er,  1870.  Married  Miss  Lucy  R.  Drake  in  1870.  Left 
India  1882.  New  Jersey  Conference.  P.  O.,  Hack- 
ettstowu,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Ralph  Pierce  and  wife  (Marilla  Peck).  Left 
for  India  S«-i)teml)er  22,  1857.  Mrs.  Pierce  died  No- 
vember 4,  1802.  Mr.  Pierce  married  Miss  Sarah  E. 
White  in  18G3.  Left  India  18(U.  Central  Tennessee 
Conference.     P.  O.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Porter.  Sailed  for  India  Septem- 
ber, 18<»2.     Returned  18<H. 

Rev.  Arthir  Wm.  Praitch.  Arrived  in  India 
()ctol)er  8.  1S84.  Joined  the  Mission  in  1886.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  A.  Leitch  in  1881^.  Recognized  as  a 
missionary  by  the  Boartl  in  1803.     Withdrew^  in  1897. 

Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards  and  wife.  Arrive<l  in  India 
November  27, 1870.  Returned  1896.  Supernumerary 
of  South  India  Ccmference.     P.  O.,  Crest  on,  O. 

Rev.  Isaac  Francis  Row.  Arrived  in  India  No- 
vember 0,  1876.  Located  from  South  India  Confer- 
ence in  1883.  Is  now  supplying  the  Bowen  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Bombay,  India,  and  is  Secretary 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Evangelization  Society. 

Rev.  Harvey  L.  Roscoe.    Left  for  India  Decern- 
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ber  17,  1892.  Married  Miss  Alice  L.  Scott  February 
14,  1896.  Left  India  1896.  Paget  Sound  Conference. 
P.  O.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

ReT.  Gerhard  John  Schilling  and  wife  (Eliza- 
beth Agnes  Creighton  Bull).  Sailed  for  India  July  8, 
1893.  Left  India  February,  1898.  Supernumerary 
of  Newark  Conference. 

Rev.  John  H.  Schively  and  wife  (Carrie  Dixon). 
Left  for  India  October  9,  1886.  Withdrew  1890,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Oramil  Shreves.  Arrived  in  India  Novem- 
ber 27,  1879.  Married  Mrs.  Lillie  Birdsal  October  6, 
1881.  Left  India  February  12,  1885.  Central  Ohio 
Conference.  P.  O.,  337  County  line  Street,  Fostoria,  O. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Simmons  and  wife  (Ella  Bart- 
lett).  Left  for  India  November,  1888.  Returnt\l  1891. 
Colorado  Conference.    P.  O.,  Fruita,  Colo. 

Rev.  Frank  A.  Spencer  and  wife.  Arrived  in 
India  December,  1865.    Left  India  1867. 

Rev.  J.  Sumner  Stone,  M.D.  Arrived  in  India 
December  31,  1880.  Married  Miss  Kate  Elson  No- 
vember 27, 1884.  Left  India  May  1,  1888.  New  York 
Conference.  P.  O.,  Comer  Mott  Avenue  and  150th 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Rev.  Homer  Clyde  Stuntz,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Estelle 
M.  Clark).  Left  for  India  January  22,  1887.  Re- 
turned 1895.  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  P.  O.,  Mount 
Vernon,  la. 

Rev.  Crawford  Rockwell  Thoburn,  D.D.  Ar- 
rived in  India  December  13,  1885.  Left  April  22, 
1887.  Puget  Sound  Conference.  P.  O.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Rev.  James  M.  Thobcrn,  Jr.,  and  wife  (Emma  F. 
Merchant).  Arrived  in  India  December  25,  1884. 
Left  India  December  4,  1888.  Detroit  Conference. 
P.  0.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  David  Wesley  Thomas,  D.D.,  and  wife 
(Mary).  Arrived  in  India  January  17,  1862.  Left 
India  1887.  P.  O.,  126  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Rev.  DeLoss    M.   Tompkins  and    wife  (Ida   M.  i 
Foote).    Arrived  in  India  December  22,  1884.    Left 
India  March  1887.    Rock  River  Conference.    P.  O., 
Wheaton,  111. 

Rev.  Hiram  Torbet.  Arrived  in  India  December, 
1878.    Died  March  12,  1879. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Warner.  To  India  in  1889.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  L.  Gould  Jan.,  1890.    Withdrew  1891. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sexton  Weatherby  and  wife  (Rachel 
Compton).  Arrived  in  India  Deceml>er,  1865.  Left 
India  18r3.  Mrs.  Weatherby  died  October  17,  1882. 
New  Jersey  Conference.    P.  O.,  Millville,  N.J. 

Rev.  John  Dubal  Webb.  Arrived  in  India  March 
5, 1880.  Married  Miss  Adeline  F.  Westropp  Novem- 
ber 29,  1883.  Recognized  as  a  misslonar}'  by  the 
Board  in  1893.  Left  India  1894.  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Monroeville,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Francis  Marion  Wheeler  and  wife  (Esther). 
Arrived  in  India  January  21, 1868.  Left  India  1878. 
Paget  Sound  Conference.    P.  O.,  Shelton,  Wash. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  White.  Sailed  for  India  Septem- 
ber 2, 1862.  Married  Rev.  Ralph  Pierce  1863.  Left 
India  1864. 


Rev.  Peachy  Taliaferro  Wilson,  M.D.  Sailed 
for  India  September  2,  1862.  Arrived  in  India  Jan- 
uary 20,  1863.  Married  Miss  May  Whitcomb  No- 
vember 19,  1864,  who  died  May  23,  1874.  Married 
Miss  Helen  Johnston  December  1,  1883.  Died 
February  13, 1888. 

Rev.  AlonzoE.  Winter  and  wife  (Eva  L.  Matti- 
son).  Arrived  in  India  January  3,  1888.  Mrs. 
Winter  died  Mar^  28,  1889.  Left  India  May  3,  1880. 
North  Ohio  Conference.  P.  O.,  404  Columbus  Street, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Wood  all  and  wife  (Sarah  H. 
Reston).  Left  for  India  January  8,  1880.  Returned 
1881.  Afterward  in  China  five  years.  Troy  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O.,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


Other  Missionaries  Joining  in  India. 

Rev.  Wm.  Henry  LeMesi-kieh  Batstone,  M.D. 
Went  to  India  in  1892.  Received  In  South  India 
Conference  January,  1895.  P.  O.,  Hyderabad,  Dec- 
can,  India. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Bi-tterfield.  Joined  the  India 
Mission  1891.  Received  in  Bombay  Conference  1892. 
P.  O.,  Igatpuri,  India. 

Rev.  Wm.  Edward  Lee  Clarke.  Received  in 
South  India  Conference  1884.  P.  O.,  Na«fpur, 
India. 

Rev.  Joseph  Culshaw.  Received  in  Bengal-Bur- 
ma Conference  1894.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  Georoe  Kino  Gilder.  Joined  the  India 
Mission  in  1874.  Received  in  South  India  Confer- 
ence 1876.    P.  O.,  Raipur,  Central  Provinces,  India. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Grenon.  Received  In  South  India 
Conference  1891.    P.  O.,  Harda,  India. 

Rev.  George  S.  Henderson.  Received  in  Bengal- 
Burma  Conference  in  1894.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Hidson.  Received  in  Bombay 
Conference  1894.    P.  O.,  Bombay,  India. 

Rev.  David  H.  Lee.  Arrived  in  India  December 
11,  1875.  Returned  to  United  States  1883.  Went 
out  second  time  1894.  Joined  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference.   P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Lieden.  Received  in  Bengal-Bur- 
ma Conference  IWW.    P.  O.,  Asansol,  India. 

Rev.  Neils  Madhen.  Received  in  Bengal  Confer- 
ence 188S.    P.  O.,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Frank  Mouton.  Receivtxl 
in  South  India  Conference  1880.  P.  ().,  (Jodhra, 
India. 

R«'V.  Wm.  Arnold  Mooke.  Joine<l  India  Mlssltm 
1KH().  LfM'ated  from  South  India  Conference  1884. 
Readmittecl  In  Scmth  India  Conference  1894.  P.  O., 
Baslin,  India. 

Rev.  RoHERT  H.  Madden.  Recolve<l  in  South 
India  Conference  1H97.  P.  ().,  Hecunderabad,  Dec- 
can,  India. 

Rev.  (»Ko.  Wahhinoton  VALLEAtr  Park.  Went 
out  from  Canada  in  1HH6.  Rocelve<l  In  Bombay  Om- 
fer«!n<'4;  IWIB.     p.  O.,  Nrnlind,  India. 

Rev.  Clai'DII's  H.  Plomkr.  Received  in  South 
India  Conference  1HH2.    P.  O.,  Phalera,  India. 
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Rev.  John  Thomas  Robertson.  Received  in 
Bengal-Barma  Confepence  1892.  P.  O.,  CaWnpore, 
India. 

Rev.  Fawcett  Eber  Neville  Shaw.  Received  in 
Bombay  Conference  1890.  P.  O.,  Richmond  Town, 
Bangalore,  India. 

Rev.  Matthew  Tindale.  Received  in  Bengal 
Conference  February,  1887.  P.  O.,  Lahore,  In- 
dia. 


Rev.  Thomas  R.  Toussaint.  Received  in  Sonth 
India  Conference  1893.  P.  O.,  Richmond  Town,  Ban- 
galore, India. 

Rev.  Charles  Benjamin  Ward.  Arrived  In  India 
December  22,  1876.  Received  in  South  India  Con- 
ference 1877.  Located  1884.  Readmitted  December, 
1892.    P.  O.,  Yellandu,  N.  S.  8.  Railway,  India. 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Waller.  Received  in  South  India 
Conference  1898.    P.  O.,  Karachi,  India. 


APPEAL   OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CENTRAL   CONFERENCE 
OF  INDIA  AND   MALAYSIA  TO  THE   HOME   CHURCH. 

(Adopted  at  Lucknow  January  24, 1898.) 


THE  members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India  and  Ma- 
laysia, a  body  composed  of  seventy  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  wide  belt  of  Missions  established  by  our 
Church  in  Southern  Asia,  send  Christian  greet- 
ings to  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  United  States. 
We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  report  continual  prosperity 
in  our  great  work.  Although  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary  anxiety  and  trouble,  yet  our 
missionaries  have  been  enabled  not  only  to  maintain 
their  ground,  but  at  nearly  all  points  have  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress. 

Very  seldom  indeed  in  the  history  of  our  foreign 
missions  has  it  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  workers 
to  be  called  upon  to  pass  through  such  an  extraor- 
dinary series  of  public  afflictions  and  troubles  as  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  India  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Famine,  pestilence,  war,  earthquake,  and 
storm  have  all  been  experienced,  and  nearly  all  have 
come  upon  our  great  field  in  forms  of  unusual  se- 
verity. Financial  stringency  has  also  been  felt  very 
keenly  and  has  added  to  the  other  difficulties  under 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  labor.  Our  rein- 
forcements from  the  home  land  have  been  very  few, 
while  our  losses  have  been  many. 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  be  able  to  assure  our 
friends  in  America  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
troubles  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  vast  work 
at  nearly  every  point  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  while 
our  brethren  and  sisters,  apparently  without  an  ex- 
ception, are  full  of  confidence  and  hope. 

While  convinced  that  our  friends  in  the  United 
States  appreciate  the  value  of  our  work,  we  have  be- 
come impressed  that  comparatively  few  realize  the 
vast  extent  of  the  field  we  occupy.  From  Quetta, 
in  Baluchistan,  far  to  the  west  of  the  river  Indus, 
our  vast  field  stretches  across  an  area  more  than  four 
thousand  miles  wide,  to  the  great  island  of  Borneo, 
and  between  these  two  extreme  points  we  have  a  re- 
gion larger  than  all  that  part  of  the  world  which  was 
open  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Ours  is  indeed,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  a  mission  to  Southern  Asia.  More 
than  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  wait 
to  hear  the  Gospel  from  our  lips.  Our  preachers  are 
witnessing  for  Christ  in  twenty-four  different  lan- 
guages, not  to  speak  of  local  or  tribal  dialects. 


Applicants  for  baptism  come  to  us  in  increasing 
numbers,  more  than  15,000  persons  having  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  our  missionaries  during  the 
past  year.  Boundless  fields  are  spread  out  before 
us ;  open  doors  invite  us  on  every  side ;  thronging 
thousands  await  our  coming ;  and  it  thus  seems  to 
us  that  only  one  remaining  condition  of  a  mighty 
missionary  movement,  surpassing  any  other  which 
has  been  witness<Jd  in  Christian  history,  is  an  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  movement  in  the  home  land 
to  support  the  work  and  the  workers  in  this  great 
field. 

Our  work  in  Southern  Asia  has  been  organized 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  widen- 
ing fields  and  the  enlarged  opportunities  which  God 
has  been  setting  before  us.  We  have  6  Conferences, 
29  presiding  elders'  districts,  134  Asiatic  members 
of  Conference,  510  local  preachers,  764  exhorters  who 
receive  regular  appointments  and  devote  their  time 
wholly  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  1,070  teachers,  and 
650  Bible  women.  We  have  a  total  membership,  in- 
cluding probationers,  of  nearly  80,000,  and  a  total 
Christian  community,  including  children,  of  110,000. 
In  our  schools  of  various  grades  31,000  pupils  are 
enrolled,  while  our  Sunday  schools  report  a  great 
host  of  more  than  80,000  scholars. 

It  is  possible  that  the  thought  may  occur  to  some 
of  our  friends  in  America  that  we  have  been  impru- 
dent, if  not  rash,  in  pushing  the  work  of  expansion 
too  rapidly  during  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  our  mission  in  India  was  founded.  This  sug- 
gestion, indeed,  has  been  made  to  us  very  frequently, 
but  in  reply  to  such  a  criticism  we  beg  to  point  out 
that  movements  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  in  all 
respects  subject  to  human  control.  Expansion  is  a 
law  of  vigorous  life.  Like  the  tree  in  the  forest,  or 
the  plant  in  the  garden,  a  Christian  organization 
must  either  grow  or  die.  The  more  vigorous  the  life, 
the  more  constant  and  rapid  will  be  the  growth. 
While  rejoicing  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  we  could  not  stand  still  if  we  tried  to 
do  so. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  both  guided  and  aided  in 
wonderful  ways  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  as 
we  believe,  by  special  tokens  from  above.  Our  con- 
verts, both  European  and  Asiatic,  are  constantly  on 
the  move,  and  even  now  many  of  them  have  passed 
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far  beyond  our  borders.  They  may  be  f oand  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  valleys, 
in  China  and  Japan,  in  Java  and  Slam,  and  even  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Demarara.  Our  Hindustani 
periodicals  have  permanent  circulation  in  these  last- 
named  islands. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  mission  work  in  India 
no  living  man  or  woman  dreamed  that  a  time  would 
ever  come  when  our  work  should  become  so  widely 
extended,  and  at  the  same  time  organized  on  a  basis 
which  gives  promise  of  transcendent  power  for 
good  through  years  and  ages  to  come.  Ood  himself 
has  led  us  hitherto,  and  although  our  march  some- 
times seems  to  be  across  a  trackless  desert,  yet  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  keep  in  view  of  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  pillar  of  fire. 

All  Asiatic  countries  arc  extremely  poor.  The 
traditional  wealth  of  the  East  has  in  every  age  been 
largely  fabulous.  Indeed  all  the  non-Christian 
countries  of  the  world  are  poor,  and  poor  to  an  ex- 
treme which  people  in  a  favored  land  like  America 
can  hardly  understand.  In  view  of  this  poverty  it 
can  readily  be  understood  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult at  the  outset  for  us  to  establish  Christian 
churches  or  Christian  institutions  among  our  first 
converts  which  will  be  wholly  self-supporting.  A 
foreign  missionary,  except  in  rare  cases,  must  be 
supported  from  his  native  land.  In  the  founding  of 
educational  and  other  institutions  this  same  rule 
must  at  first  be  observed. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  our  friends  in  the 
United  States  think  for  a  moment  that  a  vigorous 
and  powerful  Christian  organization  cannot  be  built 
up  in  this  Eastern  world  which  will  ultimately  be 
self-supporting.  Our  people  have  taken  up  this  duty 
in  many  instances  with  alacrity,  and  with  a  g^od 
measure  of  success ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
hope  that  in  due  time  resources  can  be  found  among 
our  converts  which  will  render  them  practically  in- 
dependent of  foreign  aid.  If  all  the  facts  were  fully 
known,  and  if  our  financial  achievements  in  the  past 
could  all  be  tabulated,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
our  friends  in  America  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  the  resources  which  have  thus  far  been 
developed. 

It  would  be  unreasonable,  however,  to  expect  us 
to  receive  thousands  of  new  converts  every  year,  all 
of  them  in  the  lowest  depths  of  bitter  poverty  and 
dense  ignorance,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  not 
only  for  them,  but  carry  on  all  the  work  which  we 
have  already  assumed  among  those  converted  in 
earlier  years. 

We  must  still  look  to  Christian  nations  for  a  large 
measure  of  help  in  all  the  great  mission  fields  of 
the  world.  England  and  America,  especially,  are  the 
world's  debtors.  They  have  received  in  special 
measore  the  blessings  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and 
these  blessings  have  been  given  them  as  a  peculiar 
trust  from  God,  to  be  dispensed  to  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  the  non-Christian  world.  Schools  and  col- 
leges must  be  founded,  a  Christian  literature  must 
be  provided,  and  the  foundations  of  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  all  kinds 
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must  be  laid.  More  than  all,  men  and  women  must 
still  be  sent  forth  as  messengers  of  Christ  to  engage 
personally  in  missionary  work,  and  especially  to  act 
as  leaders  to  other  men  and  women  whom  Ood  will 
raise  up  in  the  mission  field. 

We  would  not  assume  to  dictate  in  the  slightest 
measure  to  Christians  in  other  lands,  but  we  trust 
we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  venture  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  us  more  and  more  that  a  great  missionary 
movement  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
would  react  powerfully  upon  the  Church,  and  prob- 
ably become  a  signal  for  the  greatest  revival  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
present  century. 

We  believe  that  the  great  movement  known  as 
Methodism,  which  has  so  powerfully  affected  for  good 
the  whole  English-speaking  race,  ought  to  be,  and 
in  the  providence  of  God  was  intended  to  be,  essen- 
tially missionary  in  its  character.  The  Methodists 
ought  to  march  in  the  van  of  the  great  missionary 
movement  of  the  coming  century.  Others  may  ex- 
cel us  in  other  fields  of  action,  but  for  this  work  we 
possess  peculiar  facilities,  and  we  should  accept  it  as 
our  own  special  mission  among  the  great  brother- 
hood of  the  Christian  Churches.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  famous  saying  of  John  Wesley  should  be 
accepted  by  his  followers  in  the  most  practical 
sense — **  The  world  is  our  parish." 

The  gates  of  all  the  nations  are  open  to  us ;  even 
the  sealed  nations  of  Tibet  and  Nepal  have  some  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  enrolled  among  our  Indian 
converts. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters  of  favored  America, 
permit  ns  to  entreat  you  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  which  God  is  setting  be- 
fore us  as  a  people.  We  are  nearing  the  threshold 
of  another  century.  Through  all  the  years  of  the 
coming  century  we  should  aim  at  winning  at  least  a 
million  souls  for  Christ  everj'  year.  The  task  is  by 
no  means  impossible;  it  can  be  done.  But  if  we 
attempt  it,  we  must  enlarge  our  vision,  rouse  our- 
selves from  the  comparative  inaction  in  which  we 
have  been  living,  and  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Master,  attempting,  doing,  and  daring  for  Christ 
in  all  ]and%  where  an  open  door  can  be  found. 

Until  Christians  begin  to  breathe  such  a  spirit, 
and  engage  in  efforts  commensurate  with  the  faith 
which  they  profess,  the  world  at  large  will  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  either  the  divine  character 
or  the  divine  mission  of  Christianity. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  God  has  been  with  us, 
is  with  us  still,  and  will  be  with  us  in  coming  years ; 
but  while  grateful  for  his  presence,  and  for  all  the  aid 
which  he  gives  us  here,  we  must  still  appeal  to  you 
to  remember  us  in  our  distant  fields  of  labor.  We 
shall  need  your  help.  We  shall  need  your  sons  and 
daughters,  your  silver  and  your  gold,  your  prayers 
and  your  faith,  your  sympathy  and  your  love.  The 
globe  separates  us,  but  we  are  still  united.  We  are 
one  in  purpose,  one  in  faith,  one  in  the  great  com- 
mission which  has  been  given  us,  and  when  the 
crowning  day  of  our  mighty  Leader  shall  come  we 
shall  be  one  in  the  joy  of  his  final  victory. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 


Scripture  Reading  :  Acts  16.  ft-34. 

Prayer  :  For  missionaries  in  heathen  and  other 
foreign  lands. 

SiNGiNO :  Methodist  Hymnal,  hymn  819. 
'*  Father  of  mercies,  bow  thine  ear." 

Talk  about  Methodist  Foreign  Missionaries  : 
Who  was  the  first  missionary,  and  what  are  the 
present  number  of  missionaries  in  each  country 
where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  missions  ? 
What  other  Methodist  Churches  have  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  how  many  missionaries  have  they  ? 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  hymn  939. 
"  Go,  ye  messengers  of  God." 

Talk  about  India:  Government,  population, 
Protestant  missions,  Methodist  missions. 

Recitation;  "Pleading  Children  in  Heathen 
Lands." 

Talk  about  Malaysia:  Countries,  peoples,  reli- 
gions, Methotlist  Episcopal  missions. 

Recitation  :  "  The  Wail  of  Heathen  Nations." 

Collection. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  hymn  567. 
"Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus." 


First  Foreign  Missionaries  of  Methodist  Episcopal 

Ohnroh,  and  Present  Nmnber  of  Missionaries 

in  each  Foreign  Field. 

AFRICA.  Melville  Beveridge  Cox  arrived  in  Mon- 
rovia March  8,  1833,  and  died  July  21,  1833. 
Now  there  are  4  male  missionaries  in  Africa  sent 
there  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  20  male  and  fe- 
male missionaries  sent  there  by  Bishop  Taylor. 

South  America.  Fountain  E.  Pitts  was  sent  to 
South  America  in  1835,  but  returned  in  1836.  Tliere 
are  now  in  the  South  America  Conference  9  foreign 
male  missionaries,  8  wives  of  missionaries,  and  6 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  In  Western  South  America  Conference  are 
15  foreign  male  missionaries,  15  wives  of  mission- 
aries, 16  unmarried  lady  missionaries,  and  1  mis- 
sionary of  the  Woman's  .Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

China,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  White  and  wife  and  Judson 
Dwight  Collins  arrived  in  China  in  1847.  Dr.  White 
resides  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr.  Collins  died  in 
Michigan  May  13,  1852.  There  are  now  in  China 
50  male  missionaries,  48  wives  of  missionaries,  6 
single  lady  missionaries,  and  53  missionaries  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Germany.  Ludwig  S.  Jacoby  arrived  in  Germany 
in  1849.  He  died  in  St.  Louis  June  20,  1874.  The 
Mission  in  Germany  extended  into  Switzerland. 
There  is  now  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  only  one 
male  missionary  sent  there  by  the  society. 

Norway.  Olof  P.  Petersen  was  sent  to  Norway  in 
1853.  He  is  now  living  at  816  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
111.    The  Mission  in  Norway  extended  into  Denmark. 

Sweden.  John  P.  Larsen  was  the  first  missionary 
in  Sweden  from  America.    He  was  recognized  as  a 


missionary  in  1854,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swe- 
den Conference.  The  Mission  in  Sweden  extended 
into  Finland. 

India.  Wm.  Butler  and  wife  went  to  India  in 
1856.  They  are  now  residing  in  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
The  Mission  in  India  extended  into  Malaysia.  There 
are  now  in  India  66  male  missionaries,  60  wives  of 
missionaries,  and  59  missionaries  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  In  Malaysia  are  8  male 
missionaries,  6  wives  of  missionaries,  and  3  mission- 
aries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Bulgaria.  In  1857  Wesley  Prettyman  and  Albert 
L.  Long  and  their  wives  were  sent  to  Bulgaria.  Mr. 
Prettyman  is  now  living  in  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Long  at 
Constantinople.  There  is  now  only  one  male  mis- 
sionary in  Bulgaria  sent  from  the  United  States,  and 
he  is  a  native  of  Macedonia. 

Italy.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  and  wife  went  to  Italy 
in  1871.  Dr.  Vernon  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1896. 
There  are  now  in  Italy  2  male  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  and  4  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Japan.  R.  S.  Maclay,  John  C.  Davison,  Julius 
Soper,  I.  H.  Correll,  M.  C.  Harris,  and  iheir  wives 
arrived  in  Japan  in  1873.  Dr.  Maclay  and  Dr.  Har- 
ris are  now  in  California,  Dr.  Davison  and  Dr.  Soper 
in  Japan,  and  Dr.  Correll  on  furlough  in  Philadel- 
phia. Connected  with  the  Japan  Mission  are  now  20 
male  missionaries,  20  wives  of  missionaries,  1  single 
lady  missionary,  and  30  missionaries  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Mexico.  Wm.  Butler,  founder  of  the  India  Mis- 
sion, began  the  Mexico  Mission  in  1873.  Dr.  Butler 
resides  in  Newton  Center,  Mass.  There  arc  now  in 
Mexico  7  male  missionaries,  7  wives  of  missionaries, 
and  7  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Korea.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and  Wm.  B.  Scranton 
and  their  wives  arrived  in  Korea  in  1885,  and  are 
still  in  Korea.  There  are  now  in  Korea  10  mission- 
aries, 10  wives  of  missionaries,  and  9  missionaries 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 


Methodist  Foreign  Missionaries. 

THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  in 
its  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico  150  male  and  female  missionaries. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  in  its 
missions  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  31  mission- 
aries. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  in  its  mission 
in  Japan  16  missionaries. 

The  American  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  in 
its  mission  in  West  Africa  5  missionaries. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  has  In  its  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan  50  missionaries. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  of  Great  Britain  has  337 
missionaries  in  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  India, 
China,  Africa,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  of  Great  Britain 
has  a  mission  in  China  with  14  missionaries. 


Country  and  People  of  India. 
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The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  has  42  missionaries  in  China,  Africa,  and 
Australia. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  466  mission- 
aries in  its  missions  in  Africa,  South  America,  Mex- 
ico, Europe,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  and  Malay- , 
sia.  

Oonntry  and  People  of  India. 

INDIA  has  an  area  of  1,560,160  square  miles,  and 
had  in  1891  a  population  of  287,223,431.  Of  this 
population  66,050,479  were  in  feudatory  or  native 
states,  the  others  in  pro\inces  under  direct  British 
administration. 

India  is  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  India  is  invested  with  all 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  British  East 
India  Company.  The  executive  authority  in  India 
is  vested  in  a  governor  general  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India.  The  governor  general's  council ; 
is  invested  with  power  to  make  laws  for  all  British 
territory  in  India.  The  government  also  exercises  i 
more  or  less  control  over  the  native  or  feudatory 
states. 

The  population  of  India  by  the  census  of  1891  was 
distributed  according  to  religion,  as  follows:  Hindus, 
207,731,727;  Sikhs,  1,907,833;  Jains,  1,416,638;  Bud- 
dhists, 7,131,361 ;  Parsis,  89,904  ;  Mohammedans,  57,- 
321,164;  Christians,  2,284,380;  Jews,  17,1^;  Ani- 
mestic,  9,280,467;  others,  42,763. 


The  American  Presbyterians  sent  to  India,  in  1834, 
John  C.  Lowrie  and  Wm.  Reed.  From  that  date  un- 
til 1880  twenty-five  other  European  and  American 
Churches  and  societies  commenced  missions  in 
India,  and  since  1880  several  others  have  commenced 
work  there. 

At  the  Missionary  Conference  which  met  in  Bom- 
bay in  1893  the  following  report  was  made  of  Prot- 
estant missionary  work  in  India,  including  Burma : 

For.  Ord. 

Societies.        Mission-  Native  Native    Conimuni- 

aries.  Preachers.  Cbristtans.    canUt. 

Baptist 270        1 ,228  285,000     85,4r3 

Congregational...  76           666  77,466     13,775 

Church  of  England  208        1,119  193,363     52,377 

Presbyterian 149           584  34,395     11,128 

Methodist 110           677  32,381      15,782 

Lutheran 125           413  62,838     24,207 

All  others 65           189  26,096      11,652 


Total 998        4,876        711,539    214,394 

The   native  Protestant  Christians  increased  from 

102,951,  in  1851,  to  711,539,  in  1890. 
The  Syrian  and   Roman    Catholic  Christians,  in 

1890,  numbered  1,894,901. 


FroteBtant  Mismons  in  India. 

THE  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  India  were 
Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  Plutschau, 
who  were  sent  by  the  Danish  Missionary  Society 
of  Denmark,  and  arrived  in  July,  1706.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  who  arrived  in  1750 
and  labored  until  his  death  in  1798. 

In  1792  the  English  Baptists  organized  a  mission- 
ary society  and  sent,  in  1793,  Wm.  Carey,  to  India. 
The  English  Congregationalists,  represented  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  sent  Nathaniel  Forsyth 
missionary  to  India  in  1798.  The  American  Con- 
gregationalists, represented  by  the  American  Board, 
sent  Gordon  Hall,  Samuel  Nott,  and  Samuel  Newell 
to  India  in  1812,  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  June. 
The  Church  of  England  Society  sent  its  first  mis- 
sionaries to  India  in  1814,  and  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society  began  work  in  India  in  1816.  The 
American  Baptists  were  represented  first  in  India 
by  Adoniram  Judson,.in  1814. 

The  Wesleyans  of  England  commenced  work  in 
Ceylon  in  1814,  and  on  the  main  land  in  1817.  Dr. 
Coke,  with  a  party  of  six  young  ministers,  left  Eng- 
land in  December,  1813.  Dr.  Coke  died  on  the  way, 
and  the  others  arrived  in  Bombay  May  21,  1814, 
and  went  from  there  to  Ceylon. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  sent  to  India  Alexander 
Ihiir,  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  May,  1830,  though 
some  Scottish  missionary  societies  sent  to  India 
some  missionaries  seven  years  previous  to  this. 


Methodist  Episcopal  MisBions  in  India. 

THE  India  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  commenced  by  Rev.  Wm.  Butler, 
D.  D.^who,  with  his  wife,  left  the  United  States  for 
India  April  9,  1856,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  Sep- 
tember 23,  1856.  The  headquarters  of  the  Mission 
was  established  at  Bareilly. 

The  Mission  was  organized  into  an  Annual  Con- 
ference by  Bishop  Thomson,  at  Lucknow,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1864.  ITiere  were  connected  with  the  Mission 
17  male  and  16  female  foreign  missionaries,  10  na- 
tive preachers,  19  native  exhorters,  49  school-teach- 
ers, 111  full  members,  66  probationers,  200  orphans, 
1,322  day  scholars,  443  Sunday  school  scholars,  and 
property  valued  at  $73,188.56. 

The  Mission  has  developed  into  five  Conferences, 
known  as  North  India,  organized  December  8,  1864 ; 
South  India,  organized  November  9,  1876 ;  Bombay, 
organized  December  22,  1892 ;  Northwest  India,  or- 
ganized January  18,  1893 ;  Bengal-Burma,  organized 
February  2,  1893. 

These  five  Conferences  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn,  D.D.,  who  was  conse- 
crated Missionary  Bishop  of  India  and  Malaysia  in 
May,  1888.  All  the  leading  cities  of  India  are  occu- 
pied. In  1890  there  were  reported  in  the  India  mis- 
sions 7,539  full  members  and  8,951  probationers ; 
now  there  are  31,575  members  and  45,9C8  proba- 
tioners. 


The  Central  Oonfeience  of  India  and  Malaysia. 

THE  Central  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  India  and  Malaysia  met  for  its 
seventh  biennial  session  at  Lucknow,  January  20- 
25, 1898,  under  the  joint  presidency  of  Bishop  Foss 
and  Bishop  Thoburn. 

Editors  were  elected  as  follows :  Indian  Witness, 
J.  E  Robinson ;  Kaukab-i-Uhid^  J.  W.  Robinson ; 
Malaysia  Message^  W.  G.  Shellabear ;  Kanarese  EfHin- 
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geOstf  Ellis  Roberts ;  Woman'^s  Friend  in  Urdu,  Miss 
Thoburn  ;  'Wornan''H  Friend  in  Tamil,  Miss  Stephens  ; 
Wotnan''s  Friend  in  Bengali,  Mrs.  Meik ;  Woinan^* 
Friend  in  Marathi,  Miss  C.  II.  Lawson  ;  Children's 
Friend  in  Urdu  and  Ilindi,  N.  L.  Rockey ;  Editor  of 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  J.  II.  Messmore ;  Book  Ed- 
itor at  Lucknow,  J.  H.  Messmore;  EuRlish  Book 
Editor  at  Calcutta,  J.  E.  Robinson;  Bengali  Book 
Editor  at  Calcutta,  B.  J.  Chew;  Book  Editor  at 
Bombay,  E.  F.  Frease ;  Book  Editor  at  Singapore, 
W.  G.  Shellabear. 

Agents  of  publishing  houses  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Bombay,  T.  M.  Hudson ;  Calcutta,  Joseph 
Culshaw  ;  Lucknow,  D.  L.  Thoburn  ;  Madras,  A.  W. 
Rudisill ;  Singapore,  W.  G.  Shellabear. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  and  condensa- 
tions of  reports  of  committees : 

Episcopacy.  The  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  providing  for  an  official  visit  of  one  of  the 
general  superintendents  in  each  quadrennium  to  the 
Southern  Asia  Missions  was  heartily  approved.  En- 
tire satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  Missionary 
Episcopacy.  The  kind  hand  of  Providence  was 
recognized  in  gi\ing  Bishop  Thoburn  as  a  leader. 
An  additional  missionary  bishop  for  Southern  Asia 
is  asked  for. 

Publication.  The  Madras  Methodist  Publishing 
House  was  officially  designated  as  the  "Mrs.  .Mary 
M.  Rudisill  Memorial  Publishing  House,"  and  the 
house  reported  progress  in  all  departments  of  work 
and  an  improved  financial  condition.  The  Lucknow 
Publishing  House  reported  a  successful  year.  The 
Calcutta  Publishing  House,  in  its  new  and  own  local 
habitation,  has  had  the  best  year  in  its  history.  The 
Bombay  Publishing  House  was  opened  in  1896,  but 
greatly  needs  capital  to  purchase  material  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Singapore  Publishing  House  is  pros- 
pering. High  appreciation  of  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  Indian  Witness  was  expressed. 

Education.  It  was  recommended  that  a  General 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Southern  Asia  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  to  hold  Teachers*  Institutes, 
look  after  vernacular  schools,  and  unify  the  educa- 
tional work  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  a  Central 
Board  of  Education  and  a  Board  of  Education  for  each 
Conference;  and  pegrulations  were  made  for  boarding 
house,  scholarships,  fees,  training  schools,  etc. 

Sunday  Schools.  The  importance  of  Sunday 
schools  was  recognized  ;  open-air  Sunday  schools  for 
non-Chrlstlans  commended  ;  the  employment  of  only 
Christian  men  and  women  as  teachers  urged  ;  Chil- 
dren's Day  services  commended ;  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance  and  on  the  benefits  and  blessed- 
ness of  giving  recommended. 

Church  Property.  It  was  ordered  that  all  busi- 
ness respecting  property  shall  be  transacted  by  the 
financial  boards,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Annual  or 
Mission  Conference  where  the  property  is  situated, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  presiding  elder  and 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  property  in  question. 
Property  shall  not  be  held  by  ministers  in  their  own 
names,  but  be  deeded  to  one  of  the  financial  boards 


or  to  the  Missionary  Society.  A  complete  list  of 
deeds  and  titles  of  all  property  is  to  be  made  and  re- 
ported to  the  several  Conference  Secretaries. 

Woman's  Work.  The  work  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  commended ;  it 
was  recommended  that  temperance  lessons  be  taught 
in  the  mission  schools  ;  evangelistic  work  for  women 
by  women  was  urged ;  it  was  recommended  that  in 
every  district  in  the  several  Annual  Conferences  a 
board  of  three  or  more  women  be  formed  to  itiner- 
ate from  village  to  village,  especially  working  where 
there  are  new  converts. 

Revisals.  It  was  resolved  to  memorialize  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  and  the  General  Con- 
ference to  change  the  name  of  "  India  and  Malaysia  " 
to  "  Southern  Asia." 

State  of  the  Church.  It  was  noted  that  many 
in  the  English  Churches  are  engaged  in  active  Chris- 
tian work  and  give  liberally  of  their  means.  Good 
work  had  been  done  in  revival  meetings.  Evangelis- 
tic work  has  been  increasingly  important  in  the 
minds  of  Christian  people.  There  had  been  greater 
liberality  in  giving.  Many  of  the  native  Christians 
are  not  only  pledged  against  Intoxicants,  but  have 
abjured  narcotics  also.  There  had  been  the  conver- 
sion and  baptism  of  two  hundred  widows  of  the 
Pandita  Ramabai's  Home  in  Poena.  The  organi- 
zation of  Domestic  Missionary  Societies  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Annual  Conferences  was  recom- 
mended where  they  did  not  conflict  vrlth  the  existing 
plan  of  pastoral  support. 

Pastoral  Sitpport.  It  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
grant-in-aid  plan  in  all  circuits  and  subcircuits 
where  Christians  reside,  and  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
propriation shall  be  conditioned  on  the  payment 
by  the  circuit  of  the  sum  apportioned.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  Claim- 
ant's Fund  for  superannuated  preachers,  including 
local  preachers  and  exhorters  who  have  given  their 
life  service  to  the  work,  and  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  same. 

Epworth  League.  There  had  been  a  manifest 
blessing  on  the  League,  but  there  was  grreat  need  ol 
watchful  care  that  the  movement  be  kept  un- 
der proper  direction.  The  Epworth  League  in  the 
United  States  was  memorialized  to  make  provision 
for  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of  a  General 
Secretary  for  Southern  Asia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maxey  was  appointed  representa- 
tive at  all  conventions  of  the  Epworth  League  in 
America.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Southern 
Asia  Epworth  League  Convention  meet  in  1899  at 
Cawnpore. 

Financial  Situation.  It  was  strongly  urged  that 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  be  divided  into  Home  and  Foreign.  The  sup- 
port of  missionaries  who  retire  after  thirty-five  years 
of  service  was  commended  to  the  Mission  Board,  and 
that  the  amount  be  at  least  one  half  the  salary  re- 
ceived on  the  field  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and 
widows  receive  one  half  the  amount  received  by  a  re- 
tired missionary.  Bishop  Thoburn  was  requested 
to  spend  some  months  of  the  present  year  in  Eng^ 
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land  eDdettTorlng  lo  Becnre  financial  aid.  The  Cod- 
ference  eaniestif  prayed :  1.  Tbat  the  misnfou  au- 
tborities  in  America  may  hear  the  cry  for  more 
mieslonarlea,  and  especially  the  plea  fur  the  native 
Church  that  it  be  not  left  n  liliout  paBiors.  2,  That 
IncreOMd  approprlatloiiB  be  granted  to  furnish  care 
ot  the  coQTerts  and  to  enter  open  doors,  3.  That 
kind  aod  liberal  friends  who  have  generouely  belped 
in  the  past  may  contlnaelobelp,  and  tbat  many  new 
donors  may  come  forward. 

Resolutions.  Resolution  waa  adopted  recording 
great  pleasnre  In  the  rislt  of  Bishop  Fobs,  Dr.  Goa- 
cher,  Blahop  and  Hra.  Joyce ;  t^^tefully  recognlzluR 
the  eOorts  of  the  (lOTernment  of  India  to  prevent 


tbe  Blarrallon  of  the  people,  and  the  tamtne  relief 
from  abroad  ;  hoping  that  the  Board  of  MieBions 
would  contlnne  to  depute  one  of  their  namber  to 
visit  ibe  missions  in  Southern  Aeia,  and  requestiiig 
tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  send  an 
otGclal  represenlatlTe  to  Tteit  the  field. 


India— An  Aoraetio. 
I N  ibat  Car-off  land  there  are  mllUona  ot  souls 
N  ever  hearing  a  Saviour's  name  ; 
D  o  iw  pray  loGod  as  we  often  might, 
I  Dto  their  darkness  to  send  tbe  tigbt, 
A  nd  show  them  why  Jesoa  came  F 
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male  missionaries,  7  \\iyes  of  missionaries,  3  mis^ 
sionaries  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 351  members,  171  probationers,  4  higii  schools 
with  1,225  papils,  16  other  day  schools  with  471  pu- 
jtils,  57  Sunday  schools  with  1,636  scholars. 

Present  Missionaries  of   the   Missionary    So- 
ciety. 

Key.  John  Edward  Banks.  Sailed  for  Singapore 
December  6,  18W.  Principal  of  Anglo  -  Chinese 
School  at  Singapore.  P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 

Rev.  John  Russell  Denyes  and  wife  (Mary  J. 
Owens).  Sailed  for  Singapore  December  31, 1897.  Mr. 
Denyes  is  teacher  in  Anglo-Saxon  Chinese  School  at 
Singapore.    P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Christopher  Egland,  M.D.  Sailed  for  Ma- 
laysia November,  1896.  Teacher  in  Anglo-Chinese 
School  at  Singapore.  P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Rev.  Charles  Corwin  Kelso  and  wife  (Mary  C.  Pe- 
terson). Sailed  for  Singapore  November  23,  1892 ; 
arrived  February  13,  1893.  Principal  of  Anglo-Chi- 
nese School  at  Singapore.  In  the  United  States  on 
furlough.    P.  O.,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Rev.  William  Thomas  Kensett,  M.D.,  and  wife 
(Elizabeth  Brown).  Sailed  for  Singapore  December 
12,  1894.  Dr.  Kensett  is  preacher  in  charge  at 
Kwala  Lumpur.  P.  O.,  Kwala  Lumpur,  Selangar, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  Ilenrj'  L.  Emil  Luering,  Ph.D.  Went  to 
Singapore  from  Germany  in  1889.  Married  Miss 
Violet  Marie  Beins  September  8,  1892.  Recognized 
by  the  Board  as  a  missionary  February  15,  1898. 
Preacher  in  charge  of  the  Singapore  Malay  and  An- 
glo-Chinese Mission.  P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 

Rev.  Fred  Hugh  Morgan  and  wife  (Gusta  Mima 
Wilcox).  Sailed  for  Singapore  December  26,  1894 ; 
arrived  February  19,  1895.  Mr.  Morgan  is  pastor  of 
the  English  church  in  Singapore.  P.  O.,  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  William  G.  Shellabear  and  wife.  Joined  the 
Mission  in  1890.  Mrs.  Shellabear  died  March  15, 
1895.  Mr.  Shellabear  married  Miss  Emma  E.  Ferris 
February  17.  1897.  Recognized  by  the  Board  as  a 
missionary  February  15,  1898.  Presiding  Elder  of 
Singapore  District,  Malaysia  Mission  Conference. 
Agent  of  I*ublishing  House  at  Singapore,  and  Editor 
of  Malaysia  Mnamuje.  P.  O.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin  West,  M.D.,  and  wife 
<Letty  Lincoln ).  Sailed  for  Singapore  November  13, 
1887.'  Dr.  West  is  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Ponang 
District,  Malaysia  Mission  Conference,  and  Sui^erin- 
tendent  of  Penang  Anglo-Chinese  School.  P.  O.. 
Penanu,  Straits  Settlements. 

Returned  ou  Deceased  Missionaries, 
Rev.  Gforjfe  A.  Bond  and  wife  (Alma  Harriet  Goul- 
ton).     Left  for  Sinarapore  October  9,  1886 ;  arrived 
December,   1886:  left  May,  18«7.    Genesee  Confer- 
ence.   P.  O..  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  William  Nesbit  Brewster.  Sailed  for  Singa- 
pore November  16,  1888.     Transferred  to  Foochow 


Mission  1890.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Fisher 
October  28,  1890.  P.  O.,  Hinghua,  I'ia  Foochow, 
China. 

Rev.  John  C.  Floyd  and  wife  (Myrtle  Jessie  Haynes). 
Arrived  in  Singapore  March  11,  1891 ;  left  January, 
20, 1892.  Michigan  Conference.  P.  O.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Gray.  Arrived  in  Singapore  in 
June,  1889,  and  died  in  August,  1889. 

Rev.  Daniel  Davies  Moore.  Sailed  for  Singapore 
July  1, 1890.  Married  December  22,  1892.  Retired 
in  1896.    Went  to  China. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Munson  and  wife  (Carrie  L.  Gass- 

ner).     Sailed  for  India  November  20,  1886.    At  work 

I  in  Rangoon  during  1887.    In  December,  1887,  trans- 

ferre<l  to  Singapore.    Left  Singapore  May  5,  1896. 

Central  Ohio  Conference.    P.  O.,  Sylvania,  O. 

Rev.  William  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  and  wife  (Marie 
Augusta  Mulligan).  Sailed  for  India  October,  1884 ; 
arrived  in  Bombay  in  December,  1884,  and  in  Singa- 
pore in  February,  1885.  Left  September,  1889.  Ohio 
Conference.    P.  O.,  Delaware,  O. 

Rev.  William  Henry  Budgett  Urch.  Arrived  in 
Singapore  March  6,  1892  :  left  May  15,  18W.  Michi- 
gan Conference.    P.  O.,  Ionia,  Mich. 


Pleading  Ohildren  in  Heatlien  Lands. 

I  HEAR  the  voices  of  children 

Calling  from  over  the  seas ; 
Tlie  wail  of  their  pleading  accents 

Comes  borne  uf>on  every  breeze. 

And  what  are  the  children  saying, 
Away  in  these  heathen  lands, 

As  they  plaintively  lift  their  voices, 
And  eagerly  stretch  their  hands  ? 

'*  O,  Buddha  is  cold  and  distant, 
He  does  not  regard  our  tears  ; 

We  pray,  but  he  never  answers, 
We  call,  but  he  never  hears. 

*'  O,  Brahma  in  all  the  Shasters 
No  comforting  word  has  given, 

No  help  in  our  earthly  journey, 
No  promise  or  hope  for  heaven. 

"  O,  vain  is  the  Moslem  prophet, 
And  bitter  his  creed  of  *  Fate  ; ' 

It  lightens  no  ill  to  tell  us 
That  Allah  is  only  great. 

"  We  have  heard  of  a  God  whose  mercy 

Is  tenderer  far  than  these  ; 
We  are  told  of  a  kinder  Saviour 

By  sahibs  from  over  the  seas. 

*'  They  tell  us  that  when  you  offer 
Your  worship  he  always  hears  ; 

Our  Brahma  is  deaf  to  pleadings, 
Our  Buddha  is  blind  to  tears ! 

**  We  grope  in  the  midst  of  darkness — 
With  none  who  can  guide  aright ! 

O,  share  with  us,  Christian  children, 
A  spark  of  your  living  light  I " 
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The  Wail  of  Heathen  Nations. 


This,  this  is  the  plaintive  burden 
Bom  hitherward  on  the  breeze  ; 

These,  these  are  the  words  they  are  saying, 
Those  children  beyond  the  seas ! 

— Margaret  J,  Prenton, 


The  WaQ  of  Heathen  Natioiu. 

Hark  !    A  wail  comes  from  the  distance. 

List  I    The  cry  comes  back  again  I 
'Tis  the  wail  of  heathen  nations ; 

Shall  their  calling  be  in  vain  ? 
Listen  now  to  what  they're  saying 

In  their  cry  so  full  of  pain, 
As  they  call  out  from  their  darkness. 

Where  they're  bound  in  error's  chain : 

"  Send  the  Gospel  to  us  faster" — 

Hear  you  not  the  heathen's  cry  f 
**  Grant  the  boon  we  meekly  ask  for, 

Do  not  pass  us  longer  by. 
You  have  heard  that  Christ,  your  Master, 

Bade  you  send  to  all  the  word. 
Bade  you  tell  to  all  the  message ; 

Can  it  be  that  you've  not  heard  ? 

"  Know  you  not  that  we  are  dying  f 

Care  you  not  our  souls  to  save  ? 
\Vhy  do  you  withhold  the  message, 

When  for  it  we  humbly  crave  ? 
Send  the  Gospel  to  us  faster, 

We  are  dying  in  our  sins  ; 
You  can  save  our  souls  from  ruin. 

Here  your  charity  begins." 

Yes,  they  are  calling  ;  you  have  heard  them ; 

Now,  my  friends,  what  will  you  do  ? 
See,  the  fields  are  white  to  harvest, 

But  the  laborers— O,  how  few  I 
Up,  my  friends  1    Be  up  and  doing 

For  the  cause  while  yet  'tis  day ; 
Let  each  one  of  us  be  willing 

To  help  bear  the  news  away. — //.  S.  Higga. 

A  Shining  Face. 

A  Hindu  trader  in  India  asked  Pema,  a  native 
Christian,  "  What  do  you  put  on  your  face  to  make  it 
shine  so  ?  "  Pema  answered,  "  I  don't  put  anything 
on  it."  "  Yes,  you  do,"  said  the  trader.  "  All  you 
Christians  do.  I  have  seen  it  in  Agra,  and  in  Ahmc- 
dabad,  and  in  Surat,  and  in  Bombay."  Pema 
laughed,  and  his  happy  face  shone  as  he  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  makes  my  face  shine,  it  is 
happiness  in  the  heart.  Jesus  gives  me  peace  and 
joy."         

"Why  Not  Oome  Sooner?" 

Not  very  long  ago  a  Hindu  lady  had,  with  a  group 
of  other  listeners,  been  drinking  in,  from  a  mission- 
ary, the  explanation  of  the  way  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,"  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed : 

**  Do  you  believe  it,  Mem  Sahib  r  Do  you  believe 
itf" 


"Yes,  Mohini,  of  course  I  believe  it.  It  is  God's 
own  message  to  us  all.  I  am  reading  it  to  you  from 
his  word." 

"  Ah,  I  know ;  but,  Mem  Sahib,  do  you  believe  he 
gave  his  Son  to  die  for  ua  miserable  Hindu  women  as 
well  as  for  you  English  ladies  ?  Do  you  believe  UuMt^ 
and  do  your  people  at  home  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Mohini,  yes ;  we  all  believe  it.  It  is  God's  glad 
tidings  to  us  all ;  to  you  and  to  us  alike.  Yes,  we  all 
beUeve  it." 

"  Then  why,  O,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner,  and 
bring  more  with  you,  to  tell  us  all  this  good  news  ?  '* 
sobbed  poor  Mohini. 


The  Fakir  Who  Fonnd  Ohiist 

In  yews  from  Afar,  a  missionary  paper  published 
in  England,  is  the  following  account  of  a  Hindu  fakir 
who  was  converted  to  Christ : 

"  The  vow  of  silence  is  often  made  and  kept  hy 
people  in  India  who  give  themselves  to  meditation 
aud  prayer,  believing  that  their  refusing  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  enduring  sufiTerings  will  give  them 
merit  with  the  gods  they  worship.  One  of  our  mis- 
sionaries was  once  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  Hindus 
who  flocked  around  him. 

"  He  noticed  one  man  sitting  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  crowd,  but  near  enough  to  hear  all  that 
had  been  said.  He  looked  very  strange,  indeed,  for 
his  body  was  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Ganges 
River ;  he  wore  scarcely  a  rag,  and  around  his  neck 
the  skeleton  of  a  large  serpent  was  hanging.  The 
missionary  began  to  speak  to  him  about  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  he  might  live  through  him. 

"  The  man  put  his  finger  to  his  lip  to  intimate  he 
was  dumb,  and  the  people  around  explained  that 
he  was  under  a  vow  of  silence,  and  that  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word  for  four  years.  But  as  the  man  could 
hear,  though  he  would  not  speak,  the  missionary 
went  on  speaking  to  him  about  the  loving  Father  in 
heaven,  who  did  not  like  his  children  to  treat  them* 
selves  in  this  way,  but  who  wanted  them  to  love  and 
serve  him  instead.  Then,  placing  two  tracts  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  man,  he  left  him. 

"  A  few  days  later  the  missionary  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  this  wretched  man  enter  his  study.  The 
serpent  was  still  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  his 
body  was  still  covered  with  mud,  but  he  began  to 
speak.  Taking  the  serpent  from  his  neck,  he  cast  it 
on  the  ground  and  said : 

"  *  My  vow  is  broken  ;  for  four  years  I  have  not 
spoken  a  word,  and  for  six  more  years  I  meant  to 
keep  silent ;  but  you  have  come  to  me,  I  have*read 
your  books,  I  have  thought  it  all  out,  and  I  see  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  no  good  at  all.  I  am  trusting 
your  Christ,  who  is  now  mine  too,  to  take  away  my 
sin.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  teach  me  more  of 
him.  My  hopes  of  life  are  over,  my  caste  is  gone, 
all  men  will  hate  me  and  shun  me,  but  I  have  found 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  is  enough.' 

"  That  man,  after  a  time,  went  about  from  place 
to  place  telling  everybody  the  g^od  news  about  the 
*  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.' " 
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MONEY  AND  MISSIONS. 


QiTB  All  Ton  Oan. 

John  Wbslet  in  his  later  years  cried  out,  '*  O  that 
God  would  enable  me  once  more,  before  I  go  hence 
and  am  no  more  seen,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a 
tmmpet  to  those  who  gain  and  save  all  they  can,  but 
do  not  give  all  they  can/^ 


Troe  EBtdmate  of  Money. 

Dk.  a.  F.  Schauffler,  in  a  recent  address  defined 
money  as  one's  self,  illustrating  his  definition  by 
saying  that  a  week's  wages  in  one's  pocket  repre- 
sent a  week  of  one's  self,  one's  energy,  industry, 
ability,  and  that  the  true  estimate  of  money  is 
formed  when  we  see  what  it  will  accomplish  when 
rightly  used.  Men  are  to  give  not  a  tithe,  as  Jacob 
gave,  bat  as  the  Lord  asks  us  to  give. 


God's  Standard  of  Qiying. 

•'She  hath  given  more  than  they  all."  What! 
actually  more  over  the  counter  of  the  treasury  ?  Nay, 
not  more  as  men  count,  but  more  as  God  counts. 

'  His  standard  of  measure  is  not  the  number  or  the 
size  of  the  coins,  but  the  greatness  of  thy  heart 
and  the  purity  of  thy  motives.  So  weighed,  this 
poor  widow  stood  high.  Nay,  of  two  immortalized 
by  the  Master  she  is  one.  One  of  the  two  out  of  the 
many  seen  in  all  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Many  givers, 
few  remarkable  givers,  even  though  they  lay  down 
their  millions.  Over  against  the  rich,  this  poor  widow 
and  the  trifle  in  her  poor  old  hand.  They  out  of 
their  abundance,  what  they  could  well  enough  spare ; 
she,  out  of  her  poverty,  all  her  living.     Righteous 

i  judgment  of  the  unerring  wisdom.  Weighing  thee 
and  thy  gifts,  what,  think  ye,  is  he  saying  of  thee  ? 


Seeking  Money. 

Bishop  Nindb,  in  an  address  on  money,  in  Cleve- 
land, while  recognizing  its  need,  yet  deprecated  the 
neoeesity  of  dwelling  upon  the  ways  and  means  for 
obtaining  it.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  public 
sentiment  is  against  the  hoarding  of  wealth  or  the 
use  of  it  for  selfish  purposes  merely,  and  suggested 
that  it  were  better  for  a  minister,  instead  of  tr}ing 
to  restrain  a  business  man  in  his  efforts  to  become 
rich,  to  give  him  a  new  and  higher  motive  to  control 
the  efforts  he  is  putting  forth. 


Letting  the  Light  Shine. 

A  RICH  Christian  merchant  was  solicited  for  a  sub- 
scription to  some  good  object,  and  said  he  would 
give  125.  On  the  paper  being  presented  to  him  to 
sign  his  name  he  saw  that  a  neighboring  merchant 
had  subscribed  $250.  ''What  is  this?"  he  asked. 
'*Itmay  be  more  important  than  I  thought."  He 
heard  further  about  it,  and  in  the  end  subscribed  also 
1250.  By  the  first  merchant  letting  his  light  shine 
the  second  was  infiuenced  to  make  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion.   Let  your  light  shine. 


How  to  Obtain  Money  for  Missions. 

I  The  colossal  foreign  missionar}'  problem  of  the 
hour  is  the  conversion  of  the  Church  at  home  to  the 

■  realization  of  its  duty  and  privilege  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  If  we  were  upborne  by 
the  gifts  and  the  prayers  of  a  consecrated  Church  in 
America  we  could  triumphantly  override  every  ob- 
stacle that  we  encounter  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  wherever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully 
preached  by  the  foreig^i  missionary  the  heathen  are 
converted,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  money  enough  to 
send  out  and  maintain  the  requisite  number  of  mis- 
sionaries. What  we  need  is  a  missionary  church 
membership  at  home.  Christians  that  understand 
the  place  of  foreign  missions  in  the  word  of  God,  that 
discern  the  part  of  foreign  missions  in  the  plan  of 
God,  that  get  close  enough  to  the  divine  heart  td 
catch  something  of  its  yearning  love  for  a  lost 
world,  and  are  so  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
they  will  place  themselves  unreservedly  in  his  hands 
in  the  work  of  bringing  the  race  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
— Arthur  J.  Brmcn^  D.D. 


A  Blind  Woman's  Giving. 

A  FOOB  blind  woman  in  Paris  put  twenty-seven 
francs  into  the  plate  at  a  missionary  meeting. 

•*  You  cannot  afford  so  much,"  said  one. 

*•  Yes,  sir,  I  can,"  she  answered. 

On  being  pressed,  she  said : 

*•  I  am  blind,  and  I  said  to  my  fellow-straw  work- 
ers, *  How  much  money  do  you  spend  in  a  year  for 
oQ  for  your  lamps  when  it  is  too  dark  to  work  at 
nlg^T'  They  replied,  *  Twenty-seven  francs.'  Sol 
foond  I  save  so  much  in  the  year  because  I  am  blind 
and  do  not  need  a  lamp,  and  I  give  it  to  shed  light 
into  the  dark  heathen  lands." 


Where  is  God's  Qold? 

There  are  souls  that  are  wandering  all  around 

WTio  have  never  heard  the  Gospel  sound ; 

In  rags  and  in  tatters  of  divers  hue, 

The  many  shrink  from  the  wealthy  few  ; 

The  waifs  of  the  city  we  want  to  call 
!  To  "  theater  service  "  or  "  mission  hall." 

'Mid  the  desert  sands,  or  under  the  palms. 

There  are  voices  ready  for  grave,  sweet  psalms  ; 

In  idol  courts,  or  by  Ganges'  tide. 

There  are  hearts  awaiting  to  open  wide ; 
I  But  our  hands  are  heavy,  our  feet  unshod, 
!  For  we  have  not  the  gold  to  go  forth  for  God. 
!  AMiere  is  the  gold,  the  fair  bright  gold, 

Which  is  given  the  Church  for  her  Lord  to  hold  ? 

Pray  o'er  the  gold,  God's  gifted  gold, 

For  it  is  but  given  for  him  to  hold. 

Scatter  the  gold  in  the  seedtime  brief, 
i  For  the  glory  cometh  with  harvest  sheaf- 
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3IISSI0NARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

MISSION  BOOMS, 
150  Fff tb  Avenue,  New  York  city. 


Ret.  a.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  \ 

Ret.  a.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,    v  Corresponding  Secretaries, 

RET.  W.  T.  SMITH,  D.D.,       ) 

Ret.  8.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Recording  Secretary. 

Ret.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  Treasurer. 


has  acted  as  Recording  Secretary  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Baldwin. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  following  persons  in  the  Congo  Mission  Con- 
ference: ReT.  Amos  E.  Withey,  Rct.  Samuel  J. 
Mead,  Rev.  \Vm.  P.  Dodson,  Rct.  Charles  W.  Gor- 
don, ReT.  Robert  Shields,  Rct.  Herbert  E.  Withey, 
ReT.  Wm.  S.  Miller,  Rct.  Wm.  O.  White,  Miss  Susan 
Collins,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shuett,  and  Miss  Hilda  Lar- 
son; and  the  following  persons  in  Liberia:  ReT. 
The  Debt  of  the  MiflSionaiJ  Booiety.  J^^i^  6-  T^&te,  Rct.  James  B.  Robertson,  Miss  Agnes 

nPHE  presiding  elders,  pastors,  and  people  of  Meth-i^^^'^^^^^^''»  ^*"-  Jennie  Hunt,  Rct.  John  Harrow, 


$1,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
frf)m  the  Church  for  the  year  1898. 


L  odsm  will  be  interested  in  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  our 
Missionary  Society : 

Total  amount  of  debt $186,000  00 

Amount  pledged  to  April  16 118,217  77 

Amount  still  needed'. f67,782  23 

We  have  in  Methodism  at  least  17,000  pastoral 
charges.  The  above  pledges  are  made  by  5,005 
cliargi^s.  This  would  indicate  that  11,905  charges 
have  imt  as  yet  contributed  one  penny  toward  the 
liquidation  of  this  sacred  obligation.  We  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  this  debt-paying  business  shall 
be  closed  up  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  all  pledges  are  made  on  the 
condition  that  the  whole  amount  shall  be  subscribed. 
If  we  Bhould  fall  to  secure  $186,000  this  $118,217.77 
now  pk-tlgcd  would  be  forfeited.  We  now  have  at 
least  $30,000  cash  in  our  treasury,  sent  us  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  If  we  should  fail  to  secure  the 
balance  we  would  feel  under  obligation  to  notify 
these  donors  that  their  money  is  subject  to  their 
order.  We  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  use  one  dollar 
of  this  amount  until  the  conditions  are  met.  Surely 
when  we  are  within  sight  of  final  Tictory  our  Meth- 
odist Church  will  not  fail  to  respond  with  this  ad- 
ditional $67,217.23. 

We  earnestly  and  confidently  request  all  pastors 
who  have  not  already  done  so  to  at  once  present 
this  urgent,  imperative  matter  to  their  people,  and 
to  secure  a  pledge  within  two  weeks'  time,  and  for- 
ward It  i)romi)tly  to  our  office.  A  strong,  united  ef- 
fort will  insure  final  success  In  this  important  move- 
ment. A.  B.  Leonard, 

A.  J.  Palmer, 
W.  T.  Smith. 


Meetiog  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extract  from  the  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  reg- 
ular session  April  19,  Bishop  FItzGerald  presiding. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Kelley  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  were  introduced. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Tipple,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  John 
French  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions 
of  welcome  to  Recording  Secretary  Baldwin,  and  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Dodd,  who 


Mrs.  Frederika  Smith,  Mr.  D.  E.  Osborne,  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Walker,  were  recognized  as  missionaries  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  provided  that  they,  with  all 
other  persons  appointed  to  Africa,  shall  haTe  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  receiTe  allowances  for  chil- 
dren, furloughs,  or  pensions,  but  they  may  receiTe 
special  aid  for  emergencies  by  special  action  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  decided  that  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  missionaries  in  Africa  be  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation and  arrangement  in  indiTidual  cases  by  the 
bishop,  the  secretary  in  charge  of  Africa,  and  the 
Committee  on  Africa,  subject  to  the  i^proTal  of  the 
Board,  proWded  that  the  whole  amount  used  shall 
not  exceed  the  appropriation  made  for  Africa  by 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  and  no  individ- 
ual salary  shall  be  more  than  is  allowed  in  the  rules 
of  the  Board. 

It  was  resolved  that  should  the  Transit  and  Build- 
ing Fund  Society,  represented  by  Messrs.  Anderson 
Fowler  and  Richard  Grant,  turn  over  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  the  properties  in  Angola,  West  Af- 
rica, heretofore  used  in  connection  with  **  Bishop 
William  Taylor's  Self-supporting  Missions,"  for  the 
use  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  its  Board  of  Managers  will  use  every 
possible  and  lawful  endeavor  to  use  such  property 
in  missionary  work,  according  to  the  plan  of  self- 
support  as  originally  proposed  by  the  Transit  and 
Building  Fund  Society ;  meaning  hereby  that  it  will 
not  depart  from  the  principle  of  self-support  except 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  should  such  ever  arise. 

Power  of  attorney  was  granted  Rct.  Amos  E. 
Withey  to  receive  property  from  the  Transit  and 
Building  Fund  Society. 

Withdrawal,  for  the  present,  from  missionary 
work  on  the  Lower  Congo  was  approved,  on  recom- 
mendation of  Bishop  Hartzell. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Butler  was  given  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  the  Mission  property  in  Pachuca,  Mexico,  to  the 
goTernment  for  not  less  than  $35,000,  the  money 
to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  at  New  York,  to  be 
held  for  future  inTcstment  in  property  in  Pachuca. 

Permission  was  given  the  Mexico  Mission  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  James  L.  Pease  to  take  charge  of  the  press 
work  in  Mexico  City. 

The  length  of  the  terms  of  service  of  missionaries ; 
the  sending  out  of  a  man  to  Foochow  to  do  special 
work  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
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Anglo-Chinese  College ;  and  the  recommendation  that 
all  missionaries  report  all  special  gifts  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  Mission  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  these  gifts  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  New 
YorkjWere  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  General  Reference. 

The  redistribution  made  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  North  China,  Central  China,  Foochow,  and 
Hinghua  Missions  were  received,  amended,  and 
adopted. 

Rev.  Franklin  Ohlinger,  of  the  Hinghua  Mission, 
was  recognized  as  a  missionar}'  of  the  Society. 

Permission  was  given  Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  to  re- 
turn from  Japan  on  furlough  on  account  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  his  wife. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  to  Japan 
was  adopted. 

The  outgoing  to  India  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Clancy  was 
authorized  if  he  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  General  Reference,  his  outgoing 
expenses  and  support  for  the  current  year  to  be 
provided  outside  of  the  appropriations. 

The  following  were  approved  as  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  North  India  Conference 
for  1898 :  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  E.  W.  Parker,  F. 
L.  Neeld,  D.  L.  Thoburn,  8.  Knowles,  J.  11.  Mess- 
more,  S.  Paul,  H.  A.  Cutting,  J.  U.  Gill,  W.  Peters, 
W.  A.  Mansell,  T.  J.  Scott,  8.  Tupper,  L.  A.  Core, 
C.  L.  Bare,  II.  L.  Mukerji,  M.  Stephen.  Alternates: 
J.  L.  Humphrey,  J.  W.  Robinson,  W.  R.  Bowen,  A. 
Solomon. 

The  Secretary  for  South  America  was  requested  to 
confer  ^ith  Mr.  H.  8.  Ridings,  of  London,  respecting 
money  he  had  contributed  toward  building  a  native 
church  in  Chili. 

Floyd  C.  Allen  was  appointed  to  school  work  at 
Iquiqne,  Chili. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  and  Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin  were 
request e<l  to  make  reports  to  the  Bounl  on  their 
visit  to  the  missions  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia, 
and  these  reports  were  made  the  onler  of  the  day 
after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  at  the  ni*xt  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

A  memorial  from  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  In  regard  to  arbitration  in  the  Pittsfleld 
will  case  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lands 
and  Legacies  with  all  pai>ers  connectetl  therewith. 

Rev.  N.  Walling  Clark  was  appointed  acting 
Treasurer  of  the  Italy  Mission  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  John  Hurst  was  authorized  to 
assist  him. 

The  following  were  confirmed  as  trustees  of  the 
German  Missi(m  House  Association  for  tlie  Port  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  three  years :  F.  K.  Keller, 
C.  Blank,  H.  Wesemann,  and  E.  Winkler. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  domestic  missions  and  for  the  missions  and 
missionaries  connected  with  Africa,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  and  South  America. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  requested  to  report 
on  the  balances  of  exchange  in  the  missions  at  the 
next  meeting. 


Tidings  from  Ohentn,  Vest  Ghma. 

BY    H.   L.    CANRIOHT,   M.D. 

ALL  branches  of  oup  work  in  Chentu  are  prosper- 
ous. My  medical  work  is  encouraging.  When 
Bishop  Joyce  visited  us  last  year  we  had  about 
finished  rebuilding.  Since  then  (March,  1897)  I  have 
I  been  seeing  patients  three  times  a  week.  The  daily 
average  is  forty-one,  and  I  have  seen  one  thousand 
two  hundred  people  in  nine  months,  and  have  a 
record  of  the  name,  age,  sex,  residence,  occupation, 
and  my  diagnosis  of  each  one.  From  these  I  have 
had  a  goodly  number  of  in-patients,  most  of  them 
being  surgical  cases. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  had  beds  and  bedding  for 
only  ten  in-patients  at  a  time,  but  recently  have  had 
ten  more  beds  made,  which  are  paid  for  by  gifts  to 
the  hospital  from  the  Chinese.  I  now  need  bedding 
for  these  beds. 

I  have  a  good  brick  dispensary,  but  for  hospital 
wards  nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  One  thousand 
dollars  added  to  what  we  have  would  buy  the  land, 
and  two  thousand  dollars  would  put  up  good,  sub- 
stantial buildings  on  it.  Has  not  some  one  a  loved 
one  wliose  memorj*  tliey  would  like  to  perpetuate  in 
this  way  ? 

Last  week  ten  gave  in  their  names  as  inquirers. 
Two  of  them  were  from  the  hospital.  Come  with 
me  and  Brother  Peat  as  we  go  to  baptize  a  little  girl 
who  has  been  a  helpless  cripple  and  sufferer  all  her 
life.  She  has  just  found  her  Saviour,  and  wishes  to 
be  baptized  before  she  goes  home  to  heaven. 

I  wish  you  could  see  an  old  brother  and  sister 
;  here  who  have  recently  found  Jesus.  They  are  very 
happy.  The  sister's  face  shines  with  joy,  and  it  does 
me  gooii  to  see  it  as  she  comes  into  the  dispensary. 
The  brother  is  **  instant  in  season,"  telling  the  good 
news.  He  was  seeking  the  true  doctrine  for  years, 
and  is  now  happy. 

This  is  a  good  field  to  work  in.  I  love  the  work, 
and  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  I  am  only 
accomplishing  about  half  as  much  work  and  doing 
.  half  as  much  good  as  I  could  if  I  had  a  hospital. 

Chentu,  January  11,  1898. 


Olosixig  Exercises  of  the  Peking  TTmyendty. 

BY  W.  A.  P.  MARTIX,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

AMONG  the  items  of  news  from  the  capital  in 
your  last  week's  issue  I  failed  to  discover  any 
reference  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Peking 
(Methodist)  University.  Had  your  "Man  on  the 
Wall "  UM)ked  down  from  the  Hat-ta  Gate  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Inst,  he  might  have  seen  the 
college  compound  gayly  illuminated  and  the  col- 
lege chapel  (one  of  the  best  buildings  in  Peking) 
crowded  with  a  mixed  audience  of  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  Ha*l  he  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  (sup- 
posing he  had  a  ticket)  he  might  have  heard  some 
excellent  music,  both  Instrumental  and  vocal. 
"  Poetry,  Manners,  and  Music  "  form  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  Confucius.  Our  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity neglect  none  of  the  three  ;  but  they  go  much 
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farther,  not  merely  teaching  languages  never 
dreamt  of  by  the  Chinese  sage,  but  sciences  that  lay 
equally  beyond  his  range.  Orations  and  dialogues 
in  good  English  proved  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents in  both,  and  some  good  speeches  in  Chinese 
gave  evidence  that  an  old  language  may  be  made 
to  convey  new  ideas.  The  students  number  over  a 
hundred,  and  the  wonder  is  that  with  such  oppor- 
tunities in  reach  the  doors  of  the  institution  are 
not  thronged  with  multitudes  of  enterprising  youths. 
As  it  is,  applications  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  this  fine  school  will  before  many 
years  be  recognized  as  a  focus  for  the  new  lights  of 
the  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  North  China 
College  at  Tung-chow,  whose  professors  and  stu- 
dents assisted  in  the  musical  part  of  the  program 
on  this  occasion,  showing  how  thoroughly  a  gener- 
ous rivalry  in  a  good  cause  is  consistent  with  cordial 
friendship  and  active  cooperation. — Rking  and  Tien- 
tsin Times,  January  29,  1898. 


Problems  Oonnected  with  the  Ohili  ICflsion. 

BY  REV.    HENRY   L.  WILLIAMS. 

CHURCH  MISSIONS  in  foreign  fields  have  given 
the  Church  at  home  much  food  for  thought  from 
time  to  time.  The  Chill  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  not  been  behind  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth 
that,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  importance  as 
compared  with  the  other  vast  fields  of  missionary 
effort,  it  has  called  for  more  study  and  reflection,  on 
account  of  its  being  carried  on  according  to  a  plan 
differing  from  usual  methods  of  missionary  labor. 

In  recent  times,  more  especially,  has  the  Chili 
Mission  occupied  not  a  little  attention  and  excited 
no  small  interest  among  the  Christian  friends  in  the 
home  land. 

For  some  time  it  seemed,  indeed,  doubtful  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  work  would  eventually  be  taken 
over  by  the  Missionary  Society  since  in  spite  of  the 
noble  oflers  of  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  So- 
ciety questions  of  such  moment  concerning  the 
holding  of  the  property  appeared  to  be  involved  that 
the  rejection  of  the  offers  seemed  almost  inevitable. 

That  question,  however,  has  been  definitely  settled 
at  last.  The  Church  has  taken  over  the  responsibil- 
ity, and,  if  the  Church  papers  voice  the  opinion  of 
home  Christians,  all  rejoice  at  the  result. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  work  In  Chili 
will  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Church  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  its  recent  acquisition  in  many  respects. 

The  Gospel  is  making  glorious  strides  in  this 
southern  land.  Hundreds  are  coming  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  leaving  the  depths  of  vice  and  im- 
morality, escaping  from  the  **  Egypt "  of  Romish 
superstition  and  idolatry  to  serve  the  Lord  in  new- 
ness of  life  and  enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  cause  for  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  **  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,"  un- 
fortunately "  the  laborers  are  few."  There  is  room 
for  many  workers— men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 


possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
who  will  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel. 

Few  are  the  preachers  in  active  service  and  means 
are  scarce,  while  new  places  are  continually  offering 
scope  for  evangelistic  work. 

With  growing  work  responsibilities  increase,  and 
needs  deeply  felt  long  ago  are  being  more  empha- 
sized. Among  others  Is  the  necessity  of  providing 
education  for  the  children  of  our  converts. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  still  in  evidence,  and  ever  will  be,  **  The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  The  members 
of  our  churches  are,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  of 
the  poor  class,  who  can  afford  to  spend  but  little  on 
the  education  of  their  children,  much  as  they  desire 
to  afford  them  privileges  in  this  respect  which  have 
never  fallen  to  their  own  lot. 

A  free  elementary  education  is  provided  by  the 
government ;  but,  since  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
state  religion  and  the  Romish  Catechism  forms  no 
insigniificant  part  of  the  school  course,  the  Protes- 
tant parents,  naturally,  do  not  desire  their  children 
to  remain  under  such  influence. 

Further,  not  only  from  their  fellow-scholars,  but 
even  from  the  teachers,  the  children  of  Protestant 
parents  would  be  subject  to  bitter  persecution  ;  and 
that  forms  an  additibnal  reason  why  they  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  free  education  provided  by 
the  state. 

What  can  we  do  for  these  children  ?  While  they 
need  a  secular  education  to  fit  them  for  life,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  if  they  are  to  become  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  near  future ;  if 
they  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  superstition,  idol- 
atry, and  immorality  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
they  need  to  be  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  Christian 
influences ;  they  must  needs  be  educated  by  Chris- 
tian teachers  whose  precept  and  example  shall  al- 
ways tell  on  the  right  side. 

How  can  we  accomplish  this  ?  The  schools  of  our 
Mission  form  the  very  soul  of  the  self-supporting 
plan.  From  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  schools,  it 
is  expected,,  the  pastors  in  active  Gospel  work  shall 
be  paid  their  salaries. 

The  better  to  secure  the  financial  success  of  the 
schools,  in  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  it 
may  have  been  necessary  or  advisable  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  upper  or  moneyed  class  of  society  ; 
and'that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  necessitates 
fixing  the  school  fees  at  a  figure  which  makes  them 
prohibitive  absolutely  to  all  but  that  class.  Thus 
the  needs  of  our  people,  in  respect  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  remain  quite  unprovided  for  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  those  on  the  field  are 
unable  to  alter  or  improve  this  condition,  much  as 
we  should  wish  to  supply  this  cr)ing  want  in  the 
best  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  if  directly  appealed  to, 
might  give  just  the  help  we  so  much  need.  Any  ef- 
fort in  that  direction  would,  we  are  assured,  be 
abundantly  crowned  with  glorious  results  in  the 
Master's  cause. 


Personals^  NoteSy  Etc. 
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FenonalB,  Hotes,  Etc. 

A  NEW  baby  boy  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  JellisoD  at  Nanking,  China,  on  Februar}- 1. 

Floyd  C.  Allen  sailed  last  month  to  reinforce  our 
Mission  at  Iquiqae,  Chili. 

Bishop  Thobam  left  India  for  England  March  26, 
His  address  is  care  Wm.  Watson  &  Co.,  7  Waterloo 
Place,  London,  8.  W.,  England. 

Miss  Laura  Hanzlik,  who  has  been  in  China  six 
and  a  half  years,  sailed  from  Shanghai  February  25, 
returning  on  furlough  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Schilling,  who  went  to  Burma  in  1893, 
Is  returning  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  has  been  transferred  from  the  Bengal- 
Burma  to  the  Newark  Conference. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin  arrived  in  New 
York  March  25,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months, 
visiting  our  missions  in  eastern  Asia.  Dr.  Baldwin 
reports  a  wonderful  development  of  our  missions  in 
nearly  every  field. 

Bishop  Joyce  arrived  in  New  York  April  1,  after 
nearly  two  years'  absence  in  eastern  Asia,  hanng 
presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  West  China  once, 
and  at  the  Annual  Meetings  in  Central  China,  North 
China,  Foochow,  Hinghua,  Korea,  and  Japan  twice. 

Bishop  Hartzell  reached  New  York  March  30,  after 
an  absence  of  16  months  and  traveling  46,000  miles, 
of  which  over  7,000  were  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
He  reports  splendid  openings  for  self-supporting 
missions  in  Southeast  Africa.  He  returns  to  report 
to  the  Church  what  he  has  found  in  Africa  and  his 
plans  for  the  future. 

Bishop  Fobs  arrived  in  Philadelphia  April  13,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  missions  in  India  and 
Malaysia,  where  he  joined  with  Bishop  Thoburn  in 
presiding  over  the  Conferences.  He  sees  in  these 
countries  marvelous  opportunities  for  successful 
mission  work.  If  money  and  men  are  furnished  the 
gathering  will  be  very  large. 

The  Mission  in  India  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in 
the  death,  on  February  13, 1898,  at  Sitapur,  of  Dr. 
Peachy  T.  Wilson.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1832, 
and  was  appointed  missionary  to  India  in  1862.  He 
arrived  in  India  January  20, 1863,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  except  during  some  short 
furloughs  in  America,  he  was  a  faithful  and  success- 
ful missionary  in  India. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Missiouarv  Societv,  arrived  at  his  home  in  Baltimore 
on  April  13,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  in 
which,  in  comi)any  with  Bishop  Foss,  he  traveled 
around  the  world,  visiting  the  missions  in  India, 
Malaysia,  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  time  was  given 
to  India,  where  Dr.  Goucher  and  his  wife  have  sup- 
ported many  native  schools  and  students. 

Rev.  Edward  James  writes  from  Nanking,  China : 
"  Several  students  having  dropped  out,  we  had  but 
one  graduate  from  the  university  this  year.  The 
Girls'  School  graduated  two  girls,  giving  them  red 
silk  diplomas.     These  are  the  first  from  the  school. 


Kiukiang  Institute  graduated  four  men.  No  new 
students  whose  board  is  not  fully  provided  for  will 
be  admitted  to  the  university  this  year,  and  the  least 
promising  of  those  formerly  receiving  board  free  will 
be  dismissed.  The  school  has  attained  such  a  stand- 
ing that  we  no  longer  need  offer  free  board." 

Rev.  Edward  James  reports  that  at  Ho  Cheo,  Cen- 
tral China  Mission,  a  most  wonderful  work  is 
opening.  The  interest,  formerly  confined  to  the 
boatmen,  is  spreading  to  laborers,  artisans,  and  mer- 
chants in  the  city.  A  list  of  a  score  of  names  has 
already  been  received  as  applicants  for  membership, 
and  fully  fifty  more  are  inquirers.  The  native 
preacher  at  this  place  is  supported  by  special  gifts. 

Rev.  T.  Hasegawa  writes  from  Hirosaki,  Japan,  to 
Dr.  M.  C.  Harris,  February  1, 1898 ;  **  I  am  still  here 
in  Hirosaki,  working  in  Tooginjuku,  and  here  In  the 
Gospel  night  school.  Rev.  R.  P.  Alexander  also 
teaches  in  the  school.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  three  gracious  revivals.  The  second  one  was 
started  by  our  young  men  last  July  while  the  preachers 
were  away  attending  Conference.  The  third,  which 
has  just  closed,  was  also  among  the  young  men,  but 
this  spark  of  fire  from  above  fired  the  whole  Church. 
We  had  meetings  that  continued  for  three  weeks, 
and  which  resulted  in  more  than  fifty  conversions, 
chiefiy  young  i)eople  in  our  schools.  Surely  the 
seed  of  the  genuine  Gospel  is  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  our  young  people.'* 

Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  writes  from  Foochow:  "In  and 
about  the  city  of  Foochow,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  of  my  schools  are  located,  we  have  not  a 
lady  missionary  who  can  devote  her  entire  time  to 
evangelistic  work.  Misses  Bonafield,  Jewell,  and 
Wilkinson  have  school  and  orphanage  work  which 
requires  the  greater  i)art  of  their  time.  Drs, 
Masters,  Lyon,  and  Hu  should  have  two  coworkers 
for  strictly  evangelistic  work.  In  the  thousands  of 
homes  represented  in  my  schools  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  mothers  and  daughters  who  are  un- 
saved. I  cannot  go  to  these  homes  and  teach  them 
of  Christ  even  if  I  had  the  time.  My  teachers  can- 
not. Custom  will  not  allow  it.  We  must  have  lady 
missionaries  and  Bible  women  for  this  work.  I 
want  two  consecrated  women,  who  have  a  burden 
of  soul  for  the  salvation  of  China,  to  come  to  Foo- 
chow next  September  or  October,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  evangelistic  work  in 
my  pupils'  homes,  to  give  the  bread  of  life  to  these 
perishing  mothers  and  daughters.  Dear  sisters,  if 
the  society  has  not  the  money  to  send  you  out  come 
any  way.  If  you  have  not  the  money  yourselves  get 
some  friend  or  society  to  furnish  it.  Will  not  some 
one  support  a  lady  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  the 
understanding  that  she  devotes  her  time  to  evangel- 
istic work  within  the  localities  where  my  schools  are 
located  ?  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  com- 
fortably support  a  lady  one  year.  She  can  live  in 
the  ladies'  home  and  have  the  same  privileges  of 
those  who  are  now  on  the  field.  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  respond  ?  Who  will  come  ?  Who  will  send  ?  " 


.Spioial  Notices,  Etc. 


An  Hzperiment. 
Tbk  Bendicg  oC  the  Gosi-el  is  All  Lahds  fwe  lo 
paslorB  i»  oD  expcrinicDt.  It  goes  lo  them  tree  for 
olio  year  from  Mny  1.  It  will  be  (.'ODtinuedttee  after 
Unit  time  If  the  pasloraivill  secure  new  sabscriboni 
tor  It.  In  uh)-  ulmrrh  lliero  are  si>r<^r»l  iwrsooH  who 
will  aiiliscrlbe  for  il  and  pay  tho  dollur,  If  asked  by 
Ibu  pastor.  Who  will  send  Ihe  largeet  list  1  Tho 
[laslors  can  scuU  tlic  nuinea  at  once  bdcI  pay  at  Con- 
Payment  &om  Faeton  wbo  Iiave  been  Snbtoriben. 

Pahtoiis  who  liuve  bten  wiliacribera  (orlJiiBrEL  rN 
.\].L  L.i»ti>9  are  cipoi'ted  (<i  pay  thirty-llici*  oeiits 
forlheJanuory,  Fi-bniarj',  Mari:h,Bn<l  April  imiubcrs 
o[  18W),  and  also  whateTcr  they  may  be  owIdk  (ur 
previous  mimbere  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year- 
It  will  greatly  acoom modal <■  Ihe  Missionary  Bocluiy 
If  lbs  amouDt  due  shall  bu  promplly  furwardcU  In 
Enton  &  MaiiiB,  who  pubUsh  the  immmlne  fortUe 
tllsslonary  S»c)eiy. 

Free  to  Snppliea. 

Tns  GosPKi,  IS  All  Ijsus  will  bf  senl  frto  l« 
such  "  Biippllps  "  In  ei«;B  CuuttirBrrc;  in  ILk  Cullei] 
States  whOHu  uoines  and  addreHSes  am  forwarded  1u 
Eaton  ft  Mains  by  their  prcaldlni^  elders  wllb  reconi' 
mciidatiion  thai  tho  imisMKliu'  bi-  aout  Iheni, 

Bank  NmuberL 
A  f  Ew  of  the  inontlily  baok  uuinbers  uf  Qospbl  v* 
All  Lajids  can  bo  turnlsbedal  tbe  raleut  too  cebliB 
cocli.  Bound  volumca  for  years  from  1881  to  1808 
ean  bo  furnished  :  IWl-ISHl,  at  fQ  a  year,  postage 
IHild  1  ISDa-lltin.  lit  ei.TTi  a  your,  p"»lHge  i>8ld. 

Preserve  the  Megaime. 
Ix  each  number  of  the  iiiu»uzliio  will  bv  found 
matter  towhifli  ri;(iirenL'u Kill  lK.-iiiiu1elDsubsei|uent 
1bsuc«,  and  It  will  ba  found  helpful  to  have  the  nnni- 
bere  where  Ibcy  can  bo  readily  consnlled.  H  copies 
are  dralrird  tn  bo  used  tn  secnrlug  new  subscribers 
they  will  be  fornnrded  tree. 

Bitentatioual  Hisdotuuy  ITnitm. 

Tne  Fifleenili  Annual  Meinln);  of  Ibu  Intemallonal 
Missionary  Union  will  ba  held  at  CUfton  Sprtnga, 
N.  K.,  Jnnu  6-14,  \fm.  All  missionaries,  whether 
retired  or  la  active  K'rvlce,  are  ctlgiblo  to  momber- 
ihip,  and  entitlei)  lo  tree  entertainment.  Other  per- 
sunn  wishing  lu  attend  t^an  neeure  board  at  llie  Sanl- 
larium  or  In  the  village  at  low  rates.  For  further 
tntormallon  address  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer,  Cllflon 
Springs,  X.  Y. 

Hisaionarj  Tolnnteeis. 
Mk.  Mootir  Bpeiililrig  Ipitrlyof  missionary  Volun- 
teers, said:  "0(h!  diira  not  waijE  everybody  lo  go  to 
China  or  India.  There  are  (wvera!  thousand  pwple 
waiting  to  go.  not  a  quarter  of  whom,  I  think, 
arti  (It  to  go.  No  man  U  HI  lo  go  to  India  tf  he  can 
go  anywhere  else.    When  he  feeU  'Woe  is  ms  It  I  do 


uot  preach  the  Gospel  In  India,'  then  11  Is  time  for 
him  lo  go.  People  go  to  a  misdonary  meeting  and 
get  stirred  up,  and  pledge  themselTea  lu  go  lo  a 
foreign  field  under  the  induence  of  Boniing  speeches. 
I  have  a  sou  eighteen  yeftn  old,  and  I  do  not  want 
blin  to  get  etirrt-d  up,  and  Ibeu  say,  'J  am  going  to 
India  or  Atrlea.'    t  want  Gul  lo  call  blm  and  not  n. 


Bnddbirt  Vorahip. 

Db.  G.  p.  Pa^TEco^TBnyE: '■lonii'Kak^luBiid- 
dhlsl  dCTOlee,  who  was  vitpimusly  lurnlnslibpraicr 
wheel,  to  wbom  he  was  pmylug.  tils  answer  H-tus 
To  Hiihaly.'  1  supposo  of  eonrw  wiUi  aenpllol  '>*.' 
1  Lbeu  ashed  him  lorwlmt  he  was  praying.  Towhicli 
lie  replied,  seQlcutlously,  'jV.Mi»j/,'  Again  1  su|tjM>BB 
with  acaplial  >N.'  If  worshiping  au  idol  ot  on  ex- 
tinct man  and  making  mlllionii  of  prayvrs  lu  5o- 
boily  for  Nothing  can  eonutiiule  a  ri'llglon,  tlma 
Buddhism  in  Us  pcipiihtr  form  Is  vry  r<^llgiuiis." 


Beoommended  Book& 

MMIht  ICA.Vr  „r  llWk  n  .V::,  By  E.lilli  Smith 
Daris.  Published  by  the  Fleming  11.  It<'\t^l1  Com- 
pany. Price,  I.'i  cents.  Wo  hai'e  here  a  story  tliat 
is  Intended  to  uhow  what  thrlstlaolty  and  education 
are  doing  In  the  South  to  nialce  reHned  and  eultored 
men  from  those  who  were  once  slaves  or  the  cblldrcii 
of  slaves.  It  pleads  fiir  tho  recognition  of  reflne- 
tnent,  talent,  and  Chrislianiiy,  wherever  t»uud,  Itre- 
speollve  of  color. 

CbriManitg  aid  l/it  PmipiM  of  Jfaii  m  ll!<utnitid 
by  Xodem  MiaioHt.  By  ProfcMor  W,  Douglas  Mae- 
licuiie,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Published 
by  Ihc  Fleming  Q.  Rcvell  Company.  Price,  tLSS. 
The  author  outlines  the  kind  of  facta  which  throw 
light  upon  the  work  of  ChHsiianily  in  mission  lands. 
lliere  are  chapttrrs  on  the  Vnlversallsiu  ot  Chris- 
tianity, The  Missionary  as  Pioneer  and  Translator. 
Tliu  Missionary  and  Education,  The  Mia^ionary  and 
Belt-sacrlflce,  The  Missionary  and  CliiUiatlou,  The 
Missionary  and  other  Rellgioiis,  The  MlMlonory  w  » 
Saviour,  Christlanliy  und  Hainan  FrogreM.  Il  la 
on  able  presentallon  of  ilie  subject. 

ApottolSe  and  JCoJen.  .WMiVmi.  By  Rev.  Chalmer* 
ManlD,  A.M.  Publlaiiwl  by  llie  Fleming  II.  RevuU 
Company.  l*rice,  tl.  Thesp  nro  lectures  deUvtred 
In  the  spring  of  181)5  before  the  siodenis  of  Prince- 
ton Theuioicical  Spinlnary.  The  leclarcs  are  on  the 
PrlQclpleis,  Problems,  Methods,  and  Results  of  both 
Apostollu  am]  Modem  Missions,  and  present  many 
valuable  ihoughts.  The  author  says,  in  couctnslon : 
"There  were  in  all  healbendom,  when  the  century 
of  misslDns  began,  less  than  'jOO  missionaries  and 
oO,noo  converts :  when  it  closed  (In  18W6|  there  were 
8,000  missionaries,  BO.flOO  nailve  evangelisls,  one 
stub  of  whom  were  ordalneil :  6,T00  chnrclies,  and 
TAn,OnO  llilug  church  moiubvrs,  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  Chrtstian  commnnlty  of  not  less  than  a,000,000. 
Acknowledge,  aa  we  must,  that  the  converts  and 
Churches  of  to-day  are  not  perfect  any  more  than 
were  those  of  New  TeBlomcnl  times,  they  yet  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  them." 


Jin  Insurance  proposition 


of  importance  to  every  young  man  in  the  minis-     ^^ 
try  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be 
sent  to  all  interested^  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  for  it,  giving  their 


Name, t  Age, 


G)nference, ,  Charge, 


P.  O.  Address^. 


.State, 


and  inclosing  same  to 

'^INSURANCE  BUREAW 

Care  Advertising  Department, 
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MISSIONARY  SUCCESS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


BT  REV.   H.  G. 
RepresentatlTiT  of  Eighth  DIslrlct 

THE  success  that  bus  attended  the  work 
done  under  the  aiispi<;es  <>r  ourMiiiHion- 
ary    Society   Is    very    grutiFyiog,    aod,    if 

ally  known, 
would  doubt- 


Neither 
1  to  "go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  GoBp<'l  to  eVery  ci-entiirc," 
nor  pathetic  represents  ion:^  of  the  <legrHded 
coDditioaof  the  heathen  who  "in  his  blind- 
ness bows  down  to  woo<i  and  stone,"  norev 
the  divine  fissiirancu  that  tho  kintjduiii><  «t 
this  world  shall  eventually  become  the  king- 
doms  of  our  Lord,  will  appeal  so  forcibly  tc 
the  Christian  business  man  as  will  a  simplt 
showing  of  the  results  of  the  work.  He 
wants  his  contribution  to  go  where  it  will  bo 
most  effective  for  gimd,  and  if  he  can  bo 
convinced  that  money  given  to  the  mission- 
ary cause  will  aeeomplish  more  for  the 
coaverslon  of  sinners  and  the  propagation 
of  the  principles  of  righteousness  than  if  ex- 
pended elsewhere,  he  will  cheerfully  invest 
in  thU  cause. 

But  comparatively  few  of  our  business 
men  are  awaro  of  the  remarkable  sucmss  at 
our  missionary  work  at  home  anil  ubroail. 
They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  oppur- 


JAOKSON,  D.D., 

In  General  MISHlanary  CommltlM. 
I  tunity  to  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the 
ISoclety,  and  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
I  by  the  pastor  at  the  time  of  taking  the  col- 
I  lection  for  missioua  seldom  deals  si>eciflcally 
with  this  feature. 

I  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  missionary 
labor  with  those  of  the  regulai*  work  of  the 
Church  in  our  own  country  is  not  devoid  of 
interest,  and  certainly  justifies  the  expendi- 
ture made  In  Iiehulf  of  Gospel  proj>agation  in 
tlie  "regions  Ijeyond."  It  Is  now  fifty  years  • 
since  our  missions  to  the  heathen  were  be- 
gun—taking the  work  in  China,  commenced 
in  ItvlT,  us  the  beginning  of  our  effort  In  that 
direction.  This  is  fair,  inasmuch  as  the 
work  In  Africa,  Itegun  in  IH3<>,  was  confined 
to  Liberia,  among  English -sjien king  colo- 
nists from  tills  country ;  and  that  In  Buenos 
Ayres,  S(mth  America,  two  years  later,  was 
likewise  among  English-sp<'akingChristians, 
no  more  the  subjects  of  nilssionary  labor 
than  are  the  pcoph;  of  this  countiy. 

After  fifty  years  the  number  "f  memliers 
and  probationers  In  ourmission  fleldsubrond 
and  among  non- English- speaking  people  in 
the  United  States  is  244,373,  while  the  num- 


!  Im-T  of  convereions  during  the  past  year,  ac- 
I'linling  to  a  very    iiu-oiupletc  report,  was 

:  18,-261  in  the  for<<ign  field  alone. 

When  we  consiiler  the  time  reijulivd  for 
missionaries  to  leurn  tlie  hinguaf^re.  the  in- 

I  numerable  obstacles  to  1«>  overcome  l)efore 
effiH-tive  work  can  iTully  iH'gin,  and  tlie 
sUiwness  of  growth  during  tho  first  years  in 
a  work  of  this  miture,  we  can  but  regard 
this  n-sult  ns  iruly  maiTclous. 

After  fifty  yi'Ui-s  of  51ethi>dist  propaganda 
in  the  Unlh'd  Stales,  with  n  suc<-css  uni- 
versally con!»liien>d  phenimienal,  the  num- 
lH-ri)f  memlH'rs  an<l  pmliatloiiers  was  240,- 
lP-i4— not  as  miiny  by  ».44H  as  ivsulted  from 
the  sami'  nunilH>r  of  yeai-s  in  missionary 
effort.     Few  appreciate  the  fact   that  the 

I  work  of   the    Metlunllst   Kpiscoixd  Church 


242  That  ''  Sage-Honai'tng  Infutitute!'^ 


among  heathen  and  non-Christian  people  in  the  last  decade  by  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
has  bern  more  fruitful  than  among  those  of  tion,  borne  forward  by  the  enterprise  of 
our  own  country  during  the  first  half  cen- <  European  nations ! 

tury  of  effort  in  these  respective  fields.  \  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Nevertheless,  such  appears  to  be  the  case.  ;  Dark  Continent.  The  change  wrought  in 
But  beginnings  are  proverbially  difficult,  the  material  condition  of  the  continent  will 
"  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs."  Especially  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  a  con*espond- 
is  Xhxs>  true  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  ing  change  in  its  social  and  spiritual  eondi- 
Months,  and  even  years,  of  faithful  labor  i  tion,  and  it  requires  no  special  prophetic 
may  elapse  before  a  single  convert  is  gained,   gift  to  enable  one  to  see  that  the  redemption 


A    second  is   won    more    readily,  then    a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  as  every  true  convert 


of  Africa  draweth  nigh. 
Somewhat  similar  agencies  are  at  work  in 


becomes  a  missionary  to  others  the  increase  China.  The  long  dream  of  the  Celestial  has 
is  consUmtly  more  rapid.  It  Is  by  geometri- 1  been  dispelled  by  a  rude  awakening,  and  he 
cal  ratio  the  word  of  God  multiplies.  Taking  is  learning  that  the  measures  and  methods 
the  growth  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  ,  of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  are 
America  during  the  second  period  of  fifty  i  wholly  imequal  to  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
years  as  an  indication  of  what  may  l)e  ex-  ent  age.  No  nation  that  w^orships  its  ances- 
pected  in  mission  fields,  we  may  safely  tors  can  keep  pace  with  modern  progress, 
predict  a  membership  there  of  at  least  two  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  China 
millions  within  tlu»  next  half  century  by  the  must  embrace  Christianity  or  cease  to  be  as 
regular  rate  of  increase.  an  empire.     Her  wisest  statesmen  are  be- 

But  we  have  reason  to  look  for  extraor-  ginning  to  see  this,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
dinary  agencies  to  help  in  the  work  of  evnn-  missionaries  will  meet  with  a  more  conlial 
gelizati(>n  during  this  period.  The  great  welcome,  and  the  Gospel  preachers  will 
Powers  of  the  world  are  alert  and  active,  find  rea<lier  access  to  the  hearts  'Of  the 
True,  they  are  governed  by  motives  of  self-   people. 

interest  in  most  cases;  nevertheless,  by  their '  Meanwhile  the  Church  should  stand  pre- 
operatioiis,  the  way  is  opened  for  the  Gos-  pared,  with  abimdant  resources  on  hand,  to 
pel,  and  the  selfishness,  and  even  the  wrath  take  advantage  of  every  favorable  oppor- 
of  men,  are  mad<*  to  contribute  to  the  ex-  tunity  that,  in  the  providence  of  Goil,  may 
tension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  arise,  to  extend  the  realm  of  the  Prince  of 

How  the  light  has  bt^en  let  in  upon  Africa   Peace. 
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THAT  "SAGE-HONORING  INSTITUTE.'' 

BY  A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D.,  LL-D. 

N  The  Chinese  Rerarder  oi  3  avwxvLvy  l^yl^'d^y   moriam  **  says  that  the  elder  Mr.  Reid  was 


published  in  Shanghai,  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  paper  writtt^n  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  in  which  he  form  ally  announces  to  the 


descen<led  from  a  noble  Scotch-English  fam- 
ily;  educated  in  New  York  University;  was 
a  teacher  for  **  forty  years  "  by  invitation  of 


Chinese  people  the  death  of  his  father,  which  !  the  Kiao-T'ang;  that  he  taught  that  "trans- 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  2, ;  forming  virtue  must  come  primarily  from 


1897.  Mr.  Reid  is  now  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  founding 
of  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  city  of 
Peking,  China,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
**  The  Sage-Honoring  Institute." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Reid 
issued  a  formal  announcement  of  that  event 
in  Chinese,  in  which  he  extols  his  father's 
virtues  without  ev(»n  indicating  that  he  was 
a  Christian.    Indeed,  any  Chinaman  reading 


heaven ;  heaven  begets  the  people ;  the  peo- 
ple serve  heaven  as  a  father."  "What  is  to 
be  learned  is  a  conforinitv  of  the  whole  na- 
ture  to  heaven ;  what  is  to  be  cherished  is 
universal  love  and  pat<*rnal  kindness ;  what 
is  to  be  done  as  service  is  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  alms.**  He  also  taught  "that 
Chinese  Confucianism  makes  the  finest  dis- 
tinction between  heaven  and  men,  and  that 
imless  the  student  of  roetiiphysics  becomes 


the  document  would  certfdnly  conclude  that  thoroughly  versed  in  Chinese  classics  he 
Mr.  Reid's  father,  tliough  an  American,  was  ;  will  never  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Hall  of 
a  high-grade  Confucianist.     The  "In  Me-  Holy  Men  [Sagt»s]." 
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Further,  the  eider  Mr.  Reid  taught  his  China  in  1893,  concerning  the  spirit  of  corn- 
son  to  **  put  into  practice  the  teachings  of  promise  that  stealthily,  and  jHjrhaps  quite 
Chinese  literature  ih  connection  with  the  unconsciously,  creeps  into  Christian  mis- 
whole  of  the  Chinese  classics.*'  Mr.  Reid  sionaries  who  are  brought  into  somewhat  in- 
further  says  that  his  father  was  **  conscious  timate  pt^rsonal  relations  with  the  govern- 
that  his  spirit  would  return  to  heaven  and  ment  officials  and  the  literati  of  China.  He 
not  be*annlhilated.  Our  doctrine  says  that  came  across  a  missionary*,  who  had  been 
in  addition  to  this  there  is  the  animal  soul  many  years  in  the  country,  who  was  ready 
which  descends  and  rises  again.  As  my  to  advocate  the  reception  of  men  into  the 
father  was  born  a  good  man  it  is  right  that  Christian  Church  who  are  practically  polyg- 
he  should  enjoy  this  great  happiness.  Then  amists  and  ancestor  worshipers,  without 
I  have  examined  the  Chinese  classics,  and  abandoning  either.  He  had  a  long  conver- 
they  speak  of  *  the  ascent  and  descent  as  if  sation  with  a  missionaiy  of  forty  years' 
present'  I  flrmly  believe,  for  there  is  evi-  standing  who  held  that  the  union  of  Confu- 
dence,  that  my  father's  spiritual  form  comes  danism  and  Christianity  was  necessary  in 
into  the  dwelling  of  his  descendants  and  se-  oi-der  to  make  a  |>erfect  system  of  religion, 
cretly  helps  them.  From  henceforth  I  shall  and  claimed  that  the  former  treats  of  human 
hope  to  meet  him  in  some  trance  or  vision,  relations  and  obligations  and  the  latter  of 
although  I  am  now  cut  off  from  the  soun<l  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  and 
of  his  voice  and  the  sight  of  his  counte-  that  if  combined  it  would  constitute  the 
nance."  most  j^erffct  n'ligion  the  world  has   ever 

In  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  th«'re  is  not  a  wonl  known.     Indee<l.  by  prolonged  familiarity 

that  indicates  that  either  the  elder  or  younger  with  the   vices    as  well  as  the    beliefs   of 

Beid  had  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ  paganism  there  is  danger  of  unconscious 

or  that  there  is  any  such  person  in  the  imi-  moral  deterioration  which  only  a  deep  and 

verse.    Indeed,  the  literati  of  China  would  intense  spiritual  exjKjrience  and  lij^e  can  suc- 

be  led  to  believe  that  both  father  and  son  '  cessfully  resist. 

were  first-class,  full-fledged  Confucianists,  ■     If  Mr.  Reid's  eulogy-  of  his  father  is  a  tnie 

needing  only  the  dark  complexion,  native  indication  of  his  faith  and  of  the  puryK>se  he 

costume,  and    the   cue  to  constitute  them  entertains  in  establishing  his  **8ag#>Honor- 

full-fledged  Chinese.      Judging  from    this  ing  Institute/'  the  mon-  signally  he  fails  in 

document,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  his  undertaking  t\w  Ix'tter  it  will  In*  for  the 

that  Mr.  Reid  has  become  more  of  a  Con-  cause  of  Christianity  in  China.    A  l<»ng  list 

fucianist  than  a  Christian  in  doctrine,  and  of  names  of  eminent  ecclesiastics  is  printed 

that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  he  should  in  the  Netr  I'/.r/.-  f^>tierrrr  and  otlnr  paf»ers 

establish  the  institution  with  the  title  "  Sage-  indorsing  Mr.  Reid's  new  enter[»rise.     The 

Honoring  Institute,"  but  not  in  the  name  of  writer  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  if 

Christianitj'.  these  eeele>instics  had  examined  carefully 

This  apparent  partial  conversion  of  Mr.  into  the  views  of  tlie  founder  of  the  new  in- 

Reid  to  Confucianism  reminds  the  writer  of  stitntion   thry  would   not  have  so   readily 

facts  that  came  to  his  knowledge  wiien  in  given  it  their  in<l«'rsement. 


IS  IT   XOTIIIXG    TO  YOr? 

BY   HELEN   E.    R\SMrsflF.N'. 

LOOKING  out  over  the  masses  who  were  jug  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  he  said, 
assembled  to  hear  him  near  tlie  histor-  "The  field  i*  tli*-  world:"  and  his  last  in- 
leal  Sea  of  Galil*'**  tvr.ifving,  pr<»bablv,  stnietir.n  was. '-fJo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
every  nation  and  [>^*ople  f)n  this  earth  <^»r  any  [»reae!i  the  (ri»\t*'\  t^  every  creature,  le 
that  should  exist  the  Master  stretched  shall  \>^  witne-^e*  r.f  me  .  .  .  unto  the  ut- 
forth  his  hand^  and  said  to  the  di^eij>h>s,  termo^t  j^art-- *»f  the  earth." 
"The  harvest  truly  is  ph-nteons,  but  th^'  Then-fon-  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
laborers  an.' few ;  pray  ye  therefor^  thely>nl  Clirist  is  neeessarily  aggressive,  and  if  not 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  -end  forth  la>K)r-  at'gressiv*-  it  U  nothing.  Christ  died  to  save 
ers  into  his  harvest."  the  ungodly  throughout  the  world.  Jew  and 
Again,  when  they  asked  tr>  know  th^'  mean-  Gentile,  and  his  tnie  followers  must  engage 
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in  the  warfare  against  "principalities, 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.** 

**  Peace  on  earth  "  will  come  to  the  whole 
earth  through  Christ,  even  as  it  now  comes 
to  every  believing  soul ;  but  **  Woe  unto 
them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,"  who  look  on 
the  untold  millions  of  their  fellow-men  now 
sitting  in  heathen  darkness,  and,  with  folded 
arms,  say,  coldly  and  indiflferently,  "It is 
nothing  to  me." 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  thousands  of 
souls  pass  from  time  to  eternity  with  ever>' 
breath  you  draw,  who  never  heard  the 
blessed  Gospel  on  which  your  hopes  of 
heaven  and  eternity  are  grounded— this 
Gospel  which  has  cost  you  nothing  and 
given  you  everj'thing  ? 

Behold,  all  ye  that  pass  by,  the  millions  of 
caste-enthralled,  superstitious,  benighted 
people  of  India  who  are  turning  to  the 
Light  in  such  large  numbers  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  few  missionaries  to  instinct 
them.  See  the  starving  children  stiinding 
at  the  mission  gates,  too  young  to  care  for 
caste  or  religion,  pleading  to  be  taken  in 
where  they  may  grow  up  into  Christian  men 
and  women,  but,  because  of  your  ease,  thou- 
sands are  turned  away  to  die  of  starvation 
or  from  degradation.  Is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  the  cries  of  these  children  rise  to 
heaven,  pleading  in  vain  for  a  share  in  the 
blessing  taught  you  at  your  mother's  knee  ? 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  ancient  and 
learned  nations — who,  as  some  writer  naively 
expressed  it,  were  holding  their  conventional 
tea  parties  when  our  ancestors  were  eating 
each  other— now  turn  their  faces  westward, 
and  humbly  say,  "Send  us  more  mission- 
aries to  teach  us  ?  ** 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  millions  of  foot- 
bound,  custom-bound,  Satan-bound  souls 
from  the  Celestial  Empire  thus  cry  in  vain 
because  the  missionary  treasuries  are  de- 
pleted and  they  must  go  down  to  their  graves 
in  the  terrors  of  darkness  ? 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  the  doors  of  the 
immense  continent  of  Africa  stand  open 
wide  for  the  light  of  the  Gospel — that  its 
rich  valleys  are  teeming  with  living  souls  to 
whom  God  is  but  a  name  and  Satan  a  reality 
ever  present  and  ever  dreaded  and  feared  ? 

If  you  doubt  the  effect  of  Gospel  teaching 
on  these  savages  look  at  the  Zulus  and  Hot- 
tentots, who  fifty  years  ago  waged  cruel 
wars  and  feasted  on  the  fiesh  of  their  vic- 


tims where  now  are  gathered  large  churches 
of  faithful,  devoted  servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Look  at  the  40,000  Christians  in  Uganda, 
where  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Gospel  had  never  been  heard — and  this 
church,  too,  has  grown  up  amidst  the  tri- 
umphs of  martyrdom — and  then  say  that  for- 
eign missions  are  nothing  to  you.  Yet 
millions  of  these  little  black  lambs  will  grow 
up  and  live  and  die  having  never  heard  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  the  world. 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  the  Jew,  wander- 
ing, accursed,  from  land  to  land  and  from 
shore  to  shore,  at  last  begins  to  turn  his 
thoughts  and  heart  to  the  One  who  said, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest?" 

We  may  despise  them  if  we  will,  yet  are 
they  the  Lord's  own  peculiar  people,  kept  by 
him  a  separate  nation  in  fulfillment  of 
prophecy,  to  whom  we  owe  much,  for  to 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  Christ  is  their  Messiah.  To  them  he 
came,  and  from  them  came  the  first  foreign 
missionaries  to  us,  the  Gentiles.  On  us  is 
laid  the  debt  of  giving  back,  that  they  may 
learn  and  accept  him  some  day  as  their  King. 

Some  day  this  King  will  come.  Some  day, 
in  all  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
courts  of  heaven,  ho  will  come  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  sound  of  the  mighty  trump  of  God 
shall  break  on  the  ear  of  earth's  remotest  in- 
habitant. 

Some  day  he  will  sit  on  his  throne,  and  be- 
fore him  will  be  gathered  all  nations.  You 
will  be  there  too!  These  children  from 
caste-bound  India,  foot-bound  China,  Cey- 
lon's isle,  and  Darkest  Africa  will  be  there 
too!  They  will  witness  against  you  who 
have  said  that  their  cries  were  nothing  to 
you.  You  will  hear  the  verdict, "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
(lid  it  not  to  me.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels:  for  I  was  ahungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink :  I  waa  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me 
not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me 
not." 

"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 
See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time." 

Hear  ye  once  more  the  voice  of  the  prophet, 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  ?  " 
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THE  Telugu  country  is  a  triangular  por- 1  first  baby.  Both  wero  regarding  the  browrt 
tion  of  southern  India,  bounded  by  atom  with  the  liveliest  interest. 
Madras  on  the  southeast,  Chieaeole  on  the  '  As  we  paus^^d  to  speak  to  them  the  grand- 
northeast,  and  Hyderabad,  in  the  Nizam's  mother  held  up  the  infant  for  us  to  see.  It 
Dominions,  on  the  northwest.  It  contains '  had  on  no  clothes,  but  on  its  tiny  finger 
about  eighteen  millions  of  people,  the  great  there  was  a  ring,  and  it  had  a  bracelet  on  its 
majority  spealdng  the  Telugu  language,  but  arm.  Later  on  there  would  be  added  a  string 
there  are  also  many  Tamils  and  a  number  of  of  beads  around  its  waist,  with  perhaps  a 
Mohammedans  speaking  Hindustani.  The  silver  heart-shaped  ornament  dangling  in 
prevailing  religion  is  Hinduism.                     ,  front. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  Hindu  chil-  As  we  looked  at  this  baby  we  thought  that, 

dren— the  caste  and  the  outcaste.    Among  evc^i  in  its  short  life,  it  had  already  felt  the 

the  caste  children  are  Brahmans,  the  high-  effects  of  the  adherence  to  custom  that  so 

est,  and  Sudras,  the  lowest  caste.    To  the  preeminently  marks  this  people.    "  It  is  the 

superficial  eye  there  does  not  seem  much  custom,'*  therefore  the  mother  must  have 

difference  in  the  children.    The  babies  are  neither  food  nor  water  for  tliree  days,  nor 

all  carried  on  their  mothers'  hips  or  on  their  must  the  baby  l)e  bathed  until  then. 

fathers'  shoulders.    They  are  all  unclothed  Quite  a  ceremony  attends  that  first  bath, 

until  about  seven  years  old.    They  tuml)le  Some  eld(Tly  relative  takes  the  child,  and, 
around  in  the  dirt.    The  boys  play  marbles, '  stretchinjj:  out  her  feet,  lays  it  between  her 

fiicking  the  marbles  very  ingeniously  from  ankles.    It  is  then  rubbed  all  over  with  soap 

the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.    They  bark,  and  its  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears 

also  play  what  passes  for  hopscotch,  and  are  filled  with  a  pungent  oil,  "  to  keep  out 

other  games  very  closely  resembling  ours;  the  cold,"  and  the  other  women  look  on 

but,  on  the  whole,  the  outcastes  have  the  composedly  while  the  poor  child  sci-eams 

freest  time.    They  are  not  restricted  as  to  and  sometimes  froths  at  the  mouth.    Then 

their  food  or  their  actions,  and  they  grow  up  the  woman,  grasping  the  child  by  both  feet, 

pretty  much  like  weeds.  swings  it  back   and  forth,  head    down,  a 

Their  parents  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  coupl(»  of  times,  "  to  make  its  body  straight." 

indulge  them  even  to  the  extent  of  some-  Inserting  two  fin*j:ers  into  its  mouth  she 

times  putting  tobacco  or  betel  into  their  raises  it  up,  with  no  other  support.    This  is 

mouths  because  they  crj'  for  it.     But  while  "  to  keep  the  rcK>f  of  its  mouth  from  falling 

they  are  foolishly  indulgent  they  are  also  in."    Its  nose  is  pressed  and  pulled,  its  head 

very  passionate,  and  punish  the  children  se-  rul)bed  and  molded.   Finally  sU^aming  water 

verely  by  beating  them,  twisting  their  ears,  is  brought  and  jK)uredover  the  child,  almost 

putting  pepper  into  their  ey(?s,  or  something  parboiling  it,  and  the  bath  finishe<l  with  the 

else  equally  brutal.  administration  of  some  hot  spices,  **  to  keep 

When  one  enters  a  native  village  the  chil-  away  cold,  and  soothe  the  chihK"     Many 

dren  seem  to  swarm  everywhere.     The  out-  babies  do  not  survive  their  first  bath.    The 

caste  children  are  generally  v(»ry  dirty,  with  wonder  is  that  any  do. 

sore  eyes,  sores  on  their  bcKlies,  and  wear  a  Boys  are  very  welcome  always,  girls  very 

neglected  air.    Because  of  the  poverty  of  rarely.    In  some  i)laces  it  is  conceived  gooil 

the  people  the  parents  and  the  older  chil-  luck  for  the  first  child  to  be  a  girl;  after  that 

dren  must  go  out  to  work,  and  the  younger  no  ni<>re  are  want<*(l.     Many  a  girl  V>aby  in 

children  are  left  day  by  day  to  themselves.  Brahman  houseliolds  is  (piietly  <Hspos«Ml  of, 

The  little  girls  cany  the  babies  around,  and  we  are  told,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser  except 

look  after  them  as  wx'll  as  they  can,  while  tin*   father  and   the   miilwifc*.     And  if  tlie 

the  little  boys  watch  the  cattle.  fatli^r  does   not   give   Ins  silent  order  the 

In  the  caste  village  we  meet  with  healthier  women  of  tli(»  house  often  settle  the  matter 

types  of  children;  for  they  have,  as  a  rule,  by  simply  n^gh^eting  it. 

better  food  and  cleaner  surroundings.    Tlie  A  curitnis  eas(»  camt*  under  our  own  notice 

^caste  babies  are  particularly  cute.    One  day  once.     A  lady  visiting  a  caste  house  the  sec- 

we  came  upon  a  pretty  scene.     Two  women  ond  day  after  tl)(»  a<lvent  of  a  weak,  sickly- 

were  sitting  outside  their  dwelling.      Th(^  looking    giri    baby    aske<l    wlien*    it    wa**. 

elder  woman  held  on  her  lap  the  daughter's  "  Then*,"  wiis  the  caix'less  n^ply  of  one  of 
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the  women,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  is  a  sign  of  civilization  that  schools  for 
Tltere,  sure  enough,  was  the  child  on  the '  caste  girls  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
dold  earth,  covered  with  black  ants.  On  the  |  country  and  are  well  attended.  Formerly  it 
lady  expostulating  with  the  woman,  she  i  was  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  girl  to  learn 
simply  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said,  |  to  read.  Now,  in  the  towns  and  large  villages, 
**  It  is  only  a  girl."  And  yet  the  girls  that  even  Brahman  parents  can  be  found  who  are 
are  loved  enough  to  be  allowed  their  lives  ,  anxious  for  their  wives  and  daughters  to  be 
are  much  petted.  They  are  adorned  with  educated,  and  often  the  man  himself  is  their 
all  the  jewels  their  parents  can  aCford,  and  teacher. 

are  allowed  their  own  way  in  everything.  |  Little  girls  in  caste  homes  have  few  play- 
Biahman  children  are  married  at  a  very  I  things,  rough  wooden  dolls  dressed  in  native 
early  age,  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for  j  style  and  rude  representations  of  their  gods 
a  girl  to  go  over  nine  years  of  age  without  a  being  the  principal  ones.  They  play  many 
husband.  If  both  pdrties  are  young  it  does  •  games  closely  resembling  games  in  vogue  at 
not  matter  so  much,  as  lK)th  grow  up  to-  home,  such  as  tag,  hunt  the  button,  jack- 
get  her.    But  if  a  middle-aged  of  old  man  -  stones,  etc.    They  are  very  fond  of  action 


loses  his  wife  he  must  of  necessity  take  a 
child,  as  there  are  no  grown  women  single 


songs,  and  have  many  curious  ones  in  which 
they  move  round  to  tlie  music,  working  out 


except  widows,  and  they  can  never  remarry.  |  intricate  patterns,  clapping  their  hands  or 
If  the  child-wife  loses  her  husband  her  head  knocking  sticks  together  in  perfect  time, 
must  l)e  shaved ;  slie  can  never  wear  bright  Some  of  them  can  plait  ropes  while  keeping 
clothes  or  jewels,  cannot  partake  in  the  fam-  time  to  the  singing — a  feat  which  resembles 
ily  festivities,  and  must  fast  regularly  and  the  Maypole  dance  of  England.  Perhaps  it 
often.  I  was  borrowed  by  English  girls  from  their 

Brahman  boys  are  little  diflforent  from  the  j  Indian  sisters, 
other  castes  around  them  until  they  are.  As  the  ability  to  cook  well  is  their  greatest 
about  eight  years  old,  when  a  very  impor- ,  accomplishment  caste  girls  are  early  in- 
tan  tee  rem  on  y  takes  place — the  investitui*e  of  structed  in  native  housekeeping.  It  is  verj' 
the  sacred  thread.  A  great  feast  is  made, '  interesting  to  see  tiny  girls  with  tiny  pots 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests,  and  fireplaces  preparing  food  like  their 
and  with  many  incantations  and  offerings  to  |  older  sisters  or  their  mothers.  As  they  grow 
the  god,  the  priest  of  the  family  throws  over '.  older  they  are  taught  the  various  ceremonies 
the  boy's  left  slioulder  a  twisted  thread,  to  be  observed  and  the  feasts  to  be  kept, 
which  is  to  be  worn  to  the  day  of  his  death.  They  must  mark  geometric  figures  in  front 
At  the  same  time  he  whispers  in  his  ear  a  of  the  doorstep  with  powdered  lime,  and  per- 
word  wliich  is  to  be  his  talisman  through  form  the  daily  worship  to  their  household 
life.    The  boy  is  then  said  to  have  been  born    gods. 

the  se<»ond  time,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  refer- 
caste  distinctions  belonging  to  the  males  of  ence  to  the  Mohammedans.  Among  this 
his  class.  class  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  secluded 

Brahman  boys  have  always  begim  to  study  at  a  very  early  age,  and  their  lives  are  very 
very  early,  every  caste  village  of  any  size  bare  and  desolate.  Asfewoftheinknowhow 
having  what  is  called  "  a  pial  school,"  held  in  ^  to  read  they  cannot  amuse  themselves  with 
some  open  veranda  or  in  a  shed  on  the  pub-  books,  cooking  the  food,  playing  with  dolls, 
lie  thoroughfare.  Here  the  boys,  under  the  and  dressing  each  other's  hair  being  the  only 
guidance  of  some  sleepy  old  Brahman,  sing  way  they  have  of  passing  the  time ;  and  they 
out  their  lessons  from  palm  leaf  books, '  know  nothing  of  tlie  outside  world  except 
write  with  their  fingers  in  the  sand,  and  do  what  the  men  of  the  house  choose  to  tell 
sums  on  pieces  of  boards  blackened  and  them.  If  they  move  from  one  village  to  an- 
utilized  as  slates.  Within  late  years  gov- i  other  it  is  in  a  shut-up  i)alanquin  or  a  closely 
ernment  has  pushed  forward  government ,  curtained  cart.  Their  barren  lives  leave  an 
schools;  and,  as  the  tuition  under  trained  imprint  on  their  faces,  wliieh  hav«»  a  mourn- 
teachers  is  much  more  thorough,  and  the  ful  look.  But  the  Mohammedan  homes  are 
great  aim  of  the  rising  generation  is  to  gain  '  opening  to  the  zenana  workers,  and  through 
some  government  position,  the  pial  schools  them  some  joy  is  coming  into  tlu'se  dnmry 
and  their  untrained  teachers  are  disapi>ear-  Vwes.— Annie  H,  Dovniie^in  Snndan  School 
ing.  ,  Times, 
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MACKAY  OF  UGANDA. 

BV  r.EV.    ERNEST  O.    WE LLESLEY- WESLEY. 

HE  travels  of  Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  1  excellent  mission  location.    How  was  this 


during  the  last  half  of  the  past  centuiy,  young  man  finally  led  to  choose  Uganda  ? 

and  of  Bebmann  and  Eraph  during  the  first  Let  us  ascertain,  that  i^e  may  notice  God's 

half  of  the  present  century,  form  but  a  part  unerring  development  of  his  connected  plan, 

of  the  series  of  connected  events   clearly  Late  in  1875,  just  before  Christmas,  this 

pointing  to  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  Christ  young  man  fin*shed  reading  Stanley's  book, 

Jesus  our  Lord.    Does  the  conquest  tarr>' '?  How  I  Found  Lit Incf stone ;  laying  the  lx)ok 

Those  who  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  down,  he  carelessly  took  up  a  back  numl>er 

the  Dark  Continent  do  not  expect  its  con-  ot  the  EiUnhur(j  Daily  Rev leir ;  intlu^h^  sii\\ 

version  in  a  few  years,  but  it  surely  comes.  Stanley's   appi»al   for  laborers  in  Uganda. 

Let  us  retrace  our  sU*ps  about  one  hundred  That  very  night  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
years.  We  pause  in  Ormiston,  Scotland.  Honorable  Secretary-  of  the  Church  Mission- 
December  31,  1795,  a  son  was  born  in  a  very  ary  Society,  offering  himself.  A  romance  is 
poor  Scottish  home.  Growing  to  boyhood,  connected  with  this  letter  of  H.  M.  Stanley, 
this  son  ran  away  to  sea.  Goil  had  other  It  is  as  follows :  In  April,  1875,  Stanley  sent 
ends  in  view.  September  30,  1816,  this  boy  his  letter  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Linant, 
was  ordained  as  a  missionar}'  to  the  South  who  was  soon  after  massacred  with  his  com- 
Seas.  Gkni  intended  him  for  Africa;  in  1817  mand.  The  letter  was  discovei'ed  near  his 
he  sailed  for  that  continent.  body  by  General  Gordon,  who  forwarded  it 

In  another  Scottish  home,  March  li),  1813,  to  England.    It  appeared  in  the  Luuhj  Tele- 

a  second  son  was  born.    Again   the  family  f/r^7>/<  Noveml>er  15, 1875,and  a  copy  nmched 

was  poor.    God  cliooses  the  weak  things  of  the  one  of  whom  this  paragraph  speaks  as 

the  world.  In  1838  this  bov— a  vouiig  man —  stated. 

offered  himself  as  a  missionary  for  China.  Let  us  review  briefly:  Through  Moffatt, 

In  1840  the  first  named  returned  from  Af-  Livingstone    was    led    to    choose    Africa; 

rica,  met  the  second,  turned   his  steps  to  through   Livingstone,  Stanley  was    led    to 

Africa,  which  country  he  reached  in  1841.  Africa;  through  Stanley,  Mackay  was  led 

A  year  after  this  second  chose  Africa,  in  to  Africa.  The  chain,  so  far,  is  complete. 
the  town  of  Denbigii,  North  Wales,  a  tliinl  What  has  resulted  from  the  last  step  of  ap- 
son  saw  the  light  in  the  family  of  an  even  proaching  conquest  net'd  not  be  told  he- 
poorer  Welsh  family  than  either  of  the  two  yond  this :  In  spite  of  **  enemies  without 
alreadj'  named.  The  father\lied.  The  in-  and  within  Uganda,"  in  spite  of  internal  <lis- 
fant  son  was  sent  to  the  workliouse  at  St.  sensions,  conflicts,  and  wars,  *' Uganda  for 
Asaph,  where  he  remained  until  1850.  In  Christ  "  is  no  kmger  a  mere  rallying  cry;  it 
1857  this  boy  found  himself  in  X<'W  Orleans ;  is  well  on  the  way  to  ])eing  an  accomplished 
in  1869  in  Africa;  in  1871  at  Ujiji  as  tlie  dis-  fact;  the  fact,  as  it  now  is,  ]>eing  largely 
coverer  of  the  second.  due,  under  God,  to  tlie  courage,  faith,  and 

October  13,  1849,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot-  earnest  toil  of  tlie  *' calm,  quiet,  heroic,  blue- 
land,  a  son  was  born  to  the  faniilv  of  a  eved  Scotchman"  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
Scotch  clergA'man.     He  was  intended  by  his  write. 

father  for  a  minister.     G<»<1  intended  other-  L't   us   make  a  second  review:    Moffatt 

wise.    He  became  an  (Migineer.     Finisliing  cliose   the  S<.mtli  S«'a.s;    Livingstone  chose 

his  studies  in  Sc<^tland.  187;i  found  liim  con-  China;    Mackay  chose  Madagascar.      God 

tinning  his   work  in  l^erlin,  in  which  city  chose  Afri<*a. 

God  guided  him  to  the  family  of  one  (^f  the  It  was  n«»t  clianee  tliat  Mackay  could  not 

truest  of  the  Berlin  <*lergymen.    In  1874  this  feel  called  to  <'nter  the  ministry;  nor  was  it 

young  man  offered  himself  as  a  missionary  <'han<'e  that  he  so  early  maniftvsted  a  desire 

worker  in  Madagascar.     Tin*  way  n<)t  being  to  take  uj)  eiiginecM'ing.     Had  h<^  not  been  a 

o|>ened    for    ^ladagasear,   he    then    offered  thoronj^h  engineer,  both  by  disposition  and 

himself  for  the  ])osition  of  eiigiiHMM*  at  "Mom-  education,   who    supposes    he    would   have 

basa,  Africa.     Tins  was  nearer  Goal's  i)lan,  been  able  to  h(»ld  his  place  in  Uganda?    He 

but  not  quite  that  plan,     ^lay  2'.>,  1h7»*..  he  is  was   kept   safely    by    Mtesa    and    Mwanga 

at   Zanzibar,  en  route  for  Uganda,  reeoni-  bet-ause  he  was  too  useful  to  be  sent  away; 

mended  by  Speke  sixteen  years  before  as  an  they  could  not  afford  to  do  without  his  skill. 
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was  reached  June  13, 1878 ;  Mackay 's  energy, 
faith,  and  fearlessness  being  at  once  evi- 
denced by  his  having  the  Daisy  put  together 


We  recall  that  critical  period,  1869,  in  which 
year  Mr.  Macka3%  Sr.,  and  family  moved  to 
Edinburg,  thus  making  possible,  just  at 
the  right  time,  an  engineer  course  for  the  |  in  ten  days,  the  stores  left  here  by  Smith 
son,  and  this  with  no  apparent  thought '  and  O'Neill  arranged,  the  steam  engine  in 
as  to  what  the  journey  meant  in  Gk)d*s  working  order,  and  a  resolve  taken  to  at 
providence.  Here  young  Mackay  came  un- ,  once  visit  Lkonge,  the  chief  who  massacred 
der  the  influence  of  the  sainted  Bonar.  his  two  friends,  and  to  visit  him  alone  and 
Later,  in  Berlin,  the  blessed  influence  of  i  unarmed.  At  this  time  he  wrote  home:  **I 
Dr.  Bonar  was  continued  in  the  family  of  cannot  think  the  day  far  distant  when  I 
Dr.  Baur,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Patteson, ,  shall  see  my  daily  school  for  these  boys  and 
martyr  of  Melanesia.  From  Berlin  we  see  watch  them  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
him  write  home  to  his  father:  "  Between  [  The  day  will  come  when  a  Msukama  will  be 
reckless  atheism  and  the  intensest  warmth  Bishop  of  Uganda,  and  a  Muganda,  Primate 
of  religious  zeal  I  find  no  middle  path."  ofallNyanza."  Beganling  the  death  of  his 
Ten  years  after,  this  takes  the  shape  of  in-  two  companions  he  writes  with  no  less  faith 
tense  devotion :  "  Man  is  immortal  till  his  i  and  courage,  **  The  gloomy  cloud  will  yet 
work  is  done.  Use  me  in  thy  service  alone,  break  with  blessings  on  the  hearts  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer."  i  dark  heathen  of  Africa." 

Passing  over  the  years  of  careful  and  ,  In  a  few  days  after  reducing  order  out  of 
thorough  preparation  in  Scotland  and  Ger-  chaos  Lkonge 's  canoes,  for  which  he  had 
many,  we  come  at  once,  full  of  interest  asisen.t,  arrived.  Unarmed  and  alone  he  em- 
are  the  years  named,  to  his  first  attempt  to '  barked,  going,  it  seemed,  to  certain  death 
reach  Uganda,  which  ended  at  Nyambwa,  (as  results  proved,  to  make  a  "  blood  friend- 
November,  1876,  after  a  determined  effort  to  ship  "  with  the  African  chief),  returning  un- 
press  forward,  Lieutenant  Smith,  Dr.  Smith,  harmed,  to  the  joy  and  great  surprise  of 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  continuing.  Mac-  those  he  left  in  such  fear  less  than  two 
kay  being  hurried  back  to  the  coast,  a  dis-   weeks  before. 

tance  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  in  eleven  August  23, 1878,  the  voyage  by  way  of  the 
days,  thus  saving  his  life.  Acting  under  '  lake  to  Uganda  began,  to  end  in  shipwreck 
instructions  from  the  Church  Missionary  |  within  a  week  on  the  western  shore  on  the 
Society,  a  second  expedition  started  in  May,  coast  of  Busongora.  Owing  to  Stanley's 
1877,  under  Mackay,  by  which  a  go<xl  road  kindness  to  the  natives  here  on  his  march  in 
was  comijietecl  to  Mpwapwa  from  Saadina,  1875,  no  harm  was  attempted  upon  Mackay, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  who  at  once  recognized  the  care  of  God  in  thus 
miles.      About    this    time    Mackay    wrote   preparing  for  his  own  reception  at  the  hand 

home:   '*I  am  sorry  S should  think  I   of  the  natives  by  preventing  Stanley  from 

regret  coming  out  here.  I  would  not  ex-  harming  any  of  them.  Hmlhedoneso  cer- 
change  my  position  for  a  thousand  times  tain  death  would  have  been  Mackay 's  doom 
the  value  of  his."  Returning  to  the  coast,  in  so  helpless  a  position.  The  boat  was  re- 
an  Uganda  expedition  was  organized  which  built  ten  feet  shorter  than  when  leaving 
sUirted  along  the  new  road  in  December,  Kagei ;  embarkation  again  took  place  before 
1877,  with  bullocks  instead  of  hunmn  beings  the  canoes  of  Mtesa  ariived,  so  eag(»r  was 
as  burden  ]>earers;  the  ])ullock  sdieme  Mackay  to  reach  his  destination,  Uganda 
proved  a  failure,  owing  to  tlie  ravages  of  a  being  retiched  November  1,  1878. 
kind  of  tsetse  fly,  by  which  half  his  oxen  Seven  days  after,  Mackay  was  introduced 
were  killed.  to  Mt<\sa,  the  friiMid  of  Speke  and  Stanley, 

While  a  short  distance  from  Mpwapwa  without  doubt  the  greatest  ruler  in  equa- 
news  reach<Ml  the  expedition  of  the  massacre  torial  Africa,  but  one  who  did  not  impress 
of  Lieutennnt  Smith  and  his  party  at  Uke-  the  young  Scotc»hman  as  he  had  his  previous 
re  we.  This  sad  event  but  hastened  Mackay 's  white  visitors.  Mackay  described  Mtesa  as 
steps,  his  thought  being  n<^»t  of  possible  dan-  "  crafty,  cniel,  fond  of  flattery,  and  revenge- 
ger  to  himself,  but  of  those  his  coming  might '  ful ;"  with  all  his  good  qualities,  these  bad 
save.  The  murder  of  these  two  left  but  two  ones  were  conspicuous,  'the  \\"ork  of  Mac- 
of  the  original  party  of  eight,  four  having  kay  proved  so  successful  that  within  a  few 
died,  two  being  invalided.  months  Mtesa  commanded    his  people    to 

Kagei,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,   cease  all  slave  hunting  and  to  observe  the 
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Christian  Sabbath,  on  which  day  Mackay  man  hearts  that  we  can  expect  to  see  the 

began  and  continued  to  hold  religious  serv-  overthrow  of  evil,"  a  truth,  perhaps,  as  good 

ices  in  the  palace,  the  services  l)eing  fre-  for  home  as  for  foreign  mission  workers, 

quently  prolonged  for  discussion  and  ques-  Belief  in  this  principle  and  life  correspond- 

tlon  answering.    No  sooner  had  Christianity  ing  was  one  of  the  marked  features  of  Mr. 

been  introduced  than,  as  is  ever  the  case,  Mackay's  work ;  faith  in  tlie  Bible,  in  God 

Bomish  missionaries  made  their  appearance,  as  its  author,  in  the  power  of  the  atoning 

Between  native  superstition,  Mohammedan  bloo<i,  and  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

fables,  Romish  errore,  and  Scripture  truth,  are  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  success,  com- 

Mtesa  and  his  princes  had  a  somewhat  hard  bined  with   indomitable   enerpjy,  courage, 

time  to  learn  and  to  believe  the  truth.  About  and  effort;  perhaps  these,  were  largely  the 

this  time  Mackay  wrote,  "  It  is  only  through  result  of  those. 

the  truth  and  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  hu-  >                        (To  be  continiLed.) 


AFRICAN  CHILDREN   IN  ANGOLA. 

BY  HELI  CHATELAIN. 
(From  an  address  at  Hampton,  Va.,  May  23, 1896.) 

THE  African  is  the  subject  of  applied  folk-  in  their  houses  have  been  bought  of  the 

lore  many  months,  and  mayl>e  many  medicine  man  in   order  to  propitiate    the 
years,  before  his  or  her  birth.    The  coming;  spirit  i)residing  over  birth,  and   thus   se- 

to  life  of  a  human  being  is  no*  believed  to  cure  children.    They  arv  offerings  or  sacri- 

be  due  to  merely  physical  or  physiological  flees  accompanied    by  actual,  audible,   or 

causes.    Everj' child  is  given — to  the  mother  unutUnxnl,  but  none  the  less  real  and  fer- 

first,  and   to   father   next— by  one  of  the  vent,  pniyer   or  petition  to   one   of   their 

spirits,  neither  gods  nor  human  souls,  who  spirits. 

govern  the  functions  of  the  mysU^ricms  ori- '     Great  is  the  joy  of  the  mother  and  father 

gin,  the  mysterious  progress,  the  mysterious  when  their  prayer  is  heard— and  not  only  of 

decline  and  end  of  a  man's  earthly  life.    Not  fatlier  and  mother,  but  of  th<,'  whole  kin<hed 

that  this  inferior  spirit  is  the  source  of  life—  and   ncighborliood,   wlio   congratulate   the 

the  Creator.    All  life  comes  from  the  one  happy  i>ar(.'nts. 

hivisible,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent  GchI  According  to  certain  signs  noticed  at  the 
who  supremely  controls  all  things,  both  on  birth,  or  according  to  the  oracle  of  a  diviner, 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  in  the  spirit  the  parents  understand  to  which  spirit  th«»y 
world.  The  spirits  who  preside*  over  birth  owe  the  blessing,  and  the  bahy  receives  the 
are  only  supposed  to  have  the  desired  jxnver  name  of  its  guanlian  spirit.  This  is  the 
of  allowing  or  preventing  th(»  incarnation  of  tirst  name  of  the  child.  To  this  sj)iwt  name 
a  soul.  These  are  potent  factoids,  but  not  are  added  suhseciuently  the  pet  names  given 
the  first  cause.  They  are  several  in  nnm-  by  the  i)arent,  nicknames  given  by  the 
ber,  each  one  with  his  own  name  and  his  townspeople  <»r  strangers,  an<l  the  self- 
own  characteristics.  Those  of  th(»  most  chosen  an<l  self-given  name  of  th(»  youth, 
popular  in  Angola  mythology  are  Lr^niba,  when  he  <.r  she  comes  to  the  age  of  reason. 
Nianga,  and  Hungi^e.  All  persons  born  through  the  inct'irnation  of 
The  gn^atest  lionor  and  dt^sire  of  an  Afri-  one  spirit  have  thus  the  same  spirit  name 
can  girl  is  to  be  soon  <'alled  nH»ther  and  to  an<l  are  related  as  si>iritnal  brethren  in  the 
remain  a  fruitful  mother  as  long  as  possible,  oneness  of  tliat  spirit.  Tliis  spiritual  brother- 
This  desire  is  botli  instinctive  antl  interested.  IhmkI  is  jna<*ti<'ally  as  important  to  its  mem- 
Every  parent  is  liable  to  be. SMl(lint<>  slavery,  ber^  a^^  the  brotherhood  of  Freemasonry 
and  the  moie  children  lie  has  t<j  sell  in  his  arnonj^  us.  It  establishes  a  bond  of  sym- 
own  stead  the  faither  tliat  greatest  of  all  pathy  between  per)ple  otlierwise  strangers, 
calamities  is  remove<l  from  liim.  The  more  and  it  is  esjKM'ially  useful  to  the  solitary 
children,  therefore,  a  wife  brings  t<>  her  hus-  Traveler,  in  entering  a  strange  town  he 
band  the  more  is  In*  likely  to  treat  her  well,  calls  out  liis  spirit  name,  and  if  a  kind- 
More  than  half  of  the  consecrated  objects,  liearted  sj)irit  brother  is  present  he  will  step 
incorrectly  called  fetiches  c>r  me<li<'ines,  forward  and  welcome  and  in  various  ways 
which  adults  wear  alxjut  themselves  or  keep  befriend  the  stranger. 
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One  of  the  first  things  a  mother  does  to 
her  baby  is  to  tie  around  its  waist  a  con- 
secrated string,  with  a  small  shell,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  attached  to  the  same.  This  is 
supposed  to  ward  off  the  dangers  to  the 
baby's  health  and  life  which  hostile  spirits, 
enlisted  by  envious  women  or  other  ene- 
mies, are  sure  to  conjure  up  against  the  dar- 
ling innocent. 

At  first  the  child  is  fed  entirely  on  mother's 
milk  and  kept  indoors,  away  from  the  broad 
daylight.  After  a  few  days,  however,  the 
father  consults  a  diviner  as  to  what  kind  of 
food  shall  first  be  added  to  the  mother's 
milk.  When  this  propitious  food  is  procured 
it  is  administered  to  the  child,  which  can  be 
brought  out  and  safely  enjoy  the  sight  of 
God's  wonderful  world  and  swallow  w^hat- 
ever  food  the  parents  may  deem  advisable 
to  add  to  the  milk  diet. 

From  that  time  on  the  baby  spends  most 
of  its  time  in  Nature's  cnidle — tliat  is,  on  its 
mother's  back  or  hips,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  piece  of  cloth;  there  it  accompanies  all 
its  mother's  movements  as  she  walks,  runs, 
stoops,  washes  the  clothes  in  the  river  or 
pond,  or  pounds  the  corn  in  the  wooden 
mortiir. 

When  the  child  can  run  about  it  mingles 
or  plays  with  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, spending  the  days  in  great  freedom 
under  the  watchful  supervision  of  a  fond 
mother's  eye.  African  parents  are  not  strict 
disciplinarians  and  do  not  attempt  to  enforce 
perfect  obedience.  The  only  school  of  the 
child  is  the  examples  and  conversation  of 
the  company  in  which  it  happens  to  find  it- 
self. In  constant  and  direct  contact  with 
Nature  it  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the 
habits  and  sounds  of  the  different  insects, 
reptiles, birds,  bipeds, and  quadru}>eds, which 
move  and  make  a  music  of  their  own  all 
around  it.  The  forms  and  properties  of  the 
thousand  and  one  different  kinds  of  plants 
are  also  gradually  distinguished  and  com- 
pared, and  their  names  'stowed  carefully 
away  in  the  countless  drawers  of  mem- 
ory. 


If  the  child  is  a  boy  it  gradually  prepares 
itself  for  the  duties  before  it  by  imitating  the 
men  in  their  different  occupations — in  mimic 
warfare,  in  the  hunting  of  game,  in  the  car* 
rj'ing  of  loads,  in  the  building  of  houses,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  palaver  house,  and  in 
the  special  trades  which  his  tribe  considers 
to  be  a  proper  avocation  for  the  loi*d  of  crea- 
tion. Woe  to  him  if  he  should  so  far  lose 
his  masculine  dignity  as  to  imitate  his 
mother  iir  her  womanly  occupations!  she 
will  be  the  first  to  chide  him  for  such  unbe- 
coming behavior. 

If  the  child  is  a  girl  she  gradually  learns 
to  practice— at  first  playfully,  but  more  and 
more  earnestly — how  to  carry  a  baby,  how  to 
balance  on  her  head  a  jug  brimful  of  water 
without  spilling  a  drop,  how  to  boil  the  mush 
or  fry  a  chicken,  how  to  till  the  fields,  how 
to  trade  in  the  market,  and  also  how  to 
plait  her  hair  and  tattoo  her  skin  in  order  to 
please  the  young  men,  when  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  the  young  people  meet  and 
have  a  good  time,  singing  impromptu  solos 
and  choruses,  telling  many  stories  and 
guessing  riddles,  or  dancing  till  late  into 
the  night  to  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom,  the 
rattle,  and  the  rythmic  clapping  of  hands. 

At  the  age  of  about  twelve  yeai-s  both  boys 
and  girls  are  initiated  into  the  secrets  and 
duties  of  married  and  public  life.  For  this 
purpose  the  boys  of  proper  age  are  taken  to 
an  isolated  spot  in  the  bush  or  forest,  which 
no  female  is  allowed  to  approach,  and  there 
they  receive  during  one  or  two  weeks  the 
first  systematic  teaching  in  something  like 
a  school.  Although  much  useful  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  in  these  initiations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  schooling  con- 
sists in  heathenish  rites  and  saturnalia,  the 
vileness  of  which  could  proceed  from  no 
other  than  a  satanic  source.  Such  is  at 
least  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  na- 
tives who  have  become  Christians ;  and  some 
Christian  boys  have  preferred  flogging  and 
death  to  being  partners  in  horrors  which 
their  regenenited  hearts  could  neither  ap- 
prove nor  endure. 


CHILDHOOD  ON  THE   CONGO. 

BY   DANIEL  F.    RANDOLPH,   PH.B. 

TTHE  Bobangis  of  the  Congo  consider  them-   fest  their  joy  in  beating  drums  and  arraying 
^      selves  fortunate  when  they  have  a  hirge   themselves  elaborately  with  green  vines  and 
family.    When  twins  are  born  they  deem  it   leaves. 
a  blessing.    The  relatives  and  friends  mani-  i     The  parents  surround  their  children  with 
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special  care,  and  seem  to  love  them,  but  with  a  kind  of  red  paint.  To  this  tl>ey  add 
their  affection  is  purely  material.  They ,  dots  and  lines  of  yellow,  white,  and  blue 
dress,  feed,  and  protect  them,  but  give  them  j  chalk.  They  also  file  their  teeth  into  points, 
very  little  intellectual  and  moral  training.  and  pull  out  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 
Mothers  seldom  leave  their  children  till' Some  children  have  their  hair  plaited.  Others 
they  are  six  months  old.  They  earrj*  them  braid  their  hair  into  a  hundred  or  more 
astride  the  left  hip  and  support  them  with ,  braids  and  let  them  hang  around  the  head 
the  left  arm.    The  children  can  thus  easily  like  a  fringe. 


be  carried  anywhere.    While  a  mother  is  at 


Many  Irebu  children  are  slaves  from  the 


work  she  nearly  always  places  the  infant  on   Upper  Congo.    Nearly  all  of  them  are  tat- 

her  back,  and  with  a  long  strip  of  native  •  tooed. 

cloth  tied  over  the  child  and  around  her  own  i     The  Bobangi  children  play  with  sticks, 

person  manages  to  hold  him  securely  and  is  |  bells,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  and  romp  about 

enabled  to  use  her  hands  at  will.    In  this !  the  town  as  they  please,  build  little  houses, 

way  she  carries  wood  and  water,  goes  to  her  and  play  in  the  river. 

gardens  in  the  country,  and  returns  at  mid-  j     Moonlight  nights  they  form  circles,  join 

day   with   a   basket  of  vegetables  on  her  hands,  stamp,  clap   their   hands,  keeping 

head.  |  time  with  the  tune  they  sing. 

When  the  children  are  three  or  four  weeks  '     The  children  are  quite  submissive  when 
old  the  mothei"s  carry  them  to  the  river  and  ,  young,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  become 
plunge  them  into  the  water  several  times   insolent.    They  do  not  consider  it  an  obliga- 
and  wipe  them  with  their  hands.    Sponges,   tion  to  assist  a  friend  who  is  ill  or  in  need, 
soap,  or  towels  are  unknown.  The  young  men  are  taught  to  hunt,  fish. 

Boys  and  girls  wear  nothing  but  a  few   and    trade.     They  are    only  punished   for 
strings  of  beads  around  the   neck,   waist,   grave  offenses. 


arms,  and  ankles  till  they  are  six  or  seven 
years  old.  After  that  agt»  they  wear  a  nar- 
row piece  of  cloth  aroun<l  their  loins.  Chil- 
dren adorn  themselves  with  brass  and  iron 
collars,  strings  of  bea<ls,  shells,  seeds,  brace- 


lets, and,  anklets,  and   smear  their  bodies   a  fetich. 


Bobangis  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits 
and  use  fetiches  to  ai)pease  their  anger. 
They  have  one  to  protect  the  house,  some 
to  protect  from  storms  and  misfortunes  of 
every  kind.    Each  individual  usually  carries 
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FETICIILSM   IX   EAST   AFRICA. 

BY   IIKV.    W.    E.    TAYLOK. 

S  everj'body  knows  so  well,  tlie  place  for  '  erless  to  eradicate  it.  How  many  there  are 
fetiches  is  tlie  West  Coast,  but  the  East '  in  Great  Britain— not  to  mention  priest-rid- 
Coast  is  not  without  this  superstition.  Mo- 1  den  Ireland— who  still  believe  in  the  **  luck  " 
hammedanism  is  confined  to  the  seal)oard, !  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crooked  sixpence,  and 
and  even  there  fetiches  liave  a  power  over  fear  the  number  tliirteen  and  the  passing 
the  minds  of  the  followers  of  tlie  false  under  a  la<l(ler!  All  this  is  practically  fetich- 
prophet  sirfh  as  shows  how  the  "  book-re-  ism.  For  a  fetich*  is  <!efinal)le  as  **  any- 
ligion  "  has  altogether  failed  to  elevate  the  thing,  living  or  dead,  that  without  being 
African  or  to  free  him  from  the  <lark  mental  divine  is  believed  by  those  who  fear  it  or 
and  spiritual  slavery  of  which  he  is  the  heir.  .  hoi>e  in  it  to  have  a  mysterious  power  over 

The  entMiiy  of  our  human  ra<'e  is  not  afraid  '  their  own  lives  or  those  of  their  fellow- 
of  "book-religions."  Mohammed  classed  men.''  It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  fetich- 
his  Lslam  with  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  ism  may  and  does  prevail  alongside  of  a 
such,  and  directed  that  the  teneliers  of  these  knowb'dge  of  the  existence  of  the  one  God, 
latter  were  to  ho  resi)eete(l  an<l  not  liarmod.  more  or  less  defined  and  professed.  In  East 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpont  is  visible  enough  Afriea  the  Moslems  affect  to  worship  him 
in  this,  when  we  consi<ler  liow  the  degrading  alon<'  in  Ids  unapproachable  unity ;  the  m(>st 
elemental  suj^erstition  of  tho  fetich  has  held  degrade*!  tribes  of  the  interior  have  the  un- 
its sway  and  fiourished  for  a  thousand  vears        „  ..  .        ^       «  ~*  ^  ,  ^   i7  » "7.  V^^^\^~a 

•  ♦  FetH'h  IS  a  t«*nii  first  used  bv  DeBrosses  m  1760,ana 

past,   even    m    England,    whoiv    tlie    mere   <i..rivod  from  the  rortugue.se  -fetlssa,"  meaning -en- 
**  book-religion  '*  Christianity  has  been  pow-   chanted." 
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derlying  belief  in  his  existence,  even  where  '  have  I  either  met  with  or  heard  of.  And 
the  native  name  for  him  has  become  forgot-  then  there  are  the  countless  articles  of 
ten  or  misapplied.  i  magic,  either  made  or  appropriated  by  the 

In  the  one  case— Islam— the  eflfort  to  wor- '  cunning  of  the  medicine  man  and  the  power 
ship  One  so  far  re  moved  from  sinful  man  has  :  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  to  their  unholy 
led  partly  to  low  views  of  liis  character,  and  j  use.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  God  tyrannous  and  space  at  one's  command- to  give  a  sketch 
arbitrary,  even  if  supreme  and  almighty ; ;  even  of  a  tithe  of  these, 
and  partly  has  driven  the  poor  human  heart,  I  think  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  be  told  of  a 
in  its  sense  of  separation  and  despair,  to  human  being  regarded  as  a  fetich,  but  what 
take  a  miserable  refuge  in  practical  idola-  j  is  the  Hindu  fakir  but  a  fetich?  Near 
try  and  devil  worship  and  fetichism,  the  Mo- 1  Barawa,  on  the  equator,  there  was,  and  may 
hammedan  of  the  coast  differing  but  little  '  be  still,  a  fearful  object— a  being  lank  and 
from  the  pagan  of  the  interior  in  his  heart '  grim,  with  his  hair  bleached  by  the  sea 
of  hearts,  adoring  the  new  moon  (or  if  God,  breeze  and  the  sun,  who  never  washes  nor 
still  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  moves  from  the  rock  on  which  he  sits ;  about 
when  everyone  with  a  request  makes  it,  lift- ,  him  lie  unnumbered  oCferings,  of  which  the 
ing  up  his  hands  to  the  new  moon— what  is  food  he  shares  with  the  hyenas,  while  the 
this  but  idolatry  in  "  Islam  ?  "),  or  at  a  lunar  rest  lies  and  molders  upon  the  ground.  This 
eclipse  seeking  to  propitiate  the  great  ser-  j  is  an  African  human  fetich, 
pent  that  is  supposed  to  be  swallowing  tlie  A  fish  skin,  the  markings  on  which  make 
moon,  and  only  substituting  the  Lady  it  an  objeetof  superstition,  is  hung  overadoor 
Fatima,  the  prophet's  daughter,  for  Astarte  ,  in  Mombasa,  and  is  supposed  to  prevent  the 
of  old  in  their  intercessions  for  the  moon's  entrance  into  the  house  of  evil  spirits.  It 
deliverance,  or  seeking  such  miserable  has  thus  become  a  charm  for  the  protection 
saviours  as  are  the  fetiches  of  which  I  have  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  who 
to  tell.  live  there ! 

In  the  other  case— the  pagan  tribes,  hith-  A  tree  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all 
erto  purposely  kept  in  their  original  hea-  fetiches.  There  were  several  fetich  groves 
thenism  by  the  Mohammedans  in  order  to  and  trees  about  Mochi,  the  capital  of  Man- 
furnish  them  with  a  happy  hunting  ground  dara's  kingdom,  in  Chaga.  A  tree  at  Ndara 
for  the  supply  of  the  slave  market — God  is  was  the  god  of  that  portion  of  the  Taita 
in  name  confounded  with  the  sun  (Xi/am-  tribes.  TVhen  the  natives  became  adher- 
wezi  and  Chaga),  with  the  vault  of  heaven  eiits  to  Christianity  (soon,  please  God,  all  of 
{ Giryama  and  Ukambani),  \^'ith  the  v>\^rld  it-  them  to  become  real  converts!)  they  gave 
self  (r^f/?/i— where,  therefore,  one  had  great  Mr.  Wray  both  the  tree  and  the  spot  on 
difficulty  in  translating  John  3.16);  while  which  it  stands,  where  all  their  chief  sacri- 
the  sense  of  his  existence,  instead  of  giving  fices  used  to  be  offered  for  centuries,  and 
comfort,  only  terrifies.  For  instance,  the  he  cut  the  object  of  their  superstition  down 
Girj'amas  say,  "  We  are  God's  chickens ;  to  the  ground.  Thei-e  is  also  a  huge  baobab 
when  anyone  dies  God  is  replenishing  his  tree  that  is  still  regarded  as  a  fetich— one 
larder."  The  earth,  with  all  its  dismal  as-  out  of  several  such  on  the  island  of  Mom- 
sociations,  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  basa.  In  the  large  hollow  of  it  there  were 
God's  consoit.  No  wonder  that  the  worship  many  written  vows,  incense  sherds,  and  re- 
of  the  dead  in  its  depths,  the  fear  of  demons,  mains  of  magic  fiags,  etc.,  when  I  visited  it 
and  the  superstition  of  the  fetich,  with  the   last  year. 

practices  connected  with  the  propitiation  of  Over  the  door  of  a  house  in  Mombasa  I 
all  three,  grow  rank  together  in  that  dark  saw  a  fetich,  or  charm,  for  the  safety  of  a 
loam!  brood  of  chickens  from  the  talons  of  the 

It  will  not  therefore  be  necessaiy  here  to  kites,  which  are  ev«T  soaring  about  and 
draw  a  distinction  betwe(»n  the  fetiches  of  seeking  to  swoop  down  and  cari-y  off  the 
the  Mohammedans  at  the  coast  and  those  of  hapless  fiedgelings.  It  is  nmde,  I  observed, 
the  heathen  tribes  of  the  interior.  Fetich  of  the  eggshells  from  which  the  brood 
men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  n^ptiles,  trees  and  was  hatched,  strung  together  with  a  few 
plants,tombs  and  buildings  and  wells,  rocks,  feathers,  probably  from  the  tail  of  some 
caves,  pools,  streams  and  currents  even,  kite,  hanging  between  what  appear  to  be  a 
mere  localities,  and  even  names— all  of  these  j  couple  of  small  bundles  of  little  sticks,  but 
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KTB  really  th«  houses  ol  an  insect  called 
the  kUemavaea  mnderwood  sutler);  these, 
perhaps,  to  denote  that  the  brood  shall  be 
as  sute  u  this  insect  makes  himself  inside 
hia  little  atockude. 

A  dangi^i'uufi  current  is  propitiated  or 
averted  by  throwing  overboard  a  coin  or 
some  artjole  From  among  the  purchases  of 
the  boatman,  who  has  been  to  the  capital 
in  bis  dugout;  a  dangerous  surf  or  roek  by 
the  erection  ot  a  Bag  on  the  shore  nearby; 
a  well,  by  casting  near  it  the  fragments  of  a 
water  jar  that  has  been  down  to  it  once  too 
often:  a  deodly  camping  ground,  by  the 
hanging  of  charms  on  the  bushes  near,  or 
by  procession  ot  the  whole  caravan  thrice 
about  a  magic  tree;  a  long  and  trying  march, 
by  the  casting  the  broken  calabashes  on  a 
heap  of  such  when  halfway ;  a  dangerous 
road,  by  a  rude  carthem  image  hung  by  tlie 
wayside ;  a  lion,  when  it  is  moruudlug  a 
district,  by  magic  marks  and  sticltB;  tlie 
enemy,  by  setting  a  magic  staff  between  him 
and  the  object  ot  his  attack,  which  by  its 
movements  will  direct  the  iuhabitantaof  the 
vil1a(;e  whether  to  flee  into  tbe  forests  or 
pursue  into  the  open.  And  then  theiv  is  all 
the  "mediciue"counected  with  rain-making, 
over  which  such  a  sullen  cloud  of  cruelty 
and  murder  gathers  in  Africa  till  the  time  of 
its  redemption  come,  and  those  that  dwelt  in 
darkness  shall  have  seen  the  Oreat  Light. 

A  greot  fetich  and  charm  is  the  curious 
bull  carried  by  the  lion  inhismaw,  and  com- 
posed of  the  hair  derived  from  the  an  tclopes 
and  other  animals  that  have  foruted  his 
prey;  it  is  of  a  felty  texture  within  aud  has 
a  v&rni^ed,  smooth  surface.  A  very  friendly 
native  once  gave  me  a  fnigment  of  one  of 
these  balls.  It  is  veiy  curious.  The  natives 
caU  it  mrUi  ya  S'mlia  (the  lion's  amulet).  It 
b  thought  to  be  carried  by  the  lion  because 
it  jusures  invulnerability  as  long  as  he  has 
it  inside  him.  If  it  were  not  that  he  has  to 
put  it  out  when  he  eats  he  could  never  be 
killed  at  &\\.  And  even  a  piece  of  it  like 
mine  is  enough  to  Insure  safety  from  hostile 
weapons  to  its  human  possessor.  Accord- 
ingly this  charm  was  and  Is  a  higlity  prized 
ouo  among  the  war-liBrried  tribesmen  of 
East  Africa. 

Birds  ami  beasts  and  their  cries  are  moat 
superstlUously  reganled.  A  solitary  mis- 
sionary had  packed  up  some  goods  and 
dispatched  a  caravan  of  his  people  with 
them  to  the  coast.  Tlie  people  (Taitas)  had 
been  obaent  some  time,  when  suddenly  tbe 


lade  its  appearance,  with  all  its 
loads,  having  been  suddenly  warned  by  the 
appearance  of  a  certain  bird  on  the  route  to 
i-ctrace  its  steps.  Nothing  could  be  suld,  as 
in  Taita  the  greatest  undertakings,  even  if 
begun,  are  always  postponed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  bird. 

The  honey-guide  bird  I  have  myself  fol- 
lowed aud  tested,  and  though  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  fetich  it  no  doubt  cries  and  flutters 
before  the  passerby  from  u  desire  to  partake 
of  the  honey  to  which  it  would  guide  him. 
The  honey  to  which  ray  Nyamwezi  porters 
and  I  were  led.  In  1887,  van,  however,  bit- 
ter and  somewhat  poisonous.  There  may 
be  in  other  fetiches  a  natural  explanation  of 
a  supposed  supernatural  power. 

A  sort  of  owl  is  thought  to  be  a  bird  of 
verj'  evil  omen  at  Mombasa  and  tlie  cause 
ot  the  croup,  from  which,  iu  the  filthy  dens 
in  wjiich  many  even  of  the  bluest-blooded 
Arabs  live,  so  many  innocent  babes  yearly 
die.  It  is  culled  the  bcAi-watoto  or  bd)uye- 
icatoto  (the  children's  grandfather).  Ahouse 
in  which  a  young  child  is  may  be  known  by 
the  inverted  cooking  pot,  inscribed  with 
magic  figures,  set  upon  a  pole  above  the 
roof  as  a  counter  charm  against  this  bird. 
1  Of  many  animals  the  names  are  uiducky— 
hence  the  lion  has  a  great  variety  of  names 
in  the  different  trit)es.  In  the  dialects  ot 
Nyasa  iChinyanja)  he  is  called  nkKango, 
tukango,  and  nkalamit ;  of  Ng'tndoni,  ri- 
liimba ;  of  Uzaramo,  mwaaongo ;  of  Ukam- 
baui,  inunijnmbo  ("the  croucher" — compare 
Qen.  4.  7,  where  "  lieth  "  is  literally  "  crouch- 
ethi;  of  TJblBa,  witoiiaino ,-  otMakua,  mK-udo 
("thesnatcher"!  and  ik'aiamo.  InSwahlH 
he  !a  called  almha.  A  superstition  is  that  if 
one  goes  a-hunting  he  must  avoid  calling 
the  animal  he  is  seeking  by  its  name,  or  no 
bag  will  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Nyikas,,if  hunting  the  antelope,  are  careful 
not  to  talk  of  a  lion  by  its  local  name, 
ln'imba,  but  by  the  Kamba  name  of  niMn- 
ijamho,  otherwise,  they-say,  "the  man  who 
mentions  the  lion  will  see  him."  A  cnrious 
illustrative  proverb  is,  "If  you  mention  a 
snake  possess  yourself  of  a  stick  "  iln  Eng- 
lish, "Talk  of  angels,  and  you  will  hear  the 
flapping  of  their  wings"). 

Some  animals  it  is  a  more  unlucky  thing 
for  the  East  African  hunter  to  kill  than  It  Is 
for  the  English  fanner  to  shoot  a  fox.  In 
Qiryama  the  whole  nation  goes  into  mourn- 
ing on  Che  accidental  or  natural  death  of 
the  hyena;  no  one  would  think  of  killing  so 
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aaored  a  "toU-ni."  In  Babni  they  also  i 
rnouin  or  lament  lor  the  badgt-r;  and  for-' 
mi-'rly.wheii  the  natives  of  this  last  tribe  wtre  , 
eonipelled  by  famine  to  eiit  a  certain  Iciod  of 
niiishiiHim  (the  "L'lephauliuiishrooni  ")tLey  , 
would  make  a  lamentation, "'  lest  their  rela-  ] 
lives  should  die." 

Lucky  and  unlucky  (lays  are  known 
chiefiy  to  Che  Swatiilis,  but  aiv  not  so  much 
obaei-ved  elsewhere  in  East  Afilca.  On  a ' 
Tuesday  it  is  very  uiiliiuky  to  die.  Willi  the  I 
.SwiihiliB  the  lucky  uiiml>er3  are   the    iin- , 


even,  tlie  t-ven  are  unlucky.  Thiiteen  wilh 
tliein,  therefore,  is  eunaidered  a  lucky  num- 
ber. 

A  gi'eul  sijiirue  of  comfort  to  the  Christiuu 
In  these  dark  lands  \s  thai  the  Lord  God  is 
to  him  a  sun  and  a  shield,  "Thereis  ^o^•a- 
l■huatnleutatfBiust  Jaeuh  "  (Num.  i3.  33).  U 
any  ore  tempted  to  superstitious  feelings  nt 
home  let  them  comfort  themselves  iu  this 
true  thought,  and  then  seek  to  send  the  news 
of  their  Redeemer  to  those  Who  kuow  tiim 
ti»t.-anUlren'«  IVuild. 


THE  WOMKy  OF  UGANDA. 


BY  UK,    PETFJt  BATTB\T. 

THE  women  of  Uganda  are  much  aii|>erior  As  a  girl  grows  older  she  learns  how  li> 
in  nianui-i-H  and  upiiearanee  to  tliose  of  cook.  She  cuts  down  a  buneh  of  green 
other  African  triltes.  They  are  usually  tall,  j  bojianas,  pares  them,  anil  wrnps  thfra  up  In 
Utile,  antl  ginceful  in  thoir  movements,  niid ;  a  Ijanana  leaf  whicli  baa  been  previously 
have  line  fcntim's,  imd  an'  eopper-coloreri  healed  to  make  it  pliant  and  waterproof, 
rather  than  black.    One  cminol  say  they  are  i  This  is  placed  in  a  largo  clay  cooking  pot 


t  do  not  think  a  little  babyftirl  is  hailed 
I  much  Joy  as  a  bal)y  lioy,  iiut  the 
people  are  very  fond  of  children,  and  will 
accept  a  baby  as  a  present  from  a  friend. 
Ono  seldom  hears  of  cruelty  to  children. 
The  baby  is  cradled  on  a  banana  leaf,  aud 
freely  nnointed  with  butter  to  keep  the  skin 
soft.  She  requires  no  dressing,  but  is 
with  braceletf  of  beads.  She  Is 
n  her  mother's  back,  and  is  not 
weaned  for  two  years,  She  runs  about  till 
the  age  of  five,  and  then  dons  a  waist  cloth  i 
ud  bcRins  to  make  herself  uneful  by  carry- 
ing a  jar  of  water  on  her  head  or  a  bunch  of 
bananas,  etc. 


with  a  little  water,  and  steamed  till  it  be- 
comes a  mass  like  boiled  potatoes.  Any 
number  of  "dishes"  may  bo  cooked  in  the 
one  pot  at  the  same  time,  each  article  behig 
wrapped  In  a  separate  leaf  to  retain  the 
jniee  and  flavor.  The  Uganda  women  are 
verj-  good  cooks. 

Only  the  women  work  in  the  fields;  the 
hoe  which  they  use  is  smatl,  with  a  carved 
handle,  and  they  have  to  atoop  while  work- 
ing. They  cultivate  the  bananas,  sweec 
potato,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  and, 
herbs  for  sauce.  They  make  mats  and 
baskets  and  pretty  colored  gross  work. 
When  famille.'i  are  on  a  journey  it  Is  the 
women  who  caiTy  the  loads.  No  food  fa 
taken,  us  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
receive  hospital  It}' in  any  village  they  may 
settle  on  in  which  to  rest  or  spend  the  night. 
On  the    lake  one  sometimes   sees  women 
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paddling  in  the  canoes.    They  eat  the  same  ^nus"  soap!    Tliey  nib  ihelr  luire  anus  with 

food  as  the  men.  but  aix^  not  supposed  to  eat  this  with  evident  delight.    Their  si'us^^   of 

mutton,  although  that  rule  is  often  l»i>^ken.  deivney  and  iiKxIesty  is  well  uiarktHl,  but 

lioeusts  fried  with  salt  i>  a  favorite  dish,  and  their  mortdity  is  not  at  a  very  hi)?h  level. 

I  must  admit  I  like  it  als<:*.  The  iviulition  of  affairs  is  surh,  that  when 

Almost  every.>ne  can  now  read  and  write,  a  woman  applies  for  i^mtirination  and  is  of 
and  there  arv  no  soh«--c»ls  for  the  chiMivn.  a  marriageable  age,  but  is  not  niarriiHl,  she 
as  the  elder  teach  the  youuger.  They  are  is  askini  to  gel  niarriinK  or  give  gtxni  rea- 
very  proud  of  their  Bibles,  and  tlK*ir  knowl-  sons  for  not  dicing  so.  It  is  advisable  for  a 
edge  of  Scripture  is  w^nderfuL  They  love  young  widow  lo  gi^t  niarritnl  again  siH>n.  A 
the  gospels,  but  think  the  epistles  hard  to  like  rule  alsi^  applies  to  the  men.  Polygamy 
study.  They  will  quote  chapter  and  verse  is  the  native  custom,  but  when  a  man  bt^- 
with  great  fluency,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  comes  a  Christian  he  must  put  away  all  his 
ask  the  missionary  to  explain  a  j»assage  to  wives  but  one.  and  this  caust^s  a  tH>ndition 
them,  for  •*  Did  he  not  come  to  help  them  ?  "  of  affairs  alH>ut  which  much  discussion  has 
and  •*  Is  hf  not  their  friend  ?  "  Some  «.»f  the  arist^i.  Si^metinies  Wi»men  are  cruelly  treat- 
women  are  teachers  and  have  classes  num-.cd,  and  have  an  eye  goiigtMl  out  or  their 
leering  V»etwei*n  twenty  and  fifty,  the  pupils  han<t^  cut  off.  One  man  put  one  of  his 
studying  the  gr»spels  before  appearing  for  wives  in  the  st<x*ks  till  she  ditnl,  then  he  put 
examination  for  baptism  or  confinnation.  in  another,  but  had  to  run  away  fix>ni  justice. 
Nor  does  a  woman  hesitate  to  go  with  her  When  a  woman  is  to  Ik^  ^narritnl  her  in- 
husband  if  he  offers  to  go  as  a  teacher  to  tendtnl  must  \m\  her  father  or  guanlian  a 
some  far-off  tribe,  though  she  will  have  to  certain  sum.  On  the  n»arriage  day  she  is 
leave  her  home  and  friends  and  learn  a  new  escorted  to  chuivh  by  her  friends,  who  ih^U 
language  and  have  a  change  of  foo<i  an<l  lect  all  the  available  umbrellas  and  deck 
live  among  people  whom  her  nation  has  al-  themselves  out  in  tlu4r  best  ilresses.  The 
ways  lookeil  down  up4.»n  with  ci»ntempt.  I  ct^nMUony  takes  place  at  nine  a.  m,,  and  the 
have  seen  women  working  two  hundred  i^ouple  then  sepanite  and  return  to  their  re- 
miles  from  Uganda,  and  l)etween  them  and  spi»ctive  homes  and  give  their  friends  a  feast 
their  home  was  a  vast  inland  sea,  to  cross  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  bride 
which  meant  three  weeks' voyage  in  canoes,  is  taken  to  her  new  hoint*  and  a  big  feast  is 
You  will  also  find  them  on  the  way  to  the  indulged  in,  accoinpani«Ml  with  plenty  of 
Nile  and  near  the  Congo.  noise.    Among  the   up|HM*  class   the   newly 

The  older  women  smoke,  the  stem  of  their  niarrie<l  couple  di»  not  leave  home  for  some 

pijK*  being  over  three  feet  long.     Instead  of  time,  but  sit  on  the  lloor  near  the  tln^place 

sweets  they  chew  coffee  berries,  and  offer  a  admiring  each   other!     The  wife  does    not 

few  to  a  friend   as   a  token  of  friendship,  eat  with  her  husbaiul,  and  a  lady  of  rank 

The  head  is  shaved  at  regular  intervals,  and  has  a  house  of  her  own  when*  she  lives  with 

sometimes  the  scalp  is  painted  black.     No  her  attendants;  nor  is  she  <»ver  i*een  on  the 

ornaments  whatever  are  worn,  and  sandals  street  in  company  with  her  husband.     Her 

are  only  used   by   the   upper  classes.     No  chief  amusement  is  calling  on  ht^r  friends, 

headdress  is  worn.     The  dress  of  all  the  and  when  a  woman  is  ill  you  will  llnd  the 

women  is  the  bark  cloth  made  from  the  in-  house  an<l  courtyard  crowdt'd  with  sympa- 

ner  bark  of  the  wild  tig  tree  by  beating  it  thizing  fri<Mids.     As  hw  <'hi('f    work   is   to 

out  with  mallets.    The  color  is  terracotta,  cook  for  her  hushand  th(»  wonT'to  marry"  is 

and  the  darker  and  finer  it  is  the  more  it  is  th«»  same*  as  "to  cook,"  so  that  a  man  really 

valued.     A  good  cloth  will  <rost  about  one  marries  a  cook.    The  niissionarit^s  have  earh 

pound  sterling.     The  wealthy  ladies  some-  a  woman  to  cook  for  thrin,  who  calls  herself 

times  wear  cloths  with  (l(\signs  stenciled  on  — **  wife!  " 

them,  which  they  paint  themselves.     On  th(»  Some  years  ago  women  werc»  bought  and 

advice  of  the  missi<^naries  the  cloth  is  now  sold   like  cattle,  but  now  the  Union  Jack 

woimd  round  the  body  from  the  arrnpits  to  floats  f)V(»r  the  country,  and  all  un<ler  its  pi-o- 

the  ground,  only  leaving  the  shoulders  and  taction   are    fn^e.     The   sprea<l   of  th<»   true 

arms  bare.    The  dress  is  very  becoming  and  Light   in   Uganda   has  made  a  wonderful 

suitable  to  the  country  and  people.     They  change  in  the  condition  of  woman.    H1h»  now 

are  very  clean  and  use  native  soap,  but  to  takes  her  proper  position  in  the  home,  and 

win  their  affections  give  them   a  cake   of  is  loved  and  honored  by  her  husband.     The 
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women  of  the  king's  court  and  his  wives  re- 
ceive due  honor,  and^I  have  seen  the  chiefs 
rise  from  their  seats  and  offer  them  to  a  lady 
of  the  court.  The  queen  mother  is  a  royal 
personage  with  much  power,  so  also  is  the 
king's  sister,  and  if  she  marries  another 
woman  succeeds  to  the  title. 

The  medical  missionary  is  freely  admitted 
to  the  homes,  and  the  women  come  as  freely 
to  him  as  to  the  lady  missionaries.  When ; 
they  heard  that  lady  missionaries  were 
coming  the  natives  asked  if  they  were  com- 
ing to  cook  for  the  men,  and  would  they  be 


allowed  to  eat  with  them.  When  they  ar- 
rived they  expressed  astonishment  at  their 
narrow  waists,  and  accused  us  of  starving 
them  on  the  journey.  They  thought  the 
food  must  all  go  into  the  sleeves.  One  said 
if  they  ran  over  rough  ground  they  would 
break,  and  another  likened  them  to  a  hor- 
net! Surely  only  in  appearance!  But  in 
spite  of  this  criticism  the  women  received 
them  with  open  arms,  and  are  showing  their 
appreciation  by  learning  to  write  and  sing 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. — Zenana  Qtuir- 
terhj. 


THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH   IN  AFRICA. 

BY  BISHOP  J.  C.  HARTZELL,    D.D.,  LL.D. 


WHEN  I  left  America  in  December,  1896, 
to  make  /-my  first  episcopal  tour  in 
Africa,  it  was  with  the  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Bishops  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  that  I  should  return  in  1898 
and  report  the  results  of  ray  observations 
and  suggest  plans  for  the  care  of  the  work 
already  in  hand,  and  make  such  suggestions 
for  enlargement  as  providential  Indications 
on  the  field,  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  Church  at  home,  might  indicate  as  wise. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boartl  of  Managers  April  19, 
and  to  participate  in  its  discussions  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  Africa. 

Recognition  of  William  Taylor's  Mission- 
aries. 

Unanimous  action  was  taken  on  three  im- 
portant matters  afl'ecting  the  work.  One  of 
these  was  to  recognize  as  regular  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  and  Church  several  per- 
sons who  w.ere  appointed  by  Bishop  Taylor 
and  had  done  faithful  work  in  his  missions, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  for  twelve  years. 
The  following  is  the  list : 

Rev.  Amos  E.  Withey  and  wife. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife. 

Rev.  William  P.  Dodson  and  wife. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon. 

Rev.  Robert  Shields  and  wife. 

Rev.  Herbert  E.  Withey. 

Rev.  William  S.  Miller. 

Rev.  William  O.  White. 

Miss  Susan  Collins. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shuett. 

Miss  Hilda  Larson. 

All  of  whom  are  in  the  Congo  Mission  Con- 


ference, and  now  stationed  in  Angola,  except 
one.    Also  the  following  persons  in  Ldbeila: 

Rev.  John  G.  Tate. 

Rev.  James  B.  Robertson. 

Miss  Agnes  McAllister. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt. 

Rev.  John  Harrow. 
•  Mrs.  Frederika  Smith. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Osborne  and  wife. 

Mr.  XJ.  L.  Walker  and  wife. 

These  twenty-five  workers  have  a  good 
record  for  conscientious  and  successful  mis- 
sionary work.  There  are  still  others  who 
may  be  recognized  in  the  future. 

Caring  pob  African  Missionaries. 

In  the  recognition  of  so  many  missionaries 
atone  time,  in  a  single  field,  the  Board  felt  it 
wise  to  add  the  condition  that  they  should 
have  no  guarantee  for  allowances  for  chil- 
dren, furloughs,  or  pensions,  but  may  receive 
special  aid  for  emergencies  by  special  action 
of  the  Board.  The  generosity  of  the  Board 
was  emphasized  by  granting  appropriations 
by  which  the  following  persons  were  aided: 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and  wife,  of  Malange, 
Angola,  are  to  come  home  on  a  furlough, 
part  of  the  money  having  been  furnished  by 
friends  and  the  balance  by  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt,  of  Garraway  Station, 
Liberia,  who  has  been  suffering  from  several 
attacks  of  fever,  goes  to  the  Madeira  Islands 
for  a  few  months,  and  the  expense  was  pro- 
vided for ; 

Mrs.  Frederika  Smith,  now  in  Germany,  is 
to  return  to  her  work,  having  recovered  from 
sickness. 

Miss  Mary  Kildare,  who  has  done  faithful 
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Kurk  for  ten  years  ou  the  Cungo,  and  will  not 
pri>l(iib!y  return,  had  her  expenses  provided 
tor  la  coming  borne. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Mead  and  three  children 
Kill  come  home  trom  Angola,  friends  having . 
provided  port  of  the  expense  and  the  Board 
thf  n.'maiuder.  She  will  probably  hot  re- 
turn to  the  field.  ' 
ConressATios  FOR  UissiONABHS  IN  Afbica. 

Aaolber  action  taken  was  that  the  uom- 
peosBtion  of  workers  in  Africa  should  be  ad- 
justed with  each  individual  missionary  by 
the  bishop,  the  secretary  in  charge,  and  the 
Coinmlttec  on  Africa,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Boiinl.  This  action  was  taken  at  my  special 
request.  This  means  that  there  will  be  no 
regular  scale  of  salaries  in  Africa.  If  the 
law  had  been  applied  to  the  twenty-five  mis- 
sionaries recognized  it  would  have  required 
a  provision  for  overWS.OOO  in  salaries  alone, 
and  any  thought  of  making  ao  large  au  ad- 
dition to  our  working  force  In  Atrica  would 
hi  out  of  the  question.  We  are  taking  care 
of  the  work  in  Angola  with  all  the  mlssiou- 
aiiea  named  above  in  that  field  for  1S9S,  with 
M  appropriation  of  $2,250  from  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  Fortunately,  in  the  providence 
uf  God  I  have  some  special  funds  from  which 
sotno  additional  aid  can  be  given. 

By  Uie  plan  adopted  in  reference  to  Africa 
ibprelsan  opportunityfor arranging  the  pay 
In  accordanec  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  ippointee,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
work  on  the  field  and  at  home.  The  way 
*il!  be  open  for  the  sending  out  of  compe- 
ti'nt  people  who  will  be  glad  to  go  at  less  ex- 
pense than  the  ftx(H3  salaries  of  other  coun- 
triis,  and  also  for  those  to  go  who  either 
ihemselvBa  or  through  their  friends  can  pro- 
vide wholly  or  in  part  for  their  own  support. 
Tbakbfer  of  Propehtv. 

Another  very  important  action  was  tbe 
Wangement,  by  mutual  understanding 
»ilh  Messrs,  Anderson  Fowler  and  Richard 
Gnmt,  representing  the  Transit  and  Build- 
ing Fund  Society  ofBishop  William  Taylor's 
S('H-supporting  Missions,  for  the  turning 
wer  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  several 
pioperties  owned  by  that  society  in  Africa. 
Happi  Conclcbion. 

Thus  there  is  a  happy  conclusion  of  all 
mattere  between  the  Missionary  Society  and 
Ksbop  William  Taylor,  and  his  missionaries 
and  the  property  involved  in  Africa.  For 
this  I  am  thankful  to  Ood  and  feel  very  sure 


that  the  Church  will  recognize  in  the  happy 
conclusion  divine  leading.  All  the  abiding 
results  in  workei-s  and  work  found  in  con- 
nection with  Bishop  William  Taylor's  mis- 
sions have  been  conserved  and  are  now  an 
organic  pait  of  tbe  Church. 

The  bequests  which  were  turned  over  to 
me  by  Bishop  Taylor  and  reported  to  the 
Genei-al  Misslonarj'  Committee  in  1896  have 
already  yielded  enough  to  iwy  the  outstand- 
ing (.'laims  when  the  bishop  turned  the  work 
over  to  me  as  his  successor,  aud  also  to 
help  tide  over  for  1898  the  scanty  mission- 
ary appropriations  necessarily  made  by  the 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  in  1898. 

I  rejoice  that  Bishop  Taylor  is  resting  at 
his  home  in  California,  and  my  prayer  is, 
that  day  by  day  the  beuedictions  of  the 
Most  High  may  continue  to  rest  upon  him, 
until  in  triumph  his  remarkable  earthly 
,  career  shall  end  and  he  be  welcomed  unto 
his  eternal  reward. 

Afbica  and  the  MisstoNABY  Debt. 
I  brought  with  me  from  Africa  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  tbe  missionary 
debt.  This  money  represents  sacrifices  of  a 
most  hei-oic  tyije  from  our  missionaries,  and 
also  such  giving  from  native  Cbilstians  as 
should  send  a  thrill  of  joy  and  satisfaction 
throughout  the  whole  Cliurch.  I  hod  the 
missionaries  tell  the  story  at  Conference  how 
they  raised  the  money.  Native  boys  and  girls 
denied  themselves  to  pay  from  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars  apiece.  In  one  little  company 
of  natives,  where  a  collection  had  never  be- 
fore been  taken,  seventeen  milrela  (which 
means  about  fourteen  dollars  In  American 
money)  were  subscribed.  Tlie  remainder  of 
the  debt  could  be  wiped  out  in  ten  nunutes 
any  Sunday  morning  if  the  pastors  would 
use  that  many  minutes  in  a  prayerful  and 
sincere  request  to  the  people  that  It  should 
be  done.    God  grant  it  may  be  so  I 

Work  IN  LlBEElA. 
My  second  visit  to  the  Liberia  Annual 
Conference  served  to  impress  nie  still  more 
profoundly  that  in  proportion  to  our  res|>on- 
sibilities  as  a  Church  in  that  republic  our 
forces  and  fac  ill  ties  tor  missionary  work  are 
wholly  inadequate.  The  brethren  of  the 
Conference  themselves  fully  realize  this  and 
plead  for  reinforcements  of  men  and  teach- 
ers, I  have  left  tbe  First  Church  in  Mon- 
rovia to  be  supplied,  and  hope  to  find  a  flrst- 
claas  man  to  go  out  at  once. 
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We  mast  have  a  mission  press  in  Liberia, 
and  I  am  having  tho  old  printing  house  and 
bookstore  in  Monrovia  rebuilt,  and  need  at 
ODce  a  printing  outfit  and  a  missionary 
printer  to  go  with  it,  so  tlint  we  can  publish 
a  monthly  paper,  whieh  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  carrj'ing  on  that  work. 

Our  educational  work,  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  President  Camphor  and  his  wife,  has 
made  excellent  progress  the  past  year,  and 
my  plans  are  to  enlarge  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble this  department  ot  the  work.  The  Col- 
lege of  West  Africa  at  Monrovia,  under  Pres- 
ident Camphor,  is  now  well  organized,  with 
six  teachers,  and  the  ho(>e  is  to  organize 
ministerial  and  uorninl  training  classes.  We 
are  hoping  to  have  a  large  number  of  young 
people  under  our  care.    Eighty  dollars  a 


well  as  sewing  machines  Tor  industrial  work 
among  the  girls,  and  also  outfits  for  schools 
in  tinning.  Money  put  Into  these  Industrial 
schools  will  yield  enormous  results  in  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  do  in  Africa  just 
what  our  industrial  schools  are  doing  so 
wonderfully  In  the  South  in  the  building  up 
of  self-reliant  and  efficient  men  and  women. 

OcB  Work  in  Anoola. 
If  anyone  Is  specially  interested  fn  having 
a  full  historic  statement  of  Bishop  William 
Taylor's  work  on  the  Congo  and  in  Angola, 
let  him  send  twenty-flve  cents  to  me,  and  I 
will  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Congo  Mission  Conference. 

This  Conference  was  organized  in  June, 
1S9T,  and  represents  the  results  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  work  on 
the  Congo  and  in 
Angola.  I  re- 
quested each  mis- 
sionary to  write  out 
in  detail  the  his- 
tory of  his  or  her 
work  since  coming 
to  Africa,  and  these 
are  all  published 
in  this  pamphlet. 
This!  had  done  to 


,^..      pre 


the 


records  of  the  work 
which  had  gone  be- 
fore. The  work  in 
Angola  is  greatly 
crippled  for  lack  of 
fimds,  ond  also  be- 

year  will  take  care  of  a  student,  and  I  need  |  cause  several  missionaries  must  return  home 
atonee  money  enough  for  a  dozen  or  more,  onavacation.alargeproportionofthem  hav- 
We  have  the  students  do  all  they  can  to  ing  beeniu  the  field  fortwelve years.  Here, 
help  themselves,  and  then  ask  the  parents  ,  too,  we  musthaveamission  press,  which  will 
and  friends  to  do  what  they  can,  and  then  .  bo  devoted  entirely  to  the  printing  of  tracts 
we  provide  the  l>alanec.  j  and  cards  and  pamphlets  and  the  HolyScrip- 

We  need  twenty  teachers  from  our  schools  tures  in  the  native  Kimbundu  language, 
in  the.  South  tor  our  mission  churches  and  Here  wo  have  access  to  multitudes  of  na- 
sehools  in  Liberia,  ami  I  have  made  an  ap- :  lives  of  a  high  class.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
peal  through  the  Southireitlern  asking  for ,  to  correspond  with  anyone  especially  inter- 
teachers  who  will  go  for  five  years  for  their 


traveling  expenses  and  9100  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  their  living.  Already  some  are  offer- 
ing. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  our  heroic 
young  colored  people  in  the  South  to  go, 
and  for  the  friends  of  missions  to  help  pro- 
vide the  expense. 

Weareorganizingseverallndustrialsohools 
and  I  need  right  away  several  outfits  for 
schools  of  carpentry  and  of  blacksmithlng  as 


estcd  In  the  establish  men  t  of  this  mission 
press.  With  the  outfit  oneo  secured  the  an- 
nual expense  will  be  but  slight,  requiring 
only  one  goo<l  practical  printer  to  superin- 
tend, OS  all  the  work  can  be  done  by  native 
boys  after  a  tew  months  of  teaching. 

Another  very  interesting  phaseof  the  woric 
in  Angola  is  the  employment  of  evangelists 
and  Bible  readers  and  day  school  teachers 
among  the  naUve  villages.    Thirty  dollars  a 
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year  will  maintain  a  native  toacher.  Aa  I 
traveled  aloDg  the  caravan  paths  going 
through  those  villages,  my  heart  longed  to 
have  this  work  of  employing  native  teat^hers 
go  forward. 

We  have  two  children's  orphanages,  one 
at  Canandua,  another  at  Quessua.  I  wish 
some  Sunday  school  or  Epworth  League 
would  send  a  Christmuii  present  to  these 
children  and  help  them  to  be  happy  over 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  although  they  are 
surrounded  by  dark  heathenism. 

I  need  schoolhouses  and  at  least  three 
new  churches  right 
away  in  Angola, 
and  t  trust  that  all 
who  read  these 
llnea  will  at  least 
offer  one  sincere 
prayer  to  God  for 
his  blessing  upon 
,  all  our  workers  in 
Africa. 

Opening  Doors  in 
SorTBBAST  Africa, 
Ail  the  work  men- 
tioned thus  far  Is 
on  the  West  Coast, 
but  on  the  East 
CSoast  we  have  a 
very  interesting 
and  hopeful  work 
at  Inhambane  and 
eilending  i 
ward, 
four  noble  I 
aries  leading  the 
hosts  tliere,  and 
they  are  aiilcd  by 
a  number  ot  con- 
verted natives. 

In  addition  to  tliis  Oofl  has  wonderfully  | 
opened  the  way  for  work  among  Europeans 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  iit  Beira,  and  eastj-rn  Rho- 
desia. Two  or  three  young  men  are  needed 
at  once  and  could  be  supported  on  the  field. 
I  have  already  applications  from  men  to  go 
to  these  places,  but  what  shall  I  say  to  them 
until  somebody  indicates  that  the  money 
can  be  provided  ? 

lunusTBUL  Mission  fou  Nativf.s  of  Rhodesia. 
Another  remarkable  opening  for  the 
establishment  ot  an  industrial  mission 
among  natives  is  in  eastern  Rhodesia,  at 
Old  Umtali.  This  is  one  of  the  strategic 
points  forcommercial  and  missionary  enter- 


prises In  eastern  Afi'ica.  Here  I  am  offered 
valuable  concessions  and  the  cooperation  of 
prominent  Englishmen,  whoespress  the  de- 
sire that  America  and  England  should  unite 
in  the  development  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion where  for  thousands  of  years  the  people 
have  been  submerged  in  barbarism.  The 
country  is  high  and  healthy,  being  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  capable  of  large  development 
in  agriculture,  and  is  destined  to  have  a 
large  population  of  white  people  as  well  as  of 
natives.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  saved 
this  open  door  for  American  Methodism. 


When  T  told  the  story  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  tlie  plans  I  pro|>o,sed  to  suggest,  be- 
fore th<!  Weslcyan  Methodist  Missionory 
Committee  in  London,  I  was  assured  that 
so  far  ns  that  body  wns  concerned  they  would 
leave  tliat  field  In  ns. 

How  providential  all  this  seems.  God 
evidently  calls  American  Methodism  to  a 
large  share  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

Work  in  Madeira  Islands. 

The  Lil>eria  Conference  includes  the  work 
<jn  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  north  of  tlie 
equator,  and  does  not  that  include  the  ad- 
jacent islands  ?    At  any  rate  God  in  a  most 
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wonderful  maimer  opened  the  way  for  the ,  Spain  are  pouring  in  hundreds  of  priests 
organization  of  a  mission  among  the  English  !  ever}'  year.  Mohammedanism,  which  seems 

and  Portuguese  at  Funehal,  Madeira  Islands,  to   be   reviving    with   renewed  vigor   and 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  spots  power,  is  multiplying  her  schools  and  mis- 

on  earth.  sionaries  throughout  all  North  Africa,  and 

It  was  on  this  island  that  half  a  centur}'  in  some  points  also  in  the  South.    The  de- 

ago  the  heroic  Dr.  Kalley,  a  Scotch  Presby-  moralizing  influences  of  rum  and  of  wicked 

terian  physician,  by  the  circulation  of  the  white   men   are  doing  their  perfect  work 

Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  wherever  commerce  is  being  advanced.    If 

Christian  physician  among  the  poor,  was  the  ever  the  Eing*s  biisiness  demanded  haste  it 

instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  of  develop*  is  in  the  work  which  the  Christian  Churches, 

ing  a  remarkable  Protestant  revival.     The  especially  of   England  and   America,   are 

8iory  of  Madeira,  published  by  our  Book  called  to  do  in  Africa. 

Concern^  tells   the  remarkable    historj'  of  Menelek,  the  native  king  of  Abyssinia,  is 

how  the  simple,  pure  word  of  God  led  many  having  three  million  gold  coin  struck  off  for 

hundreds  of  those  plain  people  anions  the  his  people,  in  Paris.    On  one  side  is  a  picture 

Portuguese   to   forsake    the    idolatries    of  of  himself ;  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  lion, 

Bomanism  and  become  faithful  followers  of  around  which  are  these  words :  *'  Ethiopia 

Christ.    When  persei'uted  they  fled  to  Bra-  holds  out  her  hands  to  none  but  Go<l." 

zily  and  later  some  of  them  to  Illinois,  and  So  even  although  the  barbarous  nations 

later  on  their  work  grew  in  Lislx»n,  the  capi-  of  Africa  do  not  know  it,  yet  in  their  aspira- 

tal  of  Portugal,  so  that  to-day  nearly  all  the  tions    for   something   better  they  are  un- 

Protestant  work  among  the  Portuguese  in  consciously  holding  out  their  hands  unto 

Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Portugal  itself  Go<l,  and  that  means  that  the  Church  of 

is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  in  Madeira.    I  God  must  fill  those  hands  with  the  word  of 

have  in  my  possession  one  of  the  identical  life. 

New  Testaments  which  was  given  by  Dr.  My   address   while   in  America   will    be 

Kalley  to  a  boy  eight  years  old,  and  who  is  Bishops^  Bo^jm,  130  Fifth  Avenue,  Xetc  York 

now  an  old  man,  happy  in  the  Lord.    This  City.    My  mission  to  America  is  to  learn 

old  man  read  out  of  his  Portuguese  Testa-  what  the  Church  at  large  and  the  special 

ment  to  myself  and  wife  and  other  Christian  friends  of  Africa  will  do  in  strengthening 

friends,  while  tears  of  joy  filled  his  eyes  as  he  my  hands  find  faith  in  the  grvat  work  i*oni- 

feaste<l  upon  the  preeious  wonls.  mitte<l  to  my  oversight.     I  shall  Ix*  gla^l  to 

.   ^  „,  hear  fnnii  anv  who  want  inf«>rmation  as  t.> 

A  Final  Woiid.  4*  •  1  ..'  •  .  1  .  • 

Afnea  and  its  sj^eeial  n^vils:  and  fn.^ni  any 

With  the  single  exception  of  Lil>eria  the    whom  the  L.r»rd  may  lead  to  l«x»k  to  Africa  iis 

whole     African    continent,    with    its    15h,-   a  place  to  work  for  him.  or  may  desire  to  aid 

000,000  of  nativt*  blaek>,  i-i  passing  un<l»*r   financially.   Com^eniing  Africa  I  have  asked 

the  rule  of  the  white  man.     Ki»inan  Catli^-lir   and  am  ex|>eoting  great  things  of  God. 

France    and   R.-lgium    and    Portugal    ami       New  York,  May  2«j,  lSi»S. 


OUR  MISSIONARY    WORK   AND   OUTLOOK   IX   AFRICA. 

BY  blSUOP  J.  C.  HAUTZELL.  D.D.,  I-L.D. 

THE  work  among  tlK*  Am**riro-Lil»erian<  ri«-a.  an<l  th»^  -eoi>nd  yt\nr  *»t  Pr»:*siilent  Cam- 
in  the  repuhlie  of  LiU-ria.  «»n  the  W*-->t  phi»r"<  ad!nini<trati"U  has  ««iH-ntMl  under 
Coast.is  in  ih»*«»M«->t  foni^'n  missionary  li*'ld  vr-ry  fav.  .raM*^  auspio-^.  He  »^x|H*ets  to 
of  tiie  MetluMli-t  Epi-eopul  Chinvh.  liavin;jr  have  lifty  li'-apler-^.  I  rented  and  am  fur- 
been  Ix'guii  ill  1*5'U.  At  the  late  Annual  ni-hini;  a  thrte-^tory  l>uilding  for  a  l»ys' 
Conferen«'»',  h.|«l  ilnrin^'  th»*  tlr-t  w»»k  in  d«'i!:iit"ry.  It  i-*  my  plan  to  have  a  schrnd 
February.  I  >tatli»n«'d  *-i*.'hty-fiv»'  w«.rk»'r<.  in  »*v».Ty  one  of  our  mission  ehurches,  and  to 
the  niaj«»rity  of  whoiri  w*-r»*  lay  t««u*li*i- an-l  tlii*-  t-nd  I  have  made  a  call  for  teachers 
missioiiarie-.  The  gn*at'-t  n«*«-»—-iTy  in  tliat  fi-  'in  among  our  oMori'd  pe<»ple  in  the  Si»uth 
work  now  i<i  the  <Iev»-loprii.iit  **(  -i-htH.^.  w]ii«  ar«' wilUng  to  go  for  five  years  for  their 
The  name  of  M««nrovia  S'lniiiary  ha-  U-.-u  irav».*ling  exi>»*ns«/s  and  their  living  in  Li- 
chancred  to  that  *»t  tli»*  C««ll»'tr**  "f  Wv-t  Af-  l»«-ria  and  :?1<"»  a  vear.    The  churches  will 
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furnish  them  their  home  and  board.  The' 
school  at  Monrovia  will  Ix;  the  central  school 
and  the  only  one  in  the  republic  where  any- 
thing kieyonci  a  grammar  school  course  will 
be  attempted. 


We  have  recently  secured  two  excellent 

teachers,  in  oddicion  to  Professor  Camphor 
and  his  wife.  One  of  tlicm  has  tiiught  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  coast  and  is  a  col- 1 
lege  gra<iuat*';  and  the  other  is  Professor 
Massey,  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University 
and  Theological  Seminarj'  iu  this  country,  a 
well-educated  and  consecrated  yoimg  man.  ' 
The  work  among  the  heathen  iu  Liberia  I 
was  given  ft  wonderful  impulse  under  j 
Bishop  Taylor,  commencing  with  188G.  In 
a  few  years  nlwut  fifty  different  stations! 
were  begun,  and  the  hope  was  thiit  iiidige-  \ 
nous  resources  would  be  such  that  the  one  ' 
or  more  niissionaries  placed  on  each  station  i 
would  be  able  to  Biipi>ort  themselves,  after  j 
beinggiveu  buildings  and  also  fiirulshed  pro- 
visions for  a  time.  During  ten  years  alxjut ' 
$100,000  was  expended  in  this  self-supporting 
work  among  the  heathen  of  Liberia,  Out  of 
the  eighty -eight  missiouaries  sent  to  this, 
Liberiun  heathen  work  twelve  remain  In  the 
field.  At  pn^scnt  twenty-flvc  of  the  stations 
are  occupied.  At  several  points  we  are  Tiding  > 
native  hcliwrs.  Only  in  two  stations,  Garra- 1 
way  and  Barraka,  are  the  foundations  such 
as  to  indieatc  large  and  Immediate  results.  I 
Good  has  lieen  done  everywhere,  and  there  | 
are  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  boys 
and  girls  under  the  care  of  the  different  mis- ' 
sionaries.  There  are  some  ver>-  hopeful  eases  ! 
of  young  meu  and  women  among  these.  The 
expectation  to  have  large  self-support  from  I 


coffee  plantations  has  not  been  realized.  The 
expense  in  laborand  money,  and  the  agricul- 
tural and  climatie  difficulties  in  the  develop- 
ment of  paying  coffee  plantations,  are  far 
greater  than  were  expected. 

The  work  on  the  Congo,  which  was  Inau- 
gTirated  In  18S6,  was  begun  on  a  scale  credit- 
able to  £he  heroic  faith  of  Bishop  Taylor  and 
of  the  splendid  men,  who  gave  largely  of 
their  own  means,  bock  of  him.  Fully  tiilW,- 
000  was  expended  in  ten  years.  The  great- 
est item  of  expense  was  connected  with  the 
steanier  Anne  Taylor  and  other  machinery 
appliances  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  estab- 
lish methods  of  transportation  from  the  sea 
to  the  Upper  Congo.  Eight  stations  were 
begtm  between  Banana  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  Isangila.  The  anticipated 
results  of  raising  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
adisappolntmcnt.so  that  the  actual  amounts 
raised  for  self-support  were  much  less  than 
anticipated. 

Of  the  flfty-elght  missionaries  sent  out 
during  the  ten  years,  to  1896,  three  of  whom 
were  children,  thirty-one  had  left  the  fleltl, 
and  five  were  still  at  work,  the  remaining 
twenty-two  having  died  at  their  posts.  The 
remaining  five,  one  a  girt  of  fourteen,  occu- 
pied a  small  station  at  Banana  Point,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  Tivi,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  up  the  river.  Brother 
White  was  running  the  steamer  Anne  IViy- 
lor. 

During  these  ten  years  several  other 
strong  missionary  societies  of  Europe  and 
America  had  pushed  their  work  tn  the  same 
sections  of  the  Congo  and  beyond,  in  some 
cases  with  large  results. 

To  undertake  to  reinaugurate  this  mis- 
sionary movement  on  the  Congo  would  re- 
quire an  amount  of  money  and  a  number  of 
missionaries  entiivly  beyond  my  power  to 
control.  And  so,  after  prayerful  consulta- 
tion, it  was  decided  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  we  had  better  withdraw  from  the 
Lower  Congo  and  eooceiitrate  in  Angola, 
the  adjoining  territory  to  the  south,  where  a 
line  of  stations  from  Loandii,  tu  Matange, 
jKiinting  toward  the  Upper  Congo  country,  ■■ 
had  Ijcen  established  by  Bishop  Taylor. 

The  steamer  was  sold  for  $3,000,  and  the 
mono)-  permanently  Invested  in  the  Endow- 
ment Trading  Fund  in  .Angola. 

The  sister  in  charge  of  the  Banana  Point 
Mission  was  compelled  to  return  to  Ireland, 
with  broken  health.  Miss  Larson  and  sev- 
eral of  the  children  at  Vivi,  two  of  whom  I 
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baptized,  were  transferred  to  the  Industrial  j  and  prosecute  the  work,  the  results  would 
Mission  at  Quessua,  near  Malange,  in  An-   have  been  very  great. 

gola.  Mrs.  Oman,  whose  husband  had  re-  For  twelve  years  Bishop  Taylor  held 
cently  died,  and  her  daughter  returned  to  \  Africa  before  the  thought  of  the  Church,  and 
America.  Bishop  Taylor  wrote  me  that  he  >  whatever  enlargement  in  the  work  in  the 
was  glad  I  had  sold  the  steamer.  j  further  founding  and  development  of  mis- 

How  much  good  was  done  on  the  Congo,   sions  in  that  continent  is  now  possible  by 
especially  in  the  earlier  days,  in  the  inaugu-   American    Methodism    is   due   in   a   great 


ration  and  carrying  forward  of  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's missions,  eternity  alone  will  reveal.  The 
heroism,  faith,  and  devotion  of  many  of  the 


measure  to  that  fact.^  Some  splendid  results 
have  been  achieved.  In  several  cases  native 
languages    have  been    mastered,   valuable 


missionaries  whose  bodies  lie  on  the  Congo  i  properties  have  been  secured,  and  in  two 
awaiting  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  the  '  cases  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
others  who  unwillingly,  for  various  reasons,  j  into  native  tongues.  How  many  natives 
left  the  field,  cannot  be  too  highly  com-  have  been  influenced  for  good  besides  those 
mended  or  too  sacredly  treasured  by  the  i  who  have  been  actually  counted  as  the  imme- 
Church.  diate  results  of  this  missionary  movement. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  no  man  can  tell.  Africa  is  the  most  difficult 
mouth  of  the  Congo  River  is  Loanda,  the  missionary'  field  in  the  world  ;  but  there  have 
capital  of  Angola.  Commencing  at  this  been  great  changes  for  the  better  (luring 
point,  in  1884,  Bishop  Taylor  began  seven  the  past  ten  years ;  and  we  have  only  to  go 
mission  stations,  extending  nearly  400  miles  forward,  utilizing  all  the  success  that  has 
into  the  interior,  and  up  to  1897,  86  mission-  been  achieved,  profiting  by  the  experience 
aries  had  been  sent  to  that  field,  of  whom  11  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  to  witness 
had  died— 4  men  and  7  women.  Twelve  chil-  in  the  near  future  still  larger  and  more  ex- 
dren  had  been  born  at  the  stations,  and  12   cellent  results. 

children  had  died,  51  had  returned  home,  Grod  especially  opened  my  way  for  the 
and  24  had  remained  in  the  field.  These  24  enlargement  of  the  work  on  the  East  Coast 
constitute  as  heroic  and  devoted  a  band  of  and  in  eastern  Rhodesia,  where  there  can 
missionaries  as  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet.       be  good  and  strong  work  developed  among 

The  property  of  the  various  stations  was  white  people  and  a  central  industrial  mis- 
estimated as  being  worth  $25,750.  The  ex-  sion  station  for  natives  bo  bcf^uii. 
pectation  of  large  returns  from  agriculture  The  principle  that  missionary  work  of  eveiy 
in  Angola  had  not  been  realized,  but  for-  description  at  home  and  abroad  should  as 
tunately  there  was  a  trading  fund  of  $7,700,  quickl}'  and  to  the  largest  extent  possible 
which  yielded  a  profit  of  perhaps  $2,0:}0  a  support  itself  is  the  only  eorreet  principle  in 
year.  Not  all  the  stations,  even  wlien*  prop-  the  development  of  missionary  results.  In 
erty  was  owned,  could  1)0  occupied,  for  lack  many  portions  of  Africa,  however,  local  self- 
of  workers;  and  after  the  necossarj' labors  support  must  necessarily  be  of  very  slow 
to  maintiiin  themselves  the  missionaries  growth,  and  in  the  meantime  the  expenses 
were  unable  to  do  as  much  work  among  the  of  caring  for  missionaries  in  a  foreign  and 
natives  as  their  hearts  yearned  to  accom-  siokl}^  climate,  until  they  become  acclimated 
plish.  Nearly  $10!),(KK)  had  boon  expended  and  master  the  languages,  must  be  large, 
up  to  May,  1807,  on  the  missions  in  Angola.       I  had  faith  in  Africa  before  my  extended 

The  work  on  the  East  Coast. under  Dr.Rich-  tour,  and  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  outlook 
ards,  was  recognized  by  Bishop  Taylor  some  for  the  success  of  our  missions  now,  having 
years  later.  The  superintendent  has  boon  made  tlio  tour.  My  work  while  in  America 
necessarily  absent  in  America  for  two  yoai*s,  is,  in  consultation  with  the  friends  of  mis- 
but  has  recently  n^turnod  with  his  wife  and  sions  in  Africa,  both  within  and  without  our 
two  other  missionaries,  and  they  are  greatl}'  Methodist  Zion,  to  i>lan  conservatively  and 
encouraged  as  to  tlie  future  of  that  field.  wisely  for  tlu*  better  support  of  our  mission- 

The  movements  inaugurated  by  Bishop  aries  already  in  the  field,  giving  vacations 
Taylor  in  Africa  outside  of  the  old  Liberia  to  those  who  need  it,  for  the  sending  out 
work  were  great  in  conception,  and  if  he  of  more,  for  the  conservation  of  all  results, 
could  have  had  SI 50,0: M)  a  year,  and  contin-  financial  and  moral,  already  achieved,  and 
ued  to  put  in  as  occasion  required  strong  in  the  spirit  and  faith  of  our  Christ  to  go  for- 
and  vigorous  men  and  women  to  superintend   ward  to  yet  larger  victories. 
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THE  temporal  penalties  of  sin  seem  to 
bear  most  heavily  on  woman.  Every- 
where and  always  heathenism  means  for 
her  def^i^adation  and  humiliation,  although 
it  takes  different ,  forms  in  India,  China, 
Turkey,  and  Africa. 

Her  lot  in  Africa  is,  perhaps,  not  so  hard 
as  in  some  other  heathen  lands.  The  soil  is 
more  productive  and  the  population  less 
dense  than  in  China  and  India.  As  a  eon- 
sequence  the  struggle  for  the  necessities  of 
life  is  less  sharp  and  pangs  of  hunger  are 
less  often  felt  than  in  parts  of  Asia.  Then, 
too,  woman  is  not  in  Africa  confined  like 
a  prisoner  for  life  in  a  zenana  or  harem, 
but  has  the  fullest  liberty  to  go  about  and 
can  and  does  come  to  hear  the  Gospel  as 
freely  as  the  men.  But  in  other  respects 
her  lot  is  a  hard  one  and  ought  to  appeal 
powerfully  to  tlie  sympathies  of  her  sisters 
in  Christian  lands. 

Point  a  native  of  Gaboon  or  the  Ogowe 
to  his  right  hand  and  ask  what  he  calls  it. 
He  answers,  "That  is  the  *  Man  hand.'" 
And  what  the  other  ?  "This,"  pointing  to 
his  left,  "  is  the  *  Woman  hand.'"  "Why 
are  they  so  named  ?  "  "  Because,"  he  ex- 
plains, "this  is  the  stronger  and  better  hand 
and  arm,  and  is  therefore  the  man  hand. 
The  other  is  inferior  in  strength  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  hence  is  the  iroman.**  Here  we 
have  embodied  in  an  idiom  of  the  language 
the  African  estimate  of  woman's  worth. 

At  mealtime  a  plate  of  the  best  of  every- 
thing is  placed  on  the  rude  table  and  the 
man  of  the  house  sits  down  and  eats  in 
solitary  grandeur.  He  may  invite  any 
male  friend  to  oat  with  him,  in  some  cases 
even  his  boys;  but  never  his  wife.  She 
may  wait  till  he  has  eaten,  or  she  may  take 
a  plate  of  food  and  eat  apart;  but  while 
her  lord  and  master  is  dining  she  may  ex- 
pect to  be  called  at  any  moment,  in  impe- 
rious tones,  to  bring  him  this  and  to  do  that. 
No  matter  how  hungry  or  tired  she  may  be, 
she  must  drop  everything  and  obey  at  once, 
or  she  is  wanting  in  respect  to  her  husband. 
The  arrogant  tone  and  manner  in  which 
his  commands  are  often  uttered  show  a 
deliberate  puri>ose  to  emphasize  and  render 
yet  more  galling  her  menial  position. 

Take  a  very  common  sight  in  Africa: 
On  a  forest  path  you  meet  a  family  re- 
turning home  from  the  plantation.  In  ad- 
vance stalks   the   man,    a  great,  stalwart 


fellow,  carrying  a  light  gun  that  weighs 
five  or  six  pounds.  Next  come  the  women, 
usually  much  smaller  and  feebler,  every  one 
of  them  panting  and  staggering  under  the 
loads  they  carry.  On  their  backs,  supported 
by  grass  ropes  passing  over  their  foreheads, 
are  bushel  baskets  full  of  plantains  or  cas- 
sava roots  and  heaped  until  there  is  nearly  a 
bushel  on  top  and,  perhaps,  an  additional 
burden  in  each  hand,  till  they  look  like 
pack,  mules  rather  than  women.  You  say 
to  the  man,  "  Why  do  you  make  your  wives 
carry  such  heavy  loads  ?  "  In  surprise,  he 
answers,  "  Why,  they  are  my  women."  "  I 
know  they  are,"  you  reply;  **  but  why  don't 
you  carry  the  basket  for  that  poor  woman 
and  let  her  carry  your  gun  ?  "  **  Me !  Why, 
I'm  a  man !  It  is  the  work  of  the  women 
to  carry  the  loads!"  And  so  women  are 
the  burden  bearers,  and  they  age  rapidly 
under  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  marriage  customs  of 
Africa  that  woman's  degradation  is  most 
marked.  Betrothed  when  a  mere  child 
she  grows  up  bound  to  a  man  who  is  cer- 
tainly ten  or  fifteen,  and  perhaps  forty 
years  her  senior.  She  may  dislike  him, 
even  hate  him,  it  makes  little  difference. 
She  is  taken  from  her  home  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  and  goes  to  live  in  the  family  of 
her  future  husband,  where  her  mother-in- 
law  teaches  her  that  her  great  duty  in  life 
is  to  obey  her  husband  and  the  great 
business  of  life  is  to  serve  him.  Here  she 
begins  at  once  to  cook  his  food  and  to 
wait  on  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  she 
becomes  his  wife  without  any  further  cere- 
mony. If  she  fails  to  show  her  husband 
due  respect,  if  his  abuse  and  imperious 
demands  cause  her  to  lose  her  temper  (for 
she  still  has  one,  and  a  tongue  too),  then 
he  beats  her.  You  remonstrate,  "  Stranger, 
why  do  you  beat  this  woman  ?  "  "  She's  my 
wife."  "  Yes ;  but  why  abuse  her  ?  "  "  She 
did  not  obey  me."  "But  why  do  you  ex- 
pect more  deference  from  her  than  you  show 
to  her  ?  "  "  Did  I  not,"  he  replies,  "  pay  for 
her  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  the 
wages  of  years  of  work  ?  She's  mine." 
There  you  have  the  story.  Greed  prompted 
her  father  to  sell  her,  and  he  tries  to  satisfy 
his  parental  instincts  by  calling  it  marriage. 
Selfishness  prompts  her  husband  to  oppress 
her,  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to 
make  her  his  slave,  his  drudge. 
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An  Incident  in  MiBsion  Work  in  Ijnldang. 

BT  RSV.  EDWARD  S.  LITTLE. 

WHEN  I  first  removed  to  Kiukiang  in  1887  I 
became  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  a 
Chinese  carpenter  named  Li  Kien  Pin.  He  was  poor 
and  straggling  for  a  footing  in  the  world,  had  joined 
the  church  and  received  baptism.  I  became  at  that 
time  his  pastor  and  have  been  connected  with  him 
off  and  on  ever  since.  When  I  came  to  Kiukiang  he 
was  engaged  in  building  one  of  our  mission  houses 
in  which  we  are  now  living. 

In  course  of  time  I  was  able  to  secure  for  him  a 
contract  to  build  a  house  for  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  and  also  got  other  work  for  him 
which  gave  him  at  last  a  real  start  in  life.  I  also 
helped  him  to  learn  a  little  English.  He  seemed  to 
repay  all  this  eflfort  by  an  earnest  Christian  life,  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  means  of  grace,  was 
generous  in  his  financial  assistance  to  the  church,  and 
gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  genuine  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

At  his  invitation  I  made  a  journey  to  his  home 
about  a  hundred  li  from  here,  in  a  neighborhood 
never  before  visited  by  foreigners.  Here  he  enter- 
tained me  in  Chinese  style,  and  I  preached  to  his  aged 
mother,  his  wife,  and  his  friends,  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  the  stranger.  I  gave  him  an  exhorter's 
license,  and  occasionally  he  took  his  place  beside 
us  upon  the  platform  and  preached  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  men. 

His  contracts  brought  him  some  money.  To  a 
Chinaman  it  was  riches,  though  to  Westerners  it 
would  not  be  accounted  anything.  With  wealth— 
a  few  hundred  dollars — came  temptations,  which  he 
did  not  resist.  He  withdrew  his  son  from  our  mis- 
sion school  and  put  him  to  his  own  trade.  Soon  he 
fell  a  victim  to  that  scourge  of  the  far  East — the 
opium  habit.  It  then  became  necessary  to  take 
away  his  license  to  exhort  and  finally  to  expel  him 
from  the  church.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become 
lax,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  into  a  place 
of  worship.  He  had  also  been  entrapped  by  an  evil 
woman,  with  whom  he  was  living. 

I  found  him  in  this  condition  when  I  returned 
here  in  October,  1897.  I  hud  many  talks  with  him  in 
reference  to  his  opium  habit  an<l  his  connection 
with  this  woman.  He  then  told  me  the  facts  of  the 
case;  and  this  kind  of  thing  is  of  every<lay  occur- 
rence in  China,  and  is  lcj?al  and  thought  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  The  one  aim  of  a  Chinaman  in 
getting  married  is  to  have  sons,  and  if  he  can  afford 
it  he  adds  concubine  after  concubine  to  his  house- 
hold until  he  has  as  many  sons  as  he  wants. 

Li  had  only  one  son  by  his  wife,  and  neither  he  nor 
she  was  stitisfled;  so  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
and  mother  and  this  other  woman's  relatives  he  took 
her  formally  and  legally  as  his  concubine,  and  had 
one  son  by  her.  During  my  conversations  with  him 
he  became  convinced  of  the  wrong  he  had  done,  but 
there  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  either  to 
him  or  to  me.    He  could  not  put  her  away,  for  she 


had  the  law  on  her  side,  and  he  would  be  prevented 
from  so  doing. 

I  then  suggested  that  he  persuade  her  to  leave 
him,  that  he  find  her  a  house  and  support  her  till 
she  married  again.  He  tried  to  persuade  her,  but 
without  effect ;  she  was  in  comfortable  quarters  and 
did  not  propose  to  move;  the  ladies  of  our  Woman's 
Board,  at  my  request,  called  upon  her  and  talked  to 
her,  but  she  was  frivolous  and  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  There  was  nothing  more  that  we  could 
do  but  wait  patiently  upon  God,  and  in  a  most 
wonderful  way  he  brought  about  what  we  were  help- 
less to  do.  Li  began  again  to  come  to  church ;  his 
concubine  and  the  children  were  persuaded  to  come 
also  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  she  did  not  ap- 
pear to  bo  affected  in  the  least. 

Early  in  the  present  year  Li  Kien  Pin  came  to  me 
with  downcast  face  and  told  me  a  sad  story  of  diffi- 
culty. It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Chinese 
life.  The  Chinese  have  many  ways  of  raising  a  loan, 
and  one  method  is  to  form  a  so<'iety  and  give  a  feast 
at  which  each  invited  guest  lends  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  usually  24  or  30  per 
cent  per  annum.  An  employee  in  an  official  Yamen 
resorted  to  this  method,  and  through  his  wife  got  a 
number  of  women  to  a  feast,  among  them  Li's  con- 
cubine, who  subscribed  24,000  cash  ($13  or  52«).  A 
pleasant  evening  was  spent  together,  and  the  women 
gossiped  as  women  will  do  in  all  countries,  and 
separated  in  a  happy  mood. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  husband  of  the  hqstess  got 
some  scandal  put  about  in  reference  to  his  own  wife, 
another  woman,  and  Mrs.  Li,  an<l  sent  to  each  of 
them  a  lump  of  opium  and  a  piece  of  rope.  The 
n*cipients  thoroughly  understooil  what  that  meant, 
namely,  that  they  might  choose  death  either  by  swal- 
lowing the  opium  or  by  hanging  themselves. 

The  man's  wife  was  thus  bound  to  die;  she  chose 
the  opium.  Since  she  did  that  it  would  not  do  for 
the  other  women  to  n»fuse,  for  they  would  then  be 
charged  with  her  murder,  so  they  all  swallowed  the 
opium.  The  hostess  died,  but  the  husbands  of  the 
other  two  women  heard  of  it  in  time  and  hurried 
them  off  to  the  foreign  doctor,  and  their  lives  were 
with  difficulty  saved.  The  Yamen  employee  then  saw 
his  chance,  and  at  once  commenced  proceedings 
against  Li  for  the  nmrtler  of  his  wife.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice  in  China  as  we  understand  the 
term,  or  such  a  scoundrel  would  meet  his  deserts. 

It  was  then  Li  came  to  seek  my  assistance.  The 
Yamen  underlings  would  soon  be  on  his  premises, 
fleece  him  of  all  the  money  he  had,  and  destroy  his 
property.  He  was  in  the  direst  straits.  The  other 
man  was  in  the  Yamen  and  had  the  whip  hand  of  Li, 
who  could  only  get  out  of  further  difficulty  by  pay- 
ing probably  every  dollar  he  owned.  I  could  not  take 
up  a  case  like  this,  as  it  was  a  purely  native  affair, 
and  thousands  of  cases  more  or  less  like  this  are 
cropi)ing  up  every  year,  and  a  missionary  might  do 
nothing  else. 

In  this  ca.«»e,  however,  I  agreed  that  if  Li  would 
write  out  his  own  statement  of  the  case  I  would  send 
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it  with  my  card  to  the  official  and  see  that  he  got  it, 
and  then  leave  it  with  him.  In  Chinese  courts  no 
document  can  reach  the  officials  without  heavy ; 
bribes  to  the  underlings.  The  magistrate  received 
the  letter  and  promptly  sent  men  to  the  **  plaintiff." 
as  we  should  call  him,  and  told  him  to  settle  up  with 
Li,  which  was  done  then  and  there. 

Li's  concubine  then  began  to  have  wonderful  vi- 
sions. She  told  them  to  me  and  to  others.  She  saw 
her  Saviour  and  also  the  devil.  With  oriental  vivid- 
ness she  described  her  sins  and  the  struggle  the  devil 
was  making  to  get  her.  Then  with  the  utmost 
pathos  she  described  how  "f/iy  Savionr^^^  as  she 
called  the  Lord  Jesus,  came  to  her  rescue,  and  the 
devil  fled.  She  evidently  had  the  fiercest  conflicts 
with  the  evil  one.  At  times  her  body  shook  and 
trembled.  I  prayed  with  her  and  quoted  passages 
of  Scripture.  It  was  a  remarkable  sight  to  see  the 
radiant  look  that  passed  over  her  face  as  the  Scrip- 
ture passages  suited  her.  She  said  she  couUl  see  in 
her  husband's  forehead  a  bright  glowing  spot  where 
he  had  been  baptized,  and  insisted  that  if  she  were 
baptized  she  could  better  resist  the  devil.  I  consented 
there  and  then.  Calling  her  husband  and  about  a 
dozen  of  the  members  together  late  one  Saturday 
night  we  held  a  blessed  service.  The  husband  stood 
beside  the  woman ;  tliey  both  confessed  their  sins, 
they  had  both  given  up  their  opium  smoking,  and 
both  agreed  to  live  apart  in  the  future.  I  baptized 
her,  and  she  rejoiced  greatly.  The  result  has  been 
that  Li  and  his  concubine  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
verted. The  woman  went  into  our  Ladies'  Hospital 
for  a  few  weeks  till  she  had  recovered  somewhat 
from  thie  severe  strain  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected. Li  has  the  happiest  experience.  A  look  at 
his  face  shows  the  change  that  has  come  over  his 
life.  lie  never  misses  the  means  of  grace,  and  gives 
liberally  of  his  substance  to  the  church. 

He  has  brought  his  workmen  to  service,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  joinetl  the  church  on  proba- 
ticm.  He  lias  sent  his  two  girls  into  our  school,  and 
is  paying  $1  a  month  for  them,  and  his  little  s<^n  to 
our  boys'  school,  paying  ^\b  a  year  for  him.  He  has 
rented  a  house  for  his  late  concubine,  and  is  sup- 
porting her  while  she  gives  herself  to  study  with  a 
view  to  engaifing  in  work  for  the  Lonl.  I  am  ol>- 
taining  books  of  religious  instruction  for  Li  at  liis 
request  ;  he  is  diligently  preparing  himself  for  use- 
fulness in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  send  for  his  mother  and  wife,  that  they  may  learn 
of  Christ  and  be  baptized  ;  he  is  also  unbinding  the 
feet  of  all  the  female  memlxTS  of  his  family. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  remarkable  case  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  great  eflfect 
upon  our  church  here.  If  this  bn>t]ier  keeps  on 
as  he  is  now  doing  he  will  be  a  mighty  power  for 
good. 


nice  here  as  in  America."  **  No,  my  daughter,**  waa 
the  reply  ;  'Mt  is  not  so  nice  here ;  that  is  the  reason 
we  have  come  back." 


Why  Missionaries  Oo  to  Heathen  Lands. 

A  missionary's  little  daughter,  soon  after  herpar- 
ents'  return  to  the  mission  field  in  foreign  lands. 
said,  *'  Mamma,  why  have  we  come  back  ?  It  isn't  so 


Chinese  Oarvoeso's  Kewest  Text 

BY   REV.    F.    OULINOEK. 

THIS  remarkable  lay  worker  seems  to  be  growing 
in  power  and  resources.  He  never  fails  to 
make  an  impression  when  an  opportunity  offers  to 
witness  for  the  truth  or  to  urge  a  helpful  method 
of  conducting  Christian  work.  At  present  he  is  in- 
spired with  the  plan  to  get  all  the  Christians  to  learn 
to  read,  using  the  so-called  Romanized  Colloquial. 
This  requires  from  one  to  three  months'  study  only, 
while  the  antiquated  character  or  ideograph  requires 
from  five  to  ten  years'  hard  study  before  one  has 
sufficient  knowledge  to  read  the  Bible  intelligibly  in  it. 

Carvosso  never  enjoyed  school  privileges,  and  con- 
sequently reads  only  a  few  chapters  fairly  well  in 
the  New  Testament.  He  has  determined,  however, 
to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  the  Romanized  Collo- 
quial. In  a  love  feast  he  recently  gave  his  experi- 
ence about  as  follows :  "  The  missionary  exhorted 
me  to  learn  to  read,  and  I  determined  to  try.  Now, 
while  1  was  traveling  with  him  we  had  so  many 
meetings  to  hold  and  so  much  pastoral  work  that  I 
could  not  get  a  start  in  learning  to  read.  So  I  said, 
*  All  right  ;  wait  till  I  get  home.'  When  I  reachcni 
home  I  heard  of  a  sick  church  member  and  went  to 
pray  with  him.  Then  I  heard  of  several  who  had 
grown  cold  and  indifferent,  and  I  immediately  went  to 
see  them.  After  that  I  had  to  meet  an  appointment 
across  the  mountains,  which  took  several  days,  and 
then  came  this  revival  service  here  in  your  church. 

"1  saw  that  I  should  never  gi^t  time  to  learn  to 
read- if  I  waited  for  a  quiet  season  at  home,  and  so 
I  determined  to  study  on  the  road.  This  sheet  (tak- 
ing a  well-worn  sheet  of  paper  with  Roman  letters 
an  inch  high  out  of  his  sleeve)  I  carry  with  me  al- 
ways. I  have  written  the  names  of  the  letters  in 
Chinese  characters  on  it,  because  my  memor>'  is  so 
I)oor  I  forget  one  day  what  I  learnetl  the  day  before. 

"  Studying  in  this  way  while  you  are  traveling  is  a 
good  use  of  the  time,  but  I  soon  learned  that  on 
some  roads  one  needs  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  feet. 
SevenU  times  I  stumbleil  where  the  road  was  bad 
and  nearly  broke  my  neok.  Since  then  I  study  only 
where  the  road  is  broad  and  smooth,  asking  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  help  me  learn.  What  a  glad  day  it 
will  bo  when  I  can  n.*ad  the  whole  Bible  in  my 
mother  tongue !  Why,  even  great  teachers  find  it 
difficult  to  read  portions  of  the  Bn>le  in  the  ideo- 
graph. Praise  the  Lord  for  giving  us  through  the 
missionaries  the  Bible  in  an  alphabetic  language  ! " 

Ilinghua,  February,  1S9S. 


Bishop  Ticker,  of  Uganda,  says,  that  what  hin- 
ders most  the  development  and  independence  of 
native  churches  in  the  mission  fields  are  "  the  deep- 
rooted  tendency  which  there  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  to  Anglicize  ever>'thing  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact." 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION   FIELDS. 


A  Hethodist  Festiyal  in  Korway. 

BY  REV.   J.  THORKILD8ES. 


'  meeting  through  which  "  friend  talks  to  friend," 
j  and  the  good  sisters  send  from  the  kitchen  their 
I  coffee  and  cake,  and  all  help  themselves. 

THE  festivals  among  the  Christian  people  of  Nor-  When  these  things  were  over  the  pastor  said :"  Be- 
way  are  something  of  a  social  and  religious  fore  I  give  the  floor  to  any  other  speakers  I  wish  to 
meeting  united.  The  idea  has  come  from  England  say  a  few  words.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years 
from  the  so-called  tea  meetings,  and  it  was  first  since  this  house  was  built.  This  house  is  not  mine  ; 
adopted  by  the  Methodists  more  than  twenty-five  it  is  not  yours,  though  it^  is  both  yours  and  mine, 
years  ago.  Then  the  other  religious  people  cried  How  strange !  Come  one  day  and  look  well  at  this 
out,  '*  What  a  blasphemy  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  building  from  the  top  to  the  ground,  outside  and 
house  of  God  ! "    But  now  all  the  religious  parties  '  inside.     Certainly  you  will  say  then,  *  This  house 


have  their  festivals  just  like  the  Methodist  people. 
In  most  cases  they  have  them  on  Sunday  after- 


ought  to  be  replastered.'    So  I  think  too;  but  who 
shall  pay  for  that  ?    My  advice  is,  let  us  all  give  one 


noon  instead  of  the  regular  afternoon  meeting,  as  crone  [about  25  cents]  each,  and  that  will  pay  all 

they  are  regarded  as  entirely  religious.    Here  I  may  the  expense." 

say  that  many — especially  Methodists — think  it  I  hope  the  young  pastor  will  get  the  money  wanted, 
wrong  to  have  those  festivals  on  Sundays,  not  so  He  did  not  collect  the  money  at  once  nor  get  it  sub- 
much  for  the  festivals  themselves,  but  for  some  scribed,  but  everyone  writes  on  a  paper  how  much 
faults  not  seldom  connected  therewith,  as  taking  he  wishes  to  give  and  puts  it  in  "the  pastor's  box" 
money  for  admittance,  and  if  they  run  short  of  bread  at  the  door  of  the  church  on  one  of  the  ensuing  Sun- 
and  cream  or  something  else  they  have  to  go  and  days. 

buy  those  things.    Such  buying  must  certainly  be  Theneverybody  was  allowed  to  give  testimony,  and 

against  the  law  of  God.  '  as  there  were  several  brethren  from  other  churches 

In  spite  of  such  faults  now  and  then  it  must  be  present  they  especially  were  invited  to  speak.     The 

said  that  the  Christian  festivals,  both  among  us  and  first  one  was  a  local  preacher  from  Fredrikstad.    He 

other  Christian  people,  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  spoke  about  God's  mercy,  and  how  God  had  sought 

many  souls.     A  great  many  have  been  revival  meet-  and  found  him  and  made  him  happy.    He  also  told 

ings.  where  precious  souls  have  been  converted  to  what  God  had  done  at  Fredrikstad  this  winter,  how 

God  and  saved.    The  admission  fee  to  these  festivals  God  had  saved  many  souls,  and  that  a  pentecostal 

is  usually  very  low — seldom  more   than  30  ore  (8  spirit  had  come  over  the  church  there. 


cents).  The  partakers  are  only  sened  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  some  cakes,  and  the  time  is  spent  in 
singing  and  prayers,  speeches  and  conversations, 
and  may  last  from  three  to  six  hours,  or  even  longer. 
I  will  give  a  little  description  of  such  a  festival 


The  next  was  a  brother  from  Horten.  He  spoke 
of  how  God  had  saved  him  and  taken  care  of  him 
through  many  years.  He  was  an  oflUcer  in  the  navy, 
and  in  his  voyages  had  often  met  Christian  friends. 
Some  days  previous  he  had  been  at  Dirobak,  where 


held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Christiania,  Sun-    we  have  no  work  of  our  Church,  though  he  went  out 


day  last  (March  13, 1898). 

We  enter  the  church  at  6  oVlock  a.  m.,  and  soon 
you  will  see  all  the  seats  are  occupied,  and  they  have 
to  put  in  some  extra  benches  to  get  the  people 
seated.  Probably  five  hundred  are  present.  There 
are  old  people  and  young ;  there  are  church  mem- 
bers and  outside  i)eople  ;  there  are  poor  and  some 
more  wealthy.  They  get  toijrether  in  Christian  unity. 
Several  of  these  men  and  women  are  not  converted 
to  God,  but  they  come  to  see  and  feel  how  home- 
like it  is  among  the  Christians,  an<l  we  hope  that 
many  of  them  will  turn  to  God  very  soon. 

At  6:15  the  organ  player  played  a  prelude,  after 

which  the  Rev.  J gave  out  a  hymn  from  our  own 

hymn  book,  which  hymn  was  sung  by  thecongrega- 

tlon.      Then  he  led  in  prayer.     Then  he  rt^ul  the 

first  chapter  of  Colossians,  the  first  twelve  verses. 

Then  he  delivered  a  short  speech  about  "  Wisdom." 

Again  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  offered 

from  three  brethren.    Then  the  pastor  of  the  church, 

Rev,  E.  Halvorsen,  bade  the  congreeration  welcome, 

and  requested  ever\-one  to  do  his  best  in  promoting    dersen,  from  Arendal.     He  brought  greetings  from 

a  homelike  and  blesstni  mei^ting.      Then  followeil    his  church  at  Arendal,  and  told  about  a  revival  very 

playing    on    the    piano,   violin,   flute,   and  singing  ,  lately.    The  converted  souls  were  mostly  youths.  God 

from  the  chorus.    This  is   the  social  part  of  the  :  be  praised  for  every  young  man  and  woman  saved 


to  find  some  Christian  meeting,  and  he  succeeded. 
By  following  two  ladies  he  came  to  a  capacious 
house,  where  some  Christians  met  together.  And  he 
partook  in  their  meeting  by  telling  of  his  own  con- 
version and  how  God  had  blessed  his  soul.  He 
stayed  there  till  midnight,  and  took  supper  with  the 
family  and  some  other  friends.  So  the  Christian 
people  join,  in  spite,  though,  of  different  names  and 
opinions. 

Another  brother  from  Horten,  a  conductor  on  one 
of  our  railways,  likewise  spoke  of  God's  saving  grace, 
and  how  God  was  with  him  at  his  daily  work  and 
blessed  his  soul,  though  he  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Christian  brethren  in  the  house  of  God. 

After  these  brethren  several  members  of  the  church 
spoke.  And  the  time  was  refreshing  and  encoura- 
ging. Both  men  and  women  gave  testimony  of  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  their  souls,  and  their  hope  of  eternal 
salvation. 

The  time  passed  quickly.  It  was  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  pa.stor  gave  the  floor  to  Rev.  A.  Gun- 
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^lisgion  yotes  from  IIiro»aki,  Japan. 


tor  him  aud  the  church  !    H«  olciaed  his  speech  with 
ail  earnest  eshoMBtloD  to  seekera  aud  uncoDTcrtwl 

Then  IhopMlor  exhorted  slniifrs  very  heartily  lo 
come  to  Clirist  fur  galvallon,  aud  the  moettDg  wa« 
cloKd  with  tarae  bearty  iirayers  offefe<l  by  earaert 
ChrlBllau  souU. 

Tlien  there  was  slnKing  and  ihe  benediction  by  Rev. 
Mr.  UUDdcrscu. 

It  was  ten  oVtoek,  but  aiill  they  must  have  a  ape- 
eiol  tneetjDK  fur  svekcre.  We  call  such  meellQH:s 
"after  nieeliiiga."  aa  they  are  held  when  theregnlar 
raeellngs  am  cluaed.  We  have  them  generally  after 
the  afternouD  meetlngti  on  Sandaye,  and  aometlnies 
in  the  week  day  afternoon  meeting  loo. 

This  "  after  meeting  "  eonUnaei)  till  about  eleven 
o'clock  k.  ».  It  WBB  a  blCKsed  honr.  Uoumera  wept 
aud  eried  for  mercy,  and  the  Chrietiona  prayed  with 
them  and  led  them  to  Christ,  Bless  God  I  Ho  dwullR 
ainons  hte  people. 

From  this  little  account  you  may  get  an  idea  at 
how  a  festival  among  the  Christians  in  old  Norway  la 
carried  on.  There  is  bin  little  dlftercneo  In  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  them,  but  the  result,  you  know, 
may  be  very  different. 

Our  deceased  Bishop  Wiley  said  once  In  Stavanger 
at  such  a  festival,  "  I  like  theec  Xonreninu  festivaU 
quite  well;  they  are  not  only  religious  but  revival 
mecllngs,"    May  they  ulways  l>e  so ! 

Christ  laoi  a. 


HiBBioit  NotfiB  &oin  Hiroaaki,  Japan, 

HIltOSAKI  WHS  formerly  the  seat  (jf  a  Dnlinyo,  and 
of  (murse  many  of  the  people  here  are  o(  the  'Jld 
Samurai  class  thoagh  very  manyotlhem  are  In  great 


poverty  now.  It  Is  nlso  ati  old  station  In  ou 
(Ion  work  In  Japan,  and  a  hirge  tininlier  of  our  best 
preachers  and  workers  come  from  here.  It  is  said 
by  some  ot  the  foreign  misslonariee  In  the  neighbor- 
tng  towns  that  the  people  of  Hlroaakl  ure  much 
aaptrior  to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  Ken.    t 


eboiild  not  wonder  if  ihls  were  ao.  They  mrtr  Tree 
and  open-hearted,  and  show  that  their  religiim 
means  a  good  deal  to  them-  I  have  never  bean] 
such  hearty  congregational  siu^g  anywhcK  else  io 
Japan,  L'sually  the  stuging  rests  nith  a  fen  leudluif 
ones  and  a  small  nnmtier  of  followers,  a  large  part 
of  the  congregation  being  listeners  merely.  Tlits  is 
probably  because  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  letirnal 
10  appredaie  foreign  music. 

The  midweek  prayer  meeting  Is  not  very  large,  but 
they  are  chiefly  young  men.  It  is  requiml  by  social 
custom  in  this  city  that  young  unmarried  women 
shall  not  be  away  from  home  after  dark,  so  the 
number  of  women  In  Ibe  evening  services  is  email. 
In  the  morning  the  couKregation  is  very  good.  The 
Snuday  schools  arc  welt  attended,  (he  number  o( 
seholars  last  year  being  a  little  over  six  hnndi«d. 
There  are  over  sU  or  seven  Sunday  Hchools  In  dlller- 
ent  parts  of  Ihc  city. 

My  chief  work  this  year  is  the  study  ut  J^Huiesc, 
bnt  I  am  also  engaged  In  leaching  tn  tbe  Oospel  So- 
ciety night  school.  The  session  lasts  twa  hours; 
and  In  the  middle  of  It  we  sidk  b  hymn,  bate  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  read,  and  prayer.  Very  many 
have  come  lo  see  what  we  do.  Usually  they  want 
to  know  what  we  read  the  Bible  and  have  pritycr 
for.  Tiey  object  to  iliis  out  of  pure  opposition  to 
Christianity,  and  not  iiecause  they  arc  Buddhtsls  or 
Shlntoiste.  They  would  willingly  come  If  there  were 
no  religion  in  connection  with  it.  They  comc  to  me 
constantly,  one  alone  or  several  at  a  time,  wantlog 
private  lessons  In  English.  0(  course  1  have  to 
refuse,  or  my  whole  time  from  morning  to  ulgbt 
would  be  thus  niled  up. 

Ilimaakl  has  lately  been  made  a  station  for  sol- 
diers. The  new  barracks  are  not  yet  nearly  com- 
pleteiJ,  but  abonl  six  hundred  soldiers  are  lierc 
already.  Not  far  from  tliem  are  a  nuuibei 
of  licensed  hounes  of  ill  fame,  anil  the  governor 
of  the  Ken,  who  has  almost  absolute  power  In 
this  and  In  many  other  matters,  had  made  tip 
his  mind  to  remove  Iheae  houses  to  another 
part  of  the  town.  The  place  he  bad  in  mitui  Is 
not  far  from  the  site  of  our  church  and  close  In 
the  neighborhood  of  a  large  primary  and  a  Idgh 
sehool.  The  people  in  liiis  part  of  the  city  ob- 
ject. One  or  two  public  meeilngs  have  been 
held  in  the  cliun-h,  and  committees  have  been 
appointed  lo  prepare  petitions  a^amst  locating 
these  houses  in  this  neighborhood. 

.\nd  (urtber.  a  paper  has  been  prepared  show- 
\n^  the  evils  of  this  system  and  giving  rtsason* 
why  such  houses  should  be  abollsheil.  This  wilt 
be  printed  and  widely  distribnicd.  It  v>ill  donbt- 
less  also  appear  in  the  newspaper  published  ID 
Hirosaki.  Ina  recent  issue  of  Ibis  puiwr  the  edt' 
tor  has  noticed  this  movement,  stating  that  it  hM 
been  inauguroied  by  Christians,  and  asking  why 
the  Buddhists  are  not  the  leaders  or  why  they  tn 
not  even  taking  part  in  It.  The  editor  is  not  a  Chria- 
tlan,  bnt  he  is  like  so  many  others  in  Japan— wlth- 
to  all  religion. 
out  any  personal  religion,  and  carelessly  Indifferent 


The  Yokohama  OovpeL  Society. 
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The  church  here  is  not  self-sapporting,  but  it  pays 
all  its  ranning  expenses  and  part  of  the  pastor^s  sal- 
ary, in  all  over  150  yen.  The  neighboring  church 
in  Fnjisakl  is  self-sopporting,  bat  this  is  due  to  one 
of  its  members  who  is  wealthy  and  liberaL  Our 
pastor  here,  Mr.  Nakada,  is  quite  active.  Very 
often  he  goes  out  into  the  villages  about  us  and 
holds  open-air  services.  Sometimes  quite  a  number 
of  listeners  gather  round,  and  tracts  are  distributed 
to  them.  Soon  the  weather  will  be  too  cold  for  this 
open-air  work. 


The  Yokohama  Qoepd  Society. 

BT  WHITING  S.  WORDEN,   M.D. 

THE  Yokohama  Gospel  Society  was  organized 
and  began  its  work  January  11,  1885.  It  was 
started  by  T.  Ninomiya  and  Rev.  K.  Miyama,  who 
retomed  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  wished  to  begin  in  Yokohama  a  work  similar 
to  the  Gk>spel  Society  in  San  Francisco  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris.  The  society  started  with  twelve  mem- 
bers. A  night  school  for  young  men  was  opened 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

With  a  desire  to  ftirnish  a  Christian  home  and  a 
place  of  entertainment  for  young  men  from  the 
country  who  are  looking  for  employment,  or  on 
their  way  to  foreign  countries,  a  boarding  house  was 
opened,  and  has  18  boarders  at  the  present  time. 
Many  young  men  have  been  helpe<i  to  situations  by 
the  society.  A  free  reading  room  and  library  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  has  b^*n  a  blessing  to  many. 

The  purpose  of  the  sotiety  to  open  a  charitable 
medical  work  has  been  met  by  the  missionary  in 


offices.  Brother  Y.  Ninomiya,  who  may  rightly  be 
called  the  father  of  the  Gospel  Society,  when  he  went 
as  the  lay  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1892, 
found  400  Japanese  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  had  been  students  in  the  school,  SO  of  whom  were 
then  students  in  academies  and  colleges.  Fifteen 
young  men  formerly  students  in  the  school  are  now 
engaged  in  Christian  work.  Rev.  Mitanij  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  became  a  Christian  in  this  so- 
ciety. The  help  given  by  the  Missionary  Society  to  this 
society  last  year,not  counting  the  salary  of  the  foreign 
missionary,  was  less  than  |200,  gold.  The  society 
owns  its  building  in  the  center  of  the  native  town, 
but  not  the  land ;  this  could  be  purchased  for  about 
$1,000,  gold,  and  we  urge  those  who  desire  to  help 
this  good  work  to  send  their  contributions  to  the 
missionary  secretaries  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 


Hall  Memorial  Dispensaiy  at  F^eng  Yang 

Korea. 

BY  E.   DOUGLAS  FOLLWELL,  M.D. 

PYENG  YANG  was  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of 
Korea  one  thousand  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was 
a  city  of  grreat  wealth  and  splendor,  but  of  great 
wickedness  also. 

The  population  at  the  present  time  is  about  80,000, 
which  is  half  of  what  it  was  prior  to  the  China-Japan 
war  of  1894,  which  created  such  devastation  in 
Korea. 

The  city,  however,  is  gaining  some  of  its  former 
prestige  as  a  commercial  center,  and  rebuilding  many 
ruined  houses.    ' 


Pyeng  Yang  lies  north  of  Seoul,  the  present  capital 
charge,  and  no  one  applying  for  medical  treatment  j  of  Korea,  about  170  miles.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank 
has  been  refused.  The  number  of  members  at  pros-  ,  of  tlie  Tatong  River  and  some  60  miles  from  its 
entis48.  The  students  in  the  night  school  number  '  mouth.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  founded 
this  month  78,  and  there  are  18  boarders.  The  ,  by  Ki-ja,  the  pioneer  of  Korean  civilization,  1122 
school  is  open  every  night  from  7  to  9:15,  except  |  B.  C.  The  Ki-ja  wall,  built  of  earth,  and  many  of  the 
Saturday.  Mr.  Bito  is  the  general  secretary  in  roads  are  still  in  existence.  "When  the  city  became 
charge,  and  W.  8.  Worden  the  missionary.  Three  the  capital  a  stone  wall  was  built  around,  which  re- 
Japanese  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school  besides  ;  maius  to  the  present  day,  although  it  is  falling  down 


the  missionary.  The  school  and  boarding  house 
are  self-supporting  and  yield  a  small  income  toward 
the  support  of  the  Japanese  secretary.  The  society  is 
a  direct  evangelistic  agency. 

Prayers  are  had  in  the  boarding  house  and  every 
night  in  the  school.  The  Scriptures  are  read  and 
expounded  and  public  prayer  offered  with  Christian 
song  before  the  whole  school.  The  coming  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  students  every  night  offers  a 
fine  opportunity   to  the  missionary  for  Christian 


in  many  places.  In  olden  times  a  walled  city  was 
well  protected  from  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
these  days  of  modern  warfare  such  defenses  are  use- 
less, as  was  shown  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pyeng 
Yang,  when  the  Japanese  shelled  the  city  three  miles 
away. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Dr.  William  J.  Hall,  of  sainted 
memory,  came  to  Pj'eng  Yang.  We  had  no  property 
at  that  time,  and  the  only  accommodation  for  the 
doctor  was  in  a  Korean  inn.    Here  he  staved  a  few 


work.    Six  have  professed  conversion  since  the  last  i  weeks,  dispensing  medicines  and  preaching  Jesus  to 


Conference,  and  there  are  many  inquirers  among 
the  students.  The  great  revival  of  the  winter  of 
1887-88  is  said  to  have  started  in  the  Gospel  Society. 
The  following  members  of  the  Japan  Conference 
were  formerly  students  in  the  school :  Revs.  Otake, 
G.  Tanaka,  K.  Nakagawa,  T.  Kasahara,  E.  Takasugi. 
Moriyasu,  deceased,  Moriya,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Abo  were  also  students  in  the  school. 
The  students  include  business  men,  clerks,  govern- 
ment officers  in  the  post  offices,  castoms,  and  other 


the  people  through  his  interpreter. 

In  March,  1893,  Dr.  Hall  bought  two  pieces  of 
property — one  our  present  hospital  site,  and  the  other 
our  dwelling.  But  ill  feeling  and  persecution  began 
to  arise  against  the  bold  foreigners  who  had  pur- 
chased land  in  a  nontreaty  port,  and  the  governor, 
who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity,  tried  to 
compel  the  men  who  sold  the  house  to  Dr.  Hall  to 
get  back  the  deeds. 

In  April,  1893,  the  doctor  returned  to  Seoul,  where 
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he  stayed,  with  the  exception  of  visiting  his  field  of 
labor  for  a  few  days  once  or  twice,  until  Janoary, 
1894,  when  he  quietly  returned  to  Pyeng  Yang,  dis- 
pensing medicine  and  preaching  to  the  people. 
After  some  months  rumors  of  disturbance  reached 
his  ears.  The  native  Christians  were  persecuted  with 
great  vigor.  Dr.  Hall  was  insulted  and  his  house 
stoned,  and  our  beloved  Kim  and  O,  who  are  our 
helpers  In  evangelistic  and  school  work,  were  both 
beaten,  insulted  shamefully,  and  put  in  prison. 
Kim  was  told  that  if  he  would  curse  Jesus  Christ  he 
would  be  released,  but  this  heroic  soul  with  others 
stood  firm.  One  morning,  to  their  great  joy,  Kim 
and  O  were  released  through  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Seoul.  As  they  were  being  led  out,  as 
they  thought  to  death,  there  was  nothing  but  calm 
and  peace  in  their  hearts,  and  they  were  ready  to  die 
for  Jesus'  sake  if  need  be.  But  they  were  led  out  to 
liberty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Dr.  Hall  returned  to 
the  capital  and  was  forbidden  by  his  consul  to  re- 
turn to  Pyeng  Yang.  In  September,  18M,  immediately 
after  the  famous  battle,  Dr.  Hall  hastened  to  look 
after  his  little  fiock  and  render  such  assistance  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  as  he  was  able.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  all  who  knew  him,  even  by  those 
who  had  i>reviou8ly  persecuted  and  insulted  him. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  years  of  blessed  service 
for  the  Master  in  Pyeng  Yang,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
He  became  ill  and  hurried  back  to  Seoul,  arriving 
November  20,  when  it  was  found  he  was  suffering 
from  typhus  fever.  His  devoted  wife,  as  well  as  kind 
friends,  cared  for  him  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
nurse  him  back  to  health  and  strength,  but  all 
human  aid  was  unavailing,  and  he  died  November 
28,  1894,  aged  thirty-five  years ;  his  labors  on  earth 
finished,  but  his  infiuence  in  Pyeng  Yang  never. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Hall's  death  until  April, 
1896,  there  was  no  one  to  take  up  the  work  he  had 
given  his  life  for.  I  arrived  in  Seoul  December,  1895, 
but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
I  was  unable  to  proceed  to  my  future  field  of  labor 
until  April,  1896.  I  left  Chemulpo,  the  principal 
seaport  of  Korea,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Seoul,  in  a  small  Japanese  steamer,  the  only  ac- 
commodation being  Japanese  food  and  one  cabin, 
10x15  feet,  into  which  all  first-class  (?)  passengers 
tumbled.  Fortunately  I  brought  my  own  food,  such 
as  butter  and  bread  and  canned  meats,  and  thus 
fared  pretty  well.  I  was  very  glad,  however,  to  find 
the  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  Tatong  River,  after  thirty- 
six  hours'  steaming,  about  ten  miles  below  the  city, 
whence  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  large  South 
Gate  in  rowboats. 

The  next  morning  after  my  arrival  the  contract 
was  g^ven  to  a  Korean  carpenter  to  erect  a  dispen- 
sary building,  to  be  known  as  **Hall  Memorial." 
The  money  for  this  purpose  was  left  in  trust  by  Dr. 
Hall,  so  that  he  "being  dead  yet  speaketh."  Since 
February  1, 1897,  our  dispensary  has  been  open  to 
all  comers. 

I  was  hoping  for  additional  help  this  year,  as  to  hos- 
pital wards  and  more  money  for  instruments  and 


drugs,  but  in  this  I  am  disappointed.  With  the  cat 
in  oar  appropriations  again  this  year  our  medical 
opportunities  must  suffer  sadly. 

The  people  are  poor,  very  poor ;  many  come  to  me 
who  are  either  unable  to  pay  anything  at  all,  or  who 
are  only  able  to  give  two  and  a  half  cents  for  a  bottle 
of  medicine.  There  are  great  opportunities  for  medi- 
cal work  in  northern  Korea,  but  I  have  repeatedly 
sent  patients  away,  either  because  I  had  no  instra- 
ments  suitable  for  operation,  or  because  of  lack  of 
ward  room.  A  surgeon  cannot  work  without  proper 
instruments  any  more  than  a  carpenter  can  build  a 
house  without  saw,  hammer,  or  nails.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  the  medical 
missionary  can  get  along  with  few  instruments,  often 
poor  ones  at  best.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  poor  re- 
sults from  our  surgical  work,  which  gives  as  the  best 
success. 

Our  needs  are  many,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  have  six  good  ward  rooms,  each  12x12  feet, 
suitable  for  in-patients.  All  I  have  at  present  is  one 
room  16x10  feet,  and  that  is  in  poor  condition.  Pa- 
tients come  to  me  every  day  from  distances  varying 
from  five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  To  a 
Korean  this  means  a  great  deal,  when  you  remember 
that  we  have  no  railways  or  street  cars  in  Korea,  and 
a  journey  of  about  twenty-five  miles  daily  is  about 
as  much  as  can  be  accomplished. 

Many  patients  come  to  us  not  knowing  the  gravity 
of  their  disease  and  with  only  money  sufficient  for  a 
few  days'  support  at  best.  How  do  I  deal  with  these 
poor  sufferers  ?  Take  them  all  in  ?  Alas,  no.  I  have 
to  tell  them  I  am  very  soirj',  but  not  having  room, 
nor  proper  insti*uments,  nor  money  for  their  support, 
I  cannot  help  them,  and  they  sorrowfully  turn  their 
faces  homeward. 

Korea  is  full  of  sightless  eyes,  and  operations  such 
as  iridectomy,  cataract,  etc.,  require  a  patient  to 
stay  in  the  hospital  two,  three,  and  often  four  weeks, 
but  no  surgeon  can  conscientiously  put  anyone  upon 
whose  eye  he  has  operated  in  the  same  room  as  a 
patient  with  empyema  or  some  infected  wound  or 
other.  I  would  much  rather  turn  them  away  than 
run  such  risks,  and  this  I  often  do  to  their  sorrow. 

I  need  three  men's  and  three  women's  wards,  one 
each  for  eye,  medical,  and  general  surgical  work. 
With  these  I  should  be  well  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  lies  so  near  our  door. 

During  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  at  the 
dispensary  1,200  surgical  and  2,500  medical  cases, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  our  Mission  should  have 
one  well-equipped  hospital  in  this  needy  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  of  Pjeng  Yang.  We  often  want 
many  things  in  this  world,  but  do  not  always  need 
them.  Hospital  wards  in  Pjeng  Yang  are  a  real 
necessity. 

In  our  surgical  work  especially  we  need  to  have  the 
patient  under  our  immediate  control  and  supervi- 
sion. The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  they  cannot 
see  at  all  why  we  foreign  doctors  should  be  anti- 
septic in  our  own  treatment  of  disease,  or  even 
aseptic. 

I  had  hoped  this  year  to  have  another  hospital  as- 
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sistant  who  wcmld  be  able  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  eyani^elistic  work,  but  in  this  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

Every  day  a  large  number  of  patients  come  to  the 
dispensary  who  live  in  the  conntry,  and  it  is  here  tliat 
an  evangeUst  could  do  great  good.  We  have  the  men 
for  the  place  if  we  only  had  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posaL  It  is  almost  impossible  for  either  my  assist- 
ant or  myself  to  present  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
when  we  have  the  room  filled  with  patients  waiting 
for  treatment.  While  medical  help  is  being  given,  the 
evangelist  should  be  preaching  Jesus  to  those  in  the 
waiting  room. 

Our  Methodist  Catechism  and  other  Christian  books 
are  offered  for  sale  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 
Quite  a  number  have  been  bought  and  taken  to  dif- 
ferent homes,  bearing  the  precious  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion. 


Enlaigiiig  Our  Borders  in  ffinghna,  Ohina. 

BT   REV.    P.   OHLINGER. 

FOR  several  years  people  have  been  coming  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  30  miles  to  our  city  chapel  try- 
ing to  persuade  us  to  send  them  a  preacher.  The  lib- 
eral gifts  of  our  people  to  home  missions  last  year 
enabled  us  to  appoint  one  of  our  Biblical  School 
gpraduates  to  a  central  village  where  the  road  di- 
vides, leading  ea^t  to  Hokchiang,  north  to  Foo- 
chow,  and  northwest  to  Inghok.  A  genuine  work 
has  been  started  and  promises  most  satisfactory 
results.  I  recently  spent  a  Sabbath  on  this  new 
field  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  what  I  saw  and 
heard.  Five  probationers  were  received  into  full 
membership  and  five  others  baptized.  Upward  of 
thirty  more  are  interested  and  will  with  God's  bless- 
ing and  careful  watch  soon  constitute  a  strong 
charge.  I  was  permitted  to  witness  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of 

Christian  Heroism. 

At  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the  service  a 
young  A.B.  steppe<l  on  the  improvised  platform, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  Christians  and  a  crowd 
of  heathen  surrendered  his  opium  pipe,  saying, 
'*  Christ  has  saved  me  from  this."  The  incident  made 
a  profound  impression  on  all  classes  represented  in 
the  unique  assembly. 

It  being  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting  ever  held  in 
the  place  much  explanation  was  necessary  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  love  feast,  the  sacraments,  kneeling 
before  the  Invisible,  singing,  etc. 

Having  determined  to  make  a  right  start  and 
teach  our  people  to  give,  we  concluded  to  take  up 
the  home  missionary  collection.  Believing  that  in- 
telligent giving  is  an  essential  part  of  right  giving, 
we  had  to  preach  a  short  missionary  sermon  before 
calling  for  contributions.  Everybody  seemed  anx- 
ious to  do  something.  Our  saved  opium  smoker 
acted  as  secretary  and  put  down  his  amount.  He 
was  slightly  taken  aback  when  in  due  course  his 
mother  and  his  wife  both  put  down  their  names  (in 
a  country  where  women  are  not  supposed  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  name)  for  a  couple  of  measures  of  paddy 


each.  Everybody  was  happy  and  seemed  to  realiie 
that  anew  day  had  dawned  over  their  humble  exist- 
ence. About  ten  dollars  was  realized.  This  was  a 
beginning,  and  from  people  who  carrj-  all  they  buy 
and  sell  from  24  to  90  miles  over  mountainous  roads 
on  their  shoulders. 


A  Floating  Dispensary  in  West  Ohina^ 

BY   J.   n.    MC  CARTNEY,  M.D. 

SZCHI>EX,  meaning  '^  four  streams,^^  is  one  of  the 
best  drained  pro\inces  in  China.  From  Chung- 
king, the  second  largest  city  in  the  province,  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  province  can  be  reache<l 
by  water.  This  being  the  case,  we  had  long  wished 
for  a  house  boat,  or  floating  dispensary,  which  could 
be  used  in  medical  itinerating  with  less  expense  than 
ordinary  traveling. 

In  December  of  1895  our  hopes  that  some  day  we 
might  have  money  enough  with  which  to  build  such 
a  boat  were  realized,  and  we  found  that  we  had  sev- 
enty-five taels  on  hand  which  might  be  used  for 
such  purposes.  The  contract  was  accordingly  let, 
and  the  boat  was  finished  and  ready  to  meet  Bishop 
Joyce  on  his  arrival  in  January  of  1896. 

The  boat  is  native  gunboat  style,  al>out  8  feet 
wide  by  40  feet  long.  The  center  is  occupied  by  a 
house  7  feet  high,  6  feet  wide,  by  8  feet  long,  which 
furnishes  sleeping  and  living  room  comfortably  for 
two  persons.  In  front,  under  deck.  Is  the  Chinese 
kitchen  ;  behind  is  an  incloseti  room  for  native  help, 
and  still  farther  behind  is  a  toilet  room. 

The  boat  is  furnished  with  a  sail,  but  it  is  seldom 
used  except  when  going  through  gorges,  when  it  can 
be  use<i  with  a<ivantage.  The  crew  consists  of  the 
captain,  who  is  retained  on  boanl  all  the  time, 
whether  at  anchor  or  traveling  ;  besides  him,  are  five 
trackers,  wlio  are  engaged  only  when  we  want  to  go 
on  a  journey. 

Since  it  wius  put  into  commission  last  February  it 
has  luH'n  in  pretty  constant  use  all  the  time,  and  has 
traveled  about  9,000  li,  or  about  3,000  miles,  in  the 
service  of  the  Mission.  Of  this  distance  about  one 
half  has  been  traversed  in  disiwnsing  medicine.  As 
far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  boat  engageil  in  dis- 
ix>nslng  medicine  in  China. 

For  a  description  of  such  work  we  will  briefly  de- 
scribe a  journey  which  we  have  just  finished.  With 
one  native  assistant  we  started  for  Suiling,  one  of 
our  outstations,  distant  from  Chungking,  by  river, 
about  600  li,  or  200  miles.  In  this  distance  there 
are  at  least  25  villages  and  one  city.  On  our  way  up 
the  river  we  saw  patients  in  several  places  and  posted 
notices  telling  the  people  when  they  might  expect 
our  return.  We  met  old  patients  all  along  the  way, 
many  of  whom  we  had  entirely  forgotten. 

When  we  reached  a  place  for  dispensing,  the  boat 
was  pulled  up  parallel  to  the  shore;  a  plank  was 
laid  from  the  shore  on  to  the  prow  of  the  boat,  which 
served  as  a  gangplank  for  patients  coming  on  to 
the  boat,  while  another  plank  was  laid  farther  along 
toward  the  stern,  on  which  they  returned  to  the 
shore.    We  stationed  ourselves  about  midway  be- 
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tween  the  two  planks  and  felt  the  pulse  (an  impor- 
tant item  in  a  Chinaman's  eyes),  or  loolced  at  the 
hand9  (for  itch),  or  the  tongue  of  each  patient  as 
they  passed  by  in  single  file.  To  each  one  who 
needed  medicine  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  the 
number  of  the  prescription  was  handed  (our 
prescriptions  for  ordinary  complaints  are  com- 
pounded and  numbered),  and  this  they  presented  at 
the  window  of  the  dispensary  as  they  passed  by. 
In  this  way  we  see  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
patients  an  hour,  pulling  as  high  as  twenty  and 
twenty-five  teeth,  lancing  boils,  etc.,  in  thi^Ime. 

While  this  is  going  on  another  native  is  stationed 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat  preaching  or  selling  gospels 
provided  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  After  an 
hour  or  so  of  such  work  we  take  a  change  and  tell 
the  crowd  who  have  collected  on  the  shore  the  old, 
old  story  of  Him  who  is  able  to  save. 

After  dispensing  for  two  or  three  hours  in  this 
way  the  gangplanks  are  pulled  in,  the  deck  is  cleared, 
and  we  move  on  to  the  next  place.  In  this  way  two 
or  three  villages  can  be  visited  in  going  down  stream, 
and  the  word  of  life  as  well  as  medicine  dispensed 
to  five  or  six  hundred  people  in  one  day.  In  going 
up  stream  only  one  village  a  day  can  be  visited. 

When  we  anchor  we  fly  a  flag,  which  announces 
that  we  see  all  class  and  conditions  of  men.  It  also 
gives  the  name  of  the  hospital  in  Chungking,  with 
street,  etc.  The  flag  is  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide,  with  the  name  of  the  hospital  in  characters 
one  foot  square  written  in  black  and  red. 

It  will  cost  us  flfty  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  cap- 
tain and  keep  the  boat  in  repair.  Is  there  not  some 
person  in  our  Church  at  home  who  will  help  us  to 
keep  this  boat  running  without  any  expense  to  the 
Missionary  Society  ?  Money  may  be  sent  direct  to 
me,  or  in  care  of  Dr.  Palmer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  with  directions  as  to  what  use  to  make  of  it. 


The  Solar  Eolipse  in  India.  . 

BY  REV.  BENJ.  J.  CHEW. 

THE  solar  eclipse  that  occurred  on  the  22d  of  last 
January  was  interesting  to  Indian  missionaries 
not  only  for  its  scientific  features,  but  also  as  a 
gauge  to  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  Hindus. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  scientific  men 
to  observe  the  phenomena  at  various  places  on  the 
path  of  totality,  and  this  interest  had  affected  a  large 
part  of  the  people ;  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
combination  of  scientific  knowledge  with  supersti- 
tious custom  and  belief  on  their  part.  In  Calcutta 
this  mingling  of  knowledge  and  belief  was  perhaps 
most  marked,  because  the  city  lies  near  the  path  of 
totality  and  the  people  in  general  knew  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena. 

That  American  readers  may  understand,  let  me 
state  some  of  the  peculiar  ideas  that  have  come  down 
to  the  modern  Hindu.  He  has  been  told  of  many 
wicked  grants  (called  Rakshasas)  who  are  the  enemies 
of  God  and  men.  Contact  with  them  in  any  way, 
even  coming  under  their  shadow,  is  defiling.  One  of 
them,  Rahn,  is  described  as  a  black  man  riding  on  a 


lion.  At  the  time  of  an  eclipse  he  is  supposed  to  be 
devouring  the  sun  or  moon,  and  the  people,  in  great 
dread,  shout,  blow  horns,  beat  drums,  and  make  as 
much  uproar  as  possible  to  drive  the  demon  away. 
Of  course,  when  this  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
the  people  rejoice,  but  as  they  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  come  under  the  demon's  shadow  they 
are  unclean,  and  so  must  bathe,  if  possible,  in  the 
Ganges  ;  and  besides  this,  they  must  break  all  their 
earthenware  cooking  utensils,  which  had  also  been 
defiled. 

During  the  time  of  the  recent  eclipse  there  was  a 
great  mass  of  people  on  both  banks  of  the  Hoogly. 
In  the  hands  of  many,  even  servants  and  door- 
keepers, there  was  to  be  seen  the  smoked  glass, 
which  showed  a  measure  of  knowledge  of  the  actual 
scientific  event,  while  the  people  bathed  in  a  quiet, 
good-humored  way,  as  if  out  for  a  holiday.  The 
potters  and  the  priests  and  beggars  were  the  real 
gainers  by  the  day ;  enough  superstitious  dread  re- 
mainecl  to  cause  the  Hindu  to  make  gifts  to  the 
priests,  who  have  great  power  with  the  gods  and 
whose  curse  is  much  feared,  while  almsgiving  at 
such  a  time  is  peculiarly  meritorious. 

There  was,  however,  an  almost  utter  absence  of 
shouting  and  noise,  and  the  people  used  their 
smoked  glasses  now  and  then  to  observe  how  the 
eclipse  progressed.  To  the  missionary  the  displa- 
cing of  superstition  by  knowledge  means  the  simplifl- 
catiou  of  his  work  of  teaching  the  people. 


The  Story  of  Ling  Ohing  Ting. 

IT  was  in  China  that  he  lived,  and  he  was  a  liar, 
gafnbler,  and  opium  smoker.  For  the  first  time 
poor  Ling  Ching  Ting  heard  of  a  Saviour  seeking  to 
save  lost  sinners.  He  replied  to  the  missionary:  "This 
Jesus  I  never  heard  of  before,  but  do  you  mean  that 
he  can  save  me  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  and  what 
I  have  done  V* 

The  missionary  answered,  "  Jesus  knows  it  all,  and 
yet  he  wants  to  save  you." 

Weeks  passed  in  a  fearful  struggle  with  the  power- 
ful chain  of  evil  habits,  but  at  last  came  the  vic- 
tory. Ling  Ching  Ting,  with  radiant  face,  told  the 
missionary,  *'  I  know  it  now  !  Jesus  can  save  me 
from  my  sins,  for  he  has  done  it." 

Then  this  forgiven  sinner  became  himself  a 
preacher,  and  went  through  China  telling  of  the  Sa- 
viour who  had  saved  him.  He  was  j>ersecuted, 
beaten,  stoned,  falsely  accused,  sentenced  to  cruel 
stripes  from  the  merciless  bamboo  until,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  he  was  borne  to  the  missionary  premises 
almost  dead. 


Rev.  J.  a.  Silsby,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
China,  reports  that  by  a  careful  study  of  the  reports 
of  all  the  missions  he  has  ascertained  that  including 
Formosa,  which  although  belonging  to  Japan,  may 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  China  mission  field, 
there  were  80,000  Protestant  communicants  in  China 
at  the  close  of  1897.  Of  these  8,500  are  in  Formosa 
and  7,200  in  Manchuria. 


The  lonybing  District^  Foochow  Conference 
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The  longbing  District,  Foochow  Oonfereiic& 

BY   REV.    W.    A.    MAIN. 

HAVING  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
longbing  District  I  report  to  you  some  of  my 
obsenrations. 

Before  making  this  trip  I  had  heard  much  about 
the  great  extent  of  the  longbing  District,  but  now 
after  traveling  over  it  I  have  a  clearer  realization  of 
what  a  vast  region  it  is.  As  far  as  territory  is  con- 
cerned it  would  make  four  districts  the  size  of  Ku- 
cheng.  Somewhere  I  had  previously  gotten  the  idea 
that  it  was  thinly  populated,  so  my  surprise  was  great 
on  finding  a  teeming  population.  Of  course  there 
are  parts  where  it  is  quite  mountainous,  and  the  vil- 
lages are  far  between,  yet  there  are  many  broad  val- 
leys with  populous  cities  and  villages.  There  are 
several  scores  of  villages  with  a  population  of  from 
5,000  to  20,000.  luka,  Sa  Gaing,  Song  Chong,  and 
longbing  City  are  all  walled  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  20,000  each. 

In  luka  Gaing  are  twenty-two  townships  in 
which  we  have  Christians  at  this  time,  so  you  see 
how  wide-spread  the  Gospel  is  coming  to  be  in  this 
region. 

On  reaching  Sa  Gaing  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  going 
on  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  grace  1  have  wit- 
nessed in  China.  I  had  thought  we  were  having 
some  pretty  good  times  here  at  Kucheng,  but  after 
seeing  the  way  things  were  moving  at  Sa  Gaing  I  be- 
gan to  think  we  were  not  as  zealous  as  we  might  be. 
During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  some 
remarkable  conversions  at  Sa  Gaing.  Among  them 
is  a  very  prominent  literary  man  whose  equal  I  have 
seldom  met.  Though  opposition  is  strong  yet  he 
fearlessly  bears  testimony  to  all  of  Christ's  p<jwt'r  to 
save.  He  is  a  young  man  of  wonderful  promise,  and 
I  am  sure  \Nill  be  a  great  power  for  good.  Other  very 
prominent  men  at  Sa  Gaing  havol>een  converted  and 
our  church  is  getting  a  strong  foothold.  You  will 
doubtless  remember  what  rough  trealnunt  Dr.  Sites 
and  Brother  Ohlinger  once  received  there.  Tliis  op- 
position to  foreigners  has  almost  entirely  disa;»- 
iwared.  I  consider  Sa  Gaing  the  most  beautiful 
Chinese  city  I  have  seen.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  the  streets  are  wide  and  finely  pave<l.  Business 
is  lively,' as  it  is  the  ceiittr  of  a  i:reiit  tea  region.  It  is 
certainly   a    most    inviting    field    for    missionary 

WO**K. 

I  visited  one  large  place,  long  Kau,  which,  as  far 
as  business  is  concerned,  is  the  metropolis  of  that 
whole  upper  country.  It  is  to  this  point  that  the 
Foochow  boats  come,  there  exchanging  their  cargoes 
for  up  country  i)roducts.  Our  church  is  getting  a 
fine  start  here,  and  we  are  now  bargaining  for  some 
good  church  property. 

At  Sa  Kung,  about  six  miles  above  longbing  City 
on  the  river,  we  have  a  splendid  work  which  began 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a 
man  from  this  place  was  in  Foochow,  and  happened 
one  Sunday  to  drop  into  Tieug  Ang  Dong  and  heard 
Uong  Di  Gi  preach  a  sermon.  He  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  what  he  heard,  and  on  returning  home 
repeated  the  message  to  his  neighbors.  It  grew  into 
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a  great  revival,  and  many  accepted  the  Gospel.  They 
took  a  large  subscription,  fitted  up  a  beautiful 
church,  sent  for  a  preacher,  and  are  now  supporting 
him,  doing  all  this  without  a  cent  of  outside  help, 
and  the  work  not  yet  two  years  old.  Don't  you 
think  this  is  doing  pretty  well  ? 

At  longbing  City  our  church  work  is  also  prom- 
ising. We  are  about  to  succeed,  1  think,  in  getting 
hold  of  some  fine  proi>erty  there,  and  have  money  on 
hand  to  pay  for  it.  The  military  official  at  long- 
bing City  is  very  friendly  and  has  invited  Miss 
Hartford  to  come  and  live  in  his  home,  voluntarily 

;  offering  her  some  splendid  rooms  and  urging  her  to 
come  and  occupy  them. 

I  could  tell  you  other  encouraging  things  about 
the  longbing  work,  but  I  think  this  will  suffice. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  promising  field  in  the 
Foochow  Conference,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
work  is  pushed  and  has  careful  supervision  for  a  few 
years  the  longbing  District  can  be  put  to  the  very 
front.  Of  course,  such  a  large  territory  as  this 
ought  to  have  a  resident  missionary,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  one  may  be  sent  out  either  to  take  charge 
of  the  longbing  work  or  to  relieve  me,  so  that  I  can 
go  there  and  live.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  such  an 
important  field  as  this  should  continue  to  suffer 
neglect. 

This  trip  to  longbing  was  unusually  rich  with 
"experiences."  Once  I  narrowly  escaj^ed  Inking 
mobbed,  once  was  "  shipwrecked  "  in  the  rapids,  and 
one  night  the  chai)el  in  which  I  was  staying  took  fire, 
so  that  I  had  to  take  my  bed  and  run.    Through  the 

j  Lord's  wonderful  care  and  protection  I  came  through 
all    safely   and   n;ached  home  after  an  absence  of 

!  about  three  weeks. 

I  suppose  you  would  like  to  hear  a  few  word.s  about 
the  Kueheng  work.  We  have' been  having  Uiost 
excellent  times,  especially  in  Kueheng  City.  Mr. 
Cheng  (the  leading  wealthy  num  of  Kueheng, 
recently  converted)  is  i)roving  very  steadfast,  and 
is  making  goo<l  progress  in  his  Christian  life.    There 


I   : 


Is  a  very  deep  religious  Inten'st  all  through  the  com- 
munity, and  conversions  are  occurring  all  the 
while. 

Dr.  Worlcy  has  been  to  Kueheng  again,  and  we  had 
a  grand  meeting.  Two  hundred  persons  signed  a 
pledge  agreeing  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  income  for 
relii^ious  purposes,  twenty-four  of  our  Kucheng  Dls- 
triet  preachers  being  among  the  number. 

Was  counting  up  a  few  days  ago  the  amount  sub- 
scribed on  the  various  charges  this  year  for  self- 
support  and  find  that  It  only  lacks  a  few  dollars  of 
coniinir  up  to  five  hundred.  As  last  year  it  was  only 
?1H7,  this  is  a  go(Ml  healthy  increase. 

We  have  land  bought  for  boarding  school  (boys'), 
and  ho|H»  to  commen<*e  building  soon.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  location  for 
Ek  Bo  church,  but  I  think  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of 
closing  up  a  bargain  for  a  splendid  site.  Eight  hun- 
dn'd  dollars  have  been  subscribed.  The  foundation 
for  girls'  school  building  is  about  laid.  Work  will 
soon  commence  on  woman's  building  ako. 

Our  Kucheng  workers  are  all  In  excellent  health, 
and  we  are  all  ha\ing  great  joy  in  our  work. 
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FrogTaui, 

Readino  Scbiptukb:  Ada  IT.  32-31. 
SiKOtso  :  Methodist  llyuuial,  H;mn  2T6 : 
"  O  Spirit  of  the  liviQK  God, 
In  a1!  thy  plenttnde  of  grace." 
Prater:  For  Africa;    lis   People,   Mlsstonoriefi, 
Bishop  Hartiell ;  for  the  Cburcb  at  home  that  the 
mtsslonary  spirit  may  grow  and  control. 

Adobbss  :  On  Missionary  Obligation :  To  Go,  To 
Send. 
SiNuiNG :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  603 : 
"  Go,  labor  on  ;  spend  and  be  spent. 
Thy  joy  w  do  the  Father's  will." 
Address  :  On  Africa.  People,  Religions,  Htssloiis, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missions. 
Recitatio:!  :   "  Africa  in  Darkness  and  Blarer;." 
SiNaiMO ;  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  9S0 : 
"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountftlna, 
Frum  India's  coral  strand." 
Collection. 


Votes  on  Africa. 
The  People  of  Afkica. 

THE  one  otersliadowlag  problem  not  only  in 
Rhodesia,  but  in  all  of  Africa,  Is  the  native 
problem.  The  great  question  is  how  to  reduce  to 
the  mininiuni  mistakes  la  odnilnlstratlon  In  the 
enormously  dllBcult  work  of  establishing  law  anil 
order  where  for  tens  of  centuries  goverument  has 
been  but  another  name  for  brute  force.  The  doc- 
trine, tor  example,  that  Rhodesia  belonged  to  Lo- 
bengula  and  his  Matabele  followers,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Chrlailan  government  there,  ex- 
cept as  permitted  by  the  whliiii  of  hlmscK  and  Ills 


barbarous  warriors,  was  an  unjust  encroachment,  Is 
without  foundation  In  reason  or  common  sense. 
Yet  he  was  oniy  the  fiftieth  or  hundredth  warrior  who 
had  succeeded  In  hilling  and  enslaving  enough  men, 
women,  and  children  to  tyrannize  over  that  terri- 
tory. The  time  has  come  In  the  providence  of  God 
when  the  world  needs  Africa,  and  the  native  African 
Is  to  have  hla  chance  under  the  government  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  He  has  held  that  continent  tor 
tbousands  of  years.  In  all  that  time  there  has  come 
Ottt  of  it  no  literature  or  art  or  science  or  writtt'o 
Unsnage.    Among  the  native  millions  of  central 


epoch  dawns.  I  believe 
:  to  have  a  great  future, 
begiuning  under  the  government  of  white  nations. 
In  the  establishing  of  law  and  order  there  must  be 
justice,  and  the  necessary  sorrows  which  are  Inci- 
dent to  the  uplifting  of  a  race  from  barbarism  (o 
ctrllliailon  must  be  reduced  to  the  nilnimuni. 
Whether  in  the  future  there  are  (o  be  great  black 
natlODalltlea  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, Is  that  for  ages  the  millions  of  central  and 
southern  Africa  have  not  developed  a  clTlllzailon, 
and  that  to-day  God  has  placed  the  responsibility  of 
their  commercial,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  tntelage 
In  the  hands  of  European  nations. 

The  authorities  of  Rhodesia  are  taking  a  deep  In- 
terest in  the  native  question.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
their  great  credit.  This  native  question  Is  a  far 
greater  and  more  difficult  one  than  can  be  reallted 
by  those  who  hare  not  stood  face  to  face  with  It. 
Those  nallres  are  many  generations  behind  the 
American  Negro.  Polygamy  and  slavery  atid  the 
most  cruel  and  often  debasing  forms  of  barbarous 
superstition  are  Intrenched  among  them  by  customs 
which  are  hundreds  of  years  old  and  hold  them  with 
a  rigorous  grip  beyond  the  imaglnallon  of  men  to 
conceive  who  have  not  faced  them  and  tried  to  win 
their  conBdence.  The  Church  of  England  mission- 
aries, beginning  with  MolTBit  and  Livingstone,  have 
pushed  their  way  cbleQy  In  (he  western  section  of 
Rho<lcsia.  The  Wesieyan  Methodists  are  building 
churches  and  schools  In  the  central  portion.  The 
Church  of  England  has  a  few  men  In  the  central 
portion  also  and  one  bishop. — Bixixip  HarUrll.  <n  tlu 
.Vew  YoytSiiii. 

Outside  the  llltle  Megro  republic  on  the  West  Coast, 
all  Alrica  Is  rapidly  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
while  man.  For  thousands  of  years  the  millions  of 
the  black  race  have  occupied  the  African  continent, 
but  there  has  developed  no  orxanlied  government, 
no  literature,  no  art,  no  science.  Some  tribes  have 
been  in  advance  of  others,  but  their  history  has 
been  one  long  and  sad  succession  of  tribal  wars,  of 
slavery,  of  superstition,  and  moral  death.  A  student 
of  Africa  hasestlmaled  that  one  powerfQl  barbarous 
king  caused  the  death  of  1,000,000  natlres  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  opportunity  of 
the  native  races  of  Attica  to  rise  to  high  and  perma- 
nent civilization  themselves  has  lasted  thousands  of 
years,  but  has  now  passed  away.  In  South  Africa, 
where  there  are  now  1,000,00(1  whites  and  7,000,000 
natives,  the  two  races  are  to  live  side  by  side  under 
European  rule,  probably  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  now.  In  greater  central  Africa  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  European  colonists,  but  Europeans 
will  rule,  giving  protection  and  opportunity  to  nkn 
tlves,  whose  nnml>ers  will  continue  to  multiply  In 
proportlonas  they  are  delivered  from  tribal  wars,  the 
domination  of  fetich  priests,  polygamy,  and  slavery. 
The  most  intelligent  and  moral,  best  fed  and  cared- 
for  9,000.000  of  Negroes-  on  earth  are  those  In  tlw 
United  States.  They  are  many  generations  ahead  of 
their  fellows,  the. descendants  of  Ham  In  Africa. 
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Whether  there  are  to  be  Neg^o  nationalities  in 
Africa  time  will  tell,  but  the  providential  indications 
now  are  that  for  generations  the  millions  of  black 
Africans  are  to  have  their  chance  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  under  governments  organ- 
ized and  administered  by  white  natives.  The  Negro 
republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  West  Coast,  has  now  ex- 
isted fifty  years,  and  has  been  ruled  by  black  men. 
No  white  man  is  allowetl  to  hold  office  or  own  prop- 
erty. Included  in  its  75,000  square  miles  of  territory 
are  about  24,000  American  Liberians — that  is,  Ne- 
groes from  America  and  their  descendants — and 
1,000,000  natives.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  the 
republic  has  had  its  way,  but  recent  events  have 
awakened  anxiety  among  its  leaders  and  the  friends 
of  the  nation.  Liberia*  s  territory  includes  the  rich- 
est 800  miles  on  the  West  Coast,  and  there  is  wealth 
in  gold,  coal,  rubber,  and  other  valuable  products 
in  the  interior. — BUJiop  IlartzeU^  in  Xorthwestern 
Chritlian  Advocate. 

Missions  in  Africa. 

Mrs.  Bates,  writing  from  Mount  Sllinda,  Decem- 
ber 18,  reports  the  preparations  they  were  making 
for  Christmas  services.  The  health  of  the  mission 
is  fairly  good,  and  while  events  are  moving  slowly 
there  is  evidently  a  good  foundation  laid  for  the  fu- 
ture. Writing  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
Mrs.  Bates  says  : 

"  Usually  1  have  one  of  the  boys  lead  it  who  has 
been  in  the  night  before  for  suggestions.  The  older 
boys  often  take  part,  and  I  am  often  impressed  with 
the  frequency  of  the  i)etition  for  the  strength  that  is 
not  their  own  and  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  church  members,  one  or  two  of  whom 
are,  we  fear,  wandering  far  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. Last  week  two  of  the  boys,  at  their  own  sug- 
gestion, went  away  to  look  up  one  of  their  number 
who  has  not  reported  himself  for  some  months,  but 
came  back  with  a  disheartening  report.  They  did 
not  see  the  boy.  His  friends  said  he  had  gone  away 
as  carrier,  but  others  admitted  that  he  was  at  home, 
but  hiding  from  these  messengers  from  the  church. 
They  are  so  ignorant  and  untutored  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  of  the  church  that  they  give  us  some 
perplexity  as  to  how  to  deal  with  them,  but  on  the 
whole  we  are  much  gratified  with  the  progress  the 
majority  of  church  members  are  making. 

"  On  We<lnesday  evening  Mrs.  Thompson  has  the 
inquiry  class,  which  is  generally  attended  by  the 
boys  on  the  station,  and  this  weekly  instruction  has 
a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  building  up  of 
Christian  character.  On  Thursday  p.  m.  is  the  gen- 
eral prayer  meeting  of  the  church  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  through  the  week  the  evangelists  go  as  often  as 
possible  to  the  kraals  for  service.  Friday  evening 
Mr.  Bates  meets  the  Christian  boys,  giving  them  a 
talk  preparatory  to  their  Sunday  services,  and  on 
Sabbath  evening  the  Sunday  school  teachers*  meet- 
ing is  held.  The  day  school  work  goes  on  as  usual, 
Monday  being  the  holiday.  The  term  closes  to- 
morrow. The  pupils  have  made  excellent  progress. 
The  attendance  from  the  kraals  has  been  small  and 


irregular,  but  it  is  little  wonder,  for  many  of  the  chil- 
dren have  to  toil  uphill  four  miles  from  their  homes. 
'  It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  they  climb  the 
Hill  of  Knowledge.  I  think  we  need  not  expect 
great  results  from  this  department  of  the  school 
until  a  schoolhouse  is  built  at  some  point  centrally 
located,  where  they  can  easily  gather,  and  where  it  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  their  attendance  will  be 
regular.  We  have  all  felt  the  worse  for  the  heat  of 
late,  and  consequently  the  manual  work  of  the  sta- 
tion has  dragged  more  than  usual." — Mitsiotiary 
Herald. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missioiis  in  Africai 

THE  missionary  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Africa  is  included  in  the  Liberia 
Annual  Conference  and  the  Congo  Mission  Confer- 
ence, and  is  under  the  superintendency  of  B'.shop  J. 
C.  Hartzell,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  this  field  are  37  foreign 
missionaries  (of  whom  18  are  women),  44  native 
preachers,  and  39  native  teachers. 

Liberia  Confekence. 

The  Liberia  Conference  includes  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  north  of  the  equator.  At  present  all  the  ap- 
pointments are  in  Liberia,  except  two  mission  sta- 
tions in  the  Madeira  Islands,  which  have  5  mission- 
aries, and  above  50  communicants,  and  are  organized 
as  the  Madeira  Islands  District  of  the  Liberia  Con- 
ference. In  the  Conference  are  27  native  ordained 
and  7  native  unordained  preachers,  545  probationers, 
2,607  members,  66  local  preachers ;  total,  3,218.  There 
are  59  Sunday  schools,  with  2,730  scholars,  53 
churches  valued  at  $68,155,  and  2  parsonages  valued 
at  $1,150. 

The  educational  work  Includes  the  College  of  West 
Africa  at  Monrovia,  with  5  teachers  and  175  students ; 
Cape  Palmas  Seminary,  with  two  teachers  and  140 
scholars ;  St.  Paul  River  Industrial  Mission,  with  3 
teachers  and  40  students ;  13  mission  schools,  with  23 
teachers  and  495  pupils. 

During  1897  there  were  226  conversions,  161  chil- 
dren and  112  adults  baptized,  $543.23  raised  for  be- 
nevolences, $1,210.56  raised  for  ministerial  support. 

Congo  Conference. 

The  Congo  Mission  Conference  includes  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa  south 
of  the  equator,  and  comprises  work  on  the  Congo,  in 
Angola,  and  in  Southeast  Africa. 

It  is  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  Lower  Congo 
and  concentrate  in  Angola,  where  there  are  7  or- 
dained foreign  missionaries ;  51  probationers  ;  36  full 
members ;  8  Sunday  schools,  with  171  scholars ;  8  mis- 
sion stations,  valued  at  $20,000 ;  11  day  schools,  with 
111  scholars;  and  about  1,000  adherents  who  attend 
the  services. 

The  work  in  Southeast  Africa  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Inhambane  and  extends  into  the  interior, 
with  2  foreign  missionaries  and  their  wives,  3  sta- 
tions, 2  schools,  3  teachers,  and  50  pupils.  Bishop 
Hartzell  is  planning  to  open  mission  stations  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  and  in  eastern  Rhodesia. 
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MISSIONARY  RECITATIONS,  HYMNS,  ETC. 

Africa  in  Darkness  and  Slavery. 


Far  across  the  mighty  ocean 

Is  a  land  of  palniy  plains ; 
But  that  land  is  not  enlightened ; 

It  is  one  where  darkness  reigns. 
There  the  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

Knoweth  not  the  blessed  word, 
Not  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour, 

Precious  Lonl,  our  only  Lord. 

Africa  'tis  named,  that  country 

Far  away  from  this  bright  shore, 
Far  removed  from  light  and  knowledge, 

Far  remote  from  Christian  lore. 
Tliere,  for  many,  many  ages, 

Lingering  still  in  blackest  night, 
Africa,  dark  land  of  hist'ry, 

Void  of  light,  is  void  of  light. 

How  can  we  remain  contented 

In  illuminated  liomes, 
While  our  brother  gropes  in  darkness. 

And  in  heatlienlsm  roams  ? 
Should  not  his  complete  salvation 

lie  our  earnest,  prayerful  plea. 
Till  that  long-neglected  country 

Shall  be  free— yes,  wholly  free  ? 

Africa,  thou  ebon  country, 

How  we  long  to  see  thee  free  ! 
E'er  shall  we,  for  thy  redemption, 

Work  and  pray  till  thou  shalt  be 
Free  from  every  degradation 

That  has  curseil  thy  sunny  land. 
This  the  constant  supplication 

Of  our  baud,  our  Christian  band. 


AMoa,  the  Dark  Oontinent 

[Dialogue  for  two  boys.] 

Question  1.  What  is  the  size  of  Africa  ? 

Ansioer.  Africa  is  five  times  as  large  as  the  United 
States. 

Ques.  2.  Into  what  five  sections  may  the  continent 
naturally  be  divided  ? 

Atis.  South  Africa  ;  the  Soudan  ;  the  Sahara  ;  the 
Atlas  region,  along  the  Mediterranean ;  and  East 
Africci,  inclu<liug  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia. 

Qitea.  3.  What  is  the  climate  of  Africa? 

Alts,  Africa  is  the  warmest  continent  of  the  globe, 
and  the  climate  along  the  coast  is  made  very  un- 
healthy by  the  deposits  of  decaying  wood,  etc., 
brought  by  the  rivers  from  the  interior. 

Qnes.  4.  What  are  some  of  Africa's  most  valuable 
exports  ? 

Ans.    Ivory,  gold,  and  diamonds. 

Qhcs.  5.  How  many  tribes  are  found  in  Africa  ?  Do 
these  all  differ  markedly  from  each  other  ? 

Am.  There  are  about  083  tribes  in  Africa,  many 
of  them  very  much  alike  ;  between  the  tribes  of  North 
Africa  and  those  of  South  Africa  is  seen  the  greatest 
difference. 

Qiies.  6.  AMiat  are  the  three  principal  religions  of 
Africa  ? 

Atts.  Mohammedanism,  the  religion  of  the  Arabs ; 
Abyssinian, a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity ;  Fetichism. 

qttea,  7.  What  is  a  fetich  ? 

Atu,  "Something  that  will  bewitch."  Almost 
any  object  may  have  this  magic  power ;  the  com- 


monest fetiches  are  heads  or  bones  of  different  ani- 
mals. 

Ques.  8.  Give  some  reasons  why  **  The  Dark  Conti- 
nent "  is  a  fit  name  for  Africa. 

Arm.  Because  of  th5  ignorance  of  the  people ;  their 
superstitions ;  the  slavery  among  the  people  them- 
selves, and,  far  worse,  the  slave  trade  carried  on  with 
hideous  cruelty  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  liquor  traffic 
introduced  by  foreign  nations.— TA^  King^s  Messett- 
yers.  

Beligions  and  Superstitions  of  Africa. 

[Dialogue  for  two  girls.] 

Text. — Jfi/peo2)le  are  demtroyed  for  lack  ofknoidedge. — 

Hosea  4.  6. 

Qtiestion  1.  Is  the  same  religion  found  in  all  parts 
of  Africa  ? 

A7i8wer.  No,  there  are  almost  as  many  religious  be- 
liefs as  there  are  tribes. 

Qties.  2.  What  have  some  travelers  said  about  this  ? 

Ana.  Some  travelers  say  there  is  no  religion 
among  African  people,  but  only  great  superstition  ; 
others  say  there  is  a  real  religious  belief  and  the 
Africans  are  not  idol  worshipers. 

Qnes.  3.  How  can  we  explain  this  difference  of 
opinion  ? 

Ans.  By  the  fact  that  until  a  traveler  has  well 
learned  the  habits  of  all  the  different  tribes  he  cannot 
say  what  all  Africans  believe. 

Qnes.  4.  Tell  what  some  of  the  great  races  believe. 

Ans.  The  great  Bantu  race  believe  in  one  great  god 
who  made  and  rules  everything,  who  cannot  be  seen 
but  who  sees  all  things  ;  but  they  believe  he  is  angrj* 
with  all  men  and  does  not  care  for  their  trouble  or 
their  joy. 

Qnes.  5.  Do  they  worship  this  god  ? 

Ans.  No ;  nor  do  they  believe  he  is  found  in  any 
image. 

Qnes.  6.  \Miat  do  they  worship  ? 

Ans.  They  believe  in  spirits  which  are  everywhere, 
and  they  offer  worship  to  pacify  these  spirits  and 
keep  them  friendly. 

Qnes.  7.  What  superstition  is  found  nearly  every- 
where in  Africa  ? 

Ans,  Fetichism,  the  belief  in  charmed  things  ;  this 
is  found  In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  among  nearly 
all  African  tribes. 

Ques.  8.  What  is  a  fetich  ? 

Ans.  It  is  anything,  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  feather,  a 
claw,  a  wisp  of  string  or  fil)er,  anj^hing  which  the 
magic  doctor  has  charmed  so  as  to  preserve  its  owner 
from  danger  and  injure  his  enemies. 

Qnes.  9.  How  do  they  get  these  charmed  things  ? 

Ans.  They  buy  them  of  the  magic  doctor. 

Ques.  10.  What  other  form  of  superstition  has  de- 
graded the  people  ? 

Ans.  Their  belief  in  witchcraft.  ^ 

Ques.  11.  How  have  all  these  beliefs  degraded  the 
people? 

Ans.  The  highest  motive  to  any  good  is  fear.  They 
are  in  constant  terror  for  fear  some  one  will  bewitch 


Seed-sowing. 
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them  ;  they  are  afraid  that  the  fetich  of  some  other 
person  or  tribe  may  be  more  powerful  than  their  own, 
and  80  overcome  them ;  indeed,  they  are  afraid  all  the 
time  and  yet  cannot  tell  what  they  are  afraid  of. 

Quet,  12.  What  other  belief  is  f  oand  among  some 
races? 

Ah*.  The  transmigration  of  souls ;  they  treat  some 
animals  with  great  care  believing  a  human  spirit  may 
be  in  them. — The  KinyU  Jlvsnengers. 


Seed-sowing. 

[Arranged  for  teachers,  boys  and  girls,  and  Infant  class.] 

Teacher.         "  A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed, 

The  one  thing  deathless  forever  ; 
Forever  old  and  forever  new, 
Utterly  faithful,  utterly  true, 
Fickle  and  faithless  never. 
Plant  lilies,  and  lilies  will  bloom  ; 
Plant  roses,  and  roses  will  grow; 
Plant  hate,  and  hate  to  life  will  spring ; 
Plant  love,  and  love  to  you  will  bring 
The  fruit  of  the  seed  you  sow.'* 


Boy. 


Oirl. 


Infant  Class. 
No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


No.  5. 


No.  e. 

Nj.  7. 


No.  8. 


**  Be  careful  what  you  sow,  boys ; 

For  seed  will  surely  grow,  boys  ; 

The  dew  will  fall. 

The  rain  will  splash, 

The  clouds  will  darken 

And  the  sunshine  flash. 

And  the  boy  who  sows  good  seed  to-day 

Shall  reap  the  crop  to-morrow." 

"  Be  <;areful  what  you  sow,  girls ; 

For  every  seed  will  grow,  girls ; 

Though  it  may  fall 

Where  you  cannot  know. 

Yet  in  summer  and  shade 

It  will  surely  grow, 

And  the  girl  who  sows  good  seed  to-day 

Shall  reap  the  crop  to-morrow." 

"  Only '8  a  little  word. 

So  is  a  tiny  seeti. 
Resulting  in  a  blessing, 

Or  growing  up  a  weed." 

"  Only  to  follow  Christ, 
Though  rough  the  road  may  be. 

Is  to  be  safely  guided 
Over  the  shoreless  sea." 

"Only  a  word  from  a  glad  little  heart, 
A  child's  simple  word,  it  is  true. 

It  cheered  another  young  heart  that  was 
sad, 
And  so  there  was  gladness  for  two." 

*'  Only  a  hand  that  was  outstretched  in 
love, 
A  wee  dimpled  hand,  it  is  true. 
It  helped   a  small  child  who  stumbled 
and  fell, 
And  so  it  did  service  for  two." 

"  Only  little  children  ! 

Yet  the  Saviour  knows 
All  our  little  sorrows, 

All  oun  little  \ioes." 

"Only  little  T^hildren  ! 
Yet  the  Saviour  hears." 

''  Only  little  children  ! 

Do  not  us  despise. 
Only  come  and  help  us 

To  be  goo<l  and  wise." 

"  We  are  Jesus'  little  blossoms, 

BlooMiing  in  his  bowers. 
And  he  watches  us  and  loves  us. 

His  little  human  flowers." 


No.  9. 
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Blooming,  blooming  everywhere. 
Each  of  priceless  worth, 
And  he  bids  us  work  for  him. 
Overall  the  earth." 

Larger  Boy.  **  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do — 

You  see  I  am  not  very  tail- 
To  help  the  cause  of  Jesus  through 

In  answer  to  his  call  ? 
I  know  that  once  he  took  a  child 

Upon  his  loving  breast. 
And  as  he  kindly,  sweetly  smiled. 

His  tender  love  expressed. 
If  be  has  done  so  much  for  me, 
^  Must  I  be  idle  still  ? 
No,  no,  a  iwrker  1  would  be, 

I  want  to  do  his  will." 

No.  10.  "  Little  feet  may  find  the  pathway. 

Leading  upward  unto  God. 
Little  hands  may  help  to  scatter 
Seeds  of  precious  truth  abroad." 

No.  11.  "  How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  may  do. 
Although  it  has  so  little  strength. 
And  little  wisdom  too." 

No.  12.  "  It  wants  a  living  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 
For  others  by  its  love." 

AU.  "  Where'er  we  go  we'll  sow  a  seed ; 

If  cloudy  be  our  sky  or  fair, 
God's  grain  shall  fruitful  be  indeed. 
And  we  to  heaven   the  sheaves  wlU 
bear." 

"  And  in  our  hearts  the  seeds  of  love 

Shall  be  growing  year  by  year ; 
And  we  will  show  for  the  Shviour  our 
love. 
By  loving  his  children  here." 

— Misswtuiry  Monthly. 


A  Misnonaiy  Oostnme  in  Afrioa. 

THE  Africa  missionary  dresses  in  a  way  that  sug- 
gests the  armor  of  the  Ephesians. 

His  loins  are  not  only  girt  about  with  truth,  but  he 
wears  a  cholera  belt  of  red  flannel,  conspicuous  and 
essential. 

He  would  be  a  failure  without  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  and  he  will  often  add  a  chest  protector 
from  the  dampness. 

If  he  comes  with  firearms  he  will  have  no  people  to 
whom  to  preach,  so  that  his  feet  must  be  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  must  have  on  shoes  that  will  not  admit 
thorns,  and  the  flrst  indications  of  "  jiggers  "  must 
be  carefully  removed. 

Above  all,  he  must  have  the  shield  of  faith  in  God 
which  will  help  him  to  withstand  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  evil  one,  as  well  as  the  umbrella  to  keep  from  the 
tender  head  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

The  pith  helmet,  so  essential  to  the  head,  reminds 
one  of  the  helmet  of  salvation,  for  the  head  well  cared 
for  is  the  means  of  imparting  the  dictates  of  the  heart 
to  a  heathen  population. 

But  the  *'  swonl  of  the  Spirit,"  the  word  of  God, 
can  never  be  left  behind.  Men  have  died  to  trans- 
late it  into  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  languages 
of  the  world,  and  the  right  use  of  the  word  has  been 
the  great  power  of  the  missionary. 

J.  Chester  Hyde. 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Asking  for  1898. 

flfSOOyOOO  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  the  year  1898. 


The  Debt 

Total  debt,  Nov.  1,  1897 W86,U2  78 

Received  in  pledges  and  cash 1*44,751  33 

Balance  to  be  raised $61,391  45 

Number  of  charges  heard  from,  5,410.  Number  of 
charges  not  heard  from,  11,590.  The  charges  not 
heard  from  can  soon  pledge  the  balance.  Let  there 
be  a  final  and  vigorous  rally.  Do  not  let  the  plan 
fail  when  two  thirds  have  been  pledged. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extract  from  the  ProctxtJingH.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  i 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regular 
session  May  17,  Bishop  Andrews  presiding  at  first, 
and  followed  by  Bishop  Goodsell,  Bishop  Joyce,  and 
Bishop  Cranston. 

Dr.  J.  F.  (ioueher  made  his  report  of  his  visit  to 
the  Missions  in  Southern  Asia.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, wiUi  thanks,  and  ordered  on  file,  and  Bishop 
Andrews  was  requested  to  prepare  a  resoluti<m  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Gouoher  for  the  faithful  work  per- ' 
formed  by  him  in  India  and  Malaysia  for  the  Board. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  pn'seiited  a  report  of  his  \isit  to 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.   The  report  was  accepted,  ^ 
with  thanks,  and  ordered  on  file.  j 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meetiiig  to 
prepare  resolutions  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Baldwin 
aH<l  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Do<Id,  who  had  acted  as  Re- 
conling  Set^retary  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bald- 
win, reported  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Board  on  the  safe 
return  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  appreciation  of  his  faith- 
ful, intelligent,  and  increasingly  valuable  services  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  Chureli,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Boanl  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Do<ld  for  the  <'ininent  fidelity  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Act- 
ing Reconling  Secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  wert*  adopted. 

Rev.  J.  P.  (iilliland,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Chili,  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  South  America 
Conference,  provide<l  he  jjuss  the  usual  examination 
by  a  competent  local  committti*. 

An  appropriation  of  ?15  a  month  was  made  to  Mrs.  , 
Sara  O.  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  \ 
of  the  Mexico  Mission,  to  pay  for  house  rent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January  a  resolu- ' 
tion  was  adopted  which  disapprove<l  of  the  accept- 
ance by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  President  of  Nankinsr 
University,  of  the  presidency  of  the  college  estab- 
lished by  Chinese  officials  at  Shanghai.  Inas- 
much as  Bishop  Joyce  Informed  the  Board  that  he 
consented  to  an<i  advise<l  Mr.  Fer^ison  to  accept 
the  presidency,  the  Board  rec*onsidered  its  previcms 


action,  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  appreciation  of  his  long  and  useful  services  in 
the  Central  China  Mission. 

It  was  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury,  it  was  not  advisable  to  engage 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Union  Methodist  Press  in 
Shanghai  at  present. 

The  rei)ort  of  Bishop  Joyce  and  Secretarj*  Bald- 
win on  certain  business  enterprises  in  China  con- 
nected with  industrial  missions  was  ordered  to  be 
filed,  and  action  was  postponed  until  more  definite 
proposiiitms  are  made  to  the  Board. 

Arrangement  was  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
return  to  Japan  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Chappell,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  shall  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language  within  two 
years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Treasurer  Eaton  is  to  be 
in  Europe  this  summer  and  will  land  at  Bremen, 
Germany,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  South  Ger- 
many Conference,  the  Board  requested  him  to 
visit  the  South  Germany  and  the  North  Germany 
Conferences  and  investigate  financial  matters  con- 
nected with  appropriations  to  the  Conferences,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  distribution  of  the  additional  ap- 
propriation for  the  Wesleyan  work  between  the  two 
Conferences.  * 

The  application  for  an  appropriation  toward  the 

support  of  a  preacher  at  Hango,  Finland,  was  re- 
ferre<l  to  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  as  the 
Board  did  not  have  the  power  to  grant  the  request. 

Miss  Alice  Means  and  Miss  Marlon  Ne^s-ton  were 
approved  as  candidates  for  appointment  under  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  appointment  of  a  layman  to  teach  natural 
science  In  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow 
was  authorized. 

A  furlough  was  granted  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton, 
Superintendent  of  the  Korea  Mission,  to  begin  next 
Octol>er  or  November. 

Provision  was  made  for  paying  the  expenses  of 
Miss  Ruth  Van  Deren,  returning  from  Santiago,  Chili, 
to  her  home  in  Kansas.    She  left  Santiago  March  30. 

Permission  was  given  Miss  Rose  Rugg  to  return  on 
furlough  to  the  United  States  from  Chill. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Chili 
was  approved  after  the  home-coming  expenses  of 
Miss  Van  Deren  and  Miss  Rusrg  are  included. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Foochow  Mission  In 
respect  to  furlousrhs  were  referred  to  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  r(»vislon  of  the  Missionary  Manual. 

Action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Foochow 
Mission,  and  of  Bishop  Joyce  and  Secretary  Baldwin 
on  the  reporting  and  auditing  of  special  gifts  was 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Burr  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations and  General  Reference  was  requested  to 
make  a  nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $565  were  made  to 
the  Domestic  Missions,  and  several  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  missions. 


Tribute  to  our  Missions  in  Southern  Asia, 
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Tdbnte  to  oui  Missioiis  in  Southern  A8i& 

DR.  J.  F.  GOUCHER  in  his  report  to  tlie  Board  May 
17  said :  **  Our  worlc  in  soutiiern  Asia  shows  re- 
markable vitality,  almost  boundless  opportunity,  and 
magnifloent  results.  While  there  are  some  things  in 
the  administration  of  this  vast  field  which  are  open  to 
criticism,  these  are  not  evidences  of  weakness,  but 
incident  to  rapid  growth,  changing  conditions,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  for  every  one  of 
them  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  other  things  which 
command  our  approval  and  challenge  our  admira- 
tion. The  workers  are  consecrated  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing, spending  themselves  gladly  in  the  service  of 
Christ;  the  membership  are  eager,  teachable,  and 
growing,  the  appliances  are  well  organized,  the  hea- 
then millions  are  discontented  and  accessible,  and  in 
many  places  clamoring  tor  Christian  instruction,  and 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  life  to 
have  visited  where  the  Master  is  so  manifestly  pres- 
ent, and  the  workers  so  generally  emulate  each  other 
in  sacrifice  and  devotion.'' 


The  Attack  on  the  Misaion  in  West  China. 

DR.  WOOLSEY,  writing  from  Chungking,  China, 
March  17,  states :  *'  Last  Monday  Dr.  McCartney 
rented  a  room  for  our  dispensary  work,  having  re- 
ceived word  from  the  officials  in  Kiangpeh  that  he 
would  be  protected.  That  night  two  native  medical 
students  were  sent  over  to  sleep  on  the  place  and  so 
take  lawful  possession.  About  2  a.  m.  a  mob  attacked 
the  place,  broke  open  the  building,  seized  and  bound 
the  boys  and  severely  beat  them.  One  of  the  boys 
succeeded  in  breaking  away  and  reached  the  hospital 
the  next  morning,  but  the  other  was  tied,  a  rope  put 
about  his  neck,  drnsrged  through  the  streets,  and  then 
thrown  over  the  city  wall,  wliere  he  was  found  dead 
the  next  momine.  The  newly  rented  place  was  closi- 
by  the  Yamen,  and  the  officials  were  notified  the  night 
befrire.  They  simply  did  nothincr.  We  went  over  the 
next  day,  found  the  body  of  the  murdered  l)oy,  and 
broui^ht  it  over  to  the  bovs'  school."  . 


**  8.  That  we  regard  the  presence  of  Bishop  Hart- 
zell  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  his  visits  to  the 
churches,  as  important  to  the  interests  which  he  has 
in  hand  and  to  the  general  cause  of  missions.*' 


Bishop  Hartzell's  Work  ApprovecL 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Bishops  at 
Albion,  Mich.,  Bishop  Hartzell  was  present  and 
delivere<l  his  report.  A  ooniniittee  was  appointed  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  Boanl,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  olTeriMl  and  a<lopted  by  the 
bishops  : 

'*  7?«v«r)/;w7,  1.  Tliat,  ha\infi:  listened  with  profound 
interest  to  the  recital  of  Bishop  Hartzell  of  his  tour 
in  Africa,  and  r)f  the  condition  of  our  work  there,  we 
are  grateful  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  the  pn^serva- 
tion  of  his  life  and  health,  and  for  his  safe  return 
after  his  anlnous,  heroic,  and  useful  services  in  that 
distant  and  difficult  field. 

'*2.  That  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance and  scope  of  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1S96.  and  we  commend  him 
and  his  cause  to  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of  the 
Church  at  large. 


Notes  on  Hissionariesi  Missions,  eto. 

MRS.  MONELLE  MAN8ELL,  M.D.,  has  returned 
to  India  from  her  Australian  trip  greatly  bene- 
fited in  health  and  eager  to  resume  her  interesting 
work  at  Mussoorle. 

Bishop  Taylor  will  rest  in  California  during  the 
summer.  The  climate  is  helping  him,  and  his  voice 
is  greatly  improved.  He  expects  to  be  ready  for  any 
kind  of  service  in  the  autumn. 

A  son  was  born  at  Foochow,  China,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  February  16,  which  was  also 
Dr.  Wilcox's  birthday.  The  newcomer  has  been 
named  Charles  Raymond,  the  latter  name  being  for 
the  beloved  and  now  glorified  teacher  at  Evanstou, 
Rev.  Dr.  Miner  Raymond. 

Dr.  Wm.  Burt  of  our  mission  in  Rome  had  a  i)er- 
sonal  and  private  interview  with  King  Humbert  re- 
cently. The  interview  was  cordial  and  without  court 
ceremony,  and  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
king  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Burt  heartily  and  talked 
familiarly.  He  manifeste<l  a  lively  interest  in  the 
work  of  our  Church  throughout  Italy,  and  said  he 
had  watched  our  new  building  in  Rome  from  foun- 
dation to  roof,  and  congratulate<l  Dr.  Burt. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Gujarat  District,  Bom- 
bay Conference,  shows  1,130  baptisms  (making  a 
Christian  community  of  2,925  in  108  villages),  300 
candidates  awaiting  baptism  and  an  increase  of 
44  in  the  number  of  Gujarati  mission  workers 
of  all  grades,  making  a  total  of  131  mission  work- 
ers where  two  and  one  half  years  ago  were  but  17. 
E.  F.  Frease  is  presiding  elder. 

Dr.  Hoskins,of  Cawnpore,  says  he  can  use  to  great 
advantage  the  choicest  of  the  chromo  pictures  that 
are  s<-nt  out  in  the  way  of  advertisements.  In  fact, 
he  can  use  a  half  a  ton  of  them.  Will  not  our  boys 
and  girls  begin  to  collect  them,  do  them  up  in  un- 
seahnl  packages,  make  sure  that  the  postage  is  fully 
prepaid,  and  send  to  Rev.  Robert  Hoskins,  D.D., 
Cawnpore,  India? 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin  wants  our  Chinese  churches, 
or  missionary  chapels,  to  be  built  with  prophets' 
chambers,  for  our  missionaries,  men  or  women,  to 
rest  in  after  the  hard,  long  day's  work,  and  she  asks 
for  a  dry  wooden  floor  in  them,  a  glass  window,  abed- 
stead  with  rattan  instead  of  boanl  l>ottom,  a  table, 
and  two  chairs.  Ten  dollars  would  pay  for  the  fur- 
nishing, and  ?2  w(mld  put  the  floor  in.  But  what  are 
these  dollars  compared  with  the  danger  to  health  ? 

Mrs.  Parker,  an  earnest  Christian  worker  from 
Finland,  addressed  the  New  York  Preachers'  Meeting 
recently  in  relation  to  our  missions  in  that  important 
field.  She  thought  It  was  a  godsend  that  Finland 
ha<l  been  made  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  for  it 
will  l>e  the  door  through  which  Protestantism  will 
enter  that  great  land.    Since  Brother  Carlson  went 
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Notes  071  Missionaries^  Missions^  etc. 


to  Finland  in  1884  the  work  of  the  Lord  has  been  a 
splendid  success.  Hall  after  hall  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  congregations  which  crowd  to  the  serv- 
ices, and  now  a  com  modions  church  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity.   She  is  raising  funds  for  this  noble  enterprise. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Bosworth,  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege at  Foochow,  expects  to  leave  Shanghai  July  1, 
by  steamer  FmprfM  of  Lulia,  for  Vancouver,  and  to 
reach  the  parsonage  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Bosworth,  Pastor  of  Division  Street  Church,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  about  July  24. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Walker,  of  our  North  China 
Conference,  is  recuperating  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
after  hospital  treatment  for  climatic  disease. 

Three  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  sailed  from  New  York  by  steamer  CamjMitiia^ 
May  21,  for  India.  Miss  Delia  Fuller  returns  to  her 
work  at  Sitapur,  Miss  Alice  Means  .^^s  to  the  as- 
sistance of  her  sister  at  Moradabad,  and  Miss  Marion 
Newton  goes  to  Miss  Thoburn's  school  at  Lucknow. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Currier,  SuixTintendent  of  the  Mission 
Press  at  Santiago,  Chili,  sailed,  on  his  return  to  that 
field,  by  steamer  Advance  for  Colon,  leaving  this  port 
May  2. 

The  Rev.  William  O.  White  arrived  from  Africa 
May  1,  and  went  <»n  to  his  home  in  Canada  the  next 
day.  He  hopes  for  thorough  recuiK»ration  in  a  short 
time. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hewitt,  since  ISS^J  a  missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreiijn  Missionary  Society,  spent  Thurs- 
day, May  5,  in  Room  13,  on  her  way  to  South  Amer- 
ica, where  her  success  in  a  most  difficult  field  has 
been  pronounced.  She  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
conscientious  faithfulness  of  the  converts  from  the 
superstition  of  the  prevailing  Catholicism.  "  Para- 
guay,*' she  said,  *'  is  styled  the  Darkest  Africa  of 
South  America,''  yet  to  this  country  Olga  Kherr, 
one  of  the  evangelistic  converts,  asked  to  be  sent, 
and  is  doing  good  work.  The  dense  ignorance  of 
the  masses  is  the  reason  assigned  fr)r  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  trying  to  secure  tactful,  efficient  Bible 
women.  Many  could  exhort,  but  few  arc  able  to 
read  the  word.  The  occasion  of  Miss  Hewitt's  visit 
was  made  especially  delightful  by  the  unexi>ected 
introduction  of  Miss  Ida  Ro)»inson,  of  New  York 
Avenue  Church.  Brooklyn,  who  has  just  been  ac- 
cepted for  missionary  service  in  South  Americta. 
Miss  Hewitt  sailed  for  London  by  the  steamer  Mani- 
toba on  May  14. 

Bishop  Cranston,  who  was  announced  as  intend- 
ing to  sail  from  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer  China 
on  June  8,  for  Japan,  has  made  a  change  in  his 
plans.  He  will  sail  from  Vancouver  instead,  by  the 
steamer  Etnprtss  of  Jujhin^  on  June  2().  Mrs.  Cran- 
ston and  their  daughters  will  accompany  him. 

The  Rev.  Charles  (J.  Conklin,  who  returnc<l  from 
India  lusi  year,  died  at  Clinton,  Mich.,  -\pril  25. 
Mrs.  Conklin  remains  at  that  place  for  the  pn-sent. 

Dr.  Griffith  John,  writing  from  China  of-the  perse- 
cution which  Protestant  Christians  are  n'ceiving 
from  Roman  Catholics,  stiys :  *'  Tlie  doings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  districts  of  Tien-mew  and 


King-shan,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  are  simply 
Satanic  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  conse- 
quence bitterly  hated  by  the  people." 

At  the  late  session  of  the  South  America  Confer- 
ence the  four  districts  were  made  into  two  districts^ 
with  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  as  presiding  elder  of  the  first, 
and  Rev.  William  Tallon,  D.D.,  as  presiding  elder 
of  the  second.  Rev.  J.  F.  Thomson,  D.D.,  becomes 
pastor  of  the  Spanish  church  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, and  Rev.  Wm.  Tallon,  D.D.,  is  President  of  the 
Nicolas  Lowe  Institute,  at  Mercedes,  Argentina. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Keister  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Western  South  America  Conference  to  the  North 
Nebraska  Conference.  He  returned  to  the  Cnited 
States  from  Chili  last  month. 

Miss  Phoebe  Rowe  died  at  Nainl  Tal,  India,  April 
14.  Siie  was  born  in  India  in  1855,  her  father  being 
a  Scotchman  and  her  mother  a  Eurasian.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  a  very  efficient  missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Bishop  Tlioburn  is  now  in  England  in  the  interests 
of  our  work  in  India.  For  several  years  he  has  re- 
ceived special  gifts  from  friends  in  England  for 
India,  and  he  is  there  to  rei)ort  what  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  money,  and  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing still  further  help. 

A  double  illustration  of  permanence  in  work 
among  African  women  is  their  voluntary  prayer 
meeting  Sunday  morning  at  Baraka,  and  their  for- 
eign missionary  mtHJting,  where  women  whose  ideas 
of  distance  do  not  extend  farther  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  Gaboon,  cheerfully  give  ten  cents  a  month 
to  send  the  Gospel  around  the  world.  These  two  in- 
stitutions were  planted  many  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
BushncU,  were  handed  on  by  the  Bible  reader,  Julia 
Green,  and  still  bid  fair  to  live  and  thrive.— iromaa'* 
Work  for  Wonutn. 

Efulen  Station,  Africa,  had  been  hoping  to  found 
the  first  Bulu  church  this  spring,  but  Presbytery  ad- 
vised posti>onement.    However,  Mrs.  Johnston,  writ- 
ing February  2,  mentions  an  admirable  substitute 
and  preparation  for  a  church  which  they  have  de- 
vised, by   banding    together   the    four  candidates 
I  under  a  name  signifying  '*  A  Company  of  God's 
I  People."    These   persons  are   marked  as  separate 
j  from  the  rest  of  the  Bulu  world  and  will  be  tested  by 
I  its  scrutiny  and  ridicule.     The  band  is  composed 
of  two  old  women,  a  boy,  and  a  man,  the  latter  being 
;  the  same  referred  to  on  page  267  of  A   Life  for  Af- 
rica  as   **a  middle-aged  man"  who  was  seriously 
listening    to    Dr.    Goo<l   In    1894.     His    name   is 
'  Ndungo.    May  these  four  stand  fast  and  be  worthy 
foundation  stones  in  the  temple  of  God  in  Africa  I — 
,  lilan. 

Africa's  Fikst   Missionakie^.— Moravians  hold 

j  this  high  honor.    Since  17^12  they  have  held  on  stead- 

,  ily  in  the  South.    <i(Ml  has  given  them  thousands  of 

I  souls.    Their  churches,  schools,  orphanages,  hospi- 

I  tals,   and  ler>er  asylums  bear  witness  to  success. 

Moravian  preachers  are  as  successful  now  as  when 

one  of  their  number  led  John  Wesley  into  the  blessed 

light  of  conscious  salvation. 
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GENERAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


LAST  year  the  Zilns  gave  more  than  fl.CDO  to  s«:?- 
tain  their  native  ehon^fces. 

A  late  reinforcement  will  bring  np  to  forty  the 
ntimber  of  Catholic  missionary  nans  upon  the  Congi> 
River. 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  king  of  the  Barofsi,  be^ 
coming  a  Christian,  obtained  her  freedom  from  the 
harem,  giving  op  her  qaeenly  station  to  follow  her 
Savioor. 

There  is  a  missionary  station  on  the  Upj^r  Congo 
all  of  whoee  bniMings  are  made  of  brick,  even  ihi^se 
reserved  for  the  blacks.  The  brick,  of  course,  is 
made  upon  the  spot. 

Only  twenty-two  years  ago  Stanley  made  his  mar- 
velous journey  across  Africa,  and  already  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  missions  have  followed  his  track  more 
than  halfway,  their  farthest  station  being  planteil 
within  ten  miles  of  Stanley  Falls,  on  the  Upper 
Congo. 

*n  the  Yoruba  region  of  Africa  the  evil  of  intoxi- 
cation has  l>ecome  so  fearful  that  the  natives  them- 
selves have  beiHjme  alarmeil.  In  one  district  more 
than  8,001)  of  them,  and  in  another  neighborhood 
3,800,  have  signed  a  petition  praying  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  accursed  iraflRc. 

The  con  vert  e<l  Africans  themselves  are  carrying 
the  Gospel  from  Uganda  into  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Bishop  Tucker  recently  visited  a  thickly  settled  dis- 
trict two  hundred  miles  away  from  Uganda,  and 
found  the  king  of  the  countrj'  already  baptized  and 
a  Christian  church  at  his  capital.  No  English  mis- 
sionary had  ever  been  there,  and  the  work  was  the 
fruit  of  native  evangelists  from  Uganda. 

The  new  church  built  at  Johannesburg,  In  South 
Africa,  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  Mis- 
sion there,  is  out  of  debt,  $500  having  been  paid 
upon  it  by  the  Zulus  the  first  year.  For  the  year 
ending  April  1,  18()6,  the  receipts  of  this  church  were 
a  little  less  than  $1,200,  which  is  quite  as  well  as 
we  could  expect  the  average  new  church  in  our  own 
country  to  do. 

Students  of  the  early  mission  history  of  that  re- 
markable country  in  Central  Africa,  Uganda,  re- 
meml>cr  the  terrible  dilBculty  of  transportintr  supplies 
from  the  ocean  inland.  The  House  of  Coniincms 
has  now  voted  $15,000,000  toward  the  building  of  a 
railway  connecting  Uganda  with  the  sea.  This  rail- 
way is  expected  to  carry  freight  enough  to  pay  its 
working  expenses,  and  the  advantages  of  such  an 
enterprise,  both  to  the  mission  cause  and  to  the  aov- 
ernnient,  are  beyond  calculation.  This  Uganda 
Missi<m  was  founded  less  than  twenty  years  airo,  but 
last  year  nearly  3.000  converts  were  re^-eivj'd. 

An  Anti-Fr)otbinding  Society  has  been  organized 
in  Chungkinir,  W««st  China,  un<ler  the  nam**  of  the 
Natural  Foot  Society.  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ^lissirm,  is  president:  Kev.  Mr. 
Claxton,  of  the  London  Missionary  Sf>ci<'ty,  is  vice 
pn*sident :  Mr.  E.  B.  Panlon,  (»f  the  Frifiids  Mission, 


is  English  s^'rvtary ;  and  Mr  Chang,  an  «'\^n|tit'))»t  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  ts  i  !um^«»  s*\*rt^ary.  Th<» 
object  of  the  s^viety  is  to  work  «'*|Hvially  amonir 
the  Christians— to  fonn  a  I'hnsttan  public  opiwH^i— 
though  memU»rship  is  not  \x»nttne\i  to  churx'h  mem- 
l>ers.  Much  intervsi  ha*  Invn  jir\m:i<>l  by  nieiins  of 
meetings  that  have  bet*n  lH»ld.  Mrs,  Claxton  >^HttN*: 
"  Whenever  I  have  s|H^ken  of  it  In  the  hou»»j»  whert* 
I  visit,  one  and  all  have  said,  *  Yt»s,  we  know  it  is  a 
bad  custom,  but  if  wt»  don't  bind  our  girls*  ftH»t,  no 
man  will  marry  them;  what  can  we  do?*  This 
stvms  like  Eve  laying  the  blame  on  .Vdam,  but  I  in^n- 
fess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rx»al  obstacle  to  a  ehang«» 
is  to  be  found  in  the  det»|vnK>teii  love  of  the  women 
for  a  tiny  and  dainty  sh<H\" 

There  are  2S  PnUestant  mlsslonarii^  rt»sldlng  In 
Kiukiang,  China.  Thest*  *28,  including  wives,  art*  tt 
of  the  Methtxlist  Eplstn^pal  Mission,  d**  Br»*thnM»,** 
4  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  4  of  the  Wontatr* 
Foreign  Missionary  Si»eiety,  2  liaptists,  and  rt  uncon- 
necteil.  They  hold  a  genend  prajer  nuvtlng  every 
Friday  aftenuK>n. 

The  Australian  Metho<list  Missionary  Society  \n 
suppi>rtinMr  a  mission  In  New  (tuinea  with  4  male 
missionaries,  4  fenude  missionaries,  :J4  teachers,  »k% 
school-teachers,  30  Ux^al  pn»aehers,  28  class  leaders, 
11*3  native  meml)er8,  lt>5  prolmt loners,  1,414  Sunday 
school  scholars,  and  9,818  attendants  on  worship. 

The  friends  of  temperanet*  will  n»jol(M»  to  know  that 
a  complete  and  suciv.tsful  system  of  prt>htbltion  ob- 
tains in  Fiji.  The  rum  umnufaeturtHl  »t  the  sugar 
factories  has  to  In*  srnt  elsewhrrt*.  as  anyone  giving 
intoxicating  liquor  to  a  native  is  HiumI  1'50  and  Ini* 
prisontnl  three  months.  This  penalty  is  di>ul>UMl  for 
each  H'prattnl  offense  while  in  the  colonies.  Our 
Church  has  5(59  Hands  of  Hoih',  with  4'J,122  mendiers. 

In  Madras  a  wejdthy  native  gtMitlemnn  and  his 
wife  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  two  Knglish  Hlbh's 
on  thfir  drawing-room  table.  One  behmgn  to  the 
wife  and  the  other  to  the  husband,  and  both  of  them 
read  and  study  th»«  book  Inirrther.  Miss  Stephens 
.•^ays:  "She  is  sm-h  a  lovrly  pupil  I  She  plays  our 
hvmns  on  her  violin  and  sings  them  to  her  htiNbund. 
We  are  looking  forwan I  to  the  time  when  they  will 
both  confess  Christ  openly." 

It  Is  announced  frotn  Peking  that  the  Ktn|MTor  of 
China  has  just  sent  a  written  order  to  the  British 
and  Forelt^n  Bible  Society's  bookstore  for 400  foreign 
books  translate<l  int<)  the  Chinese  langtiage. 

Tlio  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  been  holding  a 
grand  celebration  in  honor  of  their  foun<ler.  \Ve»i- 
ley's  hou.se  has  been  dedicated,  an<l  the  <'entenary  of 
his  death  has  In-en  kept  with  much  fervor.  Ki'priv 
sentativ(»  men  fnmi  all  the  churches  unite<l  In  th«» 
I)rm'<'edintfs,  siK'h  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
.Monro  (ilbson,  Dr.  Cllflford,  Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Morton, 
i  and  others.  The  whole  Church  of  Christ  In  England 
is  now  willing  to  admit  the  <lebt  she  owes  to  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  We  an?  gn?atly  indebtivl  to 
them  for  their  sacred  songs.    We  doubt  If  any  rell- 
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gious  poet  has  surpassed  Charles  Weslej'  in  his  height 
of  poetic  fervor.  But  as  a  pioneer  of  revival  serv- 
ices and  an  organizer  of  a  great  religious  movement 
John  Wesley  has  the  first  place.  His  labors,  of  mind 
and  body,  were  enormous,  and  all  was  done  on  a 
perfect  system.  He  had  an  iron  constitution,  and 
at  eighty  years  of  age  he  had  no  sense  of  weariness. 
All  was  done  calmly  and  without  worry.  He  expe- 
rienced and  practiced  that  "perfect  love'*  which 
has  been  so  strenuously  advocated  by  many  Chris- 
tian teachers  in  these  latter  days.  He  not  only 
aimed  at  conversion,  but  at  upbuilding  the  believer, 
llie  Bible  classes,  under  their  leaders,  brought  the 
spiritual  condition  of  every  member  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  minister ;  thus  the  ripe  Christian  was 
encouraged,  the  feeble  strengthenetl,  and  the  back- 
slider restored.'  Thirty  millions  of  his  adherents  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to-day,  besides  many  more 
Christians,  thank  God  for  the  great  awakening  ini- 
tiated by  John  Wesley. — Ernngelical  Christendom. 


Outlook  on  Mission  Fields. 

THERE  arc  more  than  900,000,000  heathen  still 
outside  of  the .  light-circle  of  Christianity— a 
field  ripe  for  the  harvest,  but  no  laborers  to  gather 
it.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  gates  into  this  field 
were  closed  and  guarded ;  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Siam,  shut  within  walls  of  native  bigotry  and  hatrtnl ; 
India  barred  by  the  opposition  of  the  East  India 
Company',  Africa  hidden  behind  a  barrier  of  unex- 
plored <larknes8.  Now  the  walls  are  down ;  the 
gates  are  open  ;  the  way  is  clear.  Where  is  the 
throng  of  Christian  warriors  rushing  into  these  new 
openings  to  claim  the  lands  for  Christ  ? 

See  them  passing  through  the  gates :  for  every 
250,000  .souls  in  Africa,  one  missionary ;  for  every 
.300,000  souls  in  Siain,  one  missionary ;  for  every 
700,000  souls  in  China,  one  missionar}'.  Hear  them 
begging  at  home — these  brave,  lonely  soldiers — for 
the  money  to  sustain  and  equip  them  for  the  fight. 
Hear  them  calling  from  across  the  sea  for  men  to 
help  them  hold  the  fort. 

And  then  see  the  Church  in  Christian  lands,  rich 
and  increased  in  goods,  and  in  need  of  nothing,  cut- 
ting down  its  contributions  and  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  its  missionaries,  and  sitting  down  to  con- 
sider the  failure  of  foreign  missions. 

Foreign  missions  in  this  century  have  drawn  a 
multitude  of  at  least  4,000,000  human  souls  out  of 
the  darkness  of  heathen  superstition  into  the  light 
and  life  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  these,  1,300,- 
000  have  become  communicants  and  confessors  of 
Christ,  often  at  the  cost  of  martjTdom,  always  at  the 
price  of  courage  and  sacrifice  greater  than  we  can 
estimate.  Every  year  at  least  100,000  converts  are 
added  to  the  Church  in  heathen  lands.  That  makes 
274  new  Christians  every  day,  almost  twelve  every 
hoar;  a  new  life  joined  to  Christ  for  every  five 
minutes  that  pass,  while  we  are  discussing  the 
failure  of  foreign  missions. 

Failure  I  Of  course  it  is  a  failure  when  we  look  at 
it  in  this  way.  It  has  failed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
opportunities.    It  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 


growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  power  and  wealth. 
It  has  failed  to  hear  the  message  of  encouragement 
which  comes  back  from  every  land  where  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached.  It  has  failed  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  world  adequate  to  the  gran- 
deur of  its  cause.  It  has  failed  to  give  full  and  clear 
utterance  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Christ  to  the 
nations.  It  has  failed  to  bring  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  out. of  heathendom  into  Christendom. 
Yes,  it  has  failed  so  td^t.— Henry  Van  Dyke^  in  Church 
at  II(fme  and  Abroad. 

The  African  Tidings  prints  the  following  pleasant 
picture  of  African  schoolgirl  life:  "The  African 
does  not  take  kindly  to  figures,  but  our  little  girls 
can  do  fairly  long  addition  and  simple  multiplica- 
tion sums,  as  well  as  the  exercises  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  Omental  arithmetic'  In  this  latter  fingers 
are  brought  into  play,  and,  what  will  amuse  you 
more— toes  I  Quite  unencumbered  by  shoes  they 
prove  most  convenient,  and  when  a  pupil's  own  set 
gives  out  she  may  be  spied  eagerly  borrowing  the 
toes  of  her  Immediate  neighbors  to  funiish  the  cal- 
calation  with  I  We  treat  Class  1  to  nice  copy  books, 
83nt  out  from  England,  and  they  all  learn  to  write 
remarkably  fast,  and  in  many  cases  exceedingly  well 
—faster  far  than  many  English  children.  Each  child 
has  a  penwiper  of  her  own,  which  is  in  constant  use ;  at 
first,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  to  her  teacher's  hor- 
ror. The  penwiper  is  her  own  woolly  little  head,  into 
which  the  pen  is  plunged  every  few  minutes,  and 
rubbed  vigorously.  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a  kind 
provision  of  nature,  and  offer  no  expostulations.  If 
Ink  gets  spilled  on  the  table  It  Is  wiped  off  with  their 
own  hands,  no  one  being  a  penny  the  wiser— another 
advantage  of  a  shiny  black  skin,  which,  by  the  way^ 
I  am  getting  to  admire  more  than  a  white  one.  The 
little  ones  and  newcomers  write  on  slates,  which  they 
use  cuddled  up  in  their  arms,  quite  disdaining  the  use 
of  a  table.  .  .  .  Their  education  does  not  go  far  be- 
yond the  '  three  R's,'  for  they  seldom  stay  at  school 
beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  we  sud- 
denly look  around  and  find  that  our  little  girls  of  last 
year  have  shot  up  Into  marriageable  young  women, 
and  off  they  goto  keep  house  for  themselves." 


A  Sinking  Ship. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  modern  apostles  of  Hinduism 
recently  uttered  the  following  words  l)efore  a 
congregation  of  his  countrymen  : 

**  The  Indian  nation  has  been  for  centuries  carried 
from  the  shores  of  time  to  the  shores  of  eternity  by 
the  great  national  ferry  of  the  Hindu  system  and  the 
Hindu  faith.  That  ship  has  plied  for  centuries,  tak- 
ing over  generation  after  generation  of  human  beings 
to  the  pleasant  land  of  future  life.  But  now  the  ship 
Is  old,  she  is  riddled  with  holes  and  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing. We  are  on  board.  As  patriots  and  as  men, 
what  Is  our  duty  ?  We  must  fit  up  our  old  vessel. 
With  our  heart's  blood  we  must  do  this  work ;  we 
must  put  our  brains,  our  very  beings.  Into  It :  but 
shall  we  succeed  ?  I  come  to  you,  my  children,  to 
help  in  this  task.  ...  I  sit  down  here  beside  you. 
We  arc  sinking,  but  we  will  sink  together." 


Africa's  Troubles 
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One  who  heard  these  utierant-es  well  said,  **It ,  *•  the  old  log  church,"  in  the  school,  and  in  the  home 
seems  like  listening  to  the  cry  of  a  perishing  faith,  the  young  people  of  those  days  were  under  such  in- 
like  watching  the  struggles  of  a  failing  cause. •'  And  fluencies  as  were  calculateti  to  produce  strong,  inielli- 
how  true  1    Hinduism  with  its  antiquity,  its  deep  ,  gent  relij^ious  character. 

philosophies,  and  its  learning,  is  a  sinking  ship,  and  1  While  still  a  b*jy  Dr.  MaeKay  began  to  think  al>oui 
so  is  every  other  faith  that  has  not  for  its  foundation  !  being  a  missionary.  One  of  the  earliest  influences 
the  only  Xame  given  under  heaven  or  among  men  |  in  his  life  was  a  visit  to  \Vo<Hlstock  and  Zorra  of 
whereby  we  can  be  saved.  .  .  .  What  nee<l  for  ear-  that  celebrated  missionary  to  (.  hina,  the  heroic 
nest  prayer  and  unceasing  labor  that  India's  millions  William  C.  Burns.  To  Ik?  a  missionary  became  the 
who  are  going  down  with  this  sinking  ship  of  false  ^  passion  of  his  life  almost  as  soon  as  he  accepted 
faith  may  be  resigned  from  death  and  brought  to  know    Christ  as  his  Lord  and  King. 

the  true  power  of  God  unto  salvation :—/><r/«<fH  Tru/cA-j  Dr.  MacKay  taught  scthool  for  some  time  while 
fnatt.  '  preparing  for  college.     He  studieii  in  Toronto  and 

,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  graduating:  in  theologj-  in  1870. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1870-71  in  Scotland,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  missionary  to 
India,  Dr.  Alexander  Duff.  His  college  training  only 
deepened  his  religious  zeal  and  made  his  desire  to  be 
a  missionary  more  intense. 

Before    going  to  Scotland  in   187\)  Dr.   MacKay 
made  application  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 


A 


Africa's  Troubles. 

N  old  negro  **  mammy  "  was  holding  forth  at  a 


camp  meeting  in  the  South  before  the  war.  She 
had  been  told  by  her  master  that  she  was  to  be  sold 
on  the  slave  stand  the  next  day,  and  Mammy  Rosens 
old  heart  was  breaking  in  anticipation.  Standing 
up,  her  fat  old  figure  shaking  with  sobs,  she  told  of  j  to  he  sent  abroad  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
the  **  heap  o'  trouble  that  done  mos'  o'erwhelm  dis  I  At  that  time  l*resbyterianism  in  Canada  was  divided, 
po'  ole  soul."  As  she  talked  on,  rocking  back  and  i  and  all  its  resources  were  employeil  on  work  at  home, 
forward,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  '  But  in  1S71  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  recom- 
said  :  *'  O,  many  an*  many  is  detime  I  wish  ter  Gawd  mended  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Quebec, 
dat  I  was  back  wheah  dey  done  tell  us  dut  deniggahs    "  to  favor  work  among  the  heathen."  and  the  Assem- 


come  from— 'way  off  deah  in  Af -ica  I  De  niggahs  is 
all  happy  deah,  I  reclvon,  an'  if  dey  don'  weah  no 
clo'es  dey  is  dey  own  marse  and  missus."  Then 
with  a  sob   she    broke    forth    into    the    old    slave 


bly  decide<l  that  **  the  offer  of  Mr.  George  L.  MacKay's 
services  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  be  cordially 
welcomed,  and  that  he  be,  and  that  he  is  hereby,  called 
by  this  Assembly  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary  of  the 


song,  "  O,  nobotly  knows  de  trouble  I've  seen,  no-  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  foreign  field." 
body  but  Jesus."  Tlie  rest  took  up  the  song,  and  as  I  And  so  it  came  that  he  was  designated  and  sent  out 
the  plaintive  air  rose  and  fell  throucrh  the  endless   to  China,  lea>ing  his  home  on  October  19,  1871,  the 


verses  Mammy  Rose  grew  quieter.  When  the  sing- 
ing ceased  she  rose  and  said,  solemnly  :  *'  I  wants  to 
take  back  what  I  say  'bout  de  po'  niggahs  in  Afica, 
for  I  reckon  dey  has  dey  troubles  too,  an'  dey  ain't 
got  no  Jesns  to  tell  em  to,  an'  when  dey  die  dey  po' 
old  black  bodies  gwine  naked  foreber  coz  dey  don' 
know  nothin'  'bout  de  white  an'  shiuin'  rol)es  ob 
righteousness.  O,  I'm  so  glad  I  ain't  no  Afica 
niggah  I " 

Old  Mammy  Rose  was  right ;  the  i)oor  people  of 
Africa  do  have  their  troubles — troubles  like  hers  and 
worse.  And  instead  of  a  kind  Father  to  tell  them  to, 
they  believe  every  ill  that  falls  to  their  lot  is  be- 
cause of  the  displeasure  of  an  evil  spirit.  No  country 
suffers  greater  wroncs  than  Africa.and  for  no  country 
has  so  little  been  <lone.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  are 
now  turning  to  Africa— the  great  nations  are  eagerly 
watching  to  see  *'  who  can  get  most "  of  her  trt^asnres. 
But  let  us  think  how  much  we  can  yire  to  Africa. 


D 


MacEay  of  Fonnosa. 

BY    KEV.   J.    A.    MACPONALD. 

R.  MACKAV  was  born  in  the  township  of  Zorra, 
Oxford  County,  Ontario,  on  March  21,  1844. 


first  foreign  missionary  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  the  Western  Section  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada. 

Very  interesting  is  the  story  Dr.  MacKay  tells  of 
his  voyacre  across  the  Pacific,  his  experiences  at 
different  joints  in  China,  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  off  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  his  stay  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
missionaries  in  the  south  of  the  island.  It  was  in 
March,  1872,  he  landed  at  Tamsui,  a  seaport  in 
North  Formosa,  and  he  says  that  when,  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  he  8too<l  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
loolving  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  and  far  inland 
to  the  dark-green  hills,  ''  there  came  to  me  a 
calm,  sweet,  i)rophetic  assurance  that  here  would 
Ik*  my  hr»nie,  and  something  said  to  me,  Tliis  is  the 
land." 

North  Formosa  in  1872  was  in  the  darlvness  of  un- 
broken heatlienism.  No  missi<»nary  had  ever  visitwl 
it.  No  Christian  told  of  the  way  of  salvation  in  any 
of  its  crowded  cities.  Tlie  Chinese  were  ignorant 
idolaters,  and  the  alxirigines  were  cruel  pagans.  Dr. 
MacKay  was  convinced  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  establish  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  that  land  :  ''  To  get  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 


Ilis  parents  were  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  of    into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  heathen,  and  when 
Scotland.    They  were  pioneer  farmers  :  and  forthem- ,  converted  to  build  them  up  in  their  faith— that  was 
strives  and  their  children  life  on  a  new  farm  was  a  \  my  purpose  in  going  to  Formosa." 
hard  struggle.    Two  things  t]u)se  pioneers  desired  '     The  Chinese  language  is,  with  all  the  helps  now 
and  made  sacrifices  for— religion  and  education.    In  i  available,  extremely  difficult  to  learn.    How  much 
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more  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  learn  it 
without  a  teacher  or  any  books  of  much  use  to  a  be- 
ginner !  But  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  and  shunning 
everyone  who  could  speak  English,  he  talked  to  his 
Chinese  servant,  and  especially  with  a  number  of 
herdboys  with  whom  he  maae  friends  out  on  the 
downs.  It  was  slow  and  vexatious,  but  after  five 
months^  constant  work  he  was  able  to  speak  enough 
Chinese  to  preach  to  the  people. 

Dr.  MacKay  had  been  praying  that  his  first  convert 
might  be  a  young  man.  Ills  prayer  was  answered. 
A  young  man  came  to  his  room  one  day  and  entered 
into  earnest  conversation  about  religious  things. 
The  story  of  his  conversion  is  very  interesting.  lie 
said  to  Dr.  MacKay,  after  a  long  argument:  *'I 
am  convinced  that  the  doctrines  you  preach  are 
true.  ...  I  am  determined  to  bo  a  Christian, 
even  though  I  suflfer  death  for  it.*'  That  was  in 
May,  18?2. 

That  young  man  became  a  Christian,  a  student,  a 
preacher,  an  ordained  minister,  and  is  now,  after 
twenty-six  years,  the  chief  among  all  the  native 
preachers,  and  the  man,  next  to  the  missionary  him- 
self, most  honored  and  blessed  in  the  great  mission 
work  in  North  Formosa.  His  name  is  Giam  Chheng 
Hoa,  better  known  as  A  Hoa.  Through  all  these 
years  he  has  been  Dr.  MacKay's  stanch  and  un- 
flinching friend  and  helpful  ally. — PrenbyUrian  Record. 


Help  Asked  for  Tientsin. 

WANTED  1  WANTED!  1  WANTED  1 11  Help  to 
enable  the  Church  to  take  her  stand  beside  the 
student  population  of  this  place.  There  is  only 
one  Christian  school  among  the  many  schools  sur- 
rounding^ us  here,  and  we  are  anxious  to  make  it 
worthy  of  our  Master.  China  moves !  we  remarked, 
as  we  went  to  preach  in  the  city  one  evening  last 
week,  and  noticed  that  the  tallow  candle  street  lamp 
had  been  superseded  by  an  electric  light, which  was  be- 
ing run  in  connection  with  a  newly  erected  flour  mill. 

In  various  ways  it  is  evident  to  us  living  here  that 
China  is  moving;  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  are  anxious  that  she  should  move  toward 
Christ.  The  Tientsin  Intermediate  School  for 
Chinese  Boys  has  been  established  with  this  object 
in  view,  and  now  I  appeal  to  friends  at  this  crisis  in 
the  history  of  China  to  give  me  the  privilege  of 
opening  wide  the  school  doors  to  all  those  wishful  of 
learning  the /wre/  otaticcesa  attained  in  Western  lands. 

*'  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  but  during  the  past 
week  I  have  been  obliged  for  lack  of  funds  to  close 
the  doors  of  one  of  our  day  schools  In  the  city.  The 
boys  have  been  sent  home,  and  (I  feel  ashamed  tr> 
confess  it)  they  have  been  told  "  there  is  no  money 
to  continue  the  support  of  the  teachers." 

Our  session  closes  in  June  and  reopens  in  August 
next.  Shall  I  have  to  confirm  the  decision  to  close 
the  whole  year  ?  or  will  one  hundred  friends  answer 
No ! !  I  by  sending  me  a  donation  ?  The  school  closed 
has  been  open  ever  since  the  lamented  Dr.  Pilcher 
buUt  it  in  1881.    Who  will  help  reopen  it  ? 

F.  Brown. 


A  Letter  to  a  Ohild  firom  Bishop  Thobnm. 

A  LITTLE  girl  about  five  years  old,  living  in 
Mason,  111.,  sold  her  lamb  and  sent  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  to  Bishop  Thoburn,  who  wrote 
her  the  following  letter : 

*'  Dear  Helen  :  You  have  never  received  a  letter 
from  me  before,  but  1  want  to  write  to  you  and  tell 
you  that  the  dollar  sent  by  you  has  reached  me,  and 
that  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  it.  Your  little 
lamb  is  helping  you  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Over 
in  India,  where  I  live,  there  are  millions  of  little 
girls  who  have  never  heard  our  Sa>iour'8  name,  and 
the  money  which  is  given  in  this  way  helps  us  to 
send  teachers  and  preachers  among  the  people  who 
can  tell  them  about  Christ  and  heaven.  When  I 
went  to  India  we  had  no  Sunday  schools,  but  now 
we  have  70,000  children  in  Sunday  school  every  Sab- 
bath day.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  dollar  which 
you  have  sent  me,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  am  sure  God 
will  bless  it  and  make  it  do  good  in  India.  I  believe, 
too,  that  God  will  bless  you,  and  when  you  grow  up 
he  will  use  you  to  do  much  good  in  the  world. 

*'  Yours  very  truly, 

**J.  M.  TnoBURN." 


Sioe  Throwing  at  Weddinga 

OLD  shoes,  if  you  will,  though  some  people  might 
be  glad  if  these  unlovely  missiles  were  prohibited 
at  what  ought  to  be  a  picturesque  and  is  a  some- 
what affecting  moment;  but  if  anything  mtiH  be 
thrown  let  it  be  old  shoes,  according  to  native 
tradition. 

Rice  has  no  sanction  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
weddings.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  screening  their  eyes  to  avoid  the  sting- 
ing grains ;  not  always  successfully,  for  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  remains  in  the  memory  of  a  bride- 
groom who  was  laid  up  for  weeks  from  the  effects 
of  a  grain  of  rice  in  the  eye. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  custom  indigenous  to 
Britain,  though  in  the  country  of  its  orig^in  it  boasts 
a  respectable  antiquity,  dating  from  about  the  year 
1500  B.  C,  when  a  certain  sorcerer,  named  Chao, 
was  plotting  against  the  life  of  a  rival  sorcerer,  a 
young  lady  named  Peachblossom.  Peachblossom 
being  betrothed  to  Chao's  son,  Chao  fixed  for  the 
wedding  a  day  when  the  golden  pheasant,  apparently 
a  most  truculent  bird,  was  in  the  ascendant  (what- 
ever that  may  mean).  He  knew  that  at  the  moment 
the  bride  should  enter  the  palaLkeen,  the  spirit-bird 
would  cleave  her  pretty  head  with  his  powerful  beak. 
But  the  art  of  Peachblossom  was  a  raateh  for  that 
of  Chao.  Foreseeing  everything,  when  the  wed- 
ding morning  came  she  gave  directions  to  have  rice 
thrown  out  at  the  door,  which  the  spirit-binl  seeing 
made  haste  to  devour,  and  while  his  attention  was 
thus  occupied  Peachblossom  stepped  into  the  bridal 
chair  and  passed  on.  her  way  unharmed.  And  now 
the  ingenious  reader  knows  why  he  throws  rice 
after  the  bride.— £««ay«  by  Sir  Herbert  E,  MoacwdLy 
Jf.P. 


West  China  MisaioYi, 
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West  Ohina  MiBsion. 

REV.  J.  F.  PEAT  writes  from  Chentu:  "The 
West  China  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  closed 
its  eighth  annual  session  at  Chentu,  February  19. 
Twenty-six  foreign  and  native  meuibers  were  pres- 
ent, and  a  high  tide  of  spirituality  characterized  the 
meeting  from  beginning  to  end.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar Conference  sessions,  consecration  meetings  were 
condacted  in  the  afternoons  by  our  superintendent, 
Rev.  Spencer  Lewis.  The  effects  of  these  were  most 
uplifting,  and  \iill  be  lasting.  Revival  services  were 
conducted  every  night,  and  souls  were  saved  and 
consecrated  to  the  Master's  service.  We  used  the 
altar  as  would  have  been  done  in  the  home  land, 
and  are  persuaded  that  real  re>ivals  are  as  possible 
in  China  as  anywhere  else  where  sinners  may  be 
found. 

**We  wish  our  friends  in  America  to  realize  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  mission  fields.  Thousands  in 
this  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  numbers  in  the 
surrounding  country,  have  never  heard  this  lifegiv- 
Ing  Gospel.  Hundreds  are  dying  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  Saviour.  How  are  we  to  provide  for  this 
vast  number  of  people?  We  should  have  street 
chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  manned  with 
men  who  can  preach  daily  at  these  places.  We 
should  have  more  <lay  schools  where  boys  and 
girls  may  study  the  Bible.  We  need  more  na- 
tive preachers.  We  know  of  several  promising 
young  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  high  school 
at  Chungking  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  are 
shut  out  on  account  of  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  school.  We  need  to  extend  our 
work  to  new  fields,  wo  need  money  wherewith  to 
rent  or  buy  a  small  place  that  will  be  as  a  city  on  a 
hill." 


China  Seeking  Western  Oivilization. 

CHINA  is  now  passing  through  a  stage  of  transition. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  late  Japanese 
war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Thorhammer 
blows  which,  thanks  to  n-cently  acquired  Western 
training,  little  Japan  was  able  to  rain  down  ui>on 
her  ancient  rival,  and  which  China,  with  all  her 
boasted  civilization  and  vast  multitudes  of  popula- 
tion, was  helpless  either  to  ward  off  or  repay,  have 
convinced  great  numbers  of  the  Chinese  that  their 
country  no  longer  holds  the  proud  position  among 
the  nations  that  they  once  believed  to  be  hers,  and 
that  if  she  is  to  remain  a  nation  at  all  great  changes 
will  have  to  take  place.  The  more  enlightened 
among  officials  and  people  alike  recognize  that  these 
changes  must  consist  in  an  approximation  to  West- 
ern civilization.  We  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
Western  machinery,  electric  lighting,  railways, 
gunboftt^  tN'esterti  ideas  and  methods  of  all  kinds, 
are  being  looked  upon  with  more  favor,  but  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  national  policy  will 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  while  letting  in  Western 
ideas,  to  keep  out  Western  men. — Jfissioaarks  in 
China. 


Ohristian  Missionaries  Directing  Ohinese  Oovem- 

ment  Schools. 

CHINESE  government  oflBcials  have  estabhshed  in 
many  places  in  China  schools  for  teaching  the 
English  language,  Western  science,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  have  asked  Christian  missionaries  to 
either  take  charge  of  them  or  to  give  advice  and 
counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them. 
As  instances  of  this,  we  may  state  that  Dr.  Martin, 
a  missionary  of  the  Pn»sbyterian  Board  in  Ningpo, 
was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege at  Peking.  Mr.  C.  D.  Teuney,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board,  is  now  President  of 
the  Tientsin  University,  which  was  established  a 
few  years  ago  for  educating  young  men  for  the  gov- 
ernment ser\ice. 

Last  fall  Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  Nanking,  was  invited  by  the 
oflflcials  in  charge  to  become  president  of  a  college 
newly  established  in  Shanghai.  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  has  already  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  has  purchased  a 
lot  of  fifteen  acres,  four  miles  from  Shanghai,  and 
made  out  plans  for  buildings  to  acconmiodate  four 
hundred  students.  The  work  on  the  buildings  is  to 
commence  early  in  the  coming  spring.  He  has  abun- 
dant funds  at  his  command,  and  will  have  full  liberty 
to  employ  a  competent  staff  of  teachers,  native  and 
foreign,  of  high  moral  character.  Thus  the  school, 
while  nomin^ly  a  government  school,  will  be 
brought  strongly  under  the  power  of  Christian 
truth. — Dr.  A.  P.  Ihrh.rj  iu  Jicru  ic  (f  JfimoHv. 


Are  the  Japanese  Fickle  ? 

ONE  often  hears  the  Japanese  charged  with  extreme 
fickleness,  especially  in  comjiarisou  with  the 
Chinese.  This  charge,  I  think,  requires  to  be  some- 
what qualified.  During  the  feudal  liyiuu,  for  about 
three  centuries,  they  surely  were  sufficiently  steady 
and  conservative.  Tlie  Chinese  as  a  nation  have  not 
yet  emerged  from  that  kind  of  stagnancy,  whereas 
the  Japanese  have  entered  on  the  path  of  human 
progrress. 

The  present  generation  of  Japanese  lives  and 
moves  in  an  age  of  change  in  all  departments  of 
life,  in  an  age  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
In  things  material  as  well  as  immaterial  they  are 
making  for  something  better  and  something  higher 
than  what  they  were  and  had  by  htTcdity  and  trans- 
mission from  of  old. 

The  Japanese  are  (juiek-witted,  and  apt  to  jump  to 
a  conclusion  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  exami- 
nation ;  hence  they  readily  enter  upon  a  thing  quite 
new  to  them.  It  does  not  take  them  long  to  find  out 
that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  or,  perhaps,  they  are 
disappointed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  likely  that 
another  '*  good  thing  "  has  attracted  their  attention. 
And  so  they  go  in  for  that,  and  so  on.  But,  by  and 
by,  when  they  have  finally  hit  upon  the  right  thing, 
they  are  quite  steady  and  often  splendidly  persever- 
ing.— .-l  J/iwiowtiry  in  JajMU. 
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''No  Better  than  the  Old:' 


"No  Better  than  the  Old." 

THE  people  of  Wadut,  in  India,  six  miles  from 
Satara,  were  distress*.^  to  find  that  the  stone 
image  of  their  principal  god  was  growing  very  old, 
and  that  one  of  its  arms  was  cracked  and  in  danger 
of  falling  off.  A  stonecutter  was  calleil,  who  agreed 
to  furnish  a  new  idol,  well  finished  and  polished,  for 
thirty  rupees.  When  it  was  done  a  great  -feast  was 
proclaimed,  at  which  the  new  god  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. The  people  from  many  villages  were  invited, 
and  two  hundred  rupees  were  expended  in  prepara- 
tions. Large  numbers  came  to  the  feast,  but  it  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  It 
was  declared  that  there  was  no  fear  of  rain,  as  the 
god  would  withhold  the  rain  in  honor  of  his  own  in- 
aug^uration  !  But,  alas  !  Wlien  the  feast  was  spread 
in  the  open  air,  for  several  hundred  visitors,  the  rain 
began  to  fall,  the  monsoon  wind  began  to  blow,  and 
the  dust  and  dirt  covered  and  destroyed  all  the  food. 
Then  the  people  were  disgusted  and  began  to  say : 
**  Why  !  this  god  is  no  better  than  the  old  one ! " 


who  missed  4t.  If  the  question  is  missed  by  more 
than  one  person  the  one  who  answers  correctly  may 
pass  above  them  all.  Tlie  one  at  the  head  when 
the  contest  closes  is  entitled  to  the  prize. — Epvcorih 
Herald, 


Pnnishing  the  Qod& 

THE  Rev.  Ruttonji  Nowroji,  of  Aurangabad,  in 
western  India,  writes  thus  of  the  actions  of  the 
Hindus  while  suffering  from  famine :  **  The  Hindus 
had  hired  Brahman  priests  to  keep  up  their  noisy 
worship  before  the  village  idols,  and  fully  expected 
abundant  rain  as  the  result  of  their  worship.  But 
after  waiting  for  days  and  weeks  they  resolved  to 
punish  the  gods  wiio  had  received  costly  offerings 
without  giving  them  the  looked-for  blessing  in  re- 
turn. In  some  places  they  indignantly  besmeared 
their  idols  all  over  with  mud,  and  closed  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  temples  with  thorns.  In  others  they 
filled  up  the  temples  with  water  and  blocked  up  the 
doors,  so  that  the  idols  might  shiver  in  wet  as  a 
punishment  for  keeping  their  fields  dry."  On  the 
other  hand  he  says  of  the  Christians,  "  Their  trust 
in  God  is  not  shaken,  and  they  continue  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  Lord." — Jfutsiotiary  Glmm'r. 


A  Missioiiary  Qm 

A  MISSIONARY  quiz  may  furnish  a  very  profitable 
evening.  Interest  as  many  members  of  the  chap- 
ter as  possible.  The  committee  should  prepare  at 
least  fifty  missionary  questions — questions  that  can  be 
readily  answered  in  a  few  words.  Appoint  two  cap- 
tains who  shall  '*  choose  sides,"  the  contestants 
standing  in  rows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  To 
these  the  questions  are  to  be  propounded  alternately. 
Anyone  who  fails  to  answer  correctly  must  take  his 
seat,  and  the  question  is  then  passed  to  the  one  next 
in  order  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so  on  until  the  cor- 
rect answer  is  given.  Some  bright  volume  of  mis- 
sionary biography  may  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the  one 
who  Is  able  to  stand  the  longest.  Another  method 
is  to  have  but  one  to  choose  the  contestants,  who  all 
stand  in  one  line,  ^^^len  a  question  is  incorrectly 
answered  it  is  passed  to  the  next  in  line,  who,  if  able 
to  give  the  correct  answer,  may  pass  above  the  one 


Ezpenditnre  of  HiBsioiiaiy  Money. 

IX  the  yivshvUle  ChrUUian  Adt*ocatey  Rev.  Walter  R. 
Lambuth,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
an  article  headed  *'  Two  Dollars  to  Send  a  DoUar," 
says: 

"We  had  supposed  the  old  objection  to  foreign 
missions,  *It  takes  two  dollars  to  send  a  dollar,' 
had  died  a  natural  death.  It  seems  we  were  mis- 
taken. Three  times  during  the  past  thirty  days  it 
has  been  repeated  in  our  hearing ;  the  last  time  by 
an  intelligent  lady,  who  insisted  she  had  heard  it 
from  childhood,  and  had  grown  up  with  the  idea  that 
the  work  of  foreign  missions  was  not  only  exceed- 
ingly costly,  but  wasteful.  She  had  learned  better 
since  becoming  a  member  of  a  missionary  society, 
but  she  was  sure  there  were  many  of  our  people  who 
still  clung  to  the  old  tradition. 

'*  Such  ignorance  is  simply  unpardonable  in  this 
day  of  banking  and  publication.  Tlie  cashier  of  any 
bank  knows  that  funds  of  Missionary  Boards  are 
transmitted  to  Canada,  Europe,  China,  Japan,  or 
other  foreign  countries  by  means  of  New  York  ex- 
change, with  no  expense  save  the  postage  stamp 
which  conveys  the  draft. 

"  Seven  per  cent  was  the  proportion  last  year  of 
all  cost  of  collecting  and  transmitting  funds,  publi- 
cations, salaries,  etc.,  in  our  Board  of  Missions." 

The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Board,  in  analyzing 
the  disbursements  of  his  Society,finds  that  only'*$7.54 
in  every  hundred  is  required  to  cover  all  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  transmitting  funds,  including  agen- 
cies, correspondence,  publications  of  all  sorts,  and 
all  salaries  in  every  department,"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  In  examining  the  insurance  de- 
partment reports  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  princi- 
pal life  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  for 
1896,  it  appears  that  only  two  of  them  can  report 
that  the  ratio  of  *  management  exi)enses '  to  income 
is  less  than  twelve  percent.  In  most  cases  the  ex- 
penses have  been  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
some  of  them  even  higher.  The  lowest  of  them  all  is 
10.55  per  cent,  and  this  fact  is  commented  upon  as 
indicating  great  care  and  economy  in  management. 
No  intelligent  person  who  considers  what  is  required 
for  the  scattering  of  information,  the  collection  of 
funds,  and  for  the  correspondence  involved  in  the 
sending  out  and  maintaining  543  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands,  can  deem  the  expenditure  of  7.54  per 
cent  of  income  for  *  administration '  as  other  than 
very  moderate.  It  is  surely  an  occasion  for  rejoi- 
cing that  so  large  a  portion  as  93.46  per  cent  can  go 
directly  to  the  support  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
work  in  the  field.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  should  the  receipts  of  the  Board  increase 
to  $1,000,000  annually,  as  they  ought  to,  the  cost  of 


Expenditure  of  Mviaionary  Money. 
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administration  would  be  increased  but  slightly,  and 
the  percentage  of  expenditure  in  that  department 
would  be  materially  reduced." 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of 
Great  Britain  last  year  had  an  income  of  £1*27,858,  or 
|«39,290.  The  expenditures  were  £127,729,  or  $638,- 
645.  The  expenditures  were  divided:  Missions, 
$523,507 ;  past  or  resting  workers,  165,611 ;  manage- 
ment expenses,  ^28,897 ;  publications,  $11,450 ;  annui- 
ties and  interest,  $9,180.  Elach  dollar  was  distributed 
as  follows : 

Cents. 

Missions  under  Conferences 81.96 

Past  or  Resting  Workers 10.27 

Management  expenses 4.52 

Publications 1.81 

Annuities  and  Interest 1.44 


100.00 


Ninety-two  and  twenty-three  one  hundredths  per 
cent  go  to  the  missions,  and  seven  and  seventy-seven 
one  hundredths  to  all  other  purposes. 

In  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  report  made  for  year  closing 
April  1,  1897,  the  disbursements  were :  China,  Japan, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  Missions,  and  bishops*  travel 
($926),  $144,428.44 ;  Conferences  in  the  United  States, 
$53,464.85;  Expense,  $22,585.27;  Interest,  $8,878.16; 
Donations  directed,  $7,431.86.    Total,  $236,787.58. 

The  expense  account  vas  as  follows :  Salaries  of 
two  secretaries  ($5,000),  treasurer  ($2,500),  and  editor 
($1,200),  $8,700 ;  clerks,  $2,380 ;  travel  of  officers  of 
Board,  $2,083.50 ;  Annual  Meeting,  $835.35 ;  publica- 
tions, $3,639.30;  postage,  $2,416.53;  stationery  and 
job  printing,  $786.01 ;  taxes,  express,  telegrams,  ex- 
tra work,  literary  articles,  etc.,  $1,794.58. 

It  Is  seen  that  expenditures  were:  Foreign  missions, 
$144,427.44 ;  home  missions,  $53,464.85 ;  directed  do- 
nations, $7,431.86  (total  for  missions,  $205,3^.15) ; 
Interest,  $8,878.16;  publications.  Including  salary  of 
editor,  $4,839.30;  salaries  of  secretaries,  treasxirer, 
clerk  hire,  and  traveling  expenses,  $11,913.50 ;  post- 
age, taxes.  Annual  Meeting,  statlonerj',  job  printing, 
extra  work,  literary  articles,  etc.,  $5,832.47.  A  por- 
tion of  the  last  Item  should  be  Included  In  clerk  hire 
and  a  portion  in  publications,  but  how  much  the  an- 
nual report  does  not  state.  Each  dollar  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Cents. 

Foreign  and  Home  Missions 86.72 

Interest 3.75 

Publications 2.04 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses ...  5.03 

Postage,  taxes.  Annual  Meeting,  etc.. . .  2.46 

100.00 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  expended  for  year  closing  with  June,  1897, 
$238,824.27,  distributed  as  follows:  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, $81,494.68;  Indian  Missions,  $72,131.21; 
French  Missions,  $7,190.21 ;  Chinese  Missions  in 
British  Columbia,  $3,917.03;  Japanese  Missions  In 
British  Columbia,  $690 ;  Missions  In  Japan,  $25,237.- 
91 ;  Missions  In  China,  $7,152.96;  special  grants  for 


purchase,  erection,  or  repair  of  mission  property  and 
Interest  on  same,  $10,243.88;  special  grants  for 
affliction  and  supply,  $869.41  ;  superannuated  mls- 
i  slonaries,  $3,456 ;  district  chairman^s  expenses, 
$966.10 ;  circuit  expenses,  $3,046.76 ;  annuities, 
$1,536.42;  Interest,  discounts,  etc.,  $3,584.94 ;  pub- 
lishing charges,  $4,980.98  ;  traveling  .  expenses, 
$1,741.18;  Missionary  Committee's  and  treasurer's 
expenses,  $920.27;  Superintendent  of  Missions  in 
Manitoba,  Northwest  Territory,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, $1,000 ;  salaries,  $5,200 ;  rent,  postage,  tele- 
grams, printing,  etc.,  $2,864.33.  From  this  account 
of  disbursements  the  Society  estimates  that  $10,725.78 
should  be  charged  as  the  cost  of  management,  as 
follows :  General  secretary,  $2,000 ;  assistant  secre- 
tary, $1,800;  accountant,  $1,400;  office  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  such  as  rent,  postage,  telegrams,  sta- 
tionery, printing,  office  assistant,  and  rent  and  taxes 
of  general  secretary  and  assistant,  $2,864.33;  trav- 
eling expenses  of  secretary.  Board  of  Mlsslons^Ex- 
ecutive  Committee,  etc.,  $1,741.18;  Missionary  Com- 
mittee's and  treasurer's  expenses,  $920.27. 

In  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  the  report  for  1897  shows  the  disburse- 
ments of  $1,179,675.27.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  disbursements  as  reported  by  the  Treasurer : 

Foreign  missions $610,885  56 

Domestic  missions 450,396  08 

Incidental  expenses. 61,877  19 

Office  expenses 10,817  20 

PubUcatlon  fund 14,407  70 

Salaries  of  secretaries  and  missionary  bishops .  82,441  60 

Total $1,179,675  07 

In  the  salaries  are  included  those  paid  the  three  mission- 
ary bishops. 

In  the  Incidental  Expefises  are  included : 

1.  Salaries  of  foreign  missionaries,  outgiving  and 
home-coming  of  foreign  missionaries,  house 
rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.,  In  the  foreign 
mii»sions,  not  included  in  the  direct  appropri- 
ations to  the  missions $25,338  20 

2.  Traveling  expenses  of  the  missionary  bishops 
and  of  other  bishops  in  visiting  foreign  mis- 
sions          4,076  81 

a  Interest,  $233)5.16 ;  postage,  $2,355.70 2^,660  86 

4.  Traveling  expenses  of  secretaries  and  others 
visiting  the  Conferences,  Missionary  Conven- 
tions, Churches,  etc 2,696  27 

5.  Rent  of  rooms  occupied  by  Woman's  Foreign 

and  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Societies 500  00 

6.  L^ial  fees,  taxes,  telegrams,  express  charges, 

etc l.^^W  42 

7.  General  Missionary  Committee  expenses 1,665  13 

$61,377  19 
Recasting  the  disbursements  by  adding  the  salaries  of  the 
missionary  bishops  and  items  1  and  3  of  incidental  expenses 
to  foreign  missions,  etc.,  we  have  the  disbursements  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foreign  missions $653,68167 

Domestic  missions -^  450,396  OS 

Interest .'     23,306  16 

Distributing  missionary  information 14,407  70 

Salaries,  traveling  expenses,  ofBce  expenses,  etc      82,013  47 
Postage,  legal  fees,  taxes.  General  Committee 
expenses,  etc 5,971  25 

$1,179,675  27 


L 


2S8     A'fdresses  vf  Foj-etffn  Missionariee  of  the  Mieaiwiary  Society,  June. 

Wni.  a. sheila  hoar  *  w..sinB»popB,    Rar.  o.  H.  Jane*  una 


,;«».-. 


Rer.  Lewla  A.  Core  and  w_  MondMnd. 

BoT.6.S.I>aMe.M.».,B«™iU)-. 

Vnll.  H.  GUI  ILZlsJnckKiDSL.  Albion. 

Revlj.llHumphnr.Ula.ft  w!,N»lal 

RaT.  Wm,  A.  kf Udell  uid  w..  Loclciiow. 
Rav.  jAa.  H.  UeaamoTL  Bljnour. 

Mn.  J.H.  MtfBnuin  (lai  Ti>rnu«  HUi. 

Bn.  F.  L.  liestd.  O^..  &  w.  kalnl  Tal. 
Hot.  B.W.  Pubu-,  D.U.,  uid  •%-..  Sbsbje- 

rSt^.I^.  RoldnKHi  wid  »..  Lackaow. 
ftar.  N.  I^  Rockej'  uul  «..  Dwinhii. 

BBT^^S'sodtt,  D.D..  mid  w..  amlll)-. 

IndJ.^  '  "  „      ■ 

Bwf.  J.  W,  WBOih,  D.D,.  Bud  IT.  ( Dela- 

Rci.  J.  N'.'  We«  nnd  w.,  Lnckaow. 
£rortlw«t  JihHu; 
RBT.PbUoM.Buckiunl  w.,Mf*nii. 
Bat.  R.  Clancy  ud  v.,  jUlsbstud. 
Bar'.  R.  HaHlilii^PlLD.,A  w.,Cikwiitior*. 
Rbt.  Jhii«  O.  LawD  uid  w„  AllEU'ti. 
Kiiv.  Lutbrr  Lnwsoq,  Ueerat. 

ReTlR:Miw>eU,ab..l>u]<r^Uiu»iiH(L 
Rar.  David  C.  nDnrae  and  vr.,  ABtn. 
ReT.J.B.aean,  Pti.D.,uid  w..lkluurL 

HcY.  J.  B.  Hnnrlck  and  *„  DowrloitpcU 

Xyum. 
Rar.  A.  E.  Coak  imd  w^  Bldar. 
Hbt.D.O.  Errabergerand  w.,Golb»rBa. 
RiT.  J.  H.  GoRlcn  vid  »..  VlLuAbuC 


t'.A.T.L 


Rbt.  EllU  Hobaru,  LlDssuEnr. 


jd  xJ'Hydenbid. 


ReT.J.O.Denuliiirua  w.,  nam 
Hot.  F,  R.  Pelt  rf.a.  McI  <•   Ji 
Bar.  nomH  P  FUbar,  Btiroda. 
Re*.  Duilal  O.  Fai  and  w..  Poono. 
Bev.  K.  r.  Fnaae  and  w^  BarodL 
Bev.  T.  B.  JotaiuoD.  H.D.,*  v.,  JabU 
Be*.  Deanla  Oaborne  and  v.,  Puma 
Rar.  Wm.  E.  RabMu  and  »..  Kolyi 
Bkt.  Wm.  H.  Stoplmn*  and  ».,  Bwn 


Bar-  Jobn  &.  RoUiuon  and  w..  CalcalLa. 
Bav.  J.  SmIUi  and  w..  AanipKHi,  Bumia- 
Kar.  Fnmk  W.  Warne  and  "-..Calcnua. 

ltAi.ATSu  (H[»alta  SettlemaDU). 
Her.  J.  B.  Ranki,  Klncapore. 

8*»iC?IMand.  St!x?.  IiNih!'iVnS?'™*' 
Rar.  C  cTIIkIk  and  w.  ( Prvdonia,  Pa.). 
Sir.  W.  T.  KMiiwn.  M.[>_  mid  w.,  Kwalo 

Laramir.  Belan^or. 
Iln.S.1.  B.  Loerliifiand  w,  Rlagatinre. 
Bar.  T.  H.  Uorsao  and  w..  Slncapon. 


,  H.  P.Weav.  U.D..  and  *..  PaDOMc. 


McOIIl.  M.U_  and  *.  WnnMn. 
V.  A.  Kobte  aiutw„PrniaVaD 
V.  B.  Bcranloii.  tl3..siSnl 


B.  Lan  and  *..  Fwchow. 
—  - .  -.  B.  Ulnar  and  w.,  ponnhnv 
E!^  y^JWamlmd  W.J 

LUdw.TiWi  H^^  A^w.  Greonn 


...--js:»i'"' 


Bjn.  W.  X.  BwwBTcr  and  w..  Fo«.-lic.w. 
Bav?  t!  B.  Ob™,  Filochow. 

ReT.R.C,Beelie,ll,D-andvr..Nankln(. 

Hev.  Artbor  J.  Boui-n  ana  w..  Konklni. 
B.  H.  Bart,  M.D.,  and  w.,  Wobu. 

K.B^Jelllaoo.jfu^mdWjVrnkJiiiil'' 
Rai.  C.  F.  Kaptw.  PH.D..  6hlBklanB. 
Mn.C.F.Koprar  (Slraslmm, Oermany). 
RaT.  E.  B.  uKie  and  «„  Kluklnns. 

Bar!  D.  W.NlclioIaand  w'.,Kluktul(. 
Bar.  a.  A.  Stoon.  U.D..  i,  *>..  NankliiK. 
BeT,  A.  C.  Wrlfbl  and  w..  Vanotliaw. 

MIb*  UCHam^'dnVySi. 


Rev.  W.  r.  BlMaad  w.,  I 


. ..  IV.  F.  Albrletat  aod  w.,  Eareiia. 
ST.  Flojd  C.  AJi™.  IflolH^* 
xv.  a',  b".  Benedict  anS  ■„  Cuiiveprliiii. 
er.  B.  O.  Campbell  A  w..  CtHi«pid(i&. 
-  »■.  P.  Currier,  Sonllaeo. 

;.  H.  OiifflUi  and  «r„  Iqoluue. 

'.U.HarHngtjanand  w.,iqnl(|Uai. 
ra  H.  La  FeU'O.D JJ,  ani  wTTBan- 

R«T.%  E.  WUKrn  and  H..  ASVOl. 
Mr.  C.  a.  Wlnana  and  w,.  iqnlqim 
JlUa  Adda  Q.  Bavb.  UtM  MarlMi  X. 
Uilks.  Ulm  a.  S.  Rlctaoril,  Wm  BMa 
L.  BoaMIl,  UbB  LoUla  Vlmou,   Ooi- 
Flrtdh  Itr*.  JtiMa  A. 

"rsjsc 

Fliit«noe 

,n«H,  Iqnlf^e. 

TOT  (jiou'ril  TBrflSE',  I»J, 


R^T.  0,  R.naT1«'mi'di.,,pailnir 
RaT:f,>.'Hi«^erandw..p^lng."' 
BeT.  t.  T.  ItaMlaud  and  '..  Pekrair. 
K.  8.  limktaa.  M:d„  and-w..  TteoW 
Rev.  H.  E.  KInc  and  w.,  Pekliie- 
Bev.  W.  O.  LonidaB,  Tl^nutn. 

iH^MiS^S^SS^'fv'l.T.'^J  '^^  *'•■■        ,  «!""»  H-Mn6«.  <.■*! 

s^Th?S^^S  H"  KkiS"- '  **"  ^'  ^'  ^'' ''""' 

Rev!  J."H.'PTke«lid'w!!T^eu'ulii'    "*'  j  j,^  j  y  Tbonimn'Tl 


.HB»Tyaudiv,.Ca!Un. 
SDauEler,  U.D..ruidi>-n 
Wood.  D.D., and  ■•..Uali 


U.  L.  Canrj^t.  H. 


I  Ker.  Ira  C.  cart vrlKtiiii 
I  Kev.aao.B.Hrde.11." 
RaT.  L.  B.  SalmAuo.  M 


ifalapiiloo. 
'..SUM. 


Rev.  t^nancar  Levrti  and  w.,Cbmiflk1niE- 

Rer.  wTE.Manlrand  tv.,  CkonvElu.  OEHMAVr, 

J.IIJIccartuer,S,D._,andw„C)iiinjEkrnB.    Ri,g  •  j  Rnchcrojiii  k   Pr- 
Bev,  a.  A.  Urera  andw^CHaDililnc.  Miii      "'"'""■"'' "-  '" 

"".-■■i.T:.?^.?",?  "-r.^^"'."- I  Bl-LOABL*. 


w.,  HoKrhilk. 


RaT.  Cbarlea  Habop.  Sapporu. 

hov.  AitburM.  BRiokiandiii'..tuk 
RaT.  Ban].  Chappell  and  w,  (I.rnii, 
Bar.  J.  O.  ClSTefand  and  it.,  YUknb 
"IT.  I.H.Cmrrtl.n.D.  — ^-    ■■■- 

-      -  Phliaipliibla 


I  Bishop  J.  C.  Ha^tI^^li.  Ii.D.  mnlU  Oct.  1, 


BUwt.  Pkliaiclphla.  Pa.1. 
Bev.  J.  C.  Dartaon  and  w..  NiHCOwkl. 

5"^- S- ?.■ '5;*?'' "^  nvP**':?"*-..  MlMSman  Collins.  Riv.Wm.  p. Dodedo 
Bar.  E.  R.  FoIkcnDn.  D.D..  Bad  TT..  Ha- '     and  w.,  Mr.  Wm.ii  Miller.  Bev.  Robot 

■asoU.  Shields  and  w..  Rev.  Amoa  E.  wIUmv 

Rtt.  Charles  W.  BuBtt  and  «-..  Tukj-u.  and  w.,  Kov.  H.   E.  Wlllwr,  Pmub 

K«v.  B.  B.  Jatanaon.  K.D..  Tokyo.  Andmai. 

M».H.,B.JohnaonVSDUIhEBit(in,P«.l  Bav.C.A'.Oordon.  MIh  Hilda  Lama, 
ttar.  JulIuB  Sopar.  p.D-Tokyo.  Rav.  S.  J.  Meud  and  v.,  Hlia  Marr  B. 

Mn.  J,  Sowr  (CHllele.  Fa.).  Shnctl.  MaMnw. 

Bo*.  D.  8.  BlMDmr  ud  w_  Kacora-  Rev.  W.  O.  Whlla  (In  If.  8.), 
But.  tO.SpBDOBT.  Ph.D..  and  iT_Tnkv...  '  ' 

Rar.  H.W.Kw»rti,M.D-4iid-iT_Tokj-o.  lAbma, 

Rar.  M .  S.  ViUHmd  w..  IjasaHkl.  Bpv.  A.  P.  Camldiar  and  w..  Mminfa 

Bar. J. W. Wodinait  andvr..TakrD.  Mr.  John  Harrow.  Xrn.  Jannia  Hnnt. 
B«.  W.  a.  Wnrdan.  M.D.,  and  w..  To.       Hija  A«nea  UcAlllalar.  Mr,  p.  £.0^ 


I  Ai-e..       t-.L.  Walker  ant 


iM5 


ter  and  v.,  Cmt  PalmM; 
Robcrttan,  Mm.  Fr*8n<M 


Rev.  H.  O.  Anpenieller  and  w„  Saool 
Bev.  D.  A.  Bnnk«r  and  w..  Seoul ,  I 

DfFollwiSrMiu.'.'anrt  w..'pypnir  Vani.   , 


imbanr,  SfiiiIIikiiI  Afriea. 
I.  Blpharde.  U.D..  and  ». 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


JULY,  1898. 


tute  at  Frankfurt,  and  this 


THE  MARTIN  MISSION  INSTTTtTTE,  FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN,  GERMANY. 

BY  REV.  A.  J.  BUCHEB,  FBAKKFl'RT.  , 

^EBMAK  Methodism  in  Europe  has  bull  link  between  the  Conferences  and  work  in 
one  school,  the  Martin  Mission  Insti-  ■  Oermiiny  and  Switzerland. 

■  "       '  ' not  a  college,  I     The  oriRin  of  the  mlsstoD  seminary  dates 

but       eseUi-,  baektotheyeariese.  Inl849theflrstGerman 

slvely  a  the-   missionary  had  Iwen  sent  to  the  fatherlaDd ; 

^^^  ologicalaem-  and  though  he  and  his  coialiorers  met  with 

^^^h|^  inarj'  for  the  j  iDDumeruble    difficulties    in    their   pioneer 


training  of 
young  men 
for  the  min- 
istry in  our 
Church  in 
Germany 
and  Switzer- 
land, no  one 
being  admlt- 


tion  of  one  of 
the  throe 
Conferenees  of  the  just  named  countries, 
and  after  having  rendered  sntisfai'tory  ser^-- 
iees  as  a  supply  under  the  charge  and  con- 
trol of  ft  pastor  for  at  least  one  year. 

Prior  to  the'  union  of  the  'Wesleyan  and 
our  Church  the  Wesleynn  Mission  had  a 
aeniinnrj-  of  its  own  atCannstatt  in  Wiirt- 
teniberg,  an  institution  very  much  the 
same  as  ours,  only  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale,  tlie  number  of  its  students  in  the  Inst 
year  of  its  existence  having  Ix^n  only  three. 
This  scliool  was  discontinued  when  the 
union  took  place  in  1897— a  measure  which 
Mas  not  only  taken  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
otny,  but  in  the  inten-sts  of  the  union  as 
ivcll.  For  it  was  generally  believed  tliat 
nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  enhance 
tlint  true  inward  amalgamation  of  the  two 
united  bodies,  which  cannot  bo  brought 
aljout  by  Conference  resolutions,  as  the 
training  of  the  future  preachers  at  the  same 
school,  the  past  having  proved  the  Frank- 
furt seminary  to  be  an  escellent  connecting 


ork,  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  the  peo- 
ple flocked  to  hear  them.  I>oors  opened 
everywhere,  and  very  soon  the  need  of  na- 
tive helpers  made  itself  felt,  and  with  it  the 
need  of  an  Institution  where  such  could  be 
prepai'cd  for  the  ministrj-. 

Theilrststepforthcestjibtishmentofasem- 
inary  was  taken  by  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
Ja<'oby,  and  representatives  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Brt-men  in  1S5H,  immediately  after 
three  consecrated  young  men  who  felt  them- 
selves called  to  preach  had  offere<l  their  ser- 
vices. It  was  enthusiastically  resolved  to 
open  the  school  at  once,  and  iW  was  lai<l  on 
the  Lord'saltar  for  that  noble  purpose.  The 
beginningsof  the  institution  were  in  keeping 
with  the  size  of  that  capital.  Alarge  attic  room 
intheTractathouse  nt  Bremen  was  put  in  or- 
der, and  for  a  time  citmprised  all  there  was 
of  the  seminary;  for  it  had  to  serve  as  lec- 
ture i^wm,  llbrai-j",  study,  an<l  ilormitory  all 
in  one,  tlie  rolls  showing  the  three  names  of 
the  above-mentioned  young  Qcrmans.  The 
superintendent  and  the  jiastor  of  the 
Bremen  congregation,  both  missionaries, 
served  as  the  first  i>rofessor».  As  the  num- 
ber of  students  gradually  increased,  the 
school  was  compelled  to  remove  to  larger 
quarters  in  Steflensweg,  where  an  addition 
had  l)een  built  to  the  parsonage  for  its  pur- 
poses which  afforded  better  accommoda- 
tions. 

Ten  years  later,  when  this  again  proved 
Insufficient,  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
have  the  school  more  in  the  geographloal 
center  of  the  work,  which  meanwhile  had 
been  extended  from  the  North  Sea  down  to 
Lake  Oeneva  In  southern  Switzerland.    So 
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Frankfurt-am-Mam  was  chospo  as  the 
tutura  site  of  the  schooL  A  large  orchard 
was  purchased  on  Riiderberg,  a  beautiful 
hill  on  the  eusteni  lH>rders  of  the  aneifut 
•■Kaiseratftdt,"  anO  a  comparatively  well- 
sized  building,  nuraed  after  John  T.  Martin, 
a  noble-hearted  American  brother  from 
Brooklyn,  who  had  donated  »26,0O0  for  the 
new  home  ot  the  girhool,  was  erected.  The 
campus  wa»  put  to  the  best  possible  use  for 
the  kitfrben  of  the  institute,  and  an  old  cot- 
tage iu  the  rear  furnished  apartvicuta  for 
the  professor,  till  want  of  room  made  it  nec- 
essary to  use  it  (or  library  aud  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  '■  Martin  Mission  Institute"  was  ded- 
icated in  1869.  It  is  a  very  plain  but  aub- 
BtttUtial  three-8tory  sti-ucture,  containing  in 
its  basement  kitchen,  dining  ball,  bath 
rooms,  etc. ;  on  the  first  floor,  four  lecture 
rooms,  a  reading  room,  an  office  room,  and 
the  chapel  hall ;  oti  the  second,  apartments 
for  the  direcior's  family  aud  the  servants; 
and  on  the  third,  the  dormitories  of  the  atu- 
deuls. 

All  sludenta  live  and  board  in  the  wnii- 

nary,  rormiufr   one   larRe  family  with  the 
other  Inmates  of  the  house,    the    director 
with  his  family  living  on  the  saioe  condi- 
tions, bill  of  fare,  etc.,  asthey,l£epptuglhem 
under  Lis  constant  pei'sonal  influence  and 
control.    The  relation  between  him  and  the 
atudeiita  is  that  of  grateful  sons  to  a  loving 
father.    Tiie  spirit  of  love  and  peac-e  reigns 
supreme  in  the  Institution;  the  sacred  at- 
mosphere of  prayer  fills  the  house  and  Uio 
days. 

The  daily  life  of  the  students  is  governed 
by  a  code  of  strict  but  wholesome  rules,  to 
which  they  all  cheerfully  submit,  and  any 
serious  violation  of  which  is  liable  to  result 
iu  immediate  expulsion    from  Uie  schooL 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  brethivu,  certain  hours 
being    fixed  for  prayer  in  chapi-l  and    la 
closet,  for  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the 
mere  purpose    of    personal  edification,   for 
the  exchange  of  spiritual  experience,   and 
they  being  obliged  to  do  practical  work  for 
the  Master,  distributing  tracts,  teaching  in 
Sunday  scho-.-la.  and,  every  oilier  ijunday, 
pi'furliiii^-  io  tho  [iL'i^'hi.ioriug  eiiruits. 

^^^1  ^^ll^l  li    !■!  ill 
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The  regular  sohool  coui^e  comprises  three 
years.    But  siace  there  is  coustaut  want  of 


then,  to  our 
(iretit  regret, 
thut^tiKlcnts 
are  CHlled  In- 
to the  work 
betorP 

or  t  li  e  i  r 
course.  Hiich 

eioeptions 

imited  to 
cases  of  es- 
(reniest  nr- 
ccssity,  but 
tliey  ought, 
both  in  the 
Interest  of  the  young  men  and  of  the  work, 
to  be  avoided  entirely,  all  the  more  as  mofit 
of  our  boys  come  to  us  with  only  a  very  mod- ' 
est  public  school  education,  in  consequence 
ol, which  fact  a  goodly  piirt  of  tlie  precious 
throe  years  has  to  be  devoted  to  sometimes 
very  slow  and  t^ious  prepiiratory  work. 

While  wo  have  s  number  of  men  in  our ! 
work  who  bad  had  the  adeantAgcs  of  a , 
thorough  classical  training  before  they  en- 
tered the  seminary,  these  aro  and  most 
probably  always  will  be  exceptions.  Our 
average  student  comes  from  the  shop,  the 
factory,  iJie  office,  the  store,  the  farm,  the 
army,  and  not  from  the  school  bench.  This 
fact  shows  plainly  the  necessity  of  an  exten^ 
sion  of  our  course,  a  necessity  which  ha& 
long  since  been  deeply  felt  and  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all  concerned,  and  which,  as  we 
firmly  hope,  will  idlimatoly  lead  to  the  long- 
desired  introduction  of  a  preparatory 
course.  But  as  m  the  earlier  history  of  the 
school  two  yeure  had  to  sufBce,  so  we  shall 
in  the  nearer  future  most  probably  have  to 
coiitii'nt  ourselves  with  the  three  years' 
course — unless  the  Lord  calls  an  unusual 
number  of  young  men  into  hie  senioe,  aud 
then  opr-ns  new  lluancial  resources.  Till 
that  cornea  to  pass  we  shall  have  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  time  we  have, 
eonfluing  the  instruction  to  such  studies  as 
arc  of  directest  practical  use  in  the  pas- 

The  branches  at  present  taught  are ;  Ger- 
man (grammar  and  composition!,  logic, 
English,    elements    of    Latin,    Hellenistic 


Greek,  Hebrew  (only  to  students  thai  have 
had  a  classical  training),  psychology,  sacred 
history,  secular  history,  Church  historj-, 
history  of  Methodism,  dogmatic?,  etiiics, 
theological  encyelopeetiia,  archaeology,  her- 
meneutics,  isagogics,  and  Geniian  exegesis 
of  the  Bible.  Particular  atl^-'ntiou  is  paid  to 
the  branch  just  named,  for  practical  Bible 
study  is  considered  the  most  essential  of  alt 
I  studies,  and  therefore  taken  up  on  the  Ilrst 
[day  of  the  course  and  continued  through 
its  entire  duration,  tbn  aim  being  to  com- 
municate to  the  students  u  comprehensive 
aud  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  Bible  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  of  its  various  parts  in  their 
organic  relation.  We  must  have  "  men  of 
one  book,"  men  that  are  Bible  saturated, 
whose  minds  and  even  whose  phraseology 
!  run  in  Bible  channels,  aud  who  consequently 
1  are  able  "  to  present  themselves  approved 
I  unto  Goil,  workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word  of 
■tnith"  (3  Tim.  2.  13'. 

'  The  institute  has  had  the  privilege  of 
having  men  of  great  merit  and  ability  in  its 
faculty ;  I  only  mention  the 
Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren. 
At  present  the  lustruetion  resta  in  the 
I  hands  of  three  professors,  one  of  whom  (the 
I  writer)  is  a  German-Araericiin  missionary. 
Students  who  show  a  decided  laelt  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  qualification  for  the  minis- 
try in  our  Church  can  l>e  dismissed  at  any 
Itim 
present  n 


ians,  Armenians,  Chinese, 
who  upon  the  vole  of  the  Conferences  were 
admitted  to  be  educated  for  mission ary  serv- 
;  ice  in  tl)eir  respective  countries,  and  with 
I  whom  very  gratifying  results  were  achieved. 


Maeliaij  of  Ugawiii. 


In  oooclutfion,  a  brief  nccount  of  one  of  the 
most  eiijoyabk  occusions  in  our  seminMry 
life,  llie  "MiBsions-Fest"  UDissiouaryfesU- 
valt,  which  on  AsceDsion  Day  ia  lu'ld  iu  tlte 
open  air  iu  tlie  rear  part  of  the  catnims. 
The  "Missinnshaua  "  on  tiiat  Jay  is  pro- 
fusely flagged,  showing  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  proraiuonee  wllli  the  black-whit*^- 
red  tOerniany)  and  the  white  cross  ia  red 
(Switzerland*. 

AseensioD  Day  is  a  red-lett«r  day  not  only 
for  our  school,  but  as  well  for  many  nf  our 
good  Methodist  people  in  tliid  part  of  the 
country.  For  l>y  hundreds  they  gather 
from  near  and  far  oD  that  day,  some  of 
tiiem  walking  ininienso  distances  to  attend 
the  "Fest."  The  playground  ia  converted  | 
into  a  chni'eh,  nide  iieuohes  being  con- 
structed by  the  boys  for  the  worshipers,  a  I 
band  of  consecrated  cometists  leading  the 
singing,  and  the  students  and  othtT  choirs  I 
glorifying  Qod  and  deliglitlng  the  pt'ople  I 
with  beautiful  songs.  From  a  platform, ' 
which  is  improvised  under  the  shadow  of  a  I 
blooming  lilac  tree,  the  missionary  sermon 
Is  proftohed,  if  possible  by  a  misHionary 
from  abroiid  or  by  some  other  guest.  Last 
year  we  hail  the  pleasure  anil  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  eloquent  words  of  Bishop 
Ooodsell.  A*  a  pleasant  tnlcrtnczzo  after 
the  aernion  refreshments  (coffee  and  rolls) 


are  served  by  the  students;  then  follow 
songs  and  speeches  (one  always  by  the 
senior  of  the  school),  and,  last  but  not  letbst, 
the  cuUeeUon.  The  festival  bears  entirely 
the  rharacti-r  nf  a  great  family  reunion,  fur- 
nishing from  yi'ai'  to  year  a  new  illustration 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  union  our 
iwopie  enjoy  in  common  love  to  the  com- 
mon Saviour  within  the  Ijounds  of  our  bo- 
loved  Church. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  that  were  "  far 
off  "  were  by  divine  grace  brought  together 
at  the  cross  through  the  agency  of  our 
Church,  and  to  no  small  degree  through  Ui« 
blessed  influence  of  the  Martin  Mission  In- 
stitute. The  inscription  on  the  front  of  the 
seminary  building  being  somewhat  indis- 
tinct, the  passereby  on«n  read  "Martin  Mil- 
liim  Institute."  But  we  have  no  funds  at 
our  disjioBal,  not  to  speak  of  millions.  Our 
resources  are  the  love  of  our  meoil>ership 
and  the'  grace  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who 
knows  all  the  wants  of  his  children  on 
earth,  and  is  abundantly  able  and  willing  to 
provide  for  them  all.  We  daily  look  to  him 
in  faith  for  the  necessary  financial  means, 
and,  what  is  more  than  tliat,  for  talented 
and  consecrated  young  men  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  cany  on  the  w.^rk  of  our 
fathers  and  to  push  it  forward  from  victory 
to  victory — Domiuiis pruvid^'li-s. 


MACKAT  OF   tTGANDA. 

BY  REV.  EnNEST  O,  WKLLESLEY  WE8I.ET. 

(Coniiuikd  from  taut  numier.) 

•yHE  year  1880  dawned  upon  the  Uganda  rage;  these  men  positively  declined  to  raise 
1  Mission  with  brighter  hopes,  to  close  their  voice  against  Mtesa's  bloodthirsty 
in  deep  darkness  because  of  the  repeated  carnival,  the  cause  being  personal  fear  for 
outbursts  of  savage  cruelty  which  Iwcamo  their  own  safety  shoidd  they  Interfere 
constant  during  the  opening  months  of  1881,  with  Mlesa's  pleasure.  To  the  credit  of  the 
aretumof  Mtesa'sformcrcriielties.aswhen  Protestant  missionaries,  it  must  he  added, 
in  I8T8  he  caused  the  massacre  of  two  thou-  they  protested  alone,  tliounh  at  the  Itnown 
sand  persona  at  one  time  (whom  his  esecu- 1  peril  of  their  lives,  and  Ood  gave  them  a 
Uoners  liad  captured  during  several  weeks  hearing  and  safety. 

preceding,  by  ones  and  twos,  oftt'n  In'  As  18H9  dawned  the  cloud  cleared  a  little, 
larger  numljers,  reserving  them  until  the  and  Mackay  wrote:  "Our  work  Is  great 
appoinlfd  day)  to  please  the  kiuR,  hun- '  and  time  is  short,  lint  our  strength  is  in  the 
dreds  Ijeing  slaughteivd  in  1S81.  in  nnlcr  Ui   nnmP  of   our  God.    May  this  vear  bring 


contribute  to  tin-  king's 
wholesale  munlers  ijciug  ordered  by  the 
native  magicians.  So  dark  grew  the  scenes 
of  horror  that  Mackay  and  Pearson  urgently 
entreated  tlie  cooperation  of  the  French 
Jesuit  priests  In  order  that  their  joint  pro- 


test   might  possibly  restrain    the  tyrant's  hav«  strength  left  r 


of  Ood  than  the  last!"  About  this 
time,  Itelng  pressed  to  return  home  for  a 
rest,  he  replied:  "I  cannot  forsake  my  work 
until  Go.]  gives  me  some  indti-ationa  that 
the  time  Is  come  for  me  so  to  do.  As  things 
I  have  no  right  to  leave  while  I 
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year  the  Mission  was  greatly  cheered  by 
the  baptism  of  four  young  men,  whose  after 
lives  showed  the  depth  and  reality  of  the 
work  of  grace  in  their  hearts.  During  this 
year  Mackay  was  called  to  act  in  the,  to 
him,  altogether  new  position  of  "under- 
taker." The  king's  mother  having  died, 
Mackay 's  skill  was  called  upon  to  de- 
vise and  make  a  coflQn,  rather  a  series  of 
coffins,  upon  a  scale  of  barbaric  magniii- ' 
cence,  "  the  first  coffin  being  made  of  wood, 
lined  with  cotton  wool,  covered  with  snow- 
white  calico;  the  second  of  copper,  seven 
feet  in  length  by  three  in  width  and  depth ; 
the  third,  twelve  feet  long,  seven  wide,  and 
eight  deep;  the  grave  being  twenty  feet 
long,  fifteen  wide,  and  thirty  deep."  Mac- 
kay's  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
coffins,  the  cotton  cloth  (with  which  the 
grave  wtis  filled),  and  all  other  material 
wasted  on  this  occasion  being  the  enormous 
sum  of  $70,000. 

The  et^tublishment  of  a  mission  station 
at  Msalala,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
in  1883,  caused  Mackay's  absence  from 
Uganda  for  several  months.  While  here  he 
put  together  the  steamer  ''Eleanor,"'  which 
had  been  brought  out  by  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton's  expedition.  The  work  in  Uganda 
progrosscMl  during  these  months,  so  much 
so  that  on  his  return  he  found  a  number  of 
young  men  waiting  to  make  public  con- 
fession of  faitli  in  thoir  crucified  Lord. 
18K4  found  Mtesa's  illness  increasing,  the 
effect  of  which  was,  if  anything,  to  make 
him  more  favorable  to  the  missionaries, 
even  though  he  showed  no  signs  whatever 
of  the  least  spiritual  change,  though  the 
missionaries  on  the  ground  had  too  much 
reason  to  fear  results  following  the  king's 
death.  Mtesa  died  October  9,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Once  more  Mac- 
kay had  to  act  as  undertaker,  the  coffin 
being  made  of  zinc,  the  lining  of  packing 
cases  sont  out  from  England. 

Mwanga,  the  son  of  Mtesa,  but  seventeen 
years  old,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  is 
described  at  the  time,  as  "young,  fickle, 
flighty,  vain,  and  vicious."  Forgetting  his 
professed  friendship  for  Mackay.  and  all  his 
promises,  he  soon  became  a  determined  foe 
of  the  Mission.  As  was  the  young  king  so 
became  the  Kati-Kiro  (prime  minister). 
Febnmry,  1885,  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
a  number  of  native  boys,  who,  faithful  to 
the  last  breath,  gave  such  wonderful  evi- 
dence of  the  grace  of  Ckxl  amid  torture  and 


death  by  fire.  Their  story  has  been  often 
told,  none  too  often.  It  is  a  marvelous  rec- 
ord of  the  power  of  Christ  to  sustain  his  own. 

This  same  year  brought  fresh  difficulties 
to  the  Mission,  owing  to  continued  and 
alarming  reports  of  the  advance  of  white 
men  by  way  of  Uganda's  "back  door," 
namely,  the  north  and  east,  the  direction 
from  which  the  natives  had  ever  anticipated 
danger.  Persecution  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Numbers  of  native  Christians 
were  seized,  tortured,  cut  to  pieces,  burned 
to  death,  and  in  every  possible  way  tempted 
to  deny  their  Lord.  Few  indeed  were  those 
who  even  thought  of  denying  him.  Their 
constancy  and  faith  were  more  than  heroic. 
Later  in  the  year  came  positive  proof  of 
the  advance  of  Bishop  Haunington  by  this 
route,  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  meant 
ceitain  death  to  all  his  party  if  captured. 
Mackay's  position  became  one  of  daily  in- 
creasing danger,  peril,  and  difficulty. 

Permission  was  given  to  send  an  expe- 
dition to  intercept  the  bishop,  in  order  to 
warn  him  from  the  northern  route.  It 
failed  to  intercept  his  party,  who  marched 
right  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Hannington 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lubwa,  chief  of  a 
Baganda  slave  party,  by  whom,  acting 
under  Mwanga's  orders,  the  bishop  and  the 
whole  of  his  advance  guard,  excepting  two 
or  three,  were  massacred  October  25,  1885. 

At  this  time  Mackay  wrote,  "We  are,  if 
possible,  even  more  in  God's  hands  in 
time  of  danger  and  trouble  than  in  peace 
and  pros|K»rity ; "  and  again,  "It  is  only 
when  we  trust  God  implicitly  that  we  come 
to  see  the  folly  of  any  other  trust."  How 
well  he  lived  what  he  here  professed,  not 
knowing  which  moment  would  bring  the 
death  message  from  the  brutal  and  terror- 
stricken  king,  every  page  of  his  life  at  this 
time  testifies. 

The  following  year,  1886,  brought  no  ces- 
sation of  the  constant  persecution  waged 
against  the  infant  Church  of  Christ.  A 
seconil  appeal  was  made  to  the  French 
priests,  members  of  their  own  flock  being 
slain  as  well  as  "Protestants,  to  receive  the 
same  denial.  They  positively  refused  to  in- 
terfere. At  one  time  thirty-two  of  the  very 
flower  of  the  Christian  com  m  unity  were  slow- 
ly roasted  to  death,  each  faithful  to  the  last 
gasp ;  yet  the  number  of  believers  increased, 
many  powerful  chiefs  being  brought  to  the 
feet  of  the  blessed  One  who  had  died  for 
them,  some  of  the  executioners,  seeing  how 
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ChristiaDs  died,  being  brought  to  the  cross  to  be  very  soon  deposed,  and  Ealema  en- 
by  the  constancy  of  their  victims.  throned,  who  signalized  his  inauguration  by 

Matters  improved  but  little  during  1887.  |  expelling  all  Christians  and  burning  to 
Mackay  was  now  alone,  Mr.  Ashe  having]  death  all  the  "seed  royal," except  himself,, 
returned  to  England,  Mr.  OTlaherty  hav- '  even  brothers,  sisters,  relatives,  and  all  who 
ing  also  been  compelled  to  leave.  Not  a  could  be  rivals  for  the  throne. 
day  dawned,  not  a  night  closed  upon  Mac-  Kalema's  reign  was  brief.  October,  1889, 
kay  but  he  knew  it  might  bring  him  a 
death  thrust  from  one  of  tlie  multitude  of 
the  king's  executioners.    He  lived  moment 


saw  Mwanga  back  in  Uganda,  once  more 
king,  his  overthrow  of  the  usurper  being 
largely  brought  about  by  his  Christian  sub- 
by  moment  only,  knowing  as  few  men  have  jects,  who  had  been  expelled  during  the 


ever  known  the  uncertainty  of  one  hour's 
life,  this  not  for  days,  but  for  weeks  and 
months,  yet  he  was  able  to  write,  **I  firmly 


last  persecution.  During  one  of  Mwanga's 
battles  with  the  forces  of  Ealema  perished 
the  three  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity  in 


believe  the  prayers  of  our  friends  have  been  |  Uganda :  Pokino,  who  ordered  the  massacre 
heard,  and  that  through  their  prayers  the  \  of  Hannington ;  the  Arab,  Miisudi,  Mac- 
Lord  restrains  the  remainder*  of  man's  kay's  most  determined  foe ;  and  Seruko, 
wrath;"  and  again,  "Amid  it  all,  I  have  not '  who  caused  the  death  of  the  Christian 
the  least  desire  to  escape  if  I  can  do  a '  admiral,  Gabunga.  Justice  tarried,  but 
particle  of  good  by  remaining;  my  earnest  justice  was  certain  in  their  case.  Mwanga 
wish  is  to  simply  cast  myself  upon  the  Mas-  was  restored  as  a  Christian,  nominally 
ter,  and  to  say,  *Thy  will  be  done.*"  '  (recent  events  have  shown  how  unreal  was 

As  some  of  the  natives  became  more  ;  his  conversion),  and  all  his  first  oflQcers  were 
friendly,  the  Arabs  (who  hated  every  mis- !  also  Christians. 

sionary,  knowing  the  missionary  meant  op-  i  August  28,  1889,  w^as  a  memorable  day 
position  to  the  slave  trade,  upon  which  the  for  the  mission  at  Usambiro ;  on  that  day 
Arab  flourished) -grew  more  hostile.  Between  arrived  H.  M.  Stanley,  Emin  Pasha,  and 
the  friendly  natives  and  the  hostile  Arabs,  |  their  small  army  of  followers,  numbering 
who  hesitated  not  to  invent  and  to  declare  nearly  nine  hundred  in  all.  Here  the  relief 
as  truth  the  most  fearful  untruths  ever  told  expedition  rested  three  weeks — "Stanley 
by  mortal  lips,  Mwanga  knew  not  how  to  i  coming  home  to  royal  receptions ;  the  lonely 
act.  To  increase  the  difficulty  the  Komish !  missionary  going  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
priests  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the ,  King  of  kings."  Stanley,  in  his  records, 
Arabs  and  against  Protestants,  assuring '  wrote,  "  At  last  we  came  to  a  church  whose 
Mwanga  that  Mackay  and  his  companions  cross  denoted  a  Christian  settlement,  and 
taught  lies,  that  their  Bible  was  not  true,  ]  we  knew  we  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
and  in  every  possible  way  placing  obstacles  Christian  civilization." 
in  the  way  of  the  Protestants,  but  for  whose  Once  more  Mackay  was  urged  to  return 
first  advance  into  Uganda  they  would  not  for  much-needed  rest.  Even  H.  M.  Stanley 
have  dared  to  set  foot  there.  Mackay  was  baffled  in  his  kind  endeavor  to  induce 
wrote  home  at  this  time :  "  I  have  given  the  the  hero  to  desert  what  he  believed  to  be 
whole  case  into  the  hands  of  the  Master,  the  post  of  duty.  Mackay  at  this  time 
whose  we  are.  "Whichever  way  he  leads  I  wrote  home  to  the  Church  Missionary 
am  prepared  to  follow."  Society  (January  2, 1890),  "Send  me  twenty 

For  a  brief  period  the  immediate  trouble  new  men,  and  I  may  be  tempted  to  come  to 
ended  by  Mackay 's  temporary  retirement  to  help  you  find  the  second  twenty."  Before 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  Rev.  G.  E.  the  letter  reached  England  Mackay  heard 
Gordon,  taking  his  place,  was  afterward  the  higher  call  of  his  Lord,  which  he  an- 
reinforced  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Walker;  Mackay 's  swered  February  8, 1890.  From  loved  ones 
retirement  being  in  no  sense  a  retreat,  but ,  on  earth,  from  the  Church  Missionary 
rather  a  "strategic  "move  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  from  Stanley,  as  well  as  from 
Mission  under  existing  circumstances.  In  '  others,  again  and  again  came  the  call, 
the  meantime,  as  some  time  before  seen  by  "Oome  home,  come  home."  From  Mac- 
Mackay,  affairs  in  Uganda  reached  a  crisis;  kay  came  the  same  reply,  "I  cannot  till 
rebellion  broke  out,  Mwanga  was  deposed  Go<l  shows  me  I  should  come."    When  God 


and  forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  in  October, 
1888.    Kiwewa  was  made  king  in  his  place, 


called,  the  faithful,  brave,  patient,  heroic 
toiler  had  but  one  reply,  *  Lord,  I  come.'" 
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WITH  the  exception  of  fifty  or  sixty  dip-  j  ia  English  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  Chinese 
iomatic  agents  and  students,  the  Chi- ;  under  our  religious  instruction  and  influ- 
nese  of  the  United  States  come  from  only  one  ence.  At  that  time  there  was  no  one  in  our 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China— Kwang- '  ministry  that  could  speak  Cantonese.  Dr. 
tung,  and  from  only  limited  portions  of  that :  Gibson  spoke  the  Foochow  dialect  fluently, 
one.  In  round  numbers  there  are  125,000  Can- 1  but  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  could 
tonese  in  this  country,  of  whom  75,000  are  \  no  more  understand  that  language  than  if 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Differences  of  dialect  he  addressed  them  in  English.  There  was 
and  clan  divide  them  into  four  groups.  The  also  no  Chinese  preacher  in  our  missions  in 
Sze  Yaps  come  from  the  four  counties  of  j  China  upon  whom  he  could  call  for  assist- 
Sun  Ning,  Sun  Wei,  Hoy  Ping,  and  Yan  '  ance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  Church 
Ping,  and  number  about  six  tenths  of  the  |  had  no  mission  work  among  the  Cantonese 
population",    the    Heung    Yap    men,    who '  of  that  country. 

come  from  the  county  of  Heung  Shan,  rep-  One  of  two  things,  therefore,  was  inevi- 
resent  two  tenths;  the  Hakkas  or  "squat-  table.  Either  the  missionary  must  learn 
ter  tribe,"  formerly  a  gypsy  class  from  the  Chinese,  so  as  to  preach  to  them  in  their 
county  of  Ka  Ying,  estimated  at  less  than  '  own  tongue,  or  the  Chinese  must  be  taught 
five  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  in  America;  and, '  English,  so  as  to  understand  his  English 
lastly,  the  Sam  Yaps,  from  the  provincial  preaching.  To  the  average  missionary 
capital  and  adjacent  prefecture,  mostly  mer-  worker  the  Chinese  language  was  too  great 
chants,  capitalists,  and  scholars,  who  repre-  an  undertaking,  and  it  was  found  easier  to 
sent  the  remaining  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  teach  the  Chinaman  English  than  to  find 
population.  The  Hakkas  have  a  dialect  of  Americans  who  could  or  would  learn  Chinese, 
their  own.  With  this  exception  the  mission-  Many  began  and  failed.  Evening  schools 
ary  who  speaks  the  Cantonese  dialect  finds  |  were  opened  and  were  crowded  with  Chinese 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  message  under-  scholars,  many  of  whom  were  soon  able  to 
stoo<l  among  ixW  sections  of  the  community. '  understand  simple  Gospel  talks  in  English. 

The  Chinese  began  to  come  to  California ,  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  at  once  undertook  the 
as  early  as  the  year  1848.  They  had  been  tremendous  task  of  learning  a  new  dialect, 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  twenty  and  with  such  success  that  in  a  few  years 
years  before  any  organized  work  was  under-  that  indefatigable  man  was  able  to  tell  them 
taken  by  our  Church.  During  that  time  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 
136,000  Chinese  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  God. 

San  Francisco  and  52,000  had  departed  to  One  of  the  grandest  philanthropic  enter- 
their  homes.  It  was  left  to  that  devoted  prises  ever  sUirted  in  California  was  the 
missionary,  Otis  Gibson,  to  call  the  attention  i  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pacific 
of  our  Church  to  the  claims  of  these  long-  Coast,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Gibson 
neglected  strangers  in  our  midst.  He  had  |  in  August,  1871.  A  vile  traffic  in  Chinese 
justreturaed  from  ten  years'  labor  in  Foo-  women  and  girls  was  being  carried  on  be- 
chow,  and  in  June,  1868,  was  appointed  by  j  tween  here  and  Hongkong.  Everj'  steamer 
Bishop  E.  Thomson  to  organize  a  Methodist  i  brought  from  ten  to  twenty  girls  who  were 
Chinese  Mission  in  California.  After  spend-  \  bought  in  the  slave  marts  of  Chinatown 
ing  much  time  in  starting  Chinese  Sunday !  and  placed  as  chattels  in  the  most  infamous 
schools  in  the  churches  he  proceeded  to  resorts  of  the  town.  It  was  to  rescue  these 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of !  girls  from  this  loiithsome  bondage  that  the 
mission  property.  In  1870  the  commodious  I  top  floor  of  the  mission  house  was  set  apart 
mfssion  house,  with  schoolrooms,  dormi-  for  an  asylum  where  these  rescued  slaves 
tories,  and  chapel,  was  dedicated  and  deeded  could  find  a  refuge  from  their  owners  and 
free  of  debt  to  the  Missionary  Society.  at  the  same  time  be  brought  under  Christian 

At  that  time  Dr.  Gibson  found  the  Chinese  influences.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  this 
coming  to  this  country  by  shiploads.  Hun- '  good  man's  work  that  will  be  remembered 
dreds  of  new  arrivals,  all  anxious  to  learn  the  I  so  long  as  this  Christlike  work  of  saving  the 
English  language,  came  on  every  steamer.  I  bodies  and  souls  of  these  miserable  girls. 
His  plan  was  to  offer  elementary  instruction  i  and  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the  societies 
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interested  in  tlio  importation  of  tliesu'  living 
chattels. 

Dr.  Gibson  toiled  on  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  face  of  difdeulties  enough  to  break  dowD 
the  strongest  frame  and  quench  the  bravest 
heart.  Called  to  fai.-e  hostile  mobs,  threat- 
ened with  death,  and  daily  held  up  to  coa- 
tumely  and  insult  liy  uiili-Ohineae  agitators 
for  defending  the  rights  and  libeities  of 
Chinese  in  our  midst;  Rturiding  alone  fi-om 


years  in  that  part  of  China  to  whieh  the 
Chinese  in  America  belong,  and  who  Was 
able  to  pi-eaeh  iti  the  Cantonese  dialeet.  was 
transferred  from  tlie  British  WeHleyau  t'ou- 
fereuee  and  appoiult'd  by  Bishop  C.  H, 
Fowler  to  carry  on  Dr;  Gibson's  work.  He 
found  a  Itouriatiing  Japanese  work  that  had 
been  started  by  Dr.  Oibaon  four  yeare  bo- 
fore  and  carried  on  In  eonnection  with  our 
Cliinese  work  in  Sun  Francisco  and  Oak- 


yi^^jj^jl^^^;         — ^^ 

day  ti  day,  with  w  ■-in'  sum.'i..]itl.v  .■  ■ 
ageous  to  give  a  helphig  liiind ;  njisiiiMl"i-  j 
stood  oven  by  those  he  strove  to  help,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  this  heroic  man  at  last  j 
broke  ilown.  He  was  struck  down  with  | 
pnralysict  in  Ifs*  and  died  In  IRSit,  beloved 
by  Hie  whsle  Chinese  eommunitv  and  hou- 
oi-ed  invn  l)y  his  foes.  Stolid-tuVd  Chlna- 
n!''ii  «rj.t!lk6  children  over  a  father  beloved, 
and  liniidrfds  of  Chinese  in  carriages  fol- 
liiwi'ij  liiin  to  tlie  grave.  His  work  is  his 
lii'st  niouinnenl.  His  strong,  manly  char- 
acter and  heroic  courage  have  left  an  Im- 
pression upon  the  Chinese  that  will  never  t>e  ' 
efToced.  Fourteen  yearw  have  parsed  since  i 
be  laitl  n.-'lde  his  work,  but  our  mission  is  i 
still  known  in  Chinatown  as  "A'Jp-SAHa"  j 
Mission, 
In  1885  the  writer,  who  had    spent   ten  | 


till'  fi!iv.Tt-^  ill  ln'tr.-sf,.  ilmi  , I  separate  mis- 
sion house  had  to  t>e  provided  for  Japimesii 
work.  In  June,  1S86,  the  Bev.  M.  C.  Harris, 
D.D,,  formerly  of  our  Tokyo  Mission,  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  these  Interesdng 
people.  Tiio  Jnpanese  work  was  lit  onee 
orgnnlzi^d  into  a  si'parate  chiuvh,  and  under 
the  able  sujieriiitendence  of  Dr.  Harris  has 
seen  ninadng  iirosjierity. 

The  writer  found  Methodit^t  Chinase  mis- 
sions established  in  San  Franciseo,  Sac- 
ramento, Portland  (Oiv.l,  and  San  Josti. 
Since  then  the  work  has  been  still  farther 
extended  to  Oakland,  Los  Angeles  (where 
wo  have  two  missions),  Stockton,  Pastfh'un, 
San  Diego.  Modesto,  and  Borkel<-y,  Not- 
withstanding a  greatly  reduced  appropria- 
tion the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Chinese 
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in  these  places  is  being  energetically  carried  counties,  and  hundreds  in  ail  the  large  cities 


on  as  never  before. 


have  been  converted  to  God  during  the  past 


The  first  Chinese  convert  was  baptized  in  year.  So  that,  while  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
1871.  Since  then  upward  of  800  Chinese  permanent  Chinese  churches  will  ever  be 
have  been  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  established  hero,  we  gather  comfort  from 
Methodist  churches  on  this  coast,  of  whom  the  fact  that  year  after  year  scores  of  our 
over  500  belonged  to  our  missions  in  the  converts  are  carrying  to  their  native  homes 
California  Conference.  Upward  of  7,000  thelightof  a  new  age  and  the  seeds  of  God's 
Chinese  have  passed  under  our  instruction  imperishable  truth  that  shall  bear  fruit  long 
in  our  schools,  where  they  have  been  in-  after  our  work  is  done, 
structed  in  the  elementary  truths  'of  the  The  present  condition  of  our  work  on  the 
Gospel.  About  200  little  children  have  been  Pacific  coast  is  far  more  hopeful  than  ten 
instructed  in  our  infant  schools  (started  six  i  years  ago.  While  there  are  still  over  seventy 
years  ago)  and  between  400  and  500  Chinese  Chinese  pagan  temples  and  joss  houses  in 
women  and  girls  have  been  rescued  from  California,  the  diminishing  income  derived 
bondage,  many  of  whom  were  delivered  by  the  temples  from  the  sale  of  punks,  in- 
from  the  vilest  dens  of  infamy.  Over  100  cense,  and  candles  is  attributed  by  the 
of  these  women  and  girls  have  been  con- '  temple  keepers  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
verted  to  God,  many  of  whom  are  the  teaching.  It  is  also  a  matter  for  congratu- 
mothers  of  Ciiristian  homes,  where  house-  lation  that  after  years  spent  in  combating 
hold  gods  have  been  cast  away,  where  the  highbinderism  and  the  traffic  in  women 
Bible  is  read  and  their  children  are  being  these  monstrous  evils  have  at  hist,  we  be- 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  .  lieve,   received  their  deathblow.     Another 

Of  the  700  or  more  Chinese  received  into  '  circumstance  favorable  t^^  our  work  is  the 
our  Church  not  more  than  250  remain  with  accessibility  of  the  Chinese  in  consequence 
us  to-day.  The  Chinese  are  a  migratory  of  the  subsidence  of  anti-Chinese  persecu- 
people.  \Vc  have  to  take  them  while  on  the  tion.  A  few  sporadic  cases  of  the  old  anti- 
wing.  Most  of  our  members  and  scholars  Chinese  fever  break  out  here  and  there,  but, 
are  domestic  servants,  laborers,  and  factory  as  a  rule,  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 
hands,  who  are  frequently  moving  about  in  are  kindly  treated  and  live  in  peace, 
search  of  employment.  Some  of  our  best '  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  attitude 
members  have  moved  to  cities  and  towns  in  of  the  Chinese  to  Cliristian  missions  has 
the  Eastern  States,  where  they  have  helped  ■  gi-eatly  changed.  Ten  yours  ago  the  Chinese 
to  form  Sabbath  schools  and  Christian  soci-  treated  us  with  suspicion.  The  Chinese 
eties  among  their  fellow-countrymen.  Many  could  not  be  reached  without  holding  out 
others  have  returned  to  their  native  land  to  English  instruction  as  a  bait.  Since  the 
carry  to  their  village  Jiomes  and  clans  the  •  exclusion  bill  was  passed  there  are  fewer 
light  of  Gospel  truth  and  the  light  of  our  new  arrivals,  and  therefore  less  demand  for 
Western  civilization.  Some  are  self-support-  English.  But  while  our  school  attendance 
ing  missionaries,  others  are  preachers  and  is  smaller  our  church  congregations  are  in- 
teachers  in  their  native  land,  supported  creasing.  Men  are  no  longer  ashamed  to 
by  their  brethren  on  this  coast.  Notliing  bo  seen  listening  to  the  Gospel, 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  our  work  The  open-air  services  in  Chinatown  every 
here  so  much  as  the  increasing  number  of  >  week  are  increasing  in  interest.  The  thor- 
buming  and  shining  lights  in  many  dark  oughfare  is  often  blocked  by  a  dense  crowd, 
cities  and  villages  across  the  seas,  whose  The  pastor  of  our  Chinese  church  in  San 
fires  wore  first  kindled  in  the  churches  and  '  Francisco,  the  Rev.  Chan  Hon  Fan,  is  the 
schools  of  the  Pacific  coast.  :  most   eloquent   Chinese    projicher    in    the 

Every  truly  converted  Chinaman  becomes  i  United  Staters.  The  crowd  will  stand  round 
a  missionary  to  his  people  on  his  return  j  him  for  an  houron  the  open  street,  and  nod- 
home.  Every  mail  brings  news  of  the  great  ding  heads  will  tell  where  the  truth  has 
religious  awakening  that  is  tiiking  place  in  made  its  mark.  Nowhere  in  San  Francisco 
the  Sze  Yap  districts.  Thousands  of  once  is  the  truth  listened  to  with  more  respectful 
ignorant  idolaters  are  now  askinri:  for  reli-  attention  than  under  the  joss  house  of  the 
gious  instruction.  Bands  of  young  men  con-   Queen  of  Heaven. 

verted  abroad  are  now  itinerating  as  preach-       A  few  years  ago,  when  the  writer  proposed 
ors   and   colporteurs  through  their  native  a  series  of  reWval  ser^'ice,  she  was  assured 
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that  the  Chinese  were  not  ready  for  such 
methods,  that  the  Chinese  nature  was  cold 
and  unimpressible  and  incapable  of  intense 
religious  emotion.  For  the  last  four  winters 
we  have  held  revival  services  that  have 
been  characterized  by  great  fervor.  In  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  places 
we  have  seen  Chinese  kneeling  at  the  peni- 
tents* bench  pouring  forth  their  confessions 
of  sin  to  God.  We  have  seen  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  convincing,  converting, 
and  joy-bringing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  our  Chinese  converts, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  can 
**  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we." 

So  encouraged  have  we  been  of  late  years 
in  evangelistic  work  that  we  have  lately 
opened  a  Gospel  hall  in  Chinatown,  where 
the  Gospel  is  preached  every  night  but  Sat- 
urday. Our  mission  house  is  unadapted  for 
street  meetings,  being  outside  of  Chinatown 
on  an  American  street.  For  evangelistic 
work  we  must  go  where  the  crowds  gather. 
Every  night  our  deaconess  and  Christian 
young  men  play  instrumental  music  and 
sing  Gospel  hymns  while  the  crowd  gathers. 
Two  preachers  preach  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  each,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  inquirers  are  invited  to  remain. 

In  the  daytime  the  room  is  open  for  read- 
ing. On  a  table  are  Chinese  books,  religious 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  which  are  read 


by  some,  while  others  prefer  to  talk  with  us 
on  religious  mattei-s.  In  the  window  are 
two  bulletin  boards,  one  for  the  *'  news  of 
the  day,"  marked  "Sun  Mun"  in  Chinese 
characters,  and  the  other  for  "  Gospel  news," 
marked  **Foke  Yam."  These  boards  attract 
hundreds  during  the  course  of  the  day  who 
look  to  us  for  their  only  reliable  source  of 
foreign  news. 

The  work,  thank  God,  is  not  in  vain. 
What  marvelous  transformations  of  char- 
acter have  we  seen  in  this  wretched  China- 
town !  We  have  seen  highbinders,  idolaters, 
gamblers,  opium  smokers,  and  the  inmates 
of  vile  dens  of  shame  changed  into  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  seen 
them  learn  to  lisp  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
sing  our  hymns  of  praise  and  stand  up  and 
confess  the  name  of  Jesus  and  bear  curses 
and  savage  blows  and  the  loss  of  all  things 
for  his  sweet  sake,  and  we  insist,  after  four- 
teen years'  residence  among  them  on  this 
coast,  that  by  their  steadfastness  in  trial, 
by  their  loyalty  to  the  Master,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  their  liberality  to  the 
Church  of  their  choice,  our  Chinese  Chris- 
tians in  California  will  average'  as  high  as 
their  American  brethren  who  have  been  bom 
and  nurtured  in  Christian  lands  and  have 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  ancestry 
at  their  backs. 

San  Francisco. 


ASCETICISM  IN  MISSIONS. 


MISSIONARIES,  from  the  nature  of  their 
calling,  must  undergo  many  priva- 
tions. They  must  live  apart  from  kindred, 
in  strange  lands,  amid  surroundings  often 
far  from  congenial.  These  forms  of  self- 
denial  are  necessary.  But  by  what  right 
does  anyone  ask  them  to  undergo  self- 
denials  which  are  not  necessary?  Is  it  to 
save  cost,  that  there  may  be  more  money  for 
extending  the  work?  And  is  the  duty  of 
saving  money  for  the  Lord's  work  by  this 
form  of  self-denial  laid  upon  the  few  mis- 
sionaries and  not  upon  the  great  mass  of 
Christians  all  over  the  world  ?  The  argu- 
ment for  asceticism,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Lord's  money,  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  ministers  and  all 
Christians  in  Europe  or  America  as  it  is  to 
missionaries.  Money  can  be  saved  in  this 
way  quite  as  well  in  Chicago  and  London  as 
it  can  be  in  Calcutta  or  Peking.    It  can  be 


done  with  as  much  effect  by  a  Christian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  as  by  a  missionary 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  prove  that  asceticism  may  not  be 
required,  but  clearly  it  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  missionaries  only  or  chiefly.  They 
are  no  more  called  to  this  form  of  self- 
renunciation  than  are  those  at  home  who 
support  them,  or  who  do  not  support  them. 
When  the  cost  of  foreign  missions  is  such  a 
petty  percentage  of  the  amount  spent  by 
professed  Christians  upon  their  luxuries— 
the  enrolled  members  of  Churches  in  the 
United  States  averaging  less  than  fifty 
cents  a  year  in  their  gifts  for  this  work— it 
would  seem  as  if  no  one  could  be  found  out- 
side of  an  insane  asylum  who  would  suggest, 
as  has  recently  been  done  in  England,  that 
for  the  sake  of  economy  in  missionary  work, 
missionaries  in  India  might  go  barefoot  and 
live  only  on  rice.— ilfissiorwry  Herald, 
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purt  it  [>r.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  RpcordliiB  Secretarr,  to  tlie  Boai  il.  .MHy  IT.  iwt.l 


acconianw  with  the  action  of  the  Board, 
granting  me  ieuve  ot  absence  to  visit  the , 
In  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  au<I 
end 


the 


UlogbUH 5,133 

NoTthChlna 5,&II 

CentMl  Ctilna 1,887 

West  Chins l*r 


Tcilal 30,9M 

celebration  In  Noith  China  I  round  mueh  eamest- 
a  t  F  o  o  ■  I  Bess  among  the  preochere  in  seeking  foi'  a 
cLow,  I  left  baiitUni  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aud  (or  u  tWp 
San  Fraii-  ami  general  revival  of  religion.  Tho  evi-n- 
ciseo  Ah-  inemeetiugs  at  tlie  Contt-feiKi'  wci-u  m-cn- 
gU3lG,1897,  sions  of  great  splntiial  jMiwrr  nod  of  mueh 
and  ar-  blfseing  to  pifaeliei-s  uiid  members.  He- 
rived  at  vlvals  followpH  in  anumberof  plai-es.  Tbi^ 
Shaughiii  MiKSiun  is  united  and  hurmoni<JUS.  Our 
Scpt^-mber  new  church,  which  was  dedicated  on  Con- 
1.  rereiiee    Sunday,    is  the    lai-gest  and   lieel 

I  atlcnil-  Protestant  chmch  in  the  empire, 
e  d      t  h  f :     The  same  earnest  spirit  chaiaeterized  llie 
North  Chi-  meetings  of  the  Central  ChhiaMissiou.  The 
nn  Coufet-  mcHiberehip  had  been  doubled  during  tb« 
Till. ».  I,,  rivi.i'n  i\.  cuce  at  Pr-  previous  year,  and  the  brethren  were  pray- 

king  in  September,  tlie  Central  China  Wa-  ing  iu  faith  that  it  might  again  hf  doubled 
sinn  at  Nanking,  am!  the  Ccnlml  Confer-,  iu  the  new  year.  I  wish  I  might  lie  able  lo 
enee  of  China  at  Shanghai  in  Oetober,  the' soy  thiil  tlu'  liirli  ..f  liiinminy  ivlii.-h  ha's 
Foochow  Conference,  nt  Foochow,  and  the'  liri'ii  -■■  ■  nn.i'i-  T-ii''  "f  ■!  ■■  i  .i-r  !i;--i..i  y  of 
Hioghua  Mission  Conference,  at  Hinghua,  tlii-"^'.  ■  ■  i'-  i-  ■  :■  ■  .-'■iii.? 
in  November;  spent  the  month  of  I>..'ceni-   ri-inn..'  ■    i'  ..  ■    .  ■■    ;  r}i-Tc 

ber  mostly  iu  visiting  interior  stations  of  tlio    i^  ^'m'll  i,  .i-..!,  i..  I,.;.,    ;ii  .r  ,l  In  ;r.  i  -;.iri'  of 
Foochow  Conferenee,  and  the  greatx'r  jiait  of ,  thi(it;s  U  uciir  i 
January  and  Febniary  in  Korea  and  Japaii  I     The  Foochoi 

visiling  the  stations  of  Chemulpo  and  Seoul  and  of  earnest  work.  Not  only  was  this  ap- 
iu  tho  former,  and  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,;  parent  at  Conference  in  the  heartfelttPsH- 
8endaI,Aomori,Hirosaki.  Hakodate,  Tokyo,  monies  of  a  large  nunibe;- of  Christian  peo- 
and  Yokohama,  in  tho  latter,  leaving  Yoko-  pie,  ineludins  many  women,  but  iu  thehand- 
buma  on  my  return  J'ebruary  24,  and  arriv-  to-hand  woik  of  the  theologiiud  students  on 
ing  at  San  Francisco  March  13, 1898.  |  the  public  highways  with  imlividuai  heatben 

I  was  most  enrdially  welcomed  Viy  Ilishop  — who  were  urged  to  seek  salvatii.ui  at  once, 
Joyce,  and  invited  to  attend  all  thi.' cabinet  and  some  of  whom  n-apoaded,  cauw  lo 
sessions  at  each  of  the  Conferences  and  church  as  invited,  and  cnteivd  at  once  upoa 
Uleaions.  It  was  a  great  pica'^ure,  also, '  a  Christian  life— and  in  various  other  furina 
lo  receive  evorj'whei-e.  as  I  did,  the  most  |  ot  Christian  activity,  such  as  evangelistio 
hearty  wcI<'ome  of  all  ih'.'  missionaries  of  services  in  the  day  schools,  systetnatio  vls- 
our  Board  and    of  the  Woman's  Foreign  '  itation  of  families,  etc. 

Missionary  Six'iety,  and  of  the  native  preach-  The  earnest  evangelistic  meetings  ut 
ers  and  memlMTs.  '  Kucheng,  Minchiang,  iind  other  interiorsta- 

As  to  the  present  slate  of  the  missions,  tions,  intensified  and  emphasized  the  Im- 
both  In  regard  to  numerical  additions  and  prcssions  produced  by  the  meetings  at  Foo- 
In    regard    \a  spirituality   and    aggressh-e   chow. 

Christian  effort.  I  found  reason  for  great]  Tt  was  a  great  privilege  to  respond  to 
thankfulness  ondencnuragement.  Thenum-  Bishop  Joyce's  invitation,  and  preach  the 
berot  memliers  and  probationers  reported  i  jubilee  sermon  at  the  celebration  of  tho  flf- 
at  the  aaniiot  sessions  nf  the  Conferences  tieth  anniversary  of  the  fi!>ening  of  tht^Mfs- 
andMls.'^ions  iuChiuaiulH!)7wasa4  follows: !  slou.  and  also  to  preach  the  dedicatory  sep- 


rork  is  full  of  revival  spirit 
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mon  of  the  new  church  on  the  first  Sunday  qualified  students  for  the  seminaries  and 
of  1898.  The  dialect — disused  for  eighteen  i  colleges,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  centers 
years — seemed  to  come  back  with  compara- ;  of  evangelistic  effort.    They  are  uniformly 


tive  ease,  and  it  was  a  great  joy  to  preach  in 
the  old  familiar  tongue  at  Foochow  and  in 
the  interior  towns,  whei*e  I  had  first  preached 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  find  the  people  responsive  to  the 


Sunday  schools  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
frequently  religious  services  are  held  by 
pastors,  local  preachers,  exhorters,  or  theo- 
logical students,  which  are  attended  by 
parents  of  the  scholars,  some  of  whom  are 


most  spiritual  teachings  of  our  holy  religion  thus    brought    into    the    Church.      These 
and  giving  evidence  in  their  testimonies  of !  schools  are  more  numerous  in  the  Foochow 


the  heart  struggles  through  which  they  had 
come  to  victory  and  to  peace. 


Conference  than  elsewhere,  under  Dr.  J.  H. 
Worley  and  Brother  O.  S.  Miner.    It  is  im- 


What  is  true  of  the  other  work  in  China  is  possible  where  such  large  numbers  of  day/ 
also  true  of  Hinghua,  which  until  the  fall  of  schools  are  carried  on  as  those  under  Brother 
1896  was  a  part  of  the  Foochow  Conference.  Miner  to  have  Christian  teachers  for  them, 
This  is  an  old  and  favorite  field,  where  Drs.  and  there  are  obvious  dangers  connected 
Maclay  and  Sites,  Brothers  Plumb  and  Ohl-  with  the  employment  of  heathen  teachers, 
inger,  and  other  missionaries,  and  some  of  but  many  good  results  are  obtained  from 
our  best  native  preachers,  labored  much  and  this  day  school  work. 

with  increasing  success.  Since  the  organi-  j  Our  seminaries,  such  as  the  schools  at 
zation  of  the  Mission  Conference  in  1896  Rev.  Tsunhua,  in  North  China ;  at  Chinkiang  and 
W.  N.  Brewster  has  been  superintendent.  Kiukiang,  in  Central  China;  at Kucheng and 
The  work  is  showing  much  encouragement  Minchiang,  in  the  Foochow  Conference,  and 
in  numerous  conversions,  the  quickening  at  Hinghua,  are  giving  solid  instruction  to 
of  spiritual  life  among  the  membership,  many  bright  boys,  many  of  whom  enter  our 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  self-support,  colleges  or  theological  schools. 
Leaving  the  Conference  a  day  before  it  The  Peking  University  is  well  manned, 
closed,  to  meet  other  engagements,  I  did  and  is  doing  work  of  increasing  excellence 
not  got  its  statistics  until  after  my  return  to  and  importance.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  In- 
Fooi'how,  when  I  found  that  they  reported  a  spector  General  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  is 
decrease    in  the  number  of  members  and   a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  man- 


probationers  from  the  previous  year. 


ifests  much  interest  in  the  work.     Some 


I  suppose  this  is  to  be  accounte<l  for,  in  graduates  of  the  Hanlin  College  are  among 
part,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  which  the  present  students.  Some  of  the  graduates 
caused  many  p^'ople  to  fiee  into  other  re-  of  the  university  have  rejected  offers  of  good 
gions,  and  in  part  by  the  falling  away  of  position,  with  fine  salaries,  under  the  gov- 
some  of  the  probationers  when  they  ascer-  ern men t  because  they  felt  called  to  themin- 
tained  the  exclusively  spiritual  character  of  istry,  and  have  entered  its  ranks,  wellknow- 
our  work  and  found  that  no  temporal  ad-  ing  the  privations  they  must  suffer, 
vantage  was  to  be  gained  by  becoming  |  Nanking  University  has  an  admirably  lo- 
Christians.  cated  campus,  excellent  buildings,  and  en- 

A  great  field  is  open  to  our  endeavor  in  the  joys  the  confidence  of  the  highest  ofiftcials, 
Hinghua  Prefecture  and  adjoining  regions.  ''•  some  of  whom  have  sons  among  its  students. 
As  in  the  old  Foochow  work,  so  hero  the  ■  The  son  of  the  senior  wrangler  is  one  of  the 
faithful  seed-sowing  of  past  years  seems  present  students.  The  excellent  work  ac- 
ready  for  a  glorious  harvest.  There  ought  complished  by  President  Ferguson  will  have 
to  be  more  consecrated  reapers  in  the  field,     abiding  results. 

I  could  not  visit  West  China,  as  it  would  The  Anglo-Chinese  College,  at  Foochow, 
have  required  about  four  months  to  reach  has  the  largest  number  of  students,  now 
the  field  from  Shanghai,  to  make  even  brief  numbering  270.  It  is  entirely  self-support- 
visits  to  its  stations,  and  return  to  the  coast,  ing  so  far  as  the  current  expenses,  books 
Letters  from  Superintendent  Lewis  and  for  the  students,  etc.,  are  concerned.  The 
others  reported  great  encouragement  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  cover  all  expense 
midst  of  many  diflQculties  and  dangers.  except  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  em- 

Our  school  work  throughout  the  empire  I ;  ployed  in  its  work.  There  are  only  two— Dr. 
found  in  excellent  condition.  The  day  George  B.  Smyth,  the  president,  and  Miss 
schoolsarefumishingmanybrightand  well-  Sarah  M.  Bosworth— who  give  their  entire 
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time  tp  the  college.  Brother  Simester  gives 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  some  of 
the  classes.  The  college  is  in  high  favor 
with  some  of  the  leading  mandarins  and 
gentry.-  Some  of  its  graduates  are  occupy- 
ing positions  of  much  influence. 

The  theological  schools  are  securing  many 
well-qualified    and    sincerely    consecrated , 
students.    That  at  Peking  is  sending  some  ' 
very  able  and  devoted  men  into  the  minis- 1 
try.    Several  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
men  in  the  CJentral  China  work  have  gone  out^ 
from  Brother  Jackson's  theological  class  at  j 
Kiukiang.     The  school  at  Foochow,  under 
Brother  N.  J.  Plumb,  with  HU  Chaik  Hang, 
a  son  of  the  lamented  HU  Yong  Mi,  as  his 
efficient  native  assistant,  continues  to  send, 
as  it  has  during  the  past,  godly  and  able 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.    The 
work  of  our  colleges  and  theological  schools 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of 
other  denominations. 

Our  medical  work,  under   Drs.  Curtiss, 
Lowry,  and  Tsao,  at  Peking,  is  every  way 
creditable,  notwithstanding  its  wretchedly 
inferior    accommodations.     They  have  no 
hospital  worthy  the  name,  but  are  occupy-  i 
ing  a  small  Chinese    building  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  completion  of  their , 
new  hospital.    There  is  no  more  crying  need  . 
in  the  North  China  Mission  than  a  new,  com- 1 
modious,  and  adequate  hospital.    Dr.  Hop- 1 
kins  is  doing  admirable  work,  and  gaining 
many  friends  for  the  Mission  at  Tsunhua. 
In  Ctmtral  China  the  work  of  our  hospital  at 
Nanking,  which  has  been  so  long  under  the 
careful  and  efficient   management  of   Dr. 
Beebe,  who  has  at  present  the  assistance  of 
Dr.   Jellison,  has    been    a    most    effective 
branch  of  our  service,  winning  the  favor  of 
the  highest  officials  and  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.   Dr.  Hart  is  also  doing  effective  serv- 
ice at  Wuhu,  where  he  is  highly  appreciated 
alike  by  the  foreign  and  native  community. 

Dr.  Skinner  is  taking'  up  with  vigor  and 
courage  the  work  at  Kucheng,  which  had 
been  without  a  physician  since  the  return  of 
Dr.  Gregory  to  this  country  in  1895. 

The  matters  which  most  impressed  me 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  (frowth  in  numbers.  When  I  flrst 
arrived  in  China,  in  1859,  we  had  twelve 
members.  In  1897  I  found  2  ),544  members 
and  probationers. 

2.  The  marked  growth  of  the  native  min- 
istry in  ability  and  in  spiritual  power. 


3.  T/te  growth  in  self-aupport.  I  found  a 
number  of  churches  which  had  been  entirely 
built  by  the  native  Christians,  many  pastors 
entirely  supported  by  their  congregations, 
others  deriving  three  quarters  or  half  their 
support,  with  the  prospt^ct  of  soon  reaching 
entire  self-support.  The  self-denial  of  many 
of  the  poor  Christians  to  this  end  is  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character. 

4.  Hie  friendliness  of  native  officials.  In- 
stances of  this  are :  The  attendance  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  dedication  of  our  church  in 
Peking,  the  personal  interview  granted  me 
by  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  presentation  of  one 
thousand  willow  trees  by  a  high  official  to 
shade  the  grounds  of  Nanking  University, 
honoraiy  tablets  presented  to  our  doctors  by 
eminent  officers,  and  presentation  of  scrolls 
by  high  officials  at  Foochow  to  President 
Smyth,  with  liberal  donations  in  money  to 
the  college. 

5.  The  great  need  of  reinforcements  in  all 
our  fields  to  anter  tlje  wide-open  doors. 

The  work  in  Korea  I  found  full  of  prom- 
ise. Bev.  George  Heber  Jftnes,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chemulpo,  has  a  number  of 
preaching  places  in  the  country,  at  all  of 
which  conversions  are  taking  place,  so  that 
the  number  of  members  and  probationers 
was  about  six  hundred  at  the  time  of  my 
visit — one  half  of  whom  had  been  received 
within  the  one  year  preceding.  Other  places 
can  readily  be  occupied  as  soon  as  compe- 
tent helpers  can  be  secured. 

At  Seoul  I  found  that  Dr.  Scranton  had 
much  the  same  report  to  make  of  the  work 
under  his  charge  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  The  reports  from  Pyeng  Yang 
were  of  the  same  character.  The  whole 
country  seems  to  be  remarkably  open  to  the 
Gospel,  the  peoi)le  listen  attentively,  they 
seem  ready  to  yield,  and  in  other  missions 
as  well  jis  our  own  they  are  coming  in  num- 
bers to  Christ.  It  is  at  present  a  field  of  rare 
opportunity  for  evangelistic  work. 

The  Pak  Chai  College  at  Seoul,  imder 
Brothers  Appen"fceller  and  Bunker,  is  meet- 
ing with  deserved  success.  The  king  pro- 
vides for  a  number  of  the  students,  and  has 
shown  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  medical  work  under  Dr.  Scranton  at 
Seoul  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Busteed),  under 
Dr.  McGill  at  Wonsan,  and  Dr.  FoUwell  at 
Pyeng  Yang,  is  being  prosecuted  as  well  as 
its  limited  means  will  allow,  and  is  of  great 
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service  in  winning  the  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple. Much  efficient  evangelistic  work  is 
done  in  connection  with  it. 

In  Japan  I  found  much  earnest  revival 
spirit.  A  revival  was  in  progress  at  Naga- 
saki, which  brought  into  the  Church  nearly 
every  one  of  the  students  in  both  the  boys* 
and  girls*  schools  who  wei-e  unconverted 
when  it  began.  The  same  spirit  was  mani- 
fest at  Hirosaki  and  Hakodate  during  the 
week  of  services  connected  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Kudan  Church  in  Tokyo,  and 
at  the  Giuza  Church,  where  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  several  earnest  seekers  at  the^ 
altar  finding  their  way  to  the  Saviour. 

I  found  much  encouragement  in  the  school 
at  Nagasaki,  under  Dr.  Fulkerson  and  Rev. 
M.  S.  Vail ;  and  in  our  Anglo-Chinese  College 
at  Tokyo,  where  Dr.  Honda,  the  principal, 
and  Dr.  J.  O.  Spencer,  dean  of  the  college ; 
Dr.  Soper,  dean  of  the  Theological  School ; 
Bev.  H.  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  Cleveland,  and 
Brother  Huett  are  teaching  with  much  sat- 
isfaction in  the  progress  made  by  the  bright 
young  men  under  their  care. 

Japan  is  a  country  of  reactions.  The  early 
rage  for  everything  foreign,  including  dress 
and  language,  as  well  as  arts  and  sciences, 
was  followed  by  the  cry  of  "Japan  for  the 
Japanese !  **  and  a  revulsion  from  all  foreign 
customs  and  institutions.  Now  another  re- 
action seems  to  have  set  in,  which  has  more 
reasonable  elements  in  it,  toward  such  for- 
eign things  as  may  be  shown  to  be  bene- 
ficial. Our  missionaries  are  looking  hope- 
fully on  this  tendency. 

Yet  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  treaties  when  they  go  into 
effect  next  year  and  the  present  exterritori- 
ality of  foreigners  is  taken  away  and  they 
become  subject  to  Japanese  courts  and 
Japanese  law.  Unless  some  legislation  is 
taken  to  the  contrary  foreigners  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  property  in  their  own  names, 
and  the  secure  ownership  of  buildings  in 
Nagoya,  Sendai,  Hirosaki,  and  other  interior 
places,  and  even  in  Aoyama,  is  problem- 
atical. Along  with  this,  there  is  much  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  schools,  it  being  regarded  as 
possible  that— at  least  outside  of  the  open  | 
ports  and  the  foreign  concessions— schools  i 
might  be  closed  unless  they  should  adopt  I 
and  adhere  to  a  curriculum  prescribed  by 
government. 

One  thing  which,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  a  source  of  much  evil  is  the  assump- 


tion that  the  Japanese  are  a  peculiar  and 
superior  sort  of  people,  and  that  great  defer- 
ence must  be  shown  to  their  ideas  and  much 
care  taken  not  to  offend  them.  While  it  is 
wise  and  right  to  treat  with  respect  and  due 
consideration  the  thoughts  and  customs  of 
people  among  whom  we  labor,  it  is  not  well 
to  minister  at  all  to  the  conceit  of  the  Japa- 
nese. What  is  right  among  them  should  be 
commended,  and  what  is  wrong  should  be 
condemned  as  unhesitatingly  as  in  any  other 
country. 

The  study  of  the  language  by  all  mission- 
aries, as  insisted  upon  by  Bishop  Joyce,  was 
a  live  question.  Nearly  all  the  missionaries 
agree  as  to  the  importance  of  thorough 
study  of  the  language  by  new  missionaries, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  preach  and  pray 
fluently  in  the  vernacular.  Some  think  that 
exceptions  might  well  be  made  in  favor  of 
men  who  are  designed  for  special  work  in 
English,  and  many  that  exceptions  should 
be  made  of  those  who  for  many  years  have 
been  assigned  to  such  duties  in  English  as 
have  necessarily  prevented  them  from  effect- 
ive study  of  Japanese. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  recommended  by 
Bishop  Joyce  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
ought  to  be  observed,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions. There  are  many  missionaries,  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage well.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  missionaries  there  should  not  do  it  as 
well  as  those  in  other  countries.  Careful  in- 
quiiy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  two  thirds 
of  our  missionaries  preach  and  pray— of 
course  with  varying  degrees  of  fluency— in 
the  language  at  present,  and  that  most  of 
the  remaining  third  are  anxious  to  acquire 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  in  the  other  countries,  so  in  Japan,  I 
believe  the  greatest  need  of  the  moment  is 
to  send  out  several  men  to  study  the  lan- 
guage, and  go  as  soon  as  possible  into  evan- 
gelistic service,  and  that  special  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  occupy  important  interior 
towns,  making  them  centers  of  work  for 
populous  districts. 

I  wish  to  report  that  in  all  the  missions  I 
foimd  the  relations  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  with  our  missionaries 
most  cordial  and  satisfactory.  There  is  no 
abler  or  more  efficient  body  of  workers  in 
the  three  countries  than  the  ladies  of  that 
Society  and  the  able  corps  of  helpers  they 
have  raised  up  in  the  three  great  branches 
of  their   work— educational,  medical,   and 
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evangelistic.  They  are  interested  in  all  our 
work,  self-denying  contributors  toward  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  the  building  of 
churches,  and  all  advance  movements.  Their 
medical  work  opens  our  way  into  hundreds 
of  homes  and  wins  for  our  whole  work  the 
favor  of  officials  and  families  of  influence. 
In  their  work,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
they  have  the  hearty  support  of  presiding 
elders  and  preachers. 

Of  course  very  much  of  the  information 
collected  and  the  experience  acquired  can- 
not even  be  mentioned  in  a  report  like  this. 


but  will  be  available  to  the  office,  and  help- 
ful in  various  ways.  I  l)elieve  that  the  small 
expense  of  the  trip  will  be  abundantly  jus- 
tified by  the  results. 

Once  more  thanking  the  Board  most  cor- 
dially for  the  grcat  privilege  enjoyed  under 
its  kind  permission,  and  with  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  protecting  care  in 
our  journey  of  over  28,000  miles  and  for  all 
the  blessings  enjoyed  among  the  mission- 
aries and  the  native  Christians  in  the  great 
fields  visited,  I  ask  for  this  imperfect  report 
your  kindly  consideration. 


THE   FOOCHOW  CONFERENCE. 

BY  8.   L.   BALDWIN,    D.D. 

OUR  mission  work  in  China  commenced  at  Bishop  Wiley,  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
Foochow,  the  first  missionaries.  Rev.  1 1,882 ;  in  1887  the  records  show  still  greater 
M.  C.  White,  M.D.,  and  wife  (Miss  Jane ,  prosperity  and  the  members  recorded  were 
Isabel  Atwater)  and  Rev.  Judson  Collins,  3,460 ;  in  1897,  when  the  Mission  celebrated 
landing  at  Foochow  September  6,  1847.  \  the  semicentennial  of  its  organization,  the 
Mrs.  White  died  in  1848.  The  Mission  wtis  number  of  communicants  in  the  Foochow 
reinforced  April  15,  1848,  by  the  arrival  of  Conference  and  in  the  Hinghua  Mission 
Rev.  Heni-y  Hickok  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Conference,  which  ha<i  been  set  off  from  it 
Robert  S.  Maclay.  Mr.  Hickok  was  obliged  ;  in  1896,  was  12,879.  It  was  my  privilege  in 
by  disease  to  retire  from  the  field  in  1849,  November  and  December,  1897,  and  the  first 
and  Mr.  Collins  in  1851,  but  in  the  latter  few  days  of  January,  1898,  to  visit  the  great 
year  the  Mission  was  reinforced  by  the  field  now  occupied  by  these  Conferences, 
arrival  of  Rev.  I.  W.  Wiley  and  wife.  Rev.  Instead  of  the  old  Tieng  Ang  Church, 
James  Colder  and  wife,  and  Miss  M.  Seeley,  i  w^hich  would  hardly  seat  more  than  100  per- 
who  was  soon  married  to  Dr.  White.  Mrs.  sons,  I  found  a  large  and  commodious 
Wiley  died  in  November,  1853,  and  Dr.  Wiley  church  capable  of  accommodating  1,600 
was  obliged  by  illness  to  return  home.  Mr.  people,  and  on  Conference  Sunday  all  the 
and  Mrs.  Colder  also  returned  about  the  seats  were  filh^d  by  an  audience  nearly  all 
same  time.  Rev. Era.stusWentworth  and  wife  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
arrived  in  Foochow  June  18,  1855,  and  Rtn-.  Episcopal  Church.  A  few  from  other 
Otis  Gibson  and  wife  on  August  13  of  the  Churches,  and  a  few  not  yet  Christians  were 
same  year.  Mrs.  Wentworth  died  on  the  present.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
second  of  October  following.  During  the  this  large  congregation  intensely  interested 
first  ten  years  of  the  Mission's  history'  there  in  the  services,  to  hear  the  songs  of  Zion  in 
were  no  converts,  but  much  necessary  pre-  \  which  the  multitude  participated  with  great 
paratory  work  was  done,  the  prejudices  of  earnestness,  and  to  hear  in  the  love  feast  the 
the  people  were  gradually  being  overcome,  I  testimonies  from  both  men  and  women,  old 
and  the  difficulties  connected  with  acquiring  and  young,  indicating  their  happy  experi- 
property  and  formally  establishing  the  Mis-  ence  of  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Holy 
sion  were  surmounted.  The  laborers  dur- !  Spirit  to  their  adoption  into  the  family  of 
ing  those  first  ten  years  deserve  the  grati- '  Gk)d,  and  their  subsequent  growth  in  the 
tude  of  the  whole  Church  for  their  fidelity  divine  life. 

and  the  great  work  really  established  by !  In  the  early  days  of  the  mission  work  a 
them,  the  fruits  of  which  those  who  followed  corner  was  screened  off  from  the  remainder 
in  after  years  were  permitted  to  gather.  '  of  the  room  by  a  partition,  and  a  few  women 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  1857,  the  j  would  timidly  come  to  occupy  this  screened 
number  of  communicants  was  2 ;  in  1867  it  place  in  the  church.    On  this  jubilee  oe<5a- 


bad  increased  to  454 ;  in  1877,  when  the  Mis- 
aion  was  organized  into  a  Conferenco  by 


sion  I  saw  three  hundred  women  and  girls 
sitting  in  the  open  congregation  and  heard 
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from  many  of  them  earnest  testimonies  or . 
their  personal  experieuee,  given  witL  ease 
and  without  embarrassment  iu  the  presence 
or  the  lai'ge  congregfitioti. 

There  were  do  Bible  women  tor  manj' 
yours  after  the  organization  oF  the  Mission, 
ami  no  women  who  were  tapable  of  teach- 
ing day  schools,  but  on  this  occasion  there 
were  over  ftfty  Bible  women  and  more  than 
eighty  day  school  teachers  present  at  a 
Women's  Conference  lieid  simultaneously 
witli  the  Annual  Conference. 


The  only  memhers  of  the  Uisslon  who 
were  there  duiing  my  period  of  service  in 
Cliina  were  the  Bev,  N,  J.  Plumb  and  wife. 
Brother  Plumb  had  given  thirty  years  of 
very  faithful  service  to  the  work,  as  presid- 
ing elder  of  several  Important  districts, 
preaching  the  Goapet  faithfully  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  in  the  Conference, 
superintending  and  directing  the  work  of 
the  native  preachers,  dealing  prudently  and 
carefully  with  the  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions that  arise  In  the  administration  of  the 
work,  superintending  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Mission  Press,  which  issued  many  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  Scripture  and  tracts,  teach- 
ing in  the  Theological  School,  helping  the 
students  to  a  good  foundation  of  theological 
and  Keneral  knowledge  and  of  Methodist 


discipline  and  usages.  His  ministry'  has  been 
one  ot  great  efficiency  and  usefulness  and 
he  is  worthy  of  the  honor  that  he  receivea 
as  the  senior  member  of  the  Mission. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Smyth,  D.D.,  is  the 
efficient'  President  of  the  Anglo-Chiuese  Col- 
lege. This  institution  has  grown  from  smntt 
Itegiuoiugs  to  a  very  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous coudition.  It  hns  two  hundred  and 
seventy  students,  and  could  have  many 
more  were  it  able  to  accommodate  them. 
So  far  as  the  current  expenses  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  college,  aside  from  the  salary  of 
the  missionaries  engaged  iu  It,  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  self-supporting  institution.  It 
is  iu  favor  with  the  mandarins  of  the  city 
and  with  Chinese  merchants ;  it  has  received 
many  donations  from  them  for  its  work, 
and  recently  a  dormitory  was  built  entirely 
with  funds  contributed  in  Foochow,  Dr. 
Smyth  from  the  beginning  has  done  excel- 
lent work,  but  has  most  of  the  time  had  too 
many  burdens  to  bear  because  of  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  instructors.  This  school 
ought  to  be  heartily  sustained  and  provision 
made  for  its  accomplishing  still  greater  re- 
sults in  the  future. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Woriey  is  full  of  evangelistic  la- 
bors in  all  parts  of  the  districts  under  his 
charge,  and  also  renders  much  lielpin  other 
regions  when  called  Upon.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  Iw  with  him  in  earnest  evangel- 
istic meetings  held  in  Kuchcng  and  Mln- 
chiang. 

The  trip  to  Kucheng  is  made  by  house 
boat  or  steam  launch  from  Foochow  toChui- 
kau,  about  seventy  miles,  where  we  landed 
and  took  sedan  chairs  over  the  mountains 
for  thirty  miles  to  Kucheng.  The  picture 
on  the  iiccompanying  page  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chui- 
kau  and  of  the  town  itself,  which,  however, 
is  very  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
houses  shown  in  the  picture  would  Indi- 
eate.  The  scenery  on  the  road  from  Ohui- 
kau  to  Kucheng  is  of   great    beauty    and 

The  earnest  revival  services  that  were 
held  in  Kucheng  in  December  last  are  full 
of  precious  reeinories.  The  depth  of  spirit- 
ual experience  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
church  members  was  most  remarkable.  The 
truths  concerning  some  of  the  richer  expe- 
riences of  the  Christian  life  as  preached  by 
Dr.  Woriey  were  not  only  comprehended  by 
the  hearers,  but  It  was  evident  in  the  testi- 
monies which  followed  that  they  had  expe- 
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riences  which  demonstrated  their  personal  course  is  enjoyed.  Union  prayer  meetinf^ 
acquaintance  with  these  great  truths.  and  other  services  are  held,  which  are  scenes 

During  the  month  of  February,  1898,  when  \  of  great  blessing  and  much  spiritual  power. 
I  was  in  Japan,  I  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  At  Minchiang  there  were  also  similar 
W.  A.  Main,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  i  meetings  in  connection  with  the  gathering* 
Kucheng  District,  narrating  the  convei*sion  ;  of  the  preachers  of  a  portion  of  the  district, 
of  the  most  prominent,  leading,  and  wealthy  which  were  characterized  by  the  same  ear- 
citizen  of  the  entire  district,  who,  with  all  nestness,  the  same  joyous  testimonies,  and 
his  family,  about  twenty  in  number,  had  the  same  spirit  of  work  for  the  Master  as  at 
come  into  the  church.  A  few  days  before  Kucheng.  The  good  results  of  the  evan- 
the  letter  was  written  he  left  a  great  banquet  gelistic  work  done  by  some  of  the  native 
of  official  and  literary  friends  at  a  very  early  :  preachers,  and  by  Miss  Sarah  Peters  and 
period  in  the  repast,  excusing  himself  on  the  !  Bible  women  under  her  care,  were  very 
ground  that  there  was  an  Epworth  League  manifest.  To  those  of  us  who  toiled  in  that 
meeting  in  his  church  which  it  was  his  duty  district  in  years  gone  by,  when  opposition 
to  attend.  !  was  great  and  visible  results  were  very  few. 

Our  home  at  Kucheng  was  with  the  ladies  it  was  a  great  delight  to  find  such  wide- 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  open  doors  and  so  many  zealous  workers 
We  were  greatly  delighted  with  their  work,   ready  to  enter  them. 

The  Woman's  School,  under  the  care  of '  Of  the  other  workers  at  Fooc^how,  Rev.  W. 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Hartford,  was  preparing  ef-  H.  Lacy  is  the  careful  and  vigorous  treas- 
fective  workers  for  the  evangelistic  work*  in  urer  and  business  agent  of  the  Mission,  and 
which  Miss  Hartford  so  greatly  delights. '  also  superintendent  of  the  press,  which,  from 
She  visits  all  portions  of  the  Kucheng  Dis-  [  the  multitude  and  value  of  its  publications, 
trict,  making  light  of  the  wearisome  travel .  constitutes  in  itself  a  work  requiring  muck 
by  sedan  chairs  and  on  foot  over  rugged  of  the  time  of  one  who  superintends  it  with 
mountains  and  of  the  chapels  with  small  the  fidelity  which  characterizes  Mr.  Lacy. 


rooms  and  earthen  floors,  destitute  of  com- 


Rev.  Oeorge  S.  Miner,  who  in  past  years 


fortable  accommodations,  and  feels  abun- ;  has  been  connected  with  the  work  of  instruc- 
dantly  compensated  in  seeing  heathen  wom-  \  tion  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  is  now 
en  turning  to  Christ  for  all  the  difficulties  superintending  a  vast  number  of  day  schools 
and  trials  she  experiences.  which  have  been  started  on  funds  supplied 

Miss  Willma  H.  Rouse   finds  abundant  by  special  gifts  from  America.    There  are 
work  in  the  care  of  the  flourishing  Girls'  190  of  these  day  schools  under  his  charge.  X. 


School  and  of  the  Romanized  Colloquial 
School,  in  which  women  learn  rapicHy  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  means  of  our 


uniform  course  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  best  of 
the  graduates  from  these  schools  shall  be- 


Roman  letters  representing  the  sounds  of  come  students  in  the  college.    Mr.  Miner  is 


the  Chinese  words. 

Miss  Linam  had  just  been  transferred 
from  Foochow  to  this  field  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  with  zeal 
upon  evangelistic  work. 


also  planning  to  introduce  some  forms  of  in- 
dustrial work  in  connection  with  these 
schools. 

The  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.,  had  just 
returned  from  America  at  the  time  of  the 


Dr.  J.  E.  Skinner  and  his  wife,  who  is  also  a ;  Conference  session.  He  had  been  previously 
physician,  had  just  arrivedfrom  America,  and  !  at  work  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Ku- 
were  commencing  the  study  of  the  language,  \  cheng  District^  and  also  had  charge  of  the 
hoping  for  much  usefulness  in  the  hospital :  longbing  District.  At  Conference  he  was 
which  was  commenced  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  appointed  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Hok- 
Gregory,  and  also  in  medical  work  in  the  chiang  and  Hai tang  Districts,  and  was  plan- 


houses  of  the  people.    There  will  be  a  great 
field  open  for  them  in  these  respects. 
The  Church  of  England  has  many  zealous 


ning  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  that  terri- 
tory. 
Rev.  James  Simester,  who  went  out  in 


missionaries  in  this  city  and  the  surround-  j  1896,  has  been  rendering  effective  help  in  the 
ing  country—men  and  women  of  devout  and  Anglo-Chinese  College,  but  is  giving  much 
earnest  Christian  spirit  who  are  in  entire  |  attention  to  the  study  of  the  language  and 
harmony  with  our  missionaries,  and  with  expecting  in  another  year  to  take  hold  ot 
ifbom  the  most  delightful  Christian  inter- 1  the  evangelistic  work. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Pinkney,  who  was  sent  out 
last  year  as  teacher  for  the  children  in  the 
Mission  families,  had  begun  her  work  with 
great  energy,  and  was  already  in  secure  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  her  cai*e.  This  is  a  new  experi- 
ment in  the  China  field,  one  which  was  pro- 
posed and  very  earnestly  advocated  by  Mrs. 
Baldwin  eighteen  years  ago.  We  hope  it 
may  be  thoroughly  successful. 

The  boarding  school  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Foochow  con- 
tinues to  be  a  most  helpful  and  influential 
institution.  The  girls  who  went  out  from  it 
under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Woolston  are 
filling  positions  of  great  influence  as  w^ives 
of  the  preachers,  teachers  of  day  schools, 
and  Bible  women.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
many  of  them  thus  actively  engaged  whom 
we  had  known  as  little  girls  in  the  school, 
and  some  of  whom  were  foundlings  saved 
from  death  in  infancy  by  the  Foundling 
Asylum  instituted  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  marvelous  to  hear  students  in  this 
school  reading  essays  and  delivering  ad- 
dresses in  English  on  "The  Woman  of  the 
Past,  the  Woman  of  the  Present,  and  the 
Woman  of  the  Future,'*  si)eaking  with  ease 
and  dignity  before  a  mixed  audience,  and 
without  embarrassment.  It  was  a  sure 
presage  of  the  time  when  the  womanhood  of 
China  will  be  delivered  from  the  long  bond- 
age of  the  past. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant arm  of  the  service.  The  hospitals- 
one  on  the  hill  in  the  suburbs  near  the  Mis- 
sion compound,  and  the  other  inside  of  the 
walled  city  of  Foochow— treat  many  thou- 
sands of  patients  annually  and  are  centers 
of  increasing  influence.  Dr.  Luella  Masters 
and  Dr.  Ella  Lyon  were  connected  with  the 
work  at  Foochow;  and  Dr.  May  Carleton 
'MV'as  doing  w^ork  in  the  Mingchiang  District 
at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Dr.  BU  King  Eng,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
HU  Yong  Mi,  who  made  many  friends  during 
her  course  of  study  in  the  United  States,  has 
done  much  eff'ective  work  in  connection  with 
the  hospital  and  among  the  people.  Her 
services  are  greatly  appreciated,  and  there 
have  been  many  prayers  for  her  full  recov- 
ery from  her  recent  very  severe  illness.  It 
is  hoped  that  she  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  of  usefulness.  Her  unwavering  faith 
and  sweet  Christian  spirit  have  been  the 
means   of   strengthening   many  Christian 


people  and  winning  many  from  heathenisoi 
to  Christ. 

The  work  in  Hokchiang  District  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  has  been  a  fruitful  field  in  the  ad- 
dition of  members,  but  the  people  are  very 
much  given  to  litigation,  and  it  has  often 
happened  that  quite  a  number  of  persons 
have  come  into  the  church  hoping  for  some 
help  in  pursuing  litigation,  and  when  they 
have  found  out  that  they  are  not  to  receive 
the  benefit  hoped  for  in  that  respect  they 
have  ceased  to  l)e  interested  in  the  church. 
Quite  a  number  also  have  been  induced  to 
attend  Christian  services  and  become  in- 
quirers because  of  their  belief  that  Christians 
can  cast  out  the  fox  demon,  and  relieve  peo- 
ple of  sufferings  which  they  believe  to  be 
occasioned  by  that  evil  spirit.  These  and 
other  similar  matters  have  made  the  field 
one  of  great  difficulty,  needing  very  wise  and 
judicious  administration.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  difficulties  and  troubles  there  has  been 
quite  a  steady  growth  in  the  membership  and 
in  the  development  of  Christian  life  and 
character.  Some  of  the  most  sincere  and 
effective  men  in  the  whole  work  have  come 
from  this  region — such  men  as  Ling  Ching 
Ting,  who  received  stripes,  imprisonment, 
stoning,  and  many  other  forms  of  pei*secu- 
tion  for  Christ's  sake,  and  kept  unflinchingly 
on.  his  way,  preaching  Christ  and  winning 
souls ;  Captain  Ding,  concerning  whom  some 
account  was  given  by  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  in 
the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  July,  1897 ;  and 
Wong  Di  Gi,the  present  pastor  of  the  Tieng 
Ang  Church  at  Foochow. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  preach  in  the  church 
at  Ngucheng  on  this  district,  to  visit  the 
girls'  school  under  the  care  of  Miss  Trimble 
and  Miss  Allen  and  learn  of  the  interesting 
experiences  of  Miss  Trimble  and  her  Bible 
women  in  this  district  and  on  the  island  of 
Haitang,  which  until  ten  years  ago  was  a 
part  of  the  district.  It  was  interesting  to 
find  here  as  presiding  elder  of  the  district 
Bev.  Huong  Pau  Seng,  whom  I  had  known 
in  his  childhood  and  to  wiiom  I  had  given, 
instruction  in  the  Theological  School,  a  very 
valuable  and  useful  man,  who  had  recently 
passed  through  very  distressing  affliction  in 
the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  a  student  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  two  daughters 
who  were  in  the  girls'  boarding  school,  all 
of  whom  were  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  an 
overloaded  boat  on  which  they  were  making 
their  way  from  the  main  shore  to  the  island 
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whei¥  he  was  then  living.     He  was  beuring 
the  affliction  with  Christian  fortitude. 

It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  visit 
Hinghitn,  to  find  there  n  church  capable  of 
seating  one  thonstinfl  two  hundred  people 
crowded  with  intelligent  Christians,  over  two 
hundred  of  whom  gave  testinionios  in  love 
feast,  people  rising  from  all  parts  of  the  au- 
dience room  and  the  galleries,  often  several 
oa  their  feet  at  the  same  time,  and  a  spirit  of 
Christian  joy  and  enthiisiasmseeming  to  an- 
imate them  all.  Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  who  j 
was  in  charge  ot  the  work  here  several  years  | 
before  it  was  set  off  from  the  Foochow  Con-  \ 
forence,  is  now  the  superintendent.  He  is! 
assisted  by  the  Bev.  F.  Oblinger  and  Rev.  T. 
B.  Owen,  Several  of  tlie  native  preachers' 
and  presiding  elders  were  among  the  boys  I 


whom  I  used  to  instruct  nt  Foochow,  and 
who  seemed  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  nie. 

We  were  entertained  while  there  at  tlie 
home  of  the  'Woman's  Foivign  Missionary 
Society  and  were  greatly  delighted  to  learn 
[of  the  goo<l  work  being  accomplished  by 
Misses  Wilson,  Wells,  Todd,  and  Lebens, 
in  the  schools  and  by  evangelistic  labors. 
There  are  abundant  opportunities  through- 
out the  great  territory  occupied  by  tliis  new 
Mission  Conference,  and  Brother  Brewster 
and  his  fellow-laborers  are  anxious  to  enter 
every  door  that  is  open.  If  we  could  double 
the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  at  once, 
and  secure  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
native  preachers  there  would  be  abundant 
field  for  them  all,  with  every  prospect  of 
speedy  success  in  their  work. 


REV.  SIA  SEK  ONG,  D.D.,  OF  THE  FOOCHOW  CONFERENCE. 


BY  8.   I.   BlLDWi: 

THIS  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  China  died  March 
24,  1837.  He  was  born  In  a  country  village 
nine  or  ten  miles  west  of  tlie  city  of  Foochow. 
His  father,  although  a  farmer,  had  given 
much  of  his  time  to  study,  was  ac<|uainted 
with  many  books,  and  was  held  In  high  honor 
by  the  people  as  a  thoroughly  upright  man 
His  mother  was  also  niueli  esteemeti  by  iu-r 
neighbors  and  well  known  for  deeds  ot  be- 
nevolence. When  I  first  knew  Sia  S<'k  Ong  he 
was  a  proud  Confucianist  and  was  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  foreignei-s  which  characterized 
most  of  the  literary  men  ot  Chinaat  that  peri- 
od. His  first  connection  with  our  Mission  was 
as  the  personal  teacher  of  Dr.  Nathan  Sites, 
and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  at  Ngii-Eang, 
where  Dr.  Sites  then  resided,  tiiat  he  came 
to  have  personal  interest  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. I  remember  his  telling  me  how 
angry  he  was  when  ho  first  heard  Li  Yu  Mi 
talking  in  the  chapel  and  saying,  "There  is 
but  one  name  that  can  save;  that  is  the 
name  of  Jesus."  Now  Li  Yu  Mi  was  a  black- 
smith, and  was  able  to  read  but  httle  when 
he  was  converted,  and  it  was  naturally  of- 
fcn.-five  to  this  proud  literary  man  to  hear  a 
blacksmith  asserting  with  great  confidence 
that  tills  foreign  Jesus  was  the  only  Saviour 
for  man.  But  the  words  wlilch  Sia  then 
heard  continued  to  sound  in  his  ears.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  after  much  etruggling 


he  finally  came  to  pray  for  help  from  Ood 
to  know  the  truth  and  to  follow  it.  After 
passing    through    many    struggles,    while 


walking  in  an  agitated  state  one  morning 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  heanl  what  appeared 
to  him  like  a  voice  saying,  "  The  Lord  has 
heanl  your  prayers  and  forgiven  your  sins." 
In  speaking  of  it  afterward  he  said:  "It 
seemed  to  be  above  me,  at  my  side,  and 
within  me.  My  sorrow  disappeared,  I  could 
not  t^ll  how  or  at  what  moment,  and  peaee 
and  joy  unspeakable  filled  my  soul,"  In 
1864  he  united^with  our  church  at  Ngu-Kang. 
As  he  ceased  to  make  payments  to  the  tern- 
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pies  of  his  native  village  or  to  idolatrous  pos-  support  was  possible  at  the  outset,  he  eon- 
sessions  ho  suffered  much  persecution  and  sen  ted  to  receive  help  from  the  Missionary 
endured  many  troubles.  His  own  family  Society  on  being  convinced  that  it  was  his 
joined  in  the  general  opposition.  He,  how-  duty  to  take  up  Uiis  niissionar}'  work.  His 
ever,  labored  faithfully  with  his  friends  example  and  influence  were  very  useful  in 
ftnd  neighbors,  and  in  two  years  after  he  increasing  interest  in  self-support,  and  ac- 
united  with  the  church  about  fifteen  of  complished  many  good  results  in  this  di- 
them  had  become  fellow-Christians.  rection. 

His  first  preaching  was  done  informally  i  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcoming  his 
and  without  license.  He  frequently  accom-  father  into  the  church,  and  it  was  a  great 
panied  Dr.  Sites  in  his  evangelistic  trips  to  pleasui-e  to  us  all  when  wo  saw  the  vener- 
villages  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  short  able  man  ordained  as  a  local  deacon  by 
time  Dr.  Sites  gave  him  an  exhorter*s  license,  i  Bishop  Wiley  when  he  organized  the  Foo- 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  sent  to  Ming-  chow  Conference  in  1877. 
Chiang  to  preach.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  He  rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Mis- 
of  the  Foochow  Mission  in  November,  1865, '  sion  in  its  literary  work.  For  many  years 
he  was  received  as  a  preacher  and  appointed  he  was  a  prominent  contributor  to  the  Foo- 
to  the  East  Street  Circuit,  which  included  A't<?/i  Church  Gazette,  The  tract  to  which  I 
the  church  inside  the  city  of  Foochow,  with  have  referred  ( JVfio  is  Je.nus  ?)  was  originally 
several  places  in  the  country,  among  which  |  written  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by 
■was  his  native  town  and  that  in  which  he  Dr.  Y.  J.  Allen,  of  Shanghai,  for  the  best 
had  served  as  teacher  for  Dr.  Sites.  The  essay  on  the  text,  **  But'whom  say  ye  that  I 
years  from  1866  to  1869  were  passed  on  the  '  am  ?  '*  He  received  the  prize,  and  the  tract 
Hokchiang  District,  always  one  of  the  is  to  this  day  a  very  popular  one  in  China, 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  work  because  of  The  English  translation  has  also  had  a  large 
the  turbulent  character  of  the  people  and  circulation  in  this  country, 
the  sinister  motives  actuating  many  who  As  a  sermonizer  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
united  with  the  church,  which  made  it  neces-  of  the  best  among  the  Protestant  preachers 
sary  to  be  particularly  courageous  and  faith-  of  China.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  war 
f  ul  in  dealing  with  them.  It  was  during  with  Japan  he  preached  an  exceedingly  able 
this  period  in  his  ministry  that  he  decided  series  of  sermons  on  national  affairs,  which 
to  cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  support  of  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  large 
the  people  among  whom  he  labored,  so  that  congregations  which  listened  to  him. 
he  might  remove  the  reproach  of  the  com- 1  He  found  the  root  of  China's  difficulties  in 
nion  assertion,  "You  eat  the  foreigners*  her  blind  adherence  to  the  past,  living  in 
rice,  and  of  course  you  speak  the  foreign-  antiquity  when  a  new  age  of  progress  and 
ers*  words."  He  passed  through  some  se-  opportimity  is  about  her,  and  he  insisted  on 
^reve  straits  in  carrying  out  his  resolution,  her  need  of  immediately  awakening  to  the 
There  was  one  year  in  which  he  certainly  duties  of  the  present  hour.  The  following 
did  not  receive  more  than  enough  to  sup-  sentence,  inspired  by  a  true  prophetic  spirit 
port  his  family  for  one  fourth  of  the  year, ,  will  remain  and  be  noted  in  days  to  come  as 
but  by  pawning  some  of  his  clothing  and  a  true  utterance  of  this  Christian  seer  just 
by  the  heli)  of  money  received  from  volun-  i  before  his  departure  from  the  scenes  of 
tary  contributions  in  his  behalf   in    other  earth : 

districts  he  was  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  **  Mark  this  prophecy ;  some  here  will  live 
principle  he  had  adopted.  I  remember  that  j  to  see  it  fulfilled.  If  China  awakes  and  puts 
at  the  close  of  one  of  those  years  he  was  i«  on  the  new  in  religion,  in  education,  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars.  I  had  science,  fifty  years  from  now  she  will  be  one 
translated  his  tract  entitled  Who  is  Jesus  ?  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  nations 
into  English  and  sent  it  to  our  Tract  Society,  in  the  world ;  but  if  she  keeps  on  sleeping, 
which  published  it  as  an  English  tract  and  after  this  war  is  over,  she  will  be  the  depend- 
sent  mo  ten  dollars  for  the  author.  When  1 1  ent  of  some  other  nation  at  the  end  of  that 
banded  the  amount  to  him  he  gratefully ,  time.*' 

said,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  way  of  making  up  Many  will  remember  with  pleasure  his 
what  I  lack."  When  in  after  years  he  was  ;  visit  to  this  country  in  1888.  He  took  an 
appointed  to  the  longbing  District,  where  ,  intelligent  interest  in  all  the. great  improve- 
there  were  scarcely  any  Christians  and  no  ments  and  inventions  of  the  age,  which  he 


The  Spirit  . 

liaU  nbuDdant  opportunity  to  examine  while 
iifi-e.  It  wus  lilwaya  to  liim  a  pleasant 
lueinory  <^f  i^i^  visit  that  when  the  newly 
elected  bishops  weiv  onlnined  Bishop  Joyce 
requested  that  the  delegate  from  China 
might  take  part  in  his  oi-dination,  and  gave 
as  his  reason  tor  doing  so  that  Hia  Sek  Ong 
ivas  a  special  friend  of  Bishop  Wiiey,  who 
was  also  a  dear  friend  of  Lis  own.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  heariug  him  preacli  In  my 
own  pulpit  in  St  John's  Church,  Boston,  at 
that  time  and  of  having  him  unite  with  mc 
In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  parsonage  family  greatly  enjoyed  tliat 
week,  when  the  Chinese  Testaments  and 
hymn  books  were  brought  out  and  used 
once  more,  and  the  voice  of  our  friend  was  ; 
heard  pleading  with  God  for  blessings  upon  ' 
the  Christians  of  our  own  land  as  well  as  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  China. 

He  summed  up  the  result  of  his  tmpres- 
sionfi  in  our  country  when  he  replied  to  a 
question  which  Mrsi  BiUdwiD  asked  him  as 
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to  what  he  thought  of  this  land  as  compared 
with  his  own,  "Your  countrj'  is  alive;  my 
country  is  dead." 

During  my  recent  visit  to  China  I  heard 
many  testimonies,  both  from  foreigners  and 
native  people,  as  to  the  noble  Christian 
character  of  this  man  and  the  great  bless- 
ings which  had  attended  his  utterances 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

His  end  was  peaceful  and  serene.  He 
awaited  the  Master's  call,  and  went  joyously 
when  at  last  it  came.  I  visited  his  widow 
and  her  family  and  was  shown  many  me- 
mentos of  the  deceased  loved  one. 

Two  of  his  song  are  now  at  Denver  Uni- 
versity: 8ia  Tieng  Ang,  who  is  studying 
theology  and  preparing  tor  the  ministry; 
and  Sia  Tieng  Bo,  who  is  seeking  to  qualify 
himself  in  medicine  and  surgerj'  for  useful- 
ness, among  his  people.  They  need  some 
help  in  completing  their  course,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  personally  from  friends  who 
may  wish  to  assist  them. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISSIONS. 


BI  BEV,  1.  M. 

Itepr?9«nlatlve  of  Sixth  DIslrici  I 

1 N  his  answer  to  the  lawyer's  question  the 

^     Master  gives  the  very  germ  and  essence 

of  the  missionary  spirit  and  propagation  of 

the    Gospel : 


namely  this. 
Thou  Shalt 
love  thy 
neighbor  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment 
greater  than  these  "  iMark  12.  30,  31).  Here 
is  the  centripetal  force  that  must  be  back  of 
all  religious  duties  and  service  that  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 
Detach  love  from  faith,  possibly  the  great- 


CABTER,  D.D., 

n  (ieaersi  Missionary  Committee, 
est  need  of  the  Church  in  entering  the  dark 
mission  fields  of  earth,  and  there  Is  nothing 
left  but  a  mere  theoretical  opinion  that  has 
no  more  holiness  in  It  than  believing  there 
once  existed  such  a  man  as  Alexander  the 
Great.  Suppose  the  Christian  grace  called 
zeal,  so  essential  to  missionary  success,  be 
divested  of  the  principle  of  divine  love,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  blind  unmeaning 
fur}'  that  would  circumnavigate  the  globe  to 
make  one  proselyte. 

If  love  be  detached  from  patience,  another 
grace  that  is  so  necessary  for  the  toilers  In 
mission  fields,  there  is  little  left  but  a  stoical 
sullenness  that  simply  submits  to  fate.  But 
when  love  is  attached  to  all  these  they  be- 
come so  many  interesting  and  delightful  ex- 
ercises that  are  altogether  acceptable  and 
well  pleaslng'to  God.  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  bclieveth  on  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  mis- 
sionary life  of  Jesus  gave  full  emphasis  to 
this  declaration. 

The  constraining  love  of  God  gave  us  St. 
Paul,  the  great  missionary  to  the  Oentiles, 
who  was,  indeed,  the  model  missionary. 
The  spirit  led  him  first  to  Antlocb,  where  he 
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began  his  work,  and  under  its  sacred  im-  must  come  and  write  my  epitaph.*'  It  was 
pulse  he  foilowed  it  up  to  Salamis,  Paphos,  asked,  "What  must  I  write?**  "Write," 
Perga,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  making  said  lie,  "  *  Though  a  thousand  fall,  let  not 
an  end  of  his  first  missionary  journey.  Fol-  Africa  be  forgotten.'  "  The  sacrifice  of  that 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  "  he  went  noble  life  has  served  the  very  end  which  the 
at  every  call,"  and  watching  the  leading  of  proposed  epitaph  suggested,  and  has  tied 
Providence  he  knocked  at  every  open  door.  I  the  Church  to  Africa  with  cords  that  shall 

Looking  back  for  a  moment,  he  gives  us  '  never  be  broken, 
the  following  epitomized  statement  of  the !  William  Taylor,  the  heroic  bishop,  the 
character  of  his  labors:  "In  labors  more  ["grand  old  man,"  with  the  tnie  Pauline 
abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  !  spirit,  has  tramped  the  "  Dark  Continent  " 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of ;  over  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  harv'ost 
the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  ;  that  is  not  far  in  the  future.  Bishop  Hart- 
save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  zell,  tlie  painstaking,  methodical  Joseph  C. 
once  was   I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship-   Hartzell,  whom  the  South  loves  to  honor. 


wreck,  a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the 
deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  wa- 
ters, in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine 
own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness" 
(2  Cor.  11.  23-27). 

In  another  place  he  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  Spirit  which  dwells  in  him :  "  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Liord 


will  organize  the  forces,  and  the  reaping  will 
certainly  ttike  place. 

How  our  hearts  swell  with  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  God  as  we  look  toward  the 
"  Land  of  the  Veda,"  and  see  what  a  rich 
harvest  has  come  from  the  sowings  of  Dr. 
William  Butler  and  others  in  so  short  a 
period.  The  vision  of  the  little  man  coming^ 
to  the  rescue  has  been  more  than  realized  in 
the  person  of  Bishop  Thoburn,  the  greatest 
leader  of  modern  missionary  enterprises 
known  to  this  century.  The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  have  been  made  gla<l 
and  a  nation  has  been  born  to  the  Lord  iu 
a  daj'. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  more  love  to 


JesusJ  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  |  God  and  man.    This  would  lift  the  buixlen 


God." 


from  the  hearts  and  shoulders  of  our  faith- 


It  was  this  principle  of  love  to  God  and    ful  missionary  secretaries,  fill  the  treasury 
man  that  gave  to  Methodism  the  first  mis-   to  overflowing,  and  wipe  out  forever  the  mis- 


sionary to  Africa,  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox, 


sionary  debt.   And  this  great  Church  of  ours 


who  landed  at  the  river  Gambia  on  his  way  !  would  raise  a  shout  that  would  pierce  the 
to  Liberici  in  1833.  Before  leaving  his  na- 1  skies.  Be  amazed,  O  ye  heavens!  Stan<l  in 
tive  land  he  said  to  a  friend :  "  I  go  to  the  i  awe,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  almighty  hath 
land  of  sickness   and  death.    If  I  die  you  \  wrought  it ! ! 


MARY  ASHTON. 

BY  GENERAL   JAMES    F.    RUSLING,   LL.D. 

WHO  is  Mary  Ash  ton  ?  *  First  and  last  impressed  to  raise  money  and  send  others  if 
she  has  raised  nearly  eight  thousand  she  could  not  go  herself, 
dollars  ($8,0()0)  for  the  missionary  cause.  ,  She  first  set  out  to  send  a  Bible  reader  to 
About  the  year  1885  she  became  deeply  in-  China,  and  finding  she  could  accomplish 
terested  in  the  subject,  and  fe't  she  must  go  this  she  resolved  to  send  another  to  India, 
herself  as  a  missionary.  This  seemed  im-  Her  first  $100  she  raised  in  a  humble  way  by 
possible  because  of  her  severe  deafness  and  i  soliciting  pennies  from  friends  and  "  two 
subsequent  lameness.  But  she  carrie<l  the  cents  a  week  and  a  prayer"  from  such  as 
matter  to  God  in  prayer,  and  presently  was  she  could  interest.  But  presently  she  "  went 
"T^^K.  ,   #  \ TTTZ* — Z Z:r~. ~,    ,      into  business  with  tho  Lord"  bv  making 

•  Daughter  of  Joseph  Ashton,  Esq..  Trenton,  N.  ^-^  ^^^    y^  y.         i^       u  A       \^      C\  ¥         f 

■Muay  years  trustee*  and  treasurer  of  State  Street  Metbodlst  i  bookmarks,   banners,  cards,   booklets,  etc.» 

Ipiacopai  Cburcb  there,  as  bis  sod  Josepb  now  is.  I  and  selling  them,  and  little  by  little  she  has 
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created  a  market  [or  Iheac  nud  extemleil  her  She  gives  tip  her  whole  time  and  atttntitm 
sales,  until  ii>»w  she  has  jiurehas^rs  from    to  it.''orten  working  tar  into  the  night,  with 

Boston  tit  Sun  Fraiu'lFtni. 


MAKT  ASBTC». 


She  buys  her  Tnat«rials  vfaolcMile  and  has 
her  goods  mnnufaetured  to  her  last*,  and 
dedicates  the  entire  profits  to  the  cause  of  j  aide<l  in  the  work ; 
niission?",    Hcrcorrcspoodenceisvetygn-at,  ,  forOod's  answers 


Her  ofHw  work  has  liwome  burdensome.'     Trcntjjn,  N.J, 


from  others,  and  literally  '"lives, 
moves,  and  has  her  being  "  for  the  biimane 
Eind  huly  cause  of  Christian  mJ&slon!<. 

The  first  year  UB88J  she  raised  only  KO; 
the  next,  JlOO:  the  nest,f-2(<0:  the  next,  fdlU; 
und  soon  over  tl.UOO.  In  1897  she  raised 
fl,560,  and  doubtless  she  will  dtily  inorensc 
this  to  $3,000  a  year.  In  all  she  has  raisid 
^,830,  and  expects  soon  to  make  this  9l0,00ii. 

For  all  iliis  Mury  Ashton  claims  no  credit. 
but  holds  it  is  only  the  sure  result  of  foitli 
ami  prayer ;  tlutt  she  is  engaged  in  the  Mas- 
ter's work  and  Oo<l  can^s  for  it,  as  he  will 
care  for  such  work  by  everybody  everj-- 
wherc,  it  we  are  only  trne  to  him.  .Her  aim- 
p|p  faith  and  devout  work  are  certainly  moat 
beautiful  to  behold,  and  her  shining  exam- 
ple eommends  itself  to  pious  souls  every- 
where. If  you  want  to  help  her  in  her 
Oliristllke  work  write  lo  her  at  13  North  War- 
ren Street.  Trenton,  N.  J.  For,  as  she 
wtiles,  "  It  looks  as  if  Ood  bad  not  only 
sent  me,  but  in  a  measure  everyone  who  has 
d  the  end  is  not  yet, 
infinite." 


REV.  PEDRO  FLORES  VALDERRAMA,  OF  JIEXICO. 


BY  JOHN  W. 

PEDBO  FLORES  VALDERRAMA  was 
bom  in  Piiebla  on  tlie  2,id  of  Octol)pr, 
1858,  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexi- 
can army,  and  In  early  life  young  Pedro 
showed  a  lieeided  Inclination  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Ids  father,  so  when  verj-  young 
he  entered  the  amiy.  But  in  1876  he  wa-s 
led,  through  the  reading  of  a  little  tract  en- 
titled Triir  Liberty,  to  attend  the  services  of 
our  church  in  Puebla.  at  that  lime  under  the 
charge  of  Rev,  Ci  W.  DR'es.  The  word  and 
the  Spirit  look  hoUl  of  miud  and  heart,  and, 
as  n  i-Bsult  of  his  conversion,  the  following 
year  ho  accepted  llje  invitation  of  Dr.  Drees, 
and  entt>red  our  Pnebta  school  to  study  for 
the  ministry. 

In  1980  he  attended  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  our  Mission  and  received  an  appoim- 
meut  to  Pachuea.  Here  he  enjoyed  special 
ri'li^ous  help  by  his  frequent  attendance 
upon  a  class  meeting  r-arried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish minersof  that  place.  This  was  not  only 
a  true  "means  of  grace"  to  iilm,  Init  it  is 
evident  that  be  was  a  means  of  blessing  to 


BrTLEII,    D,U. 

I  many  others;  for  to  this  day  some  of  the 
older  nienibei-3  of  that  class  meetiog  lell  of 


the  gTBBt  good  they  received  through  the 
pmvers  of  Bmther  Valderrama,    He  always 
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s[Mik>.-  uikI  praytHi  in  8|>autsb.  and  iimtiy  is 
tlR'  iniucr  who.  with  only  a  limited  knowl- 
4?iJge  or  the  Bpuiiieh  language,  received  grvat 
iM-upIlt  txTim  his  exhoiljitifius  and  pruyprs. 

BroUiEi'TuiderruiimlEuutuvallyof  a  timid 
mill  n-llring  dispogilion,  but  these  now  -ip- 
liotiunitieB  aroufM*d  hitn,  as  perhaps  nothing 
else,  to  ?anie«t  religious  life,  and  atler  a 
little  while  It  yins  evident  to  his  fellow- 
worfcei's  that  he  was  declined  to  take  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  work  of  the  evangelii 
tion  of  this  fountry. 

From  Paohuca  he  went  to  other  charges, 
nutil  he  was  appointed  postorof  our  leading 
congregation  in  the  eity  of  Mexico.  During 
this  Ave  years'  pastorate  he  grew  (ntellectu- 
ftUy  and  spiritually,  and  came  to  be  a  recog- 
nized leader  among  our  native  workers. 
While  pastor  here  he  was  also  appointed 
assistant  editor  of  our  Mexico  Clirietiau  Ad- 


,  vocale,  and  su  well  fitted  the  place  that  Uie 
prineipaliTspoiisibilityrortheeomluctof  the 
paper  has  been  longaiuee  handed  over  to  liioi. 
In  Junnaiy,  1S37,  he  was  appniiih-d  prv- 
sidhig  elder  of  tlie  Mountaiu  District,  re- 
miniiig  hi.s  n-sideace  in  the  city,  so  us  to  be 
able  [()  roaduci  his  editorial  work.  la  1896 
he  att« tided  the  Oeoeral  Conffrenoe  at 
Ctcreland  as  reserve  delegate,  and  his  eitl- 
I  torlal  corpespKindenee  showed  how  fully  he 
I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  and  how  thoroughly 
I  he  ranie  to  nppreclftte  our  great  country  oud 
our  great  Methodism. 

Bi-otherValderrama,  with  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  English,  would  be  iho  peer  of  Ihe 
rank  and  Hie  in  any  home  Conferencie.  He 
Is  just  coming  into  the  prime  of  lifo,  and  it 
U  hoppfl  that  he  may  lie  spared  many  long 
years  to  honor  God  and  the  Church  of  hia 
choice  in  thla  land. 


THE  NEW  DISTRICT  OF  THE  SOITH  INDIA  CONFERENCE. 


BV  REV,  OEOROE  K.  GtlJJKB,  : 

'T'HE  Oodavcry  District  of  the  South  In-  j  must  be  done  on  horseback  or  in  mi  ox- 
^  dia  Conference  covers  an  area  roughly  cart  innocent  of  springs,  mostly  over  rough 
estimated  at  thirty-flve  thousand  stjuure  rouds,  in  some  places  over  st<;ep  hills,  acrose 
miles,  wilh  I  wide  rivers,  and  through  dense  jungles  in- 
a  popu  1  a- '  tested  with  tiger,  bear,  and  olhei'  wild  ani- 
tionofnear-   miiU. 

lylhreemil-j  All  the  way  from  Baipur,  nt  the  northern 
lions,  made  j  end,  down  to  YcUandu,  at  the  southern  ex- 
iip  largely  I  tremity  of  the  district,  wo  are  the  only  Chris- 
r>  r  U  i  n  il  11 .  tian  Mission.  In  the  providence  of  Ood  we 
low  east^is  have  licen  led  to  enter  and  take  possession 
and  of  abo-  of  this  siugularly  interesting  and  long-neg- 
riginea,  and  leeted  region ;  but  what  arc  we  among  so 
includes  the   many? 

following  At  Ycllaudu,  the  center  of  the  Decern 
circuits;  Mining  Company's  collieries,  our  mission- 
Haipur  Cen-  ary.  Rev.  C.  B.  Ward,  occupies  tXif  field  with 
trul  Prov-  a  small  but  loyal  force  of  native  preachers. 
iiice»i,  Jag-  In  theseforest wildsofancleot Telinganawa 
dalpurfcap-  have  a  thriving  native  church.  Hero  also, 
ital  of  Boa-  since  the  year  before,  thirty-seven  have  been 
tar  State),  baplized  and  added  to  the  church. 
BIroncba  iCentral  Provinces),  and  Tellandu  At  Jagdulpitr,  with  its  tine  sanitariumlike 
iNizam'a  Domlnionsi.  These  circuits  are  climate,  we  have  as  j-ct  no  missionary, 
widely  si'paratcd,  but  each  one  constitutes  devout  Methodist  layman,  while  attending 
an  important  base  of  operations.  From  to  other  duties,  holds  the  fort  along  with  a 
Haipur  to  Jtigdalpur  Is  two  hundred  miles ;  couple  of  native  preachers.  Here,  at  a  vi^ 
from  there  to  Slronnha  is  one  hundred  and  j  lage  twenty-flve  miles  off,  are  several  in- 
sixty  miles ;  and  thence  to  Yellandu  is  one  quirers  who,  by  the  time  this  article  appears 
hundred  and  twenty  mites.  in  print,  will  have  been  baptized. 

Railways    are   an    unknown  quantity  in  |     AtSironcha,  on  tliePranhita  River,a  mile' 
these  Irncts  of  country,  hence  all  traveling  i  or  two  above  its  Junction  with  the  Godavery, 
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Miss  L.  E.  Bluckmar  of  the  Woman's  For-  themselves  Satnamlat,  or  followers  of  the 
eip^n  Missionary  Society  is  our  only  mission-  true  name.  They  profess  to  be  theists,  have 
ury.  Hei-e  we  ought  to  have,  if  possible,  a  renounced  idolatry,  claim  to  abstain  from  all 
medical  missionary,  a  maiTied  man  full  of  intoxicants,  and  are  an  interesting  and  acces- 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  !  sible  people,  engaged  chiefly  in  tillingthesoil. 

At  Raipur,  the  headquarters  of  the  dis- ,  Among  them  are  a  large  number  of  in- 
trict  (into  which  place  we  have  been  thrust  quirers.  Some  of  these  eagerly  ask  us  for 
of  God),  we  have  a  missionary'  in  the  person  i  baptism.  It  is  possible  to  baptize  not  less 
of  the  writer.  In  view  of  the  numerous  open-  than  a  hundred  this  year,  but  we  hesitate  to 
ings  in  every  direction  in  this  sinp:le  circuit  make  the  attempt,  situated  as  we  are,  with- 
he  ought  to  have  at  least  two  trusty  native  :  out  money,  and  therefore  without  workers, 
helpers  at  once.    At  present  the  missionary  They  are  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  people. 


is  single-handed. 

The  Raipur  ziln,  or  government  adminis- 
trative district  of  the  Chatisgarh  division 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  has  a  population. 


and  if  received  would  need  to  \ye  placed  un- 
der proper  pastoral  or  subpastoral  care. 

Truly  "  the  field  is  white  already  unto  har- 
vest," and  we  are  looking  to  the  Lord  of  the 


in  round  numbers,  of  nine  hundred  thou- j  harvest  to  come  to  our  relief  speedily.  We 
sand  souls,  of  whom  three  hundred  thou-  j  know  not  how,  but  in  some  way  of  other  we 
sand  are  Chainars,  low-caste  folk,  who  style  !  believe  he  surely  will. 


METHODISM  IX  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 

BY  REV.  n.  MOLLER. 

IN  January,  1870,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  ;  prayer  and  labor  the  minister  was  allowed  to 
Committee  in  London  sent  Brother  D ,  j  give  an  address  for  specially  invited  guests 

one  of  its  German  ministers,  to  Vienna,  who  ,  under  the  following  conditions :  "  He  must 
began  quietly  but  perseveringly  to  spread  j  give  his  theme  in  writing  to  the  *  Statthal- 
the  Gospel  light  in  this  beautiful  capital. !  terei,*  and  pay  a  tax  of  one  florin  for  every 
After  eighteen  months  of  hard  labor  the  meeting.**  These  hard  and  pressing  circum- 
fi rst  member  was  received  on  trial,  and  at  stances  i-emained  till  1887,  so  that  the  preach- 
the  close  of  1871  ten  members  were  reported,  ing  hall  must  be  given  up  as  useless  and  the 
Public  meetings  were  an  utter  impossibility  '  faithful  few  came  together  for  prayer  and 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  the  preacher*s  worship  in  the  minister's  drawing-room, 
study  was  the  little  chapel  where  the  few  Nobody  Ijesides  the  "invited,**  and  no  child 


assembled. 
When,  in  1876,  Brother  Beutenmttller  took 


under  fourteen  years  of  age,  even  if  it  was 
registered  as  a  "  Methodist,**  was  allowed  to 


charge  of  the  work  the  society  counted  eight  be  present  at  the  service.    Thus  the  work 
members.     Brother  BeutenmUller  tried  to  was  quietly  done  till  1889. 


hold  small  conventicles  in  private  rooms  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  but  everywhere 


During  this  period  a  change  of  ministers 
took  place.  Brother  Bosch  being  the  succes- 


the  rooms  were  closed  for  the  Gospel  after  a  sor  of  Brother  RGck.  Circumstances  altered 
short  time.  In  1880  he  left  to  his  successor  |  greatly  in  1890.  In  this  year  the  providence 
a  church  of  twenty-five  members.  of  our  Lord  sent  to  our  services  a  noble 

For  the  next  three  years  one  public  meet- '  lady,  who  was  eagerly  seeking  the  peace  of 
ing  was  allowed  every  week,  but  in  this  her  soul,  and  she  found  the  Pearl  of  great 
everything  must  be  avoided  which  showed  !  price  in  the  little  Methodist  church.  Imme- 
the  character  of  a  divine  service— no  sing- '  diately  she  cast  in  her  lot  with  these  people 
ing,  no  prayer,  no  amen,  only  an  address,  and  began  with  great  enthusiasm  to  do  all 
Other  small  religious  meetings  could  only  sorts  of  Gospel  work.  In  her  own  house  she 
be  held  with  persons  '*  personally  known  to  opened  a  Sunday  school  which  has  been  a 
the  minister  and  personally  invited  by  him.*'  i  great  success  to  this  day.  She  founded  a 
Some  of  the  members  died  and  some  retired,  children's  home,  where  fourteen  girls,  or- 
and  in  1883  we  find  a  Methodist  flock  con-  phans  or  children  of  poor  or  degraded  fam- 
sisting  of  sixteen  members  only.  ilies,  are  educated  under  the  supervision  of 

In  1884  all  these  meetings  were  prohibited  I  a  Methodist  deaconess.  She  began  a  mis- 
by  the  magistrates ;   but  after  months  of  i  sion  among  the  postmen,  which,  alas,  was 
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soon  forbidden;  and  on  February  3,  1891,  we  appointed  a  Bohemian  agent  to  work 
the  day  on  which,  one  hundred  years  before,  among  the  Bohemians  and  Slovaks,  and  this 
John  Wesley  died,  a  very  fine  house,  work  also  was  very  successful.  **  Thus  the 
situated  in  the  beautiful  center  of  Vienna,  word  of  the  Lord  grew  and  prevailed.** 
was  given  to  the  Methodist  Church  for  Into  all  this  life  and  joy  of  the  society  there 
chapel  and  parsonage  by  this  noble  lady—  came  in  April,  1896,  like  a  lightning  from  the 
her  excellency  Baroness  von  Langenau.  In  unclouded  sky,  a  decree  of  the  magistrate 
the  same  year  the  first  Wesleyan  deacon-  renewing  the  prohibition  of  1891,  forbidding 
esses  began  their  quiet  work  of  nursing  the  me  by  penalty  to  preach  and  to  work  as  a 
fiicR  and  caring  for  the  poor,  they  also  being  Methodist  preacher.  Even  "  household  serv- 
provided  for  with  food  and  lodgings  by  the  ices  "  were  forbidden.  What  was  to  be  done 
baroness.  This  state  of  things  was  too  good  now  ?  We  appealed  to  the  magistrate,  to  the 
to  last  long  in  dark  Austria.  Statthalterei,  even  to  the  Ministerium  for 

On  December  13,  1891,  a  decree  of  the  ,  Cult  and  Religion,  but  it  was  of  no  avail, 
magistrates  i)rohibited  every  sort  of  Metho-  More  fervently  we  appealed  to  the  Lord  our 
dist  work  in  Vienna  by  penalty  as  "ini-  God  in  heaven,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart 
moral,  and  therefore  unlawful."  What  was  of  the  king;  "as  the  rivers  of  water,  he 
the  cause  of  this  proccMlure  ?  In  a  little  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.**  And 
Methodist  pamphlet  which  had  come  to  the  he  heard  our  prayers  and  granted  our  re- 
hands  of  the  officials  the  Romish  **  mass  '*   quest. 

was  denounced,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  I  For  twelve  months  we  waited  for  Goers 
an  immoral  assault  against  the  holy  and  ac- ,  gracious  answer,  and  all  the  while  we 
knowledged  Catholic  State  Church.  Eveiy  worked  on  "with  fear  and  trembling.**  On 
effort  to  have  this  decree  withdrawn  seemed  every  Sunday,  when  we  worshiped  together, 
fruitless,  and  for  fifteen  months  the  society  our  numbers,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances, 
was  not  allowed  to  assemble  for  worship  in  ever  increasing,  we  thought  it  might  be 
its  own  beautiful  little  chapel,  but  secretly  the  last  opportunity.  But  by  the  favor  of 
assembled  in  a  back  room  of  Baroness  Lan- '  a  very  high  imperial  official  who  was,  as  we 
genau*s  house,  this  lady  proving  herself  a  believe,  God*s  servant  in  this  matter,  we 
real  mother  of  the  flock  in  this  time  of  per- 1  were  not  disturbed.  We  even  opened  a  new 
secution.  During  this  period  of  pressure  hall  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  the  so- 
no  member  pro  red  unfaithful ;  they  all  were  ciety  grew  wonderfully, 
true  to  God  and  Methodism.  i     In  April,  1897,  we  received  a  document 

In  1893  Brother  Rosch  opened  the  preach-  from  the  magistrate  by  which  the  prohibi- 
ing  hall  again  for  divine  service,  notwith-  tion  of  1891  was  annulled  and  liberty  granted 
standing  the  still  existing  prohibition,  and  to  go  on  with  our  work  under  certain  legal 
certainly  it  was  God's  answer  to  many  prayers  restrictions  which  are  no  great  hindrance  to 
from  many  lands  that  had  gone  up  to  his  us.  In  the  tlianksgiviug  service  we  held 
throne  of  grace  for  the  persecuted  Ciiris-  after  that  seventeen  persons  gave  in  their 
tians,  that  the  services  could  be  held  undis-  names  for  members  of  our  church, 
turbed  till  April,  1896.  When  Dr.  Rosch  left  Since  that  day  we  have  become  (in  July, 
Vienna  in  1895  he  left  a  society  of  fifty-eight  1897)  a  Methodist  Episcopal  society  to- 
members.  gether  with  all  the  German  Wesleyans,  and 

In  September,  1895,  the  writer  of  this  took  Vienna  now  belongs  to  the  Berlin  District 
charge  of  the  work,  the  conditions  still  being  of  the  North  Germany  Conference, 
the  above  described.  No  Metho<list  work  Last  Julv  a  second  minister  was  stationed 
was  allowed  in  Vienna,  yet  we  sang,  and  here.  In  September  we  began  work  in  three 
prayed,  and  preached  in  our  services  as  if  new  parts  of  the  town  in  the  German  and 
we  were  in  the  land  of  liberty.  On  Children's  Bohemian  language,  and  our  halls  and 
Day,  Octol)er,  1895,  a  gracious  outpouring  of ,  preaching  places  are  filled  on  Sunday  and 
the  Spirit  began,  which  is  still  working.  In  week  days,  often  to  overflowing. 
November,  1895,  we  held  the  twenty-flfth  Since  Jime,  1897,  our  society  increased 
anniversary  of  the  church,  and  when  during  seventy  members,  and  life  and  progress  Js 
the  wintt»r  our  preaching  hall  proved  too  seen  in  every  department  of  our  work, 
small  for  the  congregations  we  enlarged  it.  Financially  also  our  members  do  splen- 
all  this  being  done  while  Methodist  work  '  didly.  Baroness  Langenau  was  and  is  the 
was  forbidden  in  Vienna!    In  March,  1896,  |  great  helper  of  the  minister,  willing  to  do  all 
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fihe  can  to  further  the  work.  Every  week  i  preached  the  Gospel  there  ten  times  in  five 
we  have  ten  German  meetings,  four  for  the  ;  days  to  numerous  congregations,  Chnstians 
Bohemians,  one  for  Slovaks.  AVe  now  have  and  Jews,  one  of  the  State  Church  pastors 
one  hundred  and  thirty -six  members,  two  giving  me  his  hall  for  that  purpose.  With 
Sunday  schools  with  over  two  hundred  chil-  God's  and  the  Church's  help  I  intend  to 
dren,  thi-ee  choii-s  which  sing  their  songs  in  ,  o|>en  regular  work  among  the  Hungarians 
every  servicer  on  Sunday,  and  our  influence   as  soon  as  possible. 


reaches  more  than  eight  hundred  souls. 

In  January  last  I  visited  the  beautiful  and 
thriving  ctipital  of  Hungary,  Buda|>est,  and 


Pray  for  Austria-Hungary  and  its  mil- 
lions, that  they  may  l)e  brought  to  the  Gos- 
pel light. 


CHILI)   LIFE   IN  MEXICO. 

COME  with  me  on  a  journey  to  the  warm  j  baby  warm,  not  even  a  piece  of  blanket  for 
sui>ny  southland  of  Mexico.  As  we  j  covering,  poor  little  thing! 
walk  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks  of ;  In  some  houses  I  have  seen  the  baby 
the  cities  you  will  see  some  chilfii-en  beauti-  swinging  in  what  is  called  a  hammock, 
iully  dressed,  carrying-elegant  French  dolls,  \  Tliis  consists  of  a  frame  made  of  four  boards 
riding  expensive  bicycles,  or  playing  with  fastened  together  at  the  corners,  to  the  bot- 
other  costly  toys.  But  see  how  many  more  tom  of  which  is  loosely  nailed  a  piece  of 
of  the  children  are  in  rags,  their  feet  bare,  strong  cloth,  which  is  allowed  to  sag  slightly 
faces  and  hands  dirty,  hair  unkept,  and  so  in  the  middle.  Short  ropes  are  tied  to  the 
hungry  that  they  will  run  to  pick  up  any ,  four  corners,  meeting  about  two  feet  above 
piece  of  bread  or  bit  of  fruit  that  is  thrown  |  the  center,  whei-e  they  are  all  fastened  to  a 
in  the  street.  It  is  with  these  children  of  the  long  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  rafters 
poor  I  wish  to  make  you  acquainted  to-day.  i  overhead.    Often  the  smallest  child  in  the 

Lot  us  visit  them  in  their  homos.  Be  care-  j  family  is  seen  swinging  this  boxlike  cradle, 
ful  where  you  step,  for  there  is  much  mud  ;  On  tlie  street  the  women  generally  carry 
and  dirt!  What  smells!  th^y  almost  make  |  their  babies  8trapi>ed  tight  to  the  back  in 
one  sick!  Look  into  that  doorway.  You  ,  the  folds  of  their  long  rebozo;  the  little 
see  a  small  yard,  where  pigs,  chickens,  cats,  head  and  legs  lx)b  up  and  down  till  I  have 
dogs,  and  babies  are  rolling  in  the  filth,  often  wondered  that  they  did  not  come  off. 
Each  of  the  rooms  you  see  oix^niug  into  the  Sometimes  baby  is  tied  with  equal  tightness 
yard  is  the  home  of  a  separate  family.  The  to  the  mother's  brojvst,  thus  leaving  the 
floors  are  of  beaten  earth,  and  nearly  always  hands  free  for  other  work, 
damp.  There  is  little  or  no  furniture.  A  i  The  children  early  learn  to  creep,  and  get 
straw  mat  serves  as  bed  and  a  roll  of  old  ;  into  everything.  They  are  taught  to  walk 
rags  for  pillow,  and  at  night  all  the  mem- '  »o  soon  that  many  become  bowlegged  or 
bers  of  the  family  sleep,  huddled  together,  '  even  lame.  Babies  are  allowed  to  eat  ever>'- 
inthe  same  clothes  worn  during  the  day.  '  thing-beans,  tortillas  dipped  in  chili  sauce, 
Thoirpot  animals  sleep  in  the  same  room  fruit  that  is  green  or  overripe,  and  even 
with  the  rest,  and  the  doors  are  closed  tight.  ;  ;>?'/<?»/^  »«  f?*^*^"  ^^^^^'  ^'*^^"  ^  ^'""^  ®' 
The  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  all  die  of  j  these  children  of  the  poor,  their  insufficient 
suffocation  before  morning.  j  clothing,   impropt^r  food,  and   the  filth  in 

At  mealtime  they  squat  on  the -ground  which  they  live,  not  to  mention  the  igno- 
around  the  little  charcoal  fire,  and  eat  out  of '  ranee  of  their  mothers,  my  wonder  is,  not 
the  two  or  three  dishes  in  which  the  food  thatsomany  thousands  of  them  die  in  infan- 
has  been  cooked.  \  cy,  but  that  any  live  and  grow  to  maturity. 

On  the  straw  mat,  among  some  rags,  is  !  Not  long  ago,  in  the  market  place,  I  saw  a 
lying  the  baby,  only  a  few  months  old.  How  woman  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  a  pile  of 
dirty!  It  looks  as  though  its  face  had  not  fresh  vegetables  to  sell.  Beside  her  sat  a 
been  washed  for  days— perhaps  it  never  had  !  mite  of  a  child  not  a  year  old.  It  had  a 
a  bath.  Its  clothes  are  just  pieces  of  old  ]  ragged  handkerchief  tied  about  its  head, 
-cloth  or  calico— a  little  shirt,  a  calico  waist,  while  a  little  shirt  that  came  only  to  its 
and  perhaps  an  old  apron  wrapped  about  its  knees,  and  a  calico  waist,  were  all  it  had  on, 
legs;  no  pretty  long  flannel  skirt  to  keep .  though  the  morning  was  cold  and  frosty.    I 
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watched  the  baby  a  minute— it  had  only 
three  or  four  teeth,  and  was  nibblinp^  a  crust 
of  bread.  Suddenly  it  grabbed  a  little 
earthen  pitcher  and  began  to  drink.  "What 
is  the  baby  drinking?  "  I  asked  the  mother. 
"Coffee  and  sugar,"  she  replied.  I  peeped 
into  the  pitcher;  there  was  no  milk  in  the 
coffee,  which  looked  black  and  strong,  but 
baby  seemed  to  like  it.  I  have  seen  that 
same  child  suck  an  onion  as  though  it  were 
sugar  candy,  and  eat  raw  carrots. 

Even  quite  small  children  have  to  work. 
One  day  I  saw  a  woman  carrying  a  big 
basket  on  her  back.  It  must  have  been 
heavy,  as  she  had  to  grasp  it  with  both 
hands,  and  so  could  not  lead  her  child,  a  lit- 
tle girl  only  two  years  old,  who  trudged  by 
her  side,  also  carrying  a  bundle  on  her  little 
back.  **  Mamma,  mamma,  I  am  tired ;  it  is 
so  heavy,"  she  was  saying.  "Yes,  but 
hurry,  and  we  will  soon  be  there,"  replied 
the  mother,  and  on  they  went. 

Children  of  seven  or  eight  have  to  take 
care  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Even  those  not  more  than  five  or  six  will  be 
seen  carrying  babies  so  heavy  that  they  can 
barely  stagger  along  under  the  burden. 

The  girls  in  the  home  have  to  grind  the 
com  for  tortillas  (corn  cakes\  carry  water, 
and  help  in  other  ways.  The  boys  also  have 
their  tasks,  which,  however,  they  shirk  as 
often  as  possible  and  waste  their  time  in 
gambling,  which  they  seem  to  like  better 
than  anything  else. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  no 
schools,  and  the  children  grow  up  without 
learning  how  to  read  and  write,  but  they 
soon  learn  how  to  lie  and  steal  and  to  con- 
sider it  more  honorable  to  beg  than  to  work, 
to  be  lazy  and  dirty,  and  to  drink  pulque ^ 
which  makes  them  drunk  and  stupid.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  not  very  obedient  to  their 
parent  -or  to  anyone  else,  for  that  matter. 
They  often  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
seem  to  be  always  trying  to  do  all  the  harm 
or  mischief  they  can  to  others.  But  there  are 
some  among  these  children  of  the  poor  who 
are  kind, patient,  happy,  loving  little  "help- 
ers," just  such  as  we  find  in  other  lands. 

What  do  they  play  ?  Boys  have  marbles 
and  tops,  and  the  "  cup  and  ball,"  similar  to 
that  filayed  by  the  little  Eskimos,  only  the 
Mexican  way  seems  simpler.  The  ball  is 
attached  by  a  string,  and  the  boys  try  to 
throw  it  so  as  to  catch  it  on  either  the  point 
or  cup  end  of  the  stick.  Mimic  bullfight- 
ing is  a  great  amusement.    One  boy  acts  as 


"  bull,"  the  others  wave  red  handkerchiefs 
or  blankets  before  the  "  bull  "  to  anger  him, 
then  he  darts  one  way  or  another  to  cutch 
his  tormentors.  On  the  ranches  lassoing  is 
a  great  sport.  Little  boys  of  four  begin  by 
catching  the  cat  or  dog  with  a  rope  that  has 
a  long,  open  slip-knot.  Tabby  starts  to  run, 
but  the  boy  throws  the  rope,  and  pussy  is 
fast  by  the  leg  or  neck.  Chickens,  goats, 
calves,  and  colts  afford  the  boys  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  practice,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Mexicans  become  so  skillful  with  the 
lariat.  The  girls  play  house  and  doll  as  do 
little  girls  the  world  over. 

One  day  I  saw  some  people  coming  up  the 
street.  First  there  was  a  boy  about  four- 
teen years  old,  carrying  on  his  head  a  long, 
nan'ow  pine  box,  painted  blue,  with  white 
stripes  and  crosses.  Two  m'en  followed  the 
boy,  and  after  them  came  another  man,  car- 
rying on  his  head  a  table  covered  w^ith  a 
white  cloth  and  strewn  with  flowers.  On 
the  table  lay  the  body  of  a  little  girl  about 
seven  years  old,  dressed  in  white,  a  wreath 
of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  a  bouquet  in  her 
hand.  Last  came  two  women  and  a  girl. 
Can  you  guess  where  they  were  going?  To 
the  cemetery.  The  little  girl  was  dead,  and 
they  preferred  to  carry  her  that  way.  At 
the  cemetery  the  bo<ly  would  be  put  into  the 
coffin,  and  the  flowers  strewn  over  the 
grave.  That  custom  is  not  so  common  now 
as  it  used  to  be,  but  can  be  seen  in  some 
places  still.  Sometimes  cohetes  (or  rockets) 
are  flred  off  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery— for 
what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  unless 
it  be  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits. 

For  example,  on  St.  John's  Day  the  little 
boys  are  all  dressed  like  soldiers ;  on  the  Day 
of  the  Dead  innumerable  toys  are  on  sale  in 
the  plazas,  representing  death,  the  devil, 
skeletons,  skulls,  coffins,  etc.,  and  even  the 
candies  and  cakes  are  made  in  the  same 
hideous  shapes.  The  Saturday  following 
Good  Friday  fireworks  representing  Judas 
are  hung  across  the  street,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
are  exploded,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
children. 

Mexico  is  a  strange  land,  and  many  are 
its  lights  and  shadows.  To  us  it  seems  as 
though  the  American  boy  and  girl  have  a 
more  joyou^  existence— far  more  for  which 
to  be  thankful  than  they  ever  dream  of. 
There  is  more  reel  sunshine  in  their  lives 
than  can  be  found  anywhere  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  this  fair  southland.— IT.  t/L 
Broion^  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


(319) 
A  YEAR  IN  ARGENTINA. 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  SHANK,  D.D. 

1SET  sail  from  New  York  December  20, '  lytypeof  Christianity  with  which  it  had  been 
1865,  in  the  bark  Volant,  and  aiTived  in '  threatened. 
Buenos  Ay  res  March  1,  1866,  after  a  voyage  While  exhausted  with  the  labors  of  this 
of  seventy  days.  My  return  was  rendered  revival  meeting  I  was  sent  out  into  the 
necessary  on  account  of  failing  health  within  country  to  explore  the  regions  south  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres.  This  journey  comprised 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  sea  captain  was  persuaded  eleven  hundred  miles  of  travel,  seven  hun- 
to  give  me  passage  home,  though  with  great  dred  and  fifty  of  which  were  on  horseback 
reluctance,  as  he  thought  he  would  have  a  '  and  accomplished  within  a  little  more  than 
funeral  at  sea.  We  set  sail  on  January  15,  thirty  days.  The  region  explored  extended 
1867,  and  arrived  in  Boston  after  a  voyage  to  three  hundred  miles  south  of  the  capital 
of  fifty-four  days,  arriving  March  10.  ,  city,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  inland  for 

While  connected  w^ith  our  South  America  ;  about  fifty  miles.  We  found  a  sufficient 
Mission  my  labors  were  first  as  assistant  number  of  English-speaking  people  to  form 
pastor  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  sup>erintendent  a  good  circuit,  which  we  organized,  and 
of  the  Mission  being  Rev.  Dr.  Goodfellow.  took  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  a  pas- 
From  July  13  to  August  1  I  made  a  journey  tor,  who  was  immediately  sent  upon  the 
through  a  portion  of  the  country  adjacent  to   charge. 

Buenos  Ayres,  inspecting  our  work  and  or- 1     During  this  journey  I  slept  in  mud  houses 
ganizing  a  country  class.    I  then  resumed   with  thatched  roof  and  ground  floor,  and 


labor  in  the  city  and  began  to  hold  prayer 
meetings  at  the  homes  of  our  people. 


lived   chiefly  upon    meat  in  places  where 
neither  bread,  vegetables,  nor  fruit  could  be 


The  outcome  was  a  series  of  revival  meet-  obtained.  One  day's  journey  of  sixty-three 
ings  of  three  weeks' duration,  the  first  of  the  miles  on  horseback,  while  in  an  exhausted 
kind  ever  held  in  that  city,  and  though  we  condition,  was  the  straw  which  broke  the 
were  much  criticised  at  first  by  our  English  back  of  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and 
brethren  who  had  imbibed  a  great  prejudice  the  only  alternative  was  to  return  home  and 
against  the  **  excesses  "  of  revival  meetings  spend  years  in  recruiting  my  health, 
in  the  United  States,  which  they  had  never  Though  leaving  the  work  with  deep  re- 
witnessed,  the  amount  of  good  done  soon  gret  we  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of 
disarmed  all  prejudice,  and  with  a  goodly  knowing  that  during  those  brief  months  the 
number  of  souls  converted  and  the  church  forces  of  spiritual  life  which  had  been  set  in 
greatly  revived  the  cause  took  on  new  life,  motion  previously  through  the  agency  of 
From  that  day  our  church  in  Buenos  Ayres  .  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lore,  and  which  were  well- 
has  been  characterized  by  a  vital  spiritual  i  nigh  crushed,  were  again  brought  to  the 
life.  It  was  during  these  days  that  the  Mis-  front  and  have  been  a  great  power  for  good 
sion  took  on  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  world-  i  during  all  the  years. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 


FEMALEedacation  is  beig^inningto  receive  very  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  leaders  of  thoaght 
among  the  Chinese,  esi)ecially  at  the  open  ports  in 
China  where,  of  coarse,  foreigrn  inflaence  is  most 
strongly  felt.  As  is  well  known,  girls  are  not  taught 
to  read  in  China,  it  being  thought  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  money.  But  the  influence  of  foreigners  in 
China  is  having  a  powerful  effect  in  correcting  this 


with  which  to  erect  buildings,  employ  teachers,  and 
provide  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution. 
In  December  last  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these 
Chinese  gentlemen  gave  a  dinner  to  about  fifty  for- 
ei^  ladies — consuls*  wives,  missionary  ladies,  and 
others.  They  desired  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and 
secure  their  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school  on  a  modem  plan  for  the  education  of  Chinese 


erroneous  view.    The  leading  Chinese  in  some  places  .  young  ladies.     Miss  Howe,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 


are  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  In  Shanghai,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  officials  have  united  to  form 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  girls  and  young  women.  They 
propose  to  raise  by  volniitnry  subscriptions  money 


pal  Central  China  Mission,  has  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  it.  This  is  a  moet  important  forward  move- 
ment, and  shows,  almost  more  than  anything  else, 
the  influence  that  foreign  ideas,  as  represented  by  the 
mtfli^c^iariesj  af^  eMeriiug  in  China  to-day.— Dr.  A, 
P.  Birker^  in  Review  €f  Misnon*. 
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TroiNGS  FROM  MISSION   FIELDS. 


The  Fooohow  Sohool  of  Theology. 

BY  REV.  N.  J.  PLUMB. 


Anyone  wishing  to  provide  for  the  support  of  one 
of  the  students  can  do  so  by  sending  each  year  the 
above-named  sum,  or  by  the  payment  of  four  han- 

AS  the  interest  in  foreign  missions  is  often  said  to  |  dred  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  sufficient 
be  in  proportion  to  the  information  possessed,  ■.  to  aid  a  student  through  his  course,  and  thus  secure 
1  have  been  requested  to  give  a  few  points  about  this  a  i>eri)etual  blessing  and  the  means  of  leading  many 
branch  of  our  work  and  its  needs.  souls  to  Christ. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  thirty  years,  and  ,  The  fourth  need  I  will  mention  is  another  foreigrn 
its  humble  origin,  growth,  and  itineration  prove  it  i  missionary  to  work  with  me  in  the  schooL  For- 
te be  of  good  Methodist  stock.  In  the  beginning  it  merly  the  different  members  of  the  Mission  took 
had  not  even  a  local  habitation ;  the  missionaries  |  turns  in  giving  Bible  exegesis,  but  with  the  large 
took  promising  yomigfmen  inlo  their  homes  and  per-  .  amount  of  other  work  and  smallness  of  our  number 
sonally  prepared  them  for  the  ministry.  Later,  a  !  this  is  now  impossible,  and  thus  the  work  falls  upon 
little  old  building,  once  used  for  a  boys'  boarding  |  the  shoulders  of  one  missionary.  Is  there  not  to  be 
school,  was  left  vacant,  and  the  school  was  estab-    found  a  young  man,with  a  good  education  and  theo- 


llshed  there,  and  each  ralssionarj'  gave  it  some  time 
— as  much  as  he  could  spare  from  his  otlier  duties. 
After  some  years  a  building  was  erected  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  Mission  Press,  Theological  School, 
and  Boys'  Boarding  School.    In  the  upper  rooms  of 


logical  training  and  imbued  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
who  will  consecrate  himself  to  this  work  ? 

\Vhen  Bishop  Ninde  was  called  from  the  pastorate 
to  work  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  there  was  a  de- 
bate in  his  mind  as  to  where  duty  lay.    Finally,  after 


this  building  the  little  "  School  of  the  Prophets  "  re-  j  looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  praying 
mained  for  many  years,  until  the  place  became  too  much  over  the  matter,  he  decided  for  the  educational 
strait  for  it,  and  two  years  ago  it  migrated  again—  '  work  ;  *'  for,"  said  he,  *'  the  work  of  preaching  is  not 
this  time  to  a  building  occupied  in  earlier  years  by  so  great  as  the  work  of  helping  to  make  preachers." 
the  Girls'  Boarding  School,  where  we  now  are.  .     Looking  at  the  work  he  has  accomplished,  can 

Each  succeeding  move  has  been  an  Improvement,  i  anyone  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  choice?  There  can 
but  our  present  accommodations  are  far  from  satis-  surely  be  no  nobler  calling  than  that  of  training 
factory,  as  It  is  necessary  to  crowd  forty  students  bright,  earnest  young  men,  and  preparing  them  to  go 
Into  twelve  rooms.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  fr^rth  as  efficient  soul-savers  in  a  land  where  millions 
conducive  to  comfort,  health,  or  the  best  results  In  on  every  hand  are  perishing  for  want  of  the  Bread  of 
school  work.  The  location  is  not  {^oml,  and  In  the  ,  Life  I  May  the  right  man  be  found  in  answer  to  this 
summer  months  the  heat  Is  Intense.  This  shows  our  pressing  call  to  *'  come  over  and  help  us  I  " 
first  great  need — that  of  a  new  location,  with  larger  |  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  who  is 
grounds  and  suitable  buildings.  i  Inclined  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  Bishop  Joyce 

Our  second  need  Is  that  of  a  library  and  proper  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  who  have  just  visited  Foo- 
outfit.  It  would  hardly  seem  credible  that  a  school  chow,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  Informa- 
could  have  been  so  long  In  existence  without  some-  tion  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  school, 
thing  of  a  valuable  library  of  valuable  books  of  ref-  Any  funds  contributed,  either  for  the  library  or 
erence  an<l  a  supply  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  support  of  students,  may  be  sent  through  the 
within  the  rt^ach  of  our  students,  and  yet,  owing  to  Missionary  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer,  150  Fifth 
the  lack  of  room  and  funds  for  their  purchase,  this  Avenue,  New  York  city.  Please  si>ecify  that  it  is 
has  been  the  case.  I  have  made  a  beginning,  how-  for  the  Foochow  Tlieologlcal  School,  and  for  what 
ever,  and  hope  for  the  aid  of  Interested  friends.  particular  object. 

Our  third  great  need  Is  scholarships.  These  young  Foochow,  April  12,  1S08. 
men  are  poor,  and  cannot  attend  school  for  a  number 
of  years  without  some  assistance.  This  is  not  an 
unusual  condition  even  In  America.  Arrangements 
are  made  so  that  nearly  everyone  preparing  for  the 
ministry  may.  If  necessary,  receive  assistance  of 
some  sort,  either  as  a  loan  or  as  a  gift. 

The  conditions  in  China  are  much  harder.  Many 
young  men  would  come  Into  the  school  and  prepare  i  It  Is  written  by  our  l>est  native  preacher,  and  accom- 
for  the  ministry  could  they  but  have  the  aid  of  fif- '  paniedby  a  picture  of  himself  and  family.  His  letter 
teen  dollars  a  year.  The  prospect  here  of  comfortable  closes  with  this  sentence  :  "  My  great  sorrow  Is  that 
salaries  after  entering  the  work  is  not  such  as  at  home,  my  wife  has  not  yet  believed  on  the  Lonl  for  salva- 
A  bare  support  is  all  our  men  can  expect,  and  the   tion." 


Kuano:  Wan  Shuen. 


BY  MRS.  E:<THEU  B.  LEWIS. 


IN  the  April,  1897,  number  of  The  Gospel  in  All 
Lax  IIS,  on  page  301,  is  a  letter  headed  as  above. 


burden  of  a  debt  at  the  Ixjginnlng,  with  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  n?pay  it,  would  be  a  great  drawback 
to  any  young  man  contemplating  entering  the  min- 
istry ;  hence  the  small  amount  paid  them  is  not  a 
loan,  but  a  gratuity. 


Mr.  Kuang,  though  himself  a  Christian,  had  mar- 
ried a  heathen,  because  in  the  beginning  of  our  work 
there  were  no  Christian  girls. 

Last  October  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  made  a  trip  to  Ho- 
cheo,  where  Mr.  Kuang  Is  stationed  as  pastor  of  our 


The  Chvistian  Village  of  Panahpore^  India. 
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church  in  that  city.    His  wife  seemed  little  less  in-  \ 
different  than  in  former  years,  but  we  were  able  to 
persuade  her  to  study  and  prepare  for  the  daily 
prayers. 

Now  Mr.  Kuang  Is  pastdr  in  this  important  city 
where  the  Gospel  has  never  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed before,  it  is  most  necessary  tliat  his  wife  l>e 
an  earnest  Christian  in  order  to  help  him  bring  the 
light  to  the  women  as  he  strives  to  do  to  the  men. 

We  were  very  pleased,  then,  at  our  next  \\tM  in 
December  to  find  that  not  only  had  she  been  study- 
ing, but  had  so  improved  that  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence recommended  her  for  baptism.  Accordingly 
on  Sabbath  morning  Mr.  I^wis  baptized  her,  and 
her  own  husband,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  received 
her  into  full  connection.  Both  of  them  looked  very 
happy,  and  when  1  said  to  Mr.  Knang,  "  You  are 
very  happy  to-day,"  he  replied,  **  Yes ;  I  am  com- 
plete to-day." 

His  prayers  and  ours  of  years  were  answered. 

Chungking,  April  11,  1898. 


The  Ohiistian  Village  of  Panahpoie,  Lidiai 

THE  land  was  purchased  from  government  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Johnson,  now  of  Jabalpore,  In  1869.  It 
consists  of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres,  is  situated  in 
Oudh  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sbahjehanpur. 
The  primary  object  was  to  provide  a  home  for  poor 
native  Christians  who,  because  of  their  becoming 
Christians,  were  driven  out  from  their  native  vil- 
laj^cs.  The  village  before  the  late  famine  had  a 
<'hri8rian  population  of  fully  four  hundred.  The 
lni^($i(>n  has  a  church,  a  pastor,  and  a  head  master's 
lioustf.  The  day  school  has  about  seventy  boys  and 
girls,  is  under  government  inspection,  and  may  be 
<allcd  a  primary  vernacular,  though  English  is  also 
taught. 

After  many  years  of  trial  and  a  large  expenditure 
of  mission  money  the  enterprise  was  considered  un- 
isi'Jsfactory.  The  mission  authorities  concluded  that 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned 
to  dispose  of  the  estate,  reserving  only  the  ground 
upon  which  the  church,  the  pastor's  and  school- 
master's houses  were  situate*!.  Providentially,  the 
purcluKser,  Mr.  A.  Powell,  of  Saharanpur,  is  a  kind- 
liearted,  noble,  Christian  man.  In  this  way  the  \il- 
lagers  have  not  felt  the  exchange  of  the  ownership 
as  they  no  doubt  would  have  under  diflferent  pur- 
chasing circumstances. 

After  a  space  of  more  than  two  years  the  action  of 
the  mission  has  been  amply  justified  not  only  when 
<<f)nsidered  from  a  financial,  but  also  from  a  spiritual 
standpoint.     I  speak  from  a  personal  knowledge 
"under  both  conditions.    Before  the  disposal  of  the 
estate  the  missionary,  when  visiting  the  village,  was 
postered  with  requests  for  settling  field  boundar)' 
disputt»s,  requests  for  seed  grain,  bails,  and  also  for  ' 
reduction  of  rent !    Should  these  various  requests  i 
not  be  granted  the  parties  making  them  felt  grieved  ; 
and  tliought  the  missionary  hard-hearted.    Now  this 
is  all  changed,  and  only  those  things  of  a  spiritual 
character  are  talked  of  and  considered. 

3 


About  the  middle  of  March  the  presiding  elder 
and  his  wife  and  your  correspondent  and  his  wife 
paid  what  might  be  called  an  official  visit  to  the 
vil!:»ge.  Previously  a  four  days'  mela  was  con- 
templated, but  afterward  it  was  thought  best  to 
limit  the  meetings  to  two  days  in  the  village  church. 
The  presiding  elder,  as  is  his  custom  when  officially 
visiting  the  churches,  went  in  for  a  regular  field  day 
of  services,  dividing  the  day  into  two  sessions  of 
about  three  hours  each.  Variety,  which  is  called  the 
**  spice  of  life,"  prevented  anything  in  the  form  of 
monotony.  The  Epworth  League  had  its  place  in 
the  meetings.  A  very  fine  program  was  arranged 
and  effectively  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  young  people  of  a  more 
classical  town  than  this  native  Christian  village, 
located  in  the  very  center  of  an  Indian  jungle. 

In  all  the  services  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  manifested.  Two  weeks  afterward 
your  correspondent  and  his  family,  Mrith  the  pastor 
of  the  Boys'  Orphanage,  paid  a  second  visit  Meet- 
ings were  arranged  for  Saturday  morning  and  even- 
ing. On  Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock  Children's 
Day  was  held.  Tlie  village  church  was  nicely  deco- 
rated with  fiowers  from  the  jungle  and  also  from  Mr. 
Powell's  beautiful  fiower  garden.  The  church  was 
crowded.  The  young  people  had  happy  faces.  The 
regular  program  for  Children's  Day  was  fully  ob- 
served. The  young  people  did  their  parts  well. 
After  the  Children's  Day  an  old-fashioned  love  feast 
was  held,  in  which  regular  heart  experiences  were 
told  in  regular  old-fashioned  Methodist  style.  The 
Sunday  services  tenuiuated  with  preaching  and  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  evidently 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.—^.  B.^  in 
Indian  Witnean. 


The  Heed  of  MissioDaries  in  India. 

DR.  T.  J.  SCOTT  writes  from  Bareilly  to  the  Imlian 
Witness:  '*  How  are  we  to  get  more  foreign  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field?  The  veteran  corps  is  being 
mustered  out.  Seven  stations  less  in  the  North  India 
Conference  are  held  by  foreign  members  than  for- 
merly. Three  cases  of  sad  incompetency  within  fif- 
teen months  in  this  Conference  among  native 
ministers  show  that  responsibility  may  be  trans- 
ferred too  soon.  Besides,  is  it  a  time  to  permit  de- 
pletion with  such  an  immense  base  to  hold  ?  "NVhat 
need  of  men  all  over  our  field  I  " 

"Too  many  men  are  holding  double  positions. 
Two  professors  with  full  duty  in  our  theological 
school  are  preachers  in  charge,  one  of  them  on  an 
appointment  thirty  miles  away  across  country. 
Many  illustrations  of  the  same  kind  could  be  given, 
and  *  the  plot  thickens'  every  year. 

**  Why  is  this  not  urged  more  strenuously  through 
Finance  Committee,  Annual  Conference,  and  Cen- 
tral Conference  appeals  ?  This  is  the  problem  on  us 
to-day.  The  great  battle  with  paganism  and  Islam 
is  only  beginning.  We  must  not  imagine  grreat  vic- 
tories won  when  the  mighty  battle  is  hardly  well 
joined.    We  must  cry  aload  and  not  let  the  home 
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Chinese  Dedication  of  One  Tenth  to  God, 


Church  slumber.   Wc  iu»ed  as  recruits  Xho  prettbtUeroi 
more  than  the  ipi^a^ptti. 

"Tlie  victories  of  North  India  were  won  before  we 
had  missionary  episcopacy  or  Goucher  Schools, 
mnch  as  these  have  done  for  us.  The  real  cause  was 
in  the  honest,  hard  work  of  elders  lilce  Thoburn, 
Parker,  Johnson,  Mansell,  Wilson,  Knowlcs,  Hos- 
kinSf  and  others,  not  to  mention  grrand  men  of 
younger  years.  We  need  to  be  far  more  earnest 
about  recruiting  this  corps.  The  money,  too,  will 
oomc  when  the  pressing  need  of  the  men  is  made  to 
appear. 


»» 


Ohineie  Dedication  cf  One  Tenth  to  QocL 

REV.  W.  A.  MAIN  writes  from  China:  '*  At  a 
recent  conference  of  Christian  workers  at  Ku- 
cheng  city  for  prayer  and  counsel  Dr.  J.  H.  Worley 
preached  a  sermon  on  tithing,  setting  forth  clearly 
and  forcibly  God's  right  and  claim  to  a  tenth  of  one's 
income.  The  piKjple  were  asked  to  think  and  pray 
about  it,  and  when,  in  a  following  service,  a  tithing 
pledge  was  prcsente<l,  and  those  who  would  willingly 
sign  it  were  requested  to  do  so,  there  was  a  grand 
rush,  the  people  fairly  crowding  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  to  register  their  names.  On  counting  the 
names  it  was  found  that  there  were  two  hundred 
signatures.  On  the  list  are  the  names  of  twenty-four 
native  preachers— all  that  were  pi*esent.  The  list  also 
includes  a  number  of  teachers,  students,  business 
and  laboring  men. 

**  On  returning  to  their  charges  the  preachers  are 
all  expecting  to  present  the  subject  to  their  people, 
and  as  they  Iwcome  willing  to  tiihe  their  income 
their  names  will  be  sent  into  Kucheng  city  and  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  *  tenth  legion.'  The  depth 
of  consecration  in  this  dedication  of  one  tenth  by 
these  preacliers  is  better  realized  if  it  is  remembereil 
that  their  averaure  yearly  Income  is  about  thirty  dol- 
lars— a  salary  so  scant  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
provide  sufficient  food  and  clothing  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

"  Yet  with  faith  in  (lOd  they  bravely  and  joyfully 
take  this  step  and  pledge  the  tenth  of  their  incomes 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Previous  to  the  meeting 
here  referred  to  the  subscriptions  taken  for  pastors' 
support  on  the  Kucheng  District  were  more  than 
double  what  they  were  for  the  previous  year.  Now, 
with  this  new  impetus  to  Christian  giving,  greater 
atlvances  than  ever  will  be  made  along  the  line  of 
self-support,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  very  short 
time  most  of  our  old  work  will  be  entirely  self- 
supporting." 

Tribute  to  Phoebe  Rowe. 

DR.  J.  E.  SCOTT,  riKtlw  Rowe's  presiding  elder, 
writes ;  *'  The  telegram  rcachwl  nu*  at  Muttra 
April  14,  *  Phd'be  went  Imnie  at  midnight.'  She 
was  always  cheerful,  pleasant,  j<>yous.  Neither 
demonstrative  nor  extravagant  in  her  religious  ex- 
perieih'e,  she  yet  had  that  whieh  told  all  who  knew 
her  tluit  she  lived  the  ra<liant  solar  life.  She  was  a 
true  deaconess. 


''  How  gooil  and  pleasant  it  must  have  been  to 

her,  who  for  so  many  years  really  had  no  home  liere» 

I  to  reach  and  sit  down  to  rest  in  *  the  home  over 

;  there.'    Jt  was  not  her  plan  to  have  her  home  on 

earth.    Hbe  was  other-worldly.  ' 

*'  She  went  home  at  midnight,  but  not  to  midnight. 
It  was  midnight  over  Naini's  lake  and  over  hill  and 
plain,  and  a  dark  hour  to  weeping  friends,  to  th© 
thousands  of  natives  who  knew  and  loved  her,  and 
to  the  Church  in  India,  which  could  ill  spare  h*rr. 
Why  she  should  be  taken  now  is  covered  with 
midnight  darkness.  We  only  know  that  she  waa 
taken  out  of  the  midnight  of  sin,  misery,  gloom, 
ignorance,  and  superstition  to  the  blessed  city  where 
there  is  no  night." 


Hot€8  from  AigentuuL 

BY   UEV.   OECKGE  O.    FROGGATT. 

THE  Rev.  W.  C.  Morris,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  South  America  Annual  Conference,  but 
who  left  us  a  short  time  ago  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage started  by  the  Anglican  Church  in  this  city,  ia 
doing  finely,  and  is  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and  of 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  abundant  measure  of 
success  which  the  Lor^  has  up  to  the  present  vouch- 
safed him.  God  speed  Brother  Morris  and  every 
other  man  through  whose  instrumentality  sinners* 
are  awakened  and  souls  genuinely  converted  to  God! 
Tills  is  a  very  large  and  a  very,  very  wicked  city,  and 
there  is  a  wide  enough  sphere  in  it  for  the  conse- 
crated efforts  of  a  whole  legion  of  Christian  workers. 
There  is  no  room  among  us  for  any  but  workertt^ 
and  no  time  for  anything  in  this  busy  field  but 

WORK. 

The  official  board  of  our  church  at  Barracas,  in  the 
outskirts />f  this  city,  have  resolve<l  to  enlarge  th© 
small  building  wherein  they  are  accustomed  to  meet 
for  divine  worship.  The  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  commenced  its  labors  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  has  already  met  with  a  most  gratifying  measure 
of  success,  the  money  already  received  and  several 
valuable  pledges  made  make  this  steadfast  purpose, 
fervently  cherished  for  many  years  amid  all  manner 
of  disappointments,  an  early  certainty. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  rt^cent  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Metho<list  Episcopal 
church  in  the  town  of  Magdalena,  province  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  by  Bishop  Warren,  and  several  other 
evidences  of  growth  in  difTcrent  parts  of  our  great 
field  which  I  have  noticed  of  late,  special  reference- 
to  which  would,  ptThaps,  be  a  little  premature  just 
now,  tend  to  show  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
though  a  little  crippled  morally  and  flnan<'ially  ow- 
ing to  the  exceptionally  chaotic  state  of  affairs  her^ 
and  elsi'where,  we  are  by  no  means  half  dead  or  less 
min<lful  in  rotrard  to  the  strict  fulrtllnii'nt  of  our 
solemn  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  our  work  ia 
all  South  Anjcrica  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
lR*r  of  our  higher  grade  schools  ;  till  this  has  become 
an  a(.*complished  fact  I  fear  that,  »o  far  as  permanent 
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tDflaence  is  conoemecl,  much  of  the  work  of  our 
most  scholarly  aud  eloquent  preachers  will  be  in 
Taio.  When  we  consider  the  defective  standard  of 
attainments  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  Spanish- 
speaking  Sunday  schools  this  fact  comes  at  once 
into  prominence. 

If  any  rich  layman  of  our  own  or  of  any  other 
sister  Church  would  only  donate  money  for  the  en- 
dowment of  half  a  dozen  such  schools  in  this  truly 
neglected  continent,  his  name  would  l)ecome  em- 
l>almed  in  the  imperishable  gratitude  of  thousands. 

The  public  schools  are  excellent  enough  in  their 
way,  but  too  much  attention  is  given  in  these  estab- 
lishments to  the  training  of  the  intellect ;  hardly  any 
is  given  to  the  training  of  the  heart,  and  none  what- 
ever is  given  to  the  development  and  the  education 
of  the  conscience.  Can  such  a  one-sided  education 
produce  good,  intelligent  citizens  or  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  a  godfearing  parent  ? 

The  South  America  Annual  Conference  opened 
its  sessions  in  the  city  of  Rosario,  Santa  F6,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  and  closed  the  same  on  the  3d 
of  April.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  har- 
monious, the  law  of  brotherly  love  prevailing  from 
the  first  session  of  the  Conference  to  the  last.  I 
think  I  may  state,  in  all  sincerity,  that  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  bishops  who  have  visited  us  i^p  to  the 
present  in  the  name  of  the  great  mother  Church 
have  won  such  a  high  place  in  our  esteem  and  such 
a  deep  place  in  our  love  for  their  kindly  spirit,  for 
their  comprehensive  yet  simple  spirituality,  and  for 
their  outspoken  manliness,  than  Bishop  II.  W.  War- 
ren. We  ardently  hop>e  he  may  be  permitted  to  pre- 
side over  the  sessions  of  our  Conference  next  year. 

According  to  the  report  read  by  the  statistical 
secretary*  there  has  been  little  numerical  grrowth 
during  the  year,  yet  mcfet,  if  not  all,  the  churches 
have  firmly  held  their  own,  however,  and  new  schools 
actually  in  a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition  have 
been  opcne<l  in  Mercedes,  in  Bahia  Blanca,  and  in 
other  places. 

The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Antonio  Viteri 
had  been  sent  under  the  auspices  of  our  own  Church 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  yf  salvation  in  the  republic 
of  Ecuador  was  receiveil  with  the  greatest  joy  by 
every  member  of  the  Conference  and  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  this  brother  may  prove  a  new  St.  John 
preaching  to  hlK  brethren  in  the  moral  wilderness  of 
Ecuador. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Sallans  was  recommended  for 
recognition  of  orders,  and  the  following  brethren 
were  elected  and  ordained  to  deacon's  orders:  A.  G. 
Tallon,  N.  Douche,  I.  Poza,  and  D.  Hall ;  all  these 
four  have  proved  very  faithful  men,  and  have  given 
abundant  proofs  of  their  ministry. 

The  Committee  on  the  Press  have  reported  an  in- 
come of  over  $12,000  during  the  year.  With  a  good 
equipment  of  machinery  and  types,  and  a  small  en- 
dowment in  harmony  with  its  great  mission.  I  am  sure 
that  our  local  publishing  house  would  do  wonders. 
No  department  in  all  our  work  is  so  worthy  of  gen- 
erous financial  support,  and  none  would  more 
readily  or  abundantly  yield  interest  on  invested  cap- 


ital, thivji  our  nascent  **Book  Concern  *'  in  this  cap- 
ital cfty. 

The  vote  on  equal  lay  representation  in  the  General 
Conference  gave  the  following  result:  Yeas,  12; 
nays,  7 ;  one  man,  probably  gifted  with  a  tenderer 
conscience  than  some  of  his  colleagues,  cast  a  blank 
vote. 

Two  presiding  elders*  districts  were  suppressed ; 
Drs.  Craver  and  Thomson  ceasing  to  exercise  this 
office,  Drs.  Drees  and  Tallon  are  the  presiding  elders 
for  the  ensuing  year.  I  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
a  fSjeaX  mistake  has  been  committed  in  this  respect, 
for  this  is  a  large  field  and  requires  much  oversight. 

Few  changes  were  made  in  the  appointments,  the 
following  being  the  principal  ones :  Dr.  J.  F.  Thom- 
son to  First  Church,  Montevideo;  R.  Vasquez  to 
Second  Church,  this  city;  Dr.  Greenman  to  the 
Boca ;  Dr.  Tallon  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mer- 
cedes ;  C.  J.  Turner  to  Chivilcoy ;  and  M.  Arnejo  to 
Mercedes. 

The  Second  Church  in  Buenos  Ayres,  after  having 
enjoyed  Dr.  Thomson's  pastoral  ministration  for 
twenty  years,  weeps  and  refuses  to  be  parted  from 
him  ;  the  ignorance  of  .so  many  of  our  people  in  re- 
gard to  our  principles  of  Church  government  greatly 
embarrasses  things  in  cases  like  this. 

Bishop  W^arren  writes  -from  Rosario,  Argentina : 
*'  We  have  supposed  that  we  had  mixtures  of  popu- 
lations in  the  States,  but  one  needs  to  come  to  South 
America  to  know  what  heaven  will  be  like  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  a  very  large  representation  of  Ital- 
ians. Like  every  other  nation,  they  improve  by 
transplanting.  The  larger  life  and  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  Improvement  of  condition  tell  very  favor- 
ably. Itinerancy  is  based  in  the  most  essential  con- 
ditions of  our  well-being.  Here  the  Italians  offered 
to  present  to  the  city  an  exceedingly  alert  statue  of 
Garibaldi  pointing  the  way  to  victory  through  the 
the  Geta  Gate  of  Rome,  with  enslaved  Italy  breaking 
her  chains,  and  a  miter  tumbling  down  the  steps  at 
the  base  of  the  pedestal.  The  Clerical  party  rallied 
its  forces  and  defeated  the  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
Then  the  Masons  built  their  temple  on  three  sides  of 
their  lot  and  set  this  statue  in  the  patio,  perfectly 
open  to  the  street.  There  stands  the  embodied  spirit 
of  hatred  of  spiritual  slavery,  ever  pointing  the  way 
to  emancipation  of  thought  and  life. 

'^  Only  the  books  of  God  can  hold  the  arraignment 
of  this  travesty  of  religion  on  this  continent.  Free 
thought  and  responsibility  to  God  worked  out  their 
natural  results  in  North  America.  No  thought  and 
no  sense  of  sin,  but  what  could  be  paid  for  to  man, 
have  yielde<l  their  natural  results  in  South  America. 
There  is  no  literature,  art,  no  history  of  great  achieve- 
ment, no  mechanic  arts,  nor  proper  development  of 
humanity  here.  On  the  contrary,  there  have  been 
such  monsters  of  cruelty— Rosas,  Quiroga,  and  Lopez 
—as  make  Caligula  and  Nero  seem  humane.  As 
mind  begins  to  waken,  it  despises  the  instrument  of 
its  former  slavery.  But  how  shall  a  proper  sense  of 
sin  for  breaking  the  law  of  God  ever  be  wakened  in  a 
people  which  has  regarded  sin  only  as  a  matter  to  te 
paid  for?" 
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MISSIONARY   CONCERT. 


Program. 

Topics:  Idofafry,  Si'ufh  Americay  Mexico, 

Reading  Scuiptikk:  Psalm  115. 
:diNOiNo  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  118. 

"  We  all  believe  In  one  true  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*' 

Pkayer  :  For  the  oountries  south  of  the  United 
States— that  the  8uiK?i-stition  and  idolatry  of  the  ad-  \ 
lierents  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Mexico  and  South  ; 
America  may  give  place  to  the  saving  faith  in  Jesus  ' 
as  presented  by  Protestant  missionariop. 

Si.vGiNO  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  H\  mn  923. 

'*  Behold  the  lieathen  waitH  to  know 
The  joy  the  Gospel  will  bestow.*' 

Addkess  on  Idolatry:  Nature.  "NNHiere  seen  in, 
Its  worst  form.  Effect  on  body,  mind,  and  eharac- 1 
ter.  ^] 

Recitation  :  Passages  of  Scripture  warning  i 
against  idolatry— Ex od,  30.  3-5;  Psalm  97.  7;  1  Cor.  i 
6.  9,  10;  Rev.  21.  8.  | 

Recitation:  *'ldolatr}':  Its  Misery  and  Remedy."  j 

Questions  on  South  Ameuica  :  Countries.   Dom- ' 
inant    religion,   how   long  in  control,  and  result.  ' 
Protestant    missions.      Beginning,    progress,    and 
statistics  of  Methodist  Erascopal  missions.  j 

QUESTIONS  ON  Mexico:  Government.  Dominant, 
religion.  How  long  in  control,  and  its  result.  Prot-  j 
I'stant  missions.  Beginning,  progre.ss,  and  statistics  , 
of  Methodist  Episi'Opal  ml&sions. 

Collection. 

Singing  :  Methcxlist  Hymnal,  Hymn  925. 

**  Though  :;ow  the  nations  sit  beneath  i 

The  darkness  of  overspreading  death. '*  I 

References:    Annual  7iejxjr(  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;    Reid's    Ifinfory    of  Methixlist   Ejnifcopal    Mi*-  , 
itiOHs;  ButXer's  Sfutche*  of  Mexico  ;   Butler's  Mexico  in  \ 
Ti-ansitiim  ;  Johnson's  About  Mexico^  I^nst  and  Pcch- 
ent  :  Statesman'' 9  Yi'nr  lioitk,  18iW.  ; 


The  Idol  Gk)d8  of  the  Heathen.  | 

(Ileferentv.H  givrn  will  »»e  foiin<l  too  many  and  t(K)  lonar 
for  iii'Mt  (ia.sHe»,  but  ail  should  be  studhMi  in  preimrlng  the 
Le»son.> 

Texts  to  be  Icariu'd— Isa.  45.  2*2,  with  first  clause 
of  verse  21.  Keu(i  Psalm  115  and  Psalm  i:^.  15-17. 
Compare  . J er.  10.  l-Hi. 

MANY  of  you  have  se«Mi  at  inL^sionary  exhibitions 
or  clsewliere  some  of  tho.»H-  idols  worshiped  by 
ti»e  heat  lien.   Were  they  ii<  »t  horrible-looking  images  * 
If  you  have  s<'en  an  image  or  picture  of  tiie  Indian 
goddess  Kali  you   have  seen  one  of  the  most  cruel 
looking.     The  least  ugly  among  these  .*iensekss  idols  i 
have  a    '•  nothimf-tiMt»t-inth-ynn  "    expression  which  i 
one  would  think  must  be  very  discouraging  to  any-  ' 
one  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  them.    How  truly  does  ' 
0'»d's  wonl  <les<Tibe  them.   (Notice  in  Psalm  115.  5-7.) 

I.    ThKIU    I'sKl.EssNKSS. 

They  have  in<»uths  that  eannot  speak,  eyes  that  . 
cannot  we.  ears  that  cannot  hear,  noses  that  cannot 
(imell,  hands  that  cannot  hold,  feet  that  cannot  walk, 


throats  through  which  no  breath  ever  comes.    (Com- 
pare Psalm  135.  15-18.) 

II.  Their  Helplessness. 

As  they  can  do  nothing  for  themselves  neither  can 
they  do  anything  for  others  ( Jer.  10.  5). 

They  have  been  made  by  man  (, Jer.  10.  8, 4,  9  ;  Isa. 
40.  19,  -JO). 

But  t-hey  cannot  make  anything  for  man  (Jer.  10. 
11). 

They  have  to  be  carried  by  men  (Isa.  46.  1,  2,  7>. 

But  they  cannot  help  or  carry  even  a  child. 

III.  TuEiR  Worshipers. 

Like  gods,  like  people  (Psalm  115. 8 ;  Isa.  44.  ^20). 
No  one  was  ever  the  better  for  trusting  them. 

Some  of  the  more  educated  among  idol  worshipers 
say  that  they  do  not  pray  to  the  images,  but  to  the 
gods  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent ;  but,  if 
so,  what  must  tliey  think  of  their  gods  when  they 
make  and  bow  down  to  such  evil-looking  images  of 
them  ? 

The  histories  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  full  of 
absurd  stories  of  wicked  things  which  they  are  said 
to  have  done.  A  Hindu  convert  was  once  asked 
by  her  angry  relatives,  "  Was  there  no  god  to  give 
you  peace  among  the  many  Hindu  gr^s  and  god- 
desses?" She  an.swered,  "No,  none  of  oup  gods 
could  help  me,  for  they  loere  all  sijiners.''^ 

The  gods  in  whom  the  heathen  believe  are  sup- 
posed to  use  their  power  to  hurt  and  to  destroy. 

IV.  Oi  R  Goi). 

In  the  passages  we  have  been  reading  how  grandly 
comes  out  the  cvntratit  between  the  idol  gods  and  the 
one  true  God. 

He  is  *'the  former  of  all  things"  (Jer.  10.  12,  13, 
Irt ;  Isa.  44.  24 :  40.  26) ;  i'  the  true  God  .  .  .  the 
living  God  ...  an  everlasting  King"  (Jer.  10.  10). 

His  iwwer  is  usi?d  to  blcM  his  ix?ople,  to  help  the 
faint  and  weary  (Isa.  40.  25-:^l). 

He  is  a  help,  a  shield,  ever  mindful  of  his  i>eople 
(Psalm  115.9-12). 

A  burden-bearer  (Isa.  46.  3,  4). 

Then,  if  we  think  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
the  express  image  of  his 'Father  (Heb.  1.  3),  and 
of  the  Gosix'l  si(>ry  of  his  living  and  dying  love,  what 
a  contrast  we  have  utcain  with  the  characters  of  the 
heathen  gfxls,  who  could  never  W  imagined  as  say- 
ing, ''Come  unto  me,"  etc.  (Mutt.  11.  2S-30). 

V.  OlR   DiTY. 

Our  (Jod  being  what  he  is,  and  the  gods  of  the 
heath»^n  being  what  they  are.  what  is  our  duty  ?  You 
will  find  it  in  Isa.  45.  Read  from  the  latter  part  of 
verse  20  to  end  of  verse  22. 

Notice  three  things  : 

1.  Tlie  heathen  "have  no  knowledire.'*  thm-fore 
they  *'  pray  unto  a  t/inl  that  etitnmt  snrt  "  ( verse  2  )>. 

2.  -What  then*  '' Tfll  ye.  an<l  hrint/  fhon  ,„n,''^ 
(verse  21\  and  the  messtmfetttW  t*>ld  thtm  you  have  in 
the  last  part  of  the  verse. 

3.  Is  this  "just  God  and  Saviimr"  for  all  the 
world  ?  In  verse  22  (iod  himst^lf  gives  the  answer.—" 
Emily  Sytnomt^  iu  Missionary  fiUnm  r. 


Wester7i  South  America  Conference, 
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Western  South  America  Oonferenoe. 

THE  Western  S<^>uth  America  Mission  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  annual 
session  in  Concepcion,  Chili,  February  22-28,  1808, 
Bishop  Warren  presiding.  The  statistics  reported 
519  members,  54()  probationers',  1,226  Sunday  school 
scholars,  5  churche?j,  2  parsonages,  10  local  pri'acliers. 
During  18117  there  were  120  children  and  73  adults 
baptizeil.    The  following  were  the  appointments  : 

CoNt'Ept'iox  District,  G.  F.  Anns,  P.  E.  «P.  O., 
Casilla'250.  Concepcion,  Chili.)  Angol,  I lulalecio Romero. 
ConceiKiion:  First  Church,  to  be  supplied;  Circuit,  G. 
F.  Anns.  Temnco,  Cecilio  Venegas.  Victoria,  to  be 
supplied.  Concepcion  American  College,  B.  O.  Camp- 
bell, president;  (J.  B.  Benedict,  professor. 

iQriQi'E  District,  W.  C.  Hoover,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Iquique,  Chill.)  Antofogasta,  C.  Bentelspacher.  Arica 
and  Tacna.  to  be  supplied.  Coquiinbo  and  Guayacau, 
n.  L.  Williams.  Iqulque:  First  Church,  F.  M.  Har- 
rington; Spanish  Church,  W.  C.  Hoover.  Serena,  W. 
F.  Albright.    I<iuiiiue  College,  C.  M.  (iriftith,  professor. 

Santia<;()  District,  I.  H.  La  Fetra,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Casilla  67,  Santiago,  Chili.)  Santiago,  Jose  Torregrosa. 
Valparai«<o,  E.  E.  Wilson.  Farm  Home  Orphans' 
Sc1hm)1,  K.  I).  Powell,  president.  Agent  of  American 
Bible  S<K'iety,  F.  G.  Penzutti. 

Lima  I>istrict,  T.  B.  Wood,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Callao. 
Peru.)  Ayahaca  and  Quito  (Ecuador),  Antonio  Viteri. 
Callao  and  Lima:  English,  J.  M.  Spangler;  Spanish, 
Adolfo  T.  Vasquez.  Tumbos  and  Guayaquil  ( Ecuador), 
Zoilo  E.  Iregoyen.  Callao  High  School,  Jose  Q.  Illesca«», 
professor.  Appointments  in  Peru  to  be  supplied:  Cho- 
seer.  and  Matucana,  Paitaand  Piura,  Sicuani  and  Cu2co, 
Trnxillo  an<l  Cajamarca. 


mez,  supplied  by  M.  Canuisso.    La  Paz  (E.  R.>,  supplied 

<  by  Ignacio  Poza.     Mendoza,  H.  Comptou.     Parana,  K. 

,  Gerber.    Kosarlo   de   Santa  Fe,  Daniel   McGurk,  D. 

I  Hall,  and  two  supplies.  Kosarlo  Tala,  supplied  by  Otto 
Gossweiler.  San  Carlos,  K.  Weihmuller.  San  Juan, 
supplied  by  V.  AgiUrre.  San  Luis,  supplied  by  E. 
Philipens.  Director  of  Pestalozzi  Institute  at  San 
Carlos,  K.  Weihmuller.  President  of  Nicholas  Lowe 
Institute  and  Director  of  Theological  Seminary,  Win. 
Tallou.    A  ppoiutments  to  be  supplied :  Cordoba,  Marcos 

;  Juarez,  Rio  Cuartrt,  Santa  F«^  San  Rafael,  Tucuman, 
Veuado  Tuerto,  Victoria,  Villa  Mercedes. 


South  America  Oocferenoe. 

THE  South  America  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  met  in  annual  session  at  Kosa- 
rlo de  Santa  Fe  March  31-April  4,  M«,  Bishop  Warren 
presiding.  The  statistics  report  1,983  members,  1,28J) 
probationers,  56  Sunday  s<*hools  with  3,286  scholars, 
36  lo<'al  preachers,  16  churches,  5  parsonages.  Dur- 
ing 1897  there  were  14  adults  and  473  children  bap- 
\\7A^\.    The  following  were  the  ai)pointments : 

First  District,  C.  W.  Drees,  P.  E.  Asuncion,  S.  P. 
Craver.  Bahia  Blanca,  supplied  by  W.  B.  Sallans.  Bal- 
car<'e,  supplied  by  S.  M.  Balcala,  Bento  Goncalves.  8Ui>- 
plled  by  Mateo  Donati.  Buenos  Ayres:  Boca.  A.  W. 
CJreenman,  Ramon  Blanco;  First  Church.  W.  P.  Mc- 
Laughlin; Second  Church,  Reraegio  yas<|uez;  Third 
Church,  G.  G.  Froggatt;  Fourth  Church,  Juan  Robles. 
Caxlas.  C.  Lazzare.  Chivilcoy  and  Bragado,  supplied 
by  C.  J.  Tnmer.  C^on,  R.  Grlot.  Colonia,  supplied  by 
L.  Jourdan.  Concordia,  J.  P.  Howanl.  Dolores,  S.  8. 
E^ipindola.  Durazno.  F.  Chlarella.  La  Plata,  L.  Abel- 
edo.  Tx)maz  de  Zamora,  W.  F.  Rice,  Mercedes,  M. 
Aniejo.  Montevideo:  Central,  J.  F.  Thomson ;  Ameri- 
can Church,  J.  P.  Gilllland;  La  Aguada,  A.  W.  Tallon. 
Para.  J.  H.  Nelson.  Trinidad,  Nicolas  Duce.  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  A.  M.  Milne.  The  fol- 
lowing apiwintments  were  left  to  be  supplied:  Alfredo 
Chavez,  Chascomus.  Concepcion,  Florida,  Ita.  La  Paz, 
Manaos,  Porto  Alegrc,  Santa  Liu-la,  Villa  Rica.  Com- 
mittee on  Publications.  C.  W.  Drees,  W.  Tallon.  J. 
Robles. 

Second  District,  Wm.  Tallon,  P.  E.  Canada  de  Go- 


Mexico  Oonferenoe. 

THE  Mexico  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in  Puebla  January  20-34, 1898,  Bishop 
I  FitzGerald  presiding.    Henry  A.  Bassett,  George  E. 
I  Allan,  and  William  S.  Spencer  were  received  by  trans- 
.  fer  from  Conferences  in  the  United  States.    David 
;  Verduzco    was   discontinued.    W.    C.    Evans   was 
'  iransferreii  to  the  California  Conference.    The  sta- 
tistics reported  2,195  members,  2,241  probationers, 
and  2,656  Sunday  school  scholars.    The  following 
were  the  appointments : 

Central  District,  J.  W.  Bntler,  P.  E.  Celaya, 
Ignacio  Chag(»yan.  Guanajuata  and  El  Cubo,  L.  B. 
Sahnans.  A.  M.  Avila.  Mexico,  V.  D.  Baez;  English 
;  Work,  H.  A.  Bassett.  Pachuca,  English  Work,  G.  E. 
Allan.  Pozos,  P.  V.  Espinosa.  Puebla  and  Colonia,  E. 
Zapata,  J.  V.  Cuer>o.  Puebla,  English  Work,  W.  T. 
S|)eucer.  Queretaro  and  San  Juan  del  Rio,  B.  N.  Ve- 
lasco.  Salainauca,  Jos<<  Chavez.  Silao  and  Romita, 
N.  Mercad(».  Puebla  Methodist  Institute:  W.  S.  Sih-u- 
cer,  president;  F.  S.  B<uton,  A.  Cabrera,  J.  A.  Maii- 
;  ning,  professors.  <^ueretaro  Institute:  B.  N.  Velasco, 
direelor;  G.  Cora,  professor.  E<litors.  J.  W.  Butler.  P. 
F.  Valderrama.  Metlical  Work  in  Silao  and  Koniita, 
(;.  B.  Hy<le.  Ayapango,  Chicoloai>am,  Cueramero,  Ji- 
carero  and  JonaeateiMC,  Miraflores,  to  be  supplied. 

HinAL<;o  District.  J.  M.  Euroza.  P.  E.  Nextlalpam, 
L.  G.  Alonzo.  Pachupa  an<l  Acayuca,  E.  W.  Adam. 
San  Augustin.  T.  Lopez.  Hcejulta,  Real  del  Monte, 
Tezonte|)ee,  Tlacuilotepec,  Tulanclngo.  Zacualtipan,  to 
be  supplied. 

MorxTAiN  District,  P.  F.  Valderrama,  P.  E.  Apl- 
zactt,  E.  Carrero.  Telela.  E.  Ricoy.  Tlaxcala,  J.  T. 
Ruiz.  Xochiapuico,  I.  C.  Cartwrlght.  Atllxco,  (  hietia, 
JiloteiK'c,  San  Martin,  Tezuitlan,  Tlapacoyan,  Zacaola, 
to  be  supplied. 

Vera  Criz  District,  Abundio  Tovar,  P.  E.  Oriza- 
ba and  Cordova,  Jose  Rumbia.  Atzacan,  Iluatusco, 
Tuxtei)ec,  Vera  Cruz,  to  be  supplied. 


Whipping  Idols. 

BESIDES  the  images  of  stone  and  wood  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  that  the  people  in  Mex- 
ico and  Brazil  worship  they  have  small  idols  that 
they  call  •*  whipping  Idols."  These  idols  are  sup- 
posed to  l)e  to  blame  for  many  wrong  things  that 
!  happen,  and  they  are  taken  down  and  punished,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  thus  take  heed  and  set  things 
right  again. 

A  missionar>'  in  Brazil  called  one  day  to  see  a 
!  woman  in  whom  she  had  taken  a  deep  interest.  She 
i  found  her  in  a  bad  humor.    What  could  be  the  mat- 
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ter  with  Donita  Scobia  ?  She  soou  let  the  mission- 
ary know. 

Donita  kept  a  little  shop— a  kind  of  curiosity  shop — 
where  all  sorts  of  o<ld  thinjfs  were  sold.  She  man- 
aged in  this  way  to  make  quite  a  comfortable  livincr. 
Things  had  gone  on  well  for  her  until  very  recently, 
when  she  had  met  with  a  heavy  loss  ;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  her  bad  temper.  Only  three  days  be- 
fore her  money  box  had  been  robbed  and  the  entire 
earnings  of  five  days  taken  therefrom. 

Donita  was  in  despair.  She  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  for  she  had  tried  in  every  way  to  find  the 
thief.  At  last  it  struck  her  that  the  little  image  of 
San  Antonio  could  tell  her  about  him.  It  ought  to 
do  it,  for  it  was  on  a  shelf  in  the  shop  at  the  time  of 
the  theft,  right  over  the  money  drawer. 

She  went  to  the  image,  and  first  coaxed  and  en- 
treated it  to  tell  her — to  give  her  some  sign  whereby 
she  might  know  how  to  find  the  thief.  It  remained 
silent.  At  last,  growing  angry,  she  took  the  image 
down  and  whipped  it  severely.  Now,  if  it  knew 
what  it  was  about,  it  would  direct  her  where  to  find 
the  money.  But  two  days  passed,  and  not  a  sign  of 
the  thief  was  given  yet. 

Donita  was  overcome  when  she  related  the  story 
to  the  missionary.  She  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Why  didn't  you  call  in  the  police?"  asked  the 
missionary. 

''What  good  could  the  police  have  done?  If  the 
inume  couldn't  tell,  how  could  the  police?  No,  it  is 
quite  plain  to  my  mind  that  the  San  Antonio  knows, 
but  will  not  tell.  He  doubtless  has  the  pouts,  and  I 
shall  have  to  whip  him  again.*' 

All  this  sounds  strange  and  terrible,  I  know,  and 
hard  to  believe.  But  it  really  happened  ;  and  this 
poor  woman  is  but  one  of  many  who  are  living  in 
just  such  darkness,  ignorance,  and  sui)erstition. 
IIow  sad  to  think  that  Christians  are  doing  so  little 
to  send  them  the  light  I — ^f^«niona}'iJ  Jiennd. 


In  a  Mexican  Market 

COME,  let  us  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  market.  It  is  a 
capital  place  for  seeing  queer  things,  and  we 
will  enjoy  the  walk.  All  eyes  open  now  for  some- 
thing new,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions. 

"  Wiiat  is  that  old  woman  doing  with  all  those 
weeds?'' 

Tiiere  !  you  have  made  the  first  discovery.  That  is 
a  Mexican  drug  store.  The  old  woman  is  a  Mexican 
Indian.  She  st^ems  to  have  found  out  that  every 
weed  is  a  good  remedy  for  some  disease.  It  makes 
me  think  of  what  "Uncle  Uemus"  told  the  little 
boy  about  "rabbit  tobacco."  I  wonder  if  "old 
Br'er  Kiibbit"  would  not  find  some  of  his  tobacco  ia 
this  very  store  if  he  should  iiappen  along  this  way? 
Why,  here  is  a  little  weed  that  grows  everywhere  at 
home,  and  senora  .says  it  is  g(K)d  for  a  cold  I 

But,  quick  !  look  just  to  the  right  of  those  fruit 
stands,  and  you  will  see  one  kind  of  medicine  that  a 
Mexi(ran  takes  for  a  chill  The  one  who  has  the  ehill 
has  foUh^l  his  arms  and  is  holding  them  up  in  front  of 
his  face.    His  friend  stands  just  behind  him,  and, 


passing  his  hands  around  in  front,  clasps  them  or^ 
the  foldtnl  arms  and  lifts  him  clear  off  the  ground^ 
and  then— such  a  shaking  1  It  would  make  you  re- 
member the  time  you  wen?  **  talking  in  school  ■'  and 
the  tea<;her  caught  you. 

The  shoe  stores  come  next.  What  do  you  think 
of  a  shoe  store  where  you  cannot  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes  ?  Here  are  large  pieces  of  heavy  leather  and 
some  large  knives — but  no  shoes.  *'  Who  makes  the 
shoes?"  Well,  the  making  is  not  mach  trouble. 
Two  pieces  of  leather  the  shape  of  your  feet,  some 
leather  strings— and  you  have  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

Here  are  the  stands  where  the  people  buy  com  to 
make  the  corn  cakes  called  tortiUa».  They  grind  the 
cArn  between  two  stones,  and  then  make  their  cakes 
of  the  meal  and  bake  them  on  a  large  flat  rock 
placeil  over  the  fire.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of 
making  corn  cakes,  but  they  are  very  good,  anyhow. 

But  yonder  is  something  you  will  want  to  see, 
a  Mexican  donkey,  or  burro.  It  does  not  look  fair 
for  the  little  fellow  to  carry  a  heavy  load  of  vege- 
tables and  his  master  too,  but  that  is  the  Mexi- 
can's way.  He  never  walks  when  he  has  a  chance  to 
ride.  Across  the  street  are  some  poor  fellows  who 
must  walk  and  carry  their  loads  on  their  backs. 
They  are  bringing  wood  to  town  to  sell.  There  are 
a  great  many  poor  people  in  Mexico.  A  gentleman 
told  me  that  he  and  a  friend  were  walking  through 
a  market  place,  and  his  friend  threw  some  orange 
peelings  on  the  ground,  and  two  little  girls  dressed 
in  rags  sprang  for  the  peelings  at  the  same  time 
and  almost  fought  over  them.  It  is  Very  sad  that 
they  should  wear  rags  and  have  nothing  to  eat,  but  is 
it  not  much  sadder  that  they  do  not  know  of  Jesus 
and  have  never  tasted  the  bread  of  life  l—Hev.  y.  E, 
Joint  r^  in  A  World  for  Chrixt. 


Epworth  Leagne  Missionaiy  OampaigiL 

THE  students'  missionary  campaign  in  the  Ep- 
worth League  is  becoming  a  great  movement. 
It  should  reach  every  charge  until  each  shall  have 
its  (1)  missionary  committee,  (2)  missionary  library, 
(3)  missionary  study  class,  and  (4)  a  roll  of  pledged, 
systematic  givers.  We  write  this  to  tell  iK>or 
Leagues  how  to  get  the  money  and  add  immensely 
to  the  interest  in  the  work.  Let  the  preacher  send  to 
'*  The  Colportage  Library,"  No.  250  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Chicago,  care  of  Moody  Institute,  for  100  copies 
of  suitable  books,  ?7  iK?r  hundred,  U.  S.  postage 
paid.  These  will  sell  rapidly  at  fifteen  cents  each  ; 
profit,  $8,  which  will  pay  for  missionary  library  at 
the  Methoilist  Episcopal  Book  Boom  and  make  a  sure 
market  for  another  hundred  of  *'  Colportage  Li- 
brary.'' Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  has  prepared  these  books 
for  Gospel  missionary  work  and  revival  campaigns, 
and  they  are  sold  ft)r  cost.  Any  minister  naming 
his  church  and  Conference  can  tret  a  sample  copy 
and  catalogue  for  seven  (7)one-(M'nt  postage  stamps. 
We  are  sellimr  tens  of  thousands  of  tlu'se  books  in 
Chieairo.  Many  students  are  paying  their  exi)cnses. 
Send  for  a  sample,  -1  Spirit-^fiUcd  L{fr. 

M.  M.  r.vKKurr.sT. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Give  Pennies  To-day. 

BY  JOHN  O.  FOSTER. 

**  A  PEXNV  a  dav  with  a  prayer," 
A  mite  for  a  Cliristian  to  give ; 

Yet  given  with  patience  and  care, 
A  blessing  your  heart  may  receive. 

A  breath,  with  a  penny  amen, 
Forgotten,  perchance  with  the  word ; 

When  written  with  angelic  |)eu, 
Is  **good"  in  tlie  lK>ok  of  the  Lord. 

A  penny,  to  heraUl  abroad 
Tlie  tidings  unutterably  grand ; 

To  send  the  glad  Gospel  of  CJod 
To  mortals  in  every  land. 

"Withhold  not  the  mites  that  are  due, 
Bestow  them  with  reverent  care  ; 

Be  sure  that  what  you  may  do 
Is  sealed  with  the  signet  of  prayer. 


Art  Then  an  Idolater? 

O  HEART,  dear  heart,  that  weep*st 

F<tr  heathen  sin  and  woe. 
Be  careful  that  thou  art  not  wont 

To  some  fair  shrine  to  go  I 

To  wear  a  little  pfcth 

To  some  still  place  of  tryst, 
Where  thought-raised  Image  shall  forbid 

The  presence  of  thy  Christ. 

Before  some  passing  god. 

With  others  of  the  crowd, 
Dost  fall,  and  lend  thy  timid  voice 

To  acclamations  loud  ? 

When  all  the  stolid  throng, 

In  aiioration  trite. 
Ancestral  worship  yields,  art  thou 

Thy  simple  self  outright  ? 

The  world  hath  many  a  wand 

And  fetich  in  its  store — 
Titles,  and  names,  and  shows  of  things 

It  holds  thine  eyes  before. 

O  hearts,  dear  hearts,  that  weep 

For  heathen  sin  and  woe, 
God  give  ye  grace  yourselves  to  keep 

From  idols  as  ye  go !  — M.  E.  Lillie, 


While  my  prophets  lack  for  the  needs  of  life, 
And  my  flag  droops  tattered  above  the  strife? 
There  are  left  some  faithful  stewards  still 
That  heed  not  the  passing  good  or  ill, 
But  serve  me  steadily  day  by  day. 
I  can  call  on  them  in  your  long  delay. 
If  one  >ields  her  life  to  set  you  free, 
Will  you  take  light  heart  in  the  year  to  be, 
And  take  your  ease  as  you  long  have  done, 
Waiting  once  more  till  the  year  is  gone  1 
Or  shall  this  gift,  of  life  and  death. 
Shame  your  neglect  and  qaicken  faith? 
See,  your  debts  are  lifted  and  you  are  free ; 
Then  live  like  men  in  the  year  to  be. 


Missionary  Debts. 

M^H  9aid: 

We  would  give  to  the  Lord  if  he  gave  us  more. 
But  the  times  are  hard,  and  the  world  wants  war; 
The  mouths  of  our  cannon  are  yawning  for  gold; 
The  Lord  must  wait  till  the  ships  «re  coaled. 
His  armies  must  shift  for  themselves  this  year, 
For  our  own  boys  need  us,  and  they  are  near. 
Our  taxes  arc  rising,  and  profits  fall ; 
Tin*  news,  and  the  noise,  and  the  bugle  call 
Have  made  us  deaf  to  the  still  small  voice. 
The  debts  must  stand  ;  it  is  not  our  choice. 

God  »aid : 

My  world  is  larger  than  yours  this  day; 
My  armies  march  when  yours  delay. 
Where  the  smoke  is  thickest  the  light  shines  clear. 
And  my  captains  know  not  the  name  of  fear. 
Are  your  pleasures  greater  than  black  men's  paiu  ? 
Is  your  ease  the  price  of  a  dark  world's  stain  ? 
Miist  you  wear' soft  raiment  and  have  your  pleasure, 
And  lavish  on  silken  flags  your  treasure. 


Idolatry:  Its  Misery  and  Bemedy. 

Do  yon  see  that  heathen  kneeling, 

Bowing  to  his  god  of  stone  ? 
Do  you  see  how  deep  his  feeling  ? 

Hear,  O  hear,  his  heavy  moan  ! 
Thus  he  sits  in  midnight  darkness 

At  the  great  dumb  idoFs  feet, 
Pleading,  wailing,  sacriflciug. 

Yet  his  soul  receives  no  meat. 

CnoRus. 

Hark  the  sound,  the  sound  of  some  one 
calling 

From  the  heavenly  home  above, 
**  Go,  ray  people,  tell  the  story 

Of  Christ's  everlasting  love.'* 

Thus  fhey  seek  to  'pease  the  anger 

Of  their  gods  that  never  hear. 
And  they  sacriflce  their  loved  ones 

To  relieve  their  dreadful  fear. 
And  they  mutilate  their  bodies. 

Thinking  this  the  only  way, 
And  they  suffer  untold  anguish  : 

How  they  need  the  light  of  day  I 

Millions  thus  are  vainly  grasping. 

Struggling  on  in  nature's  night, 
Vainly  seeking,  looking,  longing. 

For  a  ray  of  heavenly  light. 
Is  there  none  in  God's  great  vineyard 

Who  will  to  their  rescue  go. 
And  among  these  thorns  and  briers 

Will  the  seed  of  gladness  sow  ? 

Who  will  go  and  bear  the  message 

That  our  blessed  Saviour  gave— 
How  he,  wounded,  bleeding,  dying. 

Gave  his  life  their  souls  to  save  ? 
Can  you  sport  while  souls  are  dying, 

Trifle  precious  time  away  ? 
Can  you  really  live  in  comfort, 

While  you  have  a  debt  to  pay  ? 

See  the  throng  of  willing  workers 

As  they  bid  loved  ones  good-bye  ; 
Consecrated  to  their  Siiviour, 

They  are  not  afraid  to  die. 
Yet  tlieir  force  is  not  suflicient. 

For,  indeed,  the  fields  are  great. 
And  the  Master  calls  for  reaj>ers  ; 

Can  you  let  the  harvest  wait  ? 

Do  you  hear  the  Master  crying 

To  his  people  great  and  small, 
*•  (io  and  work  in  my  great  vineyard, 

For  the  weeds  and  briers  are  tali  ?  " 
As  this  call  is  wide  extendeil. 

Will  vou  answer  while  you  may, 
»'  Yes.  0  Lord,  I'll  do  thy  bidding  ; 

1  will  gather  sheaves  to-day. 

—F.  L.  Snulser. 
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Asking  for  1898. 

$1,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  the  year  1898.       "* 

THe  Debt 

Total  debt,  Nov.  1, 1897 $186,143  78 

Received  in  pledges  and  cash. . . .  139,168  46 

Balance  to  be  raised $46,974  32 


Tebt-paying  Appeal  of  the  Bishops. 

To  the  Pi\»i<ling  Elders^  Bxstors^  and  Member*  of  the 
Mdhoilift  Episcofjcd  Church, 

DEAR  BRETHREN :  At  the  recent  conference  of 
the  bishops  the  subject  of  the  debt  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  again  had  our  earnest  considera- 
tion. By  the  order  of  our  Church  we  know,  as  few 
others  can  know,  the  urgent  neeils  of  our  growing 
work  in  all  our  mission  fields  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  most  inspiring  reports  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  recently  returned  to  this  country  from  foreign 
visitation,  as  well  as  equally  encouraging  news  fn>m 
fields  nearer  at  home,  fill  us  with  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty (rod  for  the  abundant  witness  of  his  gracious 
presence  with  us. 

But  the  great  news  we  hear  is  mingled  with  pain 
that  we  are  not  able  to  grant  the  appropriations 
needed  for  these  great  fields,  and  largely  because  the 
debt  on  our  missionary  treiisury  is  not  yet  paid.  We 
have  the  i>rofoundest  anxiety  that  this  bunlen,  the 
Interest  on  which  diminishes  the  amount  which  can 
reach  the  field,  should  completely  and  forever  disap- 
pear. 

We  greatly  rejoice  in  the  liberality  which  has  al- 
ready pledged  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  $186,000 
needed  to  extinguish  this  obligation.  But  we  must 
remind  you  that  unless  the  whole  amount  is  raise<l 
the  great  sum  of  $139,(XX)  now  pletlged  will  be  lost  to 
the  Church.  All  the  subscriptiims  are  conditional 
on  raising  the  entire  amount.  The  Church  has  only, 
we  are  sure,  to  recall  this  fact  and  to  note  the  pres- 
ent sum  of  the  pledges,  to  perceive  the  disaster  of ! 
failure  and  to  find  in  these  considerations  an  incen- 
tive to  the  further  and  final  effort.  ' 

We  bese«H'h    you,  therefore,   to  gird  yourselves  [ 
anew  to  this  holy  task.    Thus  far  the  record  shows  i 
that  somewhat  more  than  a  thinl  of  our  charges 
have  resiM>nded.    Making  due  alU>wance  for  churches  • 
in  foreign  mission  fields,  fnmi  some  of  whieh  libenil 
contributions  have  come,  and  for  those  at  home  in  , 
such  conditions  that  income  must  be  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  effort  to  live,  it  is  yet  plain  that  the 
lmpf>rtance  of  paying  the  mis.sionary  <lebt  has  only 
to  be  press<Hl  upon  the  conscience  of  the  churches 
and  of  individual  members  whom  (i<Ml  has  honowd 
with  the  stewanlship  of  wealth  to  secure  the  closing 
of  the  lists  with  *'  shouts  of  n*joicing." 

We  have  noted  with  frattTual  joy  the  success  of 
sister  Churches  in  freeing  themselves  from  like  bur- 
dens. We  pray  that  very  soon  they  may  have  oc- 
casion to  rejoice  with  us. 


We  trust,  since  business  has  now  adjustc^d  Itself 
to  the  conditions  of  foreign  war;  since  iiiirnense 
sums  are  passing  into  circulation  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  these  conditions  ;  since  the  husbandman  is  re- 
ceiving a  long- delayed,  richly-deserved,  and  now 
ample  return  from  his  labor;  since  the  promise  of 
the  coming  harvest  is  in  general  bountiful,  that  all 
our  presiding  elders  and  pastors  will  so  press  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  great  work  on  the 
hearts  of  our  people  that  the  summer  will  not  have 
ripened  its  harvests  before  the  Church  ceases  to  be 
hampered  in  her  aggressive  work  by  the  weight  of 
her  missionary  debt. 

To  this  end  we  have  personally  pledged  our  gifts^ 
our  voices,  and  our  prayers.  We  now  ask  for  a  last 
supreme  effort  to  make  valid  all  heretofore  sub- 
scribed, and  so  place  our  Church  high  on  the  list  of 
tliose  who  have  again  nobly  met  the  ever-present 
obligation  of  Christian  sacrifice. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Bishops. 

E.  G.  Andrews,  Secretary. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  ManagerSi 

(Eitrart  from  the  Prorifdingn.) 

THE  Board  of  Managenn  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regular 
session  June  21,  Bishop  Andrews  presiding. 

A  ctmimittee,  consisting  of  Secretary  Leonanl,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Dr.  H.  K.  Carn>ll, 
and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dobbins,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  conmiittees  or  representatives  of  other  board.* 
concerning  the  occupancy  for  missionary  effort  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  shouhl  there  be  an  opening  f(»rthis  pur- 
r>ose,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  report  tf> 
the  Board  not  later  than  its  September  meeting  the 
substance  of  any  agreement  that  may  be  proposed 
with  other  boards,  and  also  on  the  ex]x*dieney  of 
opening  a  mission  or  missions  in  the  islan«ls  named,^ 
or  any  of  them,  and  also  to  suHrccst  the  places  where 
our  missions  shonld  be  estal)lislied,  and  to  make 
sueh  reeommendations  to  the  (.ieneral  Missionary 
Committee  through  the  Board  of  Managers  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  advisable. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Fimmce  and  on 
Lan<ls  and  Legacies  were  a<if»pted. 

The  furlouirh  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Cireenman.  of  the 
South  America  Mission,  was  extended  until  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Appropriations  were  ma<le  \<\  pay  bill  for  storage 
of  goods  of  R.  O.  Irish  in  Shanghai,  to  ])ay  for  small 
safe  for  Wuhu,  for  health  trip  of  child  of  Dr.  (i.  A. 
Stuart,  for  bringing  gocnls  of  J.  J.  Banbury  from 
Kiukiang  to  Brooklyn,  expense  of  return  of  Dr.  II. 
11.  Lowry  to  China,  for  paying  certain  moneys  in 
Chungklmr,  West  China,  and  providim:  for  l)aying 
for  a  safe  for  Client u. 

The  request  for  another  dfK'tor  f(»r  Wi*st  China 
was  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  (Jeneral  Missionary  Committee,  and  in  casf  his 
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outgoing  is  provided  for  it  was  decided  that  he  be 
selected  to  go  out  immediately  after  tlie  session  of 
the  General  Committee.  The  request  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
MiKJartney  for  a  furlough,  to  begin  February  1, 
1899,  was  recommended  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Missionary  Committee.  It  was 
also  recommended  to  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee that  hereafter  the  salary  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionary at  Chungking,  West  China,  l>e  included  in 
the  budget,  and  the  amount  re<*eivetl  from  the  cus- 
toms be  appropriated  to  the  medical  work  of  the 
Mission. 

Provision  was  ma^le  for  health  trip  for  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Fulkerson  and  for  payment  of  Interest  on  money  for 
purchase  of  certain  property  in  llirosaki,  Japan. 

The  application  of  Professor  T.  W.  LuFetra  and 
wife  to  return  to  mission  work  in  Chili  was  granted, 
and  Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter,  of  .Magi)etic  Springs, 
O.,  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  ihc  college  in  Iquique, 
Chili,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Reference. 

It  was  decideil  to  return  to  Mr.  Ilcnry  S.  Ridings 
money  he  had  atlvaneed  for  certain  purposes  in  Chili 
and  charge  the  same  to  the  appropriation  for  Chili. 

The  forwarding  of  the  appropriation  for  the  debt 
on  the  Copenhagen  church  was  approved. 

Professor  L.  Wiener,  of  Harvard  College,  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  exa«ilning  the  early  files  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society  concerning  Bul- 
garia. 

Rev.  Signor  Bambini  was  appointe<l  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Italy  Conference. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  balance  due  on 
return  expenses  from  India  of  Mrs.  J.  II.  Gill  and 
scm,  to  pay  certain  losses  in  the  North  India  Con- 
ference, and  In  aid  of  Mrs.  Mar}'  Conklln. 

Appropriations  for  the  Domestic  Missions  were 
made  amounting  to  ^1,055. 

It  was  ordered  that  whenever  Treasurer  Homer 
Eaton  was  absent  Dr.  Cieorge  P.  Mains  should  be 
the  actinir  treasurer  of  the  Soi-iety. 

The  following  five  ladles  were  approved  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety :  Misses  Isabella  Longstrt^n,  Cora  D.  Zeutmlre, 
Martraret  B.  Carver,  Edith  A.  Hemingway,  Isabella 
S^fowell. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Punderford  as  man- 
ajier  of  the  Missionary  Society  v;as  pn^scnled  and 
accepted,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Armstrong  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
In  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  gave  its  consent  for  Secretary  8.  L. 
Baldwin  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  in  the  year 
UWU. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Recording 
S<'cretary  of  the  Society  were  reelected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  elected  : 

nuance.  :  J.  H.  Taft,  G.  J.  Ferry,  William  Hoyt,  J.  8. 
Huyler,  J.  S.  McLean,  E.  B.  Tutlle,  A  Idea  8p(*are,  E.  L. 
Dobbins,  J.  E.  Andnis. 


JUnuUaml  Leoficic^:  E.  L.  Faaeher,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  L. 
Skidmore,  Alden  Speure,  P.  A.  WelcU,  W.  Hoyt,  C.  Scott, 
J.  F.  Rusllng,  Suminertleld  Baldwin. 

Africa:  A.  K.  SanfunI,  A.  Fowler,  C.  8.  Harrower,  B.  M. 
Adams  H.  A.  Monroe,  Uert)ert  Welch,  R.  W.  P.  Goff,  Archer 
Brown. 

S*mlh  America  and  Mexico:  J.  8.  McLean,  A.  8.  Hunt, 
A.  Lmgacre,  C.  (\  Corbln,  J.  M.  King,  8.  P.  Hammond,  H. 
Welch,  G.  R.  Howe. 

China :  J.  H.  Taft,  8.  F.  Upham,  P.  A.  Welch,  H.  K.  Carw 
roll,  G.  P.  Mains  W.  V.  Kelley,  A.  H.  Tuttle,  J.  L.  Hurlbut. 

Japan  ami  Korea:  O.  H.  P.  Archer,  D.  R.  Lowrle,  J.  E. 
Andrus,  J.  Beattle,  £.  S.  Tipple,  H.  W.  Knight,  F.  M.  North, 
C.  P.  Armstrong. 

Self-SHpporiing  Miivi'tus:  J.  S.  McLean,  A.  Fowler,  J. 
French,  R.  Grant,  H.  K.  Carroll,  A.  K.  Sanford,  8.  W. 
Thomas,  J.  L.  Hurlbut. 

Eunti>c:  H.  A.  Buttz,  T.  H.  Burch,  J.  R.  Day,  A.  H. 
De  Haven,  J.  M.  Buckley,  George  Abele,  G.  P.  Mains,  A.  H. 
Tuttle. 

India:  A.  D.  Vail,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  J.  F.  Goiicher,  B.  M. 
Adams,  J.  M.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Barnes,  W.  U.  Falconer,  C.  H. 
Payne. 

Dimiestic  Minions:  John  French,  A.  8.  Hunt,  J.  D.  Slay- 
iMick,  H.  W.  Knight,  8.  O.  Benton,  S.  W.  Gehrett,  E. 
McCbesney,  W.  V.  Kelley,  S.  W.  Thomas. 

Puhlicatinntt:  J.  M.  King,  J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher, 
A.  Longacre,  A.  K.  SanfurU,  J.  B.  Graw,  i\  H.  Payne,  John 
Beattle. 

Waman*8  Mifsinn  M'ork :  J.  R.  Day,  C  8.  Harrower,  !>. 
R.  Lowrle,  E.  8.  Tipple,  H.  W.  Knight,  G.  P.  Mains,  L. 
Skidmore. 

EMimateft:  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  D.  Vail,  J.  8.  McLean,  8.  F. 
Upham,  G.  J.  Ferry,  J.  I).  Siayback,  J.  8.  Huyler,  J.  L. 
Hurlbut. 

ApiMtrtionmcnts:  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley,  C.  S. 
Harrower,  D.  R.  Lowrle,  F.  M.  North. 

Audits  at  Nac  Ytirt; :  E.  B.  Tuttle,  A.  K.  Sanford,  W.  II. 
Falconer,  J.  Beatlle,  E.  8.  Tipple,  C.  8.  Harrower,  F.  M. 
Nonh. 

AuditA  at  Ciuciuvati :  Rl.^bard  Dvnunul,  It.  T.  Miller,  R. 
II.  Rust,  A.  J.  Xa^^t. 
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DR.  MARTHA  SHELDON,  on  her  second  danng 
Invasion  of  Tibet,  was  confronted  with  the 
question, "  What  docs  it  mean,  that  from  every  path 
and  road  strangers  are  Invading  our  country  ?  " 

Rev.  A.  T.  LconanI,   wife,  and  two   daughters, 
arrived  in  Madras,  India,  April  12,  returning  from 
the  United  States.     Brother    I-^eonanrs  a<ldres8  Is 
'  Albion  House,  Royapuram,  Ma<lras. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  C.  Harris,  Presiding  Elder  of  Japanese 
District,  California  Conference,  sailed  May  28  from 
San  Francisco  for  Japan  to  at  fend  the  celebration  at 
Yokohama  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Japan 
Mission. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Wood  has  moved  his  residence -from 
Callao  to  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru.  The  two  cities 
are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  we  have  thriving 
work  In  both,  which  can  be  controlled  from  either. 
But  the  move  places  Dr.  Wood  in  new  and  improved 
relations  to  the  work,  and  Is  an  important  step  in 

'  advance  for  all  our  Interests  In  that  part  of  South 
America.    His  address  Is  care  of  United  States  Le- 

I  gation,  Lima,  Peru,  South  America. 


Z^)  \oi^  wi   J/ufJn&narieSj  JtUifionJf.  ^h: 


§Ur\  ,J.U,  hptuii('it:t  «fwi  •!(<;  ljit-<:  n^i*tnnt:*l  ii  i^tr  U'liluun  H.  Ciifforl.  of  ScoaglitoiL  3I«ml,  left  N4 

bait/f  ^rj  itt  xhMT  ttffUf:  ir*  f/auU^/.  r«rni.    Tfie  work  York  ob  WcdiKiday  bj  tbe  steaiDer  5o6r«laur  for 

utifU^T  brt^li^  Tipt^tJifi'^' tt  ttiiMT^*:  in  ^r*r*^[t*mn'4,  Par^  BrmziJ.    llv  is  *  gniciajae  of  Boston  UniTcnitjr 

MiM  Julia  K,  H  wutt.  of  HauiitMni.  hunita.  arrive  ^^'i  »  ^^^>  I'rtacber.  and  irot*  lo  Swiih  Amerkm  to 

in   >'*?w    Vork    by   wv-aim^rr  JttOuMHir  Aun^  'A.    Sbe  mn^^'-e  our  morker*  on  i»m:  j«rlf-«upporTiiig  b«i«is 

%\%\uA  t».-r  Ik*,  i,.  4,  iy.hiiUntf  ar«<J  family  at  CoWi-  a^'^*^^  *^  dirtciion  of  the  Rcv.  Jb*hi*  H.  Nelson, 

ffia/.k,  l>/fUf  l*Uri'l.  -lui^  4.  and  l*-ft  for  li*rr  hom*'  id  ^^  ^  *  ^^^*^  ^  M'-  CliHord. 

Il*?r*r*,  O,,  Ann*-,  fi,    H*rr  >M;alth  ha*  U^r.   Mrh^^uly  Early  in  the  year  Dr.  Mary  Bryan  receired  a  cable- 

Irnpairf^l  by  tb#;  tr>  in;;  /rlirnate  of  Burma,  an'l  fbe  (rram  from  ttMr  rajah  of  Katri.  India,  reqnestinr  her 

rif?^ji  r*:«t  and  rvxrUfKnalion.  M:rTic««  aA  doctrvcet  in  bis  family  in  March.    Dr. 

MIm  Vi(Hk\  want*  i\i%),i**i  for  r^ral    e«tate  and  Krjan  ba«  been  for  the  lai-i  fire  years  in  charge  of 

e^lMlpment  U»  UmuA  an  fnirtitmion  Utr  young  ladies  the  Woman's  Foreism  Mi^si.^narj    Society  hospital 

in  Mffia  to  Hf^i'j,m\f\W\\  for  P«mi  what  Santiago  Col-  «»<*  dispeni*ary  at  Bartilly.  India.    The  ngah  offered 

\»^»'.  Ift  a':#'omfiliah<ng  for  Chili.    Tiie  noble  gift  of  a  salarj-  equal  to  five  times  what  she  coaW  recelTe 

Mr.   Andenion  Fowler  of  ♦TArjOO  toward  the  real  ^Ti»m  the   Miwionary    Society,  with  other  induce- 

ewlaie  In  HantlaKo  Ik  what  nia^le  jKiWilblethe  »uece*<«  nients  in  the  way  of  house,  servants,  elephants,  etc. 

there.    Who  will  make  pr^hlblo  the  same  success  in  But  the  return  cablegram  said,  "  Cannot."    It  is  no 

tlic  old  V'<'njv Ian  capital?  mean  compliment  to    our  workers  to  have    such 

Tlie  K*rv.  Floyd  C.  AlUn  wriu*  from  Callao,  Pirru,  recognition  of  their  skill  and  worth. 

May  *J :  **  I  arrivfr/l  ht-T*-.  thh  morning  after  a  pleasant  Our  Church  Mentttyer^  of  Calcutta,  in  its  issue  for 

voyage.    Ma<Je  go^xl  connections  at  Panama, liaving  April,  says:   "Rev.  Neils  Madsen  left  on  March  13 

tlm«  men-ly  to  g«rt  liP-akfaHt  In  that  city  on  April  for  a  short  vacation  in  Denmark.    He  believes  that 

21.     Have  found  liroiher  («.   .M,  llewey  and    Miss  he  has  been  called  to  decline  a  salary,  and  is  going  to 

Kthel  Porl<T  hen*,  and  to-morrow  exi>ect  to  we  Dr.  give  the  Gosfwl  to  some  tril>e  or  tribes  who  have 

WmM]  In  Lima.   W<j  leave  here  May  4,  and  will  arrive  never  heard   the  GoMi)el.    It  is  not  his  purpose  to 

In  Iqulqiie  about  one  week  from  towlay."                    .  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

MIms  Kinmu  I..  Knowles.  of  Darjeelln^,  India,  at-  j  ^at  he  is  going  on  self-support  and  to  seek  out  his 

tended  an  F.pwortli  League  meeting  at  Sitapur,  in  own  field  until  he  has  communicated  with  Bishop 

whlrh  both    li<»>s  and   Kirls  wen?  n-prt-w.-nted  and  Thobum.    The  date  of  his  taking  up  his  new  work 

nnmb<nd  ov«r  two  hnn<lre«l.     It  was  pn-sided  over  :  ^»  not  fixed,  but  it  will  not  be  later  than  the  first  of 

by  a  iiafl\<*  woman,  and  the  program  consisted  of.  next  year.  * 


hliiKlntf,  neltiitloiiH,  and  a  th-bate  on  the  subject,  *'1« 


A  Madras  (India)  paper  says :   "  Mrs.  Rudisill,  of 


it  eanler  for  an  iKnorant  or  an  educated  person  to  j  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Publishing  House,  leaves 
nrelvcj  <  hrlht  r  "  The  de<!lMlon  was  in  favor  of  those  .  for  America  shortly  on  business  connected  with  the 
on   the  Hidiof  the  ignorant  person.    Young  boys  |  Pr^Hs.    The  employees  of  the  Press,  on  Monday  last, 


and  girls  aroMo  here  and  then;  In  the  audience  and 
look  part  In  the<iebate  witli  surprising  eagerness. 

Mihs  Kihie  WcmkI,  the  Woman's  Fo^^ign  Mission- 
ary Hoel«'ty  mlHMlonary  In  Peru  and  principal  of  the 
('uIlaoHIgh  S^'hool,  has  long  Ix'en  solicited  by  tiie 


presimte<l  her  with  a  handsome  illuminated  address, 
testifying  their  appreciation  of  her  and  her  husband's 
endeavors  for  the  work  of  tlie  Mission  Press.  The 
addn'ss  was  enclosed  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame  and 
presented  to  Mrs.   Rudisill   with  some  exceedingly 


moHl  advan<*e<l  M<h«>ol  for  girls  in  Lima  to  intnxluce  dainty  little  photographic  n?productionsof  the  same. 
Intolt  sonieof  the  ex<*ell«'nt  features  of  the  system  >  Mrs.  Rudisill  acknowle<lged  the  presentation  in  a 
of  edu<'allon  for  y«mng  la<lles  whi(;h  slie  had  devel-    few  appropriate  wonls." 


oped  in  Callao,  and  wliieli  are  u  novelty  in  Pt^ru. 
She  has  lately  c(mmuit<'<l  to  do  so,  an<l  now  go<*s 


Miss  Wilkinson  will  sail  from  Shanghai  with  Miss 
Stanton,  June  34,   on  the  steamer    AHzmta,     She 


thre*'  timeH  a  week  to  the  institution  refernKl  to,    ],ring8  with  her  Mabel  Sia,  whose  pas^ige  was  pro- 
when'  she  has  under  her  training   ninety  of  the    vided  for  by  Brother  Negus,  of  Iowa,  whose  promise 

of  help  to  LydIa  Trimble  was  made  good  when  she 
wrote  asking  him  for  $J^fK)  for  this  purpose.    Miss 


daiiifhters  of  tht^  hl^lH^st  clans  of  families  in  Pitu. 

TIh'  .TapuneHc  Tidhujx  for  April,  published  in 
Tokyo,  hays:  '*Tho  visit  (►f  Bihh(»p  Foss  and  Dr.  Sia  is  a  niece  <>f  the  lute  Dr.  Sia  Sek  Ong.  She  is  to 
<ioueh«T  was  a  vrcat  help  aiwl  inspiration  to  the  study  for  a  few  years  at  Mornmgside  College,  Sioux 
srhoolM  and  churches  and  to  all  the  workers  who  Clly,  but  will  go  direct  to  the  home  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
ranM^  In  1ou<'h  with  them.  Nothing  save  the  bap- 1  Trimble  in  Sheldon,  la.  Miss  Stanton  brings  with 
tlf«m  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  i>i  greater  help  to  the  |  her  three  of  Mi^s  Howe's  girls.  One?  of  them  is  a 
\oung  <*hureh  of  .lupan  than  the  visits  of  suehg(Mlly  j  sister  to  Dr.  Mary  Stone,  who  will  study  medicine, 
nn'ii,  who  an*  inien>ietl  in  the  spread  of  the  K<»-  as  will  one  of  the  other  girls  also,  and  the  third  will 
«le<'nier'f*  kinudoni  in  ev»Ty  i>art  of  the  earth.  Their  fit  herself  forkinderjrarten  work.  These  two  are  Miss 
publii"  juldn^^Ts,  tht'lr  rounM'lM  and  ailviee,  their  Howe's  adopted  uirls,  Belle  and  Julia.  All  these 
manifest  mirrest  in  ever\thing  that  is  uplifting  and  will  find  a  home  until  school  opens  with  Bishop 
eheiTlnir.  huNo  left  tlu-  nmst  favorable  impressions  Joyce's  family.  The  entire  support  and  education 
upon  all.  Ii  wa**  \\\\\\  ^nat  reluetunee  that  their  for  a  year  is  pnni<ltMl  by  thesi' ginnl  friends.  They 
frieudj*  ba«le  tlimi  gtuHl-bve.*'  art*  due  at  Tacoma  July  t)  ttr  7. 
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Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  of  BarelUy,  India,  says  ;  **  Within 
a  few  years  more  than  100,000  souls  from  among  the 
sweeper  caste  of  this  country  have  been  gathered 
into  the  Christian  community.  For  centuries  the 
name  of  Jesus  and  something  of  his  teaching  have 
been  known  in  India  apart  from  the  direct  work  of 
the  missionaries.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  sweeper 
was  the  means  of  restoring  to  life  a  hero  of  the 
Sikhs,  Guru  Govind  Sing.  The  hero  saint  immedi- 
ately said  : 

*'  Come,  thou  Saviour  of  the  world,  Jesus. 

Under  thy  sway  8hall  flowers  and  betel  leaf  fall  from 

heaven. 
All  men  shall  crather  together  and  cry  in  joy, 
All  hail,  thou  ruler  of  the  universe, 
Vanquisher  of  foes  and  fosterer  of  the  poor." 

Miss  Laura  Ilanzlik,  who  has  been  for  nearly 
seven  years  connected  with  our  Central  China  Mis- 
sion as  a  trained  nurse  and  evangelist  in  the  Nan- 
king Hospital,  arrived  in  New  York,  by  steamer  WU- 
helm  der  GroHne,  May  31.  She  had  been  worn  down 
by  incessant  labors  and  greatly  needed  a  furlough. 
On  landing  in  Italy  she  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  wrote  to  Secretary  Palmer  that  if  her  serv- 
ices were  needed  she  would  promptly  go  to  the 
front.  She  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our  Bohemian 
Mission  in  Chicago,  where  she  was  converted,  and 
then  educated  in  the  Missionary  Training  Institute. 


Dr.  Beebe  and  the  whole  Mission  speak  of  her  in 
terms  of  high  admiration.  She  remained  here  a  few 
days,  visiting  the  families  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Linn  in  Brooklyn,  and  addressed  the 
Sunday  school  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  to  the 
delight  of  all,  on  Sunday,  June  5.  She  left  June  8  for 
the  International  Missionary  Union  at  Clifton 
Springs,  and  at  its  close  proceeded  to  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Curtis,  writing  from  Penang  re- 
specting the  session  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  Con- 
ference, says :  "  The  Conference  statistics  show  sub- 
stantial progress.  ,An  item  of  special  interest  is  the 
number  of  Sunday  school  scholars— 1,638,  as  against 
none  in  1890.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  was 
the  provision  made  for  a  training  school  for  native 
preachers,  to  be  opened  this  year  by  Dr.  West,  in 
Penang.  It  is  proposed  to  do  work  in  Malay,  Ta- 
mil, and  the  Ilokkien  and  Hakka  dialects  of  the 
Chinese.  Miss  Bellingham,  a  Scotch  lady,  who  has 
been  visiting  Malaysia  and  contributing  generously 
to  various  branches  of  our  work,  has  given  $1,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that 
conversions  must  come  through  a  well-directed  native 
ministry,  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  people. 
*  Give  me  thirteen  qualified  native  preachers,*  said 
one  of  the  presiding  elders,  *  and  I  will  report  five 
hundred  conversions  from  my  district  next  year.' " 


GENERAL   NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


WE  note  with  regret  the  death,  on  April  1,  at  Cop- 
enhagen, of  Dean  Vahl,  president  of  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society.      He  was  deeply  interested  in 

missions,  and  carefully  compiled  and  annually  pub- 
lished the  statistics  of  missions  to  and  among  the 
Mohamme<ians  and  heathen. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  , 

copal  Church,  South,   Missionary  Secretary  H.   C.  ; 

Morrison,   D.D.,   was    elected    and    consecrated    a 

bishop :   Missionary  Secretary  Walter  R.  Lambuth, 

D.D.,  was  reelected,  and  Rev.  J.  11.  Pritchett,  D.D.,  ' 
wiis  electe<l  Missionary  Secretary.   The  Church  is  to  ' 
be  conifratulated  that   in   its  work  for  missions  it 
is  under  the  lead  of  such  capable  men  as  Drs.  I^m- 
h\n\\  and  Pritoheit. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Curtis  writes:  **The  territory 
connected  with  the  Malaysia  Mission  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  is  a  region  of  almost  inex- 
haustible vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  and,  being 
favored  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, multitudes  of  immigrants  are.  continually 
pouring  in  from  overcrowded  China  and  India. 
Tliese  people,  breaking  oflf  old  associations  and  com- 
ing into  commercial  contact  with  the  English,  are  j 
more  open  to  the  truth  and  have  fewer  obstacles  ■ 
to  overcome  in  accepting  Christianity  than  in  their 
native  lands.  So  forcibly  were  the  missionaries 
of  South  India  struck  by  the  possibilities  of  Malav- : 

siu  that  in  1884  they  sent  workers  from  their  own 
scant  forces  and,  without  financial  aid,  founded  the  ' 
mission    in    Singapore— the   first    foreign   mission  1 
founded  by  a    foreign    mission.     Since   then   the ' 
work  has  spread,  and,  largely  self-supporting,  it  is  i 


flourishing  in  Penang  and  at  various  points  on  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  There  are  openings  to-day  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  ana  other  islands ;  an  urgent  call 
comes  from  Bangkok,  and  all  these  fields  promise 
abundant  reward  if  we  only  enter  in." 

Rev.  C.  B.  Ward,  in  the  South  India  MeihodM  for 
April,  gives  some  reasons  why  all  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries connected  with  the  India  Conferences 
should  be  published  in  the  United  States  as  mission- 
aries, whether  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
our  Missionary  Society  or  received  into  the  Confer- 
ences on  the  field.  They  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  called  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  the 
Board  of  Managers  has  decided  that  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary of  the  Missionary  Society  is  one  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  or  recognized  as  a  mission- 
ary by  formal  action  of  the  Board. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

of  the  Uniteil  States  of  America,  at  its  late  session, 

orflercd  the  discontinuance  of   77«;  Church  at  Jlotue 

and  Abroad  and  77w  Aisemhhj  Herald^  as   at  present 

conducted  on  December  31,  1898,  and  that  in  their 

place  a  single  monthly  magazine,  representing  the 

interests  of  all  the  boards,  under  the  name  of  The 

A&semhlij  J[fraldy  shall  begin  on  Januar}'  1,  1899.  The 

new  magazine  is  to  have  its  editr  rial  and  business 
offlccs  in  the  Presbyterian  Build I14:,  in  New  York, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Huobard,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  as  editor  and  manager.  A  committee,  com- 
posed of  George  W^.  Knox,  Maitland  Alexander, 
Henry  W.  Jessnp,  James  Yearance,  and  Henry  L. 
Smith,  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  maga- 
zine. 
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BY  REV.  J.  E.  WALKER. 


parative  religions,  exploratioD,  study  of  political 
movemenis,  humanitarian  questions,  ete.  We  are 
here  to  gel  courage  to  thinli  and  say  wliat  we  think, 

THE  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  gi^e  our  views  on  evangelistic  work,  ItineratiDg^ 
Missionarj-  Union  took  place  at  Clifton  Springs,  8<2!lf-8Upport,  woman's  work,  educational  work,  cua- 
N.  Y.,  June  »-14.  It  opened  with  tlie  *'  Recognition  ^oms,  what  we  have  done  and  how  we  have  done  it.** 
Meeting,"  Wednesday  evening,  June  8,   tlie  presi-       t'nder  "Opportunities    and    Demands"  various 

persons  spoke  as  follows : 


dent,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  in  the  chair. 

First,  all  who  had  been  missionaries  thirty-five  or 
more  years  introduced  themselves  to  the  audience, 
then  those  of  thirty  years  or  more,  then  those  of 
twenty-five  or  mcrre,  then  twenty  years.  The  trite  sut)- 


Mr.  B.  B.  Blachly,  of  Mexico,  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  which  has  been  greatly 
blessed,  but  needs  to  be  vastly  enlarged.  Americans 
are  building  the  railroads,  opening  the  mines,  de- 


ject of  the  progress  of  the  past  fifty  years  gathered  .  veioping  the  coffee  plantations  of  Mexico,  yet  few  of 
fresh  interest  when  dwelt  on  by  those  who  had  faced    ^^^^  Americans  are  Christians. 


the  worst  that  marred  the  past. 

The  veterans  were  given  the  best  share  of  the 
limited  time.  Then  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  presided  and 
called  the  roll  of  all  of  less  than  twenty  years*  serv- 
ice.  A  total  of  sixty-seven  persons  made  response. 

Some  of  the  veterans  and  many  of  the  members 
arrived  later  in  the  week  and  were  introduced  from 


( 


Rev.  Ciiarles  D.  Camplx*ll  said  two  whole  states  in 
Mexico  have  no  missionaries. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Wooilside,  Africa,  said:  "There  is  & 
chain  of  mission  station^  across  Africa,  but  it  re- 
quires anywhere  from  four  to  forty  days*  travel  to 
span  each  link." 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  said :  "  In  China,  by  Imperial 


time  to  time.  But  one  of  the  unique  tilings  about  ■  decree, Western  ^'iences may  be  used  intheexaniina- 
this  gathering  is  tlie  change  in  personnel  from  year  i  tions.  The  whole  land  is  being  opened  to  trade.  In 
to  year.  Very  many  wlio  were  here  last  year  are  Ave  of  the  central  provinces  foreign  representatives 
now  back  in  the  fon'ign  fields,  and  ru-e  rersti.  of  the  customs  service  are  to  reside.     The  American 

Thursday  morning  first  came  the  di-votional  hour,    government  Is  free  from  political  complications.    In 


Mrs.  Hepburn  tr>ld  how  when  going  out  the  first  time 
in  rounding  the  Capo  (»f  Good  Hope  she  had  be<M)nie 


Shangtung  Province  American  Presbyterians  can  do 
more  with  $20,000  than  the  German  Catholics  with 


very  sick,  but  in  the  la.'it  extremity  l>egan  to  mend  ,  *^""<^retls  of  thousands  of  indemnity  money,  working 
and  slept  peacefully  through  a  storm  that  allowed  against  suspicion  and  resentment." 
no  one  else  to  slet-p.  Dr.  Gracey  sixike  of  "The  Miss  Emily  C.  Wheeler,  of  Turkey,  said  :  "Ninety 
Spirit-filled  Life."  It  humbles,  but  makes  even  ,  t^^ousand  orphans  have  come  in  from  all  points; 
small  talents  effective  for  great  results.  We  can  n*^w  villages  are  open  in  regions  before  not  ac- 
measure  the  altar,  but  not  the  incen.se,  the  influence  cessible.  Turks  are  asking  who  is  this  Jesus  for 
of  the  altar.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  feel  we  have  God.  whom  the  Christians  suffer  so  much  ?  If  the  Turks 
but  greater  to  know  that  God  has  us.  Mr.  Wood-  -  are  reached  it  will  tell  in  Arabia  and  Africa."' 
side,  of  Africa,  spoke  of  seven  missionaries  killed  in  I  Rev.  Henry  Blodget,  D.D.,  said  :  "  Hunan  Prov- 
the  late  ma.«?.«ificn»,  nearly  all  the  eultured  native  pas-  '  ince  is  oi>en  at  last,  and  the  Hunanese  are  the 
tors  killed  an<l  many  of  the  Christians.     One  spoke    strongest  Chinese  in  China." 

of  a  feeling  of  utter  unworthiness.  One  wi.shed  the  j  On  the  topic  of  "  Obstacles,"  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin, 
home  churches  couM  l>e  put  down  in  the  midst  of  i  Foochow,  China,  spoke  of  the  one  million  temples  in 
the  foreign  field  and  see  things  for  tliemselves.  One  China  and  the  materialistic  trend  of  the  Chinese 
told  how  after  the  massacre  and  rescue  work  in  j  mind.  Rev.  H.  A.  Crane,  of  India,  said,  "The  great- 
Turkey  Mr.  Millard,  an  English  evangelist,  had  est  god  in  India  is  custom,  caste."  Reid,  of  China, 
helpeil  th«'m  to  secure  grt^at  spiritual  results.    One  ;  said  ;  "There  is  danger  of  encouraging  the  notion 

of  the  Chinese  that  the  Church  is  a  political  organ- 
ization. Christ,  as  he  is,  they  do  not  understand.'* 
Woodside,  of  Africa:  "  Apathy  is  a  great  obstacle. 
Tlie  rum  trafllc  is  another.  Sweet  potato  whisky, 
enforced  with  sulphuric  acid,  ff>llows  the  missionary. 
Domestic     slavery    and    foreign    slavery    through 


gave  it  iLs  his  opinitm  that  the  massacre  in  Africa 
sprang  from  the  rum  trafl^c  There  had  been  no 
Rrand  funeral  over  their  mutilated  remains.  We 
pray  for  the  repose,  not  of  their  souls,  but  of  the 
souls  of  tho*  that  loved  them. 

Thursday  afternoon  Dr.  Gracey  crave  the  Presi- 
dent's Address,  which  he  styled  "  a  few  st^nsible  re-  fraudulent  contracts  enslave  many.  The  interpreter 
marks."  "We  arc?  not  a  convention,  but  are  the  is  told  to  ask,  'Do  you  agree  ?  '  He  asks,  '  Do  you 
larcest  bcKly  of  missionaries  meetins?  recmlarlveverv    like  whiskv  ?  '  and  the  man  no<ls  assent." 

•  •  •  •  

year.  Much  larcrer  iratherinprs  are  held  in  China,  Rev.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  Japan,  said:  "The 
Indi.i,  Japan  occasionally,  but  they  are  not  yearly  R<mianists  prejudiced  the  Japanese  two  hun<lred  and 
nor  world-wide  in  their  scope.  Here  we  cet  the  fifty  years  ago.  The  national  spirit  is  intense,  and 
Interdi'pendence  of  missions.  We  are  not  on  dn^ss  Christianity  is  viewe<l  as  a  for<*ign  religion.  Bud- 
para<le  before  thousands  in  some  crreat  city,  nor  a  dhist  sects  are  now  unite<l  against  us  and  are  copy- 
scientific  council  around  a  boa r<l,  but  are  a  school  ing  our  methods." 

for  mutual   instniction.     We  are  also  an  outlof)k  Mrs.  Irvin  H.  Correll,  of  Japan,  said  she  did  not 

committee  of  the  whole  earth.  We  are  incidentally  feel  so  much  these  difficulties  as  the  scarcity  of  con- 
a  philological  society,  a  society  for  study  of  com-  •  8ecrate<l  workers. 
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Mrs.  J.  8.  Whitney,  of  Micronesia,  said :  '*  White 
men  adrift  are  a  great  obstacle.  When  a  native  wa8 
asked  to  go  as  a  teacher  to  another  island  he  said, 
*  We  are  not  like  white  men  ;  we  love  our  relatives.'  " 

Mrs.  Hepburn,  of  Japan,  said  :  **  There  is  a  fearful 
lack  of  morality  in  Japan." 

Miss  A.  S.  Henderson,  Brazil,  said :  *■''  Custom  and 
the  modified  form  of  ancestral  worslnp  are  ob- 
stacles. One  man  said,  'If  my  mother  went  to 
Lell  I'll  go  there  too.'" 

Rev.  J.  L.  Bruce,  Brazil,  said  :  '*  There  is  a  strongly 
organized  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil.  Truth  is  mixed 
with  untruth.  Religion  and  morals  are  divorced. 
They  are  very  religious  and  very  immoral." 

Rev.  W.  M.  Nichols,  Egypt,  said :  "  The  language 
used  is  Arabic.  Of  10,000,000  people  9,000,000  are 
Mohammedan.  Truth  and  error  are  mixed.  Divorce 
hangs  over  every  woman.  She  may  belong  in  turn 
to  several  men." 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  said  :  "  The  enormous  self-con- 
ceit of  the  Japanese  is  an  obstacle.  Secular  eiluca- 
tion  in  India  and  Japan,  with  salvation  in  the  old 
way  at  a  discount,  are  obstacles.  Many  get  the  idea 
that  the  Japanese  are  the  easiest  people  in  the  world 
to  Christianize  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake." 

Rev.  H.  A.  Crane,  India,  said :  **  There  are  fifty 
odd  languages  in  India.  In  our  Mission  sixteen 
languages  are  used.  Many  prefer  to  hear  the 
English." 

Dr.  Gracey  said :  •*  The  Baptists  give  a  man  op- 
portunity to  learn  tlie  language.  If  he  fails  tlicy 
bring  him  home.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
gives  two  years'  trial." 

Right  Rev.  C.  C.  Penick,  Africa,  said :  "  Self-con- 
ceit is  not  limited  to  Japan.  An  African  setting 
-out  rice  haphazard  said  the  white  man  sets  out  rice 
in  rows  because  he  was  too  big  a  fool  to  remember 
where  he  had  set  it." 

Thursday  evening  eight  addresses  were  given  on 
evangelistic  work.  The  first  s|>eaker  was  Rev.  John 
C.  Mechlin,  of  Persia,  who  said  :  **  Independence  is 
a  prize  to  hold  out  to  the  churches  as  the  reward  of 
self-support.  But  in  the  Methodist  Conferences  and 
Presbyterian  Synods  the  native  has  equal  vote  with 
the  f()reiii:ner,  and  the  latter  is  swanjped  by  numbers, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians  are  saved  from  catas- 
trophe  by  tlieir  bishops.  In  our  work  now  there  is 
less  aversion,  but  more  indifference." 

Rev.  John  S.  Porter,  Austria,  said:  "In  Austria 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  Spanish  Mexico, 
a  state  of  things  much  worse  than  among  American 
Catholics.  We  cannot  hold  meetings,  but  only  have 
family  prayer  in  private  houses  with  in\ited  guests. 
But  parlors  can  be  indefinitely  enlarged  and  family 
prayers  expanded.  Once  when  the  police  interfered 
a  bed  was  put  in  the  big  room  and  it  was  occupied 
by  the  pastor  as  his  bedroom.  No  marriage  is  al- 
lowed between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
We  maintain  strict  discipline.  If  membership 
proves  worthless  we  expel  and  begin  over  again." 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Machle,  Canton,  China,  said  :  "  A 
Bible  woman,  forty  years  old,  was  with  difficulty 
made  to  study  and  recite  like  a  child.    She  brought 


in  a  woman  who  wanted  to  be  a  Christian,  but  feared 
something  in  a  box  which  she  had ;  for  twenty-one 
years  before  her  son  had  been  sick,  and  a  priest  had 
got  back  his  departing  soul  and  shut  it  up  in  that 
box.  If  it  were  opened  he  would  die.  After  prayer 
it  was  opened  and,  no  harm  coming,  she  was  deliv- 
ered from  this  fear.  A  garment  whfch  Mrs.  M.  made 
on  her  machine  was  much  prized,  and  the  recipient 
wanted  to  preserve  it  to  be  buried  in." 

Rev.  C.  D.  Campbell,  Mexico,  described  the  Mexi- 
can worship  of  Christ  and  Mary  and  the  saints 
as  a  worship  of  the  image  rather  than  the  person. 
The  image  is  alive,  they  think,  and  goes  to  walk. 
The  priest  is  the  church  ;  if  one  is  right  v\ith  him,  all 
is  imagined  to  be  secure.  We  seek  to  replace  this 
with  God's  word.    Men  lie,  God  never  lies. 

Miss  Elma  R.  Simons,  Burma :  *'  The  Burmese 
all  live  in  villages.  In  a  circuit  of  sixty  or  seventy 
villages  there  is  time  only  for  short  visits.  Often 
their  faces  are  blank,  and  one  feels  i)owerless. 
Children's  meetings  are  effective  in  teaching  the 
children  and  in  interesting  their  mothers.  One 
backslidden  village  was  revived  through  a  Christian 
boy  sent  to  teach  a  school,  and  in  time  he  became 
pastor  of  a  prosperous  church." 

Rev.  J.  E.  Walker,  Foochow,  China,  said :  **  No 
two  individuals,  no  two  villages  ;  no  two  regions  in 
China  are  alike ;  they  are  isolated  and  divided 
among  themselves.  Much  is  done  for  village  evan- 
gelization through  Christian  day  schools.  In  the 
interior  strangeness  must  be  broken  down.  They 
fear  what  is  strange.  If  the  male  missionary  goes 
alone  only  men  are  listeners." 

Mrs.  Crosby  Wheeler,  Armenia,  said :  *•  Armenia 
was  the  first  nation  as  a  nation  to  accept  Christian- 
ity. They  kiss  the  Bible,  but  do  not  read  it.  They 
thought  we  came  to  interfere  and  that  our  Bible  was 
not  theirs.  *  Why  should  a  w^oman  read  ? '  the  Turk 
would  ask.  '  If  she  has  a  soul  why  is  she  a  woman  ? ' 
We  had  schools  of  all  grades,  a  great  and  well- 
onlered  work.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  eight 
out  of  twelve  buildings  were  destroyed." 

Rev.  D.  W.  Woodside,  Africa :  "  In  evangelising 
Africa  language  has  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  The 
work  of  evangelizing  cannot  be  done  by  white  men. 
A  native  agency  must  be  raised  up.  They  are  fond 
of  singing.  Meetings  are  held  for  three  or  four 
days,  where  the  Christians  can  be  instructed." 

Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  colored,  said  :  *'  No  board 
would  have  risked  its  reputation  on  me.  But  the 
Lord  understood  me."  She  had  been  at  many 
points  in  India.  She  let  the  Lord  keep  count  of  the 
converts.  She  had  always  found  open  doors,  and 
never  pushed  a  door  open.  Her  singing  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  meetings. 

Friday  morning  there  was  a  memorial  service  for 
members  of  the  Union  deceased  during  the  past 
twelve  months— thirteen  in  all.  Some  of  these  were 
veterans  ripe  for  glory,  others  were  in  their  prime, 
seemingly  just  ready  for  most  effective  service. 
Only  those  who  have  been  through  this  trial  know 
what  such  a  loss  means  to  the  workers  on  the  field  ; 
the  grief,  the  consternation,  the  hard  struggle  to  ac- 
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oept  God^s  will  when  such  comrades  are  suddenly 
taken  away,  and  the  Church  at  home  is  so  slow 
about  reinforcing. 

Next  came  the  subject  of  self-support  among  na- 
tive churches.  The  time  was  largely  spent  in  report- 
ing successes.  Some  churches  had  come  to  it  grad- 
ually, others  were  organized  on  this  basis  from  the 
start.  Churches  supported  by  foreign  funds  were 
compared  to  cut  flowers,  self-supporting  ones  to  liv- 
ing plants.  Many  interesting  cases  were  related  of 
Bharp  self-denial  on  the  part  of  native  Christians  to 
save  money  for  the  church — meals  omitted,  meager 
supplies  of  food  tithed  each  day,  etc.  There  are 
churches  where  to  belong  to  the  church  is  to  belong 
to  the  Missionary  Society  which  is  sending  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  that  are  beyond.  There  are  churches 
that  not  only  support  their  pastor,  but  other  work- 
ers doing  evangelistic  work.  In  Judson's  old  field 
eighteen  churches  are  entirely  self-supporting  and 
the  one  other  church  is  practically  so. 

Friday  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  women. 

Ten  veterans  were  presented,  whose  total  terms  of 
service  footed  up  three  hundred  and  forty-two  years. 

Miss  Harriet  I.  Medbury,  seven  years  in  Persia, 
spoke  of  the  openings  there  and  successes  attained 
and  money  raised  by  women  in  their  extreme 
poverty. 

A  daughter  of  Pundita  Ramabai  presented  her 
mother'ff  work  and  spoke  of  the  small  beginnings 
and  severe  self-ilenials,  of  her  motlier's  strong  faith 
that  vast  numbers  would  come  to  her,  and  how  it  had 
been  fulfilled.    There  is  now  a  church  of  widows. 

Miss  E.  T.  Crosby,  of  Micronesia,  spoke  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Gilbert  Islanders,  of  Christian 
girls  married  to  heathen,  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
of  one  girl  narrowly  saved  from  a  very  bad  man,  to 
be  loved  and  won  by  a  student,  who  became  a  verj' 
succt^ssful  pastor. 

Miss  Grace  Wilder,  of  India,  spoke  of  the  great 
goo<l  from  the  student  volunteer  movement  and  its 
Influence  on  college  life  in  India  ;  how  it  brought 
twdve  hundn^l  Christian  students  together  in  con- 
ference. 

The  work  in  Sium  was  projsentetl  by  Mrs.  Stanley 
K.  Phraner.  In  Siain  women  are  not  secUuUHl. 
Girls  become  Christians  in  the  schools  and  carry  it 
home.  There  is  not  so  ^eat  a  cjill  for  nie<lical  work, 
as  there  are  government  physicians.  But  some  will 
not  go  to  these. 

Work  among  the  Sunworshipcrs,  the  Comanche 
Indians,  was  pn-sented  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Carithers. 
The  Indians  gather — the  men  in  bugt^ies,  the  women 
and  childn'n  in  wagons.  When  an  Indian  is  polite 
to  his  wife  he  will  soon  l)e  asking  to  enter  the 
Church.  They  feared  to  bo  baptized  lest  if  they 
did  wn)ng  the  broken  vow  would  brim?  death.  A 
little  girl  was  baptizetl,  took  siek,  and  died  ;  but  her 
pea<*eful  face  disarnuMl  their  fears. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Campbell  spoke  of  itinerating  with 
her  husband  in  Mexi<"o.  taking  along  baby  and 
organ.  One  ohl  lady  was  rejoieeti  at  seeing  the 
organ  before  she  died.  Tlie  babe  was  a  great  help 
in  reaching  the  women. 


Miss  Sarah  B.  Barrows,  of  Burma,  spoke  of  her 
schools  there,  five  sixths  supported  by  native  money, 
with  Christian  Endeavor  and  Woman'sChristian  Tem- 
perance Union  societies  and  Christian  teachers. 
The  Bible  was  taught  one  hour  a  day.  In  the  cool 
weather  two  to  four  weeks  of  jungle  work  was  very 
interesting. 

Miss  Wheeler,  of  Armenia,  spoke  of  the  Armenian 
women  cowering  in  a  corner  of  the  church  at  first, 
of  the  transformations  wrought,  of  improvements  in 
their  homes,  of  the  man  who  was  seen  to  be  con- 
verted because  he  carried  the  umbrella  for  bis  wife, 
of  the  dreadful  suspense  and  of  the  staying  power  of 
God*s  word  during  the  massacres,  of  forty  women 
carried  off  by  Turks,  each  hiding  her  Bible  under 
her  clothes,  and  of  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

Friday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  educational 
work. 

Dr.  Chalmers  Martin  showed  the  harmony  of  edu- 
cational work  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  it  must  be  education,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  its  spiritual  results. 

Miss  Medbury,  of  Persia,  dwelt  on  the  relation  of 
educational  to  evangelistic  work.  The  two  must 
work  together  to  most  economically  promote  and 
retain  the  desired  results.  "  The  womeh,"  she  sald» 
"  have  the  eyes  of  a  deer  or  a  cow,  expressionless. 
But  each  one  converted  and  educated  is  one  more 
of  myself." 

Miss  Wheeler  spoke  of  pecsonal  influence  in  higher 
education.  A  native  pastor  objected  to  a  female 
college,  that  It  would  make  the  girls  old  maids.  But 
the  graduates  are  so  eagerly  sought  for  that  thej- 
can^t  keep  any  old  maids,  unless  deformed  or  very 
homely.  The  personal  influence  of  a  spirit-filled  life- 
solves  all  diflSculties.  Graduates  are  all  converted 
girls.  One  class  seemed  about  to  be  an  exception^ 
but  a  revival  began  in  a  morning  recitation  over  the 
thought  of  reigning  with  Christ  and  all  were  con- 
verted b<»fore  n(M)n. 

Theologi(  al  and  Bible  training  was  handled  by 
liev.  Henry  Xoyes,  Canton,  China.  The  sheplierd 
must  >)e  in  advance  of  his  flock,  but  not  too  far  in  ad- 
vance. We  had  to  begin  with  men  of  not  much  edu- 
cation, and  resort  to  meetings  once  a  month  or  twice 
a  year  for  their  instruction.  The  Chinese  education 
trains  the  memory.  We  teach  them  to  think,  and 
we  find  the  si-iences  helpful  for  this.  They  dislike 
these  at  first.  Now  we  Ijave  a  second  generation  of 
preachers  thoroughly  trained. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  toM  of  how  the  boycotting  of 
Protestants  forced  him  into  Industrial  Training  in 
his  school,  and  of  the  liberal  help  he  received  from 
an  Englishman  who  at  first  seven-ly  criticised  him. 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail,  of  Jai»an,  showed  how  the  anti- 
christian  and  antinioral  influences  at  work  in  Japa- 
nese state  universities  rendere<l  higher  education 
under  Christian  contn>I  imperative.  She  gave  .^^rnie- 
thing  of  her  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Japa- 
nese young  men. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Held  spoke  on  the  c«lu('ation  of  the 
hiKher  class<?s  in  China. 

His  work  is  unicpie  as  being  designed  definitely  for 
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the  higher  classes ;  It  aimed  at  their  general  enlight* 
enment.  The  plan  included  a  library  and  reading 
room,  a  museum,  reception  rooms  for  conversation, 
a  lecture  hall,  etc.  It  is  not  directly  an  evangelistic 
work,  but  auxiliary  to  evangelization.  It  will  help 
China  to  get  on  her  feet,  and  foster  gratitude  to  the 
missionaries.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  churches 
or  mass  of  Christians  for  funds,  but  to  the  capitalists. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leitch  spoke  of  educational  work  in 
Ceylon.  The  world  won  to  Clirist  by  native  agen- 
cies. In  Joffa  College  over  four  hundred  young  men 
are  in  training. 

I  missed  the  Saturday  forenoon  session  which  was 
devoted  to  the  Press,  Bible  translations  and  distri- 
bution, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  and  was  a  rich 
feast  to  those  who  attended  it. 

Saturday  afternoon  from  2:90  to  3:30  came  the 
Children's  Meeting.  Curios  were  shown  and  talked 
about,  and  amusing  or  pathetic  incidents  related, 
and  customs  described  by  missionaries  from  Tarsus, 
Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  Bohemia,  China,  Mexico, 
Syria,  Persia,  Siam,  American  Indians,  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Japan.  Songs  were  sung  in  Mexican, 
Chinese,  Hindu,  and  Japanese. 

Then  followed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foster's  reception  on 
the  lawn,  and  after  sapper  the  photographing  of  the 
whole  body  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Sanitarium,  a 
noble  group  in  a  noble  setting. 

In  the  evening  it  was  proposed  to  turn  Mrs. 
Amanda  Smith  loose  on  the  audience  from  seven  till 
eight.  A  terrific  thunderstorm  interfered  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  she  gave  us  a  history  of  how  she, 
when  an  exemplary  Christian,  hungered  for  some- 
thing better,  and  how  she  was  at  last  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  and  then  from  washing  and  ironing  was  led  on 
step  by  step  into  the  work  of  the  past  years. 

An  interesting  stereopticon  exhibition  of  views 
from  Korea,  Ceylon,  and  Turkey  was  given  in  the 
evening. 

Tlie  consecration  meeting  from  9  to  10  a.  m.  Sun- 
day morning,  led  by  Dr.  Foster,  was  a  season  to  be 
felt  rather  than  described.  We  all  know  the  odors 
of  roses  and  violets,  but  who  can  describe  them  ? 
Tlie  incrd  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him. 
F(»r  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
rtsi^  though  I  thereby  lost  some  of  the  best  things. 

The  sermon,  Sunday  forenoon,  by  Rev.  Chalmers 
Martin,  on  the  text,  "  Where  is  the  God  of  Elijah  ?  " 
showed  how  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
was  the  God  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  of  Luther  and 
others,  and  is  the  (rod  of  his  people  to-day,  the  same 
wonder-working  God  now  as  in  all  the  past. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  gave  his  wonderful  account  of 
the  founding  of  Robert  College  in  the  afternoon  :  and 
Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  spoke  of  his  recent  missionary 
tour  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  in  the  evening ;  fol- 
lowed by  Bishop  Penlck,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  formerly  of  Africa,  and  Rev.  AV.  W.  Carithers, 
a  laborer  among  Comanche  Indians. 

At  the  devotional  hour  Monday  morning,  self  was 
poiuted  out  as  the  great  obstacle,  self  in  the  churches, 
self  in  the  missionaries.    Special  prominence  was 


given  to  faith  in  God  in  temporal  matters,  and  strik- 
ing instances  were  given.  Requests  for  prayer  were 
presented,  and  it  was  proposed  that  when  those  who 
made  these  requests  received  the  answer  they  write 
and  report  the  fact.  Bishop  Penick  told  of  a  book 
in  which  the  requests  were  recorded  on  the  left-hand 
page  and  the  answers  on  the  right-hand  page,  but 
Mrs.  Amanda  Smith  said  she  could  not  keep  accounts, 
and,  furthermore,  the  answers  to  prayers  which  she 
experienced  were  so  numerous  that  she  couldn't  keep 
up  with  the  Lonl  if  she  should  go  on  a  bicycle. 

Next,  woman's  work  was  considered.  As  to  dress- 
ing of  grirls  in  mission  boarding  schools  much  de- 
pended on  the  country.  One  field  was  mentioned 
where  putting  Western  dress  on  the  girls  made  them 
the  prey  of  white  men.  In  other  countries  simple 
improvements  in  dress  have  benefited  the  pupils,  and 
through  them  the  village  .women.  In  one  case  a 
dressmaking  class  proved  very  beneficial.  Tlie  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  is  to  regenerate  the  whole  man. 
Among  the  lower  heathen  a  decent  dress  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  upward.  The  tendency  of  the  pupil  is  to 
copy  her  teachers ;  this  is  a  good  tendency,  but  re- 
quires wise  direction.  In  one  mission  scholarships 
are  loaned  on  notes  to  the  girls,  which  have  been  paid 
in  due  time. 

The  matter  of  ladies  voting  in  the  business  meet- 
ings of  their  missions  on  the  field  was  brought  up. 
Several  persons  reported  that  in  their  missions  the 
women  voted  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  own 
work. 

One  mission  was  reported  as^ving  the  women  the 
same  voting  privileges  aa  the  men. 

The  next  topic  was :  "  Wliat  is  your  mission  doing 
to  Instruct  Illiterate  women?"  Interesting  items 
were  given  of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  over- 
come in  starting  educational  work  among  the  women ; 
of  the  use  of  patchwork  of  pretty  calioqes;  of  one  par- 
ticularly lazy,  bad  woman  in  a  hospital,  who  was  thus 
interest ed and  led  on  toa  transformed  life;  of  the  use  of 
the  Romanized  colloquial  at  Amoy,  Cliina;  of  a  place 
iUxTurkey  where  the  first  girl  pupil  was  disguised  as  a 
boy,  and  how  the  people  are  compelled  to  open 
schools  and  to  improve  them  to  keep  their  girls  out 
of  Christian  schools ;  of  meetings  of  a  few  days  in 
villages,  and  of  normal  schools  for  a  week ;  of  a  class 
for  the  specially  stupid  women ;  of  forty  school  chil- 
dren volunteers  to  read  to  the  illiterate ;  of  a  very 
homely  woman,  Mary,  who  went  to  read  to  the  women 
and  the  men  crept  in  behind  to  listen,  and  she  came 
to  be  addressed  in  special  honor  as  Jfr.  Mary,  and  is 
now.  a  pastor's  wife ;  of  a  woman  seventy  years  oM 
who  when  discouraged  from  trying  to  learn  would 
only  respond,  **Just  pray  about  it;"  of  woman's 
schools,  where  at  first  food  was  furnished  during  a 
short  course  of  study,  and  those  who  first  leameil 
brought  others  to  learn.  In  Japan  Christian  teachers 
of  primary  schools  are  compelled  to  resign  on  one 
pretext  or  another.  In  the  higher  grade  schools  are 
infidel  teachers  who  lecture  on  infidelity  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  in  the  Princesses'  School  a  Christian  woman 
is  near  the  head.  But  in  Japan  there  is  so  much  im- 
morality and  so  much  l}ing,  there  is  sad  need  of 
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8i)ecial  work  for  the  mothers  of  the  nation.  As  be-  into  the  Sabbath  school  libraries,  systematic  giving 
tween  building  on  education,  or  on  Christ,  the  choice  ;  should  l>e  encouraged,  and  Sunday,  December  25, 
must  be  Christ.  should  be    observed   as  a  Missionary  Sunday,  with 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  the  blisses  Wyckoff  sjK.'cial  foreign  missionary  exercise's  and  with  special 
sang  a  duet,  as  also  they  did  at  several  other  sessions.  >  gifts  to  Christ  for  this  great  work. 

The  meetings  continued  on  through  Monday  and  '  There  l>eing  no  ade(iuate  provision  in  the  present 
Tuesday  with  unabated  interest  to  those  who  had  the  system  of  examining  candidates  for  appointments 
strength  to  attend,  and  closed  Tuesday  evening  with  '  as  missionaries  by  whit-h  the  rtligious  views  of  lay- 
a  farewell  service  to  those  about  going  out  for  the  '  men  and  women  can  be  fully  ascertained,  it  is 
first  time  or  returning  again  to  their  work.  Of  these  recommendetl  that  the  B«»ard  of  Foreign  Missions  be 
latter  eight  had  left  before  the  close  of  the  meetings  '  authorized  to  propound  to  such  candidates  the  fol- 
and  twenty-six  or  ujore  were  present.    Of  the  former  '  lo\sing  questions : 

six  were  present.  Dr.  S.  L,  Baldwin  preside<l  and  1.  Do  you  believe  the  S<ri[>tures  of  the  Old  and 
said  It  was  not  a  funereal  nor  lachrymose  occasion.  !  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  only  iu- 
Of  the  thirty  or  more  present  each  one  responded  in  fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 
a  few  words  as  his  or  her  name  was  called.  Perhaps,  2.  Do  you  sincerely  re<*eive  and  adopt  the  Con- 
no  one  expressed  the  true  sentiment  of  his  heart '  fession  of  Faith  in  this  Churcli  as  containing  tlie 
more  accurately  than  did  Rev.  J.  "NV.  Baird,  of  Bui-  sysle^n  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
garia.  lie  was  returning  to  his  work  with  ^''^njfnX .  3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  government  and  disci- 
auxUii/.^^  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  in  making  the  farewell  pline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
address,  said  soiQe  persons  liad  remarked  to  him  that    States  of  America  ? 

they  had  not  heanl  so  much  good  sense  in  so  com-  .  4.  Have  you  any  views  at  variance  with  these  doc- 
pact  a  form  as  at  this  gathering.  The  outgoing  trines,  or  any  views  of  church  government  which 
workers  were  tempting  the  rest  to  the  two  sins  of  j  would  prevent  your  cordial  coo|H.Tation  with  the 
covetousness  and  envy  because  of  their  opportunity:  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
but  we  hope  to  st*e  you  again.    In  China  at  least    United  States  of  America? 

there  is  no  uetKl  felt  of  any  more  missionary  graves.  As  to  the  outlook  in  the  foreign  field,  the  folio w- 
Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard  said  that  ho  liad  been  impressed    ing  declaration  was  made : 

with  three  things :  1.  The  distinct  jwrsouality  of  the;  "There  are  many  more  converts  awaiting  bap- 
£peakers  tliat  evening— not  one  had  duplicated  tism  than  there  have  been  baptizcHl ;  but  your  mls- 
another ;  2.  Tlie  spirit  of  self-sacrifice— a  mother  ;  sionaries  dare  not  baptize  the  kmging,  imperfectly 
leaving  her  children  to  go  ;  3.  The  undying  love  of  I  prepared  c^jnverts  from  heathenism  and  turn  them 
missions— a  veteran  of  fifty  years  eager  to  go  back  '  adrift  without  pastors  and  teachers  to  care  for 
once  more.  and  instruct  them.    Nevertheless  the  outlook  on  the 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  talk  to  the  outgoing  foreign  side  of  the  work  is  full  of  hope.  On  most  of 
company  by  Dr.  Foster  on  the  preservation  of  their  ;  our  mission  fields  the  door  of  access  stands  wide 
health.  When  workers  come  back  in  ill  health  it  is  open.  Missionaries  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  in 
found  to  be  partly  the  fault  of  the  worker.  Over-  many  instances  even  welcomed  by  the  i)eople.  The 
work  is  always  poor  economy.  An  overtaxed  worker  Holy  Spirit  is  setting  his  seal  on  the  work  more  gen- 
inevitably  does  poorer  work  and  less  of  it.  ;  erally  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  missions. 

The  session  was  one  of  much  interest  and  full  of    Everything  {)oints  to  wide  occui)ancy  as  the  imme- 
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Missions.  |  ^^^^  Sufferers. 

THE  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  T^IIE  floods  that  jirevailed  during  the  past  spring 

in  the  United  States  of  America,  at  its  mettting  *      on  the  lower  Missi:>sippi  and  its  tributaries  laid 

in  May  last,  adopted  the  following  reconmienda-  waste  vast  tracts  oi  crountry,  and  (juitc  a  number  of 

tions  of  its  Committee  on  Foreiifn  Missions :  .  our  pastors  who  are  serving  self-supporting  churches 

Thi' resolution  of  former  Assemblies  be  reaffirmed,  (and  to  which  the  Missionary  Sfo<iety  cannot  grant 

that  no    church  should    make  less  than  two  ofl'er-  relief,  because  they  are  c1uss«mI  as  self-supporting) 

ings  during  the  year  f<>r  the  cause  of  foreign  mis-  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution.     The  crops  of 

sions,  and  that  one  of  the.se  should  be  made  in  the  their  parishioners  have  been  larirely  ruined,  and  their 

month  of  April,  the  lu^t   month  of  the  fiscal  year  of  houses  in  nuiny  instances  have  been   damaged  or 

the  Board,  and    that    the  occasion  of  this  oflFering  destroyed,  and  they  are  unable  to  keep  their  pastors, 

may  well  be  made  a  .^'ason  of  special  thanksgiving  in  .some  instances,  from  absolute  sufl^cring.     AVe  ap- 

and  humiliation.  l>eal  to  our  jieople  to  send  in  sjn'cial  contributions 

The  Assembly  earne.»;tly  n*<,ommends  the  develoj)-  U>r  the  n*lief  of  these  brethren.     A  number  of  appli- 

ment  of  missionary  interest  in  the  Sabbath  scho<>ls,  cations  have  already  been  received,  ami  immediate 

and  that  to  this  end  the  work  of  foreign   missions  action  is  necessary.  Send  all  contributions  to  Homer 

should  be  given  a  regular  place  in  the  Instruction  of  Eaton,  Treasurer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  schools.    Missionary  books  should  be  intro»luced  ;                                           Missionaky  Sechetauies. 
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METHODISM   AT  THE   GINZA,  TOKYO,  JAPAN. 


;v.  HERBERT  B.  JOHNSON, 


THE  work    of   the    Methodist   Episcopal 
Cliurch  Id  Toityo,  the  capitiil  of  Japan, 
as  in  the  case  of  tlie  other  deuominatioos, 
began  in  the 
foreign  con- 


fers—Aoyama,  in  the  southwestern  part, 
where  our  schools  are  located,  and  Qinza, 
of  which  I  am  now  to  writ*"  and  which  is 
located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business 

Hei-e  wc  have  our  Publishing  House  on 
tlic  ninin  thoroughfare  and  not  far  away 
fioin  Giiiza  Church,  which  also  furnishes  a 
home  for  our  Tokyo  Gospel  Society  and  the 
National  Temperance  Society.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent field,  and  we  have  a  most  encoura- 
ging work,  which  here  I  can  only  outline. 
While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  wo  have 
only  made  a  bcginninp:,  as  compared  with 
wliat  we  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  next 
ten  years,  we  feel  that  there  Is  much  to  re- 
joiei'  over,  as  we  this  year  celebrate  the 
twenty-flfUj  anniversarj-  of  the  founding  of 
our  work  in  this  city  and  country. 

The  mother  church  in  Tsnkiji  has  been 
iilessed  in  her  pastors,  the  three  Japanese 
presiding  elders  of  to-day,  among  others, 
having  ser\-ed  her— Kurimura,  Aibara,  and 


Ogata.  For  several  years  the  membership 
was  confined  to  the  young  ladies  in  the 
school  of  our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionaiy 
Society  and  to  the  young  men  of  our  Gospel 
Society. 

The  Gospei.  Society. 

This  society,  soon  after  the  oi^anization 
of  the  Japan  Annual  Oanference  in  1884, 
was  conducting  a  verj'  successfid  night 
school  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  was 
recognized  as  a^wer  for  good.  Prom  the 
heginning  it  has  been  an  evangelizing 
agency.  In  1888  Dr.  Soper,  the  presiding 
elder,  said  in  his  report :  "  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  theological  students  at  Aoyoma  and 
the  young  men  of  the  Gospel  Society,  under 
the  leadership  of  Brother  Ogata,  we  could 
not  have  earned  on  the  work  at  all  at  some 
points;  we  would  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  several  places."  He  further  says: 
'■  A  numl>erof  the  young  men  of  this  society 
have  lately  organized  themselves,  with  the 
approval  of  the  presiding  elder,  into  a  build- 
ing committee  to  collect  funds  to  build  a 
large  and  comfortable  Methodist  church  in 
that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Ginza,  near 
the  railway  station.  They  have  already 
raised  five  hundred  yen,  and  hope  to  make 
this  aev?  movement  a  grand  success  within 
the  nest  eighteen  months." 

Regular  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  society,  but  neither  the  building  nor  the 
hall  was  suitable.  It  was  felt  that  a  better 
place  should  be  secured,  and  achurch  organ- 
ized, in  order  that  the  work  might  be  con- 
served and  e.ipanded.  The  night  school  was' 
very  prosperous,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
Bible  readings.  Sunday  school,  lectures,  and 
preaching  services  good,  but  it  was  recog- 
nized tliat  the  growing  work  must  be  built 
up  on  more  substantial  lines. 

BriLDiNO  Purchased  andCbubcb  Obcisized. 

Dr.  Soper,  to  whose  Intense  interest  and 

tireless  zeal  our  success  fn  this  part  of  the 
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dly  is  lai-gely  duo,  called  attentioii  in  liis 
report  for  19B0  to  two  or  ibiw  events,  whirh 
wpre  not  only  of  great  local  interest  at  the 
time,  but  whicb  will  be  of  as  much  interest 
_  to  Japanese  Methodiem  in  tlie  years  to  oonie 
as  were  the  ereeiit-n  of  old  John  Strept 
Church  and  the  visit  of  Captain  Webb  Ui 
American  Metliodista.  He  said :  "  Tbe  one 
great  need  of  our  work  in  Tokyo  ia  goud 
oburcb  buildings.  Tbese  we  must  bave; 
otberwiae  our  work  will  aiifTer.  Thanks  to 
tbe  Missionary  Society  and  tbe  liberality  of 
our  Japanese   members,  we  have  secured 


San  Prnneisco  by  Bishop  Fowler  and  Dr.  M. 
C.  Harris  to  labor  among  tlie  Japanese. 
The  conversion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ando  is  a 
marked  event  In  the  history  of  Christianity 
among  tbe  Japanese,  and  their  return  to 
Tokyo  has  proved  a  'gotisend'  to  our 
work  here.  Mr.  Ando  baa  given  Ave  hun- 
dred yen  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Ginza 
property,  and  both  he  and  Mrs,  Ando  are 
devoted  members  in  the  Master's  vineyani. 
He  has  jast  been  elected  President  ol  our 
Gospel  Society.  In  addition  to  the  tiberal 
subscription   of  Mr.   Ando  to   the   Oinza 


witliin  tlie  past  two  years  a  line  church  lot 
In  Eanda,  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  yen,  and 
also  excellent  property  in  the  Ginza  at  a 
cost  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  yen.  The 
Oinsa  property  has  been  repaired  and  im- 
jiroved  at  a  coat  of  eight  hundred  yen,  and 
we  now  have  respectable  (luarters  for  our 
Gospel  Soeietynnd  the  new  Ginza  Church. " 
He  further  said :  "  One  of  tbe  encouraging 
features  of  the  work  in  Tokyo  is  the  libera!- 
ily  and  zeal  of  tlie  church  members.  Dur- 
ing the  year  Mr.  Taro  Ando,  formerly  coQ- . 
sul  general  to  Hawaii,  returned  to  Japan. 
Mr,  Ando  and  his  wife  were  coaverted  over  • 
two  years  ago  through  the  labors  of  Rf  v.  K.  I 
Hiyama,  who  was  sent  to  these  islands  from  | 


Church,  S.  Ogata,  tlie  pastor,  has  ^von  od» 
hundred  yen.  and  tbe  members  of  the  Ooa-- 
pel  Society  have  pledged  rourbundredmoro. 
Besides  -these,  subscriptions  are  coming  in. 
from  many  directions,  the  young  men  of  the 
San  Francisco  Gospel  Society  having  con- 
tributed alMJut  one  hundred  yen,  and  tho- 
young  ladles  of  tbe  Tsukijl  Girls'  School 
about  iifty  more." 

Brother  .indo  has  written  a  very  intercatr- 
ing  account  of  bis  conversion,  which  haa- 
hail  very  wide  circulation  nod  influence. 
This  populartraet  is  nowin  its  sixth  ertltion. 
Men  everywhere-,  in  tbe  Church  and  ont  or 
it.  believe  In  him  as  a  thorough  Christian. 
If,  as  he  tella  us,  he  attended  church  in. 
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Huwaii  before  his  (.■onvprsion  to  set  an  ea 
ample  to  his  people  and  as  a  matter  of  ei 
pediencry.  it  Is  otln-Twisi-  lunlay.    There  i 


■  I  elder  of  the  Tokyo  DUtilet.  and  of  T.  Ukal. 
■ '  the  present  pastor.  Brother  Mij'anm,  know- 
;  i  Ing  of  the  eicellent  resiilla  ot  the  Sail  Frtin- 
I  Cisco  Gospel  Society,  was  largely  instru- 
,  mental  in  its  esUtblishrat^nt  here,  and  on  his 
:  leluru  frtini  America  threw  himself  heartily 
:  into  this  oentrid  work,  becoming  pastor  of 
I  tlie  church  iind  working  earnestly  both  in  tha 
I  Gospel  and  Temperance  Societies  connected 
with  it.  He  Is  now  tempernnce  evangelist 
for  Japan,  in  cooperation  with  Miss  Parish. 
the  representfttive  of  the  TVorld's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  is  ac- 
complishing much  good. 

Brother  Ogata,  after  a  thorough  training 
in  the  United  States  at  Do  Pniiw  University, 
I  returned  in  1SS5, filled  with  Zealand  loyal  to 
I  our  institutions.  After  serving  for  two  years 
I  as  pastor  of  the  Aoyama  Church  and  as  iii- 
I  stnictor  in  the  Theological  School,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Tsukjji  Church,  beicff 
'  ulsio  connected  with  the  Gospel  Society,  and 
'  then  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Oinza 
,  Chiin*h,  where  he  remained  two  years,  since 
j  which  time,  according  to  boundaries,  ho  has 
I  been  presiding  elder  of  tirrHcry  covering  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  our  city  work.  During 
\  hI!  of  this  time  he  has  been  especially  inter- 
i-eated  in  the  work  of  this  church,  including 
'  the  Gospel  and  Temperance  Societies.  He 
,  bus  been  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lish tog  Committee,  as  also  the  Choshu 
Ichiet  trustee!  of  our  Aoyama  Oakuln  ■acad- 
emy, college,  and  theological  eehiKil).    With 


no  espe<liency  in  it,  but  a  love  for  Christ 
and  the  Church,  and  be  certainly  sets  an 
example  which  all  would  do  well  to  follow. 
The  Japanese  Church  honored  itself  in  elect- 
ing him  to  the  tost  General  Conference,  but 
a  prominent  position  in  the  government 
which  he  was  occupying  at  the  time  pre- 
vented his  going. 

Uention  should  tie  made  of  the  faithful 
labors  of  several  others  in  the  building  up 
of  tide  work,  both  niissionaries  and  Japa- 
nese, H.  B.  Schwartz,  who  has  had  to  leave 
Japan  tlie  past  year  on  account  of  tlie  seri- 
ous illness  of  his  wife,  and  J.  W.  Wodman, 
who  has  just  returned  for  a  well-deaerved 
furlough,  are  the  missionaries  more  recently 
connected  with  this  work,  Sliss  ClDrissa 
Sjiem-cr,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Spencer,  is 
also  rendering  valuaijle  assistance.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  K.  Mlyama,  who 
was  instrumental  In  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
Ando,  of  S.  Ogata,  the  present  presiding  | 


whatsoever  interest  he  is  intrusted  hoJa 
faithful  and  emcient. 
Among  the  prominent  and  zealous  workers    i 
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in  the  church  tind  tumpfruuct!  cause  is  Uoa. 
Hlio  NemoUi.  who  hiis  rei-eutlybLfn  elected 
tt  mciuber  of  Pmliameut. 

Rev.  T,  Ukai,  tbo  (ireaenl  pastor,  canu-  to 
Tokyo  in  1883  for  siudy,  was 
converted  In  a  mtaelob 
school,  and  two  jfura  later 
wpiil  lo  8au  Praiicisuo, 
where  he  united  with  the 
GoBjiel  Society,  and  wheiv, 
iiftLT  a  course  or  Lruiniug: 
he  was  baptized.  In  IHSe 
h<;  went  to  the  Hawiuian  Is- 
lands as  a  mlasionaryto  his 
own  ]ii'0|)le,  and  was  there 
when  Hon.  Taro  Audo  and 
many  others  were  eon- 
verted.  Luler  he  wtumed 
to  America  and  was.  pi'ovi- 
tlentiolly  led  to  Simpson 
College,  Iowa.,  from  wliieh 
Uegr>iditate<lini89l.  Siuee 
his  return  to  Japan,  a  year 
later,  be  has  beon  one  of  the  most  Indefati- 
gable and  successful  workei-s.  He  and  his 
people,  are  aiming  to  make  of  the  Gtuaa 
Chuivh  a  great  Methodist  center,  and  tn  this 


they  ought  to  smeeed  and  wUi.  witli  tlte 
oooperatliiu  of  God's  peo|fle.  The  plan  Is  to 
erei't  a  large  and  Iniposiug  building  on  our 
-plriidid  lot,  in  place  of  the  present  od«, 
nhicii  is  ultogL-ther  inade- 
r]ual«-,  and  which  was  never 
■  It-signed  [or thp  purpose  for 
i^liu-li  il  ia  buing  used.  It 
".1-  llie  best  that  i-ould  be 
-'  'iiT'd  at  the  time,  and  bos 
iiJi>l  much  to  do  with  tlie 
I  I  i  ipr)'!'**  of  llio  work,  but  It 
I-  iil[''-Hdy  outgi'own.  Our 
1.I111ZU  CJiurch  should  have 
~umc  eiic'li  building  as  Che 
n^wone  in  Ronte,Italy.  but 
fur  loss  expensive,  and  it 
hnS  shown  itself  worthy  of 
eneourap^euieut  aud  assist- 
ance in  Its  erection.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months 
extra  meetings  have  beca 
held,  iu  connection  with 
;venty-five  jieople,  niostlj 
young  men,  have  given  thoir  hearts  to  Ood, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  continued  S 
this  direction  is  very  encouraging. 


which    about    1 
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I  P(  BLISHISU  UacsE. 

t  \>etani  anytbiug  like  a 


Space  will 
description  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  which  is  well 


locnted  on  the  mnin  thoroughfare  and  which 
is  uiiivcrsidly  i-ecognlzcd  aa  the  leading  in- , 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  Jnpnn.  The  printing 
vins  for  a  time  done  bythehnuso,  but  Isnow 
ilrme  ljy  coiitmct  and  quite  largely  by  th&' 
Industrial  Depurtment  of  our  college  at 
Anyiiniii.  In  the  store  tit  kept  a  complete 
^toi'k  of  Christian  Japanese  and  English 
books,  together  with  such  articles  as  are 
usually  found  in  such  places.  Not  onlj'  is 
it  recognized  as  Methodist  headqu alters, 
but  the  establishment  enjoys  large  patron- 
age outside  of  our  Church. 
Our  missionaries  early  turned  their  atten- ! 


tion  to  Christian  literature.  Dr.  Maclay 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  homileties;  I.  H.  CoitcU, 
some  works  on  theology ;  3.  Soper  trans- 
lated the  Discipline,  including  the  Eitual,  A 
Theological  Compeud,  Probationer's  Hand- 
book, etc.,  juid  J.  C.  Davison  prepared  a 
hymn  book,  wliich  has  grown  by  re|)eated 
revisions  into  a  splendid  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  hymns,  and  which  stands 
to-dfiy  first  among  the  Christian  hymn  books 
in  Japan.  Much  was  done  also  in  tract 
work,  and  our  Methodist  missionaries  took 
a  st^p  in  ailfance  of  all  the  other  and  older 
bodies  in  publishing  the  International  Sab- 
hath  School  Lessons,  with  Notes  in  Japa- 
nese. The  younger  missionaries  have  not 
been  Ix-hind,  and  have  produced  many  works 
that  will  be  of  jicrnianent  value.  .And,  most 
encouraging  of  all,  several  of  our  Japanese 
pastors  and  teachers  have  taken  up  the 
work  and  havi-  written  and  translated  some 
most  excellent  books  and  tractii.  Some  of 
these  brethren  have  rare  qualiflcations  for 
this  work,  growing  out  of  cooperation  with. 
the  missionaries  in  literary  work  and  out  of 
subsequent  special  training  In  the  United 
States.  While  far  too  little  has  been  ac- 
complished a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  house  has  made  a  fine  showing 
the  past  two  or  three  years  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  enterprising  agent,  J.  W. 
Wadman,  who  Is  now  enjoying  hif<  furiough. 
It  is  the  desire  of  many  that  when  the  new 
building  to  which  I  have  referred  is  erected 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House  may  find  a 
suitable  and  permanent  borne  In  It. 
Tokyo,  Ja|mn. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE   IN   INDIA. 
Br  KEv.  JAMES  urnoE,  D.D. 

INDI.i  Is  intensely  interesting  underwhat-  that  i>erish  in  the  using;  have  they  a  sense 
ever  aspect  it  may  be  considered,  whether  of  sin,  and  do  they  feel  a  need  of  ilclivcrance 
historically,  geographically,  ethnologically,  from  it;  or  are  they  on  a  level  with  the 
linguistically,  politically,  or  commercially,  brutes,  unconcerned  about  the  future?  To 
Any  of  these  lines  of  research  yield  results  answer  these  questions  with  any  fullness  of 
of  great  value.  But  it  is  the  religious  cou-  detail  in  a  brief  paper  like  the  present  is 
dition  of  the  land  which  most  concerns  the  manifestly  impossible,  'since  largo  treatises  . 
Christian  heart,  We  desire  to  know,  re-  alone  would  suffice  for  such  a  task.  But  an 
garding  this,  as  in  regard  to  all  other  coun-  outline  view  may  be  given, 
tries,  what  ilegree  of  tnith  do  the  people  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  with 
possess:  what  is  their  conception  of  and  reia-  much  emphasis  that  India  is  exceedingly 
tion  to  GotI ;  do  they  behold  a  sky  beyond  religions.  As  Paul  at  .Athens  perceived 
the  sky;  are  they  in  touch  with  the  infinite,  everywhere  about  him  objects  of  worship, 
or  are  they  wholly  contented  with  the  things  and  hence  was  moved  very  fittingly  to  make 
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the  fact  an  introduction  to  his  discourse,  so  are  more  intelligent  and  moral,  especially 
is  it  with  the  modern  missionary  in  Hindu- !  the  Raniaites. 

Stan.  He  does  not  need  to  prove  to  the  peo-  Of  these  latter  the  two  principal  divi- 
ple  that  they  have  souls  or  are  souls,  and  sions  are  the  "cat-doctrine"  Bamaites,  who 
that  there  are  divinities.  His  business  is  to  hold  that  God  saves  man  as  a  cat  takes  up 
show  them  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  its  kitten,  witliout  free  will  on  the  part  of 
in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  walk,  the  latter,  and  the  "monkey-doctrine" 
If  he  does  not  get  their  attention  it  will  not  Ramaites,  who  hold  that  man  in  order  to  be 
be  because  they  are  indifferent  to  his  theme, '  saved  must  reach  out  and  embrace  God  as 
but  because  they  are  fully  convinced  that  a  monkey  does  its  mother.  And  the 'two 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  is  sects  hate  each  other  as  cordially  as  Calvio- 
good  enough  for  them,  and  they  are  not  in  i  ists  and  Anninians  did  in  the  good  old  (Xelxs 
love  with  changes.  of  yore.    Vaishnavites  are  known  by  a  ver- 


It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  ex-  \  tical  sign  on  their  forehead,  two  lines  of 
ceeding  many  st?cts  or  varieties  into  which  white  with  a  perpendicular  lino  of  red  be- 
the  religious  life  of   India  is  subdivided,   tween,  while  Saivites  or  Sivaites  have  three 
The  latest  census  of  British  India  (including  horizontal     lines     of     sandalwood     ashes 
Burma,  a  part  of  Beloochistan,  and  the  great  smeared  on  their  forehead, 
multitude  of  feudatory  States),  which  gave       All  are  pantheists,  all  are  idolaters,  all  are 
a  total  of  287,0(MJ,U00  people,  attempted  to  firmly  bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  iron  caste 
distinguish  only  tlie  large  divisions.    It  set  system  which  covers  with  its  merciless  pro- 
down  the  Hindus  in  a  block  at  207,640,416 ;  the  ,  visions  every  part  of  their  lives.    It  annuls 
closely  allied  Sikhs  were  put  at  nearly  two  progress,  for  no  one  can  rise  above  the  niche 
millions  more,  almost  wholly  in  the  Punjab,   into    which    he    is    born  ;    it   destroys    all 
The  Mohammedans  were  given  as  57,325,432.    brotherly  feeling  except  within  the  narrow- 
The  Buddhists  and  Jains  (near  of  kin,  the '  est  limits ;  and  it  makes  true  patriotism  or 
former  mostly  in  Burma,  the  latter  mostly   national  unity  impossible, 
in  Bombay)  were  accounted  8,545,674.   Some       While  Hinduism  must  not  be  considered 
ten  millions  are  assigned  to  the  wild  aborig-   as  near  its  end,  or  any  illusions  cherished  as 
inal  tribes— Gonds,  Khonds,  Koles,  Santals,   to  its  speedy    overthrow — it  is  rooted  too 
etc.— who  are  demon-worshipers,  snake-wor-  deeply  into  the  history,  traditions,  social  life, 
shipers,  tree- worshipers,  having  no  temples, '  and  prejudices  of  the  peo]>le  for  that— there 
and  sometimes  indulging  in  human  sacri-   can  be  no  cxuestion  that  it  is  decidedly  on 
flees.    The  Parsis,  or  fire- worshipers,  near-   the  decline.    Proofs  of  this  appear  on  every 
ly  all  in  Bombay,  are  less  than  100,000.    The   hand,  and  its  best  friends  are  forced,  sor- 
Christians  of  all  sorts  stand  in  the  enumera-   rowfully,  to  admit  it.    The  figures  of  the 
tion  at  2,280,549.  census  show  that  it  is  not  holding  its  own  in 

The  Hinduism  of  to-day— a  totally  differ-  the  competition  with  Christianity,  or  even 
ent  thing  from  the  early  Hinduism  of  the  with  Mohammedanism.  The  bariiers  of 
Vedas,  glowing  descriptions  of  which  are  caste  are  steadily  falling  on  all  sides  before 
sometimes  given  at  Parliaments  of  Religion  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Western 
and  other  such  places  to  impose  upon  per-  education  and  modern  custom.  The  edu- 
sons  of  Western  culture — the  Hinduism  of  cated  classes,  while  ol)serving  some  of  the 
the  Shastras  and  the  Puranas  is  a  composite  ;  restrictions  in  public  for  personal  ends,  ig- 
affair,  including  all  sorts  of  abominations,  nore  them  in  private.  The  pilgrims  to  the 
and  amazingly  tolerant  of  large  varieties  in  \  principal  shrines  are  only  a  small  fraction 
do<*trine  and  practice  if  only  the  authority ,  of  what  they  used  to  Ijc.  Reforms  in  regard 
of  the  Brahmans  be  recognized,  the  cow  be  to  the  treatment  of  women  are  advancing  at 
held  sacred,  and  the  rules  of  caste  ob- ,  a  rapid  pace.  Brahmanical  power— owing  to 
served.  i  the  uncompromising  nature  of  English  law 

The  Hindus  are  nearly  equally  divided  and  the  education  which  the  lower  castes 
between  the  woi*shii)ers  of  Yishnu,  or  Yaish-  are  getting— is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
navites,  and  the  worshipers  of  Siva,  or  Saiv- ;  Many  temples  are  going  to  ruin  through 
ites.  The  latter  are  much  more  obscene  and  j  lack  of  offerings.  In  short,  a  process  of  dis- 
brutal,  worshiping  in  very  many  cases  the  integration,  as  the  burning  sunliglit  of 
generative  organs,  devotees  of  Kali  and  Christian  truth  fiercely  beats  on  the  moss- 
other  monsters  of  wickedness.    The  former ;  covered  edifice  of  Hinduism,  is  manifestly 
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going  on,  and  eventually  the  hoary  system  \  ism,  of  a  hybrid  type,  seems  to  be  spreading 
wiil  be  brought  to  the  ground.  somewhat  among  the  lowest  classes  in  Ben- 

Some,  like  the  Dyanandis  of  the  krye,  gal,  where  its  main  numerical  strength  lies, 
Somaj,  are  trying  to  resuscitate  Vedic  Hin-  \  and  it  holds  its  own  tenaciously  among  the 
duism,  but  there  is  little  agreement  among  i  descendants  of  the  former  conquerors  of  the 
them  as  to  what  this  revival  of  Hinduism  country  in  the  northwest ;  but  it  is  too  stiff 
shall  consist  in,  and  there  can  be  no  future  to  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
for  the  movement.  Some,  like  the  Brahmos,  times,  and  a  century  hence  it  must  be  very 
have  attempted  an  eclectic  system,  seeking   much  weaker. 

to  pick  the  good  out  of  all  religions,  and  Of  the  Buddhists,  Jains,  and  Parsis,  who 
have  approached  very  near  to  what  might '  cut  so  small  a  figure  in  the  religious  life  of 
be  termed  a  Unitarian  form  of  Christianity, '  India  proper,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this 
honoring  Christ  as  one  of  the  great  religious  brief  summary  to  speak.  The  aboriginal 
leaders  of  the  race,  but  wholly  rejecting  his  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  loosely  attached  to 
true  divinity.  These  people  are  already  the  outskirts  of  Hinduism,  and  are  not  very 
split  into  a  number  of  fragments,  and  it  is  strictly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lowest 
certain  that  India  in  general  has  no  use  for  \  of  its  many  forms,  have  already  yielded 
them.  large  fruits  to  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of 

There  is  also,  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  Christian  missionaries,  and  can  in  yet  larger 
educated  in  Western  ways,  a  trend  toward  numbers  be  readily  gathered  in  whenever 
agnosticism  or  some  other  form  of  infidelity,  proper  appliances  aro  furnished  and  suita- 
the  writings  of  Spencer,  Mill,  Bradlaugh,  ble  steps  are  taken.  They  are  worth  culti- 
Compte,  Parker,  Paine,  and  others  having  vating. 

been  much  read  in  certain  circles.  But  there  |  The  Christians  in  the  empire  are  now  not 
is  no  danger  that  any  large  number  of  the  I  far  from  two  and  a  half  millions,  about  half  of 
people  will  try  to  satisfy  themselves  on  these  whom  are  commonly  assigned  to  the  Roman 
husks.  Evangelical  Christianity  is  sui-e  to  Catholics,  who  have  been  at  work  in  the 
triumph.  land  for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a 

What  of  the  Mohammedans  ?  Though  half,  leaving  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  the 
they  are  far  from  playing  the  part  in  the  Protestimts.  Fully  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
religious  life  of  India  that  they  did  in  for-  lion  of  these  must  be  natives,  leaving  half  a 
mer  days,  they  must,  no  doubt,  be  reckoned  million  or  less  to  be  divided  between  the 
with  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  They  English  and  Eurasians.  What  of  the  reli- 
are  exceedingly  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  gious  life  of  these  various  classes  ? 
Christianity.  It  is  the  Mohammedan  moul-  The  Roman  Catholics  (and  the  Syrian 
vie  and  not  the  Hindu  pundit  who  sets  him-  Christians  of  Travancore,  who  may  be 
self  in  hostile  array  against  the  preacher  in  classed  in  a  general  way  with  them)  are 
the  baziiar,  and  is  always  ready  for  a  debate,  very  much  what  might  be  expected  from 
The  accessions  from  Islam  have  always  been  the  processes  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
comparatively  few.  In  our  entire  India  |  jected  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
work  we  received  in  1896  only  175  from  Is- 1  given  them.  They  have  not  been  gieatly 
lam,  the  total  accessions  being  13,240,  and  '  elevated  above  their  heathen  condition,  nor 
ill  1897  Islam  furnished  213  out  of  15,229. ,  radically  changed  in  life.  Rome  does  not 
Tliis  proportion  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  put  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  its  con- 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Mission,  for  twenty '  verts,  nor  take  much  pains  to  have  them 
years  ago  20  out  of  a  total  of  230  came '  educated  so  as  to  think  for  themselves.  It 
from  Islam,  and  18  out  of  286.  Oftentimes, ;  is  sufficient  if  one  set  of  ceremonies  is  sub- 
liowever,  the  converted  Moslems  become  stituted  for  another.  The  i)eople  are  kept  in 
strong  leaders,  and  are  exceedingly  valuable  leading  strings  and  the  priests  are  nearly 
helpers.  In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  all  foreigners.  The  latter  are  good  men,  as 
procuring  them  is  their  value  when  pro- 1  a  rule,  self-sacrificing  and  hard-w^orking ; 
cured.  but  they  are  hampered  by  the  grave  defects 

The  Mohammedans  have  not  taken  as !  of  their  system  and  are  not  making  much 
kindly  to  the  English  rule  and  the  English  progress.  India  will  not  be  consigned  to 
school  as  have  the  Hindus,  and  it  Is  the  lat-  their  keeping. 

terwho  have  reaped  the  main  advantages  The  Protestant  native  Christians,  gathered 
from  the  changed  riQime.    Mohammedan- i  by  some  forty  different  missionary  societies, 
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greatly  differ,  of  course,  among  themselves. 
But,  on  the  whole,  very  good  words  can  be 
spoken  concerning  them.  They  are  thor- 
oughly orthodox  as  to  doctrine,  and  while 


hastily  put  into  the  ministry  to  meet  the 
exigency,  and  some  of  them  quite  naturally 
proved  unfit.  We  have  spoken  here  more 
particularly  of  the  India  Methodists,  as  it  is 


some  heathen  habits  necessarily  linger  long, !  with  them  we  have  most  acquaintance,  but 
especially  in  social  affairs,  in  the  main  tlieir  ,  doubtless  other  sections  of  the  native  Chris- 
lives  do  credit  to  their  profession.  Thoy  i  tian  Church  might  be  characterized  in  very 
rarely  yield   to  the    force   of   persecution,   similar  terms. 


though  it  sometimes  becomes  very  strong.  It 


As  to  the  Christians  of  English  and  Eura- 


isatgreatcost  very  frequently  that  they  come  I  sian  descent,  it'is  not  well  or  wise  to  bring 
out  from  old  associations,  and  in  their  deep  'sweeping  accusations,  yet  it  seems  just  to 
poverty  they  contribute  liberally  to  main-  say  that,  with  many  noble  exceptions,  they 
tain  their  Christian  privileges.  The  grace  '  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the 
of  God  reaches  their  inmost  hearts,  giving  work  of  evangelizing  the  country.  Their 
them  power  over  all  the  passions  of  the  nat- 1  example  does  not  correspond  with  the  prin- 
ural  man,  and  large  numbers  receive  the  '  ciples  and  precepts  of  the  Book ;  they  arc 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are  very  much  given  to  dnnk  and  other  forms  of 
much  like  children  in  most  cases,  so  far  as  '  ffushionable  dissipation,  and  the  mission- 
mental  development  is  concerned,  and  make  aries,  in  self-defense,  have  often  felt  driven 
very  large  demands  on  the  patience  of  the  to  give  a  good  deal  of  their  time  to  attempt 
missionary,  who  ha^  to  be  father  and  mother  removing  this  stumbling-block  by  holding 
to  a  very  large  family;  but  time  will,  in  a  revival  services  for  the  conversion  of  thCvSO 
measure,  cure  this,  and  the  second  genera-  classes.  Many  of  tlie  Eurasians  have  been 
tion  shows  an  improvement  over  the  drawn  into  our  churches  and  have  become 
first.  I  of  great  assistance  to  our  work.    Many  of 

The  native  preachers  are  a  noble  body  of  the  European  officers  and  merchants  have 
men,  on  whom  greater  and  greater  respon-  generously  assist<»d  with  their  funds, 
sibilities  are  devolving,  and  they  are  prov- '  India  is  yet  to  prove,  we  believe,  one  of 
ing  themselves  fully  capable.  Being  care-  the  chief  jewels  in  the  Redeemer's  crown, 
fully  trained  by  the  fathers  of  the  Mission  Both  England  and  America  have  done  much 
in  the  best  traditions  of  Methodism,  they  in  toward  its  redemption.  Many  grand  men 
turn  will  pass  them  on  to  their  successors  as  ,  and  women  have  gladly  spent  their  yeai"^ 
well  as  down  to  their  flocks.  It  is  through  '  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  this  end.  But 
these  humble  men  on  vei*y  small  salaries  |  in  view  of  the  surpassing  importance  of  the 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  being  i  prize  and  the  splendid  })roiiiise  it  holds  out 
reached.  Their  work  will  need  supervision  '  to  effort,  that  effort  ought  ctntainly  to  be 
for  some  time  yet,  but  it  is  g(Kxl  work  and  '  rtnloubled,  and  everj'  means  put  forth  to 
is  likely  to  stand.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  do  '  swing  these  millions  speedily  into  lino  to 
any  of  them  prove  glaringly  unfaithful  or  honor  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chiist. 
give  occasion  for  scandal.  Expulsions  do  Then  will  the  religious  life  of  this  great  em- 
not  seem  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  the  ,  pire  be  what  it  ought — a  joy  to  the  world  and 
early  days  of  Methodism  in  America,  when  J  a  glorj'  to  God. 
a  large   number  of  raw  young  men  were  I     Natick,  Mass. 
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ON  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

BY  REV.  ALFREDO  TAGLIALATELA,  OF  MILAN. 
^Traiislaietl  by  Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  D.D.) 

"POR  a  long  period  of  our  work  in  Italy  we  would  seem  to  have  been  our  sole  purpose 

^    were  influenced  rather  than  a  means  of  in  Italv. 

influence.    We  were  not  a  positive  force.  This  condition  came  from  the  fact  that  the 

The    Waldensian    Church,    the    Plymouth  Discipline  and  the  doctrines  of  our  Church, 

Brethren,  and   even    the    Roman  Catholic  even  the  most  clearlv  Methodistie,  were  not 

Church    influenced    us    in    various   ways,  familiar  to  our  Conference.    My  father,  for 

although  to  combat  this  last-named  power  example,  returned  much  surprised  from  the 
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Conference  at  Milan  in  1889,  on  account  of ,  O,  the  gossip  our  collection  basket  has- 
a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Burt  upon  the  aroused  as  it  was  passed  around  the  au- 
"  Personality  and  the  Worlc   of   the  Holy :  dience ! 

Spirit.'*  To  our  ministers,  excellent  men  in  ,  An  elder  among  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
doctrine  and  goodness,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  said  to  me,  at  Pavia,  almost  with  tears  in 
only  a  theological  personage,  even  some-  •  his  eyes :  "At  least  you  can  put  a  little  box 
what  mythological,  which  served  to  cut  with  :  for  the  offerings,  and  hide  it  behind  the 
the  sword  of  its  decrees,  without  appeal,  entrance  door,  without  anyone  seeing  it,  but 
those  intricate  knots  of  dogma  which  the  that  basket — it  is  a  sacrilege."  Later  I 
fingers  of  the  theologians  could  not  untie ;  found  out  that  even  this  critic  adopted  the 
nothing  more.  collection  basket  in  his  meetings  and  found 

But  now  we  have  made  a  step  in  advance,  it  profitable, 
and  can  speak  of  our  influence.  This  influ-  \  A  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  asked  me  ta 
enee  is  yet  limited,  nothing,  indeed,  com-  ■  explain  the  method  of  our  collections  and 
pared  to  what  the  devil  should  fear  from  us  monthly  contributions,  and  finding  it  to  be 
now  that  he  sees  us  settled  in  Italy,  but  excellent  he  proposed  it  to  his  congrega- 
nevertheless  it  exists.  It  is  here,  and  no  tion,  which  adopted  it. 
one  can  doubt  it.  I     TV'e  have  exercised  a  precious  influence  on 

I  believe  that  in  comparison  to  the  other  the  activity  of  our  laity.  As  industrial  Italy 
evangelical  Churches  of  our  country  the  expects  everything  from  the  go\'^rnment,  so 
Methodist  Church  asserts  itself  especially  in  Protestant  Italy  expects  everything  from 
the  following  principal  points :  the  pastor.    This,  at  least,   is  the  instinct 

We  have  influenced  the  idea  of  worship,   which  is  inherited  from  the  Roman  Church, 
By  the  other  Churches  this  was  regarded   where  the  priest  is  everything, 
more  as  an  agony  than  as  a  festival.    It  re-  \     Our  influence,  in  spite  of  much  opposi- 
sembled  a  diplomatic  meeting  of  a  subal-   tion,  has  made  itself  felt,  and  is  ever  becom- 
tern  with  his  superior,  and  not  of  a  son  with  ing  more  powerful. 

his  Father.  We  were  the  first  to  give  the  \  The  revivals.  These  will  be  the  greatest 
example  of  a  worship  not  only  in  "spirit  source  of  our  influence  as  soon  as  we  shall 
and  in  truth,"  but  also  in  joy.  I  see  that  learn  to  have  more  of  them,  and  better  ones, 
they  follow  us.  The  Waldensian  Church  is  For  the  present  we  have  made  the  name 
preparing  a  new  collection  of  hynms,  where  familiar.  No  other  Church  has  imitated  us, 
one  of  the  principal  ideas  is  to  be  "  more  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  appeals  at  our  altar 
spirit,  ardor,  and  joy  in  singing."  Sermons  rail  and  in  the  special  preaching  of  our 
lose  some  of  their  heaviness,  and  sparkle  weeks  of  revival.  Gossip  is  still  current, 
here  and  there  with  some  illustrations  and  The  most  gently  disposed  define  our  revival 
personal  appeals  to  the  people.  A  pastor  of  as  "buffoonery,"  a  "carnival,"  etc.  Other 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy  told  me  pastors  hold  revivals,  but  they  are  as  an 
that  none  of  the  churches  have  a  living  wor-  eggshell  is  to  the  e^^.  They  are  nothing 
ship  like  ours.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  else  than  a  series  of  seven  lectures,  one  held 
object  to  our  influence.  A  Waldensian  at  after  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
Rome  said  to  me  that  our  church  on  the  Via  strangers.  Preaching  about  the  Gospel,  but 
Venti  Settembre,  with  its  choruses,  etc.,  re-  not  the  Gospel  itself, 
sembled  "too  much  a  concert."  I  repeat  we   have   rendered  familiar  the 

Again,  we  have  created  the  "  use  of  giv-  name ;  as  to  the  substance  of  revivals,  in  no 
ing."  I  do  not  say  influenced,  but  created.  •  other  resp)ect,  it  seems  to  me,  do  the  other 
On  account  of  the  reaction  against  the  Churches  so  object  to  our  spirit  and  usages, 
papacy,  which  sells  everything,  the  evan-  God  bless  the  revivals!  There  is  a  place 
gelical  Churches  commenced  and  continued  for  them  in  Italy.  Let  us  think  of  the  peo- 
their  work  in  Italy  with  the  motto :  "  With  pie ;  and  I  believe  firmly  that  the  more  the 
us  you  pay  nothing."  With  peace  of  con-  people  are  with  us,  so  much  the  more  will 
science  there  was  also  peace  for  the  pocket- ;  we  be  with  the  methods  of  our  Church. 

book.    And  the  members  of  the  Churches  '■■  

made  it  their  firm  duty  not  to  contribute  The  definition  of  a  missionary  is  given  by 
even  a  cent  (except  as  necessity  required  it),  a  missionary  in  these  words:  "God's  man 
We  Methodists  have  created  the  "  habit  of  in  God's  place,  doing  God's  work  in  God's 
giving."    How  many  struggles  to  succeed! .  way,  and  for  God's  glory." 


(346) 
CAPTAIN  DIXG,  A  CHINESE  CHRISTIAN   SOLDIER. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MBS.  X.  J.  PLUMB. 

f  WAS  h>orri  and  brought  up  at  Bing-dang-  The  next  day  I  went  early  to  the  chapel 
giaug,  on  the  island  of  Hai-tang.  My  and  walked  up  and  down  in  front,  hoping  to 
peoi»le  were  fl.sherni**n,  and  tliis  village  had  see  my  friend  of  yesterday,  but  afraid  to 
Ixren  the  family  home  for  many  generations,  enter.  I  waited  a  long  time,  and  was  sure 
When  I  was  nin«»teen  I  went  to  Hoh-ning  as  it  was  past  noon  when  I  summoned  courage 
a  ^Kjldier;  at  thirty  I  was  made  a  petty  offi-  to  knock  at  the  d<xn'.  A  very  young  man 
cer,  and  five  years  later  promoted  to  a  cap-  opene<l  it  and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  re- 
tainey  and  sent  with  a  company  to  the  prov-  plied,  "I  want  to  see  a  man  named  Ling." 
inee  of  Kiang  Si,  returning  homeward  He  said,  "He  has  gone  to  buy  shoes,  but 
through  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Fuh-  will  return  soon."  Then  I  felt  more  at  ease, 
kieu.  I  was  then  an  officer  of  the  fifth  finding  I  had  not  been  deceived, 
rank,  and  when  I  was  forty  yeai-s  old  I  w^ent  He  invited  me  in,  and  in  the  usual  form 
with  a  high  militar}'  mandarin  to  Formosa,  of  politeness  offennl  me  a  cup  of  tea;  but  I 
when*  I  remained  six  years.  heard  that  if  you  drank  a  cup  of  tea  of- 

In  1^74  I  set  out  f<»r  h<>me.    I  was  still  a   fered  bv  a  Christian  vou  would  not  be  able 

•r  ft 

heatin'u  and  had  a  great  aversion  to  Chris-  to  recognize  yuur  paixMits,  but  WQuld  ever 

tianity,  .so  that  I  was  delighted  whenever  I  after  treat  them  as  strangei*s.    I  had  for- 

heard  of  th<*  i»ersecution  of  Christians.  gotten  to  ask  about  this  the  day  before ;  so  I 

On  a  trip  to  Foochow  on<'  day  at  an  inn  I  quietly  pouixnl  the  tea  under  the  table  when 

sat  at  a  table  with  a  stranger.    We  fell  into  the  young  fellow  was  not  looking.    He  then 

conversation,  lie  asking  my  name,  business,  oflfered  me  a  pij^e  aceording  to  Chinese  po- 

and  destinaticai,  and  I  asked  him  the  same  liteness;   but  I   had  been  told  that  if  you 

questions.     WIk'U  in  reply  he  said  his  name  smoked  with  a  Christian  you  would  lose  all 

was  Ling  Ming  Cliiong  and  was  a  "  i»roclaim  love  for  your  parents,  so  I  told  him  I  did  not 

doctrine  man"  (literally  a  preacher),  I  be-  smoke.  He  must  have  thought  it  strange,  for 

came   interested.     Had   he  said,   *' I  am   a  all  Chinese  smoke.    I  finally  told  him  I  had 

Christian  jncaeher,"  I  should  have  left  the  come  to  learn  how  to  worship    God.     He 

tabic.     I  asked,  "What  doctrine?"  and  he  asked  me  my  name,  but  I  gave  him  a  ficti- 

tohl  me  that  in  early  times  the  Chinese  had  tious  one,  so  fearful  was  I. 

known  and  worshiped  a  Supreme  Being,  but  He  then  sai<l,  *' Let  us  kneel  down  and 

that  w(*  had  lost  siglit  <.>f  him  and  weix^  now  pray."    My  heart  beat  very  fast,  I  was  so 

worshiping  idols,  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  frightened,  an<l  I  stood  up  while  he  knelt 

Even  after  I  found  he  was  a  Christian  I  did  ,  down.    Afterward  he  explained  to  me  that 

not  leave  him,  for  I  was  ]>eeoniing  so  deeply  this  was  the  way  men  did,  a  mark  of  respect 

interested.     All  the  afternoon  we  j<mrneyed  when  they  worshiped  God,  and  I  knelt  too. 
tog<'ther,  discussing  his  views,  and  I  felt ,  He  then  said,  "  Mek  ehiu  kaik  "  (dose  your 

that  I  was  almost  i)ersuadc(l,  ])ut  not  quite.  ,  eyes),  and  I  thought  my  time  had  sui-ely 

I  told  him  I  intended  to  worship  this  God  come.     I  told  liim  I  dared  not  do  that ;  so  he 

and  asked  him  whei*e  I  could  go  to  learn  let  me  keep  my  eyes  open.    I  lo(^ked  around 

how.     He  advised  me  to  go  to  East  Street  to  see  what  he  was  praying  to,  but  could  see 

Chapel,  and  I  said,  **  N(»ver,"  for  foivigners  '  nothing.    Then  I  listened  to  what  he  was 

went  there,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  saying,  but  could  at  first  make  nothing  out 


with  fon»igncrs.  He  assured  me  there  would 
only  be  a  native  preacher  there  Sia  Heng 
To)  to  ree<Mve  me;  besides  h(»  was  going  into 


of  it. 

Sine(»  I  have  learned  to  pray  for  myself  I 
see  there  was  something  in  that  last  com- 


the<'ity  the  next  day  to  buy  shoes,  and  would  •  mand  of  his,  for  it  draws  the  attcMition  as 
himself  b(»  at  the  chapel  at  twelve  o'clock  if  well  as  the  eyes  away  from  things  external 
I  would  call  theiv,  and  we  separated  after '  toward  God,  and  now  I  always  instnict  be- 
mutual  promises  to  ke<»p  the  engagement,    ginners  to  close  their  eyes. 

I  w<'nt  to  our  barracks  and  straight  to  a  '  After>vard  he  asked  me  if  I  could  read.  I 
noted  teacher,  and  asked  him  if  what  I  had  I  toM  him  I  was  not  an  educated  man.  I 
heard  about  the  Chinese  formerly  worshiiv  could  rea<l  a  little,  but  could  not  write.  He 
ing  a  Supreme  Being  were  true,  and  he  told  then  gave  me  a  book,  a  New  Testament,  ask- 
me  it  was  even  so.  I  ing  me  if  I  could  read  it.    Looking  at  it  I 
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said,  "  It  is  very  plain,  I  can  read  it  easily." 
I  read  all  the  afternoon,  without  ever  asking 
him  one  question. 

The  neit  day  I  went  early  and  read  ail 
day,  asluDB  the  preacher  to  explain  what  I 
read,  and  so  on  day  after  day.  After  two 
weeks  I  was  satisfied  with  all  I  had  read 
except  one  sentence, which  kept  recurring  to 
me,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  How 
I  longed  to  strike  that  out  of  the  book !  tor  I 
felt  that  this  was  a  proof  that  Cbriatians 
were  taught  to  be  unfilial,  as  I  had  heard ; 
but  when  I  had  finished  reailing  the  tour 
gospels  I  had  come  to  feel  tliat  Christ  was 
wiF/  Saviour,  and  I  was  anxious  to  go  to  my 
home  and  tel!  Diy  people. 

I  asked  the  preacher  to  go  home  with  me 
to  help  me  destroy  the  idols  in  my  house. 
He  replied,  "That  is  your  duty,"  and  the 
Biore  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  was  con- 
vinced that  It  was  my  work.  I  bought  a 
hymn  book.  Catechism,  and  New  Testament, 
for  which  I  paid  eight  cents,  and  I  still  have 
those  booiis. 

1  went  borne  and  toid  my  family  about 
the  Saviour  and  what  I  had  decided  to  do. 
My  father  was  willing  to  join  me.  I  was  the 
eldest  Bon,  My  brothers  and  their  wives 
also  consented ;  but  my  old  mother  was  un- 
willing. For  four  days  and  nights  I  talked 
to  her.  My  tliroat  became  dry  and  parched, 
but  she  was  slow  to  yield.  She  had  been  a 
most  earnest  worshiper  of  the  idols,  and  had 
spent  all  the  money  I  had  sent  home  in 
burning  incense  to  them.  At  last  she  yielded 
every  point  but  the  one  about  having  no 
food  offered  at  her  grave  after  death. 

"Shall  I,"  she  asked,  "who  have  had  a 
comfortable  home  and  every  need  supplied, 
living  respectably  all  my  life,  become  a  beg- 
gar after  death  ?  " 

Finally  I  convinced  her,  using  sleep  as  a 
comparison  that  the  dead  cannot  ^at,  and 
she  consented  to  have  the  idols  burned. 
Cnrrjiiig  them  out  into  the  court,  we  made  a 
preat  bonfire.  The  people  of  the  village 
were  so  astonished  they  said  I  was  crazy, 
and  would  not  come  near  our  house;  but 
my  family  had  decided  to  cast  away  their 
Idols  and  scire  God;  so  I  was  very 
happy. 

Later  I  was  stationed  with  my  regiment 
in  Amoy  and  Formosa,  and  was  able  to  at- 
tend chureh  regularly  at  the  Iiondon  Mis- 
sion and  receive  further  instruction,  so  that 
my  faith  became  more  firmly  established.  ■ 
Sometimes  I  went  out  with  their  preachers  | 


on  their  preaching  tours,  for  I  felt  that  Ood 
wanted  me  to  talk  for  him. 

When  I  returned  to  my  island  home  I 
found  to  my  great  joy  that  a  Methodist 
preacher  had  come  to  live  at  the  large  mar- 
ket town  of  Tang  Tau.  I  went  there,  and, 
knocldug  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  a  very 
little  way  by  the  preacher,  who  was  a  very 
cautious  man.  I  said,  "Eing  ang"  (peace). 
The  Christian  salutation  greatly  surprised 


him,  for  he  did  not  know  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian on  the  island.  He  asked  me  many 
questions,  and  I  told  him  what  I  had  done 
with  the  idols  the  year  before,  and  that  my 
family  of  fifteen  persons  were  Christians. 
The  next  day  he  went  with  me  to  my  home, 
where  we  had  preaching,  the  first  time  he 
had  found  anyone  willing  to  listen  to  him. 
After  that  he  came  to  my  house  regularly 
and  held  ser\'it'es,  and  I  led  him  to  many 
other  places.  I  have  relatives  all  over  the 
island,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  us  a 
hearing. 

At  the  fl  rst  quarterly  visit  of  the  presiding 
elder  my  two  brothers  and  one  nephew  were 
baptized,  and  a  year  later  the  Eev.  N.  J. 
Plumb  came  to  my  house  and  held  a  quar- 
terly meeting,  and  eight  jjersons  were  bap- 
tized and  five  received  into  full  membership. 
This  was  the  first  visit  of  a  missionarj-  to 
the  island.  -This  was  an  era  in  my  life,  for 
I  was  then  given  exhorter's  license,  after 
which  I  again  returned  to  Formosa,  my 
leave  of  absence  having  expired. 

While  there,  word  came  that  my  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  had  died,  and  my  old  father 
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was  dyinf?.  I  thought,  *' Why  is  God's  hand  Christian  magistrate,  but  the  Lord  delivered 
laid  so  heavily  on  me  ?  "    I  hastened  home,   me. 

and  my  father  died  soon  after  my  arrival.  Next  year,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
I  then  Ijegan  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  give  ujj  munication  with  the  main  land  in  winter, 
seeking  after  preferment  in  the  army  and  the  island  was  set  off  into  a  separate  dis- 
devote  myself  t^>  God's  work.  The  Rev.  HU  trict,  with  Ting  Ka  Sing  as  presiding  elder. 
Bo  Mi  was  then  my  presiding  elder,  and  he  I  was  next  appointed  to  Ngiu  Sen,  my  first 
encouraged  pe  in  this,  and  I  began  to  think  charge.  The  circuit  was  then  in  a  very 
of  giving  my  life  tx>  preaching  the  Gospel ;  prosperous  condition,  there  being  about  six 
but  at  times  my  heart  went  back  to  my  old  hundred  members.  Misses  Bonafield  and 
military  life.  One  ev«ming,  after  we  had  Trimble  visited  the  work  and  taught  the 
been  praying  together  over  it,  I  seemed  to  women,  many  of  whom,  on  their  advice,  un- 
feel  that  I  mviMt  preach,  and  decided  it  so.        l>ound  their  feet.  While  on  my  next  charge,. 

My  heathen  neighbors  and  old  friends  at  Dai  Ho,  serious  charges  were  brought 
knew  it  and  persecuted  me  greatly,  but  God  against  me,  which  upon  careful  investiga- 
hel|K.»(l  me  to  bear  it  patiently,  though  at  tioii  were  shown  to  be  groundless,  and  my 
times  I  became  greatly  discouraged.  I  re-  heart  was  again  at  peace, 
member  once,  at  a  District  Conference,  he»ar- ,  The  following  year,  the  20th  of  Tung  Te^ 
Ing  a  little  boy  (who  is  now  nn  ordained  the  [x?ople  of  my  village  decided  to  present 
elder)  answering  questions  and  Uilking  on  the  village  temple  t<^  the  Church,  as  it  was 
Scripture  subjects  so  well  that  I  lost  all  no  longer  used  much,  and  soon  after  it  was 
heart  and  said :  '*  What  is  my  ability  or  edu-  converted  into  a  place  to  worship  God  in- 
cation  company!  to  this  lad's?  Have  I  not  stead  of  idols,  and  now  our  Christian  serv- 
made  a  mistake  trying  to  do  God's  work   ices  are  held  there. 

with  so  little  preparation  ?  Am  I  not  better  My  next  presi<ling  eld(»r  was  Huong  Pau 
off  as  a  soldier?  "  That  night,  after  I  went  Seng,  and  by  him  I  was  appointed  to  Deng- 
home,  I  a*iked  God  abr)Ut  it  again,  and  sud- ,  Chiong,  an  adjacent  island,  to  open  work, 
denly  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  like  that  of  a  This  is  my  present  station.  It  is  a  very 
man  saying,  **  You  are  the  man  to  go  and  small  island,  with  an  area  of  only  three 
save  your  people."  I  turned  to  look  for  the  s^iuare  miles  and  a  population  of  over  two- 
speaker,  but  saw  no  man.     Gi)d  had  spoken,    thousand.    It  is  quite  a  trading  center  and 

Since  that  time  my  heart  has  not  wavered,  '  visited  by  vessels  from  all  directions;  it  is  a 
for  I  have  felt  that  his  grace  was  sufficient  good  point  from  which  to  disseminate  the 
for  me.  I  have  given  myself  wholly  to  the  Gospel.  Many  have  heard  the  truth,  but  as 
Lord's   work,  studying  tlie  Scriptures  day   yet  fc?w  have  believed. 

and  niglit  with  all  diligence.  In  the  face  of  There  are  seven  Christian  families,  of 
the  ridicule  of  my  neighbors  I  had  my  forty-eight  persons,  and  eight  young  people, 
daughters'  feet  unbound  and  sent  them  to  whose  parents  are  still  heathen.  I  hope 
the  Foochow  Boarding  School  to  bo  edu-  they  may  soon  lead  their  parents  to  Christ, 
caUnl.  '  and  that  all  the  people  of  this  little  island 

After  Ave  years  I  was  given  license  as  a  may  become  worshipers  of  the  true  God.  I 
local  preacher  undi*r  tlie  Rev.  Htl  Yong  Mi,  am  praying  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  all 
the  presi<ling  elder,  and  appointed  to  the  the  people  of  Hai-tang.  The  island  has  an 
Ngiu  Sen  Circuit.  I  rented  a  chapel,  and  i  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles,  and  the 
very  soon,  by  God's  grace,  seven  families  '  population,  including  that  of  the  numerous 
(thirty  persons)  were  brought  into  the  '  small  islands  adjacent,  about  seventy  thoii- 
Church,  and  during  my  pastorate  of  three  sand.  I  am  hoping  that  they  may  all  soon 
years  the  numbers  increasc<l  to  about  one  become  the  children  of  the  true  God. 
hundred.  I  was  tlK^i  ordained  a  local  dea- 1  I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  am 
con  by  Bishop  Fowler  and  stationed  at  thankful  to  God  for  his  having  permitted 
Sang-le,  where  thirty  families  accepted  me  to  do  what  little  I  could  for  him  for  so 
Christianity.  many  years.    My  only  son  is  in  the  Theolog- 

About  this  time  day  schools  for  both  boys  ical  School  at  Foocliow,  getting  a  training- 
and  girls  were  opened  at  various  phices.and  I  never  had,  which  I  trust  will  make  him  a 
most  Christian  mothers  censed  binding  more  efficient  worker  than  I  have  been ;  but 
their  little  girls'  feet.  While  on  this  circuit  I  am  working  on  sure  that  in  the  end  He 
I  suffered  severe  persecution  from  an  anti-   will  give  me  a  crown  of  glory.    Amen. 
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THE  GRACE  OF  GIVING 


*  ^  'THE  grace  of  giving  *'  is  the  pleasant 
^  phrase  in  which  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents speaks  of  it.  Several  asked  me  to 
write  to  them  on  the  subject.  What  do  I 
think  about  the  "  law  of  the  tenth  ?  "  Is  it 
**  binding  "  now  ?  How  do  I  think  people 
should  count  ?  What  they  have  left  after 
their  ** wants"  are  supplied?  Or  should 
their  actual  salary,  allowance,  wages,  etc., 
be  tithed?  These  and  kindred  questions 
come  from  many  sources.  Our  young  peo- 
ple are  evidently  thinking  in  this  direction. 

About  that  "  law  of  the  tenth "  I  am 
tempted  to  tell  you  a  little  story :  Years  ago 
I  had  charge  of  a  certain  boy  who  always 
demanded  Bible  authority  for  all  directions 
given  him.  Was  he  told  thatchildren  should 
gather  their  playthings  at  the  close  of  the 
day  and  put  them  neatly  away,  he  was  sure 
to  say,  "Show  me  the  verse  in  the  Bible  that 
savs  so."  It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  meet 
his  demands  with  a  literal  "  thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

The  day  came  when  I  wished  to  teach  him 
to  give  for  benevolent  purposes  a  tenth  of 
his  small  weekly  allowance.  I  considered 
the  matter  thoughtfully,  mindful  of  the 
question  I  should  be  asked.  Of  course 
there  was  much  about  the  tenth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  unfortunately  the  boy  was 
seriously  prejudiced  against  the  Jews. 
Whether  this  feeling  grew  out  of  talks  he 
had  held  with  the  cook,  who  sympathized 
with  it,  or  was  the  natural  result  of  certain 
dealings  of  his  own  at  the  Jew  store  in  the 
square  below,  we  were  not  sure ;  but  it  was 
strongly  marked.  Therefore  I  hesitated ;  if 
I  told  him  of  the  Old  Testament  worthies 
and  of  their  care  in  this  respect  I  should  be 
confronted  with  the  announcement  that 
they  were  Jews  and  that  he  was  sur6  he  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  that  they  did.  How- 
ever, I  determined  to  try  to  teach  the  lesson 
and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  his  false  ideas 
about  the  Jewish  race. 

As  I  expected,  after  the  matter  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  he  demanded  Bible  proof 
for  its  importance.  With  fear  and  trembling 
I  produced  Old  Testament  proof,  determined 
not  to  be  the  one  to  start  a  controversy.  I 
was  happily  surprised  to  find  him  quiet  and 
thoughtful.  After  serious  consideration  he 
said  gravely  and  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh,**  Well, 
I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  do  as 
much  as  the  mean  old  Jews,  anyhow !  " 


When  I  hear  a  person  to-day  arguing 
glibly,  "  That  was  a  law  of  olden  times,  my 
dear;  we  are  not  under  law  to-day,  but 
under  grace,"  I  am  tempted  to  say :  "  Yes, 
but  is  grace  lower  than  law  ?   Ought  we  not 

at  least  to  do  as  well  as  the Jews  ?  " 

The  story  points  its  own  moral.  Of  course 
we  have  not  space  here  to  go  into  detailed 
argument ;  but  let  every  thoughtful  searcher 
after  truth  ask  these  two  questions  and  study 
to  find  the  answers :  Why  did  God  demand 
of  his  people  in  Old  Testament  times  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  law  of  the  tenth? 
and.  Why  did  he  in  the  Gospel  dispensation 
leave  his  people  free  to  do  as  they  would  ? 
Was  it  that  we  might  grow  backward  ? 

I  am  not  ready  to  answer  positively  those 
other  questions.  That  is,  I  have  no  "  thou 
shalt "  for  the  individual  conscience.  Of 
that  one  who  asked  about  what  portion  of 
her  income  should  be  tithed  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  she  believed  would  be  left  for 
tithes  after  all  her  "  wants  "  were  supplied. 
That  word  "  wants  "  is  a  relative  term  and  a 
dangerous  word.  If  she  means  actual  ne- 
cessities I  suppose  there  is  a  question  of  her 
individual  conscience  to  settle.  I  could  tell 
you  some  interesting  stories. 

I  have  a  dear  friend  who  was  hoping  to 
earn  her  living  and  that  of  her  mother  and 
sister  by  the  sale  of  a  certain  work  of  hers. 
They  were  very  poor ;  but  she  had  earnestly 
and  solemnly  dedicated  the  very  first  sale, 
whatever  it  should  be,  to  the  Lord's  work. 
The  sales  were  by  no  means  as  prompt  as 
she  had  hoped.  Day  after  day  passed  with 
no  return  in  money ;  they  grew  poorer ;  they 
had  almost  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.  A 
woman  came  and  bought  and  paid  in  gold 
five  dollars.  The  very  first  sale!  Jennie 
was  alone  in  the  house ;  she  knew  there  was 
nothing  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal. 
She  had  been  ill  since  her  pledge  was  taken 
and  the  circumstances  were  so  changed  that 
she  thought  she  was,  perhaps,  released  from 
it.  She  thought  and  prayed,  with  the  result 
that  within  an  hour  a  collector  called,  telling 
a  story  of  deep  need,  deeper  far  than  her 
own,  and  carried  away  the  five-dollar  gold 
piece ! 

Now  mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  Jennie 
did  right,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  she  did 
wrong;  I  am  merely  giving  you  a  record  of 
facts.  Before  it  was  time  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal  she  had  in  her  hands  eighteen 
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dollars  and  sixty  cents,  the  proceeds  from 
sales.  Never  afterward,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  did  she  realize  so  much.  Of  coiu*se 
that  does  not  prove  anything ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting, is  it  not  ? 

I  met  last  winter  in  Boston  a  lovely  young 
woman,  a  teacher  of  some  i-eputation.  We 
were  talking  of  a  certain  book  which  is  all 
about  giving  a  tenth  of  one's  income. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  said  the 
teacher.  **  I  have  never  read  the  book,  but 
it  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  my  life. 
Certiun  friends  of  mine  read  it  and  were 
much  impressed ;  and  when  I  went  to  visit 
them  we  talked  it  over  and  each  agreed  to 
try  that  way  of  giving.  I  had  no  situation 
then,  and  I  had  exactly  five  dollars  of  my 
own  in  the  world;  so  I  tithed  it  and  was 
ready.  I  tell  you  I  just  enjoyed  gi\ing  that 
fifty  cents!  It  was  the  first  penny  I  had 
ever  given  in  my  life  tliat  I  did  not  need 
to  have  an  argument  about,  to  decide 
whether  I  could  afford  to  give;  but  this, 
you  see,  didn't  belong  to  me;  and  it  was 
such  a  relief ! 

"  Soon  after  that  I  secured  a  position  at  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  dollars.    Then  I  was 


simply  appalled  at  the  thought  of  giving^ 
away  fifty  dollars!  I  told  myself  that  I 
could  not  afford  it.  But  I  gave  it;  and  O 
what  lovely  times  I  had  parceling  it  out 
and  handing  over  thi-ee  dollars  here  and  five 
dollars  theix?,  where  I  had  given  nickels  be- 
fore !  Now  and  then  I  had  qualms  of  con- 
science ;  people  told  me  I  ought  not  to  g^ve 
so  much,  that  I  couldn't  afford  it,  that  I 
ought  to  lay  up  some  of  it  toward  the  future. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  something  queer  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  salary  was  raised  without 
;  my  knowing  that  it  was  to  be  until  it  exactly 
covered  the  fifty  dollars  that  I  had  been 
giving  away!  Of  course  it  wasn't  done 
for  that  reason,  but  it  was  queer,  wasn't 
it?" 

No,  I  know  I  have  not  answered  your  ques- 
tions. To  be  quite  frank,  I  did  not  intend  to 
do  so.  Some  things  we  must  decide  for  our- 
selves; but  I  wish  I  had  space  for  a  few 
more  interesting  facts.  I  know  so  many  of 
them  that,  to  say  the  least,  are,  as  the  Bos- 
ton lady  said,  "  queer."  Keep  thinking  and 
studying  and,  above  all,  praying.  God  will 
lead  you  in  his  way.— 3frs.  (?.  R.  Aldett 
(Pansy),  in  Christian  Endeavor  World, 


WOMEN'S  FOREIGN   MISSIONARY   SOCIETIES. 

BY  ESTHER   PUGH. 

LETTERS  have  been  addressed  to  the  sec-  The  truth  is  that  no  one  can  really  understand  the 
retaries  of  five  large  Women's  Foreign  exact  or^nization  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Missionary  Societies,  asking— First,  the  re-  ^<>»rd  of  Missions  who  does  not  fully  comprehend 
lation  to  the  parent  board ;  second,  the  rea-  ^^^  episcopal  character  of  our  Church :  but  the 
sons  for  separate  organization ;  third,  the  P^^"^JP^^«  "P^"  ^^ich  it  is  founded  are  not  only 
^^»rr.^  .r  .^4.  1  P  *i  4^K  \  »  \  souud  and  churchly,  but  everv  vear  thcv  are  win- 
power  vest^nl ;  fourth,  the  general  effect  on  nin*,  t^^,-,.  «to,,  «.uk  «  i„  ^  n  •  i  •  .^ 
r,             ,                           »          o  nmj?  their  way  with  a  larsrer  and  larerer  circle  outside 

the  work.  the  Church. 

To  these  most  courteous,  careful,  and  ex-       t  .^  i.      t    , , 

in  one  sense  it  has  held  no  really  separate 

organization  ;  in  another  it  has  done  so,  car- 
rying  enormous  financial  responsibility,  be- 
ginning with  an  effort  to  raise  S3,000  the 
fii-st  year.  This  has  grown  to  over  $350,000 
per  annum. 

As  the  Woman's  Auxiliaries  of  a  diocese 
are  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  the 
women  and  men  work  in  perfect  harmony, 
the  constitution    of   the    Church    and    the 


tended  replies  have  been  received,  and 
thence  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned. 
The  oldest  separate  organization  is  that  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 
the  auxiliaries  growing  into  this  were  formed 
in  1821,  "  not  to  do  the  W(^rk  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  but  to  supplement  it."  But  if  I 
read  the  printed  report  accurately  in  num- 
bers of  these  the  female  auxiliaries  kept  T  ^^^^'^^^'V"  ,^\  ^"^  ^nurcn  anc  rne 
.e  pace  with  those  of  the   brethren.    I      ^^^PP^^"^^"^      ^^  ^^'^  ^"^"^  n^«kmg  this 


close  pace 

find  this  record  in  1836: 

The  women  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  sat- 
isfied to  remain  inactive  after  making  their  contribu- 
tion through  this  channel,  but  continued  to  sup- 
plement their  gifts  by  other  efforts  leading  to  larger 
organizations  of  combined  workers  for  special  mis- 
sionaries. 


very  easy. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary'  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1868.    The  secretary  writes : 

Reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  separate  so- 
ciety :  The  imperative  demand  for  women  workers 
who  could  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of 
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heathen  women  and  girls.  Men  could  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  zenanas,  and 
our  missionaries  asked  for  single  women  to  be  sent. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  the 
Woman's  Society  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church, 
assigning  to  us  the  care  of  the  women  and  girls  in 
such  fields  as  were  occupied  by  our  general  Mission- 
ary Society,  they  furnishing  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, so  that  there  be  perfect  harmony  of  action. 
We  make  all  appropriations,  raise  all  funds  for 
meeting  them,  submitting  the  same  to  the  parenf 
board  for  their  indorsement. 

There  are  limitations  in  the'  matter  of  soliciting 
funds,  but  these  are  gradually  lessening.  At  the 
commencement  of  our  work,  in  1869,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  glean  in  the  corners  of  the  field.  Condi- 
tions of  membership,  **  two  cents  a  week  and 
prayers." 

Some  critics  assert  that  the  contributions  made  to 
our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  are  just  so 
much  taken  from  the  parent  society,  but  statistics 
show  this  to  be  untrue.  Our  literature  has  done 
much  to  create  a  missionary  spirit  by  spreading  in- 
telligence on  the  subject,  by  educating  the  children 
along  this  line. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
in  1870.    One  of  the  secretaries  writes : 

Were  there  no  objections — no  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  new  organization  ?  One  pastor  of  whom 
we  have  heard  Insisted  on  being  present  when  a 
woman's  missionary  meeting  was  to  be  held  tn  his 
church,  **  because  no  one  knows  what  those  women 
would  pray  for  if  left  alone."  Another  said :  "  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  women  for  officers  of  the 
Society.  For  president  you  must  have  a  fearless, 
loud-voiced  woman,  and  for  secretary  one  whose 
husband  can  write  good  letters  and  reports."  Agi^in 
it  was  said  :  "  You  may  do  very  well  for  five  or  six 
years,  until  the  novelty  wears  off;  but  you- will 
weary,  after  a  tfme,  of  the  drudgery  demanded. "  Yet 
another  feared  that  the  movement  was  "  allied  some- 
what with  woman's  rights,"  and  that  it  "was  going 
quite  outside  of  Presbyterian  lines."  And  one  hon- 
ored secretary,  than  whom  we  have  since  had  no 
firmer  friend,  thought  that  our  Society  would  only 
be  the  "  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach,"  to  be  carrie<l 
alonff,  never  really  of  much  use. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  voices  was  heard 
more  and  more,  and  distinctly,  that  of  suffering  and 
despair  from  the  women  and  children  of  heathen- 
dom, which  could  not  longer  be  unheeded.  The 
call,  the  impulse,  the  opportunity — all  seemed  from 
(lOfl  alone.  The  pathetic  question  of  a  Chinese 
woman  to  a  missionary,  "  Are  there  no  female  men 
in  your  country  to  come  and  teach  us  women?" 
could  be  answered  but  in  one  way. 

The  charter  gives  the  purpose : 

First,  The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  **The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 

Second,  The  said  corporation  is  formed  for  the 


purpose  of  aiding  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  by  promoting  its  work  among  the  women 
and  children  of  heathen  lands ;  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse all  moneys  which  shall  be  contributed  to  the 
Society,  in  the  appointment  of  missionaries  sup- 
ported by  the  Society,  and  to  organize  similar  asso- 
ciations in  all  Presbyterian  churches,  to  bear  the 
name  of  Auxiliary  Societies  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  is  evident  that  time  was  needed  in  or- 
der that  Presbyterian  women  might  learn 
their  ability  to  conduct  their  own  meetings, 
without  in  any  wise  offending  the  fathers 
and  brethren,  who  for  a  while  watched  them 
anxiously  from  afar.  The  desire  to  see 
"how  those  women  manage  things"  has 
never  altogether  died  out  of  the  minds  of 
those  same  fathers  and  h>rethren,  however, 
but  remaineth  unto  this  day,  although  the 
distrust  has  vanished. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
secretary  writes : 

While  we  are  a  separate  organization,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  yet 
we  carry  on  our  work  as  auxiliary  to  the  parent 
board. 

"  What  are  your  reasons  for  a  separate  society  ♦  " 
Our  board  was  organized  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  parent  boanl,  as  they  said  there  was  a  force 
in  the  denomination  that  was  undeveloped,  and  that 
by  organizing  the  women  and  children  in  our 
churches  into  societies  and  mission  bands  the  con- 
tribution to  mission  work  would  be  largely  increased 
and  missionary  interest  deepened. 

**  What  are  your  powers  ?  "  At  the  time  of  our 
organization  we  aske<l  the  parent  board  to  give  us 
some  definite  work  in  the  foreign  field  that  we  could 
consider  our  own,  and  for  which  we  could  appeal  to 
the  women  and  children  of  our  churches.  They 
very  gladly  set  apart  the  support  of  our  girls' 
schools  in  China,  India,  and  Japan.  Whenever  mis- 
sionaries are  to  be  sent  out  to  these  schools,  we  are 
always  consulted,  and  often  we  are  the  means  of  se- 
curing them. 

We  work  in  perfect  harmony,  like  brother  and  sis- 
ter whose  interests  are  mutual. 

*'  Tlie  general  effect  of  separate  work."  Directly 
upon  our  organization  societies  and  missionary 
bands  were  organized  in  nearly  all  our  churches, 
until  they  now  number  508;  but  our  coworkers 
largely  exceed  this  number,  as  the  Sunday  schools 
and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  contribute 
through  our  board.  Missionary  unions  have  been 
formed  in  nearly  every  classis  that  holds  yearly 
meetings,  bringing  the  women  of  our  societies  into 
close  touch  with  each  other,  deepening  Christian 
love  and  fellowship,  and  is  the  time  when  our  mis- 
sionaries can  tell  of  their  work  and  its  special 
needs. 

Our  board  was  organized  in  1875,  and  our  con- 
tributions the  first  year  were  but  95,000;   but  we 
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^ned  in  strength  year  by  year  without  in  the  least 
<liminishing  the  strength  of  the  parent  board. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Con- 
l^gational  Church : 

By  the  charter  these  boards  are  lield  exclusively  to 
-the  work  approved  by  the  American  Boards  and  the 
final  controlling  power  in  the  work  abroad,  and  the 
sending  out  of  missionaries  lies  with  the  American 
Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  has  al- 
most never  been  any  question  of  control  between  up. 

llie  officers  of  the  two  boards  have  the  freest  coii- 
•sultation,  and  always  come  to  an  understanding 
without  having  any  question  as  to  where  the  power 
lies.  We  have  found  this  section  a  good  safeguard 
for  us  when  we  have  been  urged  to  take  up  work 
outside  that  of  the  American  Boanl  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  ;  we  have  only  to  say 
•our  charter  forbids  it  for  a  sufficient  answer. 

At  the  beginning  we  assumed  a  small  portion  of 
the  existing  American  Board  work  for  women,  and 
have  gradually  taken  more  and  more  till  now  the 
three  Congregational  Women's  Boards  practically 
support  all  the  distinctively  work  for  women  in  the 
field. 

As  you  see,  the  intimate  connection  with  the  Amer- 
ican Board  pertains  to  work  in  the  field.  In  the 
management  of  our  work  at  this  end  of  the  line  we 
are  independent  of  them.  Of  course  we  should  not 
«dopt  any  methods  that  we  knew  they  would  not  ap- 
prove, and  tliere  is  always  more  or  less  consulta- 
tion, but  our  affairs  are  pretty  much  in  our  own 
hands. 

The  principal  reason  for  separate  work  is  that 
there  is  specific  work  in  the  field  that  can  be  dome 
by  women  only,  differing  from  home  missionary 
work,  where  the  people,  including  women,  can  be 
reached  equally  well  by  both  men  and  women.  We 
have  also  done  nmch  work  in  rousing  the  women  of 
our  churches  which  had  not  been  done,  and  prolv 
ably  could  not  have  been  done,  to  anything  like  the 
extent  by  the  American  Board.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  tell  how  much  of  the  money  raised  by  our  board 
is  entirely  extra  from  what  would  have  been  secured 
without  our  effort ;  but  the  lowest  estimate  I  have 
seen  is  that  three  quarters  of  our  funds  would  not 
have  been  obtained  if  our  board  had  not  been  formed. 
We  raise  about  .«!140,0()0  yearly. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  boards  the  woman's 
tvork  abroad  has  increased    more    than  fourfold, 


and  is  said  to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral work. 

There  are  several  other  large  missionary 
organizations  of  women  of  whom  no  inquiry 
has  been  made,  but  these  are  the  most  con- 
servative. We  find  that  in  several  instances 
the  societies  were  formed  at  the  request  of 
the  men's  lK>ards;  the  exigencies  demanded 
it.  We  find  that  large  numbers  of  Christian 
women,  whose  talents  were  en  tire  13*  unde- 
veloped, have  been  brought  into  aggressive 
work,  and  iis  a  result  many  heathen  homes, 
hitherto  completely  barred,  have  been 
reached;  that  our  own  children  are  early  in- 
doctrinated with  missionary  intelligence 
and  zeal,  not  waiting  till  grown  up  as  our- 
selves to  learn  the  great  commission.  We 
find  that  financial  results  are  double  and 
more.  Women  have  opened  up  the  tiniest 
springs,  the  smallest  rills,  and  the  pennies 
count  up  t<^  enormous  sums.  They  do  not 
wait  for  gifts,  but  patiently  see  to  the  **  two 
cents  a  week." 

Missionary  literature  is  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  labors  and  contributions  of 
women. 

Vastly  more  interest  is  stirred  by  personal 
touch  than  formerly,  in  the  way  of  holding 
public  meetings  and  exercises,  bringing  the 
faults  and  the  needs  closely  home. 

A  great  army  of  women  have  l>een 
equipped  and  sent  out,  doing  most  effi- 
eieut  service,  and  praying  bands  at  home 
uphold  them. 

In  all  tlie  various  societies,  while  the  court 
of  final  jurisdiction  is  the  men's  board,  there 
is  reallv  no  confliot. 

The  women  select  their  missionaries,  fit 
them  for  fields,  raise  the  money  for  their 
support,  all  in  practically  the  most  inde- 
pendent manner.  All  these  and  more  are 
the  indications  that  th(^  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  are  i>rovidential,  hence 
not  to  be  liglitly  set  aside. — Fi'leiuU^  3/t^- 
slonat^ij  Advocate. 


Bid  them  arise  who  curtained  sit  in  darkest,  deadliest  gloom  ? 

Fair  is  the  face  ofttimes,  but  stranarely  wrapt  and  veiled  from  sis^ht. 
Let  all  together  join  to  aid,  and  thus  avert  their  doom  : 

May  ardent  prayers  be  multiplied  for  Heaven's  redet'Tninc  lii^ht. 
Bow  down  your  heads,  fair  <lautrhters  of  our  lovely  land,  in  grief  ; 

Behold  your  sisters  bound  by  chains  of  ignorance  and  caste  I 
To  yoa,  ami  you  alone,  is  ifiven  the  power  to  bring  relief  : 

Unloose  their  bonds,  and  free  them  from  the  bitter,  darksome  past. 
L<'t  loving  sympathy's  flowing  tide  sweep  over  every  land  ; 

God's  promises  are  bright  as  bow  that  hangs  in  heaven's  high  dome. 
From  throne  on  high  he  speaks  to  all ;  'tis  his  divine  command, 

*'  Go,  teach  all  nations  ;  gather  them  into  my  heavenly  home." 

— Saka  Nichols  C\>llins. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHINA, 


BY  BEV.   QILBEBT  REID. 


IN  the  Juno  number  of  the  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  appears  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard  based  upon  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chinese  Becorder  of  January. 
He  states  that  "  it  is  a  somewhat  remarka- 
ble paper  written  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid." 

The  paperin  question  was  not  written  by  me, 
but  it  is  a  translation,  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  I. 
Woodbridge,  of  an  "In  Memoriam "  which  I 
preparedinChinese,and  which  I  myself  would 
not  care  to  undertake  to  translate  correctly 
into  the  English  language.  In  brief,  it  may 
be  stated  that  this  Chinese  paper  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  religious  tract  published  by 
any  tract  society,  but  was  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  custom  which  prevails 
among  the  Chinese  of  giving  an  outline 
of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  parents 
deceased.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  for- 
eigner has  ever  prepared  a  document  of  this 
particular  style  and  with  this  special  pur- 
pose. It  differed  from  the  usual  documents 
prepared  by  the  Chinese  on  such  occasions 
in  that  it  included  religious  ideas  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Christian  character  of  my 
father.  ,  I 

Turning  now  to  the  criticism  passed  by 
Dr.  Leonard,  he  mentions  that  I  am  "  pro- 
moting the  founding  of  an  institution  of 
learning  in  the  city  of  Peking,  China,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  call  The  Sage-Honoring  In- 
stitute." So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never 
given  this  name  to  the  institute  which  a ; 
number  of  us  are  trying  to  establish  in 
Peking.  The  name  in  English  is  "The  In- 
ternational Institute  of  China."  The  literal  \ 
translation  of  the  expression  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Chinese  would  be  "  The  Hall  of 
Respect  to  Virtue  and  Wisdgm. "  In  this  crit- 
icism it  is  also  stated  that  I  do  noj;  even  indi- 
cate that  my  father  was  a  Christian,  in  fact 
"  anyone  woul4  conclude  that,  though  an 
American,  he  was  a  high-grade  Confucian-  ■ 
ist."  Such  an  impression  has  never  been 
made  upon  the  Chinese,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  made,  because  from  the  expres- 
sions used  in  the  Chinese  it  was  known 
that  my  father  was  a  grtiduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been  pastor  in  six  parishes^  was 
the  author  of  religious  books,  and  that  the 
hope  which  he  had  in  life  and  death  was 

such  that  a  Christian  and  not  Conf  ucianist ' 
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could  have.  All  this  is  not  indicated  in  the 
peculiar  translation  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  it  was  certainly  unfair  to  publish 
so  drastic  a  criticism  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
translation. 

In  the  original  Chinese  I  also  sought  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  my  father,  in  the  ad- 
vice which  he  gave  me  on  my  entering  into 
missionary  work  was  that  I  should  add  to 
the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  those 
higher  spiritual  truths  w^hich  require  of  us 
that  we  bring  ourselves  into  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  what  I  call  Chris- 
tianity, not  Confucianism. 

At  the  close  of  my  "  In  Memoriam  "  I 
stated  clearly  that  there  were  three  truths 
which  the  Christian  has  at  the  time  of 
death  to  give  comfort  and  joy.  One  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  the  second,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  third,  the 
communion  of  saints— in  other  words,  that 
those  who  have  departed  still  have  a  minis- 
try to  perform  under  the  direction  of  God. 
Though  the  article  was  drawn  up  by  a 
learned  Chinese  scholar  who  was  a  Coufu- 
cianist,  I  insisted  that  these  teachings 
should  be  incorporated  in  order  to  be  just 
to  my  father  and  to  my  own  position  as  a 
missionary.  Dr.  Leonanl  says:  "Indeed, 
the  literati  of  China  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  both  father  and  son  were  first-class, 
full-fledged  Conf ucianists."  Again,  "Judg- 
ing from  this  document,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Rcid  has  become  more 
of  a  Confucianist  than  a  Christian  in  doc^ 
trine." 

Though  this  may  be  the  result  of  the 
thinking  of  a  person  in  this  eountrj-  unac- 
quainted with  the  original  document,  with 
the  exact  circumstances,  or  with  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Chinese  themselves,  I 
most  positively  assert  that  the  purpose  and 
the  actual  result  of  the  publication  and  dis 
tribution  of  this  "In  Memoriam*'  among 
the  educated  classes  in  China  was  helpful  to 
Christianity,  and  tended  to  prove  to  them 
that  my  father,  who  was  a  Christian  minis- 
ter in  this  country,  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  that 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  he  believed  and  which,  it 
was  stated,  he  taught  for  forty  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  further 
reference  to  this  document,  which  was  care- 
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fqlly  prepared  in  the  best  literary  style  of  that  missionaries  should  utilize  all  the  |?chk1 
China,  and  was  carefully  revised  by  my  points  that  can  be  found,  adapt  themselves 
friend  and  associate,  one  of  the  most  highly  to  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
educated  foreign(^i*s  in  China,  tlie  Rev.  W.  seek  by  conciliation  and  persuasivenet^si  to 
A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  I  would  simply  lead  them  up  to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  there  are  two  poll-  complete  system  of  truth  Jis  personified  in 
cies  advocated  by  missionaries,  and  I  sup-  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  taught  by  his  disci- 
pose  also  by  the  secretaries  of  missionary  pies  throughout  all  ages, 
societies.  The  one  regards  the  religions  of  Holding  to  this  latter  pohcy,  I  prepared 
these  non-Christian  lands  as  without  truth  the  **  In  Memoriam,"  and  anyone  else  hold- 
and  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  other  recog-  ing  to  the  contrary  policy  would  be  very  apt 
nizes  truth  in  the  teachings  and  goodness  in  to  interpret  it  in  a  way  not  intended  by  the 
the  teachers,  and  would  give  gratitude  to  document  and  not  true  to  the  exact  facts. 
God  for  the  benefits  which  have  come  from  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  such  misinter- 
those  who,  with  the  light  they  had,  consci-  pretation  should  be  given  to  what  was  a 
entiously  sought  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-  conscientious  attempt  to  do  good  in  the  name 
men.    Wi^  the  latter  policy  it  is  required  of  the  Master. 


REPLY  TO   REV.   GILBERT  REID. 


BY  REV.   A.   B.   LEONARD,   D.P. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr.  Reid's  reply  to  by  the  stress  of  the  times,  and  many  others  were 
my  criticisms  I  believe  that  what  I  said  '  attracted  thither  by  the  favorable  reports  of  their 
was  abundantly  justified  by  the  article  which  ^"*;"^»  »"<^  relatives  who  had  already  made  America 
was  the  basis  of  my  remarks.   The  Rev.  Sam- ,  ^^^^*''  '*"'"^'' 

uel  L  Woodbridge,  a  Presbvterian  mission- '  ^  '^^*^^°^  '''^'^'''^  ^'*"^^'  «^  ^^^  ^'^^^^^  and  seeing  that 
.     r^y  '  I    ^  I     *   «i  ^1  '  Europe  had  become  a  group  of  contendinGr  states, 

ary  in  China,  gave  what  he  amrms  to  be  a      ,.  *  »i  i  ^  ^  *u  .  ^u    i  n    *  .. 

•^     ,  /  ^.  ,         _  my  father  concluded  that  the  lull  of  war  was  but 

Uteral  translation,  into  plain  English,  of  an  temporary,  and  that  in  the  end  the  people  would  be 
article  of  Mr.  Reid's  which  appeared  in  the  reduced  to  extremity.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
September  number  of  Wan  Kuo/i  Fao,  as  idea  of  going  to  America  forced  itself  upon  hini. 
follows  :  '  He  soon  made  u\>  his  mind,  and  in  1836,  at  the  age  of 

My  honored  father,  John  Reid,  of  New    Yorjc,  I  s»-^teen,  he  left  England.     Entering  New  York  Unl- 
America,  was  descended  from  a  noble  Scotch-English    ^'^'^sity  he  pursued  a  three  years'  course  in  metaphys- 
family.    My  grandfather,  Thomas,  was  a  professor    »^'S-     "*^f^'  ^^  »^<>^  among  the  first  in  six  examina- 
In  a  Scotch  university  when  Napoleon  distinguished  '  t»*^"«-     '^'^^^  Kiuo-Vawj  successively  invited  him  to  be 
himself  in  France.     During  the  time  in  which  thjit  .  ^^^^^'  teacher,  and  in  this  capacity  he  labored  inde- 
general  conquered  Italy,  annexed  Egypt,  put  down  ^atigably     forty    years.     He    said,    *' Transforming- 
Portugal,  ruled  Spain,  extirpated  Austria,  defeated    ^'i^^^i^'  "^"st  come  primarily  from  heaven;  heaven 
Russia,  ruined   Prussia,  and  intimidated   Englaml,    begets  the  people  ;  the  people  serve  heaven  as  father, '»  " 
the  continent   of  Europe  was  in   a  state  of    com-    Consequently  he  founded  the  dortrine  with  this  <\c- 
motion.    This  lasted  until   Euirland,  unwilling  to    s^^'"  =  "  What  is  to  1  v  learned,  is  a  eouformity  of  the 
submit,  joiue<l  lu  r  forees  with  those  of  Russia  and    ^^■^'*»^'^'  "'^^"^''  ''*  h<'aveii :  wluit  is  to  be  eherishcd,  is 
Germanv,  and  Napoleon  was  raptured  and  banished    universal  love  and  parental  kindni  ss  ;  what  is  to  be 
to  the  island.     Mv  father  was  Iw.rn  after  the  death  of    <b)ne  as  s(Tviee,  is  the  general  <listril)Ution  of  alms.'' 
Napoleon,  but  until  he  had  trrown  nearlv  to  man-    ^VlHTever  h.-  went  1  oth  ofilciids  and  people  honored 
hoo<l  unrest  an.l  <lis<,iiirt    still   prevailed!     At    this    »ii'»-     In  1S47  n,y  fatlwr  nuirri.  d  an  Ameriean  lady 
time  America  alone  (•on^i.!^r<•d  lit.'rature  and  edu-    two  years  hi.  senior.     Emm  this  union  four  sons 
cation  to  b*M>fprin)ein,portanee.     Tnlikr  Paris  and    ^^•'''e  born,  tw(»  of  whom  di.-d  ni    childhood      The 

*i        *!,  Ill  -11*1      clile^t    faithfullv   aii<l   dutifullv    remains  at  the  old 

tlu^   other  repuMies  .whert   evervone  wished  to  rule    *">'^i    iaimiuu>    an  i   nmnuu. 

aiJV^hltwn   thr   exerntivr  was   ehan-ed   everv   four    home  :  the  youmrest    is   (lilbert.    an    Ameriean   pro- 
years,  and  the  peopl.Nven'prosprrous  and  happy  in    ^i'^^'bil  trraduate.  born  wln-n  my   faili.  r  nn  as  thirty 

1         ^         A       e    ^  ^A  IV'  rpi       m»V(>n      He  adonted   tln'    niottn    of   (  oiifu^ir.s  :  *   if 

every    d«'partment    f»f    l«>tters    and    business.     Thr    ^'^<"-     ^**    .uii>i»im   ui« 

fonner  were  not    ambitions   of  conquest,  and  the  .von  love  your  son.  mak.- him  lab^r."  so  he  did  not 

latter,  free  from  calamity,  trloried  not  in  war.    Thus  ^^poil  us  in  the  least.     Yet  when  his  small  salary  was 

trade  was  active,  and  while  all  other  ermntries  made  insuffieient.  he  economize<l  the  hons.-t:ol<l  expenses 

continual  appeals  to  the  swonl.  Ameriea  was  exempt  i"  <^rdrr  to  wnd  us  to  school. 

from  disturbances.    So  this  ccmntry,  originally  a       He  held   that  Chinese  Confucianism    makes  the 

depcmdency  of  Encland,  oflfered  a  place  of  refuge  to  finest  distinction  between  heaven  and  men,  and  that 

those  who  were  compelled  to  leave  the  old  countr}'  unless  the  student  of  metaphysics  becomes  thoroughly 
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versed  in  the  Chinese  classics  he  will  never  get  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  Hall  of  Holy  Men  and  Sages.  Much 
less  could  he  become  conversant  witli  the  principles 
of  mutual  intercourse.  In  consequence  of  this  my 
father  bade  me  put  into  practice  the  teachings  of 
Chinese  sayings  and  literature  in  connection  with 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  classics ;  he  bade  me  also 
take  the  Western  classics  and  travel  about  in  China. 
For  the  West  also  assuredly  holds  to  adoctrine  in- 
trusted by  heaven  to  be  established,  superior  by  far 
t )  Buddhism  or  Taoism. 

I  came  first  to  the  continent  of  Asia  in  1882,  and 
lived  in  the  city  of  Chi-nan-f  u,  Province  of  Shantung, 
China,  making  frequent  visits  to  Peking,  Tientsin, 
Shanghai,  and  other  points.  Every  letter  received 
from  my  father  contained  the  oft-repeated  order : 
''Diffuse  the  doctrine,  help  the  good,  be  friendly 
with  neiifhbors,  and  end  quarrels."  When  in  1894 
China  and  Japan  had  the  strife  of  words  and  the 
Japanese  compelled  a  treaty,  and  when  among  all 
the  countries  untler  lieaven  there  was  not  one  that 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  sighing,  he  was  still  more 
distressed  at  the  open  Insult  offered  to  the  holy 
virtue  of  China,  and  repeated  his  injunction  to  me, 
adding :  ''Tiie  officials  of-  China  are  great,  and  the 
literati  many  and  noted  for  their  moral  character ; 
the  people  are  numerous,  and  not  a  few  are  faithful 
and  just.  If  you  wish  to  instil  a  desire  in  all  to  make 
the  country  strong,  you  must  gradually  introduce 
the  true  principles  and  learning  of  the  West  to  trans- 
form the  fathers  and  seniors  and  instruct  the  sons 
and  younger  brothers  to  nurse  their  vengeance  and 
arouse  themselves  to  martial  efforts.  They,  then, 
can  naturally  and  without  difficulty,  regard  China 
as  the  peer  of  Europe  and  America.  I  hear  that  the 
court  of  China  is  contemplating  a  change  of  methods, 
buf  I  fear  that  unless  the  plan  receives  a  general 
support  it  will  not  be  permanent.  Yon  must  en- 
deavor to  travel  about  among  the  Chinese  and  influ- 
ence them  as  the  light  dust  and  the  slight  dew ; 
although  you  may  not  help  the  country  to  any  great 
extent,  still  if  you  awaken  one  man  from  his  igno- 
rance, China  will  receive  one  more  degree  of  benefit. 
Along:  this  line  of  learning,  the  things  that  are  suit- 
able you  must  plan  for  with  care." 


And  so,  regardless  of  my  unworthiness,  and  with- 
out daring  to  busy  myself  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  I  humbly  continue  to  hold  that  the  natures 
of  mOn  can  be  harmonized ;  and  I  am  establishing 
the  Satjt- Honoring  Institute  in  China^H  capital,  hoping^ 
to  promote  intercommunication  between  the  Chinese 
and  foreigners ;  to  rei)re.«»s  foolish  notions,  and 
thereby  arouse  innate  intelligence  and  ability  more 
and  more  etery  day  until  strength  is  attained. 
Thus  to  some  extent,  I  am  not  disobeying  my 
father's  ortlers.  And  now  when  my  scheme  is 
scarcely  launched,  he  has  suddenly  left  the  world  I 
Alas !  How  distressing !  On  the  second  of  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  while  in  Peking,  I  received  the  sad 
missive  from  New  York  announcing  his  death, 
and  his  parting  injunction  :  **  Even  though  your 
strength  be  small,  exert  it  to  help  China."  As 
has  been  seen,  his  earnest  purpose  was  love  for  the 
good. 

He  had  a  broad  forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  and  very 
large,  bright  eyes.  He  was  conscious  that  his 
spirit  would  return  to  heaven  and  not  be  annihilated. 
Our  doctrine  says  that  in  addition  to  this  there  is  the 
animal  soul  which  descends  and  rises  again.  As  my 
falher  teas  bom  a  good  maiiy  it  is  right  that  he  should 
enjoy  this  great  happiness.  Then  I  have  examined 
the  text  of  the  Chinese  classics,  and  they  speak  of 
•■*  the  ascent  and  descent  as  if  present.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, for  there  is  evidence,  that  my  father^s  npir- 
itnal  form  conies  into  the  dweHiMg  of  his  dentettdant^ 
atul  secretly  helps  them.  From  henceforth  I  shall 
hope  to  meet  him  in  some  trance  or  vision,  although 
I  am  now  cut  off  from  the  sound  of  his  voice 
and  the  sight  of  his  countenance.  Alas!  How 
painful ! 

His  whole  life  was  bfent  on  the  path  of  duty.  He 
was  deeply  read,  and  wrote  many  books,  six  of 
which  were  published. 

My  father  was  born  May  3,  1820,  and  died  January 
2,  18firr.  On  account  of  his  deajth,  and  my  aged 
mother  still  living,  I  am  returning  immediately  to- 
my  country.  Your  excellencies  and  gentlemen,  be- 
hold and  pity  me.  Grant  me  a  memorial,  and  I  will 
l>e  grateful  forever.  A  respectful  statement  (to  those 
concerned). 


THE    WORK    OF   THE   WOMAN'S   FOREIGN   MISSIONARY    SOCIETY 

OF  THE    METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 


BY   MRS.   S. 

THE  c»rijj:in  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  Chureh  was  due  to  the  pressing  need 
for  women  to  enter  the  doors  God  had 
opt'iu'd  by  the  work  of  the  General  Board. 
Men  couM  hear  the  Gospel  by  the  wayside, 
iindrr  trees,  on  river  banks,  or  assembled  in 
our  chaprls,  but  no  sueh  opportunities  were 
for  the'  women  of  India  and  China  Personal 
work  by  women  for  women  was  in  operation. 
The  wives  of  the  missionaries  were  unspar- 


L.    BALDWIN. 

'  ing  in  labor,  even  when  in  poor  health  and 
under  the  necessity  of  earing  for  and  edu- 
cating tluMr  cliildren  amid  difficulties  un- 
known to  the  mother  in  the  home  land.  The 
Lonl  blessiMl  such  costly  labor,  opening  the 
doors  so  fast  and  wide  that  those  mission- 
aries sent  the  wx)rd  across  the  ocean,  *'  Send 
us  women  unhampered  by  family  cares, 
consecrated  workers,  to  enter  these  open 
doors ;  "  and  in  response  our  Woman's  So- 
ciety was  formed  and  has  been  carried  on 
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by  as  noble  a  band  of  workers  as  ever  of  their  heroic  service,  never  seeking  ease 
wrought  for  God.  The  society  was  organ-  or  counting  life  dear  unto  them ;  in  schools 
ized  in  Boston  in  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  and  native  homes;  traveling  in  sedan  chairs, 
its  first  two  missionaries,  Miss  Thobum  and  on  donkey?,  in  carts,  over  narrow,  rough 
Dr.  Swain,  were  sent  to  North  India;  and  paths,  on  high  mountain  sides,  by  river 
th<*ystilllive,latx»r,and  rejoice  over  the  great  ba^ki^,  on  bn.»ad  plains— alone  with  Bible 
work  tliey  have  seen  accomplishtKi.  The  women  and  God,  miles  and  miles  away  from 
Misuses  Woolston,  who  had  been  pioneers  in  any  American  friends  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  work  at  Foochow,  China,  which  was  then  often  beginning  the  day  before  dawn  and 
our  only  center  in  all  eastern  Asia,  and  who  ending  it  after  dark:  in  a  wretched  native 
had  already  given  thirteen  years  of  most  inn  or  boat,  with  boards  for  a  bed  and  a 
devoted  and  wise  service  in  connection  with  windowless  room  for  the  night.  But  these 
the  General  Board,  were  in  1871  transferred,  many  physical  trials— the  greater  breaking 
with  all  our  woman's  work,  to  the  Woman's  griefs  are  those  that  pull  upon  heart  and 
Board,  and  then  the  society  commenced  its  sympathy  for  all  of  our  workers — and  here  I 
work  in  China,  and  later  sent  Dr.  Sigourney  refer  not  to  the  many  messages  that  come 
Trask  to  Foochow  to  open  medical  work,  by  mail  from  the  home  land,  that  there  is 
The  same  year,  1871,  work  was  begun  in  another  vacant  chair  in  the  old  home,  that 
North  China  by  our  first  representatives —  the  last  loving  message  has  come  for  the 
then  the  Misses  Porter  and  Brown.  .  sister  or  daughter— these  are  hand  to  bear. 

In  1872  the  first  agents  of  the  society  in  yet  thei*e  is  hope  in  the  death  of  all  Chris- 
O-Mitral  China,  Miss  Gertrude  Howe  and  tians  and  the  pi*omise  of  a  reunion.  But  the 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  were  sent  to  Kiukiang,  heart-strain  is  from  the  awful  scenes  our 
going  with  us  on  our  return  to  China,  and  missionaries  must  meet  everywhere  in 
we  were  liaj)py  last  autumn  to  share  in  the  heathen  lauds— the  hopeless  daily  life  of  the 
joy  of  tlieir  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  people,  the  degradation,  the  extreme  pov- 
bl«*ss<Ml  service  In  that  field.  Thoy  now  are  crty,  the  hopeless  sick,  the  brutality,  the 
the  seniors  of  all  the  Metliodii>t  missionaries  tragedies,  and  the  longing  to  give  help,  the 
(►f  CiMitnil  China  by  nine  years.  In  the  inability  of  one  woman  to  do  a  dozen 
nM*anwliil<*  the  home  work  was  so  blessed  women's  work.  Their  hearts  and  eyes  turn 
of  God  that  iu  1874  the  .society  was  able  to  instinctively  t  )  the  women  of  Methodism, 
ofx'ii  work  in  central  Japan,  Mexico,  an<l  and  tliey  send  their  cry  over  the  ocean,  "  For 
»Snutii  .'VFMcrica.  thn  lovf^  of  Christ  do  you  c<»nie  over  and  help 

In  1878  it  entered  noi-thern  Japan;  in  1879,  us."  I  was  in  one  of  our  missions-  last 
south<*rn  Japan;  in  18h4,  Bulgaria:  in  18H5.  winter  wlien  the  n'j^i^c^nse  to  such  a  cry 
Kon»a ;  and  in  18HC,  Italy.  Nowthe  i)ressure  came  back.  "We  can  send  you  no  new 
is  to  enter  Africa,  and  erelong  at  least  one  worker  this  year.*'  I  wish  «'very  Methodist 
repn*s(«ntative  of  this  Woman's  Soci»-ty  will  «:ouM  havr  seen  th»'  facis  of  tlieir  substitutes 
be  in  that  dark  land.  That  tliis  work  has  at  the  front  in  th<'  battle,  straining  eveiy 
thus  rapidly  extended  into  so  many  lands  nerve  to  hold  on  until  reinforcements  should 
is  the  sure  proof  that  it  is  of  God  and  has  arrive,  when  such  an  answer  came  I  can- 
his  manifest  blessing.  not  forget  theni.     The  history  of  this  work 

It  seems  almost  folly  to  attem]>t  in  one   in  all  the  fields  named  is  full  of  patient  suf- 
artiele  to  present  the  great  woric  snpf>orred    frnn^.    of    endurance    of    ])erseeution    for 
and  dire.eted  by  this  woman's  orf?anization    Christ's  s  ike  by  native-  Ciiristians,  such  as 
of  the  Methodist   Episcopal   Church.     Ex-    is  unknown  an<i  un<lreained  of  in  a  Christian 
tending  through  .so  many  countries      not   land,  and  this  by  women  and  young  girls, 
merely  at  coast  stations  and  treaty  ports-    Heathen  husbands,  parents,  and  neighbors 
but   hun<lreds  of  miles    in   the  interior  to   have  all  poured  out  their  wrath  upon  Chris- 
])oints  to  which  the  tourist  never  goes,  in-   tian  women  and  girls.    Th«^  great  sieve  of 
volving  so  many  lines  of  work    humanita-   persecution  is  pretty  sure  to  leavv'  genuine 
rian,  educational,  and  evangelistic— admin-   wheat  in   the  garner  of  missions.    Such  is 
istering  hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  dollars—   but  a  hint  of  the  foreign  side  of  the  work, 
tndy  many  lengthy  articles  could  not  do  it       One    fact     increasingly     impresses   one, 
justice.    Within  the  historj'  r>f  the  twenty-   namely,    the     marvelous   wisdom  —  surely 
nine  years  of  this  society  is  the  unwritten   God-given— by  which  the  work  is  carried 
record  of  the  lives  of  our  missionarj' women,   on  by  those   having  the  responsibility  at 
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home,  the  width  of  the  world  from  the  work  work  at  Fooohow  in  southern  China,  the 
and  workers,  the  few  mistakes  and  the  much  mother  of  all  our  work  in  eastern  Asia.  So 
wisdom  in  selection  of  agents,  expenditure  we  were  permitted  to  visit  our  work  there, 
of  the  sacred  trust  money,  the  clear  knowl-  in  other  parts  of  China,  and  in  Japan  and 
edge  of  places  in  many  countries,  and  of  the  Korea.  In  consequence  of  this  recent  visit 
details  of  the  work  and  the  rapidly  growing  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  excused  for  entering 
opportunities— altogether  I  stand  with  in-  into  some  details  of  the  work  in  these 
creasing  admiration  of  God's  women  work-  countries, 
ers  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  world.  j     The  first  mission  in  all  Asia  was  located  at 

That  ivsurrected  Scripture,  Revised  Ver-  Foochow,  a  city  of  a  million  of  people,  on 
sion,  Psalm  68,  verse  11,  **  The  Lord  giveth  ^  the  beautiful  Min  River,  in  the  Fuhkien 
the  wonl ;  the  women  who  publish  the  Province,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for 
tidings  are  a  great  host,"  surely  is  being  |  scenery  in  all  the  empire,  and  now  having 
fulfilled  before  our  eyes  to-day.  Statis-  the  largest  number  of  Christians.  "When  we 
tics  of  love  and  labor  must  be  eloquent. '  went  to  Foochow  in  1862  it  was  a  journey  of 
We  have  172  missionaries,  of  whom  24  are  one?  hundred  and  thirty  days  by  sailing  ves- 
physicians.  Nearly  60,000  patients  are  sel  around  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  We 
annually  treated  in  our  hospitals,  and  can  now  make  the  journey  in  twenty-eight 
about  18,000  women  and  girls  are  taught  in  days.  Then  but  a  few  women  knelt  beside 
our  schools.  I  us  half  dozen    missionary    women    at  the 

We  have  expended  by  far  more  money :  Lord's  table ;  now  we  count  our  native 
for  and  sent  more  workers  to  India  than  to  ,  Christian  sisters  by  the  thousands.  Then 
any  other  field,  and  in  consequence  have  '  missionaries  could  only  live  at  Foochow,  the 
larger  i*esu  Its  therein  the  great  and  glorious  I  treaty  port;  now  we  have  four  other  sta- 
work  that  our  missionaries  have  been  able  :  tions  many  miles  away  in  the  interior,  where 
to  accomplish.  Having  an  English  govern- 1  our  missionaries  live  safely  and  are  doing  a 
ment,  we  have  also  had  our  own  appropria-  great  work.  Where  we  then  had  but  a  hand- 
tions  generously  supplemented,  not  only  by  '  ful  of  Christians  we  now  number  13,000 corn- 
gifts  from  English  residents,  but  by  large  and  municants  and  a  Christian  constituency  of 
regular  grants-in-aid  from  the  government  probably  five  times  that  number  of  those 
to  our  schools  and  hospitals,  while  our  work-  who  know  something  of  G^xl  and  Christ,  do 
ing  force  has  been  largely  and  ably  increased  not  worship  idols,  and  attend  church.  In- 
by  the  employment  of  educated  natives  at  stead  of  one  girl's  boarding  school,  strug- 
less  expense  than  for  workers  from  home,  gling  against  prejudice  and  fear  for  scholars. 
Our  India  work  has  in  these  resjx^cts  had  a  our  struggle  seems  to  be  to  make  the  con- 
gi*eat  advantage  over  that  of  any  other  fieM.  ditions  of  entrance  so  difficult  as  to  lessen 
The  work  there  is  a  joy  and  inspiration,  the  number  of  eager  applicants  and  so  miti- 
Wliether  we  have  a  political  alliance  with  gate  the  heart-pain  of  refusal  for  lack  of 
England  or  not  we  have  ceitainly  done  our  room.  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  heart-strain 
part  in  trying  with  her  to  save  her  great  of  standing  before  c/oxc/ doors,  but  to  stand 
people  of  India.  helpless  Ix^fore  open  doors  I  am  convinced 

All  work  in  such  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  even  more  appalling, 
as  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Italy,  and  More  than  eighty  Bible  women  in  our 
where  tlie  Greek  Church  [uevails,  as  in  Bui-  F(x>chow  work  are  can\ving  the  Book  of 
garia,  is  of  necessity  less  rapid  than  in  books  from  house  to  house,  and  not  Infre- 
heathen  lands.  The  Romish  priesthood  is  quently  this  work  leads  to  the  founding  of 
more  merciless  than  the  heathen  in  its  per-  churches  in  new  places.  Eighty-two  women 
secution  and  holds  the  power,  as  a  nile,  to  are  teaching  day  s<*liools,  and  there  was  not 
carry  out  its  cruel  will.  Yet  even  in  these  one  woman  in  all  eastern  Asia  capable  of 
coimtries  the  record  of  twenty-four  years  of  such  work  when  I  went  to  China.  Hospitals 
faithful  labor,  of  Christian  living,  and  pure  ■  and  dispensaries  are  carried  on  by  women, 
teaching  in  our  schools  has  touched  the  and  are  centers  of  bh^ssed  work  to  thou- 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  many  have  braved  sands.  Girls,  graduating  from  our  board- 
the  anger  and  persecution  of  the  priests  ing  schools,  return  to  teach  in  them  and  in 
and  are  tnie  to-day  to  the  only  High  Priest  •  ourday  schools,  or  marry  Christian  men,  and 
who  can  save  from  sin.  Last  year  was  the  j  are  a  blessing  to  their  horned  and  neighbors, 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  I     Our  North  and  Central  China  Missions,  in 
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f»ro[Kjrtion  to  their  years,  are  also  prosj^er-  The  boarding  sehoois  at  Kiukiang,  Nan- 
iiig  Ik-voikI  our  ability  to  meet  their  need  king,  and  Chinkiang  ai-e  models  of  eflScient 
for  workers  and  means.  Our  ho^pit^d  at  Cliristian  edueation.  The  Bible  women's 
Peking,  given  by  that  noble  friend  of  our  training  schiK>l>  at  all  our  stations  in  China 
work,  the  late  Mrs.  Sl«'eper  Davis,  of  B<^s-  were  a  great  delight  to  me.  In  them  we 
ton,  and  tlie  I->alxlia  Fisiier  Hospitid  at  find  not  only  those  who  are  preparing:  fur 
Ti«*nt?-in  were  a  gr*»at  <lelight  to  me.  Our  Bible  work,  l>ut  memUMs  of  our  churches 
physicians  in  i)oth  are  doing  a  great  work  who  come  for  a  month  c  r  two  to  study  God's 
fir  ir<H\  and  humanity.  Every  hospital  word  and  then  return  to  their  homes  and 
slioidd  have  an  evangelist  teacher  to  eon-  churches  for  U'ttef'  living  and  work.  Ro- 
herve  the  spiritual  work  thus  ]>egun.  manizccl  colloquial  schools    have  been    or- 

In  the  girls*  boarding  school,  under  the  ganizt'cl  in  southern  China  for  women  too 
management  of  Mrs.  Jewell  and  the  Misses  old  or  without  mind  to  learn  the  difficult 
Yoiuig  and  Oilman,  the  chief  aim,  as  well  as  character,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly 
in  our  other  sehools  in  China,  is  to  make  they  learn  to  read  God's  word  by  this  means. 
Christian  character,  U)  expend  the  i>recious  Miss  Geitiiide  Ho\\e  and  Dr.  Lucy  Hoag 
trust  mon«'V  solely  for  that  which  will  make  are  the  senior  missionaries  of  our  Central 
intelligent  Christian  work<»rs.  Indeed,  as  a  China  work,  and  a  tine  record  have  they 
rule,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  nmde  during  their  twenty-five  years  of  un- 
scrupulous and  conscientious  care  in  the  ex-  selfish  service  in  school,  medical,  and  evan- 
pf»nditure    ol    money    by    our    missionary   gelistic  work. 

agents.  The  evangelistic  work  carried  on  AVe  were  sorrjnot  to  have  the  time  to  visit 
here  by  Miss  SU'cre  and  others  gives  a  rich  our  West  China  Mission  and  greet  our  faith- 
harvest,  and  Bible  women  and  day  school  ful  workers  so  far  away  from  all  treaty  ports, 
teachers  an?  doing  faithful  service.  In  this  Our  women  are  there  also  in  school,  Bible, 
Mission,  opene<l  from  Foochow,  we  have  a  and  hospital  work,  and  the  Lord  blesses 
membership  of  over  six  thousand  and  a  them.  The  difficulties  that  have  been  so 
large  Christian  constituency.  ,  many  are  diminishing,  while  good   results 

Coming  down  to  Central  China  we  go  up  the  multiply,  and  even  amid  riot  and  turmoil 
Yang-tse  (Ocean's  Child)  to  the  great  walled  ,  we  hear  no  word  of  retreat,  only  of  victory. 
cities  on  its  banks,  while  in  the  interior  are  Let  iis  hasten  now  to  little  Korea,  away  up 
uncounted  villages,  towns,  and  cities;  150,- ,  north.  AVe  left  the  yards  of  our  mission 
000,0<M)of  souls  in  this  portion  of  Chiiui.  Here  homes  at  Foochow  in  Janimiy,  bright  with 
we  have  a  great  and  growing  work.  Our  flowers  and  the  orange  groves  golden  with 
excellent  C'hinese  lady  physicians,  Drs.  Kahn  fruit.  A  few  days  of  steamer  travel  and  we 
and  Stone,  who  recently  took  their  degrees  landed  in  Kon^a  to  find  the  thermometer  six 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  have  opened  to  us  the  degn^'s  above  zero ;  Init  skies  were  clear  and 
city  of  Nan  Chang  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  atmosphere  dry  and  bracing.  If  our  Meth- 
great  Kiangsi  Province,  by  treating  sue-  odism  would  only  give  this,  our  newest  and 
cessfully  the  wife  of  a  prominent  official,  greatly  growing  Mission,  something  to 
who  has  sent  several  messagc»s  to  the  mis-  work  with  aii<l  i)laces  to  live  in,  I  can  see 
sionaries  of  our  General  Board  at  Kiukiang,  no  reason  wliy  our  missionaries  should  not 
begging  them  to  come  and  open  work  there,  live  there.  The  climate  is  not  hostile,  but  is 
If  tr>-day  we  could  send  there  a  lady  doctor,  a  most  saving  factor  where,  as  in  all  heathen 
and  with  her  an  evangelist,  without  doubt  countries,  every  liygienic  law  is  violated, 
tlie  Chinese  woidd  build  us  a  hospital.  Drs.  Here  we  have  a  company  of  most  devoted 
Kahn  and  Stone,  like  our  beloved  Dr.  Htl  women.  "Mother"  Scranton,^  who  corn- 
King  Eng  at  Foorhow,  are  carn'ing  on  a  menced  our  woman's  work  in  Korea,  is  un- 
mostsuccessfid  hospital  work  at  Kiukiang,  sparing  of  herself  as  are  her  as.sociates. 
and,  as  they  can,  go  out  with  our  ladies  on  Our  embarrassment  hen\  as  everywhere,  is 
evangelistic  work,  when  the  healing  of  body  success— prayers  answere<l.  Not  one  scholar 
nn<l  soul  goes  on  together,  like  Christ's  own  has  been  added  to  our  school  for  two  years 
work.  I  for  lack  of  room.    Last  year  at  our  Tsun- 

Dr.  Lucy  Hoag  is  doing  like  merciful  work,  hua  School  in  North  China  thirty  eager 
in  her  hospital  at  Chinkiang,  her  efficient ,  girls  applied  for  the  places  of  the  ten  gradu- 
helper  being  her  adopted  Chinese  daughter, ,  ates,  and  girls  sat  on  tables  and  window  sills 
lovely  Mrs.  Katie  Hoag  Chen.  to  study.    They  took  in  a  hallway  to  add  « 
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few  feet,  but  Korea  has  no  liall  or  any 
other  way  to  add  to  our  school,  and  the 
low,  miserable  native  buildings  must  speed- 
ily be  replaced  by  proper  houses  for  the 
safety  of  our  work  and  workers.  O  how  I 
wi.-hed  for  many  Dr.  Gouchers  as  I  saw  the 
need  in  China  and  Korea. 

The  Korean  women  have  sweet,  gentle 
faces  and  are  very  intelligent.  The  Bible 
women  make  tours  of  llfty  miles,  walking 
from  village  to  village,  teaching  the  word. 
Our  church  on  the  Han  River  was  founded 
in  this  way  by  Sarah,  the  Bible  woman,  sup- 
ported by  our  New  York  Branch.  She  went 
from  house  to  house  in  the  town,  and  men 
listened,  became  interested,  and  came  to  our 
chapel.  A  little  church  was  soon  formed, 
and  now  we  have  a  membership  of  thirty. 
The  Korean  Mission  is  truly  a  woman's  mis- 
sion. The  first  money  given  to  the  General 
Board  to  open  work  in  that  country  was 
from  a  Mrs.  Baldwin,  of  Ohio.  She  added 
to  the  sum  later,  and  our  new  church'  in 
Seoul,  the  capital,  is  fittingly  called  the 
Baldwin  Chapel.  Mr.  Appenzeller  said  to 
me :  **  Wo  could  not  have  had  that  church 
but  for  the  women.  Your  ladies  gave  and 
collected  money  for  it  and  the  native  women 
gave  more  than  the  men,  and  the  debt  of 
j?l,*225  remaining  on  it  your  ladies  are  trying 
to  carry  for  us  without  interest !  '*  I  am  just 
proud  of  our  women !  How  they  do  stand 
by  and  help  our  General  Board,  ^'hose  mis- 
sionaries, in  turn,  are  "  big  brothers  '*to  our 
work  and  workei^s.  Six  hundred  came  into 
our  Church  in  Korea  between  May  and  No- 
vember of  last  year.  Korea,  with  her  12,- 
000,000  of  souls,  is  open  to  us.  Our  workers 
there,  men  aiwl  women,  have  received  less 
help  in  proportion  to  the  work  than  any 
other  Mission.  It  is  hard  to  say  this  when 
all  are  so  needy. 

Now  we  come  to  Japan.  What  shall  I  say 
of  her  ?  Beautiful  are  her  islands — gems  of 
her  inland  sea.  My  heart  went  out  to  her 
girls  and  women,  for  in  no  country  in  which 
I  have  been  around  this  w^orld  hav«  I  found 
them  more  at  the  mercy  of  man's  lust  and 
pleasure.  If  Japan  has  advanced  that  ad- 
vance has  not  made  the  little  daughter  safe 
from  her  father's  greed  if  his  finances  fail, 
nor  is  the  wife  s  ife  as  wife  if  she  displease 
by  word  or  deed  her  husband  or  his  parents. 
The  easy  divorce  of  Japan  leaves  women 
utterly  helpless. 

The  great  advance  of  Japan  Is  not  in  her 
donning  of  foreign  dress,  her  military  skill, 


or  even  her  public  schools,  but  it  is  in  God's 
work  founded  in  all  her  islands,  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  given  by  evangelist  and  teacher 
]  from  the  pulpit  and  in  schools.  These  are 
I  Japan's  hope.  Our  churches  and  schools  in 
all  our  stations  from  north  to  south  are  the 
power  to  lift  up  and  save  Japan. 

Our  work  there  is  by  no  means  the  **  gilt- 
;  edged  mission  "  we  hear  it  termed  at  home. 
!  Our  missionaries  need  our  loving  sympathy 
and  prayers  constantly,  for  they  have  pe- 
culiar trials  from  both  government  and  peo- 
ple. But  our  Methodism  has  been  favored 
with  a  noble  baud  of  workers,  both  foreign 
and  native.  As  I  listened  to  the  testimony 
of  Christian  men  and  women  in  various 
places,  and  met  our  girls  in  our  schools,  I 
felt  that  workers  were  being  prepared  for  a 
future  of  promise,  and  that  \yhen  the  faith- 
ful missionaries  now  working  amid  many 
\  difficulties  shall  have  passed  on  to  their  re- 
waRl  the  harvesting  will  be  going  on  from 
their  seed -so  wing. 

To  my  readei-s  I  pi'esent  eastern  Asia, 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea  wide  open  to  the 
Gospel.  God  himself  seemsto  have  brought 
these  countries  to  our  very  doors.  A  brief 
journey  of  twenty-eight  days  takes  the  place 
I  of  one  hundred  ancf  thirty  days'  voyage. 
Surely  it  is  a  providential  word  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  United  States, "  I  give  to  you 
the  great  and  special  privilege  of  evangeliz- 
ing these  millions."  Our  government  at  the 
bidding  of  the  foreigner  has  bitterly  wronged 
China,  and  now  continues  that  wrong  even 
in  the  annexing  of  Hawaii,  insulting  by  ex- 
clusion the  great  Chinese  people,  who  have 
never  wronged  us.  Will  not  the  Church  of 
Christ  make  haste  to  in  some  measure  atone 
for  her  country's  oppression  and  send  the 
Gospel  to  those  whom  we  will  not  allow  to 
come  hei-e,  where  they  might  receive  it? 
The  Eastern  mind  is  awake  and  Satan's 
agents  are  alert  to  meet  this  aroused  mind. 
The  wonderfully  increased  opportunities  in 
all  the  Eastern  world  lay  a  proportionately 
increased  responsibility  upon  us.  Who 
shall  lead— Satan's  agents  or  Christ's 
Church  ?  Sisters  of  Methoflism,  let  us  be 
up  and  doing!  Millions  of  our  sisters  in 
China,  Japan  and  Korea,  in  India,  and  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  ready  and 
eager  to  receive  us.  There  is  no  grander  or 
better  paying  work  in  all  the  world  than 
giving  the  Gospel  to  such ;  and  Christ,  our 
hope,  told  us  to  do  it.  Let  us  make  haste  to 
respond  with  joy ! 
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REPORT  OF  DR.    GOUCHER  TO  THE  MISSIONARY  BOARD. 

To  the  Board  of  Majiagera  of  the  ARsHiofuiry  part  of  everyone  who  handles  any  mission- 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   ary  or  church  funds.    The  Conference  ti-eas- 

DEAR  FATHERS  AND  BRETHREN:  In  "i^rs  are  careful  and  willing;  but  few  of 
response  to  your  action  tiiken  July  20,  them  ai-e  expert  bookkeepers,  capable  of 
1897,  requesting  me  "  to  particularly  famil-  keeping  a  complicated  set  of  double  entry 
iarize  myself,  by  personal  inquiry,  with  all  t)ooks ;  they  are  all  overworked,  and  the 
facts  and  questions  of  ftnauce  connected  niodifications  recently  ordered  by  this  board 
with  our  work  in  India  and  Malaysia,  ...  as  to  the  manner  of  keeping  their  accounts 
and  to  further  study  our  educational  work  and  making  their  reports  are  in  the  direction 
in  India  .  .  .  and  its  relation  to  the  ultimate  of  givatly  needed  relief. 
Christian ization  of  the  land,"  I  beg  leave  to  i  The  properties  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
report  that  I  left  New  York  in  company  with  admirably  located  for  the  purposes  of  our 
Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  October  9  last,  and  work,  and  in  nearly  ever>-  case  they  show 
reached  home  April  13.  We  spent  about  ^^^^1^*^"^  ^'alue  for  the  expenditures  in- 
four  months  and  traveled  ten  thousand  miles  curred.  The  property  is  estimated  as  worth 
in  Southern  Asia  in  the  discharge  of  the  offi-  3,608,000  rupees,  or  nearly  $1,250,(00,  possi- 
cial  duties  intruste<l  to  us,  and  at  no  time  ^ly  seventy  per  cent  of  which  has  come 
was  either  of  us  prevented,  by  any  cause,  ^^^^  government  grants,  special  donations, 
from  meeting  any  official  engagement.  largely  in    the  field,  enhanced  values,  and 

■  other  sources  outside  the  moneys  furnished 
INSPECTION  OF  Pi.oPEBTY.  ,^y  t,^^.  missionary  treasurj-. 

I  inspected  our  church,  school,  and  other  • 
mission  properties  in  all  the  leading  centers  \  debts, 

and  in  many  of  the  smaller  stations  and.  The  debts  are  of  two  general  kinds: 
country  districts.  I  inspected  about  one  1.  On  property.  A  considerable  part  of 
hundred  and  tifty  of  our  mission  day  f^chools,  this  is  ufjon  the  ground  and  buildinf]^s  vt 
of  various  grades,  liad  frequent  consultation  schools,  which  are  more  than  earning  their 
withourmissionari«\s  and  teachers,  carefully  curi-ent  expenses,  and  the  surplus,  which  is 
looked  into  the  official  accounts  of  all  the  paid  upon  the  debt,  will  douljtless  in  time 
G^nfen'uec  trrasurers  and  many  of  the  pre-  liquidate  the  indebtedness.  A  portion  is 
siding  elders  and  past<n*s  of  eircuits. attended  upon  chui^'h  properties  secured  by  local 
all  the  sessions  of  the  llvo  Annual  Confer-  contributors,  and  will  be  eared  for  by  them, 
encos,  the  Mission  Conference,  and  th(?  Cen-  The  remainder  is  generally  so  small  a  per- 
tral  Conferene(\  as  well  as  a  number  of  eentage  of  the  assets  as  to  give  no  cause  for 
District  and  Quarterly  Conferences  an<l  eon-    serious  apprehension. 

ferenees  for  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  2.  The  othcu'  portion  of  the  (leV»t  is  for  cur- 
Missionary  Society,  nnd  met  with  the  various  rent  e-\j>enses,  nnd  was  create<l  as  follows: 
Finance  Committees  and  Conf(»renc«»  and  The  deerense  in  the  ap{)ropriations  some 
local  committees  and  boards  of  education,  years  ago  necessitated  cutting  off  every- 
Bishop  Thoburn  aeeompnnied  us  so  fnr  ns  thing  which  it  was  thought  could  be  discon- 
his  health  and  strengtli,  in  his  overwoiked  tinned  without  seriously  injuring  the  work. 
condition,  would  permit,  and  everywhere  As  the  appropriations  decreased  from  year 
frt^e  access  to  nil  sources  of  information  and  to  year,  there  s(M'ni<Ml  to  Bishop  Thoburn, 
the  most  cordial  cooperation  was  accorded,     the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Conferences 

I  also  had  fn^quent  conversations  with  rep-  only  one  of  two  things  ta  do :  to  dismiss  the 
resentatives  of  other  evangelical  agencies  workers,  or  provide  money  in  sonu^  other 
working  in  that  vast  field,  as  well  as  oppor-  way  tosupport  then\  through  the  emergency, 
tunitiesto  inspect  much  of  their  work, and  re-  A  number  of  missionaries  at  liome  on  leave 
ceived  from  them  many  valuable  side  lights,  were  requested  not  to  return,  as  there  was 
As  a  result  of  these  varied  inquines  and  no  appropriation  availabh'  for  their  mainte- 
observations,  T  venture  to  submit  the  fol-  nance, and  their  placets  remained  unsupplied. 
lowing  statement :  This  has  brought  about  a   serious   state  of 

The  Finance  Committees  are  capable,  affairs.  Many  of  th(»  active  missionaries 
painstaking,  and  efficient.  The  Conferences  have  rendered  from  thirty-five  to  forty-seven 
are  watchful,  requiring  accuracy  upon  the  years  of  faithful  service,and  are  full  of  years. 
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Wlion  these  heroes  receive  their  transfer  to  charges.  Two  native  presiding  elders  and 
the  Church  triumphant  there  are  not  sulfi-  quite  a  number  of  the  pastors  and 
cient  young  men  training  on  the  field  to  as-  subpastors  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
sume  the  direction  of  the  work.  i  people  they  serve,  and  many  receive  partial 

Serious  as  the  issues  of  this  action  may  be,  '  support  from  their  congregations.  The 
they  were  confronted  by  a  more  seilous  al- !  seventy-eight  native  pastors  in  North  India 
ternative.  It  was  the  problem  of  the  native  Conference  receive  5,270  rupees  of  their  sup- 
workers.  With  rupees  falling  in  value  it  port  from  the  indigenous  Church,  and  5,67^ 
seemed  impossible  to  cut  their  small  allow-  rupees  from  the  missionary  appropriations, 
ance,  and  it  would  require  the  dismissal  of  a  while  Northwest  India  Conference  makes 
large  number  of  men  drawing  from  five  to  even*  a  better  showing.  Special  meetings 
forty  rupees— say  about  $1.50  to  $12— per '  are  held  at  some  of  the  District  and  Annual 
month,  to  bring  the  expenses  within  the  de-  Conferences  in  furtherance  of  this  move- 
creased  appropriations.  ment,  and  those  we  attended  were  character- 

Ever>^  one  of  these  men  when  he  accepted  i  ized  by  great  enthusiasm. 
Christianity  placed  himself  outside  the  sym- 1  In  each  of  the  Finance  Committees  and 
pathy  of  the  heathen  community  in  wiiich  i  before  all  the  Annual  Conferences  and  the 
he  lived,  and  was  boycotted  by  his  neigh- 1  Central  Conference  I  urged  the  importance 
bors.  When  he  accepted  employment  from  and  practicability  of  such  persistent  and 
the  Church  it  was  on  the  assumption  that  I  systematic  effort  in  this  direction  as  should 
faithful  and  efficient  work  would  secure  him  reach  every  member,  and  secure  from  him 
continuance  in  his  position.  To  dismiss  |  regular  contributions  in  money  or  in  kind, 
these  people,  where  in  prosperous  times  they  proportionate  to  his  means,  no  matter  how 
could  with  difficulty  get  employment,  would  small  that  might  be.  All  of  the  committees 
in  famine  times  be  certain  death  to  them  and  Conferences  passed  resolutions  upon  the 
and  their  families,  give  occasion  to  the  subject.  The  Central  Conference  appointed 
enemies  of  Christianity  to  criticise  our  a  special  Committee  on  Pastoral  Support, 
Church,  and  be  an  unbearable  discourage-  which  recommended  a  plan  for  receiving 
ment  to  the  Christian  communities.  sUitod  contributions  from  everv  member  and 

To  prevent  this  the  missionanes  offered  to  probationer,  made  provision  for  their  sy^- 
sharo  with  the  native  brethren.  This  they  tematic  collection,  the  keeping  and  auditing 
did  to  the  point  of  suiTering,  cutting  their  own  of  the  collectors'  accounts,  and  made  the 
salarir's  t<'n  percent,  an<l  some  even  twenty  amount  to  be  i)aid  on  the  appropriation  to 
per  cent  and  more.  Subsequent  reductions  each  circuit  and  subcircuit  dependent  upon 
in  the  appropriations  nuMle  even  these  heroic  its  contributions.  This  was  unanimously 
methods  inadequate  to  the  demands;  and  adopted,  and  the  plan  has  already  been  in- 
having  figured  the  re(iuirements  down  to  augurated  in  several  districts,  with  promise 
the  smallest  amount  possible  to  maintiiin  the   of  excellent  fruitage. 

work,  Bishop  Thoburn  proposed,  through  Nowhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  Meth- 
special  solicitations  and  contributions,  to  odist  Episcopal  Church  is  there  great(?r  op- 
provide  what  he  could  to  makeup  the  difTer-  portunity  for  work,  nor  do  the  dollars 
eiici^  between  the  sum  required  and  the  ap-  invested  represent  larger  or  better  results 
pro|)riation.  His  collections  have  not  alwa3\s  than  in  Southern  Asia.  There  we  have  77,9fi3 
met  the  demand,  and  in  this  way  a  debt  has  members  and  probationers,  under  the 
accumulated.  !  guidance  and   instnicticm    of   87    mission- 

As  this  is  a  matter  over  which  the  Mission-   aries,    aided    by   3,409    assistants,   nearly 
ary  Society  has  no  control,  and  for  which  it '  all  of  whom  are  natives.    The  grand  t^tal 
has  not  assumed  the  financial  responsibility,   of  communicants  is  81,499,  gathered  since 
and  as  the  debts  were  scattered  through  vari-   the  mutiny  of  1857. 
ous  Conferences,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain 

the  amount  of  the  shortage,  and  only  refer  to  schools. 

it  here  to  bring  to  the  board  an  appreciation  I  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  1,259 
oi  the  factors  entering  into  the  finances  of  day  schools  in  Southern  Asia,  with  an  en- 
Southern  Asia.  rollment  last  year  of  31,879,  and  an  average 

SELF-SUPPORT.  j  jajiy  attendance  of  23,949  scholars.    These 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  develop-  schools   may    be   classed    as   orphanages, 

ing   self-support   in   the   varioua   padtoral  j  primary  schools,  and  high  schools,  the  latter 
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incliuling   the   Woman's   College  and   the  to  "  constitute  the  most  remarkabUMiud  effi- 

lioys'  Christian  College  in  Luokiiow.  eient  body  of  native  Christian  ministei*s  in 

Many  of  these  schools  are  under  govern-  India/'  The  development  of  Christian 
ment  inspection  and  are  receiving  govern-  manliness  and  womanliness  throuj^h  the 
ment  grants,  based  upon  the  number  who  ministry  of  our  schools  is  manifest  through- 
pass  the  government  examinations.  The  out  our  Church  in  all  Southern  Asia. 
grants  received  from  the  government  hist  Through  them  thousands  of  our  i>eople  have 
yrar  t'lggrcgated  53,782  rupees.  For  two  Ix^en  enabled  to  attain  and  hold  ])<)sitions 
years  in  succession  every  candidate  present-  more  honorable,  influt»ntial,  and  lucrative 
ing  himself  for  the  government  examination  than  were  ever  possible  to  their  aneestoi-s;. 
from  the  Moradabad  High  8chcM>l  passed.  The  imporUmce  of  these  schools  to  the  ulti- 
Our  high  school  in  Pcnang  was  credited  last  nuite  Christianization  of  the  land  is  beyond 
year  with  a  larger  percentage  of  passes  than  estimate, 
any  other  school  in  all  that  district.  A  scholar  difficultiks. 
of  our  high  school  in  Singapore  received  the  The  problem  of  developing  and  maintain- 
queen's  fellowship,  which  provides  for  his  ing  Christian  education  in  Southern  Asia  is 
transit  to  afld- from  England  and  four  years'  fraught  with  (?xtraonlinary  difficulties,  but 
residence  and  tuition  at  Cambridge  Univer-  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  marked  ad- 
sity.  Thesameschool  hasanother  honor  man,  ;  vance  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
on  the  same  conditions,  atEdinburg.  These  !  work.  I  invited  all  the  principals  and  liead 
schools  do  an  important  work  in  dissipating  masters  of  our  colleges  and  high  scliools  to 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  natives,  meet  me  in  Lucknow  during  the  session  of 
and  destroying  their  opposition  by  familiar-  the  Central  Conference,  where  we  discussed 
izing  them  with  the  general  truths  of  Chris-  many  problems  in  which  they  were  inter- 
tianity.  ested.    They  organized  themselves  into  an 

Our  schools  do  ?nost  important  construct-  association,  to  meet  at  stated  times  and  con- 
ive  work  in  bringing  the  young  to  baptism  j  suit  together  concerning  the  needs  and  op> 
and    to   Christian  experience.    Instruction :  portunities     of   their   work    and    the    best 


is  construction.  Nearly  all  who  attend  the 
orphanag<'s  become  Christians.  Avery  large 
per  cent,  possibly  more  than  three  fourths, 


methods  of  meeting  them.  Each  Conference 
provided  for  a  Conference  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  specified  duties,  and  took  action 


of  those  who  attend  our  primary  schools  ac-  providing  for  the  more  accurate  classifica- 
eept  Christ  and  come  into  the  Church,  and  a  tion  of  their  schools  and  the  increase    of 


considerable  proportion  of  those  in  our  high 
schools  abandon  idolatry,  and  many  of  them 
ide?itify  themselves  with  us  and  become 
earnest  workei^  in  and  for  the  Church.  Man  v 


contributions  from  the  scholar  toward 
the  support  of  the  schools.  The  Central 
Conference  made  provision  for  a  central 
board  and  a  secretary  of  education,  for  the 


of  the  high  schools  are  self-supporting,  and  holding  of  teachei^s' institutes,  the  inspection 

practi<»ally  serve   as   endowments  for  our  of  schools,  and  a  more  perfect  correlation  of 

mission  work.  The  teachers  engfigein  direct  the  work. 

evangelistic  work  outside  the  school  lioui-s,  Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  our 

and  the  pastor-teachers  have  been  a  conserv-  work  in  Southern  Asia  shows  remarkable 

ing  and  ?nost  (efficient  factor  in  the  great  vitality,  almost  V>oundless  opportunity,  and 

revival  which  has  so  blessed  and,  because  of  magnificent  results.    Wliilo  there  are  some 

its  magnitude,  so  embarrassed  our   work  things  in   the   administration   of  this  vast 

there  tliese    few  years   past.    Those    high  field  which  are  open  to  criticism,  these  nre 

schools  which  are  located  in  the  midst  of  our  not  evidences  of  weakness,  but  incident  to 

primary  schools  naturally  have  the  largest  rapid  growth,  changing  c<mditions,  and  the 

percentage  of   Christian    students  and  the  magnitude  of    the  problem,  and   for  ever>- 

most  intense   Christian    atmosphere,    and  one  of  them  there  are  a  score  or  more  of 

theirgraduates  manifest  the  greatest  loyalty  other  things  which  command  our  appro\-al 

and  do  the  best  service  for  the  Church  of  and  cliallenge  our  admiration.    The  workers 

their  choice.  are  consecrated  and  self-sacrificing,  spend- 

Our  theological  seminary  at  Bareilly  is  ing   tliemselves  gladly    in    tlie    service  of 

worthy    of    special    commendation.     The  i  Christ.    Tlie  memix^rship  are  eager,  teach- 

graduates  of  this  school  have  been  said  by  .  able,  and  growing;  tlie  appliances  are  well 

a  competent  authority  outside  of  our  Church  .  organized,  the  heathen  millions  are  discon* 
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tent(Ml  and  accessible,  and  in  many  places   manifestly  present,  and  the  workers  so  gen- 


claiiHuinf?  for  Christian  instruction,  and  I 
consiflcr  it  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my 
life  to  have  visited  where  the  Master  is  so » 


erally  emulate  each  other  in  sacrifice  and 
devotion.    Respectfully  submitted, 

John  F.  Goucheb. 


PROSPECTIVE   INIISSION   FIELDS. 

BY  A.    B.    LEONARD,   LL.D. 

STARTLING  and  momentous  events  are   tyranny  and  intolerance,  even  to  the  anni- 
transpiring  in  these  closing  days  of  the   hilation  of  the  native  Cubans,  or  the  United 
nineteenth  century.    The  kingdom  of  Spain   States  must  intervene. 

and  the  republic  of  the  United  States  are  at  AVe  blanied  England  for  allowing  the  un- 
war.  Spain  is  the  foremost  representative  speakable  Turk  to  murder  the  Armenians, 
of  political  tyranny  and  religious  intoler- !  but  a  greater  criminal,  the  Spaniard,  by 
ance  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  lire,  sword,  and  sUirvation,  was  desolating, 
world.  For  centuries  she  has  done  her  ut-  within  hailing  distance  of  a«^  Southern 
most  to  block  the  progress  of  Christian  civil-  borders,  one  of  the  finest  islands  of  all  the 
ization.  Possessed  at  one  time  of  vast  ter-  seas— the  gem  of  the  Antilles.  Miss  Clara 
ritories,  including  the  principal  parts  of  two  Barton  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  seeing 
continents  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  she   both :  **  Aimenia  was  a  comed}^  but  Cuba  is 


has,  by  pui-suing  a  course  of  tyranny  and 
intolerance  at  war  with  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, lost  her  prestig0  Among  the  nations, 
her  credit  in  the  world's  money  markets, 
and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  utter  collapse. 


a  tragedy." 

There  can  be  but  one  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict. Spain  must  retire  from  all  govern- 
mental authority  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  must  be  free. 


Had  Spain  pursued  an  enlightened  policy  in  .  Having  broken  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor, 
politics  and  religion  toward  her  subjects  she  the  United  States  will  see  to  it  that  these 
miglit  now  rank  with  Great  Britain,  rather '  islands  shall  have  a  stable  government  of 
than  with  decaying  nations  such  as  China !  their  own,  or,  what  is  not  unlikely,  become 
and  Turkey.  integral  parts  by  their  own  choice,  as  in  the 

In    the    place   of    fostering    intelligence   case  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  the  country 
among  her  subjects,  she  has  kept  the  masses   that  has  made  them  free. 


in  dense  ignorance  and  under  the  influence 


Meanwhile  an  overruling  Providence  has 


of  blind  superstition.  In  a  population  of  thrust  us  out  to  the  **  uttermost  parts  of  the 
eighteen  millions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  earth,"  there  also  to  break  the  power  of 
all  except  two  millions  are  illiterates.    Of  •  Spanish  despotism.    When  Admiral  Dbwey 


the  two  ?nillions  who  can  read  and  write 
only  four  hundred  thousand  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  government,  except  to  pay 
the  enormous  taxes  that  ai-e  levied  and  to 
go  into  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers  in 
time  of  war. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  stands 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  fore- 
most representative  of  political  lil>erty  and 
religious  toleration.  Here  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  all,  and  even  compulsorj'  educa- 
tion is  widely  enforced,  while  the  right  to 
freedom  of  worship  is  absolutely  unchal- 
lenged. 


was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  fleet  of  war- 
ships to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  a  friend  that  he  would 
greatly  i)refer  to  ix?main  at  home,  as  he  an- 
ticipat^xl  war  with  Spain,  and  he  would  like 
to  be  here  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  He  did  not 
know  what  an  important  part  he  was  to  play 
in  the  strife  which  was  fast  coming  on. 
When  war  was  declared  Admiral  Dewey  was 
in  the  harbor  at  Hongkong,  which  belongs 
to  Great  Britain.  By  the  neutrality  laws  in 
force  he  must  quit  British  waters.  Where 
would  he  go  ?  He  was  worse  off  than  Noah's 
dove  when  first  it  was  thrust  out  of  the  ark, 


Spain  and  the  United  States  represent  re- 1  for  though  the  dove  found  "  no  rest  for  the 


spectively  median*alism  and  modern  prog- 
ress. The  two  policies  have  been  brought 
face  to  fiice  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  war  should  be  the  result.  Spain  must 
be  permitted  to  go  on  with  her  policy  of 


sole  of  her  foot,"  she  could  and  did  return 
into  the  ark.  The  admiral,  thrust  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Hongkong,  must  conquer  a  place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot  and  a  harbor  in  which 
to  anchor  his  ships.    Six  hundred  miles  to 
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the  southeast,  at  Manila,  was  a  harbor  be-  for  their  payment.    The  Church  cannot  vote 

longing  to  Spain,  and  toward  that  harbor  appropriations,  and  then  by  law  levy  taxes 

he  steered  his  course.    Seven  days  later  he  for  their  pay ment.    It  can  only  make  known 

entered  that  harbor  and  destroyed  the  Span-  its  pressing  needs  and  appeal  to  the  Chri*- 

ish  fleet,  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  even  tian  conscience  and  the  sense  of  Christian 

of  a  sailor,  and  found  himself  in  possession  obligation  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  money 

of  a  harbor  all  his  own.  needed.    Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the 

Since  that  time  the  Ladrone  Islands  have  providential  call  to  enlarged  liberality  was 

been  Uiken.     Sampson's  fleet  has  annihi-  more  distinct  and  emphatic  ?   Can  it  be  true 

lated  the  Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral  that  that  call  falls  upon  deaf  ears  ?     Must 

Cervera,  just  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago  the  Lord's  treasury  remain  unreplenished 

do  Cuba,  and  while  these  words  arc  being  and  his  army  stand  unshod  and  unarmed, 

written  our  army  and  navy  are  bojnbarding  while  by  the  clash  of  fleets  and  the  thunder 

Santiago,  with  the  certiiinty  of  its  surrender  of  battle  his  voice  commands  an  advance  ? 

or   reduction.     Six    months    ago    whoever  Not  only  must  the  debt  be  wiped  out,  but 

should  have  prophesied  such  results  in  so  there  must  be  an  enlarged  and  constantly 

brief  a  tim^  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  enlarging  income  for  missionary  purposes  if 

fanatic,  if  not  indeed  insane.  our  Church  is  to  keep  step  with   the  other 

Those  marvelous  events  are  now  history,  great  division  of  the  Lord's  army. 
but  no  mortal  ken  can  foretell  their  far-       When  our  General  Missionary  Committee 

reaching  influences.    But  we  do  know  that  shall  meet,  on  the  9th  day  of  next  Novem- 

great  opportimities  are  suddenly  open   be-  ber,  not  only  should  the  debt  be  paid,  but 

fore    the  Christian  Church   for  advancing  there  should  be  added  to  our  regular  mis- 

among  long-oppressed  peoples  the  kingdom  sionary  income  the  sum  of  at  least  $200,000. 

of  God.    The  Philippines,  on  the  other  side  Ten  cents  extra  from  each  of  two  million  of 

of  the  world,  and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  our  nearly  three  millions  of  members  would 

this  side,  are  by  the  naval   and    military'  make  this  additional  sum.     But   this   is  a 

prowess  of  a  Christian  government  suddenly  time  when  wealthy   Methoclists  should  do 

thrown    open    for  evangelistic    operations,  something  unusual.    Let  some  one  eontrib- 

Tlie  Christian  Chitrch  must  follow  the  army  uto  tho  sum  of  Slo.OOO  with  which  to  open  a 

,Miid  oocupj' the  t(*rritory  conquered  b\' the  new  mission  in  the  Philippines.     Here  is  a 

war  power  (^f  the  nation.  great  opportunity.    Who  will  embrace  it  ? 

In  this  forward  movement  the  ^Methodist       N(*w  York. 

Episcopal  Church  must  and  will  do  its  part.  

This  new  call  to  duty  comes  at  a  time  when  Systematic  Giving. 

our  Missionarv  SoeietjMS  emerging  from  an  ^^    .  •  .       .-         „^,.i        ^. 

,.  *.,  .,o  T^  givini;  were  as  svsteinatic  as  petting,  the  reli- 

embarrassment  it  has  experienced  for  sev-  {    ^m<,„s  aiul  lu'iu'vohMit  ntr.ls  of  the  wortd  would 

eral   years,    l^y   reason   of  a  del>t  incurred  i,r  readily  int-i.   The  few  do  not  u-ive  at  aU,  the  many 

during   tlie  period   of   financial    depresr^i«>n  their  spare  <'han{;e.  and   Ww  very  few  a   apeeified 

through  which  the  nation  has  fur  more  than  amount.    When  men  are  puttimr  aside  a  certain  pro- 

a  half  deca«le  l)een  passing.  portion  of  their  ineomrs  for  food,  elothinp:,  housioflr. 

The    first  and   most  pressing  ol)ligation  <^^>^"t<>r-8  bills,  and  other  so-ealled  necessities,  how 

upon  us  is  to  wipe  out  the   remaining  debt,  '"any  evrr  pause  to  think  <.f  relidon  as  one  of  the  ne- 

,.   ,    ,     ,        ^i  .  .     .  .    ^      .,1  1  et'ssitiesV    How  nianv  tvermvf  il  the  <liirnUy  of  beinir 

which  l)<»fore  this  paper  IS  in  print  will  ]>rob-  ^   ,  .i     '       .•  ,     r  ki-    ...  i  u        « 

..      .  •  ,,         1     ,  T»      .,      ,  rounted  am«mcr  thf  essentials  of  liie  and  happiness? 

ably  have  fallen   below  S30,OmO.     I  ntil    the  ^^^^  vet  peojd.' who  have  never  had  a  thought  of  it  in 

debt  is  paid  no  advance  can    be  mado,  but  their  minds  in  the  time  of  personal  sorrow  turn  to 

with  that  burden  removed  the  way  will  be  it,  even  thm  witliout  a  thouuht  of  tlieir  distress.  If 

clear.     At  least  foity  people  are  needed  who  it  were  not  then*  to  minister  to  them  in  the  crisis. 

will   give  $oOO  each  to  provide  for  the  last  Wise  business  men   wlio  i^rovide  for  every   other 

dollar  of  debt.     O,   stewards  of  the   Lord's  ♦^meryreney  that  may  arisr  in  their  lives,  who  con- 

monev,   will    VOU    not   h(>ed    his    call?     The  sid^T  their  ehildren's  sehoolin^r  and  establishment  in 

..'»/-,'  •  ,  _        •     1  business  and  social  position,  avoid  persistently,  al- 

national  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago  wiselv  ^    .       ,       ,  ..         r     ,    ;    .«     J,. 

1  -.-«  r.  Tr.^^  .     ^T      .        ,        *  1%       r  i«ost  obstinat<'lv.  the  question   of  rrli^rious  oblisa. 

placed  S.>0,0()0,000  in  the  hands  of  our  Presi-  ^.^^     y^,^  ^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ,^.^,^,^^.  ^^,^.,^  ,^^^  ^^^ 

dent,  to  be  used  at  his   discretion  for  war  ,,jj^^ncr  a  property  to  sell,  offer  as  an  indueement  to 

purposes,  and  since  that  time  other  millions  purchasers  the  eonvenlenee  of  the  ehureh.     is  not 

have  been  voted  for  like  uses,  and  taxing  the  Church  responsible  for  this  condition,  in  the  spirit 

laws  have  lK*en  enacted  to  secure  the  money  of  mendicancy  it  has  assumed  ^—ruicermtlht  Leader^ 
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MISSIONARY   INCIDENT  AND  STORY. 


How  One  Han  Fonnd  Ohrist  in  Japan. 

BY    MISS   ELLA  J.    HEWETT. 

AN  interestiiiic  experience  was  given  in  our  Hiro- 
saki  church  last  Sunday  evening  by  one  of  our 
young  men  who  teaches  in  Fujisaki,  a  village  five 
miles  from  here. 

For  seven  years  this  young  man  had  been  in  search 
for  the  truth.  Desiring  to  lead  a  true,  moral  life,  he 
determined  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  best  men. 
Seeing  many  imperfections  in  men  of  the  present, 
he  turned  to  history,  thinking  to  take  for  his  models 
the  best  he  could  find  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  his- 
tory, but  found  none  that  satisfied  him. 

He  ofttn  went  to  talk  whh  the  pastor  of  our 
church  in  the  little  village  where  he  is  teaching,  but 
was  annoyed  because  the  pastor  would  talk  to  him 
about  Christianity.  Finally  he  said  it  was  of  no  use 
to  talk  to  him  about  Christianity.  He  di(J  not  want 
to  be  a  Christian.  His  only  desire  was  to  lead  a  pure, 
moral  life.  But  the  pastor  told  him  he  nntsi  talk  to 
him  ;  he  could  not  sleep  nights  if  he  did  not. 

This  earnestness  impressed  him  ;  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  pastor  should  take  such  a  deep  in- 
terest in  him.  The  prayers  of  Christians  puzzled 
tiim.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  see  people  praying 
with  no  visible  object  of  worship.  But  he  noticed 
they  prayed  for  good  things  ;  they  were  unselfish  in 
their  prayers,  and  loyal—praying  for  their  countrj'. 

At  last,  in  reading  the  Bible,  he  discovered  that 
Christ  was  the  perfect  man  he  had  so  long  sought, 
but  elsewhere  in  vain.  He  then  decided  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  expected  much  opposition  in  his  home. 
■Great  was  his  surprise  when  his  father  not  only  did 
not  oppose  him,  but  urged  him  onward,  telling  him 
if  he  was  to  be  a  Christian  he  must  be  an  earnest  one. 

He  was  just  as  greatly  surprised  in  his  grand- 
mother  under  whose  care  he  had  been  from  childhood. 
When  she  offered  no  objection  he  asked  how  it  was. 
She  told  him  she  thought  the  Christian  religion  must 
be  a  good  one,  as  a  woman  she  had  known  had  been 
greatly  change<l  in  her  life  by  becoming  a  Christhin. 
Unhappy  and  making  otbers  unhappy,  going  about 
talking  of  l»er  troubles,  all  was  changed  when  she  be- 
came a  Christian  ;  even  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  different. 

Outside  friends,  however,  opposed  him ;  so  he 
thought  he  wouW  not  receive  baptism,  but  live  a 
•Christian  life  in  an  unobtrusive  way.  A  blind  man, 
who  had  been  an  earnest  pastor  for  many  years, 
talked  with  him  and  told  him  this  was  not  right. 
He  sliould  come  out  boldly  and  receive  baptism, 
which  he  finally  decided  to  do  and  was  baptized  last 
^Iiine,  He  had  accepted  Christianity  so  far  as  he 
understood  it. 

In  the  revival  this  winter  some  of  our  earnest 
young  men  went  over  to  assist  in  the  meetings  in 
Fujisaki.  One  of  them  spoke  one  evening  of  people 
accepting  the  morals  of  Christianity  without  feeling 
their  need  of  salvation  from  sin.  These  words  went 
home  to  the  heart  of  onr  young  teacher.  He  saw 
that  it  was  just  what  he  had  done.    He  was  not 


saved.  He  at  once  sought  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and 
now  he  had  Jesus,  not  only  as  his  model  of  a  perfect 
life,  but  infinitely  more,  his  Saviour  from  sin. 

Our  church  was  filled.  Many  young  men  from  the 
schools  of  Hirosaki  were  present  and  listene<l  at- 
tentively while  for  one  hour  this  young  man  spoke 
in  a  most  earnest  and  interesting  manner,  telling 
many  particulars,  which  time  and  space  forbid  my 
repeating.  Our  Japanese  Christians  are  urging  him 
to  write  his  experience  to  be  published  in  leaflet 
form  for  distribution. 


Wisards  in  Indiai 

IT  is  very  hard  for  the  people  of  India  to  give  up 
all  their  foolish  habits,  and  the  other  day  some 
of  our  native  Christians  went  to  a  wizard  to  find  out 
who  had  stolen  a  box.  I  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
wrote  a  letter  at  once  to  all  of  our  churches  telling 
them  what  the  Bible  says  about  such  conduct.  Some 
wrote  back  and  confessed  their  fault,  and  I  think 
none  will  ever  do  such  a  thing  again. 

When  I  had  sent  the  letters  off,  I  read  a  copy  in 
our  little  chapel  at  Madaripore  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing instead  of  giving  a  sermon.  As  one  scripture 
proof  after  another  was  referred  to,  all  became 
deeply  interested.  At  last  we  had  come  to  Rev. 
22.  15.  There  we  found  that  **  sorcerers,"  such  as 
these  people  consulted,  should  not  enter  heaven. 
And  as  I  summed  up  the  result  of  our  study,  an  old 
man  put  his  hands  together  and  said : 

**  May  I  say  a  word  ? " 

*'  Yes,  of  course  you  may,"  I  answered ;  and  he 
rose  with  a  troubled  face  to  speak. 

"  I  am  guilty,"  he  said.  *'  I  have  consulted  a  wiz- 
ard. I  never  knew  it  was  wrong  before.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  so  much  in  the  Bible  about  wizards 
before.  H6w  wrong  and  foolish  it  was  of  me  I  My 
horse  had  a  bad  foot,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
it  would  get  well.  A  lot  of  people  went  to  the  wiz- 
ard about  n^any  things,  and  so  I  went.  Please  all  of 
you  pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven."— iZoftert  Spurgeoiu 

How  a  ny  Helped  a  Kiasionaiy. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  Japan  who 
was  very  unwilling  to  hear  anything  about 
Christianity.  He  would  not  listen  to  friends  who 
tried  to  tell  him  of  their  faith,  neither  would  he  ac- 
cept tl^lr  invitations  to  go  and  hear  a  sermon.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  with  a  big  bump  of  curiosity, 
and  he  of^cn  wondered  what  it  was  that  attracted  so 
many  to  the  Christian  services. 

Though  he  had  determined  not  to  hear  about  the 
new  religion,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  go  to  see  how  the  Christian  worship  was  con- 
ducted. So  one  Sunday  he  went  to  church  and  sat 
down  on  the  mats  in  the  back  of  the  room,  where  he 
could  look  around  and  see  what  kind  of  people  came 
and  what  they  did.  All  the  time,  however,  he  kept 
a  forefinger  stuffed  into  each  ear  so  as  to  shut  out 
all  sonnds. 


3t>6 


The  SUfty  of  Chun  Tze, 


Now  was  Mr.  Fly*8  chance.  Just  as  tbu  sctiiioh  food.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  siiiuiii^  adraiii»t 
was  to  coiiimence  the  little  fellow  decidtd  that  the  Jesus."  Her  father  said :  *'  Then  you  can  have  L€» 
man's  shaven  pate  would  be  a  nice  sni(M>ih  i)Iace  for  food  at  all."  So  she  ate  nothing  all  day.  The  next 
washing  his  face  and  dusting  his  feet.  The  poor  day  was  just  the  same.  Her  mother  said  :  *'  F(»oIisii 
man,  annoyed  by  the  movements  of  the  insect,  tried  child  !  Why  do  you  not  eat?  This  is  i;o<*d  foo«].** 
to  reach  it  without  taking  his  hands  from  his  ears,  Chun  Tze  went  hungry  to  bed  the  second  night, 
bat  did  not  succeed.  He  then  squinted  up  his  face,  .  The  third  day  her  father  scolded  and  threatened: 
hoping  to  make  a  wrinkle  run  up  far  enough  to  dis-  ;  but  she  only  said  she  could  not  sin  against  her  Sav- 
lodge  his  tormentor,  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  fly  kept  ,  lour,  and  went  to  bed  the  third  night  very  hungr}- 
its  place.    At  last,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  ,  and  weak. 

tickling  sensation,  the  man  withdrew  one  hand,  in- ,  When  the  fourth  morning  came  Chun  Tze  was  ttJO 
tending  to  replace  it  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  hasty  weak  to  get  up.  When  her  father  shw  how  ill  she 
dash  at  the  insect.  ,  looked,  and  how  good  and  patient  she  was — what  do 

Just  at  that  moment  the  minister  was  giving  out  you  think  r  Well,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
ffis  text,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  i  *'  Jcsm  doctnue  "  mu«i  bt  good.  Then  he  said  to  Cliun 
The  man  caught  the  words,  was  struck  by  their  per-  Tze :  '*  You  are  not  a  bad  child  after  aU.  I  notice 
tinency  to  his  case,  wondered  what  was  coming  i  since  you  have  been  praying  to  Jesus  30a  neither 
next,  waited  to  hear,  became  so  much  interested  in  get  angry  nor  say  bad  words.  You  needn't  eat  the 
the  discourse  that  he  uncovered  his  other  ear,  and  '  food  if  you  don't  want  to,  and  you  may  go  with  the 
so  listened  intently  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  This  '  Christians  if  you  like."  But  that  wasn't  aH.  Chun 
was  the  beginning  of  an  interest  that  finally  led  him  '  Tze's  father  himself  wanted  to  hear  about  this  won- 
to  become  a  Christian*  '  ^erful  Jesus,  whom  his  little  daughter  would   not 

— ; I  disobey.    And  when  he  heard— do  you  know  ? — he^ 

The  StOTY  of  OhtLn  Tia  >  ^'^'  Miei^cf.    Now  he  is  a  Christian.^  Sorely  ''a  little 


CHUN  TZE,  which  means  "  Beautiful,"  had  never  I 
even  heard  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  | 
who  loves  and  cares  for  everything  and  everybody. 
Her  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
never  heard.  They  all  thought  the  little  mud  images 
in  their  homes— horrid,  ugly  things,  too — were  gods. 


child  shall  lead  them." — CttiUh-iit''»  JliMiotuiry  Kritnd^ 


The  God  Alakknswami  in  India. 

ALIKKUSWAMI  means  "Dirty  god,"  and  he  is 
w 


rorshiped  at  Si  vagi  ri.  About  eight  years  ago 
there  was  a  pilgrim  at  Sivagiri,  who  kept  his  body 
and  so  they  taught  little  Chun  Tze.  The  Biblesays  '  »^"^  clothes  always  dirty.  He  gave  out  to  the  people 
that  those  who  worship  idols  become  like  them.  1  ^^"^  ^^  ^'oul^*  ^^i^  «"  a  particular  date.  He  also 
Certainly,  Chun  Tze's  father's  heart  was  very  hard,  j  Prepared  a  Samathi,  or  tomb,  to  retire  into  on  the 
I  do  nr,t  think  this  is  strange,  because  I  can  often    ^^^"-''^  *J«^<^-    ^'a">'  *'"*-■  anxiously  expecting  the  day, 

and,  when  the  date  arrived,  a  large  concourse  of 
i  iM?o])le  gathered  together  to  see  him  die  a  voluntary^ 
,  death. 

i  On  the  fixed  date,  and  <it  the  fixed  hour,  he  sol- 
emnly descended  into  the  Samathi,  and  requested 
the  people  to  close  the  entrance  with  brick  and  ehu-> 
nam.  The  zemindar  of  the  place,  who  was  also> 
present  th  witness  the  scene,  replied  that  he, would' 
do  so  after  gettinir  the  l.ody  examined  by  a  com- 
l>etent  medical  oflieer.  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
people  that  the  jx-rson  Nvas  actually  dead. 

The  pilirriin   r^'Uiained  th«-  wlioh-  day  in -the  Sa- 
mathi. an«l,  as  thrro  was  no  siirn  «>f  drath,  came  out 
after  it  was  dark,  and  coiiiimK-d  to  live  the  sitnie 
beccarly  lif<»  for  ninre  than  two  ycnirs.    Afterwartl 
Then  she  told   all   her  trouble.    The  ladv  |  1)^  ^1^1  a  natural  death  and  wa-^  burird  in  his  old 

Samathi.     Thenc^'forward  he  li:  s  Iuh  11  worshiped  as 
a  Jjod. —  Mis.shfuftr'/  (,hiiii'r. 


feel  my  own  heart  getting  hard  and  bad  until  I  pray 
to  Jesus,  and  he  makes  it  right  aiyain. 

One  cruel  thing  that  Chun  Tze's  father  did  was  to 
make  a  bargain  that  by  and  by  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  an  Uliot.  Tliis  made  the  poor  little  girl 
very  sad,  for  there  was  nobody  anywhere  to  save  her 
from  this  awful  thing. 

A  missionarv  ladvhada  Sundav  sehoi^l  for  heathen 
children,  and  it  chanced  one  day  that  little  Chun  Tze 
came  to  it.  The  next  Sunday  sh(?  came  again,  and 
then  she  kept  on  coming.  The  lady  saw  that  she 
was  always  sad,  and  she  often  spoke  to  her. 

One  da^v  Chun  Tze  eanie  to  the  ladv's  home,  and 
said:  **T»'a<'her,  I  heard  you  say  that  Jesus  will 
8a;ve  people.  Do  you  think  he  will  save  me  if  T  ask 
him?" 

told  her  that  she  (Oiild  not  promise  that  J«'sus  would 
do  just  tln' vrry  thinurslieask<'d:  but  if  sh«' would  trust 
and  obey  iiini.  he  would  surely  help  her  in  some 
way.  and  by  and  by  tak«'  her  to  his  happy  home  for- 
ever. TIm'U  Chun  Tze  Im-itjiu  to  trust  Jrsus  with  all 
hertnntbh',  and  to  be  very  careful  to  do  all  In*  tf»ld 
her.  IltT  father  was  very  angry  at  this,  an<l  ealle«l 
the  Christians  ba<l  names. 

At  New  Year's  time  he*  said  he  would  have  no 
more  foolishness.  Chun  Tze  must  do  like  the  rest 
of  them,  and  eat  the  food  oflfered  to  the  idols  in  their 
home.    But  Chun  Tzo  said :  **  No,  I  ranH  eat  that 


The  Gospel  Message. 

In  the  distant  East  a  bri!rht«-ninLr  dawn  i-<  breaking 
Out  oNt  those  silent  lands  in  io>r»us  strains. 

The  swwt,  iriad  sounds  of  "  (ir>sp»'l  liells"  are  ringing, 
Winginif  the  joyfid  news,  "  Messiah  reiizns." 

By  (lod's  rich  grace  to  us  the  GosfK'l  invitation 
In  blessed  rich  effusion  has  b^^Mi  criven  : 

Let  us  in  turn  to  every  tribe  and  nation 
Send  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  risen. 


tJ 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Mission  Notes  from  North  Japan. 

BY   KEV.    GIDEON    F.    UltAPEK. 

NOT  infrequently  a  change  of  name  occurs  with- 
out a  corresponding  transforuiution  in  the 
thing  named.  At  the  last  session  of  our  Conference 
the  Aomori  District  became  the  Hakodate  District, 
the  only  change  being  the  addition  of  three  charges 
located  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Hokkaido. 
As  one  of  these  charges  was  Hakodate,  the  residence 
of  the  presiding  elder,  it  carried  the  name  with  it. 
What  had  been  the  main  portion  of  the  old  Hako- 
date District  became  the  Sapporo  District.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  present  incumbent,  w^ho  had 
served  two  years  on  the  Hakodate  District  as  it  was, 
is  to  consider  himself  in  the  first  or  third  year  of  his 
appointment.  His  place  of  residence  and  the  name 
of  his  district  remain  the  same,  but  his  field  of  work 
was  almost  completely  altered. 

Should  any  readers  of  these  notes  be  l^boi^ng  un- 
der the  delusiort  that  Japan  is  a  tfoprtcaf  cotfntry,  a 
few  days  with  the  writer,  when  he  started  out  on  the 
15th  of  March  to  make  his  first  spring  tour,  would 
have  speedily  disillusioned  them.  Sleighs,  snow- 
drifts, biting  northwest  winds — in  fact  a  thoroughly 
wintry  aspect  on  every  hand  made  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  season  of  the  vernal  equinox  was 
near.  To  be  sure,  this  has  been  a  very  backward 
spring,  but  northern  Japan  is  no  more  tropical  than 
central  New  York. 

During  five  weeks  of  journeyings  by  steamer,  rail- 
way, sleigh,  stage,  jinrikixha^  and  on  foot  through 
the  northern  end  of  the  main  island,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  find  the  work  prospering  at  almost  every 
point.  The  discomforts  of  the  road  and  of  breezy 
Japanese  hotels  were  far  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  privilege  of  laboring  with  our  preachers 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  joy  of  seeing  their 
earnest  service  crowneil  with  success. 

The  most  needy  part  of  the  district  is  the  large 
Aklta  prefecture.  Here  we  have  but  three  preac'li- 
ers,  thoutfh  the  region  Is  very  extensive  and  there  Is 
a  population  of  700,000  souls.  In  ad<lltlon  to  our 
workers,  the  Christian  mission  is  represented  by  one 
foreiurn  family  antl  three  native  evangelists ;  one 
Pres]>yterian  preacher  completes  the  list  of  Protes- 
tant forces.  Probably  no  part  of  tlie  empire  is  more 
scantily  supplied  with  Christian  workers  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  than  this  prefecture.  We 
onirlit  by  all  means  to  increase  our  contingent  by 
phiciiiiT  a  torciirn  missionary  in  the  city  of  Akita, 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture,  and  a  large  and  inter- 
cstin!^  town.  From  that  point  as  a  center  he  could 
reach  all  the  imi>ortant  places  without  difficulty. 
There  are  no  railways,  hut  the  roads  are  srood,  and 
an  energetic  niissioiiary  would  soon  find  his  heart 
and  hands  overflowingly  full. 

Will  the  reader  of  these  lines  join  us  in  earnest 
prayer  that  our  Father  will  soon  in  his  lovinif  provi- 
dence grant  us  the  man  and  the  means  for  thus 
strengthening  our  efforts  in  that  needy  section  ♦  It 
is  conceded  to  be  a  hard  field,  less  progressive  than 


many  other  parts  of  Japan  and  more  strongly  Bud- 
dhistic ;  this,  however,  is  but  another  reason  why  we 
should  do  the  more  for  the  enlighieuing  and  uplift- 
ing of  its  people. 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  preachers  and  quite  a 
number  of  members  gathered  at  Hirosaki  for  the 
District  Conference,  which  continued  In  session  over 
Sunday.  The  Hirosaki  church  has  been  awake  and 
earnest  all  the  year,  and  has  enjoyed  a  considerable 
revival.  They  prepared  for  the  District  Conference 
by  holding  prayer  meetings  every  night  from  Sun- 
day, the  burden  of  their  petitions  being  that  the 
caming  gathering  might  be  of  marked  spiritual 
profit.  The  Wednesday  night  meeting  was  especially 
helpful. 

The  next  morning  the  Conference  opened  at  half 
past  ten  with  a  prayer  service,  after  which  the  regu- 
lar organization  was  effected;  The  roll  of  members 
Included  twenty-four  names,  representing  ten 
charges,  a  remarkable  attendance  for  these  parts. 
Of  course  aW  were  not  preseat  at  eaeh  session. 

Friday  and  Saturday  mornings  were  occupied  with 
reports  and  business.  The  former  showed  progress 
and  an  encouraging  condition  at  most  places.  Since 
the  previous  July  there  was  a  gain  of  nineteen  full 
members  and  seventy-four  probationers.  The  pro- 
posal to  discontinue  the  Conference  had  been  made 
the  year  before,  and  a  majority  of  the  Quarterly 
Conferences  had  acquiesced ;  everyone  thought  that 
this  would  be  the  last  session,  but  opinions  were  not 
so  unanimous  in  favor  of  discontinuance  as  was  an- 
ticipated. Perhaps  the  good  spirit  that  prevailed 
had  Its  Influence;  at  any  rate  when  the  vote  was 
taken  It  was  a  tie,  and  the  chair  decided  that  It  was 
not  wise  to  discontinue  under  such  circumstances. 
Steps  were  taken  to  Inaugurate  a  scheme  of  aggres- 
sive evangelistic  work  during  the  coming  year. 

On  Thursday  afterfioon  a  meeting  for  women  was 
well  attended  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Miss  Hampton 
gave  an  account  of  her  experiences  in  China,  and  the 
Bible  women  reported  their  work.  Friday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  two  p>ertinent 
topics :  '*  How  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  In  In- 
quirers?" and  *'Metho<ls  of  effective  evangellzu- 
tion."  Many  helpful  suggestions  were  elicited,  as 
each  spoke  from  exi>erience  in  the  work. 

On  the  evenings  of  Thurstlay  and  Friday  preaching 
services  were  held  with  the  special  object  of  reach- 
ing outsi<lrrs,  and  the  audiences  were  good,  though 
the  wcatlicr  was  unfavorable.  Saturday  afternoon 
Brother  Alexander  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Proniiserj 
of  the  Word."'  It  was  followed  by  personal  tes- 
timony concerning  promises  that  had  proved  help- 
ful and  precious.  The  meeting  was  a  most  happy 
o<*easion,  showing  that  our  Japanese  Christians 
have  just  such  experiences  with  the  wortl  of  Go<l  as 
we.  and  furnished  another  proof  that  it  Is  univer- 
sally suitable  for  man's  soul-needs.  The  meeting 
ended  with  an  hour  of  very  earnest  prayer,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  communion  service,  of  the 
morrow.  God*s  presence  was  with  us.  It  was 
blessed  indeed  to  thus  wait  before  him.  In  the  even 
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ing  the  Confertrnce  and  frfends  enjojed  a  plesHuit  It  has  proTcn  so  in  this  case,  for  while  it  weowd 

social  hour  at  the  br>nie  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  for  some  time  that  we  could  get  no  bold,  I  kept  op 

Sanday  wai»  a  joyful  day.  The  usual  s^unday  school  the  fight  and  encouraged  the  supply  all  I  coald.  go- 
filled  the  church  to  overfiowing  at  half  past  eight :  in^  with  him  to  ever)*  bouse  we  could  snin  admit- 
one  bun<lre<l  and  eighty-eight  were  present.  Tbb  is  tance  to.  distributing  tracts  and  inviting  people  to 
one  of  tlie  I>c9t  m.-hrx^Is  we  have  in  Jai^an,  and  it  was  come  to  our  little  meetings. 

a  real  iuhi^irutiou  to  bee  such  a  (gathering  of  young  The  result  has  Xnxu  that  we  hare   foond  eonM 

Iicopic  stiidyiug  the  word  of  God.    As  soon  a8  the  Christians  of  our  own  and  otlier  Chorcht-s.  who  liad 

rhildrcn  w^r*;  dismi^tsed  the  church  filled  with  older  practii-ally  given  up  th<gr  connection  with  Christian- 

lwnwMi<».    The  love  ffast  was  a  happy  continuation,  ity.    Wc  have  praye<l  with  them  and  exhorted  them 

i:i    hplrit,  of  the  previous  afterncjon's   experience  to  come  togeth«?r.  so  that  last  Sunday  we  had  our 

meeting.    For  Japan  the  tcstimfmit's  were  verj'  brief  first  communion  senice.    I  baptised  two,  received 

and  pointed.    It  seems  diffi<.-ult  to  get  the  Christians  one  by  letter,  and  there  were  in  all  eleven  to  com- 

to  give  expression  to  their  thought  in  one  concise  mune.    There  was  a  spirit  of  work  manifested,  and 

sentences  but  tln-y  did  well  on  this  CK-casion,  as  fifty  all  pledged  themselves  to  work  among  tlieir  friends, 

spoke  in  twenty-five  minutes.    After  the  sermon  the  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  openinces  to  call 

communion  Hfn-i«'e  proved  a  real  feast  as  we  drew  upon  people  in  their  homes.  -  I  will  gire  an  instance 

near  the  tubW.-  of  our  Lorrl.  of  how  I  obtained  access  to  two  more  homes  in  this 

In  the  fVcninK,  after  ttro  sermons,  an  earnest  ap-  town.    One  week  ago  last  Sunday,  May  8,  I  received 

peal  was  nia<le,  n-sulting  in  the  coming  forward  of  a  telegram  that  some  one  had  died  at  Oiso,  and  that 

eight  men  and  women,  who  thus  eipres»e<l  their  de-  my  presence  was  needed.    When  I  arrived  there  I 

cision  to  Mtk  the  Christian  way.    This  concludeil  a  found  that  a  member  of  the  church  had  died,  and 

Confen-nc-e  that  was  a  trcnuinc  hjcccss  and  a  means  that  it  had  been  decideil  to  have  me  present  to  con- 

of  n-fn-Hhini^  to  all.    Each  returnc*!  to  his  work  with  duct  the  first  Christian  funeral  they  had  ever  had  in 

new  courai^e  and  cnthusiai<ni,  feeling  that  it  was  tliat  part  of  the  countrj*.     At  the  house  of  the  dc- 

gofxl  to  hiivf  \H-i-n  then*.  ceaasetl  I  was  introduced  to  a  fine-looking  old  gentle- 

The  n-iK»rt  hhowt-d  that  then?  are  on  the  distri<i  man,  and  I  inquired  where  he  lived,  as  I  did  not 

l.:nw  Snn«hiy  H-hool  wholars,  474  full  nienjl>eri»,  168  n*member  havinif  seen  his  face  before.     lie  replied 

probtttioiMTr*,  7*S  a'lults  bar>tize<l  nince  last  Confer-  that  his  home  was  in  Olawara.    1  told  him  that  lex- 

enr.-.  an<l  l.lvj.i2  yen  raised  by  the  churches  during  pected  to  Ik*  in  Odawara  the  following  Sunday,  and 

thf  ^}lIn«•  tiiiH*.  that  if  he  would  give  me  his  address   I  would  be 

I>kase<l  to  call  upon  him. 

On  my  way  back,  while  1  was  waiting  for  the  train 
Mission  Notes  from  Yokohama,  Japan.  '  at  the  station,  a  young  man  came  up  to  me  and 

ask«'d  if  I  rcnien)l>er(>d  him.  saying  that  he  had  at- 
tfndwl  8{Mne  mcftinjrs  I  had  held  nearly  five  years 

IN  my  la<t  l«tt«r  I  wrote  alnrnt  my  work  in  Oda-  ago.     I  Jisked  him  wh^re  lie  livetl  now.  and  fonnd 

AVara  and  that  I  wifs  ItKikin^'  f(»r  home  results  that  h«\  too,  was   in  Odawara.     1   took  down    his 

tlM-n-  hoon.     I  am  pleaw^l  to  record  that  my  faith  ad«lr»'ss  and  toldliim  that  I  would  call  the  following 

has  iM'tn  mon-  tlian  n-alizcd,  and  we  are  g<fiting  to-  Sunday,  and  thus  I  had  two  more  homes  to  add  to 

g«.f  luT  tUr  nu<'lcu«  of  a  ?*«Miety.  the  list  of  our  calling  places. 

W!i«n  1  caMH-  to  the  diMrict  live  years  atro  there  I  called  at  both  thcsi*  j»la(t*s  with  Brother  Miura, 

wa.s  not  a  iM-lievcr  left  of  th«*  llltle  society  that  had  our  sup[>ly,  and  we  were  well   n-<M-ived,  and  they 

Ix-t'n  gatluTfd   toir»;thfr  some  years  befon-.     Thry  promii^'<l  to  <-ome  to  thtMncetimrs.  It  is  thus  that  the 

had  all  mov«'»l  away  or  u\\v\\  up  their  nominal  n-ln-  Lord  k^x'S  l)efore  us  and  i)rfpan-tf  the  way,  if  we  are 

tion  to  (hristiawity.     The  little  chaiK-l  that  had  U-en  only  ready  to  step  into  the  open  doors  before  us. 

built  was  hlowly  going  to  decay,  and  the  grounds  We  nmst  Ix'  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportnni- 

overt:n)W  n  by  w«h<1s.  ties  to  find  our  way  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 

The  pastcir  had  moved  to  a  little  fishing  hamlet  iH'r)ple. 

some  ten  miles    distant,  whenr   some  half   dozen  At  last,  after  years  of  waiting,  watching,  and  pray- 

seekers  had  beni  brought  together.     I  insisteil  that  Ing,  our  society  here  in  Yokohama  is  happj*  in 
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a  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhaliitants  should  not  be  '  inu  Its  new  church  I'ome  nearinu'  completion.     It 
given  up  so  easily,  that  we  were  here  to  sec  Christ's    will  In?  the  repn-sentative  Methodist  church  in  Ja- 


canse  huccfed.  and  that  we  did  not  intend  to  take    pan,  and  we  Iioik?  that  the  inspiration  given  the 
on*'  step  baekward.  '  ch*ty  by  having  a  church  home  will  spur  it  forward 

Some  of  our  j:o<mI  Japanese  brethren  insistcil  that    into  enlargeil  usefulness  in  this  "gateway  to  the  em- 
we  onirhl  to  j^o  els<*when.',  and  I  had  to  fight  the    pire." 

matter  out  at  two  or  thn*<' Conferences.  There  is  There  are  two  more  thines  that  are  sadly  neeiled 
too  HHK'h  n*Hdiness  to  give  up  after  a  short  trial  and  '  in  this  city,  and  they  are,  first,  a  chapel  at  Tobe,  in 
move  to  what  S4M'ms  to  Im'  a  nion*  promisin/Pplace ;  the  residence  part  of  the  city,  where  we  have  a  prom- 
but  I  find  that  it  jmys  best  in  the  end  to  hold  ever}*  ising  little  society.  Here  we  lose  manyof  our  ao- 
point  wc  have  taken  an<l  fight  the  matter  to  a  finish,  i  cessions  by  transfer  to  other  churches  in  the  nei^h- 
and  my  ex|}<*ri<ti<*e  has  been  that  this  is  always  the  borhood,  where  there  are  comfortable  church  homes, 
most  profitable  work.  I  while  we  are  compelled  to  meet  in  a  small  school* 
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room.  A  substantial  chapel  that  will  seat  about  two 
huudred  is  a  crying  necessity. 

The  other  need  Id  a  lot  and  a  proper  building  for 
our  Gospel  Society  work.  This  is  a  work  Uiat  is 
giving  good  returns  on  the  money  silent.  The  Eng- 
lish night  sc'hool  attracts  the  clerks  from  business 
houses,  and  this  gives  us  opportunities  to  win  them 
to  Christ.  We  have  a  boaniing  house  in  connection 
with  this  work,  and  if  we  had  larger  and  more  com- 
fortable quarters  this  work  would  grow  rapidly. 
Since  the  last  Conference  the  work  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  competent  Japanese,  and  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  for  some  years  past. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  seeing  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  line  of  work,  have  erected  a  com- 
modious building  and  are  putting  forth  every  effort 
in  this  direction.  We  must  have  proper  quarters  if 
we  are  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  we  have  al- 
ready started. 

The  young  men  hero  taught  will  be  the  future 
merchants  of  the  city,  and  we  can  get  Into  their 
hearts  and  win  them  to  Christ  better  through  our 
<jospcl  Society  than  in  any  other  way.  Who  will 
help  us  push  forward  this  most  promising  work  ? 

While  1  have  nothing  but  words  of  commendation 
for  the  work  being  done  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Tokyo,  a  tithe  of  the  money 
spent  in  erecting  their  building  spent  here  in  Yoko- 
tiama  would,  I  am  confident,  give  larger  returns  than 
that  does.  We  were  first  on  the  ground  here,  and  can 
give  a  good  account  of  the  past,  but  we  must  not 
lose  what  we  have  already  gained  for  want  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars. 
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AS  a  purely  business  meeting  the  District  Confer- 
ence is  largely  a  **  fifth  wheel "  in  our  system 
of  Church  government.  Hence,  in  some  districts  of 
our  Conference,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  has  been  discussed.  But  if  made  a 
rallying  point  for  the  educational  and  evangelistic 
enterprises  of  the  district,  the  District  Conference 
may  be  made  immensely  helpful.  One  great  need  in 
our  work  is  to  educate  the  laity  in  Church  business 
and  work.  The  District  Conference  offers  special 
facilities  for  imparting  such  training. 

With  such  general  thoughts  governing  our  plan  of 
work  the  Nagoya  District  Conference,  held  in  Gifu 
City,  March  17  to  21,  was  pronounced  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  forenoons  of  Conference  were  devoted  to 
prayer  and  business,  the  af  ernoons  and  evenings  to 
preaching  and  inquiry.  Everj'  service  was  thrilling 
with  interest.  The  preaching  was  with  Gospel  power 
and  effect.  Church  members  were  very  much  built 
up  in  faith,  and  several  sinners  professed  conversion 
and  were  received  on  probation.  Other  probation- 
ers were  received  into  full  membership.  A  new 
spirit  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  work  since  that 
Conference. 

A  glance  over  the  field  as  it  is  now  reveals  the 
following  points  of  interest :  ' 
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1.  At  no  time  in  the  past  have  the  average  ser- 
mons of  our  Japanese  Methodist  preachers  equaled 
the  present  In  clear  Gospel  statement  and  simple, 
forceful  style.  Pronounced  rationalism  has  never 
been  known  among  us ;  but  the  wave  of  ratlMialldm 
which  has  accompanied  the  conservative  reaction 
since  188S  has,  with  its  insidious  Influences,  more  or 
less  affected  the  entire  body  of  Japanese  Christian- 
ity, and  in  some  Churches  other  than  ours  has  made 
sad  havoc.  A  reaction  has  set  in,  and  a  return  to 
evangelical  and  biblical  first  principles  Is  clearly 
manifest. 

2.  The  general  public  is  more  Interested  In  search- 
ing the  truth  than  for  some  time  past.  The  Japa- 
nese mind  is  increasingly  conscious  of  tlie  moral  fail- 
ure of  Buddhism.  The  awakening  of  the  public 
mind  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  China  may  account 
in  part  for  this.  Hence  various  attempts  to  con- 
struct an  eclectic  religion  for  Japan,  embrjicing  the 
supposed  good  points  of  Buddliism,  Shintoism.  and 
Christianity.  Hence  the  search  for  the  cause  of 
Japan's  success  and  China's  failure,  as  superiority 
in  arms  alone  does  not  answer  the  question.  Hence, 
too,  the  increase<l  tendency  in  Bud<lhism  to  imitate 
Christian  methods.  Meanwhile  sincere  inquirers  are 
increasing,  and  the  readiness  to  hear  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  plainly  preached,  no  matter  how  clearly 
the  sins  of  the  Japanese  are  portraye<l,  is  marked. 
Some  public  men  like  Mr.  Fukuzawa  are  emphatic- 
ally adrocating  Christianity,  even  when  not  them- 
selves personally  Christian.  The  desire  to  learn 
English  Is  greatly  Increased,  and  this  makes  many 
openings  for  direct  Christian  work.  The  prospects 
are  bright.  The  one  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  workers, 
especially  of  competent  workers. 

Without  at  the  present  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  the  Doshisha  question  one  way  or  another,  I 
desire  to  present  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Naomi  Ta- 
mura,  author  of  the  "Japanese  Bride,'*  upon  the 
subject,  simply  prefacing  his  words  with  the  state- 
ment that  practically  the  whole  body  of  Japanese 
Christianity  Is  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Do- 
shisha : 

**  The  rules  of  the  Doshisha,  as  far  as  Christianity 
is  concerned,  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  dead  let- 
ter. Rules  are  of  no  use  without  the  men  to  carry 
them  out,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  for  many 
years  past  the  Kumlai  churches,  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Doshisha, 
have  been  permeated  with  Unitananism.  To  attack 
the  present  trustees  of  the  Doshisha,  and  represent 
them  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  change  In  the  rules  of 
the  institution,  shows  great  ignorance.  The  trend 
of  thought  In  the  Congregational  churches  has  for 
years  past  all  been  in  the  direction  of  rationalism. 
The  action  of  the  trustees  Is  the  result  of  general 
feeling  and  sentiment,  and  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial for  those  who  undertake  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion to  pay  more  attention  to  the  remote  cause  of 
that  action  rather  than  represent  it  as  entirely  Iso- 
lated. To  argue  as  If  the  Kumial  churches  were 
Christian  and  orthodox,  and  as  if  the  lack  of  Chris- 
tianity were  confined  to  the  Doshisha,  reveals  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 


Tidings  from.  S^dai,  Japan. 


I 


"  i\  1h  Dut  Lliu  Uoalilbba  and  ttie  Kurnlol  diuri^hes 
at  iu  back  alooe  ibat  Iuitu  la  recent  years  forteiicd 
the  couBdmce  ot  Ibe  AQiericau  publlu.  The  Nibou 
Kirlsato  Kyokal  (JllpBDt^se  Presbyieiiui  Cbarcb)  is 
In  the  mme  boat.  It  cooiea  ta  this,  that  aa  «oou  ax 
Japaneeo  Churches  irject  dogmasnDii  lonnuloB  con- 
sidered esHtntlal  by  oi^cidenlal  Churehps,  they  lose 
tlio  gupport  aad  sympatby  o(  toretgn  mIraloD  boardii. 
The  rejection  of  the  WesttniDster  CateFhlsm  by  Ihe 
NIhoD  Kliisuto  Kyokal  was  the  Htg^iBl  for  the  with- 
drawal ot  a  large  amoant  of  peeunlary  support. 
Vndue  fuss  has  been  made  over  the  revision  of  the 
Doshlsba  mlcB.  What  Is  wanted  Isanearneal  and 
■b1«  Bet  of  men  to  ivork  the  InstilntloD.  Rules  of 
IhemaelTea  are  of  little  use,  and  there  Is  no  ob.jei'l  In 
preserving  fornis  that  represent  no  living  InQuenre 
of  ajiy  kind." 


Tidings  &om  Sendai,  Japan. 

JirST  three  weeks  of  last  moulh  were  spent  "pon 
the  western  portion  of  itie  distrirt,  cuunting  the 
time  taken  to  get  orer  the  monntalns,  going  to  and 
rrom  that  part  of  llie  field. 

Brolber  Ilnett  woa  with  me,  and  It  was  his  first 
experienee  of  coantry  touring.  He  quite  enjoyed 
the  trip,  and  certainly  was  of  great  help  In  many 
ways.  Tramping  over  mouulaina  with  straw  san- 
dals on.  Bitting  and  sleeping  on  the  hard  floors,  eat- 
ing with  cbopBtleks,  were  all  new  experiences  to 
him  ;  but  he  bravely  took  what  cnine  of  hardships, 
and  made  the  best  of  i(,  as  we  all  must  do  on  these 
bard  eountr)-  JDarneys. 

Brother  Miyama,  the  temperance  evangelist,  was 
also  one  ot  onr  company,  and  Is  a  host  In  himself. 
Ho  needs  no  Intrudncilon  lo  ihose  ot  our  readers 
In  Japan,  but  tor  the  sake  ot  those  who  may  not 
knon  him  I  will  say  that  I  know  ot  no  man  In  Japan 
who  Is  more  Instant  In  season  and  ont  ot  season, 
more  full  ot  ileal,  and  more  discreet  and  tactful  than 

While  npon  the  train,  apparently  in  the  most  nal- 
aral  manner,  be  became  engaged  ia  a  discnsalnn 
upon  tobacco  and  wine  wllb  one  ot  the  passengers, 
and  all  In  that  part  of  the  ear  gathered  about  to  lis- 
ten. Some  expressed  Ihemselves  as  belug  of  the 
opinion  that  hewas  right,  and  one  appeared  "almost 
persuaded," 

Thai  evenlDg  this  gentleman  came  to  onr  hotel, 


alt  I 


ab<mt  to  he  turned  away,  we  offered  lo  share 
.room  with  hlin,  and  before  we  ported  from  him  he 
promised  lo  abstain  from  both  tobacco  and  wii 
and  also  tu  seek  the  only  help  which  would  enable 
him  to  keep  such  a  resolution. 

At  Tcndo  we  held  two  nights  raeelingB  In  the  thea- 
ter, with  qulcl,  altenllvo  andiencea  of  three  hundred 
and  seven  himdred  respectfully.  Also  an  opportu. 
nlty  was  ^ined  for  speaking  upon  temperanee  and 
social  purity  In  the  public  school.  In  the  presence  ot 
the  teseherB  and  seven  hnndred  children.  They 
profuse  In  their  thanks,  and  seemed  glad  to  hca 
IS  we  had  tor  them. 


Tateoka  la  a  town  sl-vcd  miles  Dorth  ot  Tendc^9| 
here  a  Mr.  Etblna  lives  nod  letwrhes  U  a  echooL  1 
Is  the  only  (JbHstliui  ta  the  place,  but  Is  earacsli 
working  tor  the  Master  «Ione  und  analded. 

He  has  conaUintly  asked  me  to  send  an  evangrli^ 
there,  but  as  yet  It  faas  l>een  quite  Itnpossible  lo  do 
so.  We  Ihuugbl  wc  wonld  make  tiim  a  visit  andn- 
conragehlm  In  his  faiUital  atlempt  todo  what  hecao. 
Then,  too,  he  and  Miyama  San  were  old  friends, 
having  known  each  otiier  Rhen  both  werr  in  imft- 
Ira.  ile  entertained  as  ai  his  home.  He  also  rentd 
the  theater,  bore  all  the  exp^ise  of  advertising  lad 
arrangenirnts  for  a  large  lecture  mpetiiiK,  and  sonu 
seven  hundred  of  the  townsfolk  t^me  out  and  lit- 
teni.ll  most  attentively. 

1  have  arranged  tor  Mr.  Ono,  the  Teodo  pastor,  If 
visit  Tateoka  about  once  a  montb.  He  has  HTillec 
me  that  they  have  alrewly  a  temperHtice  society  ot 
gsntied  thereof  over  tine  hundtwJ  members.  Thisi! 
line  of  the  9rst  steps  to  (heir  l>ecuininK  Christians. 
and  I  believe  wo  shall  soon  have  a  flourishiag  wort 

I  WHS  lold  that  I  waB  the  only  foreitcuer  who  hac 
ever  spokeu  there,  but  upon  ini(iiiry  I  learned  Ihw 
Dr.  Sopor  bad,  at  least  once,  several  years  ago. 
preached  in  I  his  place. 

If  we  had  such  lay  workers  as  Brother  Elbina  in 
all  ourtowns  we  shoukl  have  mach  cauae  to  rejoice, 
for,  while  he  works  without  rerniiupense,  he  is  never- 
tbelcBB  earnest  and  nntlring  in  his  efforts.  Ite  is 
ccnainly  an  example  for  many  ulhcrs  in  the  chnrch. 

While  Miyama  San  and  I  were  nt  Tateoka,  Brothers 
Huett  and  Ono  went  tu  Yamagain,  holding  a  lerinre 
meeting  Saturday  evening  and  the  qu&rlerly  service 
Sunday  morning,  baptizing  two,  Sunday  evening 
we  were  all  together  at  Tamagata,  where  we  held  a 
meeting  in  our  newly  repaired  cliurcb,  which  was 
•-rou^lal.    Monday  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  an 

By  Tuesday  we  were  glad  of  a  lillle  rCBi,  ami  when 
we  reached  the  Illtle  village  ot  KBinlno)'am8,  a  hot- 
spring  resort,  we  made  a  stop  ot  two  daj'a.  * 

gome  ot  the  good  friends  at  home  mnjr  not  BdMIH 
stand  why  wc  use  the  thealcrs  so  much  tn  our  tToM 
and  surely  will  have  very  little  conception  ot  •  Jt^g. 
nese  theater  building  from  those  ot  America.  Ereo 
though  WB  were  tired  from  the  constimt  meetings 
we  had  been  holding,  yet  we  ti-lt  ait  though  we  did 
not  want  to  pass  by  even  this  lillle  place  nlihoul 
trjing  lo  tifl  the  thoughts  ot  ihe  people  upward. 
We  found  a  large  new  gixlnvm.  or  slnrehonse,  wltli 


with  r 


lot  adjoining,  and  we  asked  pcrmisslo'n  lo  have  a 
magiu  lanlcrn  exhibition  there.  The  owner  was 
afraid  we  would  Injure  tlio  wall,  but  when  we  assured 
him  we  would  only  cast  shadows  npon  it  he  con- 
sented, Althongh  we  had  bnlanhonrorsoin  whlcli 
lo  arlrerilse  we  liad  seven  or  eight  hundred  In  ttf;t 
rendance,  and  the  follovring  night  some  fltlMS^  " 
eighteen  hundred,  the  lot  and  evi'u  the  si 
crowded. 

Ever.vwhere  the  people  nre  eager  to  hear,  andn 
are  searching  for  the  light.     Some  com< 
'■  We  want  to  talk  to  you  abont  Christianitr  ;  1M M 
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not  know  anything  aboat  it,"  and  yet  we  find  they  | 
have  already  learned  many  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples.   Some  say,  **  Yes,  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  ready 
to  try  to  live  the  new  life  that  is  expected  of  a  Chris- 
tian." 

There-  seems  almost  a  new  era  in  the  work,  earnest 
seekers  everywhere,  and  the  old  element  of  opposi- 
tion djing  out ;  for  to  find  rude,  boisterous  fellows 
in  and  at  services  ready  to  cry  **  No,  no  "  at  every- 
thing, as  they  used  to  do,  is  now  the  exception. — 
Tidings  from  Japan. 


Frogiess  on  Nagoya  District,  Japan. 

BT   REV.    DAVID  S.  SPENCER. 

THE  District  Conference,  which  met  at  Glfu  City, 
March  17-21,  was  the  best  meeting  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  hatl  on  the  district.  While  none  of  the  busi- 
ness matters  were  neglected,  it  was  from  the  first  the 
aim  to  give  special  attention  to  the  devotional  and 
evangelistic  meetings,  held  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  the  Conference.  The  audiences  were 
good,  the  preaching  excellent,  and  the  discussions 
of  practical  subjects  most  encouraging.  Gospel 
preaching  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  had  good 
fruits  of  such  preaching  right  in  the  services  of  the 
Conference.  Sunday  was  a  rich  day  for  the  preach- 
ers and  members  of  Gifu  Church.  Seven  received 
baptism,  about  as  many  were  received  on  probation, 
and  something  like  the  same  number  were  received 
into  full  connection.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
present,  and  all  were  made  to  rejoice.  While  we 
hear  that  on  some  of  the  districts  the  question  of 
abandoning  the  District  Conference  has  been  raised, 
with  us  there  is  no  such  tendency  apparent.  It 
affords  in  its  various  sessions  and  meetings  a  school- 
ing for  the  laity  which  they  are  not  likely  to  get  in 
any  other  way.  This  is  important.  The  great  need 
of  our  work  is  to  develop  the  working  powers* of  the 
laity,  and  the  District  Conference  furnishes  a  school 
in  which  to  give  them  somewhat  of  the  training  they 
need. 

Miss  Clara  Parish  and  the  Rev.  K.  Miyama  have, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  presiding  elder,  recently 
been  holding  meetings  at  nearly  all  the  charges  on 
the  district,  and  with  good  results.  In  this  way  the 
temperance  cause  has  received  a  grand  lift.  Miss 
Parish  is  supplied  with  facts  upon  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance and  impurity  which  command  attention, 
and  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  of  forcing  people  to 
think  upon  these  great  social  questions  is  charming ; 
while  Brother  Miyami  stirs  the  people  to  action  in 
defense  of  the  purity  of  the  home,  the  protection  of 
the  young  from  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  and 
makes  the  Gospel  the  necessary  basis  of  all  perma- 
nent reform.  The  members  of  our  temperance  so- 
cieties are  regarded  by  the  outside  public  as  being 
Christians,  for  they  are  keen  enough  to  perceive  the 
necessary  relation  between  Christianity  and  anything 
like  permanent  total  abstinence.  Hence  these  mem- 
bers are  sometimes  persecuted  severely,  and  in  some 
towns  I  noted  that  the  attendance  has  fallen  off 
since  we  begun  pushing  the  total  abstinence  idea. 

Miss  Heaton  baa  just  about  completed  a  circuit  of 


all  the  churches  of  the  district,  and  has  held  meetings 
which  have  done  great  good.  There  is  a  wider  in- 
terest now  taken  by  the  masses  in  our  plain  Gospel 
preaching  than  has  been  the  case  before  in  a  long  time. 
It  is  a  common  thing  in  Christian  circles  to  hear  ex- 
pressions of  great  alarm  because  of  the  manifestly^ 
low  moral  condition  of  the  Japanese  society.  Surely 
we  never  have  heard  plainer,  more  direct  preaching- 
of  the  truth  in  Japan  than  may  now  be  heard  from 
our  Methodist  pulpits.— 2Yd»7i^«  from  Japan, 


Death  of  Sev.  Bei\jamin  FeterSi  of  India. 

THE  Rev.  Benjamin  Peters,  another  of  the  self- 
denying  and  earnest  band  of  missionaries  raised 
up  under  God  by  Bishop  Taylor,  has  entered  into 
the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.  At  the 
time  of  his  conversion  Brother  Peters  was  a  govern- 
ment telegraph  operator,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  proficient  in  the  service.  Not  long  after, 
August  31, 1874,  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher 
by  Rev.  William  Taylor.  His  ministry  in  this  capac- 
ity was  so  full  of  profit,  and  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
shined  so  brightly  upon  his  head,  that  his  hearers 
saw  in  him  one  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  set  apart 
to  be  a  missionary.  His  call  to  this  work  was  so 
clear  and  strong  that  he  gladly  turned  away  from  all 
secular  prospects  and  joined  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence on  probation.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Bishop  Merrill  December  10, 1880,  and  elder  Decem- 
ber 24, 1882,  by  Bishop  Foster. 

Brother  Peters  preached  in  English,  in  Tamil,  and 
in  Kanarese,  and  always  presented  the  truth  clearly, 
and  with  a  power  that  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of 
God. 

For  preaching  Christ  in  the  streets  of  Bangalore  he 
was  threatened  with  imprisonment.  But  in  the 
spirit  of  Peter  and  John,  who  said  to  Ananias,  the 
high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest,  "  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard,**  Brother  Peters 
preached  on,  and  was  cast  into  prison  June  1, 1880. 
Until  his  release,  eight  days  after,  he  preached  to  the 
prisoners,  and  the  authorities  gained  nothing  by  their 
petty  tyranny,  for  he  kept'on,  and,  like  the  apostles, 
preached  again  in  the  open  air  in  the  city  of  his  in- 
carceration, and  spoke  the  word  of  God  with  bold- 
ness. 

July  9,  1881,  Brother  Peters  was  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  "Open-Air  Mission,"  Lon- 
don. 

On  May  12,  1887,  the  officiating  resident  "  con- 
veyed to  Rev.  Benjamin  Peters  Her  Majesty's  thanks 
for  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  written  in  a  letter  to 
Her  Majesty,  February,  1887." 

For  the  four  years  last  past  this  dear  brother  suf- 
fered from  consumption.  His  once  powerful  frame 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  For  some  time  he 
was  in  the  General  Hospital,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  was  at  his  request  removed  to  his  home, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  his  -wife  and  children,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.    He  was  visited  f  re- 
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Tlie  Jagdalpur  India  Mission. 


quently  by  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Veper)',  and  always,  except  when  through 
weakness  or  fever  Brother  Peters  was  unable  to 
speak  intelligibly,  he  smiled  an<l  spoke  joyfully  of 
his  approaching  death.  He  frequently  called  his 
children  by  his  bedside,  and  asked  them  to  sing 
favorite  hymns. 

j^nd  so  this  servant  of  God,  surroundwl  by  his 
faithful,  devoted  wife,  his  loving  children,  and 
friends,  entered  into  rest  May  10,  l«»8.~''7i'.,"  in 
Jiimth  India  JhthmlUt. 


The  Jagdalpur  India  Mission. 

SIX  years  since  C.  B.  Ward,  M.  Nursaya,  and  Rama 
Gnanappa  prospected  Bastar  by  a  s<;ven-huu- 
dred-milc  tour  on  fcwt  and  saw  Jagdalpur.  Five 
years  affo  we  began  our  mission  work  Ihtre.  In 
18W  hard  times  hailed  us.  For  more  than  two  y«"ars 
work  stood  niill.  In  iy*.»7  Brother  Plumley  and 
family  took  up  the  work,  and  ever  since  tlieir  arrival 
in  Jagdalpur  village  reconstruction  and  building  o])- 
erations  have  been  slowly  but  surt^ly  progn'Hsing. 

Soon  the  best  "mission  house"  in  iSoutli  India 
Conference  will  be  completed,  two  capacious  hospi- 
tal buildings  and  moderately  pretentious  ori)han 
buildings  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forth.  Two  vil- 
lage tanks  are  nearly  done ;  abundance  of  brick, 
lime,  and  timber  are  in  stock.  Daylight  begins  to 
<lawn  after  a  long  night  of  very  unusual  diffi- 
culties and  hindrances.  Jagdalpur  Mh-sion  plant 
will  soon  stand  secrond  to  none  in  the  Conference  in 
value  or  appearance.  Our  success  at  last  in  this 
distant  outpost  is  a  matter  for  devout  thankfulness 
to  God.  Much  is  due  the  faithful  devotion  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Plumley,  who  still  remain  in 
charge  till  all  is  completed. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1897,  Brother  Ward  reorganized 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Jagdalpur  with  7 
full  members,  2  probationers,  8  baptized  children,  6 
seekers.  Local  Preacher  G.  Chendaya  and  Exhorter 
8iva<?horan  were  left  as  a  working  staff.  Sunday 
school,  class  meeting,  and  village  preaching  were  pro- 
vided for.  April 26, 1898,  Rev.  (i.  K.  Gilder,  Presiding 
Elder  of  Godavery  District,  reorganized  the  Quarterly 
Conference— 8  full  members,  33  probationers,  and 
some  15  baptized  children,  with  nearly  20  seekers. 
The  working  staff  now  stands:  1  probationer  in  Con- 
ference, 2  local  preachers,  1  exhorter,  1  teacher.  On 
the  ground  now  are  over  200  ori)hans. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April,  Brothers  Gilder  and 
Ward  baptized  1  child  and  0  seekers  of  a  year's 
standing,  and  17  orphans  whom  wo  have  reason  to 
believe  have  tasted  tlic  grace  of  salvation.  Sunday, 
May  1,  Brother  Ward  baptized  2  children  and  2 
more  of  the  long-stan<iing  seekers  and  a  young  man 
who  came  with  the  orphans  from  Raipur.  There  is 
a  most  encouraging  prosi>ect  before  tlie  church  in 
Jagdalpur.  There  are  seekers  from  several  villages 
■who  will  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  can  l)e  arranged  for. 
No  brighter  spot  in  our  Conference  just  now  than 
Jagdalpur.  The  tearful,  trying  sowing  of  the  past  is 
quickly  turning  Into  joyful  reaping.— *Syw//t  Jmlia 
McthodUt. 


EchoeB  from  the  Argentine  Miagiom  Field. 

BV   REV.    GEORGE  G.    FBOGGATT. 

THE  effervescence  produced  amon^  the  members 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
'  city  because  of  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  F. 
j  Thomson  to  the  pastorate  of  our  leading  chnrcfa  in 
Montevideo,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  hU  legal 
term,  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and  under  the  new  incum- 
i>ent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vasquez,  Uie  affairs  of  this  active 
and  growing  congregation  will  verj'  soon  now  as- 
sume their  wonted  Smiling  aspect.  The  unnsoally 
strong  demonstration  of  love  and  resi>ect  made  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Thomson  on  the  abore  occasion  by  the 
members  of  his  church,  and  by  a  great  multitude  of 
outsiders,  is  easily  to  \je  comprehended  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  no  man  in  our  whole 
Conference  is  so  widely  known  and  so  deeply  loved 
by  the  memlx^rs  of  our  own  communion,  and  of 
every  other  Christian  b<xly  in  this  city,  for  his  zeal, 
his  moral  sturdiness,  and  his  unflinching:  fidelity  to 
the  truth  *'  as  it  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  unfavorable  circumstancefi 
and  stringent  times  are  not  sufficiently  strong  in 
these  latitudes,  as  well  as  in  others,  to  check  Metho- 
dists and  to  hinder  them  from  realizing?  their  pur- 
poses, when  once  they  have  fairly  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  a  thing,  be  this  a  school,  a  church 
building,  or  what  It  may.  In  substantiation  of  this 
statement  let  me  give  you  the  following  items  which 
I  know  will  gladden  your  heart  and  the  heart  of 
many  of  your  readers. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Tallon  writes  from  his  field,  the 
Aquada,  Montevideo :  *'  We  have  bought  land  for  the 
crectk>n  of  a  suitable  church  building  in  the  near 
future ;  we  intend  for  the  present  to  raise  a  tempo- 
rary structure  wherein  we  may  worship." 

Brother  Duce,  pastor  in  charge,  writes  from  Du- 
razuo.  Central  Uruguay :  "  We  have  resolved  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  in  order  to  buy  land  whereon  to 
build  our  church  In  this  town  ;  we  have  already 
rai.sed  $100  (gold),  and  are  confident  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  raising  the  whole  amount  necessary  for 
this  purpose  by  the  end  of  the  present  year."  Mr. 
Robert  Murdoch,  a  pure-blooded  Scotchman,  is  the 
treasurer  of  this  fund. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camusso,  pastor  of  our  chtirch  at 
Canada  de  Gomez,  writes  me :  "  I  have  opened  from 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  a  new  Sunday 
school  at  Carcarana ;  the  school  opened  with  an  at- 
tendance of  forty-si.K  adults  and  children,  which  has 
increased  during  the  last  two  weeks."  From  infor^ 
mation  received  recently  we  know  that  our  school  at 
Mercedes,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Dos 
Santos,  is  making  excellent  progress. 

The  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  g^tiar- 
antees  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who  live 
within  her  borders ;  this  principle  is,  however, 
sometimes  grossly  ignored  in  practice  among  ns. 
At  the  encampment  of  the  National  Guards  at 
Tandil  a  young  conscript  named  Juan  J.  Guerra  re- 
fused to  l>end  his  knee  or  to  bow  his  head  at  the  ele- 
vation of  the  host,  during  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the   Roman 
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Catholics ;  his  commanding?  officer  required  young  ]  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Carradine  conducted  a  ten  days'  holi- 
Guerra  to  submit ;  the  latter  steadfastly  refused,  ness  meeting  at  Second  Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
thus  siting  a  noble  example  to  many  others  of  his  '•  April,  resulting  in  much  good.    Brother  Jajne,  the 


Protestant  comrades,  at  that  very  moment  basely 
violating  the  voice  of  their  conscience,  whereupon 
the  ofllcer  brutally  struck  Guerra  about  the  head 
with  sword,  and  ordered  him  to  be  confined. 

Tliil*  young  man  belongs  to  our  Church  ;  last  year 
a  similar  case  happened,  the  hesolute  young  witness 


pastor,  declares  his  church  is  like  new. 

Actual  campaigning  with  tents  and  movable  force* 
are  now  besieging  the  towns  in  valley  and  on  hill. 
A  large  tent,  capacity  from  600  to  800,  the  gift  of  an 
elect  lady,  Mrs.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  pro- 
vided with  other  tents,  also  her  gift,  for  sleeping  and 


for  the  truth  tn  tliat    case   being   another   young  •  cooking,  and  i«s  doing yeoraanllke  service  under  man- 

Metho<list  named  James  Williams.  agement  of  General  T.  C.  Iliff  and  Colonel  E.  E.  Mork, 

As  soon  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drees  heard  of  this  outrage  j  ^he  superintendent  and  the  presiding  elder  of  the 

tie  called  upon  the  Minister  of  War,  laid  the  case  be- 1  Mission.    First  it  was  at  Richfield,  next  at  Ephraim, 

foi-e  this  high  functionary,  and/equested  that  effect-  j  tht>ii  at  Eureka*    These  officers  are  ably  seconded  by 

ive  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  that  such  ,  jocal  pastors  and  Brother  Jayne,  the  Mission  evan- 

dlsgraceful  violations  of  the  law  should  not  be  re- ,  gelist, 

peattJd  in  the  future.    The  miB«ion  of  Df.  Drees  was  i     «,.^      ,      ,      _     ,       i    ^  ^i  -^^„««  „i,^,^  ♦»,««. 
'  ,..  ,  ,v^,^,,'     The  schools  are  closed,  and  reports  show  they 

crowned  with  complete  success,  and  I  feel  absolutely       „,   «.  ,      i  »i    •        ^  ..  «  . ^n      tk^«^  «♦  n^{«^«^ 

.,    ,.  .      *,  ,    ,     ,  ;  maintained  their  own  verv  well.    Those  at  Elsmore 

justitied  in  saying  that  no  such  barbarous  outrages         .c     ,       .,.,    _         i   '♦!     a-      ,x      ««i.^^,.^-«^ 
••  ...  ,      ,  »  .      ,        ,  .  and  Spring  Citv  are  under  the  direction  and  t?npport 

wiU  in  the  future  bo  permitted,  under  any  circum-      -    .     ,,-         ",    ,,  ^,.    .  ^„  .„, ;.     ♦,  ,  ^♦i,^^, 

.       ^,    .     ' ,  ^        ,  -  of  the  ^^  oman  s  Home  Missions,  while  the  others, 

sianceSj  in  the  Argentine  National  Guam, 


Several  changes  have  been  made  in  tho "Appoint 
tnents  »is  they  were  read  at  the  closing  session  of  our 
last  Ajiimal  Coufwence ;  the  principal  one  of  these 
changes  has  been  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howard  as  pastor  of  our  English-speaking  congre- 
patiun  and  missionary  to  the  sailors  in  ttte  city  of 
Montevideo.  No  better  appointment  could  have 
been  made,  and  1  feel  sure,  howsoever  diligently  the 


Nephi,  Payson,  Murray,  Spanish  Fork,  and  Grants- 
\ilk?  are  under  the  Missionary  Society. 


M' 


Home  fer  the  Ohildien  of  Mieaionaries. 

writes   as  fol- 


ISS  CLEMENTINA  BUTLER 
lows : 
**  The  Wesleyan  Home  for  the  children  of  -mission- 
sailors  might  search,they  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- I  aries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  located 
culttosecureamoresincereand  warm-hearted  friend  !  in  Newton,  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  delightful  sub- 
thaii  Mr.  Howard.  It  is  Indeed  Very  regrettable  that  nrbs  of  Boston.  The  house  Is  near  the  Methodist 
such  men  cannot  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  |  church  and  parsonage,  the  free  library,  and  the  ex- 

cellent public  schools  of  the  city  of  Newton,  and  is 
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convenient  for  Mudentg  attending  Boston  Univer- 
sity, the  Institute  of  Technology,  or  the  New  Eng- 
laivl   Conserratory  of  Music.    The  Home  is  now 


CONFERENCE  comes  on  apace.    Bishop  Mallalieu  ^  t^lo**^^  ^^^  ^^^^  summer,  since  there  are  no  children 
.  meets  us  for  the  first  time  August  18.        •  ^'^^  ctimiot  ^3  with  friends  during  the  vacation. 

„.         ,  ,  ^       ».        1     w    Any  missionaries  who  desire  to  place  their  children 

Smce  Uist   meeting  several   new  Tncn  have  been    ^  /,  .     ,  r      .i  u     n         i    ♦ 

,,    ,  ^  ,  •  .        t.  V        ..     1  *  tn  this  home  for  the  coming  year  should  apply  to 

added  to  our  number,  it'placing  those  who  fetire<Li_,.      ,    -^r   tt    i  i  •        *    i.        i  i     at^        t^     «  ^„ 
^   ^   „,  ,         vT  T,  V   1  I  1     .  r^  jx         T   XI-  tMit*s  L.  M.  Hodgkins,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  for  circu- 

T.  J.  Pierce  replaces  N.  P.  Tedrick  at  Ogden;  J.  AN  . 

Williiiins,  of  Maryland,  Is  at  Marysvale,  taking  tl>e^ 
place  of  Geo.  E.  Morse,  who  went  to  Birdsall,  N.  Y.; 
Geo.  L.  Marvin  to  M^rcur,  replacing  G.  W.  Rich, 


lar  with  terms  and  particulars." 


gt)nc  to  another  denomination  ;  T.  N.  Lapham  to 
Eureka,  following  E.  H.  Snow,  of  the  Central  Ohio 
C'onfcrence,  and  Nels  M.  Hansen  for  the  Scandina- 
vian work  at  Provo.  All  are  local  preachers,  who 
will  enter  the  traveling  connection  in  August 

Churches  have  beeh  dedicated  at  Marysvale,  Pas- 
tor Williams,  and  at  Bingham  Canyou,  Pastor  E,  P. 
F.  Dearborn.  It  should  be  said  Mr.  Morse  had  tlie 
Marysvale  building  almost  ready  for  dedication 
when  he  left. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  has  sent 
some  deaconesses  to  this  field  :  Miss  C.  V.  Potter  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  soon  to  be  removed  to  Salt  Lake  : 
Miss  Bulow  to  replace  Miss  Potter;  Miss  Agnes 
Oberg  to  Richfield  :  and  another,  name  unknown,  to 
Moroni.  Others  will  go  to  the  Deaconess  Home  in 
Salt  Lake  to  replace  Miss  Briggs  and  Miss  Smith, 
both  of  whom  are  gone  from  the  work. 


A 


Amerioans  as  Seen  by  a  OlimamaiL 

CHINESE  resident  of  America  is  said  to  have 
written  home  to  his  frien<ls  a  letter  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken  :  "  What  Is  queerer 
still,  men  will  stroll  out  in  company  with  their  wives 
in  broad  daylight  without  a  blush.  And  will  you 
believe,  men  and  women  take  hold  of  each  other's 
hands  by  way  of  salutation  ?  O,  I  have  seen  it  my- 
self, more  than  once  !  Not  only  that,  but  they  sit 
down  at  table  to^'cther,  and  the  women  are  served 
first,  reversing  the  order  of  nature  !  After  all,  what 
can  you  expect  of  folks  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  barbarous  countries  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
world  ?  They  have  not  been  taught  the  maxims  of 
our  sages;  they  never  heard  of  the  Rites;  how  can 
they  know  what  good  manners  mean  ?  We  often 
tjiink  them  rude  and  insolent,  when  Tm  sure  they 
don't  mean  it ;  they're  Ignorant,  that's  all." 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


FrograiXL 

Topic,  *'  Woman." 

Reading  Scriptlre:  Esther 4. 
Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  dUO : 

"Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake  ! " 

Prater  :  For  the  women  in  non-Christian  lands, 
and  for  the  Christian  women  who  work  among  and 
for  them. 

Singvig:  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  896: 
"  She  loved  her  Saviour,  and  to  him." 

Five  Short  Addresses:  On  Women  of  Africa; 
Women  of  Persia  and  Turkey :  Women  of  India ; 
Women  of  China ;  Women  of  Japan. 

Addres^s:  On  "Work  of  Christian  Women  for 
Women  of  Non-Christian  Lands." 

Recitation  :   "  Woman  Pleading  for  the  Gospel." 

Collection. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  943 : 
"  Light  of  those  whose  dreary  dwelling." 

References  :  Woman  in  J/ixhio>/*,  published  by 
American  Tract  Society.  T/t*  C/n'h(U\t.s  Xation»y  by 
Bishop  Tlioburn.  Our  KatiUrn  Sisters  and  TUeir  Jlix- 
sionart/  J/'Ijmtk,  by  Harriet  W.  Ellis.  ITrw/^i;/'*  Metli- 
cal  Work  in  Jutrti'jn  iMnds^  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey. 
IFistoriral  Sketrhcs  of  Woman'' a  Missionary  Sockties^ 
by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett. 


In  the  Shasters  of  India  Baddha  says  :  **  One  maj 
trust  a  tiger  come  for  prey,  a  thief,  a  murderer,  a 
savage,  even  deadly  poison,  but  not  a  ^romaD.-^ 

Menu,  the  Hindu  lawgiver,  says  :  '*  Day  aud  night 
must  a  woman  be  kept  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
Though  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,  a  husband 
must  be  revered  by  his  wife  as  a  god."  **  Let  the 
wife  who  wishes  to  perform  sacred  oblation  wash 
the  feet  of  her  husband  and  drink  the  water,  for  the 
husband  is  to  the  wife  greater  than  Vishnu." 


The  Women  of  Non-Ohristian  Landa 

THE  sacred  books  of  Persia  declare  that  wom- 
an's first  duty  is  obe<lience  to  her  husband,  and 
disobedience  is  a  crime  so  heinous  as  to  receive 
punishment  after  death. 

"On  the  death  of  a  chief  in  Central  Africa  hun- 
dreds of  his  wives  are  buried  alive,  a  sacrifice  for  his 
convenience  in  the  spirit  land." 

An  Eastern  sage  says  :  '*  It  is  singular  that  in  its 
descriptions  of  both  heaven  and  hell  the  Koran 
makes  no  mention  of  women.  Tlie  houris  of  Para- 
dise are  creatures  of  quite  another  species  !  " 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  lawgiver,  in  his  treatise  on 
human  relations,  regards  the  wife  as  the  servant  of 
the  husband  and  enjoins  absolute  obedience. 

When  the  women  of  China  apply  to  the  priests  for 
■instruction  they  are  told  :  "  When  you  die  your  soul- 
will  pa.*<s  into  the  lands  of  spirits,  where  it  may  re- 
main ages  before  it  is  allowed  to  return  to  earth  and 
inhabit  the  lM>dy  of  a  man.  You  will  need  money  to 
pay  toll  on  the  bridges,  and  you  must  fee  the  ferry- 
men, especially  on  the  lily  boat  to  cross  the  lake  of 
blood." — /.  L.  yti'ins. 

The  sacred  laws  of  the  Hindus  declare :  "If  a 
daughter  is  married  at  the  age  of  six,  the  father  is 
certain  to  ascend  to  the  highest  heaven.  H  the 
daughter  is  not  marrie<l  before  seven,  the  father  will 
only  H'ach  the  second  heaven.  If  a  daughter  is  not 
married  until  the  age  of  ten,  the  father  can  only  at- 
tain the  lowest  place  assigned  the  blessed.  If  a  girl  is 
not  married  until  she  is  eleven  years  of  age.  all  her 
progenitors  for  six  generations  will  suffer  pains  ai)d 
penalties." 


Woman's  Kiasionaiy  Work 

WOMAN'S  missionarj-  work  among  the  evangel- 
istic forces  of  the  Church  is  a  power  for  erood 
in  four  ways :  ^*. 

1.  In  diffusing  missionary  infonnation.  Often- 
times the  men  are  too  tired  or  too  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness to  read  for  themselves  the  missionary  maga- 
zines, but  they  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  strik- 
ing fact  or  the  interesting  story  related  to  them  at 
the  dinner  table  or  beside  the  evening  fireside. 
Women  are  natural  hero  worshipers,  and  when  the 
heroes  are  such  men  as  Carey,  Livingstone,  or  Pat- 
teson,  they  will  speak  of  them  and  their  work. 

2.  Woman's  missionary  zeal  is  a  power  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  on  specific  Vork  for  women  and 
children.  Note  the  zenana  work  in  India,  'the  house- 
hold visits  in  China,  the  schools  in  Africa,  the  moth- 
ers' meetings  in  our  great  cities.  Women  hare 
opened  up  a  thousand  forms  of  helpful  effort  sueh 
as  day  nurseries,  industrial  schools,  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  Helping  Hands,  and  In  all  these  the  root  is  to 
l)e  found  in  the  desire  to  show  the  love  of  Christ  in 
practical  form.  Let  the  women  recognize  that  they 
have  a  place  among  the  evangelistic  forces  of  the 
Church,  and  where  unable  to  give  personal  service 
give  their  sympathy  and  prayers. 

3.  Women's  Missionary  Societies  are  a  jx)wer  in 
promoting  systematic  giving.  When  a  woman  once 
has  her  heart  set  on  giving  to  a  cause  she  loves  she 
will  find  a  way.  Rebecca  Cox,  of  Galway,  N.  Y., 
left  to  the  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary  Society  a 
legacy  of  :?800  earned  by  weaving  rag  carpets. 

4.  Woman's  missionary  work  is  a  power  in  thetrain- 
ing  of  the  young  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  missions. 
To  train  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  time  in  a 
wi?<e  interest  in  missions  is  to  help  to  evangelize  the 
world,  for  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  at  the  front  In 
all  the  gnrat  activities  of  life,  and  will  have  the 
power  and  the  will  to  influtn^M'  largely  their  time 
and  generation.— -!//•>.  .1.  /'.  S/mnjfiir,  at  the  Colum- 
bian CongreM. 

Why  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies? 

1.  Women  abroad  were  inaccessible  except  to 
women. 

2.  Christian  womanhood  would  naturally  both 
prompt  and  help  work  for  woman. 

8.  Woman  owes  a  special  debt  to  Christ  for  what 
he  has  done  to  uplift  her  socially  and  domestically. 
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4.  Woman  naturally  sympathizes  with  her  own  ■ 
sex,  and  can  appreciate  woman *s  degradation  and 
elevation. 

5.  Woman  abroad  needs  the  practical  illastra- 
tion  of  what  the  Gospel  can  do  and  has  done  for 
women. 

6.  In  all  education  woman  is  God^s  ordained 
pioneer.  As  wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  she  is 
the  heart  of  the  home  and  sways  its  scepter. 

7.  This  work  provides  a  legitimate  sphere  in  which 
all  that  is  best  in  woman  can  thus  be  amply  exer- 
cised and  developed.— -4.  T.  Pierwii. 


Woman  Pleading  fiir  the  OoepeL 

[A  native  woman,  with  a  bright,  earnest  face,  said  to 
Mrs.  Parker,  of  the  Benares  Mission,  "O,  tell.usaDrain  who 
He  was,  and  tell  us  slowly,  for  we  forget  so  soon.'*] 

TCLL  us  again,  dear  lady ;  tell  us  again  of  him. 
The  Man  you  call  Christ  Jesus,  who  takes  away  our  sin; 
Tell  us  how  we  can  love  him,  and  XK^hohe  was,  and  where 
The  place  of  his  abiding,  and  how  we  can  get  there. 

O.  tell  us  all  about  him,  and  where  his  place  of  rest. 
And  what  th»  work  he  doeth,  and  whom  he  loveth  best; 
And  can  \et  go  unto  him  and  see  his  beauteous  face; 
Or  will  he  come  unto  us  with  messages  of  grace? 

O,  tell  it  very  slowly,  that  we  may  "  take  It  in," 

Our  minds  are  dull  and  heavy,  our  hearts  are  full  of  sin; 

We  never  heard  such  tidings  of  gladness  and  of  rest. 

Our  hearts  would  bound  with  pleanire  if  we  such  Friend 


Alas :  how  little  know  we,  how  soon  we  all  forget ; 
How  great  so'er  the  tidings,  they  pass  away  *mid  fret. 
And  toil,  and  burden  of  our  downtrodden  lives ;  * 
O,  lift  us,  lift  us,  sisters,  as  mothers  and  as  wives ! 

We  need  the  Living  Fountain— O,  put  us  on  the  track  ! 
We  need  the  Bread  of  Heaven— O,  sisters,  hold  not  back ! 
Pray  much  for  wakening  India,  pray  much,  O  sisters  dear ! 
And  visit  our  zenanas  with  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

We  look  to  you  for  knowledge,  to  open  the  door  of  hope. 
For  we  in  our  born-blindness  after  the  light  must  grope ; 
If  he  can  scatter  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  sin. 
O,  open  HI  ide  the  gates  of  hope,  and  let  us  enter  in. 

O  slaters  I  we  are  perishing,  our  hearts  are  hungering  sore : 
O,  give  us  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  that  we  may  want  no  more  1 
Have  pit  y,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  on  our  dark  souls'  great 

need. 
And  help  us  from  the  depths  of  night  to  And  our  Light  In- 
deed. — H.  D.  I$ack(. 


A  Woman's  Flea  for  Woman. 

Children  of  the  happier  lands, 
Hear  the  voice  of  one  who  stands 
Pleading,  far  outside  your  gate, 
Weeping  early,  sorrowing  late. 

Priestesses  of  royal  line 
At  your  altars  seektng  sign, 
Yoitr  God  hears  yonr  every  prayer, 
Jfers  gives  neither  love  nor  care. 

Yours  hath  words  of  tender  grace, 
Meet  for  all  our  guilty  race ; 
Hers,  alas !  nor  sees  nor  hears, 
Careless  of  her  pain  and  tears. 

You  who  sit  in  sunniest  place. 
In  the  shining  of  his  face, 
Show  to  her  that  wondrous  way 
Out  of  darkness  into  day.  . 


Tell  to  her  the  story  sweet, 
That  she,  at  his  sacred  feet, 
Glad  may  cast  her  burdens  down. 
Bear  his  cross,  and  find  a  crown. 

Children  of  the  sunset  lands. 
Clasp  in  yours  her  sin-stained  hands. 
Share  with  her  your  Saviour's  grace. 
Lift  her  to  ybur  shining  place. 

— Mrs.  Herrick  Johnion, 


Plea  for  Ohineee  Women.* 

**  O,  TELL  US  slowly,  slowly  " — 

So  spake  a  little  band 
Of  China's  heathen  women. 

Who  could  not  understand. 

• 

They  listened  on  with  wonder, 

They  heard  with  bated  breath 
Of  Jesus'  love, for  sinners, 
.    His  life,  his  cruel  death, 

His  glorious  resurrection ; 

Say,  why  did  they  not  know 
The  Saviour  who  redeemed  them  ? 

The  God  who  loved  them  so? 

Had  no  one  been  to  teach  them,  . 

Nor  stilled  their  famine  cry  ? 
Must  they  go  on  in  darkness, 

In  darkness  live  and  die  ? 

Will  ye  not  "  go  out  quickly  ?  " 
For  souls  are  dying  fbst ; 

Ye  cannot  always  reach  them. 
The.  time  will  soon  be  past. 

The  Bridegroom  King  is  coming; 

Haste,  haste  thee  to  thy  knees ; 
Pray  for  the  living  fire, 

Give  up  thy  sloth  and  ease. 

Then  answer  him  that  calleth, 
"  Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me ; 

O,  none  can  tell  the  gladness 
Of  leaving  all  for  thee." 


Onr  Gifts. 

Ten  thousand  oracles  declare 

The  honors  of  our  King ; 
And  holy  beings  everywhere 

His  ceaseless  praises  sing. 

To  him  all  praises  shall  arise 

From  souls  of  his  abode ; 
And  everything  that  man  may  prize 

Shall  be  returned  to  God. 

The  heart,  the  home,  the  sacred  fire, 

"The  offerings  of  gold ; 
Whate'er  of  love  or  man's  desire 

His  precious  hand  shall  hold. 

The  worship  of  the  pure  in  iieart    • 

He  ever  will  receive ; 
And  life  eternal  will  impart 

To  all  who  do  believe. 

—John  0.  IbtUr, 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Asking  for  1898. 

$1,500,000  for   iniHslons   Ih  askod  by  the  Society 
from  tlie  Church  for  year  closing  October  31,  1898. 


The  Debt; 

Total  debt  November  1,  1897 $186,142  78 

Received  iu  plcd^'es  and  cash 150,803  60 

Balance  to  be  raised ^\3i^  12 

It  is  important  tliat  the  btrtunce  of  the  debt  be 
.speedily  sub:»cribe<l,  in  order  that  the  money  already 
ple<lj^e<l  may  be  paid,  thus  relierlng  the  Society  from 
paying  the  lieavy  interest  on  the  debt,  and  releasing 
it  from  the  heavy  burden.  Will  not  the  pastors  who 
have  not  taken  up  a  collection  do  i;o  at  once?  Arc 
there  not  those  Nvho,  havinp:  subiscribed  previously, 
will  increase  their  subh^riptiun  y  Let  there  be  one 
more  earnest,  vigorous  effort,  and  tlie  debt  piid  be- 
fore September  1. 


Oejieral  Missionaxj  Gommittee. 

The  General  Missionary  Conmiittee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Clmrch  will  meet  at  Trovidence.  K.  1., 
November  9,  WM,  ui  ten  o'clock  s.  m. 


Free  to  Pastora. 

THE  Gospel  in  All  J*ani>s  is  sent  fnu.'  by  the 
MiH^siouiiry  Society  <o  all  pastors  of  the  Metii- 
tnlist  Episcoi)al  Chun-h  in  the  United  Stales.  If 
any  i)a>nor  eijnneein]  with  an  Annual  (.'onlerencje  is 
not  r<H.'rivini;  it,  l«*t  him  write  the  publi^shcrs.  If  the 
p;i^tor  i^  a  supply,  l«'t  him  re<juest  his  prt.'slding 
elder  to  forward  his  name  and  address.   • 


Money  from  Old  Subscribers. 

ALL  pastors  who  were  bubscrlbers  to  GosrEL  in 
All  Lands  previous  to  May  1,  1898,  are  rx- 
pected  to  pay  up  to  May  1  at  th«'  rate  of  one  dollar 
a  year.  Thob»^  who  are  in  arrears  will  plci^sj  for- 
ward the  money  i)rompt]y  to  Eaton  iV:  Mains. 


New  Subscribers. 

THE  GosfEL  IN  All  L.vnos  is  sent  free  to  pas- 
tors as  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  what  use 
they  make  of  it  and  to  see  whether  they  will  inter- 
est thems»'lves  in  securiuM:  i;ew  sub.'^cribers.  They 
are  recjuested  and  unied  to  obtain  at  least  two  sub- 
scril)ers  in  every  charge.  The  names  can  be  for- 
wanled  at  once  and  the  money  be  paid  at  Confer- 
ence.    Subscriptions  can  commence'  at  any  lime. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

i  Ertriht  froitt  //*<•  Pnk'*i.dinf/s.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mi-ssionary  Society 
met  in  reirular  sfs^^ion  July  19,  1898,   Rev.  A. 
D.  Vail,  D.D.,  presidimr. 


Secretary  Leonard  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  $:i5,iJ:i9.12  was  needed  in  order  to  secure  the 
$15(),8O8.0»5  already  pledged  towani  pa3'1ngrthedcbto{ 
the  S<Kiety,  and,  on  motion,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  with  Instruction  to  take 
prompt  action  to  secure  the  amount  required  to 
make  the  payment  of  the  debt  secure. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Scott  was  read  a:»ki]ur 
to  be  excus<"d  for  not  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the 
Kecordlnij  SeK-'retary  wa»  requested  to  write  to  Mr. 
Sc<nt,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  in  his 
great  affliction. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.   Ensign  McChesney  as  a 
,  member  of  the  Board  was  accepted,  as  lie  has  r«^ 
moved  to  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  l^'gades  were  adopted- 
It  has  been  the  policy  ()f  the  Missionarv  Societv  to 
permit  missionaries  to  depofit  money  with  the 
i  Mission  Treasurers,  taking  certificates  of  depiisit 
for  the  payment  of  bills  in  tTk»  United  States.  These 
certllicaU'-ti  of  deposit  are  dnifts  upon  the  Missionary 
Treasury.  U  Ims  come  to  be  the  habit  of  missiona- 
ries taking  certificates  of  deposit  to  send  them  to 
I)arti«s  in  the  Inited  States  who  forward  them  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  through  hankf:, 
and  they  are  paid  witlumt  first  being  apprc>ved  by 
one  of  ilic  Missionary  Secretaries.  Other  drafts  ai« 
mad«'  upon  the  TreasnnT  of  the  Missionary  Society 
and  paid  without  being  ai)pr<jved  by  a  Corresponding 
Secretary.  It  was  dccide<l  that  this  policy  is  in 
contll't  with  one  of  tiie  By-laws,  and  that  all  the 
ceriilieates  of  deposit  shall  hereafter  have  stamped  or 

•  printed  on  them,  "  Not  valid  until  countersigned  by 
one  of  iho  Missionary  Secretaries."' 

Tlie  action  taken  at  the  last  meeting  relating  to  the 
cstalu  of  tlie  late  Lucy  Williams  was  reconsidered, 
and  in  its  place  a  motion  wrts  adopted  which  decided 
tliat  the  acceptance  by  the  "Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  Society 
was  siitisfactory.  and  the  matter  would  be  settled  in 
accf»rdance  therewith. 

nie  expenses  of  Rev.  Robert  Shields  and  wife 
going  from  Angola  to  Ireland,  not  provided  for  by 
friends,  wrre  authorize  (.1  to  \>v  paid. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  E.  11.  (irceley,  of  Liberia,  now 
in  the  United  Stat«'S,  was  continued  for  the  present. 

R«.-v.  SaliiUfl  J.  Mrad  and  wife,  of  Angola,  now  in 

♦  the  United  Statts.  wrn-  allow<'(|  tCA)  a  month  for  the 
remaindi;r  of  thf  cnrn-nl  year. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  was  autliorized  to  send  out  two 
carpenters  to  Ani,a)la.  the  Missionary  Society  pro- 
viding ont"  half  of  tlair  outpoint,'  exi>enses,  their 
supi>ort  to  be  i)rovidr(l  l»y  special  contributions 
durinc:  the  curn.*nt  year. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  is  s<*curiiiir  competent  teachers 
from  colored  schools  in  the  South,  whom  he  pro- 
poses to  s<'nd  to  Africa,  guaranteeing  their  outgoing 
expenses,  board,  and  SlOO  a  year  for  five  years.  He 
was  given  authority  to  send  out  five  of  these  within 
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the  next  six  months,  pro\ided  he  can  secure  friends 
who  will  pay  them  the  $100  a  year  and  one  half  of 
tlieir  outgoing,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  charged  to  the  Liberia  appropri- 
ations for  181)9. 

The  request  of  Bishop  Hartzell  for  $300  for  books 
for  various  schools  in  Liberia  was  granted,  and  di- 
rected to  be  charged  to  the  Liberia  appropriations 
for  18iK),  unless  otherwise  provided  for. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hunt,  of  the  Liberi*  Mission,  now  In 
Canada,  was  granted  $25  a  month  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  year. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrell  and  wlf^  were  appointo^yjpWslon- 
aries  to  Liberia,  Mr.  Sherrell  to  be  the  pasfor  of  the 
gelf-sXipporting  church  In  Monrovia,  provided  they 
pass  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  General 
Reference. 

Dr.  E.  II.  Richards,  of  the  East  Africa  Mission,  Ims 
forwarded  a  manuscript  in  tho  Sheets wa  dialect,  con- 
sisting of  85  hymns,  100  catechism  questions,  the 
Lonl's  Prayer,  Apostles*  Creed,  7  Psalms,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  The  estluiaied  cost  of  their 
publication  in  one  pamphlet  is  $825.  The  Missionary 
Society  agrees  to  pay  $150  toward  Their  publication 
from  the  appropriations  to  the  Congo  Mlsjilon  Con*, 
fcrcnce  for  1890. 

Rev.  Morris  W.  Ehnes,  a  l^raduate  of  the  Ohio 
"Wcsleyan  University  for  1898,  hae  placed  hiinaelf  in 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Ilartzell  to  go  at  once  to  Umtall, 
East  Africa.  The  University  has  organized  a  Mission 
League,  and  pledges  tho  support  of  Mr.  Ehnes  for 
thpf  e  years.  He  goes  with  the  understanding  that  he 
is  simply  tx>  liavc  bis  supiK)rt,  and,  If  possible,  to  make 
It  on  the  ground.  Tlie  i)tan  of  the  university  is  to 
raise  $<XX)  a  year.  The  outgoing  of  Mr.  Ehnes  was 
authorized  provided  he  pass  the  usual  exanHnatk>n 
before  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  General 
Reference,  and  prt)vlded  also  that  it  be  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  current 
year. 

Biishop  Ilartzell  was  authorized  to  send  to  Um.taU, 
East  Africa,  two  teachers  and  a  physician,  provided 
they  pa.ss  the  usual  examinations  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  N(miinations  and  General  Reference,  and 
provided  also  that  they  shall  be  of  no  expense  to  the 
Mi.'^slonary  Society  for  the  current  year. 

The  expenses  of  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Allen  and  wife,  re- 
turning from  Pachuca,  Mexico,  to  Oklahoma^  were 
authorized  to  be  paid,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop  having  charge  of  the  Conference. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
Soutli  America  Conference  was  approved,  after  It 
shall  be  made  to  include  Interest  on  certain  bor- 
rowed  money. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  advance  money 
to  pay  the  outgoing  to  China  of  Miss  Gussie  Munn, 
of  Canada,  who  will  assist  in  mission  work  in  Cen- 
tral China,  the  same  to  be  returned  at  an  early  date. 

The  furloueh  of  Dr.  I.  II.  Correll  was  extended  so 
that  he  reach  Japan  not  later  than  September  1, 
1899,  and  his  salary  was  ordered  to  be  included  in 
the  estimates  for  1899  at  home  rates. 

The  outgoing  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  children 


to  Japan  was  authorized,  the  expense  to  be  included 
in  the  appropriation  for  next  year. 

The  resignation  of  Rev.  H.  Kienast  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Switzerland  Conference  was  aceepteil,  and 
Rev.  Leonhard  Peter  appointed  as  his  successor. 

Rev.  Samuel  Knowles  and  Rev.  Dennis  Osborne, 
both  of  India,  wer«  recognized  as  missionaries  of 
the  Missionatrj'  Society. 

Actloji  In  regard  to  sending  some  on^  to  visit  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
the  practicability  of  missionary  work  there,  was  de- 
ferred until  the  September  meeting. 

The  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  several 
Missionary  Boards,  having  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  to  confer  with  the  repretrentative$ 
of  other  societies  respecting  mission  wopk  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Kico,  on  mo- 
tion, Secretary  Leonard  and  Dr.  11.  K.  Carroll  were 
appointed  on  the  Philippine  Islamls  Committee,  Sec- 
retary Palmer  and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dobbins  on  the 
Cuba  Committee,  and  Secretar>'  Smith  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
KUig  on  the  Porto  Rico  ComnTUtee. 

Several  appropriations  were  mado«lor  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  mis^ons. 

Rev^  Robert  E,  Maclean  and  wife  (Effle)  were  ap- 
proved (or  appointment  as  missionaries  for  Central 
China. 

Rev.  Harry  F.  Rowe  Was  approved  for  appoint- 
ment as  missionary  to  Central  China,  provided  he 
and  his  ^ife  successfully  pass  the  usual  medical  ex^ 
amlnatlon. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Armstrong,  who  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Boartl  of  Managers  at  the  last  meeting,  hav- 
ing declined  to  accept  the  election,  Mr*  Geo.  C. 
Batcheller  was  elected  in  his  placet 


Foreign  Missionaries  in  Indiiu 

IN  the  May  number  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  was 
published  a  directory  of  foreign  missionaries 
connected  with  the  India  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  divldeii  into  three  lists:  1.  For- 
eign missionaries  now  connected  with  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missions  in  India.  2.  Foreign  mission- 
aries preciously  working  In  Methodist  Episcopal 
Missions  in  India.  3.  Other  missionaries  joining  in 
India  who  were  now  connected  with  the  Missions. 

The  Board  f>f  Managers  of  the  Missionar}'  Society 
on  October  Ifty  1894,  adopted  the  following :  *'  The 
term  Foreign  Missionary  shall  mean  a  native  of  the 
United  States  working  as  a  missionary  in  a  foreign 
field,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  or  such  other  person  as  shall  have  1  ten 
accepted  for  such  work  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  duly  appointed."  The  first  list  was  made  with 
this  definition  In  view. 

Rev.  II.  Jackson  writes  from  Mazafarpur,  India : 
•*  To  the  list  *  Other  missionaries  joining  in  India  * 
belong  the  names  of  the  following,  which  have  been 
placed  under  the  first  heading  of  *  Forelgm  mission- 
aries/ etc. :  C.  .G.  Conklln,  C.  W.  R.  De  Sonzn,  S. 
Knowles,  A.  T.  Leonard,  J.  P.  Melk,  D.  Osborne,  A. 
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8.  £.  Vardon.  Id  tbe  first  Ii«t  belong?  D.  H.  Lee. 
who  arrived  in  1875  in  connt*-tion  with  \Vm.  Tay- 
lor's work.  N.  Madisen  also  belonirs  to  the-  first  li«T. 
as  he  was  sent  to  India  by  tbe  Boani.  In  tbe  seti-i^n*! 
list  yoQ  have  the  name  of  II.  T.  Oake$.  who  was 
connecte<l  with  tbe  Misi^ion  l^fore  sroing  to  Anierit.-a 
and  Ijelon«:8  to  tbe  third  list.  Tbe  name  of  E.  S. 
Ekdabl  I**  omitted  in  list  three.  He  was  re«*ired 
with  F.  E.  Lie^len  in  the  Bengal-Burma  Confrrence 
in  1^I5H  and  onlaine*!.  and  i«  now  on  leave  in  Europe. 
Tbe  name  of  Miss  Libbie  Iln^k  should  appear  in  list 
one.  She  was  tbe  fir^t  ladv  missionan*  sent  to  India. 
Hie  arrived  in  1861  and  married  J.  11.  Messmore  in 
1%61.  She  i.s  now  in  Amerii-a."  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Br^^iber  Jackson  for  his  letter. 

On  S*rpteml>er  19,  1»!W,  the  B*»ani  of  Managers 
rectgnizefl  a.s  foreign  missionaries  *•  J.  D.  ^^lebb.  J. 
P.  .Meik,  C.  W.  R.  De  Souza.  E.  S.  Busby.  \.  S.  E. 
Var«lon.  C.  ii.  Conklin,  A.  T.  Leonanl,  A.  W. 
Prautrh  ;  •■  hence  the  names  of  all  these  api»eared  in 
the  first  list  if  thev  were  stilf  connected  with  the 
missions  in  India,  or  in  the  second  list  if  th^-y  were 
retired  or  dead.  It  was  understcKnl,  when  this  ac- 
tion was  taken,  that  Dennis  Osl>ome  aud  Samuel 
Kuowles  were  already  recogiiize<l  as  missionaries,  or 
they  would  have  then  Ix-en  in<^lu<k-<I  Miih  the  other 
names.  As  there  se<'ms  to  Ix*  some  doubt  as  to  this, 
the  Board  of  .Managers,  on  July  10,  1S9>.  formally 
rtcojinizod  tliem  as  missionaries. 

We  tind  no  reiord  that  D.  H.  L«.*e  aud  X.  Madsen 
yii'Ti'  s«*nl  bv  the  Board  to  India. 

H.  T.  Oakes  was  jdaceti  in  the  second  list  because, 
tliou((h  he  joine<l  in  India  in  1ST5,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1*<T7,  and  when  he  returned  to  India  in  1V»1  we 
unfh*r>tand  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Board.  The  name 
of  v..  S.  Ektlahl  should  be  i»laced  in  list  three.  I 

The  name  of  .Miss  Libbie  A.  Husk  was  not  placed 
in  the  li.st  of  missionaries  except  as  the  wife  of  J. 
H.  .Mexsinorc,  as  she  arrived  in  India  in  April,  1S»)1, 
and  marric'd  Mr.  Mcssmore  October  21,  1>?^31.  She 
slw^nld  apjH'ar  in  the  list.  i 

Dr.  T.  S.  Johnson  writes  from  India  requesting 
that  the  names  f)f  W.  H.  Grenon,  W.  .\.  Moore,  H. 
W.  Bulterlleld,  T.  M.  Hudson,  (i.  W.  Park,  and  T.  C. 
F.  .Morton  be  added  to  the  list  of  missionaries  in  the 
Bombay  (.dnference,  "indicating  by  footnote   that . 
they   joined   in    India."     These    names    aud    some ' 
others  will  be  inserted  in  the  list,  an<l  all  who  have  | 
not  been  sent  out   by    the    Boanl,   or  who,  having  , 
joined  in   India,  have  not  been  recognized  by   the 
Board  as   Its  missionaries,  will   be  designated  by  a 
star  referring  to  an  explanatory  note.     If  there  are  ' 
any  missionaries  in  India  who  are  there  considered 
us  foreign  missionaries  and  whose  names  have  been  ! 
omitted,  our  readers  there  will  please  notify  us. 


Expense  of  Administration  of  Our  Missionary 

Society.  - 

THE  exiM'n.4<»  of  administration  of  the  Misslcmary 
Society  of  the  Methcxllst  Episcopal  Church  can- 
not be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  appro- 
prlHtloiiM  made  by  the  Oenerul  Missionary  Commlt- 


te«r.  for  all  of  tbe  CaDtingent  Fimd  and  most  of  uk 
Incidental  Fond  are  used  directly  for  tbe  muaoia. 

Neitbrr  can  tbe  expense  of  administration  be  dr 
termintrd  by  an  examination. of  tbe  disbnrsemects '4 
tbe  y»?ar  as  repc»rted  by  the  Treasurer  of  tbe  Mis- 
sionary Siciety  in  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  Socim. 
for  in  that  report  there  is  not  each  a  separation  o^ 
items  as  is  necestsary  to  undemand  what  should  be 
charged  to  tbe  home  or  foreign  missions  and  whai 
to  other  eii»enses. 

The  ex(;«ense  of  administration  rarles  with  the  dif- 
ferent years  and  \s  ascertained  by  a  careful  analy^^ 
of  tbe  disbursements  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  \ht 
Treasurer. 

That  this  matter  is  not  understood  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Methodist  pastors  have  been  known  :o 
state  to  their  c-oneregations  that  the  expense  of  h\- 
ministration  is  nine  j^r  cent,  and  the  Htrald  and 
Pr'nt>,jtfroi  July  9,  ISOS.  publishes  a  table  in  which 
the  i»er  ct-nt  of  administration  is  given  as  six  aixi 
f  .'ur  tenths  jit-r  cent.  Tbe  table,  which  compares  tbe 
expenstrs  i»f  difft- reut  churches,  is  as  follows  : 

Used         Per «« 
Pre»byterlaus :  on  FieM.   of  Admta. 

Home $93  48  6.3! 

ForeUm ."    93  85  6.15 

Cousulidaied 98  63  6.45 

Protestant  Epis^.'pal 9^80  r.?0 

Mffthodfst  Epi?<<-opal 93  6l>  6.40 

American  Riard 9S  46  7.54 

Refumie*!  Chun-h 95  00  4  91 

Presbyterian  S'»u!h : 

Home »  40  lo.eo 

Foreien .' 9S  $«'  6.02 

United  Presbytfriau  : 

U«  »ni»* 95  70  4 .30 

Foreign  , 98  00  2.00 

The  tabl<*  profe>s<s  to  In'  taken  from  a  paper  on 
'•  AdininiMrative  Exi>euditure.'*  by  Dr.  David  E. 
Bonner,  that  api>ean:Ml  in  the  PnAyhrian  Journal 
of  June  3<>.  lsi»*^:  but  it  is  not  correc'lly  ^ven. 
While  the  i»er  cent  used  on  the  field  is  corxw^tly 
(luoted.  Dr.  Bonner  does  not  say  that  the  balance  is 
expeuiled  in  administration.  In  n*grard  to.  the  Meth- 
cxllst Episcopal  Church  he  says  *'  ninety-three  and 
six  tenths  i>er  cent  g(K'S  to  missions  and  six  and  four 
tenths  per  cent  goes  to  expenses  and  interest."  In- 
terest is  no  part  of  administration  expenses,  and  all 
exp<.'nses  are  not  chargeable  to  administration. 

Dr.  Bonner  is  correct  in  his  representation  respect* 
ing  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  £pisco- 
I)h1  Churcli.  the  figures  he  publishes  being  furnished 
by  the  .S<)ciety. 

We  chiiin  that  tlie  ]>er  cent  of  administration  of 
the  Metlioilist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  is  less 
than  four  and  one  half  i»er  cent,  and  we  will  here 
prove  it. 

If  the  exi)enses  of  administration  include  the  sal- 
aries of  the  secretaries,  bor»kkecpers.  stenographers- 
otlier  office  expenses,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  secrt*tarle.s  and  otliers  visiting  Conferences,  mis- 
sionary conventions,  churclies,  etc..  the  per  cent  in 
1W)7  was  tfri>  ami  s*t'm  ti)ithi<  ]>fr  rmt. 

The  Society  pays  no  rent  for  its  oftiees,  as  one 
third  of  the  building  belongs  to  the  Society.    If  the 
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Income  from  the  rentals  of  the  Mission  building, 
now  going  to  the  Annuity  Fund,  had  been  applied 
to  current  expenses,  the  expense  of  administration 
would  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  two  per  cent, 
«nd  erelpng  this  will  be  done ;  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  expense  of  administration  is  only 
about  a  two-cent  postage  stamp. 

Tliere  are  those,  however,  who  would  add  to  the 
two  and  seventenths  per  cent  the  money  expended 
for  publications  and  distributing  missionary  infor- 
mation, postage,  taxes  on  property  left  the  Society 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  legal  fees, 
General  Committee  expenses,  etc.,which  amounted  in 
1897  to  one  and  seven  tenths  per  cent,  making  a  total 
of  four  and  four  tenths  per  cent.  Certainly  only  a 
part  if  any  of  this  should  be  charged  to  administra- 
tion. 

Of  each  dollar  expended  in  1897  the  missions  re- 
ceived, ninety-three  cents  and  six  mills,  two  cents 
were  expended  in  interest,  and  four  cents  and  four  , 
mills  were  expended  for  all  other  purposes.  The  ex- 
pense of  administration  is  included  In  the  four  cents 
and  four  mills  and  could  not  be  over  that  amount, 
and  there  are  those  who  consider  that  not  more  than 
one  half  of  this  should  be  charged  to  administra- 
tion. 

The  following  will  show  how  the  above  conclu- 
sions are  reached."  The  annual  report  of  the  treas- 
urer shows  that  the  disbursements  In  1897  were 
$1,130,160.11  for  the  general  work  of  the  Society  and 
^9,506.16  for  special  gifts,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Foreign  missions $810,235  56 

Domestic  missions 450,d9tf  02  i 

Inciclenlal  expenses. 61,377  19  I 

Office  expenses 10,817  20 

Publication  Fund 14,407  TO 

Salaries  of  secretaries  and  missionary  bisbops.  82,441 60 


Cents 

Foreign  mL«lons 55.4 

Domestic  missions 38j2 

Salaries  of  secretaries,  traveling  expenses,  office  ex- 
penses         J.7 

Interest 2.0 

Distributing  missionary  Information 1.2 

Postage,  taxes,  legal  fees.  General  Committee  expen- 
ses, etc .- 5 


Total WO.O 


^Total $1,179,67527 

By  charging  the  salaries  of  the  missionary  bishops 
to  India  and  Africa  where  they  belong,  and  by  t^ikr 
ing  out  of  the  incidental  expenses  and  charging  to 
the  foreign  missions  the  salaries  of  certain  foreign 
missionaries,  the  outgoing  and  home-coming  of  for- 
eign missionaries,  house  rent,  etc.,  in  the  foreign 
missions,  not  included  in  the  direct  appropriations 
to  the  missions  amounting  to  |!25,328.20 ;  also  charg- 
ing to  the  foreign  missions  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  missionary  bishops  and  of  other  bishops  in  \\sM- 
ing  the  foreign  missions,  amounting  to  $4,076.31 ; 
also  distributing  the  other  incidental  expenses,  we 
have  the  disbursements  for  1897  as  follows : 

Foreipn  missions $653,581  67 

Domestlir  missions 430,396  08 

Interest.   23,30516 

Distributing  mtesloftar>'  information 14.407  70 

Salaries,  traveling  expenses,  office  expenses, 

etc  82,013  47 

Postage,  legal  fees,  taxes.  General  Committee 

expenses,  etc 5,97125 


A  Farewell  Word  firom  Bishop  Oranston. 

FIFTY  years  ago  I  was  a  scholar  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  a  Tillage  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Thirty-one  years  ago  the  Church  gave  me  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  Gospel.  For  fourteen  years  I 
have  been  officially  related  to  her  great  connectional 
enterprises.  So  completely  has  my  life  been  ab- 
sorbe<l  in  her  life  that  now  as  I  go  abroad  at  her 
behest  to  promote  her  undertakings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  it  does  not  seem  like  the  breaking 
of  the  bonds  of  a  lifetime,  but  their  strengthening, 
rather.  I  turn  to  new  duties,  but  not  to  a  new 
senMce. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  in  Asia— her 
ministry,  her  doctrines,  her  polity,  and  large  sums 
of  consecrated  money  are  there.  There  my  family 
will  hold  membership  during  our  sojourn  on  that 
continent.  I  covet  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in 
America  that  my  ministry  may  be  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  my  counsel  and  administration 
may  savor  of  both  faith  and  wisdom,  and  that  at 
every  one  of  those  far  away  outposts  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  may  be  more  firmly  established. 

Will  the  Church  that  has  undertaken  this^war 
against  Satan ^s  rule  fail  us  either  in  prayers  or  ap- 
propriations ?  Shall  any  foot-  of  conquered  territory 
be  surrendered  or  any  hero  be  left  to  his  fate  while 
battling  against  such  fearful  odds  ?  God  forbid ! 
O  that  the  Church  would  see  her  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity, pay  the  missionary  debt,  and  meet  the  starv- 
ing millions  of  Asia  with  the  bread  of  life,  for  which 
they  are  now  plea<ling.  Earl  Cranstox. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  June  20,  1898. 


Total $1 ,179.675  27 

Of  every  dollar  expended  the  distribution  was  as 
follows : 


Notes  on  Misdonaries,  MissioiiB,  etc. 

BISHOP  CRANSTON  and  family  arrived  safely  in 
Yokohama,  Japan,  July  4. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Greeley,  of  the  Liberia  Mission,  arrived 
in  New  York  July  9.  His  address  will  be  439  E.  29th 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Mead  and  wife,  of  our  Africa  Mission  in 
Angola,  arrived  in  New  York  June  30.  Their  ad- 
dress will  be  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Verity  and  wife,  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  July  3.  They  will 
make  their  home,  while  in  this  country,  at  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gilllland,  formerly  of  the  self-support- 
ing mission  work  in  Chili,  has  been  appointed  by 
Bishop  Warren  to  Buenos  Ajies,  in  the  Sonth  Amer- 
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ica  Conference,  and  sailed  from  New  York  for  Ar- 
gentina July  2.  Mrs.  Gilliland  remains  for  the  pres- 
ent in  the  United  Slates. 

Re%'.  D.  W.  Nichols  writes  from  Kiukiang,  China : 
*'Thus  far  040  have  been  received  on  probation  and 
V2i  adults  and  12  infants  baptized  in  the  Kiukiang 
District  since  the  annual  meeting.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  the  work  The  superintendency  it  should  have 
^^ith  the  present  force  of  workers.  We  nee^l  four 
more  men." 

Rev.  C.  J.  Lursen,  Su[>erintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Mission,  writes  from  Dyea,  Alaska,  t/a  the  Califor- 
ui't  Christian  Adt'O'ate  that  he  has  raised  nearly  money 
enough  to  support  two  men  in  Alaj^ka  until  CX-tc>- 
ber  1.  Rev.  W.  H.  Leech  has  been  put  in  charge  at 
Dyea  and  Skaguay,  and  Rev.  F.  M.  Pickles  at  Juneau 
aTxl  Wraiigel. 

Rov.  E.  S.  Little  Writes  from  China:  *'Last  month 
at  Ihvan::  Mci  and  Kung  Lung  I  baptize<l  -15  i)er- 
sons.  Over  150  have  been  rocelvcNl  on.  probation 
this  qaarter  and  hundreds  more  are.  applying.  New 
places  (iiM'n  everywhere.  On  the  Shuy  Chang  Cir- 
cuit are  WA\  inquirers,  and  two  new  phices  are  opened 
by  the  natives  without  exi»ense  to  the  ML-^sionary 
Society." 

Rev.  C.  B.  Ward  writer  to  tho  hal'uin  Wltmss  from 
Jagdali)Ur.  India,  May  17:  "Wr  have  baptized 
eighty-eight  persons  here  In  three  we<-kf»,  and  there 
are  litty  more  waiting.  Among  the  baptized  are 
twenty-live  villagers,  and  more  are  a.^klng  for  bap- 
ti.s:n.  Last  Thursday  J  bapliztni  a  Bairagi,  who  gave 
me  his  ocittit  and  clmruis  and  books.  lie  Is  out 
tramping  tliti  villa^res  for  Jesus  tm^w.*' 

Th«'  Italy  Conference  was  held  at  Turin,  Italy,  un- 
der th«^  presi<lency  of  Rlsliop  Walden  In  May  last. 
The  ftt.it istical  reports  showed  there  had  been  3*J3 
conv«'rsions.  but  the  net  gain  was  only  HO,  because 
of  the  careful  correction  of  the  church  rtn-ords,  tlu* 
many  d«'ai  lis  <luring  the  year,  and  the  many  who  had 
emiirratt'd.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  UH  .<;cholars  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  TIjc  benevol»'nt  collections  and 
colle<-tions  for  self-sui»port  wen*  nearly  tlu?  same  as 
la-it  year,  wliile  the  local  receipts  of  the  schools 
showrd  an  increast*  of  ab<»ut  ^.'i.OOO. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Robinson  writes  from  Calcutta,  June : 
'*  We  are  having  very  trying  times  in  some  parts  of 
India  just  now.  The  plague's  advent  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  mad  of)positinn  of  the  people  to  segregation, 
fear  of  modulation,  etc,  have  kept  things  lively  for 
weeks  past.  The  nervous  strain  is  hanl.  One  m'ver 
knows  what  may  hapi)en,  and  Dharamtala  Street  and 
Its  immediate  vicinity  an*  the  center  of  trouble  nearly 
every  lime.  The  plague  "has  not  spread  to  any  ex- 
tent as  yet,  but  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  oc- 
curri'd  within  less  than  a  stone^s  throw  of  my  home 
and  study.  The  first  case  among  Eurasians  and 
Eiiro[)eans  was  next  door  to  our  house,  ^fy  IhnI- 
room  window  is  about  ten  feet  from  where  the  man 
lay.  From  our  ba<'k  veranda  we  could  look  down 
into  four  unroofed  houses  from  which  within  a  week 
as  many  cases  of  plai?ue  occurred.  Prftlse  God,  nei- 
ther wife  nor  self  have  lost  an  hour's  sleep  over  it.'' 


The  paiKTs  and  addresses  prepared  for  ibe  ap. 
proachinK  quarter  centennial  anniversarj'  will  show 
that  although  our  Mission  was  not  among  the  fiis 
evangelizing  forces  to  enter  Japan,  and  that  irhile 
all  the  Protestant  Missions  operating  in  that  fit-ki 
have  wrought  together  harmonioasly  and  with  great 
succt.ss,  it  Is  also  trne  that  the  record  of  oar  oim 
Mission  has,  in  a  high  degree,  be^n  creditable  to 
itsilf,  to  the  Japanese  converts  who,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  brought  into  it* 
communion,  to  Its  vast  constituency'  in  the  l'mt*d 
States,  and  also  to  the  cause  of  Christian  misffiims. 
The  spirit  of  our  Mission  has  from  the  first  been  de- 
vout, eaniest,  loyal,  progressive,  and  catholic ;  its 
methmls  have  been,  as  wo  believe,  scriptural,  Meib- 
odl.stlc,  and  fraternal ;  and,  judged  by  the  blessed  fruit 
already  garnered,  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  tbe 
great  end  in  view— the  salvation  of  souls.  The 
AVomau's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our  Chuwh 
hiis  cooperated  with  us  most  zealou^sly  and  effectively 
in  achieving  the  splendid  results  which  have  made 
our  Japim  Mission  one  of  the  most  successful  In  the 
hlstor)'  of  Amorlcan  Methodism.— i?.  S,  Jfaciay^  DJt, 


The  Motive  of  Self-preservation. 

WE  do  not  sufflclenily  consider  tho  motive  for 
missions  in  tho  light  of  the  motive  of  self- 
preservation.  If  the  self  to  be  preserved  were  the 
vulgar  s<.'lf,  the  missionary  cause  would  be  degraded 
and  disgraced  by  being  put  in  such  a  light.  Bui 
since  the  self  to  be  i»reserved  Is  the  v<*ry  nature  of 
Christianity  as  u  religion  it  is  not«n  indignity,  hut 
an  honor  to  tho  missionary  cause,  to  urcre  upon  our- 
selves that  onr  religion  cannot  thrive  at  home  unless 
it  thrives  abroad. 

A  man  wltli  a  little  humor  in  him,  and  also  a  slight 
tin<turt.«  of  ChristianitN-,  might  make  the  history  of 
the  elements  that  ent«T  int<^  man's  dinner  an  argu- 
ment for  missions.  The  ilinner  of  the  rich-man 
citizen  of  the  Roman  emi)irc  drew  its  elements- 
from  a  wi»lcr  field  than  the  dinner  of  any  later  pe- 
ri(Ml  could  boast,  until  our  own  period.  Tliat  meant 
that  the  worl<l  under  the  i)uwer  and  within  the  view 
of  th«^  Roman  empire  was  both  a  vaster  and  a  more 
coherent  world  than  the  one  known  to  the  politics 
and  the  trade  of  later  periods. 

But  in  our  own  time  ih»'  rliiincr  of  the  well-to-do 
occidental  has  a  swe«'p  and  scope  far  beyond  even 
Romans'  dreams.     It  draws  its  chMuents  from  every 
rey:ion  of  the  earth,  and  this  nu-aiis  that  politically 
and  wonomically  our  world,  th«*  world  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  our  th<>ughts  and  our  intcri'sts,  is  as 
large  as  the  globe.     Now  what  sliall  our  rcliH:ion  do 
while  we  cat  our  <linncrV    Retire  into  s<Mne  home 
for  the  feeblc-ndn«lcd  ?    Take  no  note  of  the  lari^r 
world  In  which  it  now  finds  itself  \  niristiauity  com- 
mits snicide  unless  it  claims,  and  successfully  claims 
tho  whole  world  as  its  licld.    The  supreme  argument 
for  missions  is  the  arirument  for  self-preservation. 
ChrLstianity  nmst  become  the  worM's  rclitrion,  or  it 
nmst  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  Christians. —  Thtt 
(.Inurh. 
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Health  in  West  Africa. 


I  HAVE  read  with  interest  what  has  been  said  \n 
regard-  to  health  on  the  West  Cgast  of  Africa; 
also  the  rcconiinendations  of  all-wool  underwear,  by 
one  who  speaks  from  experience  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 1  am  now  closing  nineteen  years  of  almost 
continuous  hartl  work  in  Liberia,  six  degrees  from 
the  equator.  During  all  these  years  I  have  not  been 
confined  to  my  bed  one  day,  and  have  been  three 
times  to  the  United  States,  spending  four  months 
each  time. 

The  death  rate  here  among  missionaries  has  been 
appalling,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  unnecessary.  As  to 
clothing,  I  wear  no  flannel,  not  from  any  objection 
to  it,  only  from  the  discomfort  of  it.  I  have  no 
rules  for  dress  or  diet.  Two  things  I  am  careful  to 
observe:  (1;  I  do  not  go  out  in  the  morning  until 
the  earth  and  air  are  dry.  If  I  am  obliged  to  go  out 
before  the  sun  is  hot  I  return  with  a  sort  of  wilted 
feeling,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  become  drowsy.  If 
1  can  get  a  few  minutes'  sleep  I  am  all  right  for  the 
day  ;  if  not,  I  put  in  a  dull  day.  No  pain,  no  dis- 
tress, no  fever— simply  dull.  (2)  I  keep  my  feet  dry. 
I  can  walk  over  wet  ground  and  it  does  not  affect 
me  ;  but  even  when  the  earth  is  dry  and  warm,  if  I 
stand  a  few  minutes  it  affects  me.  I  lose  a  night's 
sleep,  and  as  I  am  a  poor  sleeper  I  am  chary  about 
losing  it. 

Persons  coming  to  Africa  should  have  sound 
health,  good  lung  power— that  is,  good  breathing 
power  or  capacity— as  the  air  is  light  of  oxygen,  as 
the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  consumes  so  much. 
An  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  a  joy  in  it,  with  no 
longing,  lingering  look  homeward,  is  a  necessity 
here.  As  to  medicines,  I  find  nothing  better  for  the 
liver  than  podophyllln.  I  give  it,  but  have  only 
taken  it  three  times.  Then,  when  one  feels  tired 
without  sufficient  work  to  have  produced  it,  take 
quinine,  not  In  large  doses,  but,  say,  four  or  five 
grains.  If  one  feels  disposed  to  take  larger  doses, 
then  do  so ;  medicines,  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
the  tropics  as  in  the  home  land,  have  to  be  taken  in 
larger  doses. 

Faitli  in  God,  and  a  strong  persuasion  that  he  has 
called  you  to  the  work ;  faith  in  the  final  results  of 
the  Gospel  preached  to  the  heathen,  and  **  My  God 
shall  supply  all  your  needs"— these  must  not  be 
wanting. — Mary  A.  iShar})^  in  TTie  ChrUttian, 


Besides  upbuilding  a  native  Church,  Christian 
work  of  all  kinds  is  affecting  Hinduism  In  a  wonder- 
ful way.  Four  facts  gathered  from  personal  experi- 
ence will  show  how  Hinduism  is  being  affected  : 

1.  Christ's  holy  life  laid  alongside  the  lives  of  their 
gods  is  leading  many  to  say  :  **  Our  gods  are  not  true 
incarnations.  They  are  only  images  of  sinful  men." 
"  If  there  be  an  incarnation  of  God,  Christ  is."  The 
gods  and  the  Puranas  are  not  believed  in  as  they  were 

.  twenty-five  years  ago. 

2.  God's  holy  law  is  preached.  This  reveals  sin 
in  the  soul  which  no  rite  or_  ceremony,  no  fast  or 

i  penance  can  take  away.  The  sense  of  sin  is  deepen- 
ing. They  feel  they  return  from  the  place  of  pil- 
grimage as  impure  as  they  left  their  homes.  We  lead 
the  needy  and  dissatisfied  to  the  Fountain  open. 

3.  The  Christian  view  of  the  universe  and  of  God 
:  leads  the  Pandits  to  know  Goil  themselves,  sin,  and 

salvation,  and  silences  the  false  philosophers. 
i  4.  The  atheistic  theory  of  the  universe  satisfies  no 
:  one  fully.  You  can  easily  see  the  flood  of  light 
thrown  into  the  soul  when  the  first  chapter  of  John's 
Gospel  is  read.  True,  this  was  only  the  dawn,  but 
have  you  ever  had  a  sunrise  without  a  dawn,  or  a 
dawn  without  a  sunrise  ? 

With  all  this,  why  are  there  so  few  baptisms  ?  Be- 
cause of  caste,  or  castes,  for  they  are  legion.  Tliey 
are  trades  unions  into  which  everyone  is  born,  and 
so  they  contain  all  the  people,  who  move,  and  must 
move,  as  masses  and  not  as  individuals.  They  con- 
tain all  the  trade  and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and 
hence  expulsion  is  death.  Many  have  said  to  me  in 
real  earnest,  **  Tell  me  how  I  am  to  feed  my  family 
and  myself,  and  I'll  to-day  publicly  profess  the  Christ 
in  whom  I  believe."  The  principles  of  Christianity 
are  working,  and  men  are  each  day  fretting  more  and 
more  under  the  galling  trammels  of  caste.  Mean- 
while, God  uses  it  to  keep  the  Church  purer.  Such 
are  some  of  the  results,  and  as  we  look  at  the  means 
used  we  must  say,  "Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  glory."— 
Rev,  J,  Trail,  in  Misinon  World, 


Progress  of  Ohristianity  in  India. 

A  NATIVE  Church  is  rising  slowly  but  sorely. 
The  census  taken  every  ten  years  since  1851 
showed  in  1881  that  the  same  rate  of  progress  for  one 
hundre<l  and  twenty -five  years  would  grfve  a  Christian 
Church  equal  to  the  then  inhabitants.  Statistics, 
however,  can  never  fully  reveal  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  any  great  movement. 
Baptisms  even  do  not  correctly  record  spiritual  re- 
sults. At  home  the  baptized  area  is  far  greater  than 
the  spiritual.    In  India  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


Hindnism  at  Work. 

IS  Christianity  goon  to  become  the  prevailing  faith 
of  India  ?  Not  if  Hinduism  can  prevent  it,  and 
it  is  certainly  bestirring  itself  as  never  before.  It  is 
interesting  to  study  the  modem  Western  methods 
being  adopted  to  resuscitate  this  moribund  faith. 
J  Educated  Hindus,  men  of  university  training,  con- 
cern themselves  most  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
their  ancestral  faith  and  of  adapting  it  to  its  new  en- 
vironment. 

The  general  method  is  for  a  number  of  these  col- 
lege-bred, heterodox  men  to  meet  together  and  de- 
cide that  a  certain  course  is  desirable.  They  then 
apical  to  the  orthodox  pundits,  who  first  oppose, 
then  growl,  then  assent,  and  finally  support  them. 
They  can  always  find  shastraic  or  scriptural  warrant 
for  anything  proposed  to  them,  from  the  remarriage 
of  Hindu  widows  to  the  reality  of  the  "X  rays." 
Approach  a  Hindu  pandit  and,  with  promise  of  sub- 
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stantial  rewanl,  demand  support  from  his  sacred 
writing^  for  any  vagar>'  that  pleases  you,  and  it  is 
forthcoming  ^ith  an  authority  and  a  voluminous- 
ness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desireil. 

The  latest  illustration  of  this  huppeneil  recently  in 
Madras.  Hinduism  has  never  had  a  i>lace  of  wel- 
come for  the  outcasts.  Tlie  Pariah  an<l  his  coujWns 
in  misery  find  no  gleam  of  hope  for  acceptance  into 
Hinduism  or  for  a  taste  of  its  proffered  future  bliss. 
In  view  of  this  a  recent  Brahman  authority  declared 
that  the  only  hope,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  for 
the  Pariah  was  in  his  acceptance  of  Christianity.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  s<^n  this  and  have  l>e- 
come  Christians.  Much  has  been  d(me  for  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  by  the  missionaries. 

But  their  rapid  acceptance  as  a  class,  of  Christian- 
ity, has  just  oi>ened  the  eyes  of  some  Madras  Hindus 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  losing  the  allegiance  of  an 
important,*  if  mean,  element  of  their  community. 
Therefore,  as  an  offs«it  to  missionary  effort  in  behalf 
of  this  class,  a  few  ♦f»lucat«Ml  Hindus  undertook  the 
work  of  training  fifty  of  them  in  Hindu  scripture 
lore— a  thing  in  itself  forbidden  by  these  scriptures 
—after  which  t-ertain  pliable  priests  and  pundits 
were  souj^ht  to  perform  a  ceremony  of  purilication 
over  these  l>enighteil  outcasts,  and  thus  receive  them 
into  the  Hindu  fold. 

Hiu<lus  are  now  vigorously  discussing  whether 
this  unprece<lented  act  was  not  in  contravention  of 
highest  authority  as  It  was  of  custom.  The  tend- 
ency now  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  ceremony,  and  thus 
it  may  become  an  imporlani  precedent  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  door,  whereby  the  '*  fifth  estate  " 
may  heruafter  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Hinduism. 
How  far  this  may  prove  a  counterfoil  to  missionary 
endeavor  for  this  class  time  will  reveal. — 7?<r.  /.  C. 
Jones. 


only  way  to  prevent  the  countr}*  from  being 
tioned  among  the  European  powers  is  for  China,  on 
the  one  hani,  to  make  honest  and  vigorons  effort  to 
fulfill  her  tn*aty  obligations,  and,  on  the  other  hand» 
to  throw  open  the  country  freely  to  foreigrn  inter- 
course.—-!. /*.  JUrktr,  JJ,D. 


Protection  of  Foreigners  in  Hunan. 

QUITE  recently  the  liteniti  of  one  of  the  cities  of 
Hunan,  the  most  antiforeign  province  in  China. 
unite<l  in  a  jx'tition  to  the  governor  of  the  province 
to  release  from  imprisonment  flie  notorious  Chou 
Han,  whose  vile  l>ook8  and  pictures,  scattered  broad- 
cast throughout  the  c<mntry  in  recent  years,  have 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  riots  against  the  mis- 
sionaries and  other  foreigners. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  all,  both  natives  and  for- 
eigners, the  governor  has  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  not  only  refuses  to  release  Chou  Han  (who 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Peking  government  as 
the  result  of  a  ix*rsistent  pressure  of  the  fon*itai 
ministers),  but  he  has  issm*d  a  proclanuition  in 
which  he  seon*s  the  liteniti  fnr  their  antiforeign 
demonstraticms,  and  i»oints  out  to  them  that  such 
procedure  is  bringing  untcild  trouble  ujM)n  the  coun- 
try, the  loss  of  territory,  etc.  He  further  threatens 
to  arri'st  and  punish  the  ringleaders  of  the  move- 
ment if  they  show  any  further  disposition  to  molest 
the  for<Mirners  that  come  amonu:  them. 

The  action  of  this  governor  shows  that  some  of 
the  oflBcials  are  coming  to  see  what  the  real  friends 
of  China  have  long  Ago  recognize<l,  namely,  that  the 


Liberia  for  the  American  H^gxa 

WE  are  often  asked  if  we  would  not  prefer  South 
Africa  to  Lil»eria  as  a  place  to  enii^crate  to. 
-V*»,    mtrr.    We    grant    that    South    Africa    is'  far 
more  healthy  than  Liberia— no  acclimation  needed 
there.    It  is  the  finest  climate  in  creation.     We  do 
not  Ix'lieve  it  is  any  richer  than  Liberia,  however ; 
but  Lilieria  is  the  black  man's  country — he  is  not 
domineereti  by  the  white  man.    White  men  may  go 
to  Liberia  as  lanoi  as  an  elephant,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, but  they  invariably  come  away  about  the 
size  of  a  mouse.    The  one  great  need  of  the  Xegro 
race  is  a  nation  of  their  own,  and  Liberia  offers  it. 
South  Africa  does  not.   It  is  dominated  by  the  white 
man,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  crowd- 
ing all  the  big  ships  going  there  is  a  declaration  that 
they  Intend  to  ke<»p  it  in  the  clutches  of  the  whites. 

Yet  we  would  like  to  see  three  or  four  tlionsand 
of  our  tnlucateil  young  men  and  women  go  to  Stouth 
Africa  and  raise  the  grade  of  the  schools,  for  they 
are  shamefully  restricted  to  the  primary  branchcft : 
but  the  stalwart  mechanic  and  farmer  should,  by  all 
means,  go  to  Liberia. 

A  large  numl)er  of  tlie  South  Africans  themselves 
are  far  more  concerned  alK)Ut  Liberia  than  the 
American  Negro,  and  some  will  go  there  before  a 
great  while  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away  from 
white  domination.  If  Liberia  were  able  to  send  a 
representative  to  South  Africa  to  lay  its  independ- 
ence and  possibilities  before  the  people  In  that  part 
of  the  continent,  we  believe  that  fifty.  If  not  a  hun- 
dreil,  would  sro  from  there  to  Liberia  where  one  goes 
from  the  United  States.— i>W<»v>  Jl.  Jf.  Turner^  in 


The  Pliilippines. 

BY   A   NATIVE   OF   MANILA. 

THE  Philippine  Islands,  which  form  quite  an  ex- 
tensive groui> '  thiriy-one  islands  and  hundreds 
of  islets,  rocks,  and  reefs),  are  situated  in  that  part 
of  Oeeania  to  the  southeast  of  Siam  and  southern 
China.  They  were  <li>eovered  in  1521  by  the  great 
explorer  of  the  middle  ages,  Mai^ellan,  who  named 
them  after  his  master.  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain.  The 
populatiiin  amounts  to  over  six  million  people.  The 
vegc'tation  is  very  luxuriant,  and  the  pnxlucts  are 
varied,  including  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  sago, 
tobaceo,  hemp,  maize,  and  fruits  of  many  kinds. 
The  ehief  ininends  are  aml>er.  marble,  and  gold  dust. 
Tlie  elimate  on  the  whole  is  go<Kl. 

In  reeent  years  the  Church  of  Rome  has  acquired 
sneh  a  powerful  influenett  that  now  the  i>eople  live 
under  a  very  r>ppressive  and  tyniunical  priesthood. 
The  priests  are  the  real  authorities  in  these  islands  ; 
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the  ordlnar)'  offlL-iali  govem  only  uomlnally.    The 
Daliles,  realltlug  Ihis.  have  broken  out  Id  cpen 
rtbelllou.  und  wish  to  be  fnie  from  aa  iniolerani 
and  i.'ru»liiDt;  rale.   One  of  their  principal  grleTances 
la   in   ccnneclioii    with  lbe«.'    Intcruslinti    evenls, 
birib,  niarclBKe,  and  deaib,  tbe  regUtralioQ  of  nhkb 
Is  In  Ibe  handB  of  Ibe   pritsts.     A  prUwt  "111 
merry  tbein  fur  less  ihan  £6,  jan  wbat  many  of 
llii-tn  earn  In  balf  a  j'ear.    There  is  a  lieavy  ext 
lion  from  [be  prlesla  tnr  baplisni.  irhieh  co9l» 
or  more.    For  burial,  the  lax  rises  with  the  age 
death,  from  ild  for  an  Infaat  to  £10  or  kVi  for 
adult.    Till  the  lax  Iw  paid  the  body  remains  t 
burled.    The  natlve-biim  prieilseiiforc-clhetehanl 
terms  as  harshly  us  do  the  Imported  Spanish  priests. 
Tbe  lay  Spanish  residents  are  mostly  officials  ;  ihej 
aftoni  no  help  lo  ilie  nalives  In  eBccting  reform. 

The  IniinlHlllnn  In  a  modified  form  Is  praellced 
among  the  people.  The  poor  natives  are  tortured, 
IhoQgh  not  for  religious  failings  only.  The  lliunib- 
ecrew  and  similar  Inetrumeota  are  applied.  When 
a  nallTe  Is  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  robber}'  an 
applleatlon  of  the  thumbscrew  will  make  him  con- 
fess to  atmofit  anylblng.  Most  of  the  school  and 
cottage  teaching  is  condacted  by  prinils.  The  ehll- 
dreu,  young  men,  and  women  are  f)  tmiunl  thai 
they  pay  moni  reverence  lo  the  priests  (hun  they  do 
to  their  own  parents.  When  a  priest  enters  a  houw 
every  member  of  the  hounehold  must  bow  ibc  knee 
and  kiss  the  priest's  right  hand. 

In  tlie  Philippines,  aa  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Ihero  are  a  few  who  know  tbe  Iralh,  and,  being 
maile  tree  by  It,  protest  against  the  papacy,  but  are 
Tint  altoweil  to  make  pnhlic  their  religious  views,  as 
\hvTv  Is  no  reliitiouslibertywhateverln  these  islands. 
There  arc  also  the  careless  ones — perhaps  the  worst 
sort.  As  a  rule,  the  people  work  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  make  Sunday  their  ilay  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  seeking.  The  Ihenlera,  bullfighting 
lings,  ilanclng  saloona,  cockSghllDg  rings,  elc,  are 
more  cniwdetl  on  Sundays  than  dnrlni;  the  week. 

So  slron){ly  do  Romanism  and  snperslltlon  prevail 
Inihelsliinds  that  nothing  but  the  uilgbly  power  of 
<ioil  can  brvak  the  bondage.  At  preseni  the  land  Is 
(-loMiI  a^lnst  the  messengers  of  Christ.  A  few 
years  ago  the  London  Mlssloiuin'  Society  sent  three 
■uissli>nHrles  there,  but  soon  after  Ibey  bad  landed 
niid  ['iimmeneed  preaching  the  Gospel  (o  Ihe  natives 
Ibey  were  put  Into  prison.  They  appealed  to  the 
Rriilah  ennsul,  and  Ihe  consul  lo  tbe  government  on 
iheir  iH-hulf:  hut  as  the  laws  of  the  country  wouhl 
■lilt  allow  of  anv  strange  religion  being  preached 
wlihlu  liB  boundaries  Ihe  three  mlxsloDarles  were 
til>!iip:d  to  return  liome. —  Tht  ChriiHnH. 


THE  Star  ..f  iHilia  of  May  30  eaya:  "The»elf-eap- 
fion  plau  adopt«l  by  the  India  Conferences  recenlly 
Hcenis  to  promise  good  results.  -  At  Ibe  recent  Bu- 
iIhuii  workers'  meeting  Ihe  report  from  the  varlouB 
preaehers  on  that  side  of  the  district  showed  that 
Ihri'Ugh  this  )>]-slematlc  effort  )W  rupees  had  been 
colteeliil  up  to  dele.  Of  Ihlaoreronelhlril  had  been 
collected  frum  the  poor  village  Christiana." 


fiafOe  for  Souls  in  Hezioa. 

REV.  W.  C,  EVANS,  D.D.,  forinerlj  ot  Mexico 
city  and  now  of  Stoekton;  Cal.,  bus  fonvanlni 
two  papers  primed  in  Spanish  which  were  clrcnlBled 
last  (all  In  .Mexico  city  by  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Tbey  have  been  translated  by  Jllss  Carter  and  are  as 
follows  ; 

Paper  No.  I. 


'    RAtTt 


f  SofU 


1.  This  raOle  will  take  place  In  the  Church  ot  San 
Diego  on  tlie  aad  day  of  November  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  mbraiog. 

3.  The  first  number  which  sbull  be  taken  will  be  re- 
warded  by  some  solenm  FC.NERAL  HONORS  which 
will  take  place  on  the  25th  day  of  November. 

3.  Tlie  nine  following  namex  will  l)e  rewarded  with 
a  mass  recited  In  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 

i.  Tlie  eleventh  number  will  be  rewariled  with  the 
thirty  masses  called  Saint  Uregor>',  If  a  sufllcient 
number  congregate,  and  it  not,  wilh  uine  days'  pub- 
lie  worship  tit  masees  reeitnl. 

5.  .\  moss  sung  for  the  souls  written  In  Ihe  IIbib 
i«ill  be  giveu. 

a.  The  Inscrlplioo  In  ■  single  line  Is  north  sit 


Mexli-o,  September,  18BT.        Fh.  Islnoao  Mata. 

.Vufr.— It  is  desired  that  the  name  and  address  of 
the  deceasBd  be  given. 

The  thirty  masses  ot  Saint  Gregory  will  bo  applied 
foe  a  single  soul :  so  that.  If  Ihe  eleventh  paper  con- 
tains more  lhan  one  name,  Ihe  other  or  others  will 
be  taken  ont  until  there  Is  only  one. 

The  observance  of  the  Month  ot  Souls  will  take 
place  tn  Ibis  Church  ot  San  Diego  every  afternoon  at 
five. 

Paper  No.  S. 
RELioiors  Notice. 

The  25lh  day  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  morning,  iu 
Ihc  Church  ot  San  Diego,  there  will  be  observed  some 
solemn  Funeral  Honors,  which  will  be  applied  to  Iho 
soul  which  has  been  favored  with  the  first  prize, 
which  is 

Manuei.  Perkas. 

Tbe  nine  following  names,  which  are  ; 

A.  AmSSTOT,  FHAXCISCO  NfNSK, 

Ll'CAS  MlRTI'lBZ,  MeKCED  MORALES, 

DELOHES  S.  DB  LoPBZ,  J.  G.  JrAZBALIBTA, 

J.  M,  SfHETA,  J,  SlEHHA. 

and  Mania  de  J.  Ramirez. 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  mass  recited  for  each 

The  eleventh  number,  which  Is 

Liz  Larbhanaoa  De  Alcoieh, 
has  been  rewarded  with  Ibe  masses  called  Saint 

The  2Tlh,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these 
honors  will  be  observed  for  all  the  Mills  which  take 
pari  In  these  llsi*. 

Mexico,  Norember,  1607. 
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Asceticism  in  Missions, 


Asoetioism  in  Missions. 

THERE  are  those  who,  having  left  hotiie  and  na-  :  ^'Juij'|,e~  given  Jo 
live  land  for  Christ's  sake,  have  been  altw  self-  I  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  nutKes 
moved  to  deny  themselves  many  things  whieh  are 
commonly  regarded  as  among  the  necessities  of  life. 
All  honor  to  them  !  Whatever  view  we  may  take  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  we  have  only  ad- 
miration for  the  devotion  whieh  i)rompts  to  these 
sacrifices.  Men  who  live  iu  Uiis  way  may  i'<m.*^iPt- 
ently  call  upon  others  to  follow  their  example.  But 
for  any  man,  clerical  or  lay,  who  does  not  ll\x)  in 
this  way,  to  claim  that   missionaries,  because  they 


;  sionary  establlshuients  would  be  rendered  less  ex- 
I  tensive  and  costly,  and  certainly  a  decisive  shock 

the  nerveless,  indolent  depend- 
upon  the  mis8i(mary  and  the 
supplies  furnished  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  an  evil  and  a  hindrance 
to  missionary  oiK*rations.— A'.  W.  Dnncatt,  D.D.,  In 
Thv  Stojulartl. 


Inciease  of  Missionai^  Spirit  Demanded. 


Tins  is  an  age  of  f^rwtorial  extension.  Ever)' 
great  country  is  rapidly  actjuirhig  possessions  in 
are  wixsionarUn,  ought  so  to  live  for  the  sake  of  sav*  quarters  of  theglobt^  which  twenty-tive years  agto  were 
ing  cost,  is  a  cheap  effrontery  worthy  only  of  ridi-  ,  not  known  to  geography,  or  were,  at  least,  not  con- 
cule.  It  Is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  valor  indicated  sldere<l  accessible  to  conmierclal  enterprise.  Whether 
by  the  response  said  to  have  once  l)een  made  to  a  '  dreams  of  colonial  empire  will  Ix?  realizetl,  or  whether 
call  for  service  involving  some  <langer :  "  Here  am  I ;    Euroi>ean  countries  will  gain  any  genuine  strength 

by  their  acquisitions,  is  a  question  that  is  premature 
as  yet  to  decide.    But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  predict 


^end  /«///<." — JILsjiionanj  Herald. 


Missionary  Policy. 

IT  should  be  made  clear  in  all  our  work  that  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  missionary  is  to  i)laut  Chri.s- 
tianity  ;  that  the  work  of  sustaining  and  extending 
it  after  it  has  been  lirmly  planted  must  be  relegated 
to  the  i>eoplc3  them.sclves  who  are  dinxtly  affected 
by  its  blessings, ^ud  whom  he  must  train  from  the 


that  millions  of  people  indigenous  to  these  newlj'ac- 
(luired  territories  will  be  profoundly  affectCMl  by  the 
influences  which  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
bv  the  inroads  of  civilization. 

The  present  time  is  none  too  soon  for  the  mifusion- 
ary  agencies  of  the  Church  to  prepare  to  act  vigor- 
ously. Vast  extents  of  country  will  soon  be  policed 
and  administered.    Missionaries  will  find  a  kind  of 


start  with  the  exj>ectation  of  their  assuming  this  protection  that  has  never  been  enjoyed  before.  It  is 
responsibility.  Mission  boards  cannot  be  expected  .  not  likely  that  we  can  afford  to  accept  as  probable 
to  perpetually  sustain  native  Churches;  that  task  what  history  has  taught  us  in  regard  to  the  time  re- 
devolves  upon  the  native  Church  in  each  land.  Be-  quired  to  civilize  barbarous  peoples.  The  missioii- 
ginning  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there  fol-  i  aries  of  the  Western  Church  did  the  most  noble,  the 
lows  the  planting  of  the  church,  but  so  planting  it  '  most  effective  work,  among  the  Germanic  nations; 
that  the  thought  of  becoming  itself  a  witnessing  but  the  present  age  demands  not  only  their  enthusl- 
church— a  center  of  light  and  spiritual  power,  un-  asm,  but  a  kind  of  organization  which  was  unknown 
der  God  the  direct  "agency  of  salvation  for  its  sur-  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
rounding  people — should  always  be  dominant.  i     Mr.  Gladstone  on  being  asked  his  opinion  on  the 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  however  much  '  prospects  of  this  age  did  not  take  a  sanguine  view 


missionary  boards  may  do,  those  vast  Eastern  lands 
now  under  the  thrall  of  heathenism  are  to  be  evan- 
gelized and  Christianized,  not  by  missions,  but  by 
the  churches,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  '*when 
these  churches  shall  have  been  securely  planted  by 
missionaries."  In  this  light  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary at  any  given  point  should  be  considered  as 
temp<jrary ;  it  may  indeed  outlast  his  life,  still  it  is 
destined,  with  God's  blessing,  to  have  an  end. 
When  the  churches  shall  have  reached  a  certain 
point  the  missionary  may  expect  to  move  forwar<l. 
Of  course  the  great  point   is  to  know  when  the 


of  the  future.  Significantly  enough,  he  avoided  the 
buglxars  of  the  conservative  citizen  and  Church- 
man :  *'  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  either  democracy 
or  science  as  the  love  of  money.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  growing  evil.'-  These  words  were  spoken  no 
doubt  as  pointing  out  the  damaging  effect  of  love  of 
money  on  political  life. 

But  this  element  in  national  character  will  deal  as 
serious  a  blow  to  Church  life  as  it  will  to  our  best 
secular  interests.  The  kind  of  selfish  exclusiveness 
and  indifference  which  characterizes  the  wealthy 
classes  in  their  relation  to  government  is  imprinting 


time  shall  have  come  to  lay  this  responsibility  on  itself  on  the  Church.  Parochial  organization  is  as 
the  native  Church.  It  will  vary  in  different  lands,  perfectly  developed  as  business  organization.  The 
and  with  the  varjing  social  and  industrial  conditions  parish  church  is  become  a  counterpart  of  the  homes 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  labor,  but  it  should  \  of  those  who  make  it  up— taste,  luxury,  and  refine- 
be  nuule  unmistakably  clear  that  such  a  time  must '  ment  within,  but  not  generous  impulses  to  recognize 
come ;  for  it  will  rea<llly  be  seen,  if  this  central  aim  the  wider  duties  rmtside.  Weakness  in  missions  is 
is  kept  steadily  in  view%  how  it  will  color  the  instruc-  the  outcome  of  these  defects.  Unless  this  antichris- 
tion  given  by  the  missionary,  how  vitally  it  will  af-  tian  current  is  restrained,  not  only  will  the  present 
feet  his  methods  of  work,  and  greatly  hasten  the  '  opi)ortunity  for  missionary  extension  be  lost  Irre- 
time  when  the  native  Church  can  be  thrown  upon  its  trievably,  but  we  shall  fix  permanently  a  character 
resources,  leaving  the  missionary  free  to  penetrate  on  the  Church  which  no  amount  of  mere  parochial 
the  regions  beyond.  and  diocesan  energy  will  ever  remove.— TA^  Church^ 

Were  this  ideal  kept  predominant,  possibly  mis- :  man. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


SYSTEMATIC  AND  SPECIAL   GIVING. 


Br  KEV.  KDOAB 
Presldeut  of  lUlnols 
'THE   Parent  Missionary  Society  needs  a 
^     constant  and  constantly  increasinft  in- 
come, wliicti  Btiall  be  ttie  result  ot  systei 


atlo     giving, 


every  body, 
torthlsSoclety.iathe  end  toward  which  every 
Methodist  preacher  should  steadfastly  and 
yntlrlngly  aim. 

The  pastor  is  the  man  to  see  to  it,  that  In 
some  way,  through  the  annual  collection,  or 
the  Epworth  League,  or  the  Sunday  school, 
or  in  some  other  way,  everyone  be  asked 
and  urged  to  contribute  something  for  this 
Society,  or  course,  not  everyone  will  at 
once  respond ;  not  everyone  will  ever  re- 
spond. Perfection  cannot  be  expected.  But 
persistent  and  united  endeavor  toward  this 
end  would,  we  believe,  produce  the  best  re- 
sults attainable. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  more  fully 
than  we  have  space  every  spcciflcatioD  con- 
tained in  the  above  statement.  We  should 
give  synteinatirnlhj,  for  what  Is  thus  done 
becomes  habitual  and  easy.  We  adjust  our- 
selves to  it  and  It  is  soon  missed  if  omitted. 
Besides,  the  expenses  of  the  Society  are  sys- 
tematic, and  only  such  givlngcan  be  BUie  to 
meet  them. 


M.  BICtTH,  D.D., 
Weskyan  University. 

We  Bhoul^BivBtTom  intelligent  conviction, 
as  a  matter  of  principle ;  for  only  auch  giv- 
ing will  be  systematic  as  is  worthy  of  us.  If 
we  rely  upon  impulse,  emotion,' feeling;  if 
we  are  not  to  give  unless  we  are  "  free  to  it," 
the  Society  will  have  no  reliable  income. 

We  should  try  to  reach  everybodij,  because 
the  obligation  Is  upon  everybody,  and  the 
help  of  everybody  is  needed.  We  should 
give  to  the  Parent  Board,  because  this  Is 
our  only  general  society.  It  alone  covers  the 
entire  field,  homo  and  foreign. 

If  we  change  often  the  direction  of  our 
gifts,  now  giving  to  this  and  now  to  that,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  cause  embarrassment  and 
loss.  Missions  cannot  be  founded  and 
abandoned,  enlarged  and  restricted,  every 
time  we  may  happen  to  change  our  minds. 
If  some  other  society  or  cause  appeals  to  us, 
let  us  respond  if  wo  can,  but  not  by  reducing 
our  contributions  to  this  Society. 

Let  us  by  all  means  contribute  toward  the 
payment  of  that  "  debt "  which  has  so  long 
hung  over  the  Society  like  a  pall,  but  let  ua 
not  do  it  by  cutting  down  our  regular  offer- 
ing; for  that  would  merely  pay  one  debt  by 
creating  another  equally  bad. 

But  special  giving  is  as  much  our  duty  as 
systematic  giving.  Emergencies  are  In  the 
order  of  divine  providence,  and  we  ought  to 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to 
them.  Many  of  these  special  appeals  have  over 
systematic  giving  all  the  advantage  of  the 
concrete  over  the  abstract,  or  of  the  singular 
over  the  general.  They  bring  us  often  into 
immediate  relations  with  the  objects  of  our 
charity. 

The  support  of  an  orphan  or  a  Bible  reader, 
the  building  of  a  chapel  or  a  theological 
school,  the  maintenance  of  a  bed  in  a  hos- 
pital—such cases  appeal  to  us  in  a  definite 
and  most  effectual  way,  and  there  Is  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  responding  to  them.  They 
serve  an  important  purpose  in  keeping  the 
Church  in  tou<di  with  suffering  humanity. 
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Let,  then,  our  missionaries  present  their 
special  eases  and  urge  them  with  all  their 
eloquence  and  ingenuity;  but  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  to  tres- 


is fundamental,  and  nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  it;  special  ^ving 
is  important  and  sometimes  indispen- 
sable;  but   it   should  always  be  made  to 


pass  upon  the  regular  collections.    System-  help,   and   never   to    hinder,    the    regular 
atic  giving,  to  insure  a  constant  income,  i  work. 


REPORT   OF   PEKING   UNIVERSITY. 

BY  REV.  H.   H.   LOWRY,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

TIME  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  The  present  senior  class  is  onlj"  the  sixth 

development  of  an  educational  institu-  that  has  completed  .our  courses   of  study 

tion,  as  it  is  in  the  growth  of  nations  or  in  since  the  university  was  organized, 

the  building  of  character.  Sometimes  by  the  Only  sixteen  young  men  hold  our  diplomas, 

receipt  of  a  large  endowment  a  college  or  and  the  large    majority  of  these  by  their 

university  may  suddenly  rise  into  promi-  work   since    graduation  have  given    goo«] 

nence,  fully  equipped  with  buildings,  appa-  promise  of  usefulness,  and  have  shown  fuU 

ratus,  libraries,and  laboratories,aU  complete  '  appreciation  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyjed 

for  carrying  on  its  work.  But  even  then  only  in  the  university.    Our  present  graduating 

the  foundation  has  been  laid  upon  which  the  class  is  the  largest  in  our  history.     Twelve 

real  building  is  to  rise  during  future  years,  young  men,  equally  divided  between    the 

The  Peking  University  only  claims  to  be  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of 

preparing  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  Medicine,  have  passed  their  final  examine- 

a  noble  structure,  which,  with  increasing  tions  and  are  recommended  for  the  appropri- 

confidence,  we  believe  will  bless  many  gen-  ate  degrees. 

erations  throughout  the  future  of  tliis  great  The  total  enrollment  of  students  during 
nation.  Wo  are  glad  that  a  beginning  has  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
been  made  that  is  full  of  encouragement,  which  is  the  largest  number  we  have  ever 
It  seems  providential  that  just  as  the  pro-  had.  Owing  to  the  diminished  appropria- 
gressivo  young  men  of  China  are  urging  tions  from  the  Missionary  Society  and  to 
upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  the  fact  that  we  overran  our  allowance  by 
adopting  the  improved  and  scientific  two  hundred  taels  last  year,  which  amount 
methods  of  Western  education  that  colleges  had  to  be  taken  out  of  this  year's  funds,  we 
are  being  established  in  various  provinces,  have  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  this 
making  accessible  the  treasures  of  Western  increased  demand  upon  our  resources.  We 
thought  and  civilization.  have  received  several  n<*\v  annual  scholar- 
While  we  may  not  bo  able  to  report  either  ships  which  have  helped  us  greatly.  The 
a  large  number  of  students  or  elaborate  method  adopted  of  requiring  the  special 
equipment,  we  can  chronicle  sufficient  prog-  students  to  pay  in  advance  has  been  also  a 
ress  to  justify  the' conclusion  that  the  uni-  I'elief,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  anxiety 
versity  is  being  built  on  a  solid  foundation,  about  the  future. 

and  to  confirm  the  hope  that  it  will  occupy  We  are  pleased  to  report  forty-two  pupils 

a  permanent  an<l  increasing  influence  in  the  in  the  preparatory  department,  the  lar^st 

highest  development  of  China.    It  is  an  un-  number  ever  enrolled,  more  than  half  this 

changeable  conviction  with  us  that  no  true  having    entered    during    the    year.      This 

or  permanent   progress  can  come  to  this  promising  class  has  been  largely  recruited 

nation  without  a  moral  regeneration  that  from  the  intermediate  school  in  Tientsin. 

will  inspire  oflQcials  and  people  with  enlarged  This  school  has  been  under  the  management 

principles  of  integrity,  honesty,  and  ]>atriot-  of  Rev.  F.  Brown,  through  whose  enthusiasm 

ism.    It  is  tbe  aim  of  those  who  are  working  and  energetic  efforts  plans  are  being  formed 

on  the  foundation  of  this  institution  that  for  a  very  considerable  enlargement  in  the 

the  Peking  University  may  become  a  factor  immediate  future,  and  mainly  with  funds 

in  accomplishing  these   desirable   results,  raised  on  the  field  without  application  for 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  attained,  but  we  extra  support  from  the  Society.    We  regret 

are  pressing  toward  the  mark  of  this  high  very  much  that  because  of  lack  of  funds  the 

calling.  school  in  Shantung,  from  which  we   have 
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received  so  many  promising  students,  had  to 
be  temporarily  closed. 

The  College  of  Medicine  has  also  enrolled 
its  largest  number  of  students  during  the 
year.  When  this  department  was  organissed 
the  curriculum  provided  for  only  three  years* 
study,  but  two  years  ago  it  was  extended  to 
a  four  years'  course.  As  mentioned  above, 
six  young  men  have  passed  their  final  ex- 
aminations in  the  studies  required  of  them 
at  the  time  of  their  matriculation,  and  will 
therefore  be  entitled  to  graduation.  In 
future  only  those  who  complete  the  longer 
course  will  be  recommended  for  degrees. 

The  young  men  of  the  present  class  have 
shown  an  aptitude  for  scientific  study  and 
have  applied  themselves  faithfully  and  ear- 
nestly. They  go  forth  with  a  good  founda- 
tion for  future  practical  work.  Arrange- 
ments also  have  been  made  to  have  the 
college  year  conform  to  the  Chinese  year, 
and  a  new  class  in  medicine  of  four  have 
completed  one  semester  of  their  first  year. 

In  the  College  of  Theology  a  class  of  four- 
teen young  men  have  been  pursuing  their 
studies  since  the  first  of  December.  Their 
support  has  been  mainly  provided  for  by  a 
benevolent  friend  in  the  United  States,  who 
has  long  bc(»n  noted  for  his  benefactions  to 
Christian  work  in  China. 

The  industrial  department  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  good  results.  Three  young 
men,  who  had  spent  several  years  with  us, 
and  having  learned  a  trade  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  them  without  the 
assistance  here  given,  have  secured  lucra- 
tive, appointments.  "Wo  have  not  been  able 
to  increase  the  plant  of  the  University  Press, 
and  as  a  consequence  have  had  to  decline  a 
large  amount  of  work  that  has  been  offered, 
though  it  is  our  design  to  mainly  confine 
our  printing  to  schoolbooks  and  works  that 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  education.  The 
principal  work  issued  during  the  year  is  a 
Character  Study  in  mandarin  colloquial, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Goodrich.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  copies  were  printed,  and  we  be- 
lieve when  the  books  are  put  on  the  market 
the  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  the 
press  reimbursed  for  its  outlay.  It  may  also 
be  interesting  to  note  that  a  small  tract, 
written  by  Professor  Lu,  on  The  Influence  of 
ClirUtianity  on  National  Prosperity,  is  now 
in  the  press  and  half  the  edition  was  sold 
before  the  type  was  set  up.  A  new  Chinese 
catalogue  of  the  university  is  greatly 
needed,  and  we  hope  the  press  may  be  able 


during  the  coming  year  to  print  an  edi- 
tion. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  our  teach- 
ing force.  Soon  after  our  last  meeting  we 
received  the  not  unexpected  news  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Hattie  E.  Davis,  which  oc- 
curred at  Fenton,  Mich.,  22d  of  August, 
1897.  Miss  Katharine  Mullikin,  who  was 
appointed  for  one  year,  has  taught  three 
classes  in  English  and  one  class  in  political 
economy.  We  regret  that  her  services  with 
the  university  are  to  terminate  at  this  Com- 
mencement. Mrs.  M.  E.  Calhoun  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  matron,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  her  salary  she 
could  not  enter  upon  her  duties.  Part  of 
the  work  contemplated  in  this  appointment 
has  been  voluntarily  and  efficiently  done  by 
Mrs.  King.  I  trust  arrangements  may  be 
made  in  the  future  to  permanently  supply 
this  place. 

Our  buildings  have  been  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity  by  the  increased  number  of 
students,  and  some  of  the  rooms  have  been 
much  overcrowded. 

The  new  furnaces  placed  in  Durbin  Hall 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  building  was  erected  we  have 
been  enabled  to  heat  all  the  rooms.  Al- 
though we  were  unable  to  follow  entirely  the 
directions  for  the  piping,  many  of  the  rooms 
received  more  heat  than  was  needed  for 
sleeping  apartments,  and  it  is  proposed  for 
next  winter  only  to  use  two  of  the  four  fur- 
naces and  direct  the  heat  into  the  corridors 
and  the  laboratory. 

Some  of  the  plans  propose*d  a  year  ago 
looking  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  university  have  not  been  con- 
summated,though  not  abandoned.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  represent  the  project  of 
establishing  an  industrial  and  mechanical 
museum  in  connection  with  the  university 
prepared  a  letter,  which  was  forwarded  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  and  received  a  reply 
from  the  president,  Theodore  C.  Search.  I 
can  only  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  his 
letter.    He  says : 

"  Wo  are  not  in  a  positioij  as  yet  to  take 
any  definite  steps  toward  establishing  a 
sample  warehouse  in  any  part  of  China. 
Whatever  we  intend  to  do  in  this  direction 
is  necessarily  some  distance  in  the  future, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  work  we 
have  already  on  hand.  I  assure  you  that 
before  we  reach  any  definite  decision  we 
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shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ment you  have  advanced,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  attach  to  that  all  the  weight  which  your 
competent  judgment  merits." 

In  regard  to  securing  a  dental  surgeon  to 
open  a  dental  college,  the  plan  was  well  sup- 


ported by  the  amount  subscribed  as  retain- 
ing fees,  and  the  selection  of  the  doctor  has 
been  referred  to  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D., 
who  was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  understands  the 
situation. 


GOSPEL  MEETINGS  ON  THE  FOOCHOW  DISTRICT. 

BY  BEV.   O.   S.   MINER. 


SOME  days  previous  to  May  16  invitations 
were  issued  to  the  preiichers,  day  school 
teachers,  and  colporteurs  of  the  Foochow 
District,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  in- 
viting them  to  attend  the  four  days'  "  Gos- 
p)el  Meetings  '*  to  be  held  in  the  new  Tieng 
Ang  Dong  (Heavenly  Peace  Church).  Prep- 
arations for  their  entertainment  in  the  btise- 
ment  of  the  church  were  made,  and  all  who 
could  accepted  the  invitation. 

This  spring  and  summer  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  consequently  sickness  abounds, 
and  some  were  therefore  unable  to  attend. 
The  time  was  when  I  feared  the  prevalent 
diseases  of  China  (cholera,  leprosy,  small- 
pox, and  the  like),  but  in  the  mission  field 
one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  many  things. 
I  have  held  services  where  there  were  from 
one  to  seven  nicely  covered  with  the  "  heav- 
enly flower  "  (.smallpox).  The  only  reason  I 
can  give  for  our  being  able  to  live  and  work 
among  this  people  is  that  we  are  kept  by 
power  divine. 

The  meetings  opened  with  a  good  attend- 
ance and  a  lively  interest.  Special  effort 
was  made  during  the  meetings  to  have  all 
realize  Christ  as  a  vaoiepersonal  Saviour  than 
ever  before.  Four  Gospel  services  were  held 
each  day,  besides  Romanized  lesson.  Never 
before  did  our  preachers  and  teachers  take 
such  an  interest  in  learning  the  Romanized. 

The  average  literary  Chinaman  looks  with 
disdain  upon  anything  but  the  classical  char- 
acter, and  it  has  been  a  long  and  hard  fight 
to  get  them  to  take  up  another  style. 
Years  ago  the  Chinese  characters  were  rep- 
resented by  Roman  letters,  and  it  is  so  much 


easier  to  learn  to  read  thereby  that  a  person 
by  studying  diligently  for  six  months  can 
read  the  New  Testament,  while  to  read  it  as 
well  in  the  character  would  require  more 
than  three  years*  hard  study. 

We  have  Introduced  this  system  of  read- 
ing into  our  day  school  course  of  study,  and 
I  have  also  offered  special  inducement  to  my 
teachers  to  organize  Romanized  evening 
classes,  so  the  shop,  store,  and  farmer  boys 
may  learn  to  read  for  themselves.  By  this 
movement  within  the  next  two  years  I  ex- 
pect to  have  two  thousand  regular  sub- 
scribers to  the  Christian  Romanized  paper 
that  is  edited  by  Mrs.  George  Hubbard,  of 

\  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 

Only  a  small  percent  of  our  church  mem- 
bers are  able  to  read  the  Bible ;  of  the  women 
probably  not  five  in  a  hundred.  To.become 
what  the  Chinese  call  a  scholar  the  average 
pupil  must  cram  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
do  little  else  during  that  time.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Christians  in  China  will  never 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  character. 
They  are  too  poor  to  spend  the  time  to  learn. 
But  when  we  succeed  in  getting  this  system 
introduced  we  will  have  a  reading,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  strong.  Church. 

The  closing  service  was  a  telling  one. 
Pastor  Uong  gave  no  uncertain  sound  as  he 
enumerated  and  denounced  the  many  evils 

I  that  are  so  common  among  his  people.  The 
consequences  thereof  were  pressed  home  to 
the  hearts  of  his  congregation,  and  we  are  all 
confident  that  the  good  that  will  result  from 
the  meetings  will  be  known  only  in  eternity. 


THE  WORLD  NEED  OF  EVANGELISM. 

BY  REV.  J.   W.   SHENK,   D.D. 


THE  opportunities  of  Gospel  evangeliza- 
tion are  at  high  tide  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Spaniard 
had  planted  the  crucifix  and  convent  over  a 


large  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  spoils  of  Aztec  and  Inca  had  enriched 
the  national  treasury.  Mighty  fieets  plied 
a  growing  commerce  with  the  thriving  col- 
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onies.  Spain,  as  the  strongest  power  in  Eu- 
rope, had  an  opportunity  of  extending  her 
national  tongue  and  civiUzation  throughout 
the  earth. 

But  she  closed  her  providential  doors  by 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  every  center 
of  influence  and  at  every  outpost,  thus  per- 
secuting the  truth  and  shutting  out  the  light. 
In  the  home  land  alone  341,021  persons  died 
for  liberty,  and  of  them  31,912  martjTs  at  the 
stake  lit  the  fires  of  national  retribution. 
Instead  of  enlightening  and  blessing  the  na- 
tions Spain  dug  her  own  grave,  and  her  op- 
portunity appears  as  a  ghost  flitting  away  in 
a  receding  histor}'. 

The  nations  are  to  bo  redeemed,  emanci- 
pated from  ignorance,  error,  and  squalor, 
and  woithless  instruments  in  this  accom- 
plishment must  be  cast  asi<le.  Imperial 
Russia,  with  her  superb  militiirism,  is  awak- 
ening to  prophecy  of  her  domination.  But 
God's  method  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  his  Spirit.  Russian  aniiies  cannot 
cope  with  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  God  is  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  battalions  only  when  they  are  on 
his  side.  Sometimes  he  speaks  through 
cannon's  mouths,  but  it  is  only  that  ho  may 
gain  a  hearing  to  speak  his  infinite  love.  So 
great  is  the  need  of  the  widow  of  India,  of 
the  beggar  of  China,  the  Hottentot  of  Africa, 
and  the  cannibal  of  the  seas— i)oor  wretches 
in  the  depths  of  human  degradation  for 
whom  Christ  died — that  our  common  heav- 


enly Father  has  mightily  evolved  a  chosen 
people  to  reveal  himself  to  them  and  carry 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Our  nation  has  been  led  along^  a  sacred 
way  and  realized  in  a  superior  and  advan- 
cing ci\'ilization  the  highest  freedom  of  home 
life  and  virtue  of  individual  character,  that 
it  might  be  the  good  Samaritan  to  less  fav- 
ored peoples  and  give  them  the  blessing  of 
a  Christian  heritage.  The  whole  world  is 
one  family  to-day.  The  weak  must  be  sup- 
porte<l  by  the  strong.  Nations  are  becoming 
their  brother's  keepers.  Our  opportunity  is 
our  duty. 

Spain  is  a  homily  on  failure.  China  is  to 
be  tunied  about  from  her  ancestral  worship, 
not  merely  to  trafflc  with  the  Occident,  but 
to  arise  rehabilitated  above  her  superstitions 
and  tombs  until,  in  a  new  life,  she  can  sing, 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul."  India  is  to 
leave  her  transmigration  and  mysticism  be- 
hind and  respond  to  China,  "  In  the  Cross  of 
Christ  I  Glory."  Africa  is  to  forsake  her 
stocks  and  stones  and,  bom  again,  shout  to 
Asia,  "I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Ldveth." 
And  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  and 
islands  of  the  sea  are  to  creep  from  the 
shadows  of  the  monastery  dungeon,  where 
!  human  hopes  lie  buried,  and  echo  round  the 
world,  **  Salvation,  O  the  Joyful  Sound !  " 
Christ  is  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and,  as  our 
Elder  Brother,  alone  can  speak  the  dead  to 
life.  America's  opportunity  is  here.  Qird 
thyself,  O  Church,  God  commands  1 
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BY  BISHOP  J.    M. 

AN  impression  prevails  widely  in  both  j 
England  and  America  that  converts  in 
India  are  comparatively  few,  and  that  mis- 
sionaries are  for  the  most  pa  it  still  in  the 
position  of  the  disciples  in  their  long  night 
of  toil— laboring  hard,  but  catching  nothing. 
Thirty  or  fnrty  years  ago  this  illustration 
would  have  described  the  situation,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  applicable  to  the  ]>resent  day. 
The  mass  of  the  higher  classes,  both  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan,  still  hold  aloof  from  the 
missionary,  but  nut  at  all  so  universally  as 
in  former  years. 

A  marked  change,  however,  has  come  over 
large  sections  of  the  community  known  as 
the  "depressed classes/*  (embracing all  those 
low  castes  and  outcasts  who  are  found  below  ; 
the  line  of  social  respectability.    These  num- ' 
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ber  about  fifty  millions,  and  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  India.  The  Hindu  social  system  is 
so  construct^Kl  that  the  presence  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  these*  people  is  a  necessity  to 
eveiy  village,  and  hence  they  may  be  looked 
for  wherever  the  missionary  goes.  During 
the  past  tiMi  years 

An  Interest  in  Christianity 

has  in  some  way  been  awakened  among 
these  people ;  and  eyidences  of  this  have  ap- 
peared in  so  many  different  places,  many  of 
them  widely  separated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  it  except  by  attributing  it  to  the 
workings  of  God's  Spirit  and  ]>rovidenee. 

My  own  attention  ^vas  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  since 
carefully  noted  every  token  of  an  awakening 
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interest  in  Christianity  among  these  people  as  their  Saviour.  We  explained  baptism  as 
in  different  parts  of  India.  The  depressed  a  sign  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
classes  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  castes  taught  the  converts  to  look  forward  to  this 
of  their  own  precisely  as  their  higher  caste  ,  baptism  which  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  to 
neighbors,  but  their  interest  in  Christianity  '  give  to  those  whowould  believe  and  obey  him. 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  these  sections.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  converts  had 
Thousands  of  the  sweepers,  that  is,  village  \  professed  a  change  of  heart  before  baptism, 
scavengers,  have  become  Christians  during ;  but  much  more  commonly  it  was  otherwise, 
the  past  ten  years.  Other  thousands  from  ;  We  tried  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  New 
among  the  Chumars,  Churars,  and  other  Testament  by  baptizing  on  the  spot  all  who 
communities  have  done  likewise.    In  south-  ■  professed  to  believe. 

ern  India  corresponding  classes,  but  bearing  As  to  the  result  of  this  policy,  I  wish,  first 
diflferent  names,  are  awakening  to  a  new  in-  of  all,  to  say  in  all  frankness  that  in  not  a  few 
terest  in  religious  matters,  and  especially  in  instances  we  have  met  with  humiliating  fail- 
the  Christian  religion.  ure.    In  some  cases  a  hundred  or  more  have 

It  is  aflQrmed  by  many  that  this  interest  is  been  known  to 
chiefiy  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  worldly  ad-  Deny  Their  Baptism 

vantages  which  these  poor  people  begin  to ;  ^^j^^  ^  ^^^j^  \^  receivingit.  In  othercases 
sec  are  connected  with  Chnstianity.  There  ^^^^  ^^^  unworthy  native  preachers  have 
may  be  and  probably  is,  a  measure  of  truth  ^  b  ^j^ed  large  numbers  without  proper  scru- 
in  this  but  If  so  I  can  see  nothing  alarming  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  afterward  failed  to  make  any 
m  the  fact.  The  Christian  religion  certainly  adequate  provision  for  their  instruction, 
holds  out  a  promise  both  for  the  Uf e  that  now  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  j^.,^^^  ^ave  caused  us  intense 
IS  and  for  that  which  is  to  come,  and  the  ^^j  ^^^  mortification,  and  yet  after  eight 
sooner  that  all  men  everywhere  perceive  this  ^^^^j  experience  in  thiswprk  I  do  nothes- 
fact  the  better.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  to  .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  been.  If 
which  I  call  attention,  that  tens  of  thousands  ^^^  satisfactory,  yet  the  best  that  I  have 
of  poor  people  can  be  found  in  India  to-day .  ^^^^^  j^  j^^.^     j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^3^  „  j^ ^j^  ^ 

who  are  willing  to  ^^^^  ^  be  Christianized,  we  must  all  make  up 

Embrace  the  Chbistias  Relioiok  ^""^  ™*"*'^  that  sooner  or  later  the  people  will 

-      -       .       -      ,  be  around  us  by  the  ten  thousand  askmg  us 

if  teachers  can  bo  found  who,  m  the  Ian-  to  show  them  how  to  begin  the  Christian  life, 

guage    of   the    inquirers    themselves,    can  when  that  day  comes,  in  spite  of  all  our  best 

"show  them  how  to  be  Christians.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^         ^.^^    ^  ^^^^^ 

Thoughtful  missionanes  are  exceedmgly  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
perplexed  to  know  what  course  to  pursue  in 

the  face  of  a  movement  of  this  kind.    Many  Ii>eas  of  Christian  Propriety 

hold  aloof  waiting  to  see  whereunto  it  will  in  general,  and  of  the  observance  of  Christian 
grow,  or  perhaps  hoping  that  it  will  assume  worship  especially.  But  is  it  not  better  that 
a  more  decidedly  spiritual  phase.  Others  such  things  should  happen  than  that  thou- 
think  their  call  lies  in  the  direction  of  other  sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  simple,  trust- 
departments  of  the  great  missionary  work,  ful  souls  should  be  turned  away  merely 
while  a  few  have  deliberately  taken  up  the  because  we  are  not  able  to  introduce  con- 
work  which  God  seems  to  be  placing  before  ventional  Christianity  among  them,  as  it 
them ,  and  are  struggling  to  do  the  best  they  chances  to  exist  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth 
can,  trusting  that  more  light  will  be  given  to  centur}'  ? 
tliem  as  time  goes  b}'.  While  I  frankly  admit  our  many  failures. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  Mis-  I  wish  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  the  best 
sion  with  which  I  chance  to  be  connected,  I  work  I  have  seen  during  thirty-eight  years 
would  say  that  we  were  led  some  years  ago  to  of  missionary  service  has  been  in  connection 
receive  all  who  came  to  us  professing  a  wish  with  these  "  hasty  baptisms."  We  hold  many 
to  become  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  said  revival  meetings  among  these  converts,  and 
nothing  about  employment,  but  let  the  sea V-  at  these  meetings  the  uppermost  question 
enger  remain  at  the  work  at  which  we  found  ,  always  is,  "Have  you  received  the  Holy 
him.  We  adopted  the  rule  of  baptizing  all  Spirit  since  you  were  baptized  ?  "  I  have 
who  gavo  up  their  idol  worship,  avowed  their  often  seen  scores  and  hundreds  on  their 
faith  in  God,  and  professed  to  accept  Christ  knees  praying  earnestly  for  the  witness  of 
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the  Spirit,  and  I  can  recall  one  day  in  which  takes,  and  have  no  idea  that  in  the  f  utaie 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  professed  these  will  be  repeated  on  the  same  scale  as 
to  have  received  the  Spirit's  gift  If  it  be  in  the  past.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
said  that  many  hundreds  have  denied  the ;  ascertain,  in  not  a  single  instance  in  which 
faith  which  they  so  imperfeotly  professed,  proper  instruction  was  given  after  baptism 
it  ought  to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  have  these  converts  disappointed  ns.  The 
very  many  hundreds  more  have  gone  for-  failures  and  defections  have  invariably  been 
ward  from  the  day  of  their  baptism  seeking  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  baptized  and 

then  left  without  the  instruction  which  our 


a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  finding 

the  Spirit  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  seek. 

In  addition  to  this  I  need  hardly  say  that 

we  have  learned  by  our  failures  and  mis- 


Saviour  directed  should  always  be  ^ven. 
Christian  baptism  without  subsequent  teach- 
ing is  unseriptural. — Tfie  Christian, 


OTHER  FAITHS  THAX  OURS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  F.   OLDHAM,   D.D. 

THE  "proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  wealth  of  imaginative  India,  the  wisdom  of 

All  religion  lies  at  the  base  in  man,  disciplined  China,  the  musings  of  the  desert 

hence,  if  we  would  know  any  "  man  "  we  dwellers  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  garnered  les- 

must  know  bis  religious  tliinking.  Two  rea-  sons  of  the  older  civilizations  are  laid  at  our 

sons  have  oixTated  against  our  thus  study-  feet.    The  excuse  of  obscurity  and  difficulty 

ing  the  great    races    that    live  outside  of  is  no  longer  available.    The  i)eoples,    too, 

Christendoiii.    1.  The  non-Christian  peoples  of  the  farthest  land  are  now  constantly  in 

are  remote,  and  their  literature  has  not  till  our  midst;  one  need  not  leave  his  native 

lately  been  accessible  to  any   but   a    few  shores    to    meet    thoughtful    and    devout 

oriental  scholars.     Only  a  select   number  Hindus,  Parsis  who  talk  to  us  of  Zoroas- 

were  able  to  read  the  Yedas,  the  scriptures  ter,  dervishes  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 

of  Hinduism,  in  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  ob-  and  religionists  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
scure  philosophy  of  the  later  Upanishads       Tlio  other  reason,  the  second  reason,  has 

was  still  more  obscured  by  the  language  in  been  less  worthy  of  us.  We  have  too  largely- 

which  they  are  written.    In  the  remote  and  assumed  that  Christianity  alone  was  worthy 

difficult  Pali  were  hid  for  the  most  part  tlie  any  attention  as  a  religion;  all  other  i«li- 

treasures  of    Buddha ;    the   Suras   of    the  gions  have  becm  either  ignored  as  unworthy 

Koran  were  found  only  in  Arabic,  while  the  our  attention,  or  still  more  summarily  have 

wisdom  of  Laotso  and  Confucius  was  liter-  been  brushed  aside  as  begotten  of  the  devil. 

ally  entoml^ed  in    the    almost   impossible  Wo  have  failed  to  understand  that  no  reli- 

Chinese.    Of  the    older   faiths  of  Assyria,  gion  has  obtained  among  men  that  has  not 

Chaldea,  and  Egj'pt,  the  records  were  few,  served  a  definite  puqKise  in  the  history  of 

and  were  for  the  most  part  unreadable.  But  that  section  of  the  race.  Each  makes  a  page 

these  difficulties  and  estrangements  are  fast  of  progress  in  the  land  of  its  birth;  each 

passing  away.  The  sacred  books  of  the  East  has  a  calendar  crowded  with  the  names  of 

are  now  accessible  in  English  translations,  its  saints  and  its  martyrs;  yet,  in  spite  of 

and  the  j)rofoiind  scholarship  and  unremit-  this,  wo  arc  open  to  the  terrible  indictment 

tinglaV)ors  of  brilliant  orientals  have  cleared  of  Max  Muller :  **  Xo  judge  if  he  had  before 

the  paths  of  well-nigh  all  obstructions,  and  him  the  worst  criminal  would  treat  him  as 

we  may  read  in  our  own  tongue  the  flights  mosthistorians  and  theologians  have  treated 

of  the  early  Aryan  worsliii>ei's  of  India,  the  the  religions  of  the  world."    And  yet,  there 

terse  epigrams  and  analects  of  Confucius,  is  no  religion,  or  if  there  is  I  do  not  know 

the  mysteri«*3  of  the  Yedantic  philosophy,  it,  which  does  not  say,   *'  Do  good ;  avoid 

the  rhapsodies  of  Mohammed,  and  the  hu-  evil.'*     All    the    faiths    hav<'    what    Rabbi 

mane  precepts  of  the  compassionate  Buddha.  Hillel  calls  the  quintessenee  of  religions. 

Alongside    of    these   distinctive    scriptures  "  Be  good,  my  boy."    If  you  will  add,  "for 

there  has  also  been  made  available  for  the  God's  sake,"  you  will  liavt*  the  complement 

English  reader  a  vast  field  of  correlated  re-  which  is  necessary  to  the  filling  out  of  the 

ligious  literature ;  noble  poems  and  learned  whole  religious  idea.    The  pursuit  of  even 

philosophies  are  now   proffered   us.     The  the  most  defective  of  the  religions  has  at 
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least  kept  alive  the  religious  faculty,  and '  equally  legitimate  products  of  faith  in  the 
cultivated  in  man  that  sense  of  dependence  i  unseen.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember 
upon  a  power  without,  which  is  the  base  of  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  narrowness  to  assert 
all  religious  life.  Some  measure  of  divine  that  Christianity  is  distinctive  in  that  it 
illumination  is  found  in  all  the  faiths ; .  has  its  root  not  only  in  the  spiritual  nature 
some  portion  of  inspiration  from  Him  who  is  of  man,  but  in  a  special  revelation  from  God, 
the  "  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  not  shared  by 
comes  into  the  world."  This  second  objec-  any  religion.  This  we  should  endeavor  to 
tion  is  also  fast  passing  away.  Life  grows  do  not  by  taking  up  a  Pharisaical  atti- 
more  humane,  and  as  men  know  each  other  tude  toward  other  religions,  but  by  insti- 
better  and  trust  each  other  more  the  belief !  tuting  a  thorough  and  impartial  examina- 
grows  that  neither  any  man  nor  any  system  I  tion  and  comparison  of  them  all.  Such  a 
of  religious  belief  which  has  obtained  wide  '  course  cannot  but  be  invigorating,  at  the 
credence  amongst  men  is  altogether  evil,  same  time  that  it  will  tend  to  enlarge  our 
We  have  quicker  eyes  to  see  the  divinity .  horizon,  and  while  it  will  give  keener  ap- 
that  is  in  man  and  the  measure  of  the' preciation  of  the  high  thinking  that  has 
divinity  in  all  religions  than  ever  before,  been  done  by  other  races  in  other  lands,  will 
Large  proof  of  this  was  given  by  that  unique  give  us  more  intelligent  basis  for  devotion 
movement  of  this  decade — "  The  Parliament  to  our  own  faith. 

of  Religions  **  at  Chicago.  It  may  be  broadly  said  that  no  man  can 

From  the  passing  away  of  these  two  ob-  know  tlie  excellencies  of  the  Christian  faith 
Jectious  there  has  come  a  very  marked  inter-  without  knowing  them  in  comparison  with 
est  in  the  study  of  the  various  faiths  of  the  the  teachings  of  other  faiths.  No  man  can 
world,  and  in  order  to  learn  both  their  excel-  rip^htly  esteem  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  \ 
lencies  and  their  defects,  Christian  thinkers,  Jesus  Christ  if  he  has  not  studied  him  in 
who  recognize  the  revelation  of  God  in  comparison  with  the  other  great  teachers  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  being  the  standard  by  the  race.  When  it  is  ^een  that  in  their 
which  all  religious  truth  is  to  be  measured,  strongest  points  he  is  stronger  than  any,  in 
have  begun  to  formulate  a  science  of  com-  the  altitudes  of  his  doctrine  he  exceeds  the 
parative  religion.  Alongside  of  the  perfect  highest  heights  attained  by  all  the  teachers 
revelation  we  lay  down  the  partially  true  in  all  ages  of  all  lands,  then  more  intelli- 
and  partially  false  systems  that  have  gently  will  the  preacher  be  able  to  declare 
swayed  men's  thinking  and  conduct,  and  Jesus  the  "  fairest  among  ten  thousand,  the 
while  frankly  conceding  their  worth,  with  altogether  lovely,"  and  when  from  timo  to 
equal  candor  point  out  the  measure  of  their  time  garbled  quotations  are  made  by  the 
departure  from  the  whole  truth  of  God.  The^  partially  read,  when  called  upon  to  meet  the 
object  of  this  comparison  is  not  to  disparage  half  knowledge  which  quotes  from  the  sub- 
any  religion,  but  to  discover  its  points  of  limest  hymns  of  India,  the  ethics  of  China, 
agreement  with  Christianity,  and  to  find  a  or  the  mysteries  of  Egypt,  he  will  be  able  to 
common  need  which  the  revelation  of  Jesus  more  than  hold  his  own  in  the  defense  of  the 
is  waiting  to  supply.  On  the  other  hand  the  faith,  and,  acknowledging  the  excellencies 
right  study  of  comparative  religion  will  seek ,  that  exist  in  all  these  systems,  will  still  easily 
to  set  aside  any  hasty  generalization  which  defend  the  higher  flights  and  ranges  of  that 
would  confound  Christianity  with  all  other  which  is  the  fullness  of  all  truth — the  religion 
religions    on    the    ground    of   their   being  of  Jesus  Christ. — Central  CliriHtian  Advocate, 


"I  DONT  BELIEVE  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS." 

PERHAPS  you  don't;  and  very  frankly,  ous  response  to  the  claims  of  the  "infidel," 
too,  admit  it.  It  may  even  be  that  you  i  we  would  very  affectionately  and  seriously 
think  yourself  justified  with  an  unanswer- '  remind  you  that  your  apathy  toward  the 
able  argument,  **  Charity  begins  at  home,"  needs  of  "  the  regions  beyond "  must  be 
and  thus  that  our  "home  mission  work"  wrong,  as  it  puts  you  into  touch  with  " ob- 
should  preempt  your-  sympathetic  thought  jectionable  company."  For  one— 
and  financial  support.  With  no  disposition  1.  Satan  "doesn't  believe  in  Foreign  Mis- 
whatever  to  discourage  a  hearty  and  gener-' sions."    Not  he!    For  he  knows  full  well 
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that,  without  Foreign  Missions,  the  unnum- 1  and  enjoy  their  religion,  love  the  brother- 
bered  millions  of  heathen  souls  must  die  in  ,  hood,  are  open-handed  in  responding  to 
their  sins  and  forever  perish.  Satan  knows  |  many  calls  upon  a  benevolent  nature  and 
what  is  the  essential  condition  of  salvation. ;  liberal  pocket,  and  readily  and  loyaUy  sup- 
•*  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  i  port  the  activities  of  the  local  church  work. 
Lord  shall  be  saved."  But,  "How  then  Carelessly,  however,  they  have  failed  to  in- 
shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  form  themselves  of  the  personal  part  of  the 
not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  great  commission  to  **Gk)  ye  into  all  the 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  erea- 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  ture."  They  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?  "  the  words  of  the  Master  present  no  question 
Satan  believes  in  a  soul  lost,  not  a  soul  for  debate,  but  a  command  to  obey,  const!- 
saved;  and  he  it  is  who  suggests  to  our 
minds  sjxjcious  objections  against  a  loving 
response  to  the  pathetic  call,  "Come  over 
and  help  us ! " 

2.  Antagonists  of  the  Gospel  "don't  be- 
lieve in  Foreign  Missions."    Some  of  these 


tuting  "  the  marching  orders  of  the  Church." 
The  careless  Christian  would  no  lon^r  be 
such  were  he  seriously  to  ask  himself,  "Is 
the  Gospel  the  'pearl  of  great  price,' the 
'one  thing  needful'  to  me?  Is  the  Liord 
Jesus  Christ  *  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life ' 
are  apologists  for  all  kinds  of  religions,  for  my  salvation?  Then  must  he  be  all  this 
Their  sliibboleth  is,  *'Pay  your  money  and  to  every  other  poor,  sin-stained,  lost  soul." 
take  your  choice  of  the  religion  which  best '  "  Freely  thou  hast  received,  freely  give." 
strikes  your  fancy."  These  are  they  who ,  5.  Stingy  Christians  "don't  believe  in 
elaborate  beautiful  and  poetic  eulogiums  on  I  Foreign  Missions."  It's  the  argument  of 
"  The  Light  of  Asia,"  while  hostile  in  mind  the  puree  strings  with  these  "  covetous  men, 
and  averse  in  heart  to  "The  Light  of  the  who  are  idolaters."  They  may  be  conspic- 
World."  Foreign  ^lissions,  they  would  make  uous  in  public  and  unctuous  in  praying  for 
it  appear,  are  as  serviceable  for  the  heathen  the  speedy  and  world-wide  extension  of  the 
as  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle ; "  for  why  .  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  in  rapturous  song 
offer  them  something  no  whit  better  than   declare: 

what  they  already  have?  Do  you  agree  with  "  Love  so  amazini?,  so  divine, 

them  as  they  chorus,  "  We  don't  believe  in  Demands  my  life,  my  soul,  my  all." 

Foreign  Missions?  "  '  Yet  all  "  sounding  brass,  a  tinkling  cymbal," 

3.  Worldly-minded  professors  "don't  be-  of  empty  breath  and  barren  fervor,  with  no 
lieve  in  Foreign  Missions."  All  they  practi-  musical  rustle  of  bank  note  and  ring  of 
cally  do  believe  in  is  expressed  in  the  popu-   precious  coin. 

lar  creed,  "Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  ^  More  need  hardly  be  said.  I  think  you 
"Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 'will  agree  that  n(^t  to  believe  in  Foreign 
God,"  what  heart  have  they  to  "rescue  the  Missions  puts  us  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
perishing,"  as  their  activities  are  lilled  up  in  question.  Let  us,  then,  in  prayer  and  gift 
"the  lust  of  the  flesh,  tlie  lust  of  the  eyes,  join  ccnisecrated  interest  in  this  great  cause 
and  the  pride  of  life?"  With  no  serious  with  Him  who  shook  from  his  blessed  feet 
thought  for  self,  and  no  affectionate  concern  the  dust  of  the  city  of  pearl  and  of  gold  to 
for  those  who  have  never  heard  "the  old,  bring  the  "  wonderful  words  of  life  "  to  every 
old  story,"  "how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  creature  under  lu^aven.  If  love  glows  in  the 
in  their  hearts?  "  ,  heart  for  Christ,  then  must  it  burn  for  those 

4.  Thoughtless  Christians  "  don't  believe  '  for  whom  lie  came  to  die ;  even  though  across 
in  Foreign  Missions."  These  may  really  be  the  waters  they  may  be.— i?^'r.  M.  B,  Lamb- 
warm-heaited  Christians,   who  both  value  .  duty  in  Herald  and  Fresbyter, 
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BY   AM<^RY  H.    BKA.DFOED,  D.D. 
[An  address  delivered  before  the  ministers  of  Chicago  at  the  Chicago  University.] 

CURREXT  disturbanees  in  the  sphere  of  i  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  their  adherents 
theology  afford  missionarj'  workers  no  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  eonseeration  are 
ground  for  diseouragement.  The  old  the-  seeking  its  advaneement.  This  is  preemi- 
ology  and  the  new  alike  and  equally  believe  nently  a  missionary  period,  and  yet  no  one 
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who  has  studied  current  thought  and  life 
can  have  failed  to  see  that  a  crisis  in  our 
missionary  affairs  is  fast  approaching. 


Another  reason  for  lack  of  interest  in  for- 
eign missions  is  the  pressure  of  work  at 
home.    This  has  multiplied  immensely  dur- 


At  home  there  is  a  widespread  skepticism  ing  the  last  few  years.  Colleges,  hospitals, 
as  to  the  value  of  foreign  missions.  This  is  j  asylums.  Christian  associations,  social  set- 
more  general  than  at  any  time  since  the  tlements,  schools,  individual  churches,  are 
missionary  movement  began.  It  is  mani- ;  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
fest  in  part  in  the  depleted  treasuries,  but  those  who  give  and  those  who  work,  with 
more  in  the  tone  in  which  this  subject  is  an  intensity  that  pushes  into  the  back- 
discussed  by  individuals,  and  in  the  way  it  ground  the  claims  of  those  who  are  farther 
is  treated  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In ,  away.  The  depletion  of  the  treasuries  of 
certain  quarters  the  conviction  is  growing '  the  Missionary  Society  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  Buddhism  is  best  for  Japan  and  Ceylon, :  more  due  to  the  multiplication  of  appeals 
Mohammedanism  for  Turkey,  and  the  teach- 1  than  to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
ings   of   Confucius   for   China.    Moreover, ;  people. 

there  are  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  a  Turning  from  home  to  the  foreign  field, 
large  number  who  not  only  speak  patroniz- '  the  outlook  is  different.  It  was  never  so  en- 
ingly  of  the  ethnic  faiths,  but  who  actually  couraging  as  to-day.  The  testimony  from 
avow  their  interest  and  even  belief  in  them.  India,  Japan,  and  China  shows  that  in  these 
Many  fads  in  ix)pular  drawing-rooms  and  lands  a  movement  toward  Christianity  is 
clubs  are  merely  dilutions  of  some  phases  of  under  way,  the  measure  of  which  we  have 
oriental  philosophy.  Where  these  are  held  only  begun  to  appreciate.  I  asked  a  Japa- 
iuterest  in  missions  must  disappear.  In  i  nese  in  Tokyo,  "Is  Christianity  increasing  in 
view  of  these  facts  it  becomes  us  to  ask  why  j  Japan  ?  "  Ho  replied,  "  If  by  Christianity 
this  condition  exists.    The  answers  are  e\i-   you  mean  the  Church  as  an  institution,  I 


dent. 
There  is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 


should  say  probably  it  is  not;  but  if  >t>u 
mean  the  kingdom  of  God,  I  should  say  it  is 


the   ethnic  religions  really  are.    The  won- .  growing  with  rapidity." 

(Irons  beauty  of  many  of  the  hymns  of  the  The  testimony  of  Julian  Hawthorne  in  re- 

Vedas,  the  lofty  morality  of  much  of  the  gard  to  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in 

ethics  of  Confucius,  and  the  unselfishness  India  is  positive  and  favorable.    Those  who 

of  many  of  the  Buddhistic  teachings  have  prove  themselves  the  friends  of  the  common 

led  some  to  the  conclusion  that  one  religion  people  in  times  of  calamity  hold  the  key  to 

is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  effort  to  the  future.    The  outlook  in  Japan  is  dis- 

supplant  one  by  another  is  not  only  useless,  couraging  only  to  those  who  do  not  know 

but  absurd.    Among  certain  classes  of  peo-  the  facts.    A  few  years  ago  a  wave  of  enthu- 

ple  superficial  knowledge  of  the  essential  siasm  swept  over  the  coim try.  The  churches 

nature  of  the  ethnic  faiths  has  caused  lack  '  were  crowded,  and  thousands  became  Chris- 

of  interest  in  missions.  tians    without   knowing    what    they   were 
Another  cause  is  the  incorrect  reports  of  doing.    There  has   been   a  reaction.    The 

those  who  make  the  tour  of  the  globe.    If  a  growth  now  is  not  so  swift,  but  it  is  more 

traveler  has  been  in  China  or  India  he  is  healthful.    The   tendency  toward   extreme 

supposed   to    six?ak  with  authority.    As   a  liberalism  is  only  one  phase  of  the  prevail- 

matter  of  fact  he  may  not  be  so  well  in-  ing  nationalism.    Do  not  make  the  mistake 

forinod  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  care-  of  thinking  that  it  belongs  to  any  one  de- 

fully  studied  the  problem  at  home.    Ho  did  nomination ;  more  or  less  it  is  in  all  denom- 

not  know  the  language  of  the  country  he  inations,  and  is  a  part  of  the  desire  of  the 

visited ;  he  seldom,  if  ever,  saw  the  mission-  Japanese  to  be  independent.    Formerly  for- 

aries ;  when  he  did  so  he  was  usually  under  eigners  were  in  the  civil  service,  institutions 

the  direction  of  a  guide  from  a  hotel  whose  of  learning,  the  railways,  and   the    mint; 

character  and  information  were  both  im-  now  they  are  almost  if  not  entirely  excluded, 

trustworthy.    Missionaries  testify  that  few  The  self-confidence  that  assumes  manage- 

tourists  ever  come  in  close   contact  with  ment  of  railways,  armies,  and  educational 

their  work.    Yet  they  return  and  presume  systems  insists  that  it  is  able  to  formulate 

to  speak  witli  authority ;  and  those  at  home  its   own    theology  and   carry  on    its   own 

who  do  not  discriminate  receive  their  testi-  Christian  activities, 

mony  as  final.  Underneath  that    feeling    is    something 
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sublime.    It  ought  to  be   encouraged.    It  i  the  spirit  of  Christ    There    is    no    life  to 

does  not  indicate  a  backward  step.    There  which  the  missionary  goes  in  heathenism  to 

is  an  eddy  in  the  tide,  but  the  tide  itself  is  '  which  he  has  not  freely  to  sa^^   '  There  is 

setting  toward  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  the  work  of  Him  whom  I  preach  to  you.' 
independent,  and  a  more  general  appreoia- '  That  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  thought  cif 

tion  of  Christianity.    The  state  authorities,  the  way  in  which  the  great  Cliurch  of  Jesus 

realizing  that  political  changes  are  impend-  Christ  is  to  be  built  up  in    the    lands  of 

ing,  and  not  daring  to  trust  the  rt»presenta-  heathenism." 

tives  of  foreign  governments,  are  turning  to  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  recognize  that 
the  missionaries  for  advice.  A  translation  there  are  common  elements  in  all  faiths,  and 
of  Mackemv'^s  History  of  the  Nineteenth  another  to  say  that  all  faiths  are  equally 
Century  by  Timothy  Eichard,  an  English  true.  Many  in  unchristian  lands  are  near 
Baptist  missionary,  has  already  exerted  a  to  the  kingdom  who  do  not  bear  the  Chris- 
wide  influence  and  helped  to  bring  the  mis-  tian  name.  In  some  instances  their  creed  is 
sionaries  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  so  strangely  like  the  Christian  that  if  the 
government.  In  India,  China,  and  Japan  name  of  one  person  was  changed  their  state- 
tho  outlook  is  fiivorablo,  and  yet  the  work  mentsof  belief  would  satisfy  the  most  ortho- 
has  only  boj^^un.  The  native  faiths  have  dox.  We  must  recognize  the  "work  which 
boon  stimulated  to  endeavor  along  Cliristian  God  by  his  Spirit  has  already  done  in  the 
lines,  witli  the  result  that  missionaries  often  hearts  of  those  whom  we  would  lead  into 
find  their  efforts  anticipated  by  those  who  larger  light.  The  cause  of  Christ  cannot  be 
appropriate  their  methods  and  repudiate  hindered  by  justice  to  the  truth  in  the  ethnic 
their  nain<'s.    Thus  Christianity  in  its  spirit-  religions. 

ual  forms  is  hindering  Christianity  in  its  Missionary  work  requires  infinite  patience, 
organiz(Ml  forms,  but  this,  too,  may  be  a  for  in  proportion  as  men  ai*e  near  to  Chris- 
sign  of  progress.  tianity  will  they  be  loyal  to  their  old  views. 

Concerning  the    whole    subject    I  would  L<iyalty  and  fidf^lity  surely  have  a  Christian 

make    first    some  general   and  then   some  quality.    He  who  will  not  lightly  give  up 

speei(d  observations :  what  he  has  long  lived  by  is  the  man  to  be 

There  are  dilTerenees  between  nations  and  trusted  to  be  loyal  to  the  larger  truth  when 
peoples,  and,  what  is  true  of  one  is  notneces-  it  is  made  known.  Moreover  with  those  who 
sarily  true  of  another.  The  Japanese  in  have  been  trained  in  other  reli^ons  some- 
Tokyo  are  no  more  like  the  Zulus  than  plan-  thing  more  is  required  than  bringing  to  a 
tation  n«'groes  are  like  the  people  of  Cam-  formal  confession  of  Christ;  the  whole  trend 
bridge.  Those  who  know  about  Africa  aix?  of  thinking  and  living  hfis  to  be  changed. 
not  necessarily  authorities  concerning  In-  Orientals  have  no  j>laee  in  their  minds  for 
dia,  China,  or  Japan.  The  one  country  is  the  idea  of  prrsonality;  a  personal  God  is  to 
uncivilized  and  barbarian;  the  other  conn-  them  a  liinite«l  Ood.  Not  quickly  can  modes 
tries  are  civilized,  but  non-Christian.  The  of  thought  l)e  changed  when  they  have  been 
man  and  the  methods  which  would  suit  one  groAving  for  centuries.  The  form  of  our 
people  would  be  out  of  place  with  another.  Christianity  is  modified  by  our  parentage. 

There  are  common  elements  in  all  the  an<l  the  lHMe<Hty  of  oriental  people  must 
faiths  of  the  world,  and  these  should  be  ree-  modify  their  eoiieej)tion  of  the  doctrines  and 
ognized.  That  was  a  true  utterance  of  practices  offered  to  them.  Language  can- 
Phillips  Brooks  in  his  address  before  the  n(»t  c<^nvey  the  same  shade  of  thought  when 
Church  Congress  in  Philadelphia:  it  has  to  be  interj)rete(l,  or  when  the  word  is 

"We  cannot  speak  of  the  religious  char-  spoken  by  one  whose  aneestiy  and  training 
acter  in  any  <lisparaging  or  naiTow  terms,  has  unfitted  liim  to  appi'cciate  all  its  finer 
Ever>'wh(^re  God  has  made  himself  known  shades  of  m<\'ining.  We  have  made  the 
to  his  children.  It  is  not  a  mere  relic  of  mistake  of  expecting  too  much.  The  mis- 
some  j>rimary  n'velation.  Our  estimate  of  sionaries  are  but  men,  and  those  among 
it  is  a  distinct  and  cordial  recognition  that  whom  they  labor  have  to  grow  away  from 
in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  child  of  the  teachings  which  have  been  dear  to  them  and 
Father  to  whom  the  Father  is  not  manifest-  from  ideals  which  have  been  consecrated  by 
ing  himself  to-day  with  all  the  abundance  of  the  devotion  of  their  ancestors, 
which  that  child's  life  is  capable.  There  is  These  suggestions  are  of  vital  importance, 
no  religious  life  in  the  world  that  is  not  in  For  the  old  namc^  heathen  must  be  substi- 
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tuted  the  word  non-Christian.  The  common 
elements  in  all  faiths  must  be  recognized  as 
evidences  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God; 
and  the  dififerences  between  nations  and 
peoples  should  lead  to  diversity  of  mission- 
ary methods. 

These  general  observations  lead  to  a  few 
more  definite  suggestions.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  thought  and  of  some  observa- 
tion in  mission  lands. 

In  some  way  Christian  people  who  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  should  be  induced  to 
study  on  the  ground  what  the  missionaries 
are  doing.  Christian  "travelers  ought  to  get 
into  touch  with  Christian  missionaries,  and 
when  they  return  home  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  give  accurate  information  to  the 
public.  The  facts  are  all  right;  the  reports 
are  nearly  all  wrong.  The  world  should 
know  the  facts. 

In  the  future  in  civilized  non-Christian 
lands  the  greater  part  of  the  preaching, 
teaching,  and  publishing  should  be  done  by 
natives,  and  the  effort  of  the  missions  should 
be  to  train  up,  as  fast  as  possible,  Christian 
teachers  and  evangelists  who  shall  take 
charge  of  the  work  themselves.  They  know 
their  people  better,  and  therefore  know  bet- 
ter how  to  adjust  the  truth  to  individual 
need.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  in  the  future  when  missionaries  in 
the  old  sense  will  no  longer  be  needed  in 
Japan,  China,  and  India;  that  their  work 
will  have  been  so  well  done  that  it  will  be 
better  economy  to  let  the  natives  carry  it  on 
than  to  attempt  to  direct  it  ourselves.  Hence- 
forward the  chief  effort  of  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries should  be  to  develop  a  working 
force  on  the  field. 

This  leads  to  another  closely  related 
thought.  In  the  future  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  occasional  lectures.  This 
was  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  depu- 
tation sent  by  the  American  Board  to  Japan 
in  1895.  The  makers  of  public  sentiment  in 
non-Christian  nations  are  well  informed 
concerning  those  who  attempt  to  teach  them. 
They  have  little  respect  for  men  of  inferior 
training  or  small  reputation ;  they  have  great 
respect  for  men  of  world-wide  fame  as 
Christian  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  next  step  in  the  missionary  service 
should  be  cooperation  among  the  missionary 
boards  for  sending  men  peculiarly  adapted 
by  character  and  culture  to  reinforce  the 
missionaries  and  to  present  to  native 
preachers  and  evangelists  in  their  larger  as- 


pects the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
The  lectures  of  President  Seelye,  Dr.  Pente- 
cost, and  Dr.  Barrows  have  born  good  fruit. 
A  procession  should  be  kept  moving  annu- 
ally through  the  three  nations  I  have  named. 
Especially  ought  men  like  Principal  Fair- 
bairn,  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Palmer,  of 
Harvard,  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
thoughtful  and  inquiring  classes  who  are 
now  facing  the  future  and  wondering 
whether  Christianity  has  any  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  eternal  problems.  Second- 
rate  men  will  not  do  for  this  service.  The 
names  of  the  best  men  are  known  in  those 
lands,  and  only  such  men  will  be  accorded 
respectful  consideration. 

Essential  to  the  growth  of  a  missionary 
sentiment  at  home  is  a  clearer  appreciation 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  ethnic  faiths 
by  preachers  and  religious  teachers.  Our 
people  are  reading.  In  cheap  forms  the  re- 
ligious books  of  the  Orient  are  in  circulation. 
The  teachers  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
are  at  work  on  our  shores.  The  question  is 
not  an  idle  one.  Has  Christianity  anything 
which  the  other  faiths  do  not  have?  He 
who  answers  that  question  with  an  attempt 
to  suppress  thought  makes  an  unbeliever  in 
missions  and  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity. 
Ministers  must  be  content,  if  need  be,  to  do 
less  outside  and  to  spend  more  time  in  study^ 
that  they  may  intelligently  answer  the  ques- 
tions sure  to  be  asked.  Our  people  are  more 
thoughtful  than  we  sometimes  imagine,  and 
they  will  not  be  fooled.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant that  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween our  own  faith  and  the  ethnic  faiths 
should  be  made  plain  as  that  there  should 
be  instruction  in  sociology  or  theology. 

When  those  living  in  Christian  lands  are 
made  cleai'ly  to  see  that  there  is  something 
in  Christianity  which  no  other  faith  possesses 
and  which  the  whole  human  race  needs, 
they  will  respond  to  the  appeal.  There  is 
little  hope  of  interesting  those  who  are  not 
now  interested  in  missions  until  there  is  a 
more  intelligent  presentation  of  the  essential 
superiority  of  Christianity.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  loud  assertions  or  shallow  affirma- 
tions :  the  people  read ;  they  must  have  facts. 
The  teacher  cannot  teach  unless  he  is  taught. 
Theological  seminaries  ought  to  recognize 
this  need.  Just  now  the  study  of  Compara- 
tive Beligion  is  second  to  none  in  impor- 
tance. It  ought  to  be  a  branch  in  every 
school  of  Christian  theology. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  duty  of  those 
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who  l>elie%'e  in  Ciinat  to  pre^rnt  a  more  forms,  in  its  creeds.  In  its  methods  of  weak, 

unit^l  front  to  th'r  world.    Now  we  are  di-  and  is  sorely  puzzled  if  not  pieTented  from 

ride'J     aU^ut     nonefc-«-ntial.r;.     In^^tead    of  aerepting  wliat  is  offered  him  in  the  name 

clamping  hands  in  a  conjmon  feliow«?hip  and  of  Christ. 

moving  a»  an  army,  united  and  resistless,  That  the  missionary  outlook   was  netw 

we  are  divided  into  rival  eamp*?.    We  send  mon-  encouraging  is  largely    because  the 

heetarian  missionaries  to  the  foreign  field,  mir^siouaries  at  the  front  are  forced  to  rvaiiie 

Small  tr^wns  in  Jap.'in  and  China  have  mis-  what  those  who  send  them  out  do  not  realise 

sionaries  of  different  denominations.    There  —that  they  must  sink  differences  and  exalt 

is  little  o>i*«.'ration  where  there  ought  to  be  unity. 

abs'^lute  unity.    If  the  waste  which  comes  My  final  suggestion  is  this:  We  should 

from  sectarian  divisions  were  saved  there  not  waste  time  in  longing  for  the  good  old 

would  Ik;  no  (leplet/*d  treasuries.    It  is  not  days  when  we  imap^ne  that    there  was  a 

fair  to  the  work  at  home  or  abroad  to  have  more  consecrated  spirit  in  the  Church  than 

such  misn'prcHentation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  now.    There  never  was  greater  consecratioii 

as  WicUiniiui^m  presents.    It  is  not  imjK^r-  than  now.    The  amount  given   for  mission- 

tant  that  a  Zulu  shoul<l  Ix;  in  the  Apostolic  ar>'  purposes  in  one  form  and  another  is  far 

Succession  ;  that  a  Chinaman  should  l^e  im-  larger  thjm  ever  before.     The    number  of 

merwfd ;  or  that  a  Japanese  should  know  the  young  men  and  women  offering:  themselves 

difference  Ixftween  Congregationalism  and  for  the  niissionarj'  service  is  out  of  all  pro- 

Presbyterianism.    Such  questions  will  settle  portion  to  what  it  ever  was   in    the  past. 

theni8(jlves  when  other  and  more  inif>ortant  There  are  as  heroic  souls  on  the  foreign  field 

ones  are  answered.   The  non-Christian  reads  and  on  the  home  field  as  Judson  and  Carev, 

Paul's  question.  "Is  Christ  divided V "  and  as  Lindley  and  Mackay,  as  Henr>'  Martyn 

then  finds  that  the  Church  is  divided  in  its  and  David  Livingstone. — The  Advance. 


THE   PHIIJPPINES   AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

IS  the  American  Church  ready  to  enter  the  nm  from  the  level  of  Papuan  Xegroes,  up 
open  door  -still  more,  the  k*»y — to  east-  through  all  the  grades  of  human  develop- 
ern  Asia,  i)laced  in  its  hands  by  the  act  of  ment,  to  the  small  but  wealthy  and  highlv 
war  and  the  will  of  Provid(;nce  in  the  Philip-  educated  group  of  six  to  eight  thousand  pure 
pines?  Europeans,   many  of  long  island    descent 

With  many  missionary  triumphs  and  much   But  the  working  core  and  foundation  of  the 
missionary  success,  eastern  Asia  is  not  re-   industry  and  agriculture  of  the  islands  are 
sponsive  to  Christianity.     Tlie  yellow  races,    say  two  million  Tagals.    A  mixed  race,  liv- 
from  Malaysia  to  Manchuria,  are  Moliam-   ing  in   Luzon,  the  largest  of  the   islands, 
medan   to  th<;  south,  and  Buddhists  to  the   there  is  doubtless  an  aboriginal  Negrito  sub- 
north,    with    Confucianism    between,    and    stratum,  but  the  largest  element  is  Malay 
local  cults  like  the  Taoism  of  China  or  Shinto   and  the  doniinaut   influence    the  Japanese 
cult  of  Japan  between.    In  the  yellow  third    immigration   of  two  centuries  ago,  ivith  a 
of  the  human  race    pure  Christianity  has   strong  Chinese  nitration,  and  much  also  of 
never  yet  raised  to  its  h.'vel,  or  illumined   Spanisli,    by   half-breed    unions    extending 
with  its  light,  all  of  a  land,  a  nation,  or  <'ven   over  many  generations.     Not  unlike  them, 
an  <'xtensive  tribe.    Contrast  the  difference   but  l(\ss  Spanish,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  are 
with  the  whito  and  black  races,  which  xm-   the  Visayas,  S('afaring  folk,  furnishing  most 
eciually  sum  the  other    two  thirds  of  hu-   of  the  sailors,  but  alst)  cultivating  the  soil. 
manity.  These  two  races  are  both  docile,  indus- 

Suddenly  the  Philippines  are  thrown  open,  trious,  and,  in  various  degrees  and  measures, 
and  to  the  one  gi*eat  group  of  Prot(»stant  have  been  conv<^rt(*d  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
Churches  which  has  ]>een  active  in  missions,  without,  in  but  too  many  cases,  abandoning 
and  which  /don<'  fronts  the  Pacific,  and  has  the  savage  superstitions  of  the  past.  Bet- 
its  successful  missionary  outposts  in  the  ten»d,  however,  they  have  been  by  any  form 
same  oc(»an.  Of  the  Philippines  nowise  man  of  Christianity— the  worst  and  most  corrupt 
will  generalize.  This  irregular  group  is  a  half  more  spiritual  (not  always  mon*  manly  and 
coutinent  of  islands.    Its  twenty-eight  races  not  invariably  more  moral)  than  the  best  of 
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other  faiths.  Before  this  century  when 
Spain  opened  all  paths  to  its  colonists,  four 
Tagals,  who  were  Jesuits — and  no  ordinarj' 
intelligence  is  needed  for  the  reacting  edu- 
cation of  the  Society  of  Jesus— became  arch- 
bishops of  Manila,  and  one  was  captain- 
general.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  about 
one  hundred  a  year  have  sought  education 
in  Europe.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  of  1896 
was  the  President  of  Manila  University, 
and  Aguinaldo  is  a  university  graduate. 

There  are  exceptions.  Spanish  adminis- 
tration has  forbidden  the  masses  knowledge 
of  Spanish.  No  native  Christian  may,  on 
pain  of  death,  turn  aside  from  Boman  Ca- 
tholicism. The  four  orders  are,  however, 
closed  to  them,  and  one,  S.  Jehan  de  Dieu, 
organized  for  natives,  is  the  only  one  open. 
Its  members  show  a  singular  mystical  devo- 
tion. Of  the  hold  the  Catholic  faith  had  ten 
years  ago  on  the  mass  of  Tagals  and 
Yisayas  Mr.  John  Foreman  writes  in  his 
Philippine  Islands : 

The  placid  words  of  the  ecclesiastio  and  the 
superstitioas  veneration  which  he  Inspires  in  the 
ignorant  native  commnnity  have  a  greater  lawbind- 
ing  effect  than  the  commands  of  the  civil  function- 
ary. Go  where  you  will,  the  convert's  imagination 
is  so  pervadrtl  with  mystic  tuition  that  he  comes  to 
regard  his  tutor  (priest)  as  a  being  above  common 
humanity.  A  royal  decree  or  the  sound  of  the  cor- 
net would  not  be  half  so  effective  as  the  elevation  of 
the  holy  cross  before  the  fanatical  majority. 

Link  by  link  this  chain  of  priestcraft  encompass- 
ing the  development  of  the  colony  is  yielding  to 
natural  causes.  The  Progressists,  therefore,  who 
combat  ecclesiastical  preponderance  in  the  Philip- 
pines, demand  the  retirement  of  the  friars  to  con- 
ventual seclusion  or  missions,  and  the  appointment 
of  derigos  or  secular  clergymen,  belonging  to  no 
order  or  association  to  the  vicarages  missions  and 
curacies. 


Published  in  1892  and  written  about  ten 
years  ago,  this  utterance  proved  prophetic. 
It  described,  as  will  be  seen,  a  religious  de- 
mand not  unlike  that  early  in  the  English 
Reformation.  The  oppression,  the  rapacity, 
and  even  worse  faults  of  the  orders — there 
is  in  ecclesiastical  history  scarcely  a  worse 
page  than  the  seizure  of  the  site  of  Camalgo, 
a  flourishing  city,  by  Dominicans  on  a 
trumped-up  claim — ended  in  1896  in  revolt. 
The  native  troops  stood  firm,  and  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed  with  unimaginable 
atrocity.  Again,  the  Tagals  have  risen  under 
Aguinaldo,  and  the  Visayas  share  their  re- 
volt. 

The  problem  presented,  therefore,  is 
whether  this  race,  whoso  leaders  and  com- 
monalty are  now  awakening  to  the  dan- 
ger, oppression,  and  inadequacy  of  the 
Roman  commimion,  shall,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  their  development,  bo  given 
something  better  ?  Three  missionary  socie- 
ties have  already  acted.  Can  any  Church- 
man fail  to  see  in  this  brief  outline  of  condi- 
tions the  very  field  for  the  service,  the 
organization,  the  orders,  and  the  sacraments 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ?  Is  not 
this  semi-Christian  population  in  touch  by 
race  with  all  the  races  of  eastern  Asia,  the 
appointed  base  for  the  assault  of  Christian 
missions  on  the  last  great  citadel  of  hea- 
thenism ? 

The  difiBculties  are  great.  Tact  is  needed. 
Entrance  and  persuasion  in  this  mass  of 
superstitious  devotion  stirred  by  civil 
wrongs,  not  moved  by  spiritual  craving, 
will  not  V>e  easy,  but  the  duty  and  the  op|K>r- 
tunity  alike  are  plain.— Ta/co<i  inUianis,  in 
Hie  Churchman. 


GLIMPSES  OP  LIFE  IN  ITALY. 


BY  ABCHER  BROWN. 


IX  Italy,  where  for  a  thousand  years  com- 
munities were  separate  and  independent, 
and  often  at  war,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
build  th(*  villages  on  the  caps  of  the  highest 
hills,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  or  pictur- 
esque to  the  obser\'er  than  to  see,  perched 
upon  the  highest  peaks,  these  ancient  towns, 
sometimes  with  walls  and  towers,  but  always  : 
with  one  or  more  churches.  The  houses  are 
stone,  covered  with  plaster,  and  at  a  distance 
often  look  palatial.  Close  at  hand  they  are 
wretched  enough.    It  is  said  that  in  these 


villages,  removed  from  the  railroads  and 
centers  of  population,  may  be  seen  the  habits 
and  manner  of  living  of  the  people  as  they 
were  before  the  Crusades ;  in  some  cases  as 
they  were  at  the  time  Rome  conquered  Alba 
Longa,  itself  an  ancient  example  of  the  class. 
The  people  are  strictly  agricultural.  They 
raise  mainly  grapes  and  olives.  In  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles  from  Rome  there  are  several 
of  these  towns,  ranging  in  population  from 
five  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have,  it  is  said,  for  the 
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most  jjart,  never  seeu  the  Eternal  City,  bage,  onions',  and  cheap  wine.  In  the  cities, 
They  seldom  see  any  money— carry  on  deal-  nHu'aroni,  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine: 
ing.s  by  barter,  and  are  in  every  way  a  com-  little  meat  anywhere.  In  the  poorer  sec- 
muuity  to  themselves.  Usually  the  donkey,  t ions  of  the  countiy  com  meal  made  into  a 
chickens,  and  goats  occupy  the  same  house  kind  of  mush  is  almost  the  sole  food,  a&d 
and  look  out  of  the  same  windows  as  the  the  people  in  time  acquire  swollen  necks  from 
njftster  and  his  family.  These  places  we i-e  the  use  of  it.  Cheap  wine  is  uulversaL;  but 
impix'gnable  against  the  assaults  of  the  no  drunkenness  from  it.  A  youni]^  French 
feudal  barons  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  tutor  who  accompanied  our  boys  was  the  son 
are  equally  proof  now  against  the  encroach-  ot  a  French  Protestant  pastor  in  the  moun- 
meuts  of  nKxlorn  civilization.  Nowhere  in  tain  districts  between  France  and  Spain.  He 
Europe  can  the  student  find  so  perfect  a  sur-  stated  that  in  "near-by  parts  of  Spain,  where 
vival  from  tlie  feudid  times.  water  was  s<'arce,  wine  was   cheaper  than 

In  central  and  southern  Italy,  among  the  water,  and  had  at  times  been  used  in  place 
mountains,  one  is  reminded  a  hundnMJ  times  of  it  in  mixing  mortar  for  buildings.  To 
of  ancient  Palestine,  as  he  has  read  of  it  and  our  boys'  statement  that  they  never  saw 
seen  it  i>ictured.  The  steep  hillsides  cove ivd  wine  on  our  table  in  America  he  rejoined 
with  ancient  and  gnarled  olive  trees;  the  (in  half -concealed  wonder)  that  he  never  re- 
groups of  white  stuccoed  houses ;  the  barren  membered  sitting  down  to  a  meal  at  his  fa- 
moimt/iin  sides,  cut  with  deep  gorges  and  ther's  without  it,  although  they  necessarilr 
the  dry,  rocky  beds  of  strt^ams ;  the  donkeys  lived  in  the  eytremest  economy. 
with  paiini(jrs  of  burden  toiling  up  the  steep  Among  thcu  \  oon'r  classes  of  Home  and 
slopes ;  the  women  bearing  earthen  jars  of  Naples  there  appear  to  be  few  statcni  meals 
water  on  th«»lr  heads ;  the  sheepfolds,  with  of  any  kind.  The  men,  women,  and  children 
their  stone  walls  and  a  shepherd  to  gtmrd  nibble  from  such  pieces  of  bread  or  fniit 
each  one— these  are  some  of  the  details.  In  and  vegetables  as  they  maybe  able  to  pickup, 
the  early  morning  on  tlie  Campagna  I  have  indoors  or  out.  Among  rich  and  poor  alike 
soen  tlic  slender  streaks  of  smoke  from  the  .  the  breakfast  is  very  light.  The  better 
camp  lires  which  tlia  shepherds  have  built  classics  take  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  with 
totfike  off  the  chill  of  the  air,  and  all  that  a  piece  of  bread  and  unsalted  butter;  occa- 
seemed  needed  to  transi)ort  the  scene  to  sionally  a  boiled  egg.  The  peasants  in  the 
Bible  times  was  an  Elijah,  or  some  other  country  have  for  breakfast  a  little  soup  and 
rugged  prophet  of  Israel,  to  call  the  p(»«>ple  coarse  bread.  Then  at  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
back  from  ignorance  and  superstition  to  the  o'clock,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  real  break- 
service  of  the  true  God.  ftist  is  had.    In  the  hotels  and  better  class 

What  do  the  people  eat  and  drink?  In  of  homes  this  consists  of  two  meat  couises, 
Italy  there  is  a  population  of  over  thirty  vegetables,  and  a  dessert.  Butter  is  vouch- 
millions,  of  whom  a  pitifully  largo  propor-  safed  at  this  meal,  but  never  at  dinner.  Tea 
tion— perhaps  a  fifth- -have  no  regular  em-  and  coffet*  never  appear,  except  at  the  bieak- 
ployment  or  income.  With  them  the  struggle  fast,  unless  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  existence  narrows  the  eating  and  drink-  for  them.  The  reason  for  the  light  breakfast 
ing  to  the  simple  line  of  what  they  can  get —  is  said  to  be  that  servants  cannot  by  any 
fortunat»>,  iud<.^ed,  if  tliey  escape  starvation,  process  bo  made  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
Is  it  surprising  that  over  four  hundred  thou-  early  enough  to  cook  anything.  Liate  hours 
sand  each  year  seek  by  emigration  to  South  are  universal.  The  mastei's  set  the  example, 
America  and  North  America  to  lessen  the  and  the  servants  follow, 
terrors  of  life's  struggle  ?  As  I  write  this  I  There  are  two  things  in  Italy  in  which 
am  told  that  there  are  in  Florence  to-daj-  six  economy  is  practiced  almost  to  the  point  of 
thousand  people  absolutely  dependent  on  abstinence.  They  are  millinery  and — soap. 
public  or  private  alms  for  support,  and  ai^  In  all  central  and  southern  Italy  a  hat  or 
there  are  extremely  slender  offerings  the  bonnet  is  almost  never  seen  on  the  head  of 
pangs  of  genuine  hunger  are  felt  in  thou-  a  woman  of  the  middle  or  lower  class. 
sands  of  homes.  ;  Whether  walking  in  the  streets,  goln^  to 

But,  passing  from  these  unhappy  and  church  or  theater,  or  even  riding  in  a  car- 
hopeless  classes  to  those  who  can  earn  their  riage,  the  head  gear  is  the  same  that  Eve 
two  or  three  francs  a  day,  one  finds  the  food  wore.  In  the  swell  carriages  may  be  seen 
to  be,  in  the  rural  districts,  bread,  fruit,  cab- 1  the  Parisian  hats  and  all  that ;  but  ajn»ng> 
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the  plain  people  the  hair  only— unless  the ;  ble  or  Pears  would  starve  to  death  in  a 
head  be  surmounted  by  a  waterpot,  clothes  fortnight  if  all  the  world  were  Italy.  The 
basket,  bag  of  meal,  or  half  a  cord  of  fire- .  baths  of  Caracalia,  Hadrian,  and  Diocletian 
wood.  It  is  amazing,  by  the  way,  how  much  were  of  incredible  extent,  and  luxurious  to  a 
^he  wom(»n  will  carry  on  their  heads.  It  is  degree ;  but  the  modern  descendants  get 
not  uncommon  to  see  two  or  more  of  them, '  along  pretty  well  on  the  recollections  of  the 
each  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  on  her  i  ancient  washings.  Even  in  palatial  build- 
head  the  morning  marketing  or  a  water  jar, '  ings  there  is  rarely  a  bath  tub  and  seldom  a 
and  all  apparently  unconscious  that  they  hot-water  pipe.  An  itinerant  vender  of  hot 
aiv  carrying  any  l)urden.  i  water  comes  along  at  intervals,  and  if  you 

As  to  soap,  the  chapter,  lik(»  the  celebrated  are  revolutionary  enough  in  your  ideas  to 
one  on  snakes  in  Ireland,  is  very  short,  want  anything  of  the  kind,  it  can  be 
There  is  soap  used  in  Italy  —but  not  enough  had  eheai)er  than  a  fire  can  be  built.  The 
to  hurt.  The  women  do  their  wash  in  the  above  applies  to  the  Italian  people  and  the 
sti*eams  or  springs,  using  the  stones  for  rub-  strangers   who    really   live    among    them, 


bing  boards,  and  then  sprea<l  the  clothes  on 
the  clean,  white  gravel  or  convenient  bushes 
to  dry.    The  toilet,  on  the  whole,  is  so  mod- 


and  not,  of  course,  to  the  big  hotels, 
which  cater  to  English  and  Americans 
almost  entirelv. —  Western  ChriMian  Advo- 


est  in  its  requirements  that  Proctor  &  Gam-  vale. 


THE  BAMBIKO   OF  ROME. 

BY  EMMA  C.   EVERIST. 

THE  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches  raents  of  their  villas,  boasts  the  distinction 

of  ancient  Rome  vie  with  each  other  in  of  being  the  last  resting  place  of  King  Vic- 

the  possession  of  the  gi-eatest  relics ;  each  tor  Emmanuel,  father  of  the  present  king, 

one  contains  some  particular  treasure  which  and  liberator  of  Italy  from  the  too  gR\'it 

makes  it  the  envy  of  the  remaining  thi*ee  hun-  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

dred  and  sixty-four.  St.  Peter's,  that  colossal  Santa   Croce    in   Jerusalem    possesses    a 

monument  of  monuments,  is  surfeited  with  piece  of  the  true  cross,  also  a  nail  used  in  its 

its  stores  of  invaluable  treasures;  more  than  construction,  and  a  thorn  from  the  crown 

that,  in  her  crypt  lies  all  that  remains  of  the  put  upon  our  Saviour's  head  wlien  he  was 

popes  of  Rome  from  St.  Peter  down  to  Ix^o  crucified.    These  relics  may  be  freely  in- 

XIII.    That  is  to  say,  Leo  XIII  may  have  si>ected  by  men  (upon  the  payment  of  a  fee), 

that  honor  accorded  to  him  if  he  choose  to  but  women  are  denied  access  to  them  save 

avail  himself  of  it  when  his  time  comes,  through  the  influence  of  some  high  Church 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  when  this  last  dignitary.   Thus  I  could  continue  until  each 

grave  is  filled  (there  remains  but  one)  tlie  one  of   the  three   hundred  and   sixty-five 

last  pope  shall  have  rule<l  in  Rome— no  sue-  churches  had  its  special   charm  duly   re- 

cessor  will  follow  the  occupant  of  that  last  corded,  but  I  shall  dwell  upon  one  church 

resting  place  in  St.   Peter's.     Pius  IX  re-  inRome,  compared  with  which  all  the  othei*s 

spected    the    old    ])rophecy,    for   he    very  fall  into  insignificance  when  the  question  of 

shrewdly  had  his    remains    placed  in  the  relics  is  at  issue,  that  is  the  modest  old 

crypt  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag-  "  Ara  Coeli,"  within  whose  crumbling  walls 

giorc,   whore,   long    before    his    death,    he  is  so  jealously  guarded  the  greatest  relic  of 

superintended  tlie  erection  of  his  monument;  Rome  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 

it  is  placed  in  the  beautiful  Sixtine  chapel,  that  holy  wonder—the  miraculous  "  Bam- 

which  wfis  restored  by  him  into  a  thing  of  bino." 

costly  magnificence.  Bambino !    How  soft  and  sweet  the  name ! 

San  Giovanni  il  Laterano  boasts  of  being  How  suggestive  of  something  to  love!    It 

erected  upon  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  was  is  the  Italian  for  baby.    The  Bambino  of 

crucified.    The  Pantheon,  the  only  ancient,  the  AraCoeli  boasts  the  distinction  of  hav- 


edifice  in  Rome  which  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  as  to  its  vaults  and 
vaultings,  even  though  princes  robbed  it  for 
years  of  its  precious  marbles  for  the  adom- 
2 


ing  been  carved  from  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross  by  no  less  a  personage  than  St.  Luke 
himself;  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  image  of 
the  infant  Jesus.    The  skeptic   sees   in  it 
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nothing  but  a  wooden  doll,  with  a  stollil, 
staling  expression  and  no  curves  of  beauty 
wbutsoever;  but  bci  niutit  take  into  eonsid- 
erntjon  the  many  ccntiirieB  of  time  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  creation,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  was  n  bappy  inspiration  of  8t.  Luke's, 
who  was  not  a  nianufaeturer  of  dolls  by  oc- 
cupation. From  tUttt  point  of  view  lie  may 
excuse  its  inartistic  contour   unt.1    lack   of 


^nl■o  to  nnytlilng  in  hnmnn  life. 
The  Bambino,  if  nctt  a  lliinp  of  licnuty,  has 
at  all  events  tieen  ompensated  tor  the  lack 
of  It  by  Its  zealous  devotees,  who  have  cov- 
ered it  with  preelouB  R^nis  from  the  top  of 
Its  head  to  the  tips  of  Its  little  bejeweled 
slippers.  The  atifT,  wooden  flnpers  are  no 
«  longer  visible  beneath  their  wealth  of  costly 


rings,  the  cliunsy  _  neek  is  liidUvD  in  m 
strings  of  rarest  pcarlH,  while  tbe  di»)ir«|^ 
tinned  head  is  fitted  witli  u  ittnssivc  f!v>li!^ 
crown,  set  with  diaiuoiid.s,  eincmlil«,  wil 
rubies,  vying  in  their  brilliaucy  wjtbIl)'>^'J 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Kiif:sias.  Thi-sr 
are  the  pifts  of  the  [>t'(.plt'.  Many  nt  it" 
donors  of  the  costly  trinlcettt  owe  lUfit  liv", 
to  the  miraculous  p<:>wer  or  that  weod'T' 
worklug  infant. 

Tbe  walls  of  the  ehuix^l  in  whieb  the  Bam- 
bino lias  its  hojrje  am  covered  with  vi 
ofTeringf!!,  niany  in  tlte  Bhapefi  of  anus.  \»^ 
hearts,  etc.,  made  of  wax.  nnd  fsniiliartc 
sightseers  who  have  v!site<l  Italian  chnrthw. 
Tbe  walls  are  further  adoi-ncd  with  pi<-»ir*. 
I>elynging  to  a  sebool  so  roalislie  that  thfj 
put  to  sbame  the  best  elTorts  of  a  Pn%-is  rte 
Chavaiines,  They  an-  sitoh  lifelike  ynn- 
tniyala  of  the  horribio  neeitlents  frvm  whicli 
the  donors  have  been  snatched,  as  It  wwf. 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Bamliin", 
thut  tbe  modem  impressionist  may  well 
gro'V  gi-cpu  with  en^-y  as  h*.*  giutes  upon 
them,  for  their  like  has  nevor  before  been 
seen  in  art.  One  that  impresses  all  bc- 
holiiers  is  a  woman  in  a  very  Ini^e  hoop- 
skirt,  who  falls  down  a  pair  of  etalre  head 
foremost.  It  is  so  true  to  nature  that  thf 
beholder  ran  seuii.'ely  refrain  from  npringing 
forward  to  save  her;  but  the  tbnught  con- 
soles bim  that  tbe  originals  of  those  pi c-tun-s 
have  all  IxK'n  saved  fi-om  th«'ir  perilous 
jKisitions  by  the  miraculous  Intervention  of 
the  Btimbino.  Grateful  reeipients  of  life 
favors  have  left  those  inspirations  mendy  to 
show  what  might  have  been,  and  fi-on*  tli* 
portrayals  of  tho  dangers  to  which  they  were 
subjeot«J,  tbe  greatest  skeptic  must  admit 
that  they  have  much  to  be  thankriil  for. 

The  exterior  of  tbe  Ara  Coeli  Chtiix-h  is  not 
beaiitirul— it  is  hardly  picturesque  In  Its  aa- 
ti(iuity,  its  style  of  nrchi lecture  is  too  severe : 
Ijesides,  it  is  so  surrounded  by  buildlDgs 
that  its  outlines  are  no  longer  distinct: 
but  the  lnterif>r  Is  all  that  the  most  ar- 
dent enthusiast  could  ask  for,  especial ty  In 
tbe  afternoon,  when  tbe  sluntlngrays  of  sun- 
llgbt  stream  through  the  richly  coloi-ed,  old 
stained-ghiss  windows,  producing  that  dim, 
rebgious  light  which  awakens  within  the 
bohol.ler  all  that  is  holy,  lofty,  spiritual. 
In  that  mellow,  golden  light  the  twenly-two 
ctiriously  carved  old  cohimns,  of  which  no 
two  are  alike,  which  separate  the  aisles 
from  the  naves,  are  brought  into  conspicu- 
ous prominence.    Even  the  skeptic  stands 
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awed  tis  he  views  in  retrospection  those  sym-  [  is  to  be  seen  save  a  fine,  white  linen  cloth, 
bols  of  a  yet  more  anideut  Borne.  A  pagan  Reverently  the  raonk  lifts  this  bit  of  linen 
temple  surrounded  by  those  same  exquis-  cloth,  and  at  last  the  most  sacred  treasure 
itely  chiseled  columns  arises  before  him. ,  of  the  Ara  Coeli  Church  is  exposed  to  the 
Graceful  vestal  virgins  appear  to  him,  cher- 1  vulgar  gaze  of  the  American  traveler, 
ishing  their  sacred  fires,  while  weirdly  I  Happily  for  the  monk,  his  knowledge  of  the 
solemn  worship  is  offered  at  the  shrines  of '  English  language  is  so  slight  that  he  does 
Isis  and  Osiris.    It  ffe  then  that  he  realizes   not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  various  ex- 


the  ages  of  those  delicate,  variously  hu6d 
columns.  They  were  old  when  the  first 
Roman  emperor  studied  the  ethics  of  reli- 
gion as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.    At  such  a 


pressions  indulged  in  by  the  American, 
whose  remarks  do  not  at  all  redound  to  the 
praise  of  the  Bambino  or  its  illustrious 
maker.    Happy  monk! 


time,  when  tlie  barefooted  monks  are  chant- 1  During  the  Epiphany  season  every  church 
ing  vespers,  in  their  deep-toned,  musical  in  Rome  gives  a  representation  of  the  Na- 
voices,  the  skeptic  feels  a  something  within  tivity.  It  is  then  that  the  Ara  Coeli  flaunts 
himself  that  makes  him  wish  that  the  faith  '  its  superiority  into  the  faces,  as  it  were,  of 
of  his  early  childhood  were  with  him  still.  I  the  remaining  three  hundn?d  and  sixty-four 
Slumbering  talent,  too,  asserts  itself  at  a  churches;  they  may  contain  relics,  inuum- 
time  like  that;  the  most  prosaic  on-looker ,  erable  bones  of  martyrs,  pieces  of  the  triie 
does  not  escape  its  influence,  but  is  wafted  '  cross,  thorns  from  the  crown,  nails,  and 
to  realms  beyond  this  practical  world.  He  what  not,  but  the  Ara  Coeli  has  her  precious 
longs  to  achieve  something,  to  be  more  than  Bambino,  which  she  places  in  her  manger 
the  humdrum,  everyday  individual  he  has  |  where  all  the  world,  Catholic,  Jew,  and 
always  been.  Tlie  Decline  and  Fall  of  i/ie  |  Protestant  alike,  may  behold  it.  Not  only 
Roman  Empire  shows  the  effect  of  such  sur- '  is  the  Bambino  placed  in  the  manger,  but  it 
roimdings  upon  a  great  mind,  for  the  idea  is  actually  permitted  to  remain  there  for 
of  writing  that  immortal  work  occurred  to :  about  ten  days.  As  the  mangers  in  the 
Gibbon  as  he  sat  musing  in  that  same  old  other  churches  are  fitted  up  with  ordinary 
Ara  Coeli  Church,  listening  to  the  monks  as  dolls,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Ara 


they  chanted  vespers. 


Coeli  becomes  the  Mecca  for  devout  Catho- 


Within  that  most  interesting  of  all  lies,  who  are  only  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the 
churches,  back  of  the  high  altar  in  its  own   Bambino  once  a  year. 

chapel,  the  Bambino  hits  its  home;  there  The  Nativity  takes  place  in  a  grotto,  in 
the  sacred  image  is  guarded  by  locks  as  the  foreground  of  which  is  a  figure  of  the 
ponderous  as  those  that  closed  the  dungeon  j  Virgin  Mary  in  gorgeous  apparel,  diamonds 
doors  of  poor  Beatrice  0^^»nci  when  she  was  |  blaze  from  her  ears,  neck,  and -fingers;  poor 
incarcerated  in  that  old  stronghold  and  I  Joseph  stands  beside  her,  in  his  usual  garb- 
mausoleum  known  to-day  as  the  Castello  |  he  wears  no  jewels.  Shepherds  and  kings 
Angelo.  ;  kneel  in  holy  adoration  before  the  infant, 

But  to  the  American  tourist,  to  whom  all  while  behind  the  group  sUmd  an  ox  and  an 
things  are  made  possible  by  that  open  ass,  both  life-size.  In  the  clouds  is  repre- 
sesame— the  mighty  dollar— the  ponderous '  sented  God  the  Father,  surrounded  by  an- 
lock  yields  as  if  by  magic ;  the  vigilant  [  gels  holding  harps  in  their  hands.  In  the 
monk  who  holds  the  key  manipulates  it  background  is  a  pretty  landscape,  where 
deftly,  the  curious  tourist  stares  hard,  but '  shepherds  guard  their  flocks.  The  distance 
only  another  door  presents  itself  with  a  lock  and  perspective  are  fine,  tho  figures  grow- 
a  trifle  less  ponderous  than  the  preceding  ing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  figures  in  the 
one ;  this,  too,  yields  to  the  old  monk's  key.  foreground  are  life-size ;  many  carry  baskets 
Onthetiptoeofex|>ectancy,  the  tourist  gazes  of  real  fruit  upon  their  heads,  oranges, 
hard  within,  but  no  Bambino  greets  hiB  eye  I  lemons,  etc.,  the  rich  oriental  coloring  of 
—nothing  but  a  box,  tightly  closed.    This  !  their  garments  lends  to  the  scene  a  distinctly 


the  old  monk  lifts  tenderly  from  its  inner 
hiding  place,  and,  carefully  depositing  it 


Eastern  look;  the  general  effect  is  good. 
Little  children  deliver  short  sermons  oppo- 


upon  the  altar,  bows  before  it,  crosses  him-  >  site  the  manger  every  afternoon.    The  little 
self,  and  with  trembling  fingers  proceeds  to  i  things  are  most  dramatic  in  their  gesticula- 


lift  the  lid.     The  tourist,  at  fever  pitch, 
strains  his  neck  to  look  within,  but  nothing 


tions,  rolling  their  eyes  heavenward  at  the 
proper  time,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
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Va»W 


■   i-iiiti 


K<\- 


tiish.-s  of  till.'  chun-h.  while  tlie  e'Utin-  •>  c- 

t-'in-fiiuiuii  kiiwla  ill  ivvf  reutlui  (.raver.  Tu 

mill  ill  the  |>nK.fitsi<iu    cmi-j-  fundlr^.  aai 

I'Imiit  slowly  vm  they  iiiurt*h  up  one  aisle  u] 

■  i'lwii  uiKfthrr.  Fiiiitlly  the  Bumbioo  reii<.'L^ 

..f  till:   Ihiriiliiii".    it-.-lm|»-l,  wlii-n.'  it  is    ItM-kt-d    and  il.-iit4- 

.1.  II  imH-.'s-    l.i.'ki-il  from  vii-w,  not  t«  be  nfoiiD  di^^turU'L 

ill')  i>  liftol    wtv  by  till-  (.■iirioiis  si^it-seer  or  jQ  \\--  .-ai* 

l<it[  «!■  Hint   nly  IIS  Ijr-iiltT.  until  the  folkiwiui;  £i>i|.'biuiT 

hnxi^'li  till-  M-H.-..I1.  -  TU-  Oi'in-hiiiai,. 
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■MB.  Plif^SITlKNT. 

\\\U  wi.rk.  assisted  by  eevt>nil  woII-train<7l 
iiiiiivt'  iii^inicturs,  three  or  whom  uiv  -t- 
•  laitK'ii  iiiiiilsHTs.  Two  of  thfM-  only  pi\>,i 
slir.ri  liiiii-  I'm-li  day  to  b-achiug. 

Wi-i|ii,'silHyHrtfni.^in  ofeaph  week  thestu- 
di'iits  iin-rxciisiil  rrniii  li-stions  aud  go  out  in 
tiicnijis  of  tliri'.'  or  Tour  for  8tre<^t  preacliio^'. 
<)iii>  .if  ili.-s('  ^roiipri  htii»  jointly  putvlia^e>li 
liLi-,'.'  i.TiiMriiiiii.  which  they  fln.l  with  tb.ir 
"iiiyirit,'  viry  usi-ful  In  giitheriug  hean-r?. 
till  sliTi-t  CMi-n.-i-s,  in  busy  tbori^nehrn'**- 
jiiid  in  til.'  uvitrldHiring  villag<?s,  wheivwr 
ili.-y  .an  tlii.l  iiii  imdionro  land  n  strwrt 
aiidicri.L'  is  ciu-ily  gathered  in  Cliinn\  thev 
t'll  IIk'  s(..ry  of  Jesus  ami  hi«  Invo. 

This  s.hii.^1,  like  all  other  institutjonsot 
its  kitid.  has  many  m-eds,  which  supplied 
will  -ii-ciiiT  its  highest  sueoesB, 

1.  It  1 ds  till'  iiniycrs  «ud  the   sympa- 

tlii-tir  mid  hi'iiilysii[i|K>rt  of  the  Cliun?b. 

building  nnd  location. 


tiiiniiiitivi'ly  small 
ii's  hav 
■  ii-riainl 


ami  ap|i!lancesi. 

ilnr  iiiissionnry  teneher. 

iiicird  aiil  tor  ninny  needy 

"    1    ':'nn    Ix-    helped 

[M'lisi'  iji  III!'  ijiji-iii^ii  «  iiiMi  iiai>  i-ipiirseand  prejiaivd 
small  aniiiiint  fm*  tln'  ministry  for  aluJiitSflO,  ort^is  a  yeur. 
■  lii'i'ii  ablii  til    With  tlii'sc  nmi.s  sup|ilii'tl  we  may  hope  for 


:.  Tl  n- 


Ills.    A 
xiyh  a  t.i.ir  j 


-ly  hope  for 

iiirkahl.-.    anil   I'Xpi'i't    inm-li    f-'reater    results     fn    the 


I'  I'liiiiiisc  of  jrri'at  nsi'fiil- 
v,-s  all  his  time  to' 


[■unslantly  expanding, 
|.ro]ii.ilionate  ineren« 


I'll  syr 


Ik. 


:.irk  for 


must  kiiov 
vkdg.-isij 


if  kniiwUHige,  ia  the 
lei-d  Iwfore  you  can 
e,  your  appreeiaUon 


SrMi'ATHV.--Enlit,'lii 
first  P'liiiisll.-  fi.rjLll 
fei'l  with  Ihr  siiirni-r;  and. in  |ir"|H.iti..n  as  your  kno 

Ot  till- whole  IK'i'd  will  iiii'tvase. 

IsmiiMATiox.  I  am  jHTnuadi'd  that  the  greatest  w. 
OlirJMtians,  in  repin!  tnfoii'igii  missions,  is  accuratt' information  eoncerning  the  state  of  the 
heat.hi'n  worlil.  That,  if  yon  eoiiid  hut  see  and  know  lyon.  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ', 
your  pity,  and  love,  and  heart's  dee]>eist  sympathy  ivonld  nil  snriua  into  zealous  activity. 


,  of  the  cliuiehes  and  of  individual 


nierly  been  siipiTintendcnt  of  tlio  Fooeliow    i 
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THE  ANGLO-CHINESE  COLLEGE  AT  FOOCHOW. 

BV  8.  L.  BALDWIN,  D.D, 

THIS  college  may  be  said  to  have  liiid  its  ,  teealh  of  JiLOuury,  1882,  the  property  beloDg- 
ori);in  in  a  visit  to  Foocbow  io  Dceein-  ing  to  the  CLaiti>rt>(l  Mi'ii-untili.>  Itunk  was 
ber,  1880,  of  Dr.  K.  S.  Maelay,  v,Lo  had  for-  purchased  for  $14,00 1,  Two  acri'a  of  ground 
on  a  hill  having  one  of  tlie  inu:it  cunininud- 
ing  positions  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
iMiu,  constituted  tho  ttnest  possible  site  for 
sneh  an  institution. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  1882  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Smyth  was  sent  from  tlie  United  States  for 
this  college  work,  and  in  June,  18H3,  Rev. 
Ml-.  Ohlinger  resigne<l,  and  Mr.  Smj'th  be- 
came tiic  prestidcnt  of  tlie  college.  Dr. 
Smyth  has  given  most  eflicioiit  and  siiecess- 
fiil  sen-ice  to  the  institution  since  that  time. 
It  i.s  iliptinctlvely  a  Christian  cullegf,  and 
all  who  send  their  sons  to  tho  sehoivl  know 
that  it  is  under  Christian  influence,an<I  that 
its  olgi^et  is  not  mei^ely  to  promote  education, 
lint  to  build  up  Christianity  in  China,  and 
pi-oinote  Chri.^tian  character  among  its  stu- 
dents. It  is  css*entinlly  a  self-supjiortlng 
institution  cxcejit  so  far  as  the  salary  of  the 
missionaries  sent  from  tho  Uiiitetl  Slates 
*  afterwanl  transferred  to  who  are  enguge<l  in  it  is  eoncerneil.  All 
t)ie  Jiipan  Mission.  His  narrative  of  the  euiTout  expenses  for  Ixwks,  etc.,  are  met  by 
"  O'ui-se  of  Educational  Work  In  Japan,"  |  the  Tih's  paid  by  the  students.  The  students 
and  tlie  discussion  on  higher  education  lare  required  toattenddaily  morning  prayere 
wliieh  folloHv!.  led  to  a  meeting  of  lending  and  a  i-egular  prL'aohing  sen-Ice  every  Sun- 
nntive  preachiTS,  in  consultalion  with  the  ,  day  morning.  Three  timei^  a  week  the  stu- 
mi.fsioiiaries,  at  which  it  was  pnicticaliy  de-  dents  in  the  preparatory  department  and 
eided  to  take  steps  for  founding  an  Anglo- '  those  of  tho  two  lower  classes  of  the  eollegi- 
Chlnese  (x>llege.  This  was  doni' January  111, !  ate  de|Mirtment  have  recitations  with  tho 
1881.  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  next '  native  Christian  teachers  on  the  lite  of 
day  it  was  decided  to  ojien  a  preparatory  ,  Christ.  Kcgtilar  biblical  instruction  is  given 
dejiartment  in  February.  Itcv.  F.  Ohlinger  to  the  two  higher  classes  in  English  by  one 
was  electeil  principal,  and  the  departn'ent' of  the  foreign  teachers. 

wasojiened.  There  isaveryaetivebronehof  the  Young 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1881,  a  board  Men's  Christian  Association  connected  with 
of  tnistecs  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  the  institntion.  Three  large  buildings  have 
Anieriean  and  British  Consuls,  Mr.  Tiong ,  been  added  to  the  one  originally  purcha,sed, 
Ahok,  several  missionaries  ol  our  Mission  j  two  of  which  are  dormitories  for  the  stu- 
and  that  of  the  American  Bonr<l,  and  Mr.  jdcnts,aiidthe  thinlaivsideneefor  thepresl- 
Aleximder  Li'itli,  manager  ot  the  Hong- !  dent  and  his  family.  A  number  of  valuable 
kniig  and  Shanghai  Bank.  Mr.  Tiong  j  donations  have  been  mnde  to  the  college 
Ahok.  ivho  hail  not  yet  made  profession  of '  from  time  to  time,  such  as  a  largo  collection 
Christianity,  luul  planned  to  purchase  a  of  physical  apparatus  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Cham- 
building  to  be  used  liy  himsidf  as  a  resi- j  berlln,  of  Denver,  Colo. ;  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
denee,  iind  at  his  death  to  go  to  the  Metho- ]  chase  of  chemical  apparatus  and  chemicals 
disi  Episco|Mil  Mission  for  educational  pur-  ■  by  Mr.  John  D.  Slayback,  ot  New  York;  an 
jioses,  but  when  this  project  was  started  he  |  outfit  of  meteorological  instruments  by  the 
at  once  came  forward  with  an  offer  of  $10,000  i  late  Professor  Frederick  Merrick,  of  the 
toward  the  purchase  of  suitable  property.  ■  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  a  fine  microscope 
Other  contributions  were  made  by  native' by  Colonel  Pond,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  a 
gentlemen  and  foreigners,  and  on  the  seven- 1  refracting  equatorial  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell, 
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of  N<jw  York,  which  was  made  exprt^s^ly  for      This  is  the  largest  Christian'  college  in 

th«;  collegr  I »y  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  China.    Some  of   its  graduates   are  filling 

Clevelniid,  O.    Some  additional  ground  has  positions  of  great  im|>ortaiice  aud  iufluence. 

rcM'ently  been  purohas«»d  on  which  to  build  a  It  is  worthy  of  continued   aud   InereasiDg 

new  hall,  which  is  very  greatly  needed.    Dr.  support.    An  immediate  donation  of  HsOO 

Smyth  wrote,  February  28,  IWW:  by  some  liberal  friend  of  missions  would  be 

"  The  new  year  opens  with  260  students,  of  great  service  for  the  buildini^  of  the  new 

th<»  larg<*st  nuinlxT  we  have  ever  had.    Of  hall  so  greatly  needed.    Other  contributioos 

the  120  new  applicants  we  admitted  only  70.  to  increase  the  physical  and  scientific  appa- 

Wc  are  crowded.    There  are  11K>    students  ratus  of  the  college  and  to  enlarge  its  useful- 

lK)arding  on  tlif*  college  grounds.    If  you  ness  in  other  respects  would  be  verj*  higblj 

add  to  this  the  t<*acliers  and  8<*r\'ants  -over  appreciated. 

15- -and  my  family,  there  are  considerably       Miss  Sarah  M.  Boswortb,  who  has  been  a 

over  200  people  living  on  these  premises,  most  effective  instructor  in  the  college,  and 

As  wi'  have  only  about  two  aen\s,  including  whose  Christian  influence  has  been  of  the 

the  ground  on  which  tin*  buildings  an\  it  highest  possible  value,  has  just  returned  to 

can  readily  be  seen  that  then*  are  too  many  this  countr}'  for  a  much   needed   furlough. 

fM*oph»    for    thf»    spac(\    ^Ve    have    simply  R<n'.  James  Simester  is  giving  very  effective 

no    privacy    at    all    i^xcept    during    stuily  service,  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Smyth  and  Mr?, 

honrs.  W.  H.  Lacy  ai*e  also  rendering  valuable  as- 

**At  our  ComuK^nceuKMit  we  had  a  great  sistance.     It  is   hoped    that   a    thoroughly 

time.    Sevenil  of  tlie  leading  gentry,  inelud-  qualified  teacher  of  science  may  be  sent  out 

ing  the  j)resi<l(*nts  of  some  of  tin*  great  Chi-  in  tlie  early  fall. 

nes(^    colleges    of    tlie    city,    were    prescMit. '     This  excellent  school  and  its  devotcMl  presi- 

While  th(*  exen'is«»s  w(»re  in  progress  mes-  d<»nt  and  teachers  should  have  a  warm  place 

sengi'rs  came  bewaring  complimentary  t^iblets  in  the  prayers,  the  sympathies,  and  the  gift3 

to  the  jnesident  of  the  college  from  the  Lit-  of  the  Church.    In  the  marvelous  awaken- 

eraiy  ('haneellor,  the*  Provincial  Judge,  and  ing  for  ])rogress  and  reform  which  is  taking 

the  Salt  Tautai.    Nothing  like  this  ever  hap-  place  in  China  this  college   is  destined  to 

pened  in  this  province  before.'*  play  a  very  imiK)rtant  part. 


FORWARD   MOVEMENT    IN   AFRICA. 

BISHOP  HAPTZELL  was  present  at  the  '  be   provided    for    l)y  special    contributions 
meeting  c)f  the  Poard  of  Managers  of   (luring  the  current  year. 
th(?  Missionary   Society  held   July  11>,  and  Pishop  Hartzell  is  inaugurating:  a  strong 
also  met  the  Committee  (»n  Africa  a  few  movement  in  Lil)eria  on  educational  lines. 
days  before.     TIh'  board  granted  all  the  re-  The  College  of  West  Africa  is  beinfj  greatly 
quests  made  of  it  in  favor  of  our  work  in  ^-treIlgthened.    There  are  now  five  teaehers 
Africa  which  were  brought  forward  by  the  in  the  faculty,  ab(>ut  one  Inmdi'ed  and  forty 
committee.  <'aeli    action    representing  al.>o  pupils   in   attendance,   aud   boarding    halls 
the  wishes  (»f  the  bishop.  have  been  furnished  for  boys  and  girls.     A 
The  significance  of  the  action  tak(»n  lies  class  will   graduate  the  present  year   in   a 
in  the  manifest  <letermination  of  the  3Iis-  good  grammar  class  course.    The  students 
."-ionary  Society  to  enlarg(»  our  work  in  the  an^   paying  tuition   and   buying  their   own 
Dark  (•ontinent,  thereby  indicating  not  only  books.     It  is  hoped  to  soon  organize  a  class 
its  faith  in  the  i>rovideiiti{d  outlook,  but  its  for  the   traininj^'  of  native   ministers.     The 
confidence   in  the   plans  of  the   bishop    in  bishop  proposes  to  establish  ])riraarj' schools 
charge.     Authority  was  granted  to  send  out  in  all  the  principal  churches  throughout  the 
two  missionary  carpeiitrTs  to  Angola,  where  republic  as  fast  as  possible,  and  he  has  made 
they  are  greatly  needed  for  the  prosecution  a  call  for  tw<'nty  educated  and  consecrated 
of  building  ent(»rprises   in   that  important  young  colored  men    or  women    from    our 
missionary  center.    The  Society  is  to  pay  schools  and  churches  in  the  South,  on  the 
one  half  their  outgoing  expenses  from  the  following   conditi<»ns:    tlieir    traveling    ex- 
incidental  fund,  but  the  other  half  of  their '  penses  to  be   paid,   and    they    to    be   sup- 
outgoing  expenses  and  their  support  are  to  ported  on  the  field  and  receive  one  hun- 
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d  red  dollars  in  money  a  year,  for  five  years, 
and  then  return  to  America  if  they  so  desire. 
The  board  authorizes  the  sending  out  of  five 
of  these  teachers  in  the  next  six  months, 
provided  the  bishop  can  secure  friends  to 
pay  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  their 
traveling  expenses  to  the  field.  It  will  cost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  send 
out  a  missionary  to  Liberia.  Here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  church  or  indi- 
vidual to  help  Africa. 

Bishop  Hartzell  has  secured  a  favorable 
contract  with  the  American  Book  Company 
and  other  publishers,  by  which  books  for  the 
system  of  schools  in  Liberia  and  our  other 
schools  in  Africa  can  be  secured  at  p^reatly 
reduced  rates. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Sherrill  and  wife  go  to  Li- 
beria at  once  to  take  the  pastorate  of  our 
First  Church  at  Monrovia.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization  Society  proposes  to  pay 
the  outgoing  expenses  for  one  of  them. 
Brother  Sherrill  is  a  graduate  of  Gammon 
School  of  Theology,  and  is  now  pastor  of  our 
church  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  church  he 
goes  to  supports  him. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Richards,  since  going  to 
his  field  a  few  months  ago  in  eastern  Africa, 
lias  prepared  the  manuscript  for  a  book  of 
one  hundred  pages  of  hymns,  catechisms, 
etc.,  in  the  SlK'etswa  dialect,  indicates  that 
he  is  diligently  at  work.  In  a  recent  letter 
he  writes  tliat  he  and  his  wife  and  Brother 
Buekwalter  and  his  wife  are  all  well  and 
hard  at  work  and  happy. 

The  ])oard  authorized  the  sending  out  of 
four  missionaries  to  Umtali  and  vicinity,  in 
eastern  Rhodesia.  One  of  these,  the  Rev. 
M.  H.  Reid,  sailed  August  11th.  He  has  had 
eight  years'  experience  in  connection  with 
governmental  and  missionary  matters  on 
the  Congo.  His  wife  will  follow  him  next 
spring.    Mr.  Reid  goes  without  salary  up  to 


the  first  of  January,  1899.  The  salary  from 
that  on  for  himself  and  wife  will  be  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  he  heroically  proposes 
to  be  personally  responsible  with  his  friends 
for  one  half  of  that  amount. 

Rev.  Morris  W.  Ehnes,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  will  sail 
about  the  first  of  September,  and  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  support  for  three  years.  He  is 
a  noble  young  man,  and  has  consecrated  his 
life  to  Africa. 

Bishop  Hartzell  hopes  to  be  able  to  send 
out  two  or  three  more  to  this  promising  and 
opening  field  within  the  next  six  or  eight 
months. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bishop  is  inau- 
gurating the  support  plan  in  Africa ;  that  is, 
that  the  support  of  each  missionary  is  to  be 
arranged  before  he  or  she  sails,  as  to  amount, 
and  then  the  sources  of  its  income  are  to  be 
fixed.  This  system  makes  all  the  work  reg- 
ular, and  opens  the  way  for  friends  to  help 
missionaries,  and  also  opens  the  door  for 
heroic  sacrifice. 

The  bishop  is  greatly  encouraged  with  the 
number  of  first-class  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  who  are  offering  them- 
selves for  Africa.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
providing  the  means  for  getting  them  to  the 
field  and  a  moderate  support  while  on  the 
field.  We  hope  the  friends  of  Africa  will 
not  fail  to  correspond  with  the  bishop  and 
cooperate  with  him  in  securing  funds  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  work  com- 
mitted to  him.  His  address  until  the  middle 
of  November  will  be  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  and  all  communications  to  him 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Gk)d  is  won- 
derfully opening  the  way  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent for  the  advance  of  his  truth.  Shall 
not  American  Methodism  have  her  full 
share  in  this  glorious  work  ? 


CHRISTIANITY  A  TRUST. 


TWO  views  prevail  in  the  Christian  Church 
iis  to  the  nature  of  our  Oospel.  Some 
hold  it  to  ])c  the  beneficent  gift  of  a  gener- 
ous God.  So  believing,  I  should  say :  "  This 
good  Gospel  is  mine.  With  all  its  ample 
grace,  and  enfolding  mercy,  it  is  my  own. 
Tilt*  attitude  of  others  toward  it,  or  their  ig- 
norance of  it,  are  but  secondary  and  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  its  significance 
to  me  and  the  ple€ising  sense  of  my  posses- 


sion of  its  boundless  breadth  and  blessing." 
As  the  beginning  of  a  true  view  of  our 
Gospel  one  might  pardon  this,  but  perhaps 
any  man  might  be  allowed  humbly  but 
boldly  to  denounce  It  as  a  conclusive  judg- 
ment. For  our  Gospel  is  less  a  beneficent 
gift  of  a  generous  God  than  a  solemn  trust 
of  a  just  Father  whose  love  is  equal  and 
whose  thought  embraces  all. 
Whether  one  regard  Christianity  as  a  gift 
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^nasii  trust,  is  iimn'  than  a  inattiMi»f  tt'inuir 
<»f  lln'«»n'ti«Mli>tinrti<»ii.  It  i-^ vitallv drtcrrni- 
iiativi'  of  all  <*<.inliu-t  aii«i  «*haractrr.  Virw- 
iii^  thr  (i«»--|M'l  a-- a  ^ift  ritln*r  t«)  tin*  iinli- 
vhlual  lM'li«'Vi'r  <»r  to  tin*  roipnrati' C'iiusvh 
i«^  to  snw  th«'  >«*«m1  nf  that  jHT^Miial  .-♦'Iti-'li- 
iH'ss  and  propri«'toiy  j'XJ-hi-^ivrnc^**  «»f  f^ra<M» 
nf  whirh  w«'  hav«'  ah*fa«ly  P'ajM'd  a  tno  hiin- 
I'lital)!*'  liarv«'st,  ami  a;rain-t  whi«'h  iniich 
<»r  tln'  1»Uim1  s<M'i{ili-ti<*  in«»v«'rn«'iit  an«l  th«' 
1i'r«'li>ri'»iH  t:i*'»j»iii^  aft«*r  l»r«»tlH'rlnMMl  <»f  nnr 
'lay  i-i  th<'  |»atln'ti«*  |»iMtr>^t.  W«'  liavf  I•as-^^Ml 
l)V  th«'  tiiiM'  wJH'ii  anv  tnir  man.  <li'^iriii;^  ti» 
]»«•  of  <«'iviri'  t<»  liis  «Iay,  t-an  talc  ilii--  Juila^ 
attitn«i«'««r  i«»lMti«»n  aii«l  i»r-;'»iial  ^«'ll*i-hin's<. 
.\<  an  <«M  jiimI  pnwii  rnl  wiiii'i"  nf  lh«'  Chun-h 
«>r  IjiLrlaiwl,  i»r<>j»h»'^ylnij:  Ih-I'mii*  lii-  tiin«'. 
\\\\<  -ai'l.  *'li«'f«>i«'  anv  man   ra?i  n«»\v  lrav«' 

• 

an  iiii|»i«'--i  n|»<.ii  \\\<  i\m\  th«'  nnhappiin'-- 
«>r  hi-  hif'tliirii  mn-t  lii"-t  mak»'l'im  ;/iav«'." 
Clni-tianiiy  i~  a  t  ni-*.  The  < 'lii"l«'tian  \^  i\ 
-t•'^^aI•<l.  A  •h"-|««'n-ati« 'H  ..t*  ih«' ( i'»-|'«'l  lia- 
hi<-n  (•••mmiti*'!  t"  him,  an<l  it    !«-   riM|uii«Ml 

•  »!"  him  tliat  h»'  -h"iil<l  Im'  fDiiml  raithl'nh 
Th'-  t'-.-iiici'  <»r  th''  (I'»-|>«'1  i-  Hot  a  vvritti'ii 
iiM". .|-.  1   i.r  « •(■!••  MM ' »iiv  m|"  anv  -oil  w  hat--'».-viM'. 

•  ■ 

liii\vi'N»'i'  h:'lv  ami  n««'»'^-aiv  \\^  hi-t«Mii'al 
^tati-iiM'nl>^  an«l  f'»rm-.  Thf  •■--•'Ih-'^  "t"  thr 
(I.>-|>«'l  i- tin'  n'('i'jtti«»n  ct'  a  <li\in«' t I'n-r  "f 
li  nth  an«M'»v«' aii'l  lih'  hv  a  man  in  hchalf 
of  hi"'  f<'il'»\v-m«Mi.     *' 'rh«' oHii'i- «.r  t''a<'hin.Lr 

•  '!■  jir«'a<'hinLr  th»*  ( h '-«|'«'j,'*  '-ay--  l''i«''|(.iii-l^ 
"Myn-,  \\h<»m  I  liavr  <jn<'iiMl.  •' 1m'1.)Iii^<  li> 
m<'n.  n<»t  t.ia  l»<ii»k:  t«»  the  Chnrrh  t'lnpliat- 
i«*ail  V  ;  t  h'-uirli  nt»t  t«»  th«'  d.-i'LT^'  "nlv.  hut  to 
«'v«'iy  ?ri«-irili<-r  "I"  ii  :  \**v  a  Hi-jn-ii-ati- -ji  ."f 
th»'  ( lo-|M'l  i^  coiiimiU'Ml  t'»  <'Vi'iy  <  'liii-tian, 
aii'l  NVo.«  unto  him  if  In*  j»i'«'arli  not  tln' 
( io~jM'l."  Til*'  >lianH'  of  an  <'t«'i'nal  <li<honor 
an<l  malfj'a-an<'«'  i<  <»n  tli«'  man  \\h»virw«; 
tlM"  (Io-j»<'l  not  as  a  lrn<t,  Imt  a-  a  i>«M-onal 

Onr  (i<'-|)'l  i>>  as  hi-oa«l  a- lln*  t«*n<h'nn'<s 
ot*  ( lo.j.  Tn  th«'  v.i.h-m-^s  of  lii<  mt-ii-y  th''i'«' 
is  tin*  \vith'in'-.-;of  tin'  >>«'a.    A-  Tit'ih-li  wp»t».- : 

"  I  ««!iy  to  tin  «•.  I>«i  t!i«'ii  ifp'.  at 
Tnlli"'  I'lr^t  mall  t'i«>ii  irayvi  imrt, 
In  lii','li\vay,  ]a:i«-,  i-r  i^y^-w  >tntl. 
That  li»'  ainl  \\'-  ainl  all  iiiiii  iiiono 
Viuli  r  a  raiinjiv  «it'  li-\«'. 
As  lir<»a<l  as  (Joil's  ]»1m«-  liiavcn  an«.vc." 

Th*'  ^it't  of  sn«'h  lov«',  vw'W«'<l  as  a  Lnft  «'>nly, 
tnav  l»r  sw«'<*t.  It  nuiv  inorr  likrlv  tniMi  t') 
a^h«'^  in  tli«'  hand,  lik«*  tin*  a|»j>l«''i  «»f  Lak«* 
A-i»haltit»'<,  r>nt  vi<'\vr«l  a<  a  tin<t  fop  tin' 
hh'^-lntr  ''f  oiir  hn'thn'n.  tin'  r«MM'|.tion  of 
such  love  is  tlu'  missionarv  j^unnnons  of  tin.' 


hiwly  jH^rson  who  is  our  Kiiip^  aiidufb-x- 
oin*    flt'ar   c.^mmanil,    *•  <jhj,    shar».*  i:  ^'y. 

otllt'IS.'' 

Ami  tlii.sis  nf^nmmons  not  to  rl«T;:x  f:  ■> 
hut  to  t'Vf»ry  one  of  CliristV  bivtbr»rn.  A- 
My«*rs  wrote  in  hi*  uoble  Cat  hit-  r  Tinm-y 
nn  tht'  (Itnrvh  of  ("/irisf  and  the  ('hnr''; 

•*A   man  that   feels   biins«?lf    t-  liaw  ? 
crivrtl   un  uns|N*akabIi_'  g-ift   fiom  Dn^-  r.-. 
pninits  and    eoniiiiaii(1.s    him    to  **tf*T  ti 
lik«'   to  cvrrv   man  bo    iiuM^ts.  supIv  h-  ■ 
pn-iiM-ly  the  ]>«»i*s<in  wbo  will    Ir'   iiH'>T&i:. 
ou<  to  win  Ills  ]»ivtliivii  to  kiioM-  aii«l  i-i'V 
hi<  lM'n«'fa«*tor.     Philosophy  was  ni-t  hl'!* 
n«»t  pro^^.'lytizin^'.  l>eeauseit  is  i»n»nd  aiidl-- 
ean>«'  it  dors  n«»t  and  it  eaiinot  t«.'a»'h  hum: 
l<»v«'    it  :    it    eonstittite.s     but     a    ea-^l'-.  ■  i  \- 
-rh<»'il,  or  a  se<'t:  and  sucli  tb»  not  liki-:-!' 
<idar^r(l.  for  ihcrehy  tbe  <.li.stiij<*tion  of  ♦-;:!. 
of  th«'ir  m•'ndM'r-^  is  diniiiiislKMl.     But  t'-.r!- 
tiaiiitv  i-.  nn»n'  tlian  tliis— it  is  a  siH-i»-tv.-- 
f<llow-hijt,  a  hrothrrlKMxl,   nm\   tin-  ejiai--: 
•  »f  it-^  ini*oip.*ration  contains  a  <Ninnnan<i  •  : 
it-  ixt«'n<ioii :  tin' v«.Ty  end  of  its  ♦•xi^t'-i.-* 
i-  th<'  ('oiiVfT-ioii  (.f  tin*  world  to  <*onininiii  : 
with    it-«'lf.      Christianity     is      the     w.irM- 
l.'avrn;  it  i<  a  ^.Mowinjr  lij^ht ;   it  is  a  ditTi.- 
-iv«'  lovj-:  ami  iwu'li  nn»niberof  tin-  <'iui-r:u:i 
(Mm it'll    i>>    ra!h'«l    to   ])e    a    li«-»r;ihl     ami   ;. 
I»i<'ai*h«'r  of   it-^    faith.     Tlu'    lovi»    c»f   C"'hr-i 
.•.'ii-tra:n- him  :  that  with  whirb    ht*    is  hjij- 
ti/..d    i-  a<  till',  ami  will  burn,  and  bun.lh.- 
it    will  «iiliirlii.'n   and  inilame.      A  man  wi..< 
h.a^   f<lt   !li<'   hl<— in^  of  tlie  Gos|h'1  in  iii- 
(twii  >.  >nl  t-annot  hut  he  anxious  to  imj)art  ir 
to  hi<  hivthn'U.     In  rvrry  Cliristian   heart. 
!»•'  a-^uu'd,  Christianity  will  find  a  new  mi-- 
>i<>Mary.  and.  if  ihmmW  he.  a  new  martyr." 

Ami  may  it  not  In'  saiil  witliont  risk  nf 
mi-un<l«*r-taiidinLr.  that  no  true  f?<'ntleniaii 
ran  all«>w  him-«'lf  to  !..•  o])en  to  tli<'  snsjiiri.m 
<»f  hn-aeh  of  tru-t?  Tn  one  of  his  j<'»i]rnaN 
l)avii|  Livin;j'-ton.'  wroi«'  of  feelin^jr  **  much 
turnn'il  "f  spirit  in  view  of  havjnj^  all  niv 
]»lan-  for  ilie  w.-lfar*-  of  thi^  frrt»at  rejjion 
and  ti'i'miiiLT  population  knocked  <>n  the 
ln-ad  hy  -avaire-^  i<»-m«»riow.''  Tln.Mi  tlie 
tlii»ULrht  of  till-  Savi.>ur*s  eliivalry  eamo  to 
him,  and  1m'  wr'»n-:  ••  Ihit  T  read  that  Jesus 
(^amr  an«l  -^aid.  "All  pow.'i*  is  *riven  unto  nie 
in  iM'avi'ii  and  in  i-arth.  (Jo  ye  therefort% 
and  t«-aeli  all  nation-:  and  lo.  T  am  with  you 
alway.  evi-n  unt< •  tln'  <'n«l  of  the  world.'  It  is 
the  Word  of  a  L'enth'inan  of  tin'  most  sacred 
and  striet«--t  honor,  ami  tlnn's  an  t'lid  on't." 
A  p-nth-man  of  th«'  mo>>t  sacred  and  strict- 
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est  honor  was  he,  and  his  disciples  dare  not  tered  and  so  thickly  sown  that  it  shall  be 
be  less.  To  play  with  a  trust  as  a  trivial  impossible,  from  the  very  extent  of  its 
thing  is  to  cease  to  be  the  kind  of  gentleman  spreading  merely,  to  be  rooted  up.  It  was 
that  he  was,  and  to  show  the  sense  of  honor  designed  to  be  not  as  a  perpetual  lire  in  the 
he  showed.  temple,  to  be  tended  with  jealous  assiduity 

And  this  trust  is  a  trust  for  all  the  men  of  and  to  be  fed  only  with  special  oil ;  but 
the  Master's  brotherhood.  Tliere  are  ves-  rather  as  a  shining  and  burning  light,  to  be 
sels  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  house,  but  there  set  up  on  every  hill,  which  should  blaze  the 
is  no  vessel  unappointed  to  service,  and  both  broader  and  the  brighter  in  the  breeze,  and 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  his  Gospel  go  on  spreading  over  the  surrounding  terri- 
are  de[>endent  upon  .tlie  free  discharge  of  tory  as  that  nothing  in  this  world  should 
service  by  all.  No  gifted  class  can  perform  ever  be  able  to  extinguish  it  or  conceal  it.'* 
a  vicarious  sacrifice,  as  no  privileged  class  When  St.  Paul  said  in  his  last  epistle, 
is  endowed  with  exclusive  privilege.  Each  when  the  time  of  his  departure  was  come, 
man  of  us  has  his  trust  and  his  work,  and  **I  have  kept  the  faith,"  he  meant  that  he 
perhaps  neiilLT  '»ur  Lord  nor  his  Church  had  given  it  away,  that  he  had  viewed  his 
nor  his  woiM  could  endure  our  disloyalty,  acceptance  of  it  not  as  an  endowment  of 
For,  once  a^' tin,  as  tlie  grxxl  man  I  liave  ix^rsonal  privilege,  but  as  a  holy  trust, 
quote<l  wio*^*'  **  The  way  in  whicli  the  Gospel  and  he  besought  Timothy  that  he  should 
wo\il(l  i^i^'fw.  to  b(»  int^Mided  to  be  alike  j)re-  keep  that  which  was  committed  to  his  trust 
served  auc  perpetuated  on  earth  is,  not  by  in  the  same  way.  There  is  none  other  way 
its  I'^H'r  jealously  guarded  by  a  chosen  in  which  to  keep  the  tnist  of  God.  For  the 
iM'\\  v\  cautiously  communicated  to  a  trust  of  God  is  the  duty  of  service. — Eobert 
\)'     '     s  i'ew,  ])':i  by  being  so  widely  scat-   E.  Speer,  in  The  Churchman, 
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THOUSAND   yeai^  ago  the  whole  of  wild  tribes  that  passed  through  their  terri- 

•  eastern    Europe  from   the    ])ordei*s  of  tories  on  their  rai<Is  into   westi^rn    Europe. 

•  ' fiozen  zone  to  tlie  sunnv  vales  of  north-  Bv    force    of    nundxMs    and    vitalitv    thev 
rn  <fiv«M'e,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary,  quickly   absorbed    the    tribes    tliat    settUMl 

was  iuiiabite<l   chiefly  by  <.»ne   |M;K)j>le — the  among  tliem,  and  even  grew  stronger  ]>y 

Slavs.    Quiet,  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  tlie  infusion  of  new  blood, 

indisposed  to  war,  they  easily  ]>ecam(»  the  From  the  Slavs  the  armies  of  the  eastern 

victims  of  the  warlike  tribes  around  them,  Roman  empire  were  largely  recruited,  and 

and  tlnMr  name,  transformed  into  the  modern  numy  of  them  became  leadei-s,  and  some 

word   slave  tells  the  storj*  of  their  misfor-  i  even  wore  the  imperial  purple.    The  emper- 

tunes.  ors  Justin  and  Justinian,  the  gifted  General 

Their  origin  is  veiled  in  the  mists  of  tlio  Balisarius,  and  the  Patriarch  Nikita  were 

same  antiquity  that  but  ludf  reveal ;  our  ov.n  among  the  products  of  this  prolific  race. 

Tiieir  language  shows  them  t<'   b?  cf  ;!..  Among  the  tribes  of  the  Ural  an<l  Volga 

Indo-European   family.    The*    r.ime,  m'j  was  one  called  the  Bolgars  or  Bulgari.    Like 

inally  Slovrni,  simply  means  a  ih  ople  Ir.ving  tlieir  Savoy  neighbors,  they  were  froquently 

sjM'i^M'h,    wliil«'    they    called    the    Gernmuic  engag(*d  in  raids  upon  the  fruitful  regions  of 

trilx's,   whom   they  couM  not  understand,  the  South.    In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 

N»Mntzi— the  mutes.^  they  constantly  harassed   the    Byzantines, 

When  tln\v  first  came  into  Europe  will,  carrying  olTnumln'rless  captives  and  ravag- 

perhaps.  n«nvr  bo  definitely  known.     By  the  ingthe  country  even  to  the  gates  of  C<mstan- 

Gn^ek    and    Konian    historians    they    were  tinople. 

(loubtlrss  included  with  the  Scythians,  a  This  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the  Volga  con- 
general  name  for  all  the  wandering  tribes  tinned  to  exist  as  an  independent  power 
which  dimly  a])p<'ar  along  the  northern  until,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  w{is  en- 
IxMders  of  civilization.  It  is  undoubtedly  tirely  absorbed  by  the  Russians,  and  now 
due  to  their  steady  plodding  nature  that  there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  its  cities  and 
they  so  rapidly  overspread  the  ea.stern  plains  an  insignificant  village  called  Bulgar. 
of  Europe  and  were  not  obliterated  by  the  But  among  the  raids  of  this  warlike  tribe 


4Im  MihmIohm  a^  livlated  to  the    War  with  Spain, 


ik\ffU  th<'ir  Klavoiiiau  uci^liborH  on**  wuh  ,  got Umi,  and  all  became  Slavs  together.  B.: 
•.<'-»;ii«'l  to  jank  with  iho.s«»  of  the  Anglos  the  Shivs  of  the  DuuuIjo  pn.>tited  byii:-.' 
aij'l  Hi«-  Noiinan^  in  Minown  liist«»ry.  g^MKi  digt^stiou.    They  a.s.siiiiilut«^  thi*  na::;': 

Alv>«it  ih»*  nii<l<II<'  of  tli«'  .srvi'nth  century,   and  tht»  aggn'ssive  nature  of  their  o-nn'^r- 
aii-r  !h«*  d«'ath  <»f  tln-ir  king,  Kuhrat,  these'  <>rs,  and  lieneeforth  u  now  Biili^iria  ic  :i.- 
I$<ii;/ariah«  <»f   the  Vol^a  divided  into  livt»  I  valley  •>f  the  Danube  tiikes  her  phioe  ani«-:c 
band-,  two  <if  th<-in  r<-nuiining  near  thtMrjtlie  nations  of  Europe  and    iiiiik«-s  ht-r^if 
oii'riiial  h«-at ;   tin-  oth«'rs  sought  their  for- ,  felt  in  the  general  strupprle   for  suprenuu'v. 
tiiiM-  in  "  III*'  \Ve**t."    One  band  went  as  far       Asparueh  or  Isperieh,  the  chieftain  of  iL^i: 
a-  Italy  an<l  settled  in  Kavenna.     The  other   roblwr  band,  beeamo  the    first   king  «.f  lU 
two  t«K.k  |KK»i<-ssiou  of  the  fertile  vall«»y  of :  new    I^dgaria— the    Bulgaria    whieh  "^li:^ 
I/.wi-r  Danube.  Tlie Slavs r<»adily  submitted  ;  livt»s/'  notwithsUuidin^  her  niauy  falU  aci 
to  their  tiew  nia>t<'rs  and  absorbed  them  as '  the  gen«*rai  neglect  with    whi<'h    her  {"a-i 
n-adily  as  their  fertilt*  soil  abs<>rl>s  the  winter .  luift  been    treated   by   historian!=(. — Rev.  h. 
rains.      The    eonfjuerors    were    eoiKjuered.  U\  Chaliis,    in    Northern     Chri^atian  JIJp- 
Their  language*  and  their  eustorns  wrn*  f«»r- .  iutt^\ 
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'THE  .s<'rvie<»  whi<-li  Ainerieaii  nii-^sionaries  main  faithfid,  we  shall  be  UDdorst«XKl,  an«lit 

can  now  niMh-r  th«-ir  comitiy  as  repre-  will  appear  as  elcarly  oii  mission   lield>  as 

seiitat ives of  the  Ix'st sentiment  <»f  tlie  Ainrr-  elsewliere  that  our  ]>lood  has   not  bi»en  sht^ 

i<*an  pj'oplc  is  apparent.     Wild  voie«'slill  the  in  vain. 

air.     "We  hnv«'  onr<'neini«'s,  and  tln'van*  not  Tiie  work  of  missions  ealls  for  n^newed'i^ 

all  of  Spaiii>h  bli»od.     AVr  iiavi-  a   i«'«-klrss  votion  at  this  tim*'.     "\V(»  niii.st  reaftinn ou: 

prrss.     Tin- iiiotivr-;  of  a  nation  arr  ])ouiid  (Jospel  in  forcigu  lands  with  ii«*w  vigor  and 

to  Im' mix«'d  jiK.tivrs,  and  the  l»a?^«T  motivrs  lil>erality.     It  will  not  <lo  for   us  to  forsak*' 

are  apt.  to  lind  the  readiest  ex]»r<'ssion.     Ihit  our  mi^^ions  breause  we  have  gone  to  war. 

thr  nation  is  sound  at  ln'art  in  tliis  wai*.     It  How  will  it  l(»ok  in  the  sight  of  the  heatht-n 

is  n<»t  a  war  of  rrvm^n-i  it  is  not  a  war<»f  if  tln'  spreading  fame  of  our  martial  migbi 

e<.n«piest..      "Mnev  aiid  truth  havr  nn't  to-  ha-;  for  its  ae<'oinpaniment  a  tliminishcKl  an*! 

^rthrrau<l  have  s«nt  u-^  forth  to  the  l)attb'.  diminishing  zeal  in  the  pacific  enterprise  nf 

Hut  the  w«»rld  lin«U  it   hard  to  ludi^ve  this,  missions?    This  must  not  be.     And  who  CJia 

and  we  are  told  that  we  are  giving  an  exhi-  doubt  that  )»arriers  will  ].>e  beaten  down  in 

biiioii,  not  of  "  liumanitarianism  in  lieroii-s,  tliis  war,  11i<Ml«iing  away  of  whieh  will  be  the 

but  of  hypocrisy  in  hyst«.'ries."  call  of  (ItHJ  to  rnt<M*  upon  new  fli^kls  of  labor 

AVe  have  set  out  to  do  gp'at  things  in  the  au<l  to  enlarge  our  work  in  fiehls  where  we 

sight  of  tlir  h«'atli«'n.     N«>  nation  <'V«-r  liad  liavr  l»eguu?     Tin*  war  paee,  too,  demands: 

.'^ueh  a  tr«'iu<'ndous  oppoit  unity  to  l)«ar  wir-  r«'n«'wr«l  drvotion.     Tin- course  of  events  is 

ness,  tlirou;^]i  si'lf-n-straint  and  >aerili<*e,  t'»  in<-re:lil>ly  acec|<«ratcd  ))y  war  for  weal  or  for 

the(ios]M'l  ot'JrMis  Chii^t.    in  all  i«'v«'i<'ne«\  w«m'.     Tor  wliieli  shall  it  l>e  in  this  pro?ent 

it  is  like  the  npp(»rlimlty  oui"  !Ma>tci"  hims<*lf  eri>i<     f<»r  the  ha-^t«'iiiug  of  the   eoining  of 

found  <m  Calvary  tocDufirm  by  the  .-bedding  the  kingdom  of  oni-  Tiord.  or  for  the   swift 

of  his])loo<l  hi<  w(»ids  <»f  peae«' and  hi>  Works  umloing  of  loni^"  year<  of  ]>atient  toil?     Lot 

of    mercy.     "May  every   <lrop    <.f    Amerieau  u^  make  answer  l>y  a  reciiuseeration  of  oiir- 

blo. >d  which  is  shed  in  thi>  warconlirm  the  selves,  whieh  >hall  bi*  worthy  of  these  preat 

words  of  pcac«' an<l  the  woiks  of  inerey  with  days    (^f    i»ortent,   to   the  work   of    making 

whi<'h,  through   our  missionaries,  we  have  known am<»ng  the  Gentiles  tlie  iinsearehablc 

labored  to  bless  the  nations.     With  these  riche<  of  ('hii>t.     7e'r.  L.  L.  Taylor,  in  Con- 

faithful  lieralds  ami  interpreters,  if  we  re-  (irt'ttfiti'uuilist. 

A  CniNKSK    boy   who  was   being   ]»unislied  by  hi-    m<»ther   began  to  weep.      "How  is 

tliis  V  "  said  his  motlu'r.    '*  You  never  befon'  <-ried  when  T  whipped  you."    '*  No,  mother," 
he  replied ;  ''heretofore  you  have  (d  ways  hurt  me  when  you  ]»unishe<l  nu',  but  now  your 

Idow's  do  not   give  me  jwiin,  and  it  makes  me  weep  to  lind   that   you   are  losinf^   your 
strengtli.*' 
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MISSIONARY   INCIDENT  AND  STORY. 


I 


A  Missionary  OffiariDg. 

BY    HELES    F.    CLAKK. 

T  was  in  the  church  at  M »  at  the  season  of 

the  yearly  oflfering  for  foreign  missions.  The 
pastor  had  preachtnl  an  eloquent  sermon,  describing 
the  work  in  certain  portions  of  the  field,  and  had 
closed  his  address  with-a  stirring  appeal  for  means 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  the  back  of  the  church  sat  a  young  woman, 
plainly  dresst»d,  but  with  a  sweet,  gentle  face  and 
eyes  that  instinctively  moved  you  to  sympathy  with 
their  owner  whenever  their  gaze  met  yours.  She 
was  from  the  Poor  Farm,  but  had  lived  for  some 
four  years  with  Mrs.  John  Peabody,  a  farmer's 
wife,  just  on  the  edge  of  town.  Her  term  of  service 
as  a  "bound  girl''  hud  expired  two  years  before, 
when  she  reached  her  eighteenth  birthday,  but  her 
home  with  the  quiet  family  was  so  peaceful  that  she 
had  never  thought  of  leaving  it.  So  she  was  there 
yet,  although  serving  witliout  wages  except  an  equal 
share  in  the  family's  comforts  and  such  simple 
clothing  as  they  were  able  to  afiford  her.  The  pas- 
tor's appeal  for  the  mission  work  had  sunk  deep  into 
her  tender  heart,  but  she  had  no  money  to  give. 
Taking  a  lea<l  pencil  she  hastily  wrote  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  her  singing  book  the  following  message: 

*'  I  cannot  give  any  money,  for  I  never  hatl  any. 
But  I  will  give  myself.    Please  send  me  very  soon. 

**  Janet  CAifPBEi.L." 

She  tore  the  leaf  out  of  the  lxK)k,  and  when  the 
contribution  box  was  passeil  to  her  dropped  it  in 
among  her  neighbors'  coins. 

At  dinner  that  day  the  minister  laughingly  said 
to  his  wife,  as  he  tossed  a  crumpled  pajHT  toward  ; 
her:  "  There,  my  dear,  is  a  foreign  mission  offering 
which  we  <lid  not  expi'ct.     1  hardly  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  accept  it,  however." 

Mrs.  Lansing  read  Janet's  hurried  note,  and  then 
said,  slowly,  '*  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  Janet  could 
be  a  niissionary." 

"  But  she  has  no  e<lueation,  no  abilities  or  cultiva- 
tion,    ilow  could  she?    It  Is  impos.sible." 

"  Janet  attended  the  public  school,  and  has  had  an 
ordinary  training  in  the  common  English  branches. 
Perhaps  she  might  be  sent  to  school  and  trained  for 
the  work." 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has  the  natural  qualifi- 
cations of  a  student.  If  you  attempt  to  send  her  to 
the  f<»reign  field  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  you  have  a 
hopeless  task  before  you.  Our  board  would  never 
accept  her." 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Circle  met  the  following 
Thursday  in  the  church  i)arlors,  and  Mrs.  Lansing 
went  to  the  meeting  with  a  troubled  heart.  Janet's 
offer  still  dwelt  in  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  rid 
herself  of  the  notion  that,  somehow,  it  ought  to  be 
accepte<l.  When  the  ordinar>'  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  finished  Mrs.  Lansing  read  Janet's  note  and 
ai)iK?aled  to  the  Circle  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  it. 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Watkins. 

Janet  is  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  is  not  at  all  smart, 
and  1  do  not  think  she  would  ever  make  a  teacher. 
As  to  actual  missionary  work  she  does  not  know 
anything  about  it." 

"  She  has  had  no  experience  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor. '*  So  far  as  missionary  work  is  concerned  1  do 
not  see  how  she  can  think  of  such  a  thing." 

**  Mrs.  Peabody  says  she  is  a  i)erfect  housekeeper," 
said  Miss  Whitney.  "She  says  she  never  knew  a 
better  cook  or  manager.  But  to  my  min<l  she  has  no 
head  at  all  for  study.  Ilow  could  she  learn  a  foreign 
language  ? " 

*'  How  do  babies  learn  their  mother  tongue  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lansing,  with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  blue 
eyes,  "  and  young  children  a  foreign  tongue  in  the 
nursery  ?  It  is  not  with  books  and  professors,  cer- 
tainly. Even  though  Janet  is  not  an  apt  scholar 
she  may  be  able  to  pick  up  the  language  by  associa- 
tion with  the  people  who  speak  I  .  Thousands  of 
servant  girls  come  to  this  country  who  cannot  speak 
English.  Tliey  go  at  once  to  service  in  families  and 
in  six  months  they  can  speak  very  well,  and  yet  they 
never  open  a  grammar  or  a  reader  In  all  that  time. 
Why  could  not  Janet  learn  a  foreign  tongue  in  the 
same  way  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps  she  could,"  assented  Mrs.  Watkins. 

"Do  you  remember  what  Mrs.  Randall,  from 
Burma,  said  when  she  was  here,"  continued  Mrs. 
Lansing,  earnestly.  "She  spoke  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  stjrvant  who  was  either  capable 
or  cleanly.  She  said  that  she  was  often  obliged  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  herself  to  fulfill  the  neglected 
duties  of  the  servant,  and  that  they  were  frequently 
ill  from  the  poorly  cooked  fcMKl.  Mrs.  Peabody  has 
said  that  Janet  is  excellent  as  a  cook  and  housewife. 
Why  not  send  Janet  out  to  her  ?  " 

"But  would  she  be  willing  to  do  such  work  in  a 
mission  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  would.  I  called  to  see  her  this  week, 
and  she  says  she  is  (jnite  willing  to  do  anything — 
coo!;ing,  or  washing,  or  scrubbing.  But  she  seems 
determined  to  go.  Having  put  her  hand  to  the 
plow  she  seems  to  have  no  thought  of  turning 
back." 

"But  we  will  have  to  raise  the  money  ourselves. 
I  am  sure  the  board  would  never  approve  of  it  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor. 

"  I  think  we  could  raise  it,"  said  Miss  Whitney.  "  I 
am  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  sending  out  a 
missionary  cook,  although  it  does  seem  a  queer 
thing  to  do." 

"  Janet  offered  to  work  her  passage  on  the  steamer, 
if  that  would  help  toward  sending  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Lansing. 

"  O,  no  ! "  said  Mrs.  Watkins,  quickly.  "  Do  not 
let  us  force  her  to  that.  If  we  send  her  let  us  do  it 
decently." 

A  month  from  that  date  Janet  Campbell  was  on 
her  way  to  Burma.  It  was  not  easy  to  leave  the 
kind  friends  at  M and  the  family  to  whom  she 
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]]7taf   (hit     ]\'*>//t*f9i    C^ulid  hi    China. 


hini  Imm'II    mi   (IrVitti'iIlv   altiirhril.       liut    .luiUM    WHS  a 

liritvr  LMrl,  with  iiiin-li  lii»iii>t  )t«>n»iMin  lii<iilt*ii  iin«lfr 
!i«-r  i|tiict   fl'MiH'iiiiur.  ami   *>hr    ]>atii'ntly   tixtil   her 

•  w-  iiimii  the  hiiri/iiii,  Innkiri::  out  tiiwaiil  tliar  laii<l 
wlii-n- lii'i'  liitun*  lift'  was  to  In- ^jH-iit,  aiul  n'fu>'M| 

10  LTitW-  (iVtTlllUi'h. 

Ill  til.'  »<aiMr  ^liip.  rfiM»iiii;  in  a  >ioiit  mail  liatr. 
i\a-  III*'  rollowiiii;  I«-n«T,  wriiii'ii  liv  tin*  fM-rn-lary  nf 
I  lit-  (  iri-lc  tn  Mr^.  Kamlall : 

•*M         .  Ma>>.,  May  11>,  1**--. 

••Im:\k  Mi:-.   K\m»\li.  :  Wr  an'  M-ihliiiir  tMymi 

)■>  thi?.  >tiMmir  Mi.-»».Ianit  t  aiMUlH-ll.whn  |ja>  nffi-rnl 

li«r-ilf  fill"  M-r\  ii'i"  in  tlit-  funiL'U  mi— •i«»ti  tirl«l.     Hit 

'|MMlitii-ati"ii<«:in-  Inn  fi-w.  ainl  il  li:i«  Imch  \\iili  mii<  li 

•  loiilitiii:;  aii'l  lit-Htaiii'V  that  \\«-1iavi-  tinally  il<'i-i'lii1 
In  w|.i|«|  h«-r.     \Vi' ri-ali/.«'  that  a\«"  an*  only  tryinv:  an 

•  ■\pirim«iii.  AV«' f-au  lui!  Ih»im' that  \\  will  !i<»t  i»r<»\i 
.III  iiii!«iriunair  i-ni-  f«»r>«ni,  .]a:i«i.  I  t'-ar.  will  iii»t 
111- 111  muili  <rr\  jir  \\i  ynii  ill  y«nir  mi^^JDii  wrrk.  l>in 

"111     i-  il   i;t»m|    <-(>(>U.  iiliil    nljl"    nlilN     h»»jM'    i«*    ihlltVnU 

'ii.4\  1m  .iM«- l«»  ii«M' lur  ill  1  hat  lapa'-iiy.  \Vi'\\iIlp;i> 
li' I"  ;i  -iiiall  ^..lary.  :-•)  tl.nt  m»ii  n 1  !:••!  l»i- rliarirf- 
iiisi"  'A  Mil  II' !■  iS|M'i»'-.  If  »!i«-  f.ii!-  »■»  li«'i»t'aMy 
!;-•■  \\r  will  ^«  inl  il.«"  III"!:'  v  l<»r  l.«  f  riMirn  pa^saL.'  . 
\V:'li  I'l-^t  w  i'«lii-^  l-'i' \  "III"  W'vK.  I  i-«'ni.:ii:, 

••  V<';r^  -!in  I  Ti  1> . 

••  (  :i  \i;i.iii  I  V.  '1 .   \\  III .  m:'i  . 
"  <  III  li.  !i;ilt"  nf  Mil"  Wniiiaii"-  Mi-~i":i  (  ii"' ■!•■." 

T!.!'  -I  i|inl  (»f  ilii'  !iil»'  ••;mi  '"■  1.1-f  111].]  l-y  -II''  l*"l- 
I'lA.i'U'  !•  tti-r,  «i.;;til  Ir'ini  lt:il-'iia  .-iK  luoni;.-;  ,.||ii' 
.fiiii'  I ■>.  arri\ al  : 

•  1)1  \ii  Mi--  NNiniNr.'i  :  Unw  I  iluiik  tin- la«li''*- 
i.f  ,1.1.1' (  iriii-  f.ii'  >i'ii(liM:r  litar  rl.iii't  t  jiMipl'i'.l  !•> 
'I-.  At  lii--r  \\v  lii'l  ii'^  \  "11  •i:i''t<-!  |iiil  Im  r  iii  :!■' 
l.*<  li«  I;  :  Kill  \\i'  •"•""11  louinl  li<  r  f.i|».i'»l<"  "f  ^^l•^•  1> 
ihit' i-iiit  'JMti.x.  \Vi-  pui  1.1  r  "\ir  "M'  Iaru«-  <■":  ;l- 
i!ri:  '-  -I  li""l  il**  inati'iiii,  aii-l  i:"'-v  .-'.•■  i-  ii."tlii-r. 
I  ':i~i-.  ::ji-i:il.  ill  II I  li'iiii.-'  l"i'  l«>  -i  \i  >■  liiirk-i  >i-i|  Iliiv- 
III' "■  :^ir!-  aii'l  l'"\<.  Tii"  n-  i-^  i."t  ii  p«T-":i  "ii  tin- 
l';iii!iM>»  ln-tt«-i'  l«i\'il  iliwM  ^\f  !-.  'riii- iiii!<lr<-M  ai' 
iHilf '  tly  il<»i-il«'  uii'l'-r  Imt  w  i-i'  maniiu<'iMi-n!  and  ui^ '. 

ll<  l;<>  TrniiMi'  wliilti'Vrr. 

••  I  !i;j\«'  Jii-t  •■mmh"  «i\«-i'  fpmi  tin-  «l"rmii«»vy.  wIip- 
•"III-  i-  'iiiiii::  MM  till'  piinli.  Ar"tiii'l  Im-i*.  «>n  liir 
Ki!' » -.  "ViT  ln-r  I'liair.  at  lii-r  l"i»i.  tli'-  i-iiil'lmi  av<- 
tri'Wiliiiir,  wliilr  >li«*  till-  iImmh  ^iMrii>»  nf  tin- lite  mI 
Ji -II-.  Sill' lia**  hariM'il  tin-  l.iiiizaa-''"  ir"iii  tli»' 'l.il- 
driii  thcin-i  Ivrv.  \\  iilii.nt  a  !i  il' 111  r  <»r  a  l'""k.  N". 
>li'- 1- iM»  >■  li"liir.  ami  \\"Ul"l  ii'-\»-i'  I'l- a  tt::''liir  a- 
\\t- lii-.it  ill'-  t'-nn.  IJur  -ln'  i-  an  iii-'ru' t"i' in  t!i.- 
1i;l:!!«t  -«ii-"-.  in  ihul  >h«'  ktmw^  li"'.v  t"  lin-nli-a!!- 
ili\  in*' irnih"*  in  tli''  lMMrt<  nf  tln-i' liitli- on<s.  AI- 
ii  a«lv  MViiiil  i)f  tin-  nMi  r  iiii«  -  liii\«'  'nnii'  t«»  n-^  \n  itii 
tin-  l<h"«-<Ml  ••niifr>>i"n  'if  tln-ir  fiiitli  in  <'ln'i<t.  anil 
li.*iv«-  iraiTil  thi'ir  iniiN  i'ti«»n  iiii'l  i-niiV'Tsinii  ilir*-*  ly 
t"  lit-r  fniilifiil,  lM'{iri-««-:in  hini:  wim"'N. 

"  Yrv.  \\«.  tliiink  >nii  Min>t  >Mi<''Tiiy  fi>r  si'iiiliinrii-- 
•»M'  li  it  ln!p«t'.  If  ymi  liJivi-  niMp-  liki*  li»-r  *^«-ml  tlnni 
liy  Jill  im-iiiK.  <M»<1  lia**  a  pljh«-  li'tiil  fnr  cvi-ryniM' 
lit'  imIK.  aii'l  cnir  wnrk  will  1h'  tin*  liritrr  for  mop-  nf 
Mich  wnini-n  as  <\\*'  i-.  It  1<  not  always  tho<i'  whnin 
\\v  <all  wi-i*  and   mltivati'd  that  tJod  ran  l»'>t  ii-«-. 


Lt't  UK  ar^t'pt  joyfully  all   whom  the  Spin*  ;.*■ 
toroiiu'.  '^  Vonrs  faithfully. 

••  Anna  A.  R»>mi. 

A  iidJimt>t,  sitting  late  at  tho  <l(Mir  of  th-  "  «• 
d*>riniHiry,  with  lior  oye s  lixiil  ii}.>i>n  ihr  i-.'fT  .:■ 
tla'tr«»pir  sky  at  twilight,  whisjw.'rtNl  in  hi-r^-: 
wonts  of  the  {tsaliiiist  :  **  I  hail  mthrr  1>^  ;i  :■ 
kri'|»«T  ill  thr  hoiiM*  of  niy  <tich1  than  ti.'  iSw*'."  .• 
ti'iiJs  of  wiiki-^lnrsji." — IhUti  J-\  t'lnrk,  i#t  .V    7 

/  tl.St  /■!■■  I". 


What  One  WomaiL  Undid  in  Chm 

IIY   tLAU\    M.     CI 'Sill  MAN. 

Yor    ♦ln»|i|H'd  a  Iiitiip  of    sutfar  in    yr-ur '-q: 
ronir  this   morning    and   it     siMiU  d>~   -. 
'riiW^doilK-  mml  walKs   of   iht^  littU*  hou:i^«'' 
plain**  of  <"hiiui  iiiflt  in  the    suiting  \*i.»;. 
ll.M.L         ... 

1 1  liiid  raint-d  for  many  ilay«  ami  n!::!.:-  \\ 
"!  :;.f  di-trirts  in  Shaiitiinir.      Kvctv  ilav  iri- :•  . 
iiiin!<  ininh'  !lnjr  vain  olT«Tirm:H  to  tlu' ilracL: 
iiml   piii>id   luavi-n  t«)  \vithh<»Kl    tho    raiu.   1  .' 
riiiiM'il  >t«a'lil\  on  iiiiTil  tlie  wludf  plain  wi»>  i-  •> 
'I  Mil-*-  wi-niio  hoats.  and  it  was  t«M»  l;i«i«  tuSit-*-  •: 
l.i:-  awiiy  lill'.*-. 

lliuli'i-and  liiu'htT  tho  pitilrss  watt^rs  sl«.wV7 
-nrr'.y  i::ml»'d  till  Ihry  hurst  throii;r1i  tliffmi.  i  -^ 
into  :l.r  r"o:ii>.  Tin*  jhkif  cn*atnrv's  pili'*!  v?' 
•  •'iair<  ami  laMi-s  <»n  tin'  lirlok  btfls.  luit  l!ir  r. 
walls  <  rnml'lid  away  and  tho  siirfrinir  vatrr*-/.::  • 
with  i'>i<tl«--s  fni-i'o  and  swrpt  Hit*  fU'f<•n.»t•^-^'i]^- 
p!••  :iw;i\  — out  towanl  the  Idtr    oreaii  ainl  ihe  n^- 

llll\ll"W  II. 

I  !i.- r..iii 't-a-id  al  la<T,  tho  siin  Rli(»t)«>  nirair. " 
mii-iiy  w.iti  r-  >i;l.sid''d,  hut  lh<*  ilcstnictifai  l?si>  ■> 
wr":iLr'.*  '  n;.!i|  n'\«r  br  n'i»ain»tl.  IIhums  v-- 
jiiti.-.  I  I'lp-  liiiii'-  I.  iMiilo  drow'iu'iK  ami  liuiiil:^- 
li.i'l  p'  I'i-lit  1.  '1  li'-  fiimiiM-  follo\v«Ml,  and  llifn*V'."- 
tiiMJI''.*'  *»iilT':in:r  iind  d'stitulion. 

Til'- mi—i"iiiiri'-  of  tin*  cro'^s  said;  *' N«)w  is  ■-' 
nppnrtnniiy.  <i"il  ran  nst*  this  awful  flrKtd  fi>r''.? 
"wn  i:l"ry.  \\«-  «;m  L'i»  forth  and  minister  hm:* 
liiiniii-y  iiiid  '•t.irNiiiLr  o!m-<  anil  win  iht^ir  oontidfn> 
ami  tin  y  will  tip  ii  ri«-.iv«-  «»nr  nn-ssatro,"  j4o  tl-T 
-•iirt.'l  I  Hit  MM  till-  ri-lii  f.  Tlu-y  distrihiitcd  riro  ai-- 
niiiU'-y  jiml  •  ■."ilii!-.:.  mi'l  tin*  lK>ciplo  tfOfiniHl  ivr 
LTnit'-fi;!. 

A-  !!:«•  t1 1   -ntT.  n  :■-   wx-vv  told    of  Thi»  Rn-ad  "' 

l.iti- aii'l  !:••  iiian-i  'ii-  l'.>t»!i.l  thf  floods,  of  a  l"^- 
i!:Lr  I'a'l''  !•  \\:  l.«;i^<  'i  who  In  jirs  and  niiswcrs  pr«iv»-r. 
"'■ ,:  iJ'i!'  •  III-  r  V  ].<»  pi:i'-  iil'  an<l  otTiTi*  a  fnt»  «dvji 
'i'.Ti.  •!ii>  'i-iitii-'l  wi-;i.  ;n:d  '*;iitl  :  **  Truly  this  is  i 
nniH|-t"-',i-.ir  il  i.rrii;.-  of  trii'-  l'l«ss»'<ln«»ss.  We  N" 
iji-v.  Wi-  wii".  ilrnk  ii  think.  INTliaps  we  areail 
iilifiiM  tnl»i  i-"iiii-.I(--ii-  nn-n.  f<»r  wi*  s«h»  that  youwli< 
fnll'iW  him  !i.i\f  :i  ]..m-mi;iii.  lik«'  yourKt»lf,  kind  of 
]i.-ari." 

A-o  iln-  mi--i"mjri»s  t'M.k  h-;i\  i- tIu'V  snid  :  **  Don't 
u'".  ilnii't  Li".  M'i'h'  with  n-.  If.  thi-n.  you  mnrt 
■-T".  L'o  slnwly.  irn  '•Inwlv  :  tAw  whnli-  road  in  pea<*. 
\\'*'  will  -!i'i'  \"n  ii:;ain.  •»♦■«•  ynii  jiirsiin." 

Tin-  null  of  (hiiI  wriit  on  tln'ir  ^vay  rejoicinff  in 
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"  what  liiul  Im-h?!!  accomplished,  and  they  said  to  each 
^  other :  "  We  have  surely  won  their  hearts.  Ever 
^  after  they  will  welcome  us  and  gladly  listen  to  our 
p    preaching." 

»  Alas  for  these  fond  hopes  \  The  dust  of  their  cart 
»  wheels  had  scarcely  settled  when  the  old  fortune 
•  teller  of  the  villaife  hobbled  forth  in  their  tracks,  and, 
S  with  weinl  and  solemn  air,  warned  the  people  of  the 
terrible  fate  that  awaittnl  ihem  if  they  gave  their 
hearts  to  those  "prcach-t lie-doctrine  men." 

*'  Very  u:ood,  very  trood,  my  venerable   brothers 

and  big  sisters,"  she  said,  with  a  wag  of  her  hea«l ; 

1     **  follow  those  foreign  <levils  if  you  will ;  eat  their  rice 

till  you  are  full.     Receive  their  silver  in  this  world— 

but  wait  a  wait ! 

"  Behold  what  will  happen  in  the  ne.\t  world  !  You 
will  then  receive  your  recompense.  They  w^ill  then 
force  you  to  be  their  donkeys  and  Ix'asts  of  burden, 
and  heavy  will  be  the  loads  you  will  bear  and  lon»r 
the  roads  you  will  have  to  tnivel,  for  tlios*.'  outside 
•  barbarians  have  no  pity-man  kind  of  heart.  Have 
you  not  heard  for  years  that  they  di^  out  eyes  and 
hearts  for  their  me<li<inesy  Do  you  not  know  that 
they  drug  people  and  carry  them  away  to  the  foreign 
c<mntry  ? 

'*  Ai  yah  !  Ai  yah  \  You  will  truly  eat  bitterness 
and  pay  dear  for  this." 

With  words  too  numerous  to  repeat  she  plctureil 
to  them  their  mutilated  bodies  in  this  life  and  the 
endless  misery  of  being  forever  ridden  by  fierce  and 
.  heartless  barbarians  in  the  next  life,  and  soon  scared 
away  tlie  bit  of  love  and  gmtitude  that  had  been 
inspired  l>y  the  missionaries. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  missionaries  returne<l  to 
the  disiru-<,  but  they  wertJ  sadly  disapiM^inted  at 
their  cool  reception,  and  found  it  hard  to  undo  the 
work  of  one  ignorant  superstitious  woman  and  to 
overeome  the  prejudice  which  she  had  in<-itetl.— 77** 


as  a  preacher  came  from  his  ability  to  say,  as  he 
often  did  :  *'  Christ  has  saved  me,  and  therefore  I 
know  he  can  save  you.  He  has  delivered  me  fr^un 
sin,  and  he  can  deliver  you.  Believe  I  only  believe  I  *' 
A  vital  article  in  his  creed  was,  **I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  He  was  a  nian  of  grt?a^  courage  and 
faith,  enduring  persecution  manfully,  and  always 
hoping  for  gooii  results. 

Dr.  John  recalls  a  day  when  he  himself  was  cruelly 
assaulted  at  Hiau  Kan.  and  Mr.  Wei  <lisplayed  great 
courage,  but  some  of  the  bn'thn'U  were  ready  to  give 
up  all  hope.  One  of  them  suggest etl  on  the  night 
after  that  assault  that  the  enemy  had  triumphed,  and 
that  tlje  kingdom  of  (»o<l  was  driven  out  of  Hiau 
.  Kan.  Dr.  John  says  it  was  worth  going  through  all 
the  jwrils  of  that  day  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Wei,  as  he 
looked  at  the  old  man  who  was  dl.sheartened,  and 
'*  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  heavy 
thud,  and  said,  '  Brother,  do  you  think  this  sort  of 
thing  can  knock  the  kingdom  of  Go<i  into  n<>thing1' 
No  I  ten  thousand  times  no  I' "  The  story  of  such  a 
noble  life,  ended  by  a  triumphant  death,  gives  great 
couracre  to  the  laborers  in  China. 


Datdfdl  Ohinefie  Ohildien. 

WHEN  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese  vice- 
roy, was  in  this  country  last  year,  he  became 
interest  etl  in  a  Brooklyn  schoolgirl  named  Josephine 
Claudius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  after  his  return. 
In  this  letter  he  says :  "If  your  parents  are  living  I 
hope  you  are  dutiful  to  them.  Here  in  China  chil- 
dren are  carefully  taught  to  love  and  cherish  their 
parents.  I  think  we  are  more  particular  about  that 
in  China^han  Western  people  an^  and  it  has  helpe<l 
much  to  make  China  the  oldc»st  of  nations." 

May  not  this  he  an  illustration,  on  a  national  scale, 
of  the  truth  of  **  the  commandment  with  promise  ^ " 


A  Remarkable  Ohmeae  Ohristiaii. 

DR.  (iRIFFlTH  JOHN,  of  Hankow,  gives  in  the 
Vhiuuick  of  the  London  Society  an  account  of 
Wei  Teh- Yung,  a  preacher  for  many  years,  whom 
Dr.  John  calls  "  God's  man  to  the  people."  Mr. Wei 
was  in  early  life  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  was  on 
the  broad  way  to  destruction.  Many  years  ago  he 
was  one  of  two  men  that  came  one  wet  morning  to 
the  chapel,  where  he  learned  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
omnipotent  Savicmr  from  sin — one  who  could  save 
him  from  tiie  o])ium  habit,  from  gambling,  and  from 
every  vice.  From  that  day  on  he  never  missed  the 
servii-e,  and  after  months  of  probation  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  church. 

After  his  conversion  he  made  it  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  make  known  Christ  to  his  coun- 
trymen. During  the  first  year  of  his  church  mem- 
bership he  was  the  means  of  leading  thirteen  men  to 
Christ.  After  he  became  evangelist  hundreds  were 
baptize<i  through  his  labors.  His  life  was  most 
blameless.  Tlie  very  sight  of  his  implements  of 
gambling  gave  him  intense  pain.    His  great  power 


Tribute  to  Methodist  MissioiLB  in  Indiai 

REV.  J.  p.  JONES,  of  the  American  Board  Mi.s- 
sion,  writes  from  India:  '*The  American 
Methodists  are  among  the  most  aggressive  and  suc- 
I  cessful  workers  in  India.  Under  the  wise  guidance 
of  that  prince  of  missionaries.  Bishop  Thobum,  they 
are  going  largely  into  the  work  of  publis_ing  a  Chris- 
tian literature  both  in  Ei^glish  and  the  vernaculars. 
The  other  day  Dr.  Rudisill,  their  able  representative 
in  Madras,  opened  their  large  new  premises  there 
and  promises  to  do  a  splendid  work  in  tins  line 
which  will  be  felt  in  the  progress  of  our  faith  in  South 
India.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Methodists, 
of  all  denominations,  should  take  the  lead  among 
Protestant  missions  in  this  department  of  work. 
Time  will  prove  that  they  are  wise  in  this  if  they  only 
are  supported  in  it  from  America." 


Bishop  Galloway  says  the  Brazil  Mission  is 
doing  more  toward  self-support  than  any  other 
Mission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch,  Soath. 


(«4) 
TIDINGS   FEOM   MISSION   FIELDS. 


Himon  5otefl  bma  Singapore. 
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ork  I*  very  lurgply  among  the  Earo 
\  Stngnpore,  hence  it  It  Impoutble  fur 
>u  UirlltlDH  UlPS  111 
Ivp  wiirk.      1  can  iiiily  any 


drink,  cants,  and  flnnllj-  wns  led  ui  m»  Aalkai 
give  up  (ubacco,  wbicii  lie  has  nnbly  doiK. 

niirTiiiiil]  churcb  and  Bchciol  I  liq^Bhsliarii 
myownrPBpuDBlblllty.  sad  ihUyeartlieHhaoa^ 
mn  ioini.' oMlitance,  so  tiiw  nlih  ibeaUDEmnd 
Mends  I  um  able  lo  carry  ii  un. 

We  have  about  ttilrty  bays,  all  Ttry  poor,  mn;* 


ir  |.ni 


ii.K  u  n 


the  soliliers.  These  poor  fcllown  stanil  In  need  of 
sympathy  and  help  as  do  other  class  Id  the  Elesl.  The 
lite  and  stilTOUndlnttB  ot  the  barrack  Toom  are  not 
at  all  conduelvo  to  plely ;  but  the  gmcc  of  God  can 
save  eTeu  under  such  elrcnmslancos.  Frequent  eon- 
versions  take  place  ;  two  youuR  men  were  soundly 
converted  in  our  nervicc  last  nlgM. 

One  younn  man,  aome  weeks  wjo,  came  to  Jesns 
and  htui  been  wonderfully  changed — has  giveii  np 


lo  pay  even  tlip  irivinl  sum  of  tweniy-Bve  cwita 
tlwelve  and  ahalt cents  American  money*  per  month 
(or  tuition.   On  an  jtyerafre  we  get  alraul  two  dollars 


h  for  ft 


Some  of  them  are  very  brii{bt.  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Joyoo  were  present  at  the  C'brli>[mas>tarlieringlast 
year  and  were  dcliRhted  with  the  way  Ihey  sun*  our 
Ooapel  gongs  and  thelrnatlre  tyrlcs.  It  Is  a  Hniall 
beglnuinKi  but  who  can  tell  bow  many  jewels  llie 


NoU^  from  Inhainbiine.  East  Africa, 
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Master  may  tind  among  them  1  Our  church  is  the 
oatgrowth  of  this  school.  We  have  some  eighteen 
members  and  five  probationers. 

I  send  you  a  group  of  lepers,  with  Mrs.  Morgan  in 
the  background.  These  poor  people  have  a  sad  lot, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  has  felt  moved  to  go  to  them  with 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  compassions  of  Christ.  The 
government  provi<les  a  place  for  them,  with  two 
bungalows,  surroun<led  by  a  high  board  fence, where 
they  are  shut  in  from  the  world  and  rarely  sec  a 
friendly  face.  How  eagerly  they  welcome  her,  with 
the  little  treat  she  always  carries  !  Tliere  they  listen 
to  the  songs  and  Ciospel  stories,  joining  heartily  in 
the  singing  as  they  learn  the  words. 

One  very  sad  case  is  that  of  little  Mary.  She  is  a 
Eurasian,  but  very  fair,  about  twelve  years  old.  She 
was  brought  here  a  few  months  ago,  with  no  visible 
traces  of  the  (lisea.se.  Yet  she  must  remain  here 
with  the  worst  cases  and  see  them  die  their  horrible 
death,  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  them  as 
It  maims  and  disfigures — knowing  that  she  too  must 
meet  the  same  fate.  Last  Christmas  Mrs.  Morgan 
carrietl  her  a  doll,  which  delighted  her  exceedingly. 
To  her  surprise,  the  next  visit  she  made  every 
woman  in  the  place  wanted  a  doll.  So  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan hunted  round  and  found  and  dressed  eighteen 
dolls  and  carried  them  out. 

Many  of  them  are  horribly  disfigured— Angers  and 
toes  gone,  feet  distorted,  nose  and  features  drawn 
and  swollen  and  scarred,  till  they  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  human  beings.  Had  we  the  means  we 
would  gladly  do  more  for  these  poor  creatures  ;  as  it 
is  we  cannot  do  much.  Pray  for  us  that  some  way 
may  ojx'n  up  for  us  to  do  more. 


ITotes  from  Inhambane,  East  Africa. 

BY  ERWIN  U.  KICUAKDS,  D.D. 

WORK  was  bi'gun  in  Inhambane  in  18&4  by  the 
Congregational  Brethren,  who  spent  some 
$70,0(X)  on  the  field  and  then  abandon(>d  this  locality 
and  practically  the  whole  of  this  district.  Our  field 
lies  Ix^ween  the  Limpopo  River  on  tlie  south  and 
the  Sabi  <m  the  north,  and  extends  to  Rhodesia  and 
Transvaiil  on  the  west.  Our  population  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  independent  minor  tribes,  all 
lately  uiult>r  the  Zulu  chief,  Gungunyana,  but  now 
under  the  Portuguese  completely. , 

We  sjK'ak  Tonga,  some  ten  to  fifty  thousand  of  us, 
other  ten  to  fifty  thousand  speak  Machopa,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  amounting  to  way  up  into  millions,  above 
one  and  a  half,  speak  Sheetswa  and  Shingunu  and 
lesser  dialects  ;  some  three  or  four  of  them.  We  are 
estimated  to  have  in  our  district  all  told  some  three 
millions  of  people.  Our  friends  claim  all  of  this, 
our  rival  brethren  who  do  not  know  much  about  us, 
claim  we  have  not  half  this  number.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  exactly,  save  that  there  is  an 
enormous  body  of  human  beings  who  never  saw  a 
Bible  or  a  Christian  or  heard  the  name  of  God. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  cannot  swear  I  Still  we  are  a  long  way 
from  heaven. 


Our  heathen  differ  but  little  from  heathen  at 
home,  save  that  they  are  less  industrious,  more 
ignorant,  and  a  little  more  certain  that  they  are  indi- 
vidually little  "Almighties,"  save  when  something 
pains  them  somewhere;  then  they  are  sadly  afrai<l 
and  more  inclined  to  surrender  to  everything  than 
are  their  brethren,  the  heathen  of  Christian  lands. 

Our  three  little  stations  are  on  the  edge  of  our 
territory  all  near  the  sea.  Mrs.  Blynn,  of  New  York, 
has  built  for  us  a  beautiful  mission  home  at  Xikuki, 
on  the  Bay  of  Inhambane.  This  will  be  our  head- 
quarters for  the  district,  and  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  hospital,  which  will  be  completed  as  fast  as 
funds  will  warrant.  We  have  already  treated  during 
the  month  of  April  656  patients,  and  would  do 
greater  than  that  this  month,  but  our  medicines  are 
totally  exhausted,  and  we,  this  very  day,  had  to  send 
away  ten  ulcen)us  and  eyesore  petitioners  Ijccause 
there  was  not  half  a  cent's  worth  of  remedies  wilh 
which  to  relieve  them.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover what  comfort  there  can  be  in  running  a  mission 
station  in  this  destitute  manner. 

Rambini  is  a  beautiful  station,  fragrant  with  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  many  other  fruits.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckwalter,  rei'ently  from  the  West 
Coast,  have  started  anew  and  have  already  built 
a  chapel  and  a  milldam.  They  are  sturdy  work- 
ers, and  whether  they  use  water  power  in  con- 
nection with  their  church  or  not,  tliey  will  surely 
yield  good  fruit  perennially.  It  is  Mrs.  Buck- 
waiter  who  so  far  has  treated  nearly  all  of  our  pa- 
tients. There  is  a  fresh  little  school  on  all  of  our 
stations. 

At  Makodweni  our  native  preacher  and  teacher, 
Tizore,  is  doing  a  good  work.  Fazenda,  the  con- 
verted daughter  of  our  chief,  has  also  done  much 
first -I'lass  private  work  on  this  station.  She  has  a 
little  girls'  seminary  all  on  her  own  account,  and 
teaches,  clothes,  and  feeds  some  six  or  seven  of  her 
little  friends  round  about  her,  who  would  otherwise 
be  lolling  about  the  place  subject  to  every  in- 
decency and  degradation. 

We  have  a  large  tract  of  land  at  Makodweni,  some 
2,600  acres  originally,  but  this  has  been  intcrfenil 
with  somewhat.  We  can  readily  reset  the  boundaries 
at  any  time,  but  land  has  no  value  here,  and  we  can 
always  get  all  we  wish  anywhere  away  from  the 
town  of  Inhambane. 

Kambini  has  seventy  acres  and  a  good  mission 
house.  Xikuki  has  only  a  small  lot  of  three  or  four 
acres,  but  has  a  fine  two-story  house,  and  the  Ix^st 
situation  in  the  whole  district.  We  are  sixjcially 
fortunate  in  securing  it. 

Our  church  membership  is  not  large,  but  it  is  of 
fine  quality,  and  our  probationary  class  is  four  times 
the  size  of  our  whole  church  memljership,  which 
shows  well  for  the  life  of  its  members.  We  are  but 
recently  arrived,  and  while  there  is  much  to  be  said 
we  cannot  say  it  all  at  this  time.  We  shall  be  very 
happy  to  correspond  with  all  who  wish  to  write 
directly  to  the  field,  and  will  freely  answer  all  in- 
quiries just  as  far  as  we  are  able. 

Direct  all  letters  to  Inhambane,  E^ast  Africa,  and 
a  reply  will  be  promptly  made. 
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Encheng  and  longbing  DiBtriots  of  Fooohow  The  Hokohiang  and  Haitang  Distriots  of  Fm- 

Oonferenoe.  chow  Oouferenoe. 

BY  UEV.  W.  A.  MAIN.  BY    KEV.   M.   C.    WILCOX. 

SELDOM  has  auy  Iwxly  of  Christians  lx*eu  calknl  iirilEX  appointe<l  iiiisaiouary  iu  charge  of  ilww 
to  pass  ihroujrh  more  iwrilous  or  trying  liiiios  Yy  two  populous  districts  at  our  last  Conlff- 
than  the  Kucheu|<  church  duriug  the  pa^t  few  ,  euce  1  fouud  a  soniewhat  discxkura^cing  state  <i 
years.  In  the  summer  of  iJiUo  occurreil  the  Wuh-  things,  esijecialb'  as  n-ganls  the  former  (and  \kn» 
8ang  mas.sacre,  which  for  the  time  toeing  seemed  lo  of  the  t>\o  lields.  But  tlie  divine  blessing,  pattnut. 
paralyze  ail  Cliristiun  work  and  temporarily  retard  and  i>ers<^'Vorance  have  already  produced  a  markM 
tlic  progn-ss  of  the  Cjospel.   During  this  dark  season    dmn^tt  for  the  better. 

of  trial  and  i>er.secution,  however,  God  has  not  suf-  Harmony  has  l)een  secured  in  certain  affairs  wfaid 
fereU  any  permaneni  Injury  to  rt^sult  to  his  cause,  threatennl  dire  results  to  the  entire  work.  Partly  as 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  been  preparing  the  '  the  rt^sult  of  i)ersonal  urging  a  serious  perswnrkfl 
way  for  greater  triumphs.  j  case  of  sevend  years'  standing  has  been  deciiMic 

During  the  past  few  months  God  has  been  visiting  our  favor.  This  is  a  victory  for  Christianity  through- 
tlie  Kucheng  District  with  fresh  outi>ourings  of  his    out  the  entire  region. 

Holy  Spirit,  an«l  every  department  of  ("hristian  work  The  Boys'  Boarding  (or  High)  Soliool  at  Npu  ("beer 
is  moving  gnindly  forward.  The  spirit  of  revival  is  ^as  Iw-en  n?orgnniziMi,  and  is  now  doing  excelirti 
quite  general  over  the  district,  and  the  numlxT  of  work.  Twenty  daiy  sehiM^ls  opt»ni-d  on  the  H«.*- 
believcrs  is  increasing  daily.  diiang  District,  under  the  general  superinteudenct- if 

A  convention  of  (  liristian  workers  at  Kucheng  Rev.  G.  S.  Miner,  also  give  promise  of  valuaMe!^ 
city  held  during  the  early  part  of  F«-l»ruary  was  a  suits.  .\  good  numlx»r  of  native  preachers  are  1k:J- 
time  of  such  refn'shing  that  it  will  ever  1m?  nu-mo-  ing  up  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  scores  of  thet«wH 
rablc  in  the  hist<iry  of  the  Church  in  this  jMacc.  A  and  villages  in  these  two  important  sections  of  tU 
lari:e  niimber  were  led  to  s<.-ek  tlie  fullmss  <»f  the  Master's  vincyanl.  Miss  Lydia  A.  Trimble  and )!:<« 
Spirit,  aii<l  before  the  meeting  close<l  many  had  re- ;  Mable  Allen  are  our  consecrated  f ellow-laborcR a 
celved  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  (ihost.  :  the  two  disiri<'ts.    The  two  boarding  schools  of  tL< 

One  interesting  feaiurt^  of  the  mcvting  was  the  Wonmn's  Foreign  Mlssionar>*  Society  under  Ihes 
organization  of  a  tithing  society.  Over  two  hun-  charge  art*  doing  fmely.  One  of  these  is  the  Woman's 
drcd  persons  joyfully  signed  a  ple«.lge  agrct?ing  to  Training  School ;  the  other  is  for  young  women  afrl 
drvote  thr  tt-nth  of  their  income  to  the  work  of  God    girls. 

and  tin-  (liiinh.  Among  this  immlK*r  were  twrniy-  My  <»wu  work  at  this  time  is  to  teach  In  thehlih 
four  <»f  our  native  prejwhers,  also  a  large  number  of  school  four  days  each  wwk,  to  devote  Satun1av& 
teachers,  business  an<l  laboring  men.  Sundays,  and  Mondays  to  the  various  circuits,  nod 

The  subscriptions  taken  this  year  for  pastors'  to  make  daily  or  frequent  visits  to  villa^jres  in  !> 
support  on  the  Kucheng  District  are  njoro  than  neighborluMnl  of  Ngu  Cheng.  The  needs  of  xhtis 
<iouble  the  amount  for  any  pre<'e<ling  year.  The  two  districts  are  many.  We  need  money  to  8up|«rt 
lartre,  eonnntxlious  church  in  the  fifth  ward  is  often  additional  preachers,  who  ought  witliont  deiay  tube 
cr«»wded  to  <)v«Tllowiiig.  This  ehurch  has  a  most  thrusft  out  iwU)  this  field,  so  "white  unto  thebtf- 
interesting  Sunday  school,  which  is  thonmghly  or-  vest.''  We  als<»  nee<l  money  to  support  adeqaatdf 
ganiz<'d,  and  has  twenty 'large  classes  all  supplied  the  preachers  already  nppointetl.  Money  is  nec<M 
with  earm-st  and  competent  teachers.  to  help  students  attend  the   high  school  and  thus 

The  first  ward  church,  which  has  Kin  organized  begin  preparing  most  of  them  for  the  ministiv. 
oidy  about  two  years,  is  very  nourishing  an<l  has  '  Money  is  nccMlcd  to  finish  a  number  of  cliapelswIiiA 
prorniseof  becoming  in  the  near  future  the  strongest  '  cannot  be  computed  without  outside  aid.  Arf 
chur<h  in  the  city.  A  few  months  ago  the  most  amotint,  from  one  dollar  up,  will  be  gratefully  wfl- 
pnnnincnt  and  infiucntial  man  in  Kucheng  was  comt'd.  When  the  exiHMiditure  of  money  is  left  to 
converted  and  united  with  this  church  on  probation,  niy  discretion  I  will  apply  it  where  the  need  is  the 
He  is  living  a  very  devoted  Christian  life,  and  his  most  pressing  at  the  time  it  is  received  and  report 
influence  for  good  is  being  widely  felt  in  the  coin-  aceordinirly  to  the  donors.  Brother,  sister,  ''lielp 
nninity.  '  just  a  little"  if  yt>u  <annot  help  mneli.     Send  the 

The  Kucheng  schools  have  the  larg<'st  attendance  jnoney  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer.  15<)  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
in  their    history.    The    boys'   ami    girls'   boardinir    York  City,  statinu' plainly  that  it  is  for  my  work. 

schof)ls  have  each  w^venty  students  enrolled,  while  ^ 

the  women's  school  has  forty.     A   fine  twrvsiory 


brick  building  to  acc<)minodate  one  hundred  girls  •fhe  Eebeoca  Orphanage  in  the  Hinghna 

is  now  in  coursi^  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  ,v..«.o 

that  in  a  few  weeks  work  wdl  Ix*  l)egun  on  the  new 

buihlings  which  are  to  acc(mimo<late  the  boys'  and    I  AM  happy  to  report  progress  along  nearly  crety 

women's  schools.     For  the  many  encouragements  |  *     li»o  of  work  connecte<l  with  this  institution.    A 

and  ^ratifying  results  in  this  fiehl  the  hearts  of  the    most  eligible  piece  of  ground  has  l)een  secured  for 


workers   are  full  of   praise  and   thanksgiving  to 
God. 


the  main  building,  and  smaller  plots  for  poultry  yard, 
vegetable  ganlen,  orchar<l.  et<'.,  are  imder  negoCia* 


My   Work  in  Foochaw. 
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tion.  All  of  these  toother  are  costing  us  no  more 
than  we  had  expected  to  pay  for  the  main  site  alone. 
For  many  years  to  come  the  traveler  from  Foochow 
will  have  iu  addition  to  our  aniqne  lloang  Moan- 
tain  but  one  other  guiding  landmark  in  sight  as  he 
approaches  the  capital  of  the  prefecture — the  Re- 
becca Orphanage. 

Next  to  the  above-mentioned  mountain  it  will  be 
the  most  prominent  object  on  this  fertile  and 
crowded  plain.  We  have  the  sincere  hopes  of 
making  it  in  every  respect  an  institution  worthy  of 
our  Chaplain  Bishop  (the  generous  donor  of  the 
funds  for  site  and  buildings),  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  friends  who  are  in  many  ways  showing  an  in- 
terest in  its  Christlike  mission,  and  of  the  select  lady 
whose  name  it  so  fittingly  bears.  Its  prominence  as 
a  landmark  in  the  Pocheng  plain  will  be  no  greater 
than  the  place  it  holds  in  the  esteem  of  our  Hing- 
bua  church.  All  our  native  Christians  seem  to 
realize  its  importance  to  the  general  work  and  the 
timeliness  of  all  this  blessed  rescue  work.  Many 
prayers  are  offered  for  its  speedy  and  thorough 
equipment. 


Mj  Work  in  Fooohow. 

BT   REV.  JAMES  8IME8TEB. 

THE  new  Chinese  year  finds  me  very  btisy  in  the 
Master's  service.  My  principal  work  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  students,  divided  into  six  classes,  meet  me 
every  day.  The  subjects  1  teach  vary  from  first  lea- 
sons  in  English  to  physics  and  chemistry. 

Of  the  above  number  not  more  than  fifty  are 
Christians.  Of  the  remainder  many  have  never 
read  the  Bible  or  heard  the  Gospel  preached  until 
they  hear  it  first  from  their  teachers  in  college.  The 
first  study  of  the  day  is  the  Bible.  These  students 
are  eager  for  Western  knowledge.  Many  of  them 
are  from  the  wealthy  and  oflScial  classes.  They  be- 
lieve in  our  science  and  want  to  learn  about  it.  How 
glad  we  are  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  Western 
science  owes  its  very  existence  to  Christianity. 

I  have  charge  of  the  Tieng  Aug  Dong  Sunday 
school.  Seven  hundred  names  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. Every  Saturday  night  I  lecture  to  the  theo- 
ological  students  on  the  Sunday  school  lesson  for 
the  next  <lay.  On  the  Sabbath  these  students  go 
into  the  villages  round  about  and  repeat  the  message 
thus  learned.  On  Sunday  I  preach  in  English  regu- 
larly and  in  Chinese  occasionally.  Thus,  by  teach- 
ing, preaching,  and  studying,  I  try  to  do  my  part  in 
preparing  the  kingdom  for  the  coming  of  the  King. 


Oommencement  Week  at  Peking  TTniyersitj. 

COMMENCEMENT  week  at  Peking  University  has 
come  and  gone,  leaving  behind  it  most  pleasant 
memories  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  it.  The  examinations  began  on  May 
t35,  and  continued  for  a  week.  These  examinations 
are  conducted  orally,  are  open  to  all  yisitors,  and  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Even  to  one  who  cannot 
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understand,  it  is  very  entertaining  to  hear  the  boys 
repeat  the  classics  in  a  peculiar  chanting  way  impos- 
sible to  imitate.  In  their  English  work  they  acquit- 
ted themselves  splendidly.  This  gives  to  them  the 
same  mind  drill  which  the  study  of  Ldtin  or  Greek 
does  to  the  Western  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  up  to  them  helpful  fields  of  literature  to  aid 
them  as  the  greater  number  of  them  go  out  to  preach 
to  their  countrymen. 

English  is  the  language  which  China  is  demanding 
to-day,  and  boys  of  heathen  families  are  often 
brought  under  the  infiucnce  of  a  Christian  school 
for  the  sake  of  learning  it. 

The  sun  appeared  to  exert  itself,  so  Baccalaureate 
Sunday  dawned  with  even  greater  brilliancy  than  we 
have  been  enjoying  here  for  months.  At  ^alf  past 
nine  occurred  the  college  love  feast,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  girls  from  the  Girls'  School, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  so  boys  from  the 
different  departments  of  the  university  made  a  really 
fine  sight.  They  are  trained  by  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa 
system  and  their  singing  is  excellent.  At  eleven 
o'clock  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  president  of  the 
university,  preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  from 
the  text,  "  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee." 
There  was  a  very  attentive  and  fine  congregation, 
almost  filling  the  large  audience  room.  It  was  im- 
pressive to  see  the  seniors  standing  to  receive  the 
special  charge  to  them  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  school  where  for  so  many  years  they  had  been 
preparing  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness. 

At  half  past  five  the  Epworth  League  held  its  fare- 
well ser\ice  for  the  ^hool  year.  It  was  led  by  one 
of  the  Chinese  teachers,  Mr.  Lu,  who  is  much 
respected  by  the  students  and  has  great  infiucnce 
for  good  over  them.  He  exhorted  the  boys  and  girls 
to  be  "brave"  for  the  Master  during  the  vacation 
time  when  it  is  not  so  ea.sy  to  be  good  as  under  the 
helpful  infiucnce  of  the  school. 

On  Monday  evening  the  seniors  were  pleasantly 
entertaine<l  at  the  home  of  the  president. 

Wednesday  evening,  June  1,  the  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  church,  which  was  prettily 
decorated  with  fiowers  and  Chinese,  American,  and 
English  fiags  out  of  compliment  to  the  students  and* 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  the  private  band  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

There  were  six  graduates  to  receive  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  two  of  whom  delivered  their  orations  in  Eng- 
lish, their  subjects  being  **  The  Value  of  Time,"  and 
•*  The  Expansibility  of  the  Imagination."  The  class 
of  six  graduates  from  the  medical  department  were 
represented  by  one  speaker  who  traced  the  **  Differ- 
ence between  Chinese  and  Western  Methods  of  Diag- 
nosis." There  was  one  graduate  from  the  theologi- 
cal department — these  thirteen  making  the  largest 
class  ever  graduated  from  the  university.  Two  of 
them  were  foreigners — one  an  Englishman,  one  a 
Russian— and  both  preparing  for  missionary  work 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  political 
economy,  the  repeater  of  the  classics,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  medical  department. 
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Tribute  to  Methodist  Missions  in  India, 


There  was  a  very  large  audience  present,  among 
them  the  United  States  minister  and  numbers  of 
other  forei<?ners  from  the  different  Missions.  Among 
the  Chinese  were  H.  E.  Chang  Yin-lman,  represent- 
ing the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  and  Hu  Ta-jen,  tTie  Mayor 
of  Peking.  A  large  number  of  the  literati  were  also 
present.  This  is  the  first  time  that  officials  of  such 
high  rank  have  been  present  at  the  Commencement 
exercises.  The  growing  interest  of  the  better  classes 
in  foreign  teaching  and  methods  Is  very  encouraging. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  senior  boys  to  one  of  the  school- 
girls. The  ceremony  occurred  in  the  church,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Mission  gave  them  a  reception  in 
order  that  the  boy  might  not  have  to  go  into  debt 
for  a  Chinese  feast. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  pleasant  Commence- 
ment weeks  ever  known  in  Peking. — l\kiiuj  and 
Tientsin  Tit/us. 


here  and  there  in  some  of  the  republics  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  gathered  confrrei^tions.  Bat 
wliat  are  these  among  so  many  ? — Jfrr.  Ctx-il  H,  WrigkL 


Idolatry  in  France. 

WHAT  a  childish  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism  I 
The  latest  religious  fashion  iii  France  is  a 
richly  dressed  doll,  representing  the  child  J»'sus  with 
a  crown  and  a  globe  of  empire.  It  is  a  coi»y  of  a  wax 
image  set  up  about  the  year  1024  in  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  monks  in  Prague,  in  Bohemia.  The  origi- 
nal wax  doll  worked  wonders,  and  il  is  claimed  that 
its  copies  have  also  wonderful  power.  Here  in  a 
penny  tract  wi<lely  circulated  is  the  story  of  a  poor 
convent  of  nuns  in  the  south  of  France,  who  by  the 
practiee  of  devotions  to  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  of 
Prague,  obtained  all  the  necessary  moneys  to  rel>uild 
their  boarding  school,  £1,080  1  And  note  that  the 
prayers  nmst  be  addressed  to  *'  the  Child  Jesus,  the 
Holy  Child,  the  Child  full  of  power,''  It  might  puz- 
zle the  good  nuns  to  explain  how  there  can  be  such 
a  being  now  in  heaven  as  the  divine  child.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  cherished  forms  of  Romish  piety, 
and  that  may  help  to  illustrate  the  idolatry  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system. — .V.  Galli- 
enne^  Jr. 

Keed  of  Protestant  Missions  in  South  America. 

AT  present  the  South  American  continent  is  given 
over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to  Roman 
Catholicism  of  the  very  lowest  and  worst  type. 
In  these  times  we  try  and  think  charitably  of 
all  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  Still,  no  true 
conception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can 
be  formed  where  it  works  side  by  side  \^th  other 
Churches.  It  is  only  when  one  views  it  where  there 
is  not  the  saving  salt  of  imadulterat^d  Christianity 
that  its  errors  and  distortions  can  be  seen  in  all  their 
deformity.  We  have  our  missions  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  undoubtedly  we 
arc  needed  in  those  countries ;  but  there  is  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  need  for  us  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  For  that  continent  Protestantism  is 
doing  little  or  nothing.  Our  own  operations  as  a 
Choreh  are  confined  to  British  Guiana ;  in  a  neigh- 
boring coiony  the  MorsTians  have  a  settlement;  while 


Ohristian  Education  in  Qhina, 

A  GREAT  and  effectual  door  is  now  opened  in 
China  for  Christian  education.  The  people 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  taming  to  the 
missionaries  for  advice  and  counsel  in  this  time  of 
change  and  upheaval.  Our  mission  schools  are 
everywhere  crowded  with  pupils.  In  most  places 
there  are  more  applicants  than  can  be  received. 
Tliis  shows  (1)  that  the  Chinese  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  can  teach  them  something  they  want  to 
know,  and  that  is  worth  money  to  learn.  Thns  are 
prejudice  and  conceit  being  broken  down  and  the 
way  opene<l  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel.  (2)  That 
Chinese  parents  do  not  object  to  Christlanitj"  as 
taught  in  these  schools.  They  are  billing*  that  their 
children  shall  be  taught  the  Christian  religion,  and 
in  many  instances  do  not  object  to  their  becoming 
'  Christians. — Dr.  A.  P.  Jhrker. 


A  Union  Protestant  Ohapel  for  Oentral  Ohina, 

DR.  GRIFFITH  JOHN  pleads  for  a  union  Prot- 
estant chapel  somewhere  in  Central  China, 
holding  1,500  or  2,000  i)ersons,  as  a  symbol  of  united 
Protestantism  as  against  Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries. He  says:  "  We  netd  union.  The  Protestant 
Missions  in  China  must  be  one.  We  are  all  standini^ 
in  the  presence  of  one  common  foe — a  strong,  watch- 
ful, and  implacable  foe.  I  refer  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  China.  The  heathen  in  these  parts 
have  practically  ceased  to  trouble  us.  The  opposi- 
tion now  comes  from  the  priests  and  proselytes  of 
Rome.  During  these  two  years  tliey  have  given  us 
endless  tremble  in  Central  Cliiua,  and  such  has  been 
the  experience  of  other  missionaries  in  other  parts  of 
the  emi)ire.  So  long  as  the  work  moves  on  slowly 
they  are  comparatively  quiescent ;  but  no  sooner 
docs  it  show  signs  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  life  than 
they  are  up  in  arms."  He  says,  *'  It  Is  not  uniform- 
ity we  want,  but  unity." 


Protestant  Mission  in  Hnnan. 

LAST  spring  the  Rev.  Dr.  John,  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary of  Central  China,  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Ilengchow,  a  city    far  down  toward  the 
[  southeast  of  Hunan,  and  althouirh  not  permitted  to 
land,  was  able — nay,  almost  (.oinpcllcd — to  baptixe 
:  while  there  about  twenty  convtTts  who  clamored  for 
I  baptism,  though  they  were  fully  aware  of  all  the  per- 
!  secution  it  might  involve.    Xow  the  London  Mission 
have  obtained  a  house  and  hope  to  establish  a  church 
and  mission  center  in  that  city.     In  the  north  and 
west  and  soutli  of  the  province  the  same  thing  is 
taking  place  ;  already  there  are.  f<mr  stations  opened, 
and  in  some  of  them  foreigners  are  actually  resldcqt. 
Then  the  present  political  situation  is  so  complicated 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
,  emment  will  fulfill  its  promise  to  open  a  treaty  port 


feindita  Jiamahai'a  Ilotnea  in  India. 
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in  Hunan,  and  will  throw  the  whole  province  open  to 
foreign  travel  and  missionary  residence,  in  order  to 
obtain  British  support  in  this  time  of  China's  sor- 
row.— Hev.   IV.  If.  Watson. 


Pandita  Bamabai's  Homes  in  India. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  in  these  homes  has  been 
awakened  both  in  America  and  England.  They 
have  had  to  contend  with  much  opposition,  but  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  many  high-caste  child  widows, 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  established,  have  found 
shelter  there.  A  few  months  ago  ten  days*  special 
services  were  held  in  the  home  at  Poona.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  present  in  mighty  power,  large 
numbers  were  converted,  and  at  the  close  a  great 
baptismal  service  was  held,  when  116  women  and 
child  widows  were  received  into  the  church.  It  was 
quite  a  unique  sight  when  seventeen  bullock  carts, 
crowded  with  women,  started  for  the  Bhima  River. 
Songs  of  joy  arose  from  all  the  converts,  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  the  joy  before  the 
throne  must  have  been  like.  The  happy  faces  and 
reiterated  expressions  of  praise  to  God  showed  how 
real  the  work  was  ;  but  perhaps  the  strongest  testi- 
mony was  found  in  the  confessions  of  sin  which  were 
made  by  many,  while  their  frames  were  convulsed 
with  weeping. 

There  is  a  touching  account  of  one  little  girl  of  six 
years,  who,  when  the  Pandita  was  WTitlngthe  names 
of  those  who  were  asking  for  baptism,  pulled  her 
dress  and  said,  "  Mother,  mother,  write  my  name." 
So  the  dear  child,  who  had  given  many  proofs  of  her 
love  for  Jesus,  was  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
dear  Lord  who  took  such  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them. 

We  will  let  the  Report  tell  its  own  story  of  a  poor 
deaf  and  dumb  widow  who  was  led  to  the  Saviour  I 
during  the  services : 

"  When  the  Pandita  was  bringing  widows  from  the 
Central  Provinces  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman  insisted 
on  coming.  The  Pandita  refused  to  bring  her.  She 
came  and  sat  in  the  train.  They  made  her  under- 
stand that  she  could  not  learn  in  school,  hence  could 
not  be  taken.  She  told  them  by  signs  that  she  would 
grind,  cook,  wash  clothes,  scrub,  etc.  She  literal}^' 
refused  to  leave  the  train,  and  at  the  last  minute  the 
Pandita  laughed  and  bought  her  a  ticket.  When  the 
women  were  asking  the  Pandita  for  baptism  she 
persisted  in  having  her  name  written.  The  Pandita 
tried  to  put  her  aside,  but  again  she  was  persistent. 
One  day  she  rose  to  testify.  We  al  felt  God's  pres- 
ence as  she  stootl  in  silent  eloquence  before  God. 
The  girls  said  aloud,  *  Mookkie  knows  God  as  well  as 
we.'  On  two  occasions  she  tred  to  speak  and  made 
a  low  sound.  The  girls  all  think  God  will  teach  her 
to  speak.  She  received  baptism  with  the  others. 
While  the  services  were  going  on  one  day  she  brought 
two  children  to  the  altar,  closed  thehr  eyes,  and  then 
closed  her  own  to  pray."  It  is  indeed  delightful  to 
hear  of  these  poor  widows,  with  their  sad  memories 
and  darkened  lives,  entering  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  chUdren  of  God.— J2^.  O.  W.  Sawdry,  in  Work 
tmd  Worken, 


Inoidenta  in  Mission  Work  in  Seohnen. 

REV.  ARTHUR  E.  CLAXTON,  missionary  in 
West  China  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society, 
writes: 

"In  a  trip  recently  made  to  stations  outside  of 
Chungking  I  visited  Mutung,  wliere  I  had  congrega- 
tions as  large  as  we  could  find  room  for. 

"At  Futsou  I  slept  three  nights  In  our  recently 
rented  house  there.  In  the  two  clear  days  of  work  I 
have,  I  hope,  taken  the  sting  «ut  of  the  opposition 
which  had  begun  to  show  itself.  Each  day  I  walked 
out  for  several  hours  expressly  to  let  myself  be  well 
looked  at,  and  incidentally  to  sell  books  and  talk 
and  preach.  And  I  was  stared  at  during  those  two 
days  with  more  interest  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  attract  elsewhere.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  slightest  attempt  to  shelter  oneself  from 
this  curiosity  is  bad  method.  Tlie  more  openly  I  show 
myself  in  a  place  where  foreigners  have  seldom  been 
seen  the  more  favor  I  win,  althouarh  this  constant 
publicity  and  proximity  to  Chinese  crowds  is  a 
severe  tax  on  one. 

"  The  first  day  I  went  out  with  three  native  helpers, 
our  hands  loaded  with  gospels,  calendars,  and  tracts. 
In  five  hours  we  had  sold  out,  having  walked  the 
entire  length  of  the  busiest  street,  rii^ht  out  through 
the  suburbs  east  and  west,  and  then  back  through 
the  market  street  on  the  river  bank  or  beach.  Later 
we  opened  the  preaching  hall,  but  it  was  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  crowd  which  strove  to  enter.  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Ts'un  to  start  an  overflow  meeting 
in  an  open  space  nearly  opiwsite.  But  even  this  did 
not  answer.  I  thought  the  doorposts  and  frontage 
to  the  street  would  be  carried  away  by  the  pressure. 

"  Mr.  Liu  urged  me  to  go  outside  to<j,  and  so  draw 
off  the  crowd  from  the  house.  Across  the  narrow 
street  was  an  opening,  presumably  due  to  a  recent 
fire,  only  I  saw  no  signs  of  charred  remains.  On  in- 
quiry It  turned  out  to  be  due  to  a  superstition,  no 
one  daring  to  put  up  a  house  there.  I  knew  there 
must  be  some  strong  reason  for  such  an  open  space, 
for  as  a  rule  spaces  are  not  long  left  open  in  these 
crowded  cities.  Our  move  out  of  doors  was  popular, 
and  we  had  a  large  congregation  in  the  open  air. 
Much  as  we  deplore  superstitions,  they  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  sometimes.  I  hope  to  preach  there 
again  many  a  time. 

"  The  house  we  have  rented  had  been  divided  into 
two  by  the  landlord,  half  of  the  frontage  being  let  to 
an  opium  den  keeper,  hence  our  preaching  hall  is  at 
present  too  narrow.  We  hope  next  month  by  a  little 
diplomatic  negotiation  to  dispossess  the  opium  inn 
tenant  and  to  acquure  the  whole  house.  But  perhaps 
I  am  sanguine.  We  may  have  to  put  up  with  oup 
unpleasant  neighbor  for  a  while. 

"  The  landlord  seems  to  be  a  weak-minded  sort  of 
man.  We  gave  twenty  taels,  in  addition  to  a  }'ear's 
rent  in  advance,  to  become  his  tenants.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  the  deed  and  let  us  in  than  he  became 
frightened  and  wished  us  out.  Of  course  we  were 
not  so  ready  to  take  back  our  money  as  he  was  to 
return  it.  The  guild  of  which  he  was  a  member  be- 
gan to  say  unpleasant  things  to  him,  among  others. 
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that,  as  they  owned  the  ground  on  which  the  house  ;  signed  to  crush  out  the  very  existence  of  our  Chris- 


stood,  and  wanted  it,  he  must  turn  us  out.  This  is 
easier  said  than  done.  So  far  the  yamen  is  with  us, 
and  we  shall  go  right  ahead. 

*'0n  the  way  back  I  have  landed  at  throe  new 
places,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Chang  Shou,  a 
walled  Hsien  city  on  the  riverside,  reached  by  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  steps  from  the  landing  place.  I  began 
to  wonder  if  we  should  ever  reach  the  city  gate.  But 
selling  books  all  the  way  up  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  long  staircase. 

"  I  rather  expected  trouble  here.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  antiforeign  neighbor,  Kiangpeh. 
This  Kiangpeh  is  our  Hunan.  I  think  I  said  in  a 
former  report  that  its  inhabitants  have  vowed  they 
won't  have  a  foreigner  live  among  them.  The  con- 
test has  now  begun  in  real  earnest.  Dr.  McCartney, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  has  dispensed 
In  the  city  once  a  week  for  more  than  a  year.  One 
day,  not  long  since.  Dr.  Woolsey,  also  of  that  Mis- 
sion, was  struck  by  a  stone  while  dispensing  there. 
The  blow  drew  blood  from  a  gash  over  the  cheek 
bone.  This  led  to  a  determined  effort  to  rent  a  house, 
for  it  gave  a  leverage  in  claiming  compensation.  A 
house  was  rented  after  much  difficulty,  but  as  soon 
as  the  fact  became  generally  known  the  house  was 
pulle<l  down.  Now  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  prefect  and  the  United  States  minister  at 
Peking." 

Ohnstian  Outlook  in  Italy. 


tian  work  in  country  and  town.  Their  coug^resses 
and  councils,  and  diocesan  gatherings  and  parochial 
assemblies  roused  social  feeling,  and  currents  of 
hostile  interests  astonishing  to  many  of  us. 

There  is  no  daring  effrontery,  no  falsification  of 
history,  no  stratagem  of  art  and  logic  to  which  they 
do  not  uublushingly  resort  to  cover  up  the  past  of  a 
still  lifeless  and  unchristian  Church.  Could  any- 
thing show  this  more  tragically  than  the  mighty 
effort  now  put  forth  to  claim  as  a  saint  of  the 
papacy  Savonarola,  the  prophet  whom  they  put  to 
death? 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  artifices 
that  indicate  the  wile  and  working  of  this  **A2ione 
Cattolica,"  which  we  explain  as  a  world-wide  Roman 
Catholic  **  forward  movement,*'  is  the  announcement 
of  the  intention  of  the  papacy  to  chant  the  "  De  Pro- 
fundus "  over  the  dying  century,  and  hail  the  incom- 
ing century  by  dedicating  it  to^Christ.  Already  the 
word  has  gone  forth.  Is  this  irony?  If  not,  is  it 
not  a  terrible  accusation  of  the  past,  a  confession 
that  the  djing  century  has  been  consecrated  to  Mary 
and  the  saints  ?  Or  is  it  that  there  is  coming  forth 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  the  dawn-light  of  a  fairer, 
truer,  happier  day  ? 

As  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been,  Mary  is  the  all  and  in 
all.  As  though  in  sternest  irony,  while  Mary  has 
been  the  "  First  and  the  Last,"  the  Church  has  been 
more  the  Church  of  the  Saints  than  the  Church  of  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God.  The  old  century  has  been  the 
century  of   the  Madonnas,  of   the  saints,  of   the 

IN  order  to  give  our  friends  a  correct  impression  of  priests,  of  the  popes.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
the  condition  and  prospect  of  Christian  mission  i  religious  thought,  such  the  pressure  of  the  best 
work  in  Italy  just  now,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  ;  religious  feeling,  that  the  new  century  mnst  be 
still  more  general  outlook.  The  general  impression  i  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Is  there  nothing  in 
is  botli  satldening  and  hopeful.  The  aggressive  tigen-  this  due  to  the  gracious  influences  of  our  Christian 
cics  (»f  the  Church  of  Rome  are  being  organized  into  ,  missions,  purifying  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and 
one  force,  having  its  heart-center  at  Rome,  and  i  bringing  the  Christianity  of  Christ  to  the  front  ? 
stretching  out  like  one  great  system  of  muscles,  j  Did  we  only  feel  that  the  cry  was  sincere,  how  gladly 
nerves,  and  feelers  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  j  would  we  hear  voiced  the  battle  call,  "The  new  cen- 
eartli.  The  idea  is  to  bring  all  individual  and  social  tury  for  Christ."  IIow  gladly  would  the  Christian 
life  to  reconciliation  with,  or  rather  to  subjection  to    world  reecho  the  cry  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 


the  papal  authority,  which,  ever  the  same,  admits  no 
questioning  or  compromise,  and  this  by  banding  to- 
gether priest  and  laity  in  what  the  pope  has  baptized 
as  the  *'  Azione  Cattollca."  They  have  drawn  into 
the  meshes  of  their  net  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  workingmen's  associations,  whose  spirit  and  in- 
tention were  neither  political  nor  religious,  manipu- 
lating them  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

They  have  dazzled,  witii  the  meretricious  glory  of 
earth's  kingdom,  municipal  authorities  and  provin- 
cial councils  that  hitherto  have  sided  with,  and  still 


**  The  new  century  for  Christ." 

Here,  one  of  the  papal  weeklies,  The  Workhtgman^a 
Sundafjy  to  join  in  this  movement  has  been  trans- 
formed into  T7tf  CtyMis.  But  it  n^ally  is  as  Marian  as 
ever.  Bishops  in  their  pastorals  are  making  a 
special  show  of  the  name  of  Clirist.  One  of  these, 
the  pastoral  of  the  new  bishop  of  A  versa,  is  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  commencement  he  speaks  only  of 
Christ,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.  Then  he 
annuls  it  all.  The  Madonna  becomes  all — with  the 
addition  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  all  the 


profess  to  side  with,  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  ,  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  fatal  and  in- 
simple  truth  of  Christ ;  they  have  ensnared  deputies  I  iquitous  usurpation  of  the  papacy  and  pope.    The 


and  would-]3c  d«*puties,  who  have  hitherto  professed 
anticlerical  sympathies  and  principles,  so  that  in 
election  times  the  unbeliever  or  the  non-Catholic  has 
become  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Madonna  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Their  rural  banks  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  these  are  only  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  commercial  and  social  favoritism,  and 
of  the  family  and  social  persecution  which  are  de- 


coming  century  is  to  be  claimed,  usurped,  manipu- 
lated for  papal  Rome  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Would  to  God  that  this  movement  were  indeed  the 
utterance  of  Christian  hope  and  love— the  soul  of 
the  Christian  world  crying  out,  "I  am  determined 
not  to  know  anj'thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified. — T.  W.  S.  Jofies,  in  Work  and 
Workers. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 

Topics:  Success  of  JTissioiu;  Bdly ;  Bulgaria, 

Scripture  Reading. 

Sisoixo :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  982. 

*'  The  moniinir  li^rht  Is  breaking. 
The  darkness  disappears/* 

Prater  :  For  the  success  of  missions  in  all  lands, 
and  especially  in  southern  Europe. 

Address  on  the  Success  of  Missions  :  What  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished  in  all  the  leading 
mission  fields. 

Questions  on  Italy  :  People.  Government.  Re- 
ligion.   Missions.    Methodist  Episcopal  Missions. 

Questions  on  Bulgaria:  People.  Government. 
Religion.    Missions.    Methodist  Episcopal  Missions. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  567. 

*'  Stand  up,  stand  up  for  JesusI 
Ye  i»o Idlers  of  the  cross.** 

References:  Annual  Jie^^rt  of  the  Jfissionary  So- 
cUty  ;  Succt'its  of  C/irhiian  JfissionSy  by  Robert  Young. 


Suooess  of  Mi88ion8. 

I.  We  note  the  success  of  missions  as  indicated 
by  the  manifest  tokens  of  God's  favor.  The  special 
providence  of  God  in  the  interests  of  missions  dur- 
ing the  past  centur>'  has  been  revealeil  chiefly  in  five 
ways : 

1.  He  has  opened  the  world  to  the  entrance  of  the 
missionary. 

2.  He  has  not  only  opened  the  world  to  the  en- 
trance of  missions,  but  he  has  sheltered  and  sup- 
ported them  by  the  great  colonization  movements  of 
the  century. 

3.  He  has  not  only  bid  them  enter,  and  provided 
them  with  a  sufficient  escort,  but  he  has  surrounded 
them  with  a  wonderful  environment  of  unprecedented 
facilities. 

4.  He  has  not  only  introduced  them,  and  supported 
them,  and  given  them  facilities,  but  he  has  called  the 
attention  of  modem  scholarship  to  the  fields  of  liter- 
ary, historical,  philosophical,  archaeological,  and  re- 
ligious research  into  which  they  have  entered. 

5.  He  has  not  only  unsealed  closed  doors,  and  sub- 
sidized government  ambitions,  and  cast  up  modem 
highways,  and  kindleil  the  spirit  of  scholarly  re- 
search, but  he  has  secured  the  removal  of  hinder- 
anoes,  an<l  put  a  restraint  upon  human  violence  and 
opposition. 

II.  Another  element  in  the  missionar}' successes  of 
the  century  is  the  rapid  multiplication  of  missionary 
agencies.  A  market!  change  of  senMment  and  an 
astonishing  expansion  of  eflfort  is  noticeable  in  this 
connection.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
organization  of  a  missionary  society  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  sen<ling  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Counting 
from  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  England  in  1792,  we  have  at  that  date  one 
society,  which  in  50  yean  had  increased  to  27,  in  75 


years  to  58,  and  in  100  years  to  (1892)  to  280.  In  1792 
the  income  of  the  one  society  was  1415.  In  1892  the 
tot^l  income  of  all  the  foreign  missionar}'  societies 
was  $14,588,354. 

III.  Another  important  and  promising  factor  in 
the  successes  of  the  centur}*^  is  the  establishment  of 
the  ndssion  plant  in  foreign  lands.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  3,388  principal  stations  where  mission- 
aries reside,  and  from  which  mission  work  is  con- 
ducted in  outlying  regions  containing  numerous 
substations.  There  are  7,800  organized  churches  in 
the  foreign  mission  fields,  and  4,500  ordained  native 
preachers,  and,  in  addition  40,032  native  lay  helpers. 
There  are  about  7,000  Sabbath  schools  with  1,006,768 
scholars. 

In  this  summary  of  evangelistic  agencies  we  must 
not  forget  to  notice  the  special  work  In  the  zenana 
and  in  the  home,  which  has  been  so  recently  and 
rapidly  organized,  and  so  successfully  conducted  by 
devoted  women. 

The  educational  plant  is  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  the  evangelistic.  There  are  colleges,  higher  edu- 
cational institutions,  theological  seminaries,  and 
common  schools;  and  in  these  institutions  are 
gathered  678,370  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  re- 
ceiving the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  Christian 
education. 

Evangelistic  and  educational  agencies  are  nobly 
supplemented  by  literary  achievements.  The  master- 
ing of  languages,  their  reduction  to  writing,  and  the 
construction  of  a  workable  grammatical  system,  so 
that  they  are  ready  for  literary  use,  both  In  the 
hands  of  the  author  and  the  printer,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellectual  triumphs  of  missions. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Bible  transla- 
tions numbered  47;  at  the  present  time  the  entire 
Bible  is  found  in  90  languages,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  portions  of  the  Bible  are  found  in  230  addi- 
tional languages. 

The  meiiical  plant  is  full  of  power,  and  is  charged 
with  a  gracious  and  blessed  ministry  in  the  mission 
fields.  In  1849  there  were  12  medical  missionaries  in 
the  non-Christian  world.  They  have  now  increased 
to  359,  of  whom  74  are  women.  The  personal  serv- 
ices of  medical  missionaries  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  by 
itinerant  visitation  through  destitute  regions.  The 
highest  type  of  medical  heroism  has  been  illustrated 
in  the  devotion,  fearlessness,  and  self-sacrificing  toils 
of  these  missionary  physicians. 

Still  another  department  of  the  mission  plant,  and 
one  which  is  coming  into  greater  prominence  year 
by  year  in  certain  sections  of  the  world,  is  the  in- 
dustrial. The  name  industrial  does  not  imply  that 
this  department  of  work  is  without  educational  and 
evangelistic  features.  In  many  so-called  industrial 
schools  the  work  of  Christian  instruction  is  simply 
combined  with  industrial  training,  with  singularly 
happy  and  useful  results.  The  number  of  these  in- 
dustrial schools  is  increasing,  and  their  practical 
usefulness  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 
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IV.  TliclDurtbcletuent  inlhevacceani'afif  ilu^LVD- 
iniT  la  tile  InlnHlDctioQ  at  Uie  Gog|wl  leaven  Uiroiigb- 
oat  tbc  heslbm  woriil.  Wherever  mission  work  hss 
been  itutof^rated.  and  tbe  Bil>lc  luInxlLii-vil  amuug  a 
peupli:,  au  uuiiten  work  Is  sllmlly  progresulng.  lb<< 
■Ignlficauce  and  power  o(  wbich  is  kuowD  only  U) 
God. 

V.  Another  force  (o  be  considered  In  estlnjallDg 
tlte  mlarion  sui'i'essits  ot  the  past  bundml  fears  1b 
the  growing  cooiwtBiion  ot  nalire  agenolea,  and  the 
growth  ot  BpoDLanelty  in  ibe  mission  churches.  The 
native  cooverta  ore  coming  to  the  front.  There  are 
already  over  14,000  native  laborers  upon  mission 
Oclds.  The  services  i>f  Christian  ntHlves  find  also 
an  extenait-e  and  Important  Held  in  journalism,  lu 
translation,  ntid  la  orlgtaal  contributions  to  Chris- 
tlnn  literature.  The  rontribation  of  native  eburrhcs 
to  the  tloasnries  ot  our  missionary  H>cielles  bos 
grown  lo  be  of  Most  enconragiDir  proporiionH. 

VI.  A  verjr  conapicnons  and  convincing  evidence 
at  BQce(«9  U  swn  In  the  actual  conversions  thot  hove 
resulted  from  mission  work.  Tbe  present  statistics 
ot  lulssion  cbnrcbes  report  about  900,000  living 
church  members.  If  we  added  to  this  those  church 
members  nho  have  died  iu  the  faith  within  the 
tory  we  may,  with  all  assurance.  Increase  the  nnmber 
bf  300,000  more,  making  1,100,000.  If  wc  add  those 
who  have  found  Christ,  and  whose  names  to-day. 
whether  lliey  I>e  living  or  dend,  are  on  the  mils  of 
the  Church  Invisible,  we  may  count  wltft  assur 
upon  600,000  more. 

We  have  been  apeahiug  of  souls  brougiit  Into 
saving  contact  and  spiritual  union  with  Christ. 
There  is  still  a  larger  environment  ol  Christian  od- 
berents,  or  those  who  have  been  brought  wit  bin  the 
cirele  of  Christian  missionary  organ! zai ions,  and  are 
publicly  known  as  adherents  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  distinction  from  those  who  are  identllled 
with  other  religious  faiths.  The  number  of  theee 
most  be  at  least  3,000,000,  making  a  total  to-day  of 
adherents  and  commanicants  of  nearly  4,000,000. 

VII.  The  indirect  results  ot  mission  work  are  also 
Important.  Xote  the  Intellectual,  scicnlilic,  and 
commercial  stimulus  missionaries  have  glTcn  to  the 
world,  the  place  they  occupy  as  a  factor  of  the 
world's  progress,  the  modlfieatlotis  they  are  Intro- 
daclng  Into  the  manners  and  customs  ot  heathen 
nations,  the  wry-  they  are  helping  lo  stump  out  bar- 
barism and  cruelty  and  wrong,  the  asplrallons  they 
are  kindling  in  the  religious  thouglji  of  our  times, 
the  checks  they  are  puttlug  upon  snpcrstillon,  the 
restraints  they  are  placing  upon  the  IrresponBlble 
tyrantiy  ot  blerarchal  roliglonB,  and  the  training 
thej-  are  giving  to  native  races  In  the  direction  ot 
l>etler  govemijient,  freer  lite,  and  higher  self- 
control. 

Note  also  the  reflei  influence  of  missionB  upon 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  ChrtsllBnlty  ot  our  home 
'hes:  the  lesson  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  nn 
rsalve  anion  of  Christian  forees  for  tho  up- 
bnllding  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  riches  they  have  ' 
brought  to  the  Chnreh  of  Chrtsl ;  ttH"  lifting  of  j 
Christianity  to  a  height  of  aspiration,  and  a  breadth  ' 


Bvlffaria. 


of  puipooe  knd  a  plane  of  oinioii  far  Ughir  tk 
oci'upied  81  the  befcfaniDg  ot  tlieoFRiuii:  tktet-  I 
age  ot  berulaDi  iber  tutire  left  us;  tl»  i 
ilie  trophies  anil  vieiories  whtcb  luiTeero'a  ki*  I 
tier  and  signlflcunce  as  Ibe  century  baa  adnonl- 
J.  S.  HfHli.  iH  r^rtigM  J/usuBu  jifler  a  Omtwf, 


BULGARIA  is  a  principality  under  the  soi 
of  the  Sultan   of   Turkey.     Prince  Pa 
was  bom  February  26,  1861,  and  iMt-anie  Ibt  f*i  I 
August  14, 1S87.    He  has  the  title  ut  -•RoyalD»>  1 

Bulgaria  Including  South  Balgaria,  or  Easimt  If* 
mellB)  has  an  area  ot  37,860  stjuare  milen,  and  hWi 
popolatloa  lo  1^93  of  S,3DB.«I6,   of   whom  S,5m,a    I 
were  Bnlgars ;  568,7£S  Turks  ;  00.018  Grnkf:  ».:»   ) 
Gypsies;  27,5S1  Jews;  3,630   Germans;   1,KV  Ei» 

In  less,  2,ae,90S  belonged  to  the  Onhodoi  ■>^ 
Chureh;  643.343  were  MohunniedanE ;  SSfil'  • 
Catholics;  6,643  were  Armenian  Urrtpirlans;  Z>f*    I 
were  Protestants. 

The  Bulgaria  Mission  ot  tbe  Alc^hodlst  Eplscnr^  I 
Church  was  commenocd  in  1H67,  and  was  argvii»d 
as  a  Mission  Conference  Iti  1S92.  Tbeie  are  in  it« 
Mission  a  foreign  miasiouary  oud  bis  wife,  i> 
slonaries  of  the  Woman's  Forvi^n  Misslunarj'  So- 
eleiy,  U  native  ordained  preachers,  1S7  mombeit,  H 
probationers,  and  346  Sunday  school  acholan. 


ittij. 

itimaied  population,  December  31,  18B6,  ol 
81,a00,4a0.  The  ruler,  King  Cmberto  1,  was  bore 
March  14,  1844,  and  succeeded  to  the  tiirone  on  tbt 
death  of  his  father,  January  B,  1878. 

The   Bomiui    Catbolic   Church   ta  nominally  t 
ruling  State  religion  of  Italy.   Leo  Xlli,  tbe  eaprnne 
pontiff  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb,   Ksidfs  ii 
Rome.    He  was  bom  March  2, 1810,  and  elected  pope 
February  30,  18T8. 

Tbe  Italy  Mission  ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrcb  was  commenced  in  1S71,  and  oi^nnized  aa  a 
Conference  March  19, 18SI.  There  are  In  the  MIsdoD 
two  male  foreign  missionaries  and  their  wives,  thrre 
ralsfllonariea  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Misslunar) 
Boclety,  19  native  ordninol  preacbers,  9  native  iio- 
o^^laln^d  preoi^hers.  1,443  members,  540  probationers, 
and  900  Subbath  school  schilats. 


Kothing  to  Eat, 
A  Home  Mi?sionimv  E.\eihisb  roR  Firs  Girls. 

EACH  girl  bcnra  a  cardboard  sliield,  shaped  like  the 
Junior  badge,  and  containing  one  of  tbe  follow- 
ing words  printed  in  large  letters  so  (hal  Ihenndienoe 
can  read:  "They  have  nothing  to  eat."  On  Iheotber 
side  ofeachsbleld  should  be  simllariyprlntcd  a  word, 
BO  that,  when  the  shleidB  are  turned,  the  andlencc 
may  read :  •'  Give  ye  Ihom  to  eat." 


M 


There  Was  a  Crreat  Cry. 
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The  girls  take  their  places,  holding  the  shields  so 
that  the  first  sentence  may  be  read,  and  recite  to- 
gether, '*  Jesus  said,  *  I  am  the  bread  of  life.' " 

No.  1  says,  **  Thousands  of  Chinese  have  come  to 
this  country  of  ours  worshiping  idols." 

No.  2  says,  '*  The  Italians  and  Hungarians,  that 
have  come  here  in  such  numbers,  know  not  our 
God." 

No.  3  says,  "  Many  of  the  Africans  throughout  the 
South  have  not  heanl  the  Gospel." 

No.  4  says,  "  Our  Indians  in  the  West,  to  whom 
we  owe  a  great  debt,  are  still  in  ignorance  and 
superstition." 

No.  5  says,  *'  All  over  this  country,  especially  in 
the  mining  and  lumber  regions,  are  people  of  every 
nation  wlio  liave  not  heartl  of  Christ." 

All :  "  Of  all  these  we  say,  '  They  have  nothing  to 
eat.' " 

Turn  the  shields,  showing  the  second  sentence. 

All :  "  Jesus  said,  '  Give  ye  them  to  eat.' " 

No.  1.  *'  Ye  shall  l)e  witnesses  unto  me  .  .  .  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 

No.  2.  "  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?" 

No.  3.  '•  A.s  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
I  you." 

No.  4.  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commandeil  you." 

No.  5.  *'  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

All  chant :  ''Go  ye,  go  ye,  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  say  unto 
them,  '  For  God  so  love<i  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' "  [Some 
missionary  hymn  that  is  familiar  may  be  substituted, 
and  the  verse  from  which  the  above  is  taken  used  in- 
stead of  No.  5.]— (V/i-u  Ji.  Rice,  in  Golden  Rule. 


There  Was  a  Qieat  Oiy. 

EXOD.  12.  30. 

There's  a  cry  in  the  wind  to-night 

From  tlie  lands  where  the  Lord  is  unknown. 
While  the  Sliepherd  above,  in  his  pitiful  love, 

Intercedes  at  his  Father's  throne. 

Tliere's  a  call  from  the  dark  to-night 

That  haunts  the  lighted  room, 
From  his  '* other  sheep"  on  the  broken  steep 

At  the  edge  of  eternal  doom. 

There's  a  pain  at  my  heart  to-night — 

From  the  heart  of  (to<1  it  came — 
Ff)r  I  eannot  forget  that  he  loves  them  yet, 

And  tlH'y've  never  heard  of  his  name. 

Tli«*rt's  a  sob  in  my  prayer  to-night, 
When  I  think  of  the  million  homes 

When*  never  a  word  for  the  Lord  is  heard, 
Nor  a  message  from  Jesus  comes. 


A  Flan  for  ITiseIoii  Stndy  Olaases. 

A  CLASS  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  there  is 
time  for  each  member  to  do  something  at  each 
lesson.  The  papers  or  reports  should  be  short, 
usually  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes 
less;  for  instance,  a  character  sketch,  or  a  word 
picture  may  be  given  in  two  minutes.  Each  mem- 
ber should  try  to  leave  out  dr>'  statistics  and  unin- 
teresting details,  give  clearly  the  main  points  of  the 
topic  assigned,  and  enough  detail  to  make  a  vivid 
picture  without  confusing  the  outline. 

The  success  of  a  class  will  depend  largely  on  ad- 
herence to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Do  study  the  country  and  the  people  thor- 
oughly. 

2.  Do  learn  what  is  being  done  for  the  heathen  by 
all  Christian  bodies,  that  j'ou  may  see  how  great  the 
need  is,  and  how  little  in  comparison  our  own  Church 
is  doing,  though  claiming  above  others  the  apostolic 
commission. 

3.  Do  give  more  detail  and  careful  study  to  the 
missions  of  our  own  Church  than  to  those  of  other 
Christian  bodies. 

4.  Don't  allow  the  papers  or  the  reports  to  be  thin 
and  wonly ;  with  such  wealth  of  material  you  can- 
not afford  the  time. 

5.  Don't  allow  any  preaching  to  the  class ;  the  facts 
you  learn  will  preach  for  themselves. 

6.  Don't  allow  mite  chests,  or  any  sort  of  appeals 
for  money  in  connection  with  the  class ;  there  are 
urgent  reasons  for  this  rule. 

7.  Don't  deal  with  the  machinery  of  missions ;  it  is 
a  digression  from  the  subject. 

This  last  rule  brings  us  back  to  our  first  point, 
namely,  that  interest  in  missions  is  attained  by  learn- 
ing about  them,  and  not  by  counting  the  cogs  on  the 
wheels,  or  observing  the  patents  of  the  machinery 
(necessary  as  these  are)  by  which  the  missions  are 
worked. 

If  a  family  is  living  in  dire  poverty  and  distress, 
relief  can  always  be  obtained  by  going  to  those  who 
live  comfortably,  and  making  the  circumstances 
known ;  but  if  one  should  simply  go  to  these  per- 
sons and  tell  them  that  there  is  a  very  good  chari- 
table society  in  town,  that  Mrs.^.  is  president,  Mrs. 
B.  vice  president,  and  that  monthly  collections  are 
made,  and  an  effort  is  on  foot  to  get  $1,000  more 
than  last  year,  many  of  these  same  people,  who  would 
willingly  deny  themselves  to  help  the  suffering,  would 
say  they  could  not  spare  anything  for  the  society. 

Just  so  interest  in  missions  comes  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  condition  of  the  heathen  peoples. 
As  we  learn  their  manners,  customs,  objects  in  life, 
surroundings,  and  so  forth,  they  become  real  people 
to  us,  we  get  acquainted  with  them,  and  almost  in- 
sensibly we  come  to  recognize  the  contrast  between 
their  lives  and  our  own.  Then,  if  there  is  love, 
Christian  love,  in  our  hearts,  it  will  certainly  go  out 
toward  these  new  acquaintances  ;  go  out  in  action, 
until  these  poor  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours  see  the 
light  of  that  love  and  feel  its  warmth.  And  there 
shall  be  a  "  crown  of  rejoicing  "  for  us  at  His  com- 
ing.— Annie  Q,  Barbour,  in  The  Churchtnan. 
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The  Qrac^  Ohestnut  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh, 

Eanagawa. 

SINCE  my  last  writing  one  young  man  and  two 
young  women  liave  been  baptized  and  received 
as  members  on  probation.  The  young  women  are 
from  two  of  the  best  families  in  Kanagawa. 

The  church  organ,  which  was  out  of  repair,  was 
put  in  good  condition  and  tuned,  without  expense  to 
the  church,  by  a  resident  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  but  who  is  interested  in  it. 

The  attendance  on  the  services  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. W.  S.  WORDEN. 


Missionaiy  Maps. 

BISHOP  VINCENT  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  maps  prepared  by  the  Missionary  Society: 
"I  want  to  call  your  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  your  readers  everywhere,  to  the  remarkable  series 
of  maps  just  published  by  the  Missionary  Society  at 
a  nominal  price.  There  are  seven  of  these  maps. 
Each  map  is  26  by  40  inches  in  size,  brightly  col- 
ored, giving  the  appointments  in  our  particular  uiis- 
sion  fields  which  receive  aid  from  the  Missionary 
Society  and  from  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  They  will  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  in 
our  missionary  work,  and  furnish  an  incentive  and 
an  aid  to  geographical  and  historiciil  lectures  at 
prayer  meetings  and  special  missionary  meetings. 
I  know  of  nothing,  in  the  whole  range  of  missionary 
appliances,  so  attractive  and  useful  as  this  new  de- 
vice of  Secretary  W.  T.  Smith.  Tliink  of  having 
seven  large  colored  maps  forwarded  by  post,  pro- 
tected by  a  pasteboard  cylinder,  and  costing  only 
seventy  cents  for  the  whole  set,  postage  included. 
Let  this  new  cluster  of  missionary  stars  shine  in 
every  church  ! 

Hiiosaki,  Japan. 

EARLY  in  May  Mrs.  Alexander,  Miss  Furuta,  and 
the  writer  made  a  short  trip  to  Ilachinohe  with 
the  Aomori  pastor,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
both  places. 

We  planned  for  two  meetings  with  the  magic  lan- 
tern and  one  women's  meeting. 

The  first  night  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  present  and  somewhat  noisy  compared  with  | 
the  attentive  audiences  wo  were  accustomed  to  in  , 
Hirosaki. 

Our  women's  meeting  next  day  turned  out  to  be  a  , 
mixed  meeting,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  these  coun- 
trj"  trips.  The  meeting  was  announced  for  two  v.  m.,  ' 
and  we  went  to  the  place  of  meeting  at  that  time  ; 
only  to  find  Ihc^  brethren  had  decided  to  change  the  \ 
hour  to  three,  and  had  not  so  much  as  considered  it 
necessary  to  inform  us  of  the  change. 

We  had  planned  rather  a  lengthy  program,  and 
did  not  fet^l  inclined  to  cut  it  down  ;  so,  after  waiting  , 
patiently  (?)  for  an  hour,  we  began  promptly  at  thre<\  ! 
Mrs.  Alexander  opened  with  a  helpful  talk  on  FauPs  . 


speech  at  Athens ;  I  followed  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  two  ways  (Matt.  17.  13-20),  and  Miss  Furuta 
closed  with  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares.  Ten 
women  and  six  little  girls  were  present  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  about  the  middle  of  the  service  six 
young  men,  Chu  Oakko  students,  came  in,  and  all 
listened  most  attentively.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing six  persons  expressed  a  desire  to  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  and  after  a  season  of 
prayer  for  these  we  dismissed  them  to  make  prepa- 
ration for  the  night  meeting. 

After  our  experience  of  the  night  before  we  felt 
the  need  of  praying  especially  for  good  order,  and 
we  were  not  disappointed  in  the  answer.  Fully  as 
many  persons  were  present  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ing—mostly young  men  and  boys — and  they  were  as 
quiet  and  respectful  as  anyone  could  desire.  At 
first  they  st^med  a  little  bit  inclined  to  be  boister- 
ous, but  while  I  was  adjusting  my  lantern  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander quiete<l  them  with  one  of  her  sweet  songs^ 
and  by  the  time  I  was  ready  for  work  perfect  order 
reigned  supreme,  and  all  listened  with  marked  atten- 
tion for  two  whole  hours. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  Bible  woman  at  this 
place,  but  since  her  marriage  we  have  b^^n  unable 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Alice  M.  Otto. 

June  7,  1898. 


Our  Work  in  Bulgaria. 

OUR  Mission  in  Bulgaria  has  seldom  been  in  a 
normal  condition.    For  a  time  this  province 
was  the  worst  ruled  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.     It 
was  the  scene  of  great  battles — especially  between 
the  Russians  and  Turks.    The  Mission  has  had  on 
intermittent  existence,  and  has    never  been  rein- 
forced, as  has  our  every  other  field.    For  years  we 
had  no  schools,  and  little  more  than  ten  years  aifo 
scarcely  any  church  or  school  property.    The  super- 
intendency  has  been  interrupted  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  is  not  an  American  missionary  in  the  work 
at  this  time.     It  seems  to  be  the  ill-starred  child  in 
our  missionary   family.    The  Conference   held    in 
Rustchuk,  where  I  held  it  seven  years  ago,  was  a 
pleasant  surprise.    The  body  has  not  the  conditions 
of  great  strength,  but  is  stronger  in  some  of  the  es- 
sentials of  success  now  than  tiicn.  During  this  period 
three    good    churches   and    parsonages  have    been 
built     in     relatively     imi)ortant    places — Tlmova, 
Shumla,  and  Loftcha.     The  pr<aching  of  several  of 
the  preachers  has  led  to  the  (juitkening  of  some  be- 
lievers and  the  awakening  of  some  unccm verted  per- 
sons.    The  religious  services  at  the  Conference  were 
spiritual  in  an  unexpected  <le!rree.   The  secular  hand 
was  not  manifest  as  aforetime.    There  were  other 
hopeful  indications,  not  marked  but  to  be  seen,  or, 
what  is  more  significant,  to  be  felt.     There  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  kingdom  that  come  without  obser- 
vation :  in  some  encouraging  measure  these  are  in 
Bulgaria.   It  is  not  a  strong  child,  but  with  Methodis- 
tic  lineaments  enough  to  have  the  love  and  deserve 
the  care  of  its  mother,  our  Church. — Bishop  Waldeiu 
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A  Propodtioil  finr  Oomity  Dedinei  ^^^ns  of  the  inlands  would  at  once  interfere  with  the 

WE  have  spoken  more  than  once  with  approral  \  Jurisdiction  of  misslonarj'  bishops  who  might  be 
of  the  proposed  conference  between  repre- 1  «^^^^  ^^^  consecrated,  which  would  impede  their 
sentativesof  the  various  Protestant  missionary  so-^'^^*''  and  might  prevent  their  taking  under  their 
cieties  in  reference  to  new  mission  work  in  the  West  ^^«^»^  congregations  of  Americans  hereafter  resi- 
Indies,  and  perhaps  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  ^^°^  *^  different  points  in  those  islands  ;  and  to  our 
object  of  the  conference  was  that  "  from  the  view  ™^^*^  ^^""^  ^«  1*"^®  ^^"^^  ^^»^  *"  ^^^  seaports,  at 
point  of  Christian  fellowship  and  the  economical  use  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^'*"  ^  colonies  of  American  merchants 
of  men  and  money  "  this  mission  work  might  be  be- ,  *°^  others." 

gun  aright,  without  duplication  and  interference. .  '^'^"e  ^^^^  *»  ^n  important  consideration  it  might, 
The  purpose  was  simply  comity  between  bodies  of;  ^thout  damage,  have  been  made  a  matter  of  con  fer- 
Christians  holding  the  common  faith.  ^°<^^-     ^^  ^««^<i  ^^^^  been  discovered  that  comity 

The  monthly  organ  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  does  not  prevent  different  denominations  from  work- 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  *°S  side  by  side  in  the  larger  cities.  It  has  to  do 
Church  has  just  published  what  appears  to  be  an  '  ^i^**  ^"^^  arrangements  as  will  leave  room  for  the 
authoritative  reply  of  that  Society  to  the  invitation  ^"^1  exereise  of  Christian  activities  without  interfer- 
it  received  to  be  represented  in  this  conference.  ^^^^  yi^i^ve  the  field  is  large  enough  for  all.  If, 
After  an  expression  of  hearty  sympathy  with  other  however,  the  domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
brethren,  and  a  word  of  warm  appreciation  of  their  ^'i^'O'  oi  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  believes 
faithful  missionary  labors,  the  reply  of  the  Episco- '  ^^^^  it  is  the  duty  of  that  Chureh  to  occupy  the  whole 
pal  Boartl  proceeds  :  field,  city  and  country,  without  regard  to  others,  and 

-  From  their  standpoint,  where  the  differences  are  ^'^^^  »^»  missionary  juris<lictions  must  not  be  at  all 
mainlv  i>erhaps,  we  might  say  solely,  questions  of  res'tricted,  even  in  the  imerests  of  comity,  it  does  well 
preference  as  to  methods  of  Church  government,  our  ^""^  «"^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^**^^»"^  conference,  and  one  can 
Presbyterian  brethren,  and  those  who  unite  with  ^^^'^^J'  conceive  of  any  other  valid  reason.  Yet  the 
them  in  this  movement  to  prevent  duplicatioh  of  l*rotestant  Episcopal  Church  has  put  itself  so  on  rec- 
work  and  the  presentation  of  a  divided  Christianity  ^"^  »»  »  friend  of  Church  unity  that  it  is  unfortunate 
before  the  jwople  of  the  islands  mentioned,  are  en-   ^^at  it  cannot  now  take  any  part  in  a  conference 

tirely  right.  But  with  us  the  matter  is  not  so  sim- ,  ^'^^^  ^*^^»  J"^^  »  ^^"^^  ^'»>*  toward  unity.  We  fear 
pj^j  n  that  it  will  seem  that  the  proposal  is  declined  from 

We  do  not  tiuite  understand  this  statement.  The  ^"^  unwillingness  even  so  far  to  recognize  the  claims 
differences  between  these  other  denominations  are  ^^  «'«^^''  <ienominations  as  part  of  the  Church  of 
no  more  in  relation  to  **  preferences  as  to  methods  of    ^""^t.     The  IndejjemUnt. 

Church  government "  than  is  the  difference  between  |  

them  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    That  EcTUnenioal  Misdoiiary  Oonference. 

Church  has  etjually  its  preferences  as  to  Church  gov-  rpHE  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Ecumen- 
ernment.  The  Episcopalians  and  the  Methodists  1  ical  Missionary  Conference,  to  be  held  in  New 
prefer  one  form— by  means  of  bishops ;  the  Presby-  York,  April  20  to  30,  1900,  met  at  Clifton  Springs 
terians  and  Reformed  bodies  another;  and  the  July  U  and  15.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Judson 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  yet  another.  It  is  Smith,  of  the  American  Board,  chairman  of  the  com- 
its  preference  for  its  own  form  of  Church  govern-  mittee.  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ment  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  Protestant  Epis-  Church,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  of  the  Cana- 
copal  Chureh,  just  as  it  is  its  preference  for  another  ,  dian  Methodist  Church,  presided.  Dr.  S.  L.  Bald- 
form  which  distinguishes  the  Presbyterians.  !  win,  having  accepted  the  general  secretaryship,  to 

But  a  further  reason  is  given  for  declining  to  meet  j  which  he  was  elected  during  his  recent  absence  in 
with  other  brethren  in  such  a  conference,  namely,  eastern  Asia,  was  present,  and  reported  that  nearly 
that  a  mission  work  in  Cuba  has  been  carried  on  by  all  the  great  missionary  Jocieties  of  America,  Great 
an  auxiliary,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Australia  had 
thus  the  field  has  been  partly  occupied.  One  would  [  indorsed  the  proposition  to  hold  the  Conference  at 
think  that  this  was  a  good  reason  for  attending  the  time  named,  and  had  promised  to  send  delegates, 
such  a  conference.  If  that  Church  has  certain  '  A  numl>er  of  committees,  such  as  those  on  program, 
preemption  rights  in  Cuba  they  ought  to  be  pre-  finance,  literature,  statistics,  young  people's  work, 
scnted  to  the  conference  and,  if  possible,  preserved,  woman's  work,  were  onlered,  and  some  of  the  mem- 
The  Baptists  have  similar  preemption  rights,  repre-  bers  to  constitute  the  same  were  named,  leaving 
sented  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Diaz  and  his  associates.     '  others  to  be  added  hereafter.    An  Executive  Com- 

A  really  more  valid  reason  for  declining  to  enter  mittee  was  constituted,  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be 
the  conference,  or  to  make  any  arrangement  to  required  during  the  present  year,  and  probably 
recognize  the  obligations  of  comity  with  other  de-  monthly  during  the  next  year.  The  committee  con- 
nominations,  has  to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  mis-  gists  of  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin,  Dr.  H. 
sionary  bishops  who  might  be  sent  into  the  new  N.  Cobb,  the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
field,  and  is  thus  defined :  wood,  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge,  the  Hon. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  an  arrangement  by  which  Robert  O.  Fuller,  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
this  Church  would  be  restricted  in  its  work  to  per- .  Brown,  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and  reppesentatives 
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from  each  of  the  special  oominittoes  appointed.    The  'fhe  Duty  of  MilliftefB. 

meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  called  I  w  ^y^^.^  to  press  upon  tlie  clergy  that  it  should  bcL 
soon  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Judson  fc*mith  to  this    |    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  their  ordinar}'  teaching  that  the/ 
country,  and  all  the  machinery  will  be  pui  in  opera-    ^^^^^^  j^^^^j  ^^^^^  p^pl^^  l,^.^,!  ^^^^  j^  their  power, 
tionto  make  tliis  the  most  repre»c»ntative  and  impor-    ^^^^^^.  ^  j^^,,  ^^^  mission  work,  and  to  care  for  it  as 
tant  Missionary  Conference  which  \ux»  ever  been  held.    ^  p^^  ^,f  ^^^  ^.^^k  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 

called  upon  every  one  of  us  to  take  his  share  in.    I 


c 


Some  Facts  about  the  Philippines.  i  want  the  clergy  to  be  aroused  to  their  duty  in  this 


HURCH  conditions  among  the  people  of  the  Phil- 


matter,  and  to  l)e  constantly  bringing  it  before  their 


ipplne  Lslands  are  not  ideal.  By  the  laws  of  the  '  I»eople,  not  merely  on  the  occasion  of  a  deputation 
islands  evervbodv  is  Roman  Catholic.  No  other  '  ^""ling  ^^^^n  or  when  there  is  a  meeting  for  that 
church  services  of  any  kind  are  allowe<l.  There  are  Punx>»tS  >JUt  time  after  time  in  the  course  of  the 
church  buildings  in  every  town,  and  the  churcht^  are  ><?**'*  '^^  »  matter  of  Christian  instruction, 
the  finest  buildings  as  a  rule  in  the  town.  The  Ro- '  The  i)eople  should  be  instructed  that  this  is  a  part 
man  Catholic  cathedral  is  the  finest  edifice  in  the  citv  '  ^^  ^hc  work  which  is  essential  for  their  own  Chris- 
of  Manihi.  It  is  umler  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  as  '  ^i^"»  ^»f^-  ^^  ^^  "*^^  '"^^^^^  » <l"<y  ^'*>i^*^  ^^^^  «^^  «« 
are  manv  of  the  churches  on  the  islands.  It  was  I>€rishing  heathen,  or  to  those  of  their  own  countrj'- 
twelve  vears  in  building,  and  cost  $l,(XKJ,Om).  The  »"^*"  ^^'^'^  *"  the  colonies  are  running  a  risk  of  for- 
verv  fint-sl  and  hardest  woods  in  the  Philippines  were  »^'»titnj  all  that  they  learned  at  home,  but  it  is  a  duty 
used  for  the  finishing,  and  the  structure  is  of  a  bluish  ^'^^^'^^  ^l^^^'  <'^'«  ^^  ^^^""^^  ^ord,  and  which  they  can- 
tint  marble.  There  an?  exquisite  curvinirs,  some  of  '  ««^  disregunj  without  very  certainly  falling  short  of 
which  have  recently  been  nia<le.  The  educalitm  of  '  the  standanl  of  true  Christian  life.- 7%*?  ^rfA6i«Aop 
the  young  on  the  island  is  in  the  care  of  the  Church  ^-^  CmtUrhurn. 
authorities.    There  are  no  endowed  schools  and  no  \  " 

hospitals.   The  children  go  to  school  only  one  hour       Some  Things  the  Present  War  Has  Shown. 

l>er  day  for  two  days  each  week,  and  study  almost  '  jx  has  led  many  to  acknowledge  that  "the  heavens 

nothing  save  Church  history  and  a  few  proverbs.  1     ^\^y  rule"  and  that  there  is  "a  God  of  battles." 

Writing  is  not  taught,  and  rea<ling  is  taught  only  to  j^  ij^g  made  manifest  a  disposition  to  recognize  a 

the  upper  class^-s.  j^ind  Providence. 

All  news  published  is  censored  by  the  Archbishop  ^      j^  has  «hown  that  men  can  be  in  regal  fighUng 

of  Luzon.    The  only  newspai>er  in  the  Philippines  is  trim  at  the  ripe  age  of  threescore,  that  quickness 

printed  in  Spanish,  and  everything  in  it  has  been  ap-  a„,i  precision  are  (|uite  compatible,  and  that  "  a  miss 

proved  by  the  archbishop.  I  j^  ^^  ^,,^,^1  jj^,  ^  mile." 

All  marriages  have  to  l>e  celebrated  by  the  priests.  ^      jt  has  illuniine<l  the  fact  that  patriotism  is  flner 

Some  ti!ne  ago  a  marriage  was  i>erformed  beiwt-en  ii,^,,  ^,,,1(1,  and  that  '*  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia"  cannot 

British  .subjects  in  the  British  Legation,  and  so  much  equal  the  price  of  liberty.    It  has  called  into  the  great 

trouble  «-ame  from  it  that  a  battle  well-nigh  ensue<l.  bt)rizon  of  thought  and  feeling  actions  and  opigram- 

Cargoes  in  the  harbors  may  niu  be  unloaded  on  feast  ^i^tj^.  sayings  which  shall  outlast  the  starry  skies, 

days  except  by  permission  from  the  priests,  which  It  has  declariMi  that  nations  and  men  may  be  led, 

permission  has  to  be  paid  for.    As  feast  days  are  Moseslike,  into  more  far-reaching  vistas  than  they 

rather  more  numerous  than  those  that  are  not  feast  ]jy<|  anticipate<l. 

days  the  fees  are  given  as  a  regular  thing,  and  the  ,     it  has  shown  the  happy  possibility  of  "the  perpe- 

Church  becomes  enriched.    No  nmsic  is  permitted  juity  of  a  republic"  and  the  bliss  of  a  strongly 

in  tin'  houses  of  the  people  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  uuitVd  people. 

unless  by  siM^cial  i)ermission  from  the  priest,  and  this  ^  i^j^j,  ,,,^1^.  ^lear  the  fact  that  the  nation  that  will 

permission  has  also  to  Ije  paid  for.  ,101  rule  justly,  autl  in  accordance  with  ♦*  the  increas- 

The  great  institution    of   Manila  is  the  lottery,  ing  purpose  of  tin?  ages,"  must  step  down  and  out, 

This  is  drawn  monthly,  the  prizes  ningint;  from  ;?5  j^^i  j^j^.,.  ^i^^.^,  ^^,  «)tlurs  better  than  she:  and  it  has 

to  ^),(KK).     It  is  manag(.Kl  by  public  officials  and  the  sj,own  that  truth  is  stranirer  than  fiction,  mightier 

archbishop,  and  r2<)0,()00  each  month  is  collected  for  ti,^„  superstition,  an<l  a  surer  pn>tection  than  stand- 

the  State  and  the  Church.      It  is  from  this  lottery  i„^  armies ;  that  "the  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  the 

that  Spain  and  the  Ronmn  Catholic  Chun'h  in  the  Phil-  loving  the  most  daring,"  and  that  "the  beams  of 

ippines  derive  nnich  of  their  enormous  revenues.  Christian  knowledge  shed  a  luster  over  all."— TTom- 

Wages  of  farm  male  laborers  are  about  five  cents  ,,,«,,.  y!s,s:„„„n/  .lA/v*/: »■/<». 
per  <lay,  and  each  man  is  require<l  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  from  i^l.iiO  to  i?25.     Much  of  this  tax  g^H'S  to 

the  Church.     The   archbishop  forbids  the  sale  of  -^  memher  of  the  Chicairo  Portni^htly  Club  says 

farm  prclucts.  but  requires  them  to  be  .simply  ex-  that  nf»  wonuin  can  k<vi»  herself  inforin.Hl  aboutcur- 

chamred.    TIktc  is  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  rent  events  witlumt    making  a  thorough  study  of 

on  <'oroaimt  tn»es.  on  animals  when  killed  for  f«»(Ml,  niissionary  literature. 

on  shops,  mills,  and  oil  pn-sses,  and  a  i)articularly  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  concludes  that  "the 

high  tax  on  cockfights,  which  are  the  national  pas-  American  who  does  not  believe  in  foreign  missions 

time  of  the  people.— 7%«'  Vohr.  denies  his  ancestry,  his  country,  and  his  God." 
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MiaoeUany. 

REV.  T.  HARADA,  Superintendent  of  Christian 
Endeavor  worli  for  Japan,  lias  accepted  a  call 
to  a  churi'h  in  Kobe,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Kuiuiai  churches  in  Japan,  and  the  scene  of  his  lirst 
four  years'  ministry. 

Miss  Elizaljeth  Baldwin  and  Miss  Jennie  Baldwin, 
members  of  the  First  Presbj-terian  Church,  Newark, 
N.  ].,  are  on  their  way  to  the  Caroline  Islands  to 
CL^ge  in  missionary  work. 

The  ('antral  Biipiht  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  ''  Baptists  own  a  sixty-thousand-dollar 
church  building  and  have  two  thousand  members  in 
Havana.'' 

The  rabbis  of  Baltimore,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Amci-iraH  /<rri</»7<-,  have  forme<i  an  association  one 
of  whose  rules  is  that  they  will  not  officiate  in  any 
capacity  whats<jev(r  in  the  families  of  those  who, 
not  bein^  prevented  by  poverty,  have  refused  to 
become  contributing  members  of  a  congrregation. 

A  poor  farmer  in  tl)e  north  of  India  said  one  day 
to  a  missionary:  '*!  believe  in  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion, for  it  must  be  the  true  religion  which  makes 
you  gn*at  and  learned  people  so  kind  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick." 

Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Mary  Richanlson  sailed  in  July  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  for  China— the  bishop  to  hold  the 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China;  Miss  Helen 
Richanlson  to  n.'sume  work  in  Shanghai,  China ;  and 
Miss  Mary  Richardson  to  enter  upon  missionary 
life  in  the  same  city. 

In  18*25  there  were  only  00,000  Christians  in  all  the 
mission  churches  in  the  world.  In  fifty  years  from 
that  time  the  annual  increase  of  Christians  in  mis- 
sion fields  was  equal  to  the  previous  sum  total, 
60,000,  and  in  18d5  the  annual  increase  was  100,000. 
It  took  the  whole  of  one  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  gather  500,000  Christian  adherents 
in  the  whole  world,  and  now  we  gather  100,000  con- 
verts each  year  in  the  foreign  mission  fields  alone. — 
^fuf»i<mari/  IntdVujvHcer. 

Mrs.  Barrows,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows, 
D.I).,  and  his  companion  in  his  journey  to  India, 
sai<1  that  India  newspapers  which  had  been  most 
severe  against  Christianity,  saying  that  this  religion 
was  new  and  attractive,  but  also  immoral,  were 
completely  won  over  by  the  generous  giving  of  the 
missionaries  during  the  plague.  At  first  some  said, 
*•  O,  they  arc  tryincr  to  get  the  children  into  their 
schools:"*  ])ut  soon  one  paper  stated,  "They  are 
more  full  of  pity  than  our  maharajahs  ; "  and  again, 
'*  Tlie  noblest  tyfK»s  of  character  we  have  seen  are 
among  the  Christians." 

The  objects  most  worth  seeing  in  India,  to  my 
thinkintr,  are  neither  the  Himalayas,  nor  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  nor  the  temple  of  Ma- 
dura, but  the  varied  triumphs  of  missionary  effort. 
What  a  pnKlitrious  amount  of  toil  has  gone  into  the 
Christian  vernacular  literatures,  and  what  triumphs 


of  faith  have  enriched  the  Church  universal !  I 
have  heard  much  less  of  the  discouragements  of 
missions  than  I  expected.  I  know  how  hard-worked 
and,  in  the  truest  sense,  self-sacrificing  are  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries;  I  know  their  temptations  and 
sore  trials ;  but  I  have  not  heard  a  single  word  ql 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  evangelization 
of  India.  Those  who  have  been  here  longest  have 
seen  the  most  wonderful  changes.— i>r.  John  U. 
Barrotcs. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  now  virtually 
in  our  possession,  is  fourth  in  size  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  is  ninety  miles  long  and  thirty-eight  broad, 
and  lies  east  of  Ilayti  and  west  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Including  a  few  small  island  dependencies  its  area 
is  about  3,530  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  now 
close  upon  one  million.  The  island  is  traversed  by 
a  mountain  chain,  from  which  numerous  rivers  fiow 
through  the  lowlands.  It  is  of  remarkable  fertility, 
and  the  great  heat  in  summer  is  tempered  by  sea 
breezes.  Insurrection  has  been  chronic  in  the  island 
since  1820,  owing  to  the  oppressiveness  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  the  last  outbreak  was  only  sup- 
pres8e<l  a  few  weeks  before  the  war  opened  between 
this  country  and  Spain.  The  capital  of  the  island  is 
San  Juan,  but  the  most  populous  city  is  Ponce.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  favor  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Indian  TMtnssSf  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Phebe  Rowe,  says :  **  It  was  Phebe  Rowe's 
meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  yet  It  was 
not  so  much  what  she  did  as  what  she  was  that  im- 
pressed and  inspired  all  who  knew  her.  The  truth 
and  purity  and  love  of  her  inner  life  were  felt  by 
those  around  her  even  before  they  saw  the  outfiow 
in  friendly  deeds.  .  .  .  She  lives  in  our  hearts  and  in 
the  redeemed  lives  of  so  many  because,  in  small 
things  or  in  great,  she  never  sought  her  own — she 
had  no  *  own,'  except  her  Master  and  his  will.  She 
was  often  praised,  and  she  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  affection  of  friends  ;  but  no  one  ever  wore  more 
invariably  the  beautiful  garment  of  humility.  The 
lowest  place,  the  humblest  service,  the  conversation 
of  those  least  interesting  and  entertaining,  she 
seemed  to  choose.  In  her  Bible  these  words  are 
marked,  *  Comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support  the 
weak,  be  patient  toward  all,'  and  in  the  margin  is 
written,  *The  Lord  being  my  helper,  I  will.'"  In 
closing,  the  writer  adds:  "The  last  four  days  she 
suffere<l  much,  but  she  bore  all  with  sweetest  pa- 
tience. The  release  was  welcome,  for,  as  she  said, 
*  She  was  very  tired.'  She  said :  *  Tell  them  (my 
friends)  all  I  love  them.  Give  my  love  to  everybody. 
I  only  want  to  live  for  the  work  ;  but  God  will  raise 
up  others  to  look  after  the  sheep  in  the  wilderness.' 
She  asked  for  the  family'and  then  for  the  servants, 
and  gave  her  hand  and  a  fitting  word  to  each,  espe- 
cially pleading  with  the  only  one  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. She  said,  *  I  thought  my  grave  would  have 
been  somewhere  in  a  village ;  but  God  is  good  to 
me  to  let  mc  die  among  these  beautiful  moun- 
tains." 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIEIT  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Asking  for  1898. 

$1,500,000  for  missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  the  Church  for  year  closing  October  31, 1898. 


The.  Debt 

Total  debt  November  1,  1897 $186,142  78 

Received  in  pledges  and  cash 166,225  45 

Balance  to  be  raised $19,917  33 


OenenJ  Missionary  Oommittee. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  will  meet  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
November  9,  1898,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 


The  PaJl  OoDferences. 

AT  this  time  of  the  year  wo  have  no  means  of 
forming  un  accurate  estimate  of  receipts  from  the 
Fall  Conferences,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  missionary  money  is  always  paid  in  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference  sessions.  With  these  Confer- 
ences this  is  just  before  the  meeting  of  our  General 
Missionary  Committee  in  Xovcmber,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  We  are  receiving  almost  daily  re- 
ports from  many  of  the  presiding  elders  and  pastors, 
however,  and  they  are  full  of  eucouragrm<'iit.  We 
hope  that  uiuisual  diligence  will  be  used  tiiis  year  in 
collecting  missionary  money  from  every  i)astoral 
charge  in  the  Fall  C<:»nferences.  Do  not  allow  a 
shrinkage  in  the  pledges  already  made— collect  every 
dollar  if  possible.  A  few  dollars  may  seem  to  be  a 
small  matter  with  a  pastor  ;  but  the  failui*e  to  collect 
five  dollars  each  on  the  subscriptions  now  made 
would  mean  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  ten  thousand  charges  of  the  Fall  Conferences. 
Let  us  glean  for  the  last  dollar.  We  ought  to  have  a 
large  increase  this  year  in  our  aggregate  receipts. 
Onlv  four  months  remain  until  the  record  is  finallv 
made  and  the  books  arc  closed.  The  great  need  of 
the  kingdom  of  (iod  to-day  is  gold — gold — gold.  The 
next  great  revival  epoch  in  the  Christian  Church  will 
be  the  consecration  of  monc^y  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Corhesponuino  Secuetauies. 


them.  They  told  of  her  work,  and  her  sympathy 
with  the  sick  and  poor,  often  giving^  all  she  had  to 
relieve  them.  As  pioneers  in  these  parts  they  most 
have  encountered  many  difficulties.  They  can  now 
speak  to  the  natives  in  their  own  lang^uage,  and  this 
gives  them  great  influence.  The«e  ladies  were  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  to  dinner.  ^  It  is  Sunday,*  said 
Miss  Sheldon,  '  and  all  our  Christians  will  be  dining 
with  us.  You  will  not  mind,  I  am  sure.'  I  assured 
her  that  nothing  would  interest  me  more.  Punctu- 
ally at  the  hour  appointed  I  arrived,  and  on  the 
veranda  of  the  bungalow  were  laid  some  nice  clean 
mats,  upon  which  we  all  sat  in  native  fashion.  We 
three  Europeans  (foreigners)  were  provided  with 
knives  and  forks,  but  the  natives  helped  themselves 
with  fingers,  which  they  used  with  much  dexterity. 
There  were  among  the  converts  some  Hindus,  some 
Shakas,  some  Humlis,  Jumlis,  and  a  Tibetan 
woman— all  told,  about  twenty.  *  I  doubt  whether 
I  have  in  my  lifetime  ever  dined  with  so  many  good 
Christians,'  said  I,  jokingly,  to  Miss  Sheldon.  *  It  is 
delightful.'  *  They  would  much  like  to  hear  some 
of  the  experiences  of  your  travels,  if  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  them,'  my  hostess  remarked. 
Interpreted  by  Miss  Brown  I  related  some  of  my 
adventures  in  the  country  of  the  Ainu.  Never  have 
I  had  such  an  interested  audience." 

Tliese  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  on  the 
mountains  adjoining  Tibet.  Thi-y  tried  to  enter 
that  country,  but  were  turned  out,  reviled,  and 
stoned ;  yet  Miss  Sheldon  has  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Gospel  will  endlong  have  a  glorious  entrance 
through  the  "gates  of  brass"  of  that  now  strictly 
closed  land. 


Methodist  Missionary  Ladies  on  the  Border  of 

Tibet. 

MR.  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  the  celebrated  traveler, 
writes  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Miss  Sheldon  and 
Miss  Brown,  who,  on  a  peak  of  the  Himalayas  eight 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  are  planting  a  little 
cnurch  for  Christ.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  in  my  lifetime  met  missionaries  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  trlobe,  but  I  never  V>efore  met  with  j 
two  such  charming  ladies  as  these.  *  Come  riglu  in. 
Mr.  Landor,'  said  Miss  Sheldon,  as  she  shook  hands 
with  me  in  a  good,  hearty,  honest  fashion.  The  na- 
tives had  been  tellintr  me  how  pfous  and  kind  this 
lady  doctor  was ;  and  the  wonderful  cures  she  had  | 
made  among  the  sick  was  a  great   theme  among  j 


Notes  on  Missions,  Missionaries,  etc. 

MRS.  A.  F.  BEILER,  who  has  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  in 
Alaska,  says  that  the  field  in  Unalaska  is  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  pronounced  opposition  of  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  priests  regard  and  treat  our  mission- 
aries and  teachers  as  interlopers. 

The  Ladrone  Islands,  discovered  by  Magellan  In 
15'21,  and  so  named  by  him  because  of  the  thievish. 
pro[)ensities  of  the  natives,  were  renamed  Marianne 
Islands  by  the  Jesuits  in  KViT  in  honor  of  Queen 
Marianne  of  Spain.  T\m  islaiuls  number  twenty,  and 
have  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 

One  of  the  strong  ontijosts  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  the  Jesse  Lee  Memorial  Home  in 
Unalaska,  Alaska.  Between  thirty  and  forty  children 
are  bcint^  rapidly  civilized  and  Christianized  there. 
Regular  (J osi)el  services  held  inthechaiK?l  are  largely 
attended.  Oflicers  of  \  essels  which  chance  to  be  in 
port  are  almost  invariably  i)re>ent. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Carman,  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  favored  our 
schools  at  Aoyania  with  an  addres>^  on  the  evening 
of  June  7.    The  speaker  forcibly  presentetl  the  sub- 
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Edgar  Slauluu  Mucins,  the  author  of  llie  Hulori/ 
of  lilt  I'liilnl  ^altt  Xaeff,  which  is  llie  best  work  ever 
published  on  Ihe  subject,  has  nearly  completed  his 
new  work,  a  Ihh)Ii  on  tlie  American  privateers,  which 
he  has  d<.'<ll>-ated  Co  Theodore  Koosovelt,  who  for  len 
fears  has  helpeil  hiin  in  liis  naval  work.  Mr.  Maclay 
Is  a  son  ii[  t>r.  K.  S,  .Maelny,  one  of  Lho  founders  oF 
Methodist  miBSlotis  In  Japan. 

E.  )I.  Richards.  D.D.,wrltiDB  from  Inhambaoe, 
East  AFrica,  slates  that  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buckirnlter  and  himself  are  all  well,  busy  at  work, 
and  happy.  Dr.  Richards  has  sent  forward  Ihe  manu- 
script of  obook.  which  will  contain  about  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  hymns,  catcehlam  qudllons,  psalms, 
etc.,  In  the  Sheetswa  dialect,  BnJ  the  Missionary  80- 
cicly  has  auilinrlzed  Bishop  Harlzetl  lohave  the  book 
pubUphed.  Tlie  oullook  for  missionary  work  under 
Dr.  Rii-harda  is  very  cucouraglng. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Russell,  whose  ntccessral  labors 
for  iiiuelevQ  years  as  principal  ot  the  aenilnary  of 
our  ^V Oman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  Naga- 
saki, Ja|>aii,  have  made  her  well  knowD,  Is  abont  to 
return  to  llie  I'nlted  Slates  for  much-nGeded  and 
well-earned  rest. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stevenson  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, by  steamer  Lurania.  July  S9,  and  proceeded  lo 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  1,  to  take  work  under  Dr. 
Tarblll,  Superintendent  of  Wyoming  Mission,  Mr. 
8teven!K>ii  lias  seen  missionary  service  both  in  [he 
Wvft  Indies  and  West  Africa. 

Miss  Jeannetiv  Carpenter,  of  Magnetic  Springs, 
O..  salle.1  by  ^t.-um.-r  .i'lhmr.,  from  New  York  July 
-JK  f<ir  Collin,  en  mute  tu  Iqulque,  Chill,  where  she  Is 
til  be  ciiinifced  In  sehmil  work.  She  will  probably 
reai'h  Colon  August  5,  cross  the  Isthmus  lho  same 
<lay,  and  leave  I'anama  August  0,  reaching  Iquique 

Dr.  M.  C.  Harris  Is  receiving  enthnslastic  wel- 
eitmes  Bmld  the  scenes  of  his  former  labors  In  Ja- 
pan. Tlie  brelhri'n,  American  and  native,  would  be 
gluil  lo  retain  blm  there  ;  but  Ihe  state  of  his  wife's 
hcallh  win  not  iwrmlt  his  reniaiiilng  In  Japan,  and 
he  wilt  soon  leturn  to  his  important  work  for  the 
Japanese  on  our  PaciSc  coast. 

The  Rev.  Moses  Hunter  Reld  sails  from  New  York 
August  11,  under  a|>|>olntment  by  Bishop  Ilart sell, 
to  Ea^lern  8!ii»lcsla,  Africa.  Mr.  Reld  has  bad 
el3:ITl  yeiini'  exi-erleuce  in  governmental  and  mis- 
si  onnr>- afta  Irs  cm  the  Congo,  and  is  well  equipped 
forvxcellriit  "ork  ir.  the  new  field  to  which  be  has 
been  np|>n|Dtt.il.  Itis  wife  will  follow  him  next 
i^pring. 

.Miss  Sarah  M.  Bos  worth,  of  Foochow,  China,  ar- 
riveil  at  the  home  of  her  parenis  In  Fond  da  Lac, 
Wis.,  Jul]'  X.  She  has  taught  fur  sli  years  in  the 
Auglo-Chlne«e  College,  under  the  appointment  ot 
Ihe  parent  board,  and  will  return  lo  her  work  after 
A  }-ear  ot  rest.    Hiss  Boawocth  la  the  dMigbter  ot 


'  Dr.  R.  W.  Bosworth,  Pastor  of  Division  Street  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

On  Sunday,  June  19,  eleven  students  of  Aoyama 
College  received  baptism.    The   religions  work   la 
growluff.    Three  young  men  011  Ihe  same  day  re- 
ceived baptism  In  Aoyama  Firsl  Church. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Fisher,  of  our  school  at  Concepclon, 

I  Chill,  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  'J9,  and  is  now 

I  with  her  sister  at  Catawissa.  Pa.,  where  she  may  be 
addressed. 

I  Miss  Josephine  0.  Palnc,  of  Seonl,  Korea,  has  been 
viBiting  a  few  days  with  the  family  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Bn»- 

'  teed,    in  Brooklj'n.     She  expeclB  to  retnru  to  her 

I  work  In  Korea  In  October.    She  isto  speak  at  a  num- 
ber of  camp  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
The  Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson,  of  our  Mission  at  Naga- 

I  sakl.  Japan,  has  been  appointed  vice  consul  of  tbe 

i  Culled  States  at  that  port.  This  will  not  Interfere 
with  bis  missionary  duties,  as  the  vice  coosnl  ads 

I  only  in  the  absence  of  the  consul".  The  neceasity  ot 
having  the  official  positions  connected  with  the  con- 
Bulaie  filled  by  Americans  has  been  very  obvious  o( 

'  late  years,  and  this  appointment  la  welcomed  by  all 

Professor  RolUn  H.  Walker,  of  Folts  Mission  In- 
Biltnte,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  has  BtieDt  some  months  in 
visiting  mission  stations  In  China,  Japan,  and  Ko- 
rea. The  Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail  speaks  of  him  as  "  an 
experienced,  earnest,  and  thoroughly  consecrated 
Christian  worker,  modest  and  retiring  in  his  man- 
ner, yet  a  keen  obsener  of  men  and  things,"  who 
wlU  collect  more  valuable  luformation  In  Ihe  same 
length  ot  lime  than  hall  a  dozen  travelers  ordlnartl? 
gather." 

Our  beloved  brother,  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris,  D.D.,  Su- 
perloietident  of  the  Japanese  Mission  WoTk  on  Ihe 
Pacific  Coast,  United  States  ot  America,  and  of  that 
in  Hawaii,  surprlseil  ns  all  by  arriving  on  the  Doric 
from  San  Francisco.  It  is  certainly  a  joy  to  meet 
this  faithful  brother,  who  cornea  back  after  twelro 
years'  absence  to  Ihe  scenes  of  his  early  labors  to 
assist  In  the  celebration  of  the  tweuty-flfth  anniver- 
sary of  <mr  MiFslim  in  Japan.  He  brings  with  blm 
several  Japanese,  some  of  whom  will  be  added  to 
our  forces  here.     Thrice  welcome  all ! —  Tiditigi  from 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Joyce  are  now  settled  In  the  epis- 
copal residence  at  Minneapolis,  but  that  docs  not 
mean  that  he  Is  taking  a  rest.  He  Is  speaking  from 
nve  to  Seven  times  a  week  on  Ihe  subject  of  Mia. 
slons.  Not  long  since,  in  the  State  nf  Iowa,  he 
spoke  eleven  times  In  a  single  week.  The  last  week 
in  June  he  was  in  nonbern  Indiana  and  dedicated  a 
new  church  at  Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte,  lud..  Is  a 
city  of  ten  thousand  people,  and  on  Sunday  ereulng, 
June  36,  every  church  in  the  city  suspended  serrlees 
aud  nulled  in  a  union  service,  and  asked  Bishop  Joyce 
lo  deliver  an  address  on  Missions,  which  he  did, 
talking  for  one  honr  and  a  halt.  One  ot  Ihe  city 
papers  the  next  day,  In  speaking  ot  the  service,  said, 
■'  It  was  a  monster  meeting." 
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The  Sunday  School  Missionary  Society. 


Miss  Alice  M.  Stanton,  of  Kiukiang,  Central  Ciiina 
Mission,  arrived  at  Vancouver  by  steamer  EmprtM 
of  India  July  19,  in  company  with  two  Chinese  girls, 
Miss  Anna  Stone  and  Miss  llien,  who  came  to  this 
country  for  medical  education.  Tlie  young  women 
were  talcen  at  once  into  the  home  of  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Joyce,  at  Minneapolis.  Miss  Lydia  Wilkinson 
and  Miss  Mabel  Sia,  a  niece  of  the  late  Dr.  Sia  Sek 
Ong,  came  by  the  same  steamer.  At  a  meeting  in 
Simpson  Chun-h,  Minneapolis,  Sunday  evening, 
July  24,  Mrs.  Joyce,  Miss  Ma'bel  Sia,  and  Miss  Stan- 
ton made  addre8.**e8,  and  Miss  Anna  Stone  sang  a 
Chinese  hymn.  The  audience  was  greatly  delighted 
with  what  was  generally  pronounced  a  very  inter- 
esting missionary  meeting.  Miss  Stanton  spent  July 
27  with  Mrs.  R.  O.  Irish  at  the  home  of  her  father, 
Judge  Griffin,  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  is  now  at 
her  home  in  Sarauac,  N.  Y. 


The  Sunday  School  Missionary  Society. 

BV    UEV.    CHAULES   IIARLEY    SMITH, 

Missionary  Secretary,  Providence  (R.  I.>  District. 

THE  Discipline  of  latest  issue  is  very  <h'flnite  in 
its  provisions  for  the  Sunday  School  Missioiiar\' 
Society.  Since  the  paragraph,  Ji75,  authorizing  such 
a  .society  in  each  church  was  enlarged  by  the  lust 
General  (.'onfercncc,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it 
entire  : 

''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  see  that  ca<'h 
Sunday  s<'ho<)l  in  our  churches  and  congregations  is 
organized  into  a  missionary  society,  as  prescribe<l  in 
•"  513  of  the  Appendix  to  tlie  Disci[)line.  A  collecticm 
shall  be  taken  for  missions  in  each  Sunday  scliool, 
as  far  as  practicable,  at  least  once  a  month  ;  and  all 
sums  of  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  mission- 
ary contributions  of  the  Sunday  schools  shall  be  re- 
ported in  a  separate  column  in  tiie  benevolent  con- 
tributions of  the  Annual  and  General  Minutes.  It 
shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Sunday  School  Missionary 
Society  to  provide,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board,  for  brief  missionary  exercises  in  the 
Sunday  school  on  the  day  that  the  monthly  mission- 
ary collection  is  taken,  to  cause  suitable  literature 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  to  ar- 
range for  occasional  missionary  concerts." 

The  suggested  form  of  a  constitution,  in  •[  53  of 
the  Appendix,  could  hardly  be  improved. 

This  century  is  frequently  and  correctly  called  the 
missionary  era.  Present  movements  indicate  that 
God  is  giving  the  United  States  an  intensitied  call  to 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.'*  The  closing  years  of  this  century 
offer  numerous  and  pressing  opportunities,  and 
faithful  service  in  the  foreign  field  never  before  pro- 
duced such  speedy  and  splendid  results.  This  open- 
ing of  doors  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  world  is 
neither  spasmodic  nor  intermittent.  It  is  certainly  a 
part  of  the  unceasing  purpose  of  God  that  all  the 
ends  of  the  earih  shall  be  saved.  The  members  of 
our  Sunday  schools,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 


delight  in  loyalty  to  the  Missionary  Society,  and  are 
manifesting  deep  interest  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
movement.  Just  now  is  the  time  to  remind  our 
churches  of  the  disciplinary  i>rovision  for  a  mtasioo- 
ary  society  in  every  Sunday  school.  New  movements 
are  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  established 
agencies.  If  old  organizations  have  been  allowed 
to  die  they  should  be  revived,  if  asleep  they  must  be 
aroused ;  for  the  new  centur}',  with  its  in^eat  needs 
and  its  unprecedented  opportunities,  is  at  hand. 

The  particularly  pointed  paragraph  of  this  paper 
is  in  reply  to  the  question,  **  How  shall  the  Sunday 
school  missionary  collection  be  taken?"  Receiving 
the  offering  in  the  regular  form  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, paying  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  mission- 
ary purposes  an  amount  equal  to  the  collections  of 
missionary  Sundays.  This  is  insufficient  and  defect- 
ive. An  improvement  is  easily  po8.sible  everywhere. 
Barrels  (or  boxes)  for  receiving  coin,  entirely  unlike 
those  used  for  the  regular  collection,  should  be  pro- 
cured, scaled,  one  marked  for  each  class,  and  used 
every  missionary  Sunday,  taking  no  other  collection 
that  day.  When  the  barrels  are  distributed  every- 
one knows  that  the  offering  that  day  is  for  missions, 
and  intelligent,  interested  giving,  if  not  assured,  is 
made  possible.  The  special  always  appeals  to  us. 
Simply  because  the  barrel  is  not  the  everj-week  re- 
ceptacle for  our  offerings  we  are  likely  to  give  more. 
And  then  inissicmary  day  cannot  be  overlooked,  the 
barrel  is  a  visible  reminder,  helping,  also,  to  draw 
out  any  missionary  thought  there  may  be  in  the 
lesson. 

The  opening  of  the  barrels  at  the  close  of  the  year 
affords  an  attractive  opportunity  for  a  public  mis- 
sionary service  and  a  general  collection.  People 
will  be  drawn  by  a  desire  to  learn  the  contents  of 
the  barrels,  and  during  all  the  year  the  pupils  will 
have  a  lively  interest  in  the  record  of  their  class. 
Until  human  nature  no  longer  needs  stimulants  and 
incentives  to  self-denying  service  in  spiritual  things 
special  efforts  will  be  desirable  and  helpful. 

Phenix,  R.  I. 


Moody  Oolportage  Library. 

To  correct  any  wrong  impression  that  may  haye 
arisen  from  the  suggestion  made  by  me  regarding^ 
the  Moody  Colportage  Library  and  the  Student  Mis- 
sionary Campaign  Library  published  by  Curts  &. 
Jennings,  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  them.  The  splendid  library  offereil  by  the 
Student  Campaign  can  only  be  had  by  ordering 
through  the  business  office  of  the  Campaigpi,  ad- 
dressing W.  W.  CoojHT.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

This  library  is  in  no  case  sold  at  a  price  less  than 
ten  dollars.  My  objects  in  referring  to  the  Colpor- 
tage Library  was  to  secure  the  spiritual  benefits  of 
such  reading  and  the  incidental  advantage  of  the 
low  price  and  large  prolits  to  help  many  poor 
Leagues  lu  securing  this  valuable  missionary  li- 
brary. M.  M.  Parkhurst, 

Chicago,  111. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Little  Journey  in  Eozea. 

BY  REV.  W.  B.  SCRANTON,  M.D. 

A  LITTLE  journey  in  the  United  States  would 
whisk  you  in  a  very  short  time  over  miles  of 
country  and  from  one  scene  to  another  at  a  dizzy 
pace.  In  Korea  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
of  development.  When  we  say  *'  a  little  journey  " 
it  is  literally  such  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  coun- 
try is  so  small  you  can  only  go  a  little  way  without 
turning  in  your  steps.  Korea's  average  length  and 
breadth  are  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  by  two  , 


ers,  though  not  altogether  so.  Oar  third  night  out 
was  spent  at  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  Four 
generations  resided  beneath  his  roof— the  old  great- 
grandfather, aged  ninety-two,  and  his  great-grand- 
son, aged  one  year.  We  soon  set  about  our  instruc- 
tion, for  our  stay  could  only  be  overnight.  All  at- 
tempts with  the  old  man  were  unavailmg.  His  mind 
was  all  gone,  his  ears  'deaf,  and  the  animal  only  left. 
In  his  younger  days  his  heart  had  been  moved  upon 
and  he  had  been  a  good  Buddhist.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  to  talk  of  heaven.  *'  Yes,''  says  he, 
"  I  have  been  there.    It  is  the  country  to  the  east.    I 


hundred  miles.    Second,  the  means  of  locomotion    went  there  once,  and  they  met  me  and  told  me  to  go 


are  very  primitive  and  bad,  and  the  roads,  worse,  are 
not  deserving  the  name. 


back,  for  I  had  the  odor  of  a  man.    I  besought  them 
to  let  me  stay,  but  they  said  no.    Now  I  daily  bow 


My  mother  and  I  have  just  taken  a  little  journey  i  to  the  east  and  want  to  go  back  there  again.''    I 
m  Korea.    Its  far  point  was  only  one  hundred  and    wonder  whether  some  who  say,  '*  Lord,  Lord,  have 

we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works,"  will  not  hear  the 
words,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity," 


twenty-five  miles  away.  We  travel  here  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  a  day,  going  just  as  fast  as  the  pack 
ponies.  We  have  to  .'arry  our  inn  with  us — our  bed, 
bedding,  and  food. 

As  a  matter  of  ftxt  it  took  us  eleven  days  to  reach 
our  destination,  because  we  had  work  all  along  the 
way  to  visit.  Everywhere  we  were  received  most 
kindly.  The  church  people  came  out  long  distances 
on  the  road  to  meet  us  and  escorted  us  long  ways 
as  we  journeyed  on.  Their  regrets  were  that  we 
could  not  stay  longer,  that  they  could  not  do  more 
for  us,  and  that  we  had  not  rice  and  questionable 
fish  and  weed-digesting  apparatus,  so  that  they 
could  oflfer  us  more.  Their  tastes  and  ours  are  so 
divergent,  not  in  the  question  of  cleanliness  only,  but 
also  in  styles  of  service  and  varieties  of  dishes,  that 
we  have  long  since  given  up  trying  to  accept  their 
>iew8,  except  when  we  run  short  of  our  own  com- 
modities. I  know  some  of  you  will  think  this  is  a 
very  questionable  course  in  the  missionary.  I  can 
make  no  adequate  reply  at  this  long  distance.  One 
of  our  Church  dignitaries  when  here  once  on  a  time 
was  asked  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  take  a  little  run  into 
the  countr}',  and  replied,  **  No;  not  unless  It  is  neces- 
sar}'."  We  also  always  go  under  these  terms  only, 
but  we  have  to  go  often,  however. 


while  this  simple  old  man  next  time  may  pass  within 
the  gates  to  stay.  I  told  him  he  went  last  time  in 
his  own  flesh  and  his  own  name.  Next  time  say,  "  I 
come  in  Jesus's  name,"  and  they  can't  send  you 
back.  **  Is  that  so  ?  "  says  he,  and  his  face  lighted 
up  in  all  gladness  as  we  shouted  in  his  dull  ears, 
**  Jesus  is  the  name  high  over  all."  It  seemed  to  get 
some  lodgment  in  his  weary  heart,  but  the  impres- 
sion was  soon  lost,  as  he  told  us  the  same  story  over 
and  over  again,  that  burden  of  his  soul.  That  night 
we  baptized  his  son  and  his  son's  wife.  The  son  has 
been  studying  faithfully  for  a  year  and  more.  I  have 
much  hopes  for  him.  He  passed  a  bright  examina- 
tign  in  Scripture  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  following  morning  we  journeyed  on,  mother 
in  her  sedan  chair,  I  on  a  pack  pony  on  top  of  boxes 
and  bedding,  when  not  walking. 

On  Sunday  we  had  a  good  day  In  a  new  chapel 
just  completed — an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  is  a  neat 
little  place,  given  largely  by  the  kind  old  man,  my 
chicken  donor,  of  whom  I  spoke  above.  He  is  a 
farmer.  When  too  old  for  that  he  took  to  making 
sandals.  When  the  Gospel  came  to  him  it  came,  not 


Chickens!  Chickens  arc  good  eating,  as  any  presid-    in  form  only,  but  in  power.    As  he  plied  his  trade  he 


ing  elder  at  home  can  testify.    So,  too,  in  Korea. 
One  dear  old  man  whom  I  often  visit  could  not  be 


read  and  meditated  on  the  gospels,  and  gave  the 
message  to  every  customer  or  friend.    Nowadays  he 


content.    He  must  show  his  gratitude.    I  wish  you    gives  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Church,  "  not 


could  all  have  seen  the  demonstration.  In  it  came, 
a  chicken  in  a  bowl,  feet  straight  out  and  up,  head 
on  with  closed,  water-soaked  eyes  hanging  pendant 
over  the  side  of  the  dish.  It  came  at  the  close  of  my 
own  repast,  when  I  was  no  longer  hungry,  but  my 
thanks  were  hearty.  I  proceeded  to  carve  it  gener- 
ously, tasted  and  found  it  had  been  boiled,  and  in 
fresh  water,  no  salt  or  seasoning  at  all— simple,  pure, 
unadulterated  chicken  !  I  smacked  my  lips  and  pro- 
nounced it  good,  at  least  as  good  as  my  host  knew 
how  to  offer,  and  his  heart  was  all  in  his  offering. 
I  called  in  my  native  helper  and  told  him  what  a 
treat  we  had,  and  he  ate  it. 
Our  little  journey  was  mostly  among  the  poor  farm- 


for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind."  His  heart  is 
in  it.  His  grief  is  that  his  sons  will  not  listen.  He 
tried  once  the  good  old  way  of  thrashing  a  forty- 
year-old  son  because  the  Gospel  sound  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  but  with  no  good  effect.  We  had  a 
full  service  all  day  Sunday.  We  tried  to  have  the 
holy  communion  in  the  evening,  but  the  neighbors 
about  the  windows  made  so  much  noise  and  laugh- 
ter we  gave  it  up  until  next  morning  at  daybreak. 
On  our  journeying  days  we  made  our  noonings  in 
the  open  under  some  shade  trees  or  by  running 
waters  where  it  was  practicable.  We  always  avoid 
houses  all  that  is  possible,  because  of  the  yermin.  It 
is  a  land  where  these  things  have  much  their  own 
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way  in  spite  of  our  inauy  methods  of  precaution,  I  and  has  been  engaged  in  school  work  in  Tnknoica. 
which  usually  fail  us.  Nagasaki,  Yonezawa,  Sendai,  and  Tokyo. 

At  another  village  we  met  a  class  of  probationers,  |  Miss  Maud  E.  Simons  was  bom  in  Fredericktoini, 
who  have  been  studying  over  a  year,  and  baptized  '  O.,  January  13,  1865,  entered  the  Otiio  Wesleyan 
seven  men.  A  little  farther  on  an  interesting  ex-  University  in  1881,  where  she  was  led  to  Christ  by 
perience  occurred.  The  son  of  the  house  is  a  be- '  the  instrumentality  of  Ha  Kin|?  Eng,  studied  a  jeir 
lievep.  His  father  is  paralyzed.  The  rains  came  and  i  at  the  Chicago  Training  School  in  1887-88,  and  went 
prevented  us  from  leaving  this  house  as  we  had  .  to  Japan  in  1889,  where  she  has  done  good  service  at 
planned,  so  the  old  man  came  out  on  his  son's  back  '  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama. 

to  see  us.    This  was  our  first  meeting  with  him.    We  j  — 

had  a  long  talk,  and  he  received  the  Gospel  gladly.  Woman  Worken  Heeded. 

though  giving  the  common  excuse  that  he  was  now  '  brother  Pastors  :  Can  you  not  help  ns  to  find 
too  old.  Finally  he  consented  to  do  his  part  at  any  ,  ^^man  workers  for  some  very  urgent  calls  in  oar 
rate.  That  night  I  baptized  him  and  the  remainder  \  church  ?  We  have  many  more  demands  for  deacon- 
of  this  family.  We  had  a  blessed  time.  The  witness  esses  than  can  possibly  be  met.  Field  after  field  has 
of  God,  that  isjrreaterlhan  man's,  came  upon  us,  and  to  go  begging,  opening  after  opening  has  to  be  passed 
we  were  all  strengthened  and  refreshed.  Next  morn-  y^y^  gj^jpiy  because  we  have  no  one  to  send.  In  one 
Ing  imasrine  our  surprise  on  seeing  the  old  nian  j^g^j^ce  a  valuable  property  was  lost  to  the  Church 
come  walking  out  unassisted  to  bid  us  good-bye.  He  f^r  the  same  reason.  Yet  one  of  those  who  hsTij 
said  he  could  not  explain  it,  but  he  had  slept  un-  f^u^,,  their  way  into  the  work  said,  with  tears  in  her 
usually  well  the  night  before  and  was  better  tonlay.  ^ves,  "  I  shotlld  have  been  glad  to  enter  years  ago. 
Then  I  queried  whether  a  Methodist  minister  might  1 1^*^  ^^^^^  gp^ke  tome  about  it."  WIU  you  not  caU 
not  have  more  -  signs  following"  if-?  I  ^j^^  attention  of  your  young  people  to  this  matter. 

We  left  them  in  great  gladness  and  rejoiced  that  either  from  your  pulpit  or  in  the  Epworth  League 
God  can  free  the  captives.  i  meeting  * 

Our  little  journey  was  filled  with  many  encoura- ;  ^Ve  need  women  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Not  only 
ging  incidents.  We  baptized  during  the  whole  trip  visitors,  but  housekeepers,  business  women,  stenog- 
twenty-nine.  This  circuit  much  needs  a  worker  who  raphers,  typesetters,  singers,  and  speakers;  those 
can  give  his  whole  time  to  it.  Bishop  Joyce,  when  billing  to  care  for  children,  and  nurses  and  thoee 
he  was  in  the  East,  made  a  little  journ»\v,  too,  over  a  wiiuntr  to  take  the  nurse's  training. 
part  of  this  VKwm  and  baptized  a  class  of  twenty  in  Deaconesses  are  not  salaried,  but  they  are  sup- 
one  viUasrc.  Perhaps  you  will  have  an  opportunity  parted  and  thev  are  cared  for  in  sickness  or  old  age. 
of  hearinir  more  about  this  work  from  his  lips.  ;  jhey  receive  a  training  for  the  work,  which  is  in  it- 

self  valuable.    They  are  happy  in  their  work. 
Death  of  Misses  Allen  and  Simons.  We  are  sure  the  gieat  demand  can  be  met  by  de- 

TX1X?  c  ^^      I  1  *     I       1  •     *         voted  woiueu  in  our  Church  if  pastors  will  assist. 

HE   following  sad  news  comes  to  hand  just  as    ^,  ,        ,  .        „      ••<^«*. 

.       .  Those  who  will  at  once  n.'spond  to  this  call,  and  put 

we  are  goinjr  to  prrss  ;  .  ,  ^ 

Vi(  TouiA  B.C.   Au;;ust  VZ.       "*  ^'^  communication  with  promising  women,  will 

The  steamer  Virtnrh,,  just  arriv.-d  from  the  Orient,    ^"^^^>'  ^^^  ^^'"^  ^*'^'  ^^*^»^*^  «^  ^^^  and  our  beloved 
brings  news  of  a  friu'htful  aeeidciit  in  Yokohama    Methodism  a  signal  service.     Address, 
harlxjr,  whrrehv  two  nus>i<;iiarics  of  the  Anieriean  !  Li  CY  KlDER  Meter, 

Mctii.>.li^t  Epis.M.pal  Church,  the  Misses  Simons  and  I  -^^^  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Allen,  lo^t  tiieir  lives.  I 

Tlie  two  younir  women  had  a  number  of  friends,  '  Tde  World's  Conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
wlio  were  journ^-yinjr  to  this  side  of  1  lie  Pacific  by  the  tain  Association  was  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
Einin't.ss  Iff  JiijMiH,  an<i  they  went  out  in  a  launch  to  July  G-IO.  The  reports  of  the  Central  International 
sec?  them  off.  The  good-byes  being  said,  the  two  mis-  Committtn'  show  r),7(>S  associations  in  44  countries 
sionaries  were  tfoing  ashore  in  the  launch,  wlu-n  a  with  .500,0(X)  members,  an  increase  of  nearly  500 asso- 
junk,  which  was  sailing  into  the  harbor,  runnini^ '  ciaiions  and  50,0CH)  members  during  the  last  four 
swiftly  before  the  wind,  came  in  collision  with  the  !  years.  There  was  a  full  representation  of  prominent 
launch.  i  association  men,  includinur  Sir  George  Williams,  of 

The  junk's  bowsprit  was  driven  against  Miss  England  ;  John  K.  Mott,. James  Stokes,  and  others,  of 
Simons  with  territic  force.  It  struck  her  in  the  this  country,  and  representatives  from  Germany, Swe- 
abdomen  and  impaled  her,  killing  her  instantly.         '  den,  Italy,  and  other  countries..  There  were  addresses 

Her  companion,  Miss  Allen,  was  struck  about  the  I  on  the  diflferent  departments  of  association  work,  in 
shoulders  and  head  by  the  unwieldly  bow  of  the  '  which  the  American  representatives  had  a  good  share. 
Chinese  vessel,  and  she  was  terribly  cut  and  lacerated.  I  Then  followed  the  meeting  of  the  World's  Student 
She  lingered  in  pain  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in  j  Christian  Federation  at  Eisenach.  This  federation  is 
the  Yokohama  Hospital  and  died  on  July  30,  a  few  composed  of  ten  national  or  international  Christian 
hours  before  the  Mctoria  sailed.  v  Student  movements  of  North  America,  Great  Britain, 

Miss  Belle  J.  Allen  was  born  in  Darbyville,  O.,  No-  j  Germany,  Scandinavia,  India  and  Ceylon,  Austral- 
vemlxT  11,  18C2,  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  asia,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  other  scattered 
University  in  1883,  was  appointed  to  Japan  in  1888, !  associations  in  mission  lands. 
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TIIK  GOSPEL  FOR  TIIK  CITY.* 


I*  KHV.   KHAXK  MAS 


('i>i'r<'«|Kiniliiii;  Secrrtnry  ul  tlu'  Ni-w  York  City  Oiiirch  E;iti-ii'>li>ii  iiud  Mtssiuaary  Socifly  n[  Ibe 
JilrUllHlht  KpiMliJiill  (.'liiin-li. 

IT  iaa  wiiwtf  lit  time— except  (IS  n  iiifiital  uot  inii<it-'(iuale,   but   iiiiiirepart'd.    In    tlif 

(ilvcrsioti— t'j  ik'iiioiistrate  fuiniliur  ftiets.'  Gdsim.'!  or  Jesus  Clirict  are  tLe  germ  truths 

Th<'  mull  will'  |•Illl^^es  at  eacli  step  to  pnivi'  anil  tlio  essential  foivea  for  the  cinupleto 

tli'-<H|ualioii  i-ouqii>'«  of  the  wwild.    TLur-  Is  no  nupd 

b  (■  t  w  f  c  n  tliat  iutellect  should  seek  tu  iiiveDt  uor  cu- 

^^^^^                      inusculiirrt'-  rii'sity    to   discover   other   i-esourees.    But 

^fl^^^%                     sistjiuoe  and  limited  ideiils  aud  sluggish  faith  have  per- 

^^S          1                     tlie    jiidl    of  itiitted  our  eiviliKutiou  to  elude  the  muster 

!               ^^BE%^                    Kruvitation  coutrol,  utid  our  buttles  are,  alas!  orten  for 

I               ^^^^F  L                   will    make  the  i-oiiqui>t  of  territorj-  nhieh,  by  right, 

^^|E~^L                 short    jour-  was    ours    for   (Haeeful    occupation.     Our 

I               .^BK^'j^K                neys.      The  gi-eatcst  niissiou  Molds  are  at  once  the  pen- 

m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m         diift  of  pop-  alty  of  unfaltli  aud  tlic  supreme  opportunity 

j.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k       uUitloDs    to  fur  Chi'Utlun  heroism  and  splendid  victory. 

[^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H|     the  cities  is  These  mission  fields,  thus  suddenly  0|>eaed 

I^^^^^^^^^^^^HV     aai'videutln  Ix^fore  the  surprised  vision  of  the  Church  of 

r^^^^^^^^^"T^        the   social  G0.I,  are  the  cities. 

I     world    as  is  lu  discussing  the  direct  evangelization  of 

I      '                                            I     gravity     1  n  the  cities  it  is  well  to  clear  the  waj-  Hret  by 

1                                         *         I     the  natural,  a  correct  ap|ireclation  of  the  indirect  influ- 

'        FHtNK  MAMiN  NuKTQ.              Tlic    ccusus  euc*  of  the  Church  upon  the  eoinmunity 

has  become  life.    Christianity  Is  n-sponsible  for  social 

fundamental  in  all  our  thiolcing.    Tables  of  reform.     The   unaided    agnostic,    iiowever 

ligores   and  percentages   have  done  their  ethical,  reforms   nothing.     The    secularist 

work  among  intelligent  men.     Surely  the  copes  with  surface  conditions,  but  docs  not 

problems  of  the  city  no  longer  need  deserij)-  know  the  channels  nor  measure  the  depths 

lion.    TLcy  may  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  of  the  stivam  of  human  life.    His  dams  and 

things  which  aa-  now  taken  for  granted.  sluices  are  swept  away  with  the  first  swell 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  relation  of  the  of  human  passion.    Christ  knew  what  was 

Chuic'h  to  these  conditions.    If  we  accept  in  man,  and  it  is  the  man  who  knows  Christ 

iliis  as  settled  it  is  upon  a  Iwisis  of  igno-  who  has  the  equipment  for  the  betterment 

ranee  or  iinlolenec,  not  upon  that  of  knowl-  of  human  society. 

vdgo.    There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  Aflrstduty  of  themen  who  would  evangel- 

thut  the  meaniiigof  the  Gospel  for  the  city  ize  the  city  is  to  inspire  the  community  with 

i.<  nut  at  the  fm-us  of  Christian  thought,  but  true  social  ideals,  and  then  transfer  from 

lie-in  the  ilusky  edges  of  the  circle  of  light,  the  Church  to  that  community  the  tasks 

In  a  s.'nseciviliKation  has  taken  Christian-  wliich  should  Iw  only  an  Incident  in  the 
ity,   not  God,    l.nt    Chri.*tianity  unawares. .  work  of  the  former,  and  l>eIong  In  the  very 

The  inten-st-s  of  human  life,  versatile  inven-  nature  of  things  to  the  latter.    I  need  not 

tixn  and  swift  discovery,  social  impulse  and  remind  you  who  are  at  work  for  Christ  in 
commerciid  opportunity,  have  created  con-,  the  city,  especially  among  the  crowded  pop- 

ditions  for  which  the  Church  finds  herself,  ulations,  how  much  of  your  enen?y  must 

_—       —^^^^  be  given  to  the  physical  and  material  mis- 
fortunes of  people.    The  material  ilia  of  a 
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city  are  in  a  large  degree  preventable  by  j  Out  of  the  earnest  but  confused  movements 
law  and  by  public  sentiment.  Bad  <lrain- ,  by  which  we  have  advanced  upon  these 
age,  ill-paved  streets,  overcrowding,  the  sur-  j  strategic  centers  of  opportunity  four  dis- 
plus  of  saloons  and  the  lack  of  schools,  un- '  tinct  phases  of  need  are  defining  them- 
employed  labor,  and  protected  vice  are  the   selves : 

fault  and  the  crime  of  the  community  itself.  |  1.  Drifts  of  population  toward  the  suburbs 
These  conditions  force  upon  the  worker  require  new  places  of  worship.  What  some 
among  the  people  problems  from  which  he  one  has  called  "  suburbanity  "  is  not  a  theo- 
should  be  set  free.  The  responsibility  for  ry,  but  a  condition.  Perhaps  few  cities  un- 
the  correction  of  these  evils  and  for  the  bet- ,  derstand  this  better  than  Cincinnati.  Peo- 
terment  of  the  city  rests  upon  the  commu- 1  pie  must  have  churches  where  they  live.  I 
nity.  i  hear  much  about  the  desertion  of  the  down- 

Now,  what  is  our  usual  course  as  Chris- ,  town  churches,  as  though  it  were  criminal 
tians  ?  We  strive  in  ever}-  way  to  alleviate  ,  for  a  man  to  think  it  wise  that  his  children 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  should  have  a  church  home  near  at  hand 
the  neglect— the  brutal  selfishness  and  the  instead  of  five  miles  away.  This  is  absurd,. 
ignorance  of  city  officials,  or  the  inadequacy  but  no  more  so  than  the  demand  that  these 
of  municipal  laws.  Soup  kitchens  for  the  outlying  districts  should  care  for  them- 
starving,  nurses  for  those  who  are  dying  of  selves.  The  proper  occupation  of  such  new 
sewer  poison,  kindergartens  for  the  children  fields  is  as  truly  the  concern  of  the  entire 
to  whom  the  city  should  give  this  earliest  Christian  bo<ly  as  is  the  manninpr  of  the 
training,  industrial  classes  for  those  who  picket  line  or  the  protection  of  some  new 
elsewhere  could  learn  no  trade,  night  schools  I  base  of  supplies  essential  to  the  success  of 
for  those  whose  daily  work  is  twelve  or  six-   an  entire  army. 

teen  hours  instead  of  eight,  clubroonis  for  The  zeal  which  prompts  religious  bodies 
others  whose  birthright  is  the  social  instinct ,  to  establish  churches  on  the  frontiers  is  di- 
and  to  whom  home  life  is  either  an  impos-  rected  with  equal  wisdom  when  it  preempts 
sibility  or  a  farce,  orphanages  for  the  chil-  the  strategic  positions  which  the  spreading^ 
dren  who  are  doomed  to  be  fatherless  be-  city  will  develop  into  strongholds.  This, 
cause  men  are  licensed  to  sell  the  liquid  fire  you  will  say,  is  a  truism.  So  much  the  bet- 
of  alcohol— these  are  the  prices  exacted  from  tcr.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  truism 
philanthropy  by  the  social  ordt^r  which  we  that  such  extension  of  the  Church*s  sphere 
call  advanced  civilization.  And  the  price  of  influence  should  be  a  distinct  charge 
must  be  i>aid  by  Christian  love  and  service  upon  the  best  wisdom  and  the  aggregate 
as  long  as  the  demand  remains.  resources  of  the  entire  Christian  body.     It 

But  you  are  evangelizing  the  city  when  is  not  a  local  matter.  It  belongs  not  alone 
you  thrust  upon  the  public  conscience  those  to  the  denomination.  It  lightly  claims  the 
social  ideals  and  convictions  of  which  the  coordinate  action  of  the  elements  in  the 
Gospel  is  the  source  and  the  guarantee,  and  Christian  community.  A  true  theory  of 
strive  mightily  not  only  for  the  alleviation  city  evangelization  will  not  only  recognize 
of  misery  and  wrong  by  charity,  but  for  its  the  immense  import  of  this  suburban  prob- 
correction  and  abolition  as  far  as  may  be  by  lem,  but  will  destroy  root  and  branch  the 
the  just  laws  of  a  righteous  community.  !  methods  of  isolation  which  now  prevail,  and 
Some  will  call  this  a  trend  toward  socialism;  substitute  here— «is  would  God  it  might  be 
others  equally  wise  will  say  paternalism.  ;  done  in  the  commercial  and  social  world  as 
The  name  matters  little ;  the  thing  itself  is  '  well — cooperation  for  competition. 
based  upon  Christian  common  sense,  and  2.  The  second  phase  of  need  is  in  the  for- 
the  social  betterment  involved  is  definitely  eign  element  now  crowding  our  large  cities., 
and  justly  a  concern  of  those  who  seek  to  \  When  a  half  century  ago  the  pioneer  rescue 
evangelize  the  cities.  ,  mission  was  started— the  Five  Points  Mis- 

But,  whatever  becomes  of  civic  reform,  Ision,  in  New  York — a  degraded  population 
there  will  ever  rest  upon  the  Church  the  crowded  the  rooms,  among  whom,  it  is  safe* 
tremendousresponsibilityof  the  direct evan-  to  say,  could  be  found  not  one  Hungarian, 
gelization  of  the  cities.  The  changed  condi-  Bohemian,  Pole,  Russian,  Italian,  or  Jew. 
tions  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  have  taken  Now,  in  the  stress  of  a  great  municipal 
the  Church  unawares,  require  of  our  faith !  struggle  for  good  government,  one  of  the- 
and  intelligence  their  most  active  service,  i  most  important  questions  is :  "  For  whom. 
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will  be  cast  the  Italian,  the  Polish,  the  Rus- 
sian, or  the  Hebrew  vote  ?  '*  No  man,  thirty 
years  ago,  could  have  pictured  the  present 
confusion  in  social  life,  the  peril  to  free  in- 
stitutions, and  the  opportunity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  arising  from  this  foreign  occu- 
pation. The  surprise  of  the  Church  is  not 
solitary.  Some  would  say  that  it  is  excusable. 

But  it  is  quite  time  that  we  recover  from 
our  surprise  and  act  Opon  our  knowledge. 
What  are  we  doing  to  evangelize  these 
thronging  multitudes  who  represent  every 
nation  under  the  skies  ?  Italian  New  York 
is  fully  sixty  thousand  strong.  Protestant 
Christianity  exerts  herself  mightily  and  of- 
fers them  six  meager  missions  and  not  half 
a  score  of  missionaries.  Thirty  thousand 
have  come  from  the  land  of  that  splendid 
martyr  of  the  Reformation,  John  Huss,  and 
we  give  them  one  insignificant  church. 
Fully  ten  thousand  Chinese  dwell  quietly 
among  us,  and  the  money  expended  by  all 
the  denominations  in  teaching  them  would 
scarcely  avail  to  take  one  of  you  with  your 
family  around  the  world.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  these  respects  the  Christianity  of 
other  cities  greatly  outreaches  that  of  the 
metropolis. 

Now,  the  sadness  of  this  lies  not  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  nothing  adequate.  It  is 
rather  in  the  disposition  which  underlies  the 
neglect.  The  majority  of  Christians  have 
no  just  convictions  concerning  these  people. 
They  believe  them  a  curiosity,  a  nuisance, 
a  menace.  They  hold  them  to  be  scaven- 
gers, anarchists,  meddlers — the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  wrecked  nations  of  Europe. 
The  gates  must  be  barred,  they  say,  against 
the  admission  of  others,  and  those  already 
here  must  be  treated  as  an  excrescence  upon 
the  body  politic — unsightly,  and  to  be  re- 
moved as  speedily  as  careful  surgery  will 
permit. 

But  God  sent  these  people  hither.  I  no 
more  doubt  it  than  I  doubt  he  called  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  or  guided  the  prow  of  Colum- 
bus's ship  to  San  Salvador.  They  are  here 
to  help  build  the  customs  of  the  future. 
They  will  as  truly  be  amalgamated  with  our 
American  stock  and  share  our  American  so- 
cial order  as  have  the  immigrants  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  the  French  from  Rochelle,  or 
the  Dutch  from  Holland.  They  are  here,  not 
to  govern,  but  to  be  governed ;  not  to  for- 
eignize  Americans,  but  to  be  Americanized ; 
not  to  destroy  our  Christianity,  but  to  be 
evangelized  by  its  power. 


This  conviction  is  not  widespread,  but  it 
is  growing.  It  is  our  duty  to  hasten  its 
course.  It  should  be  urged  upon  our 
Churches.  It  must  sooner  or  later  take  vio- 
lent hold  upon  some  of  the  leaders  of  Chris- 
tian  opinion.  It  will  find  its  way  into  the- 
councils  of  Missionary  Boards.  Even  our 
own  General  Missionary  Committee  may  be 
brought  to  believe  that  as  representatives  of 
the  interests  of  a  denomination  which  claims 
to  move  close  to  the  heart  of  the  common 
people,  it  should  devote  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  these  foreign  hordes  in  our  cities, 
out  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  its  funds, 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

That  this  distinct  work  should  be  the  care 
of  the  united  Churches  of  a  given  city,  that 
it  should  be  a  definite  part  of  any  tnie  for- 
ward movement,  is  clear.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  whole 
sociat  fabric  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
concerns,  as  truly  as  do  missions  to  for- 
eign lands  or  to  our  frontiers,  the  Church  at 
large. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  the  city's  need  to 
which  the  Church  must  address  itself  de- 
mands what  we  call  the  open  or  institu- 
tional church.  Let  us  not  be  irritated  by 
inapt  names.  Institutional  does  not  express 
well  our  meaning;  we  all  know  it.  But  the 
spirit  of  ministry  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
fine, and  the  many-sided  service  of  the 
Church  to  the  individual,  the  home,  and  the 
community,  are  happily  becoming  too  fa- 
miliar to  be  restricted  by  any  name. 

In  a  sense  every  true  church  must  be  in- 
stitutional ;  for  unless  a  Church  is  motived 
by  that  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  was  in 
our  Master  it  is  a  misrenresentation,  and 
the  church  which  misrepresents  Jesus  Christ 
becomes  a  center  of  intellectual  and  moral 
destructiveness.  But  the  condition  of  cer- 
tain communities  and  of  special  sections  of 
our  cities  demands  of  us  peculiar  adapta- 
tions of  the  Church's  methods  that  this  work 
of  ministration  may 'be  effective.  Centers 
of  social,  educational,  and  industrial  help- 
fulness, where  the  Gospel  may  be  preached 
to  alien  communities,  not  by  word  alone,  or 
from  the  serene  distance  of  the  pulpit,  but 
in  the  deeds  of  loving  contact  with  men  and 
women  and  children  upon  the  sordid  plane 
of  their  actual  lives,  are  as  definite  a  de- 
mand of  our  day  as  are  theological  semina- 
ries or  hospitals. 

Nor  must  this  work  of  ministration  be  left 
to  the  philanthropy  of  ethical  societies  or  to 
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the  cultured  groups  of  euruest  ix*ople  who  Is  the  ideal  possible  ?  but,  Is  it  ri^ht  ?  Thnt 
believe  that  on  the  route  to  men's  hearts  the  Chureh  of  Clirist  shall  meet  its  respon- 
and  lives  it  is  important  that  the  eross  j  sibilities  in  the  cities  of  America,  certain 
should  i>e  hidden— that  Clirist  must  be  an  ■  exij^ting  tendencies  must  l>e  largely  aii<l 
incident  in  the  quest  for  human  souls,  and  quickly  strengthenc<l,  and  wide-rcachiDg 
not  the  leader  of  the  search.  We  must  do  transformations  must  take  place  in  both 
this  work — we  who  know  that  the  world  is   temper  and  method. 

astray  in  it,s  thinking  for  the  lack  of  tlie  pos- !  1.  The  principle  of  cooi)eration  must  b*'- 
session  of  tlKMuind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus;  comr  dominant.  CVunbinatioii,  concentra- 
that  it  is  imperiled  by  its  own  lusts,  because  tion,  and  coop«'ratit)n  must  Ix?  the  watch- 
it  has  not  set  its  affections  upon  tilings  word.  The  individualism  of  the  churches, 
above;  that  it  is  dying  for  the  want  of  the  how(»ver  comfortable  to  serene  minds,  must 
abundant  life  which  the  Son  of  God  died  to  be  surrendcre<l,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  cou- 
give  it.  Such  centers,  equipped  for  t)ie '  cede*  that  what  Paul  said  alK)ut  men  is  true 
multiform  ministry  of  love,  must  b«' estal)-  of  t lie  Church,  **  No  one  liveth  to  himself.*' 
lished  and  maintained  not  as  a  last  d(»-  It  is  a  matter  for  humble  congratulation 
spairing  effort  to  n'ach  the  masses,  as  w<' |  among  us  Methodists  that  lx»yond  all  the 
say,  but  as  a  delinit4%  optimistic  policy  of  religious  bodi«'s  of  America  we  have  appn^- 
Gospcl  ministration,  wliich  is  delil)erately  hended  this  tiuth,  ami  are  working  it  out  in 
chosen  Ix'cause  it  is  a  true  representation  of  piactice.  May  we  be  alert  not  to  snrrencler 
the  Christ  Spirit,  and  is  the  one  sure  way  of   it  I 

bringing  tiie  multitudes  to  brlieve  that  the  2.  The  ai)ostles)iip  of  all  believers  must 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  become  a  law  of  action.     Two  nights  ago  I 

4.  Th«'  fourth  phas<'  of  need  may  be  char-  iieard  Dr.  Charles  Cutlibert  llall  say,  in  an 
acterized  vrry  briflly.  It  is  found  in  the  able  address  uiK>n  *' The  Tw<Mitieth  Century 
condition  of  those  cliurches  wiio  an*  near  to  Pastor,"  that  one  of  the  substantial  grounds 
self-support  and  are  i)ractically  autonomous,  for  expecting  a  broader  work  in  the  future 
but  by  a  greater  or  less  margin  are  unable  was  the  multijjlication  of  lay  workei*s  in  the 
for  a  tinu*  to  i)rovide  the  tMitire  income  for  Church.  The  misconception  of  the  Church's 
tlKur  work.  Th(»  help  required  may  not  be  function  in  the  world  springs  from  a  narrow 
a  permanent  subsidy.    Who  has  not  been    appreciation  of  the  believt^r's  call  to  service. 


familiar  with  churches  whi<*h,   for  lack  of 
even  a  few  hundred  dollars,   which  some 


Whenever  tlie  man   whom  Christ   has   re- 
deemed realizes  that  he  has  been  saved  not 


general  fund  might  have  i)rovided,  liave  for  his  own  sak<^  alone— perhaps  not  chiefly 
dragged  so  heavily  that  they  llnd  them-  — but  for  the  sak(^  of  others,  angels  rejoiiH.*. 
selves  at  last  dispirited  and  incapacitated  not  only  owv  one  sinner  that  rei)enteth,  but 
for  the  real  work  for  which  alone  a  church  over  one  new  missionary  of  the  eross — such 
exists.  The  spectacle  of  a  church  which,  by!  a  man  becomes  a  new  force  as  well  as  a 
slicer  nec(*ssity,  is  forced  to  devote  itself  to '  trophy  of  grace.  The  work  in  our  cities 
the  one  object  of  its  own  maintenance,  is  in- !  languishc^s  not  because*  there  are  nunieri- 
deed  one  of  the  saddest  in  our  enlightened  '  cally  too  few  to  do  it,  not  because  the  Church 
day.  It  is  like  an  army  fighting  for  rations  has  no  social  or  intellectual  grip  upon  the 
and  not  for  victory.  And  these  con<litions,  community,  l)ut  because  not  one  Christian 
so  well  understood,  aix*  not  the  concern  in  fifty  acknowledges  that  Jesus  has  not 
alone  of  the  local  church,  but  sliould  rest  only  (vdh'd  him.  but  sent  him.  When  the 
upon  the  heart  of  the  whole  lu'otherhood  of  comfort  of  his  **Come"  is  translated  into 
Christians.  What  our  great  Missionary  and  the  imi>ulsive  force  of  his  '*  Go,"  the  large 
Cluirch  Extension  Societies  do  for  the  land  outlines  I  hav<'  drawn  will  not  lack  for  the 
it  is  obvious  should,  ])y  some  device,  be  done  flesh  and  blood  wliich  will  give  them  reality, 
for  our  cities.  A  strategic  measure  would!  3.  But  such  a  conception  of  the  Church's 
be  the  endowment  of  work  in  independent  duty  carries  witli  it  large  denmnds  for 
churches  by  grants  in  aid  from  some  central  mc^ney.  UndoiibttMlly  combination  of  re- 
resource,  sources,  multiplication  of  workers,  consecra- 
I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that  I  have  out-  tion  of  money.  Th(»  conception  of  the  true 
Uned  for  the  Oiurch  in  each  city  a  stupen-  use  of  money  for  building  up  God's  king- 
dous,  perhaps  an  impossible  task.  But  the  dom  is  slowly  dawning  upon  the  Christian 
real  question  which  faith  should  ask  is  not, .  consciousness  in  these  latter  days.    It  has 
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declared  itself  in  the  gifts  both  magnificent  gelization  of  Chicago  or  New  York.  Let 
and  humble  by  which  our  institutions  of  some  devout  woman  who  has  craved  the 
learning  have  been  endowed.  It  has  become  place  of  Mary  at  her  Lord's  feet  endow 
concrete  in  the  establishment  of  those  ref-  with  her  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
uges  for  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  the  de-  that  institution  of  the  Church  which  in  our 
fective,  with  which  the  Samarittm  spirit  cities  seeks  those  whom  Christ  has  called 
has  endowed  our  civilization.  It  has  be-  his  brethren.  The  divine  face  we  love — 
come  almost  natural,  when  men  are  moved  upon  which  some  day  we  hope  to  gaze— is 
to  devote  their  money  to  the  world's  wel-  tunied  toward  the  bewildered  multitudes 
fare,  that  some  one  of  these  obvious  objects  who  throng  these  streets  of  Cincinnatt,  and 
should  be  served.  those  of  New  York,  at  the  country's  gate- 

But  the  time  has  come  when  the  wealth  of  way,  and  of  great  London,  across  the  seas, 
the  Church  may  well  seek,  nay,  must  seek  What  Christ  sees  we  must  see.  What  he 
consecrated  investment  in  the  endowment  would  do  we  must  do.  What  he  would  give 
of  aggressive  Christian  work  in  great  cities,  must  we  also  give.  Let  him  find  a  willing 
Every  American  city  should  have  its  Sir ,  Church,  witholding  from  him  neither  service 
Francis  Lycett.  Let  some  man  who  is  i  nor  possessions,  and  the  cities  will  be  saved, 
tempted  to  give  a  million  to  some  new  uni- 1  and  the  salvation  of  the  cities  means  the 
versity  put  his  million  at  work  at  the  evan- ;  complete  redemption  of  the  world. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  CITY  METHODISM.* 

BY  MR.  HORACE  BENTON,  OF  CXEVELAND. 

(1)  According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  thirds  as  successful,  and  in   the  cities  of 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in  the  rural  Ohio  hardly  one  half  as  successful  as  in  the 

population  of  this  country  80,000  more  mem-  rui^l  population  ? 

bers  than  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Pres-  But  its  success  in  the  cities  has  not  been 

byterian,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  proportionate  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 

combined.    In  the  rural  population  of  this  Presbyterian,  Congregational,^  and  Baptist 

nation  it  had  97  church  edifices  for  every  100  Churches.    In  the  rural  population  of  this 

of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  country,  for  every  1,000  of  these  four  de- 

and  Protestant    Episcopal   Churches    com-  nominations  combined,Methodism  had  1.044; 

bined,  and  for  every  100  of  the  Roman  Cath-  but  in  the  urban  population,  for  every  1,00 J 

olic  Church  it  had  263.  of  these  denominations,  Methodism  had  only 

All  freely  concede  that  in  the  rural  popu-  414.     Why  has  its  proportionate  success  in 

lation  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  fore-  the  cities  been  so  much  less  than  theirs  ?  Do 

most.   But  when  we  follow  it  from  the  coun-  not  they  encounter  in  the  cities  the  same  ol>- 

try  into  the  city  we  are  disappointed.    For  stacles  as  Methodism  ?    Can  it  be  that  while 

some    cause   its    urban    success   has   not  Methodism  has  l)een  giving  more  attention 

equaled  its  rural  success.  to  the  rural  problems  they  have  been  giving 

In  1890  there  were  in  this   country  124  more  to  the  city  problems  ?    Is  it  possible 

cities,  each  over  25,000  population.    If  from  that  the  Methodist  Church  needs  some  f ur- 

these  we  deduct  the  Roman  Catholics  we  ther  readjustment  better  to  adapt  it  to  the 

find  that  in  the  remaining  population  of  city?    Is   it  not   well  that  the   Methodist 

these  cities  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Church  of  to-day  is  intently  studying  the 

numbered  26  in  every  1,000 ;  whereas  outside  city  problems  ? 
of  these  cities  it  numbered  39  in  every  1,000. 

Ohio  had  9  cities  over  25,000  each.    Deduct-  (2)  The  Suburban  Problem  is  of  Growing 

ing  from  these  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  '                             Importance. 

remaining  population  the  Methodist  Church  In  1890  29  per  cent  of  the  population  wasr 

had  35  in  every  1,000,  but  outside  of  these  in  the  cities.    In  the  preceding  decade  the 

cities  it  had  in  Ohio  77  to  ever>'  1,000.  increase  in  the  cities  was  61  and  outside  of 

Why,  even  in  the  Protestant  element  of  the  cities  14  per  cent.    If  this  ratio  of  in- 
the  cities,   has  Methodism  been  only  two ,  crease  continues  —  and  our   ablest   statis- 

♦  Address  delivered  at  the  CenteDDiai  of  ic^tbodiKm  in   ^>ci»ns  believe  it  will— fwenty  years  hence 
Ohio,  Delaware,  o.,  June  24, 1886.  I  more  than  half  of  our  population  will  be  ia 
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the  citieH.    Another  si^ificant  fact  is  that  it   has   failed   to  do   this  Methodism  has 

the  increase  in  the  cities  is  cliiefly  in  the  dropped  behind  the  procession. 

suburbs.    The  people  are  leaving  the  over-  (3)  Another  problem  grows  out  of  internal 

crowded  centers  an<i  rushing  by  rapid  tran-  changes  going  on  in  the  cities. 

sit  to  the  suburbs  to  find  pure  air  and  cheap 

homes.   The  Methodist  Church  is  the  Church  Localities  Change  Theib  Chabacter. 

of  the  people,  and  where  the  people  go  it  When  families  move  uptown  the  family 

must  follow.  I  church  naturally  follows  them.    In  this  way 

When  the   people  were  going  west  our  every  one  of  the  first  ten  churches  in  Cleve- 

Missionary  Society  and  Board  of  Church  land,  when  it  rebuilt,  changed  its  location.  It 

Extension  heroically  followed  them.     But  hardly  pays  to  build  costly  edifices,  when  in 

the  census  of  1890  showed  that  the  increase  twenty-five  years  they  may  be  superseded. 

of  four  Western  States,  together  eleven  times  The  First  Church   of  Cleveland   has   been 

the  size  of  Ohio,  was  30,WX)  less  than  the  in-  built  only  twenty-seven  years,  and  already 

crease  in  Cincinnati  alone.  they  are  planning  to  replace  it  with  a  busi- 

If  the  Gosi>el  is  for  human  beings,  and  not  ness  blo<*k.    Heretofore  Methodism  has  been 
for  acres  of  land,  then  the  suburbs  of  that  selling  downtown  church  property  and  re- 
city,  and  of  ever}'  other  city,  are  a  field  white  investing  uptown.    In  this  way  Methodism 
unto  the  harvest.    If  our  great  Missionary  has  parted   with  downtown    property   now 
Society  continues  to  send  its  45  per  cent  to  worth  millions.    The  First  Church  of  Chi- 
thc  West  and  South,  aiding  in  the  cities  only  cago  is  a  notable  exception.     It  built  a  busi- 
the  missions  to  foreigners,  and  if  our  Board  ness  block  with.an  auditorium  over  its  stores, 
of  Church  Extension  do(»sthcsame,  granting  Out  of  its  rentals  it  has  supported  itself  and 
aid  to  cities  only  with  rare  exceptions,  then  given  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  planting 
is  there  absolute  necessity   that  each  city  and  aiding  other  Methodist  churches  in  that 
should  have  its  Home  Missionaiy  Society,  city,  and  the  churches   thereby  aided  are 
While  other  denominations,  through  their  to-day  the  strength  of  Chicago  Methodism. 
national  and    State  Home  Missionaiy  or-  When  families  move  out  of  the  downtown 
ganizations  and  diocesan  committees,  make  district  the  hotel,  lx)arding  house,  and  tene- 
liberal  grant«=^  to  suburban    missions    and  ment  classes  move  in,  and    these    are  &• 
churches,  th(^  Methodism  of  each  city,  im-  fluctuating  that  it   is  diflQcult   to    sustain 
aided,  must  cultivate  its  own  suburban  field,  among  them  a  self-supporting  church.     If 
If  Methodism  is  to  keep  pace  with  present  an  attempt  is  made  to  consolidate  adjacent 
sul)urban  increase  it  must  be  on  the  ah^t.  downtown  churches  it  is  a  miracle  of  g^ce 
Th(»  Boards    of   Education,  witli  the    city  if  it  succeed.    If  the  property  is  converted 
treasury  at  their  back,  find  it  dififlcult  to  into  an  institutional  church  it  must  have  a 
build  schoolhouses  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  large  income,  or  little  will  be  accomplished, 
with  the  city's  growth.  i  If  it  be  nmde  an  evangelistic  center  the  con- 
verts move  away  and  the  church  fails  to 
What   a   Field   for   Missions   are  These  grow.    If  the  method  of  running  the  church 
Suburban  Additions!  i  jg  changed  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  new 

Start  a  Sunday  school  among  them,  and  it  surroundings,  the  change  pleases  some  and 

must  soon  have  a  larger  room  ;  open  a  cot-  displeases  others.   It  must  l>e  confessed  that 

tage   prayer  meeting,   and  preaching  will  no  wholly  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been 

soon  be  demanded  ;  build  a  chapel,  and  the  found  to  tlie    downtown  church  problem, 

congregation  will  soon  be  self-supporting  except  that  all  agree  that  it  is  better  not  to 

and  must  have  a  church.  Shortly  the  church  sell  downtown  church  property,  but  to  hold 

becomes  strong  and  a  contributor  to  all  the  op  to  it. 

Church  benevolences.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  When  the  sick  could  not  be  brought  to  Je- 

missionnry  work    done    by  the  Methodist  sus,  Jesus  went  to  them.    If  the  people  do 

Church  pays  l)etter  than  planting  suburban  not  come  \o  the  Church  the  Church  must  go 

missions  where  they  are  most  needed  and  to  the  people.    But  in  house  visitation  the 

where  they  so    soon   develop  into    strong  pastor  should  be  aided  by  assistant  pastors, 

churches.    If  Methodism  is  to  hold  its  own  deaconesses,  and  lay  workers,  especially  in 

in  the  cities  it  must  keep  pace  with  subur-  tlie  downtown  field. 

ban  pTowth.    In  cities  where  it  has  done  (4)  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  down- 

this  it  is  to-day  in  the  forefront.    But  where  town   congested   centers   if   the   Churches 
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abandon  them  ?  Into  this  seething  mass  sheaves  already  gathered  are  first  fruits  of 
drift  the  families  wrecked  by  the  saloon  and  i  what  promises  to  be  a  great  harvest  in  our 
its  allies.  Not  always  from  the  lowest  fami- '  cities.  If  one  wishes  to  see  what  an  inviting 
lies  are  young  people  enticed  away.  mission  field  are  the  children  of  foreigners 

If  there  is  no  power  in  our  Christianity  to   let  him  visit  the  Broadway  Sunday  School 
purify  the  city  slums,  then  our  Christianity  in  Cleveland,  in  which  ten  nationalities  are 
is  not  from  Christ ;  for  he  laid  his  hand  on   represented, 
the  foulest  lepers  and  made  them  clean. ;     (6)  Another  problem  is 
God  be  thanked  for  the  Salvation  Army  and 

for  the  eighty  Social  Settlements  that,  in  the  '  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  City  Itself. 
cities,  are  now  studying  from  a  new  stand-  \  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  has 
point  the  problem  of  the  slums.  It  is  well  failed  to  meet  the  emergency  presented  by 
that  the  Churches  are  looking  into  this  prob- ;  the  rapid  growth  of  our  American  cities, 
lem.  They  have  already  learned  that  they  Where  is  the  power  that  to-day  dominates 
can  never  save  this  class  by  coming  to  them  the  great  cities  ?  Plainly  not  in  the  Churches, 
as  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  i  In  the  second  city  of  Ohio  the  Republican 
Rescue  work  must  be  undertaken  in  the  candidate  for  mayor  was  a  Sunday  school 
name  of  Christ  and  for  the  sake  of  his  I  superintendent  and  a  temperance  man.  Be- 
image,  not  yet  wholly  effaced  from  the  cause  of  this  the  corrupt  city  press  held  him 
slaves  of  sin.  up  to  ridicule,  and  he  was  defeated,  notwith- 

I  standing  his  superior  fitness  and  that  his 
(5)  The  Foreign  Element  is  a  Problem  ;   |  party  was  in  the  majority. 

for  the  foreign-born  constitute  one  third  of  i  When  a  petition  in  favor  of  law  and  order 
our  cities.  Among  these  are  some  of  our ,  is  presenttKl  to  a  corrupt  city  administration 
best  citizens.  But  the  great  majority  are  ig-  it  is  often  received  with  contempt  when  it  is 
norant  of  our  Protestant  Christianity  and  of  ,  known  to  be  from  ministers.  In  nominating 
education,  law,  and  morality,  on  which  are  city  candidates  the  first  thought  is.  Can  he 
founded  our  free  institutions.  So  rapidly  carry  the  bummer  element?  If  elected  by  the 
has  the  foreign  element  increased  in  the  '  saloon  he  will  serve  the  saloon.  Men  without 
cities  that  the  Churches  are  appalled  at  the  character  or  business  capacity  are  elected 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  The  foreigners  to  make  and  enforce  laws  and  to  expend  mil- 
come  here  to  better  their  condition  and  to  lions  of  money.  As  cities  are  now  governed 
escape  the  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  de-  democracy  in  the  cities  is  a  failure.  Twenty 
caying  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Divine  years  hence  the  cities  will  be  in  the  majority 
Providence  must  have  had  some  beneficent  and  will  control  this  country.  Unless  good 
purpose  in  pennitting  them  to  come  here,  citizens  wake  up  and  get  control  of  the 
Unless  Christianized  and  Americanized  they  .  cities  there  is  danger  ahead.  And  in  this 
will  be  a  menace  to  our  cities  and  our  i  revival  of  civic  righteousness  the  Churches 
country.  must  be  in  the  forefront. 

When  a  foreigner  has  been  thoroughly  Wesley  was  ready  to  make  a  league,  offen- 
saved  his  heart  goes  out  after  his  brethren,  sive  and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of 
It  is  the  old  story,  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  soldier  at  my  side  is 
God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believ-  fighting  against  the  saloon  and  municipal 
eth,  whether  Anglo-Saxon  or  from  southern  corruption  I  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  he 
or  eastern  Europe.  A  Portuguese  was  out  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Methodist  or  mem- 
of  employment  and  his  family  ill.  A  Chris- 1  berof  no  church.  The  enemies  of  righteous- 
tian  woman  took  food  and  medicine  to  the  ;  ness  in  the  city  are  a  solidarity.  As  long  as 
family  and  found  employment  for  the  fa-  the  forces  of  righteousness  divide  we  shall 
ther.  AfU^rward  he  came  to  her  and  said,  be  defeated,  and  ought  to  be  defeated.  God 
**  Tell  me  about  your  religion.  I  never  have  mercy  on  the  cities,  churches,  and 
knew  before  that  there  is  such  a  religion  as  church  members  that  are  giving  over  to  the 
this.**  He  was  converted,  and  is  now  a  mis-  enemy  the  control  of  the  cities! 
sionary  among  the  Portuguese.' 

Thus  among  these  converts  God  is  raising  (7)  It  is  the  Mission  of  the  Church  to  Lead 
up  apostles  and  sending  them  forth  to  their  Pqwer 

own  nationalities,  as  he  did  long  ago  in  our !  captive  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
missions  to  the  Germans  and  Swedes.    The  It  is  cowardice  when  the  Church  surrenders 
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to  the  world  the  power  there  is  in  numlKTS,       Some  say  the  matter  is  want  of  piety  in 
wealth,  and  organization.  our  nienibei-ship.    I  do  not  believe  that  this 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  redeem  is  a  suffieient  explanation.  It  is  owing  rather 
from  evil  uses  the  world's  wealth.  Christ  to  our  not  having  trained  our  membership 
has  need  of  it,  need  of  the  men  who  possess  in  systematic,  proportionate,  and  scriptural 
it,  and  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  giving.  We  have  been  habituating  them  to 
ability  to  acquii*e  it.  In  our  day  God  has  give  by  impulse,  iind  have  been  laying  stn-ss 
suddenly  uncovered  treasures  hidden  away  on  the  receiving  and  not  on  the  giving, 
for  ages  that  they  might  not  be  wasUnl,  but  Christ  said,  *'It  is  more  blessed  to  give;** 
saved  for  the  kingdom  of  his  Bon.  Now,  in  we  practically  say,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
thefulhiess  of  time,  God  is  suddenly  open-  leceive."  When  a  benevolent  cause  is  pn-- 
ing  opportunities  for  gaining  fortunes  -  sentt^d  a  powerful  appeal  is  made  to  the  con- 
fortunes  such  as  Crojsus  never  dreamed  of.  gregation  for  a  great  collection.  Before  the 
It  is  computed  that  the  wealth  accumulated  last  cause  is  reached  the  congrejration  cools 
in  the  last  centurj-  outweiglis  all  that  the  off  in  its  desire  to  do  a  big  thing, 
world  possessed  in  the  year  18(K).  Wealth  in  i  Why  not  a  sermon  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  United  States  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  giving  at  a  time  when  no  collection  is  to  l>e 
$7 ,000,000  a  day.  I  taken,  teaching  that  we  are  to  give,  not  from 

Divine  Providence  knows  how  to  time  momentary  impulse,  but  from  an  intelligent, 
things.  It  is  not  an  accident  that,  along  inward  conviction  that  we  are  not  our  own 
with  this  sudden  increiuse  of  wealth,  oppor-  —our  property  is  not  our  own,  our  ability  to 
tunities  for  using  wealth  have  suddenly  acquire  property  is  not  our  own ;  that  it  is 
opened,opportunities  such  as  stir  the  Church  our  duty  in  all  honorable  ways  to  increase 
to  its  profoundest  depths.  Is  this  vast  wealth  our  income,  economize  our  expenses,  and 
to  be  used  for  self,  hixuiy,  and  grinding  the  then  deliberately  decide  what  per  cent  the 
poor,  or  to  be  consecrated  to  the  uplifting  of  Lord  would  have  us  set  apart,  to  be  dividcnl 
humanity?  Of  the  seven  millions  a  day  at  up  according  to  our  best  judgment  as  to 
least  one  million  a  day  belongs  to  the  Meth-  where  it  will  do  most  good  ?  Nor  am  I  to 
odist  Church.  And  this  is  tlie  Church  that  look  to  other  church  members  for  my  ex- 
is  in  the  throes  of  distress  for  lack  of  money  ■  ample.  My  only  example  is  One  •*  who, 
topay  its  missionary  debt!  Something  is  the  though  rich,  yet,  for  my  sake,  became 
matt<»r.  If  n  hundred  millions  is  wanted  for  poor,  that  I,  through  his  poverty,  mi^ht  be 
war  it  can  soon  be  had.  ;  rich." 


THE  WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 

THE  work  of  missions  is  to-dny  the  great '  which  was  lost.    And  those  who  yield  them- 
work  to  which   God  would   direct  the   selves  to  his  authority  should  partake  of  his 
minds  and  energies  of  Ins  people.    W^e  have   Spirit. 

been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  it  into  God  looks  at  missions  in  America  and  in 
"Home  and  Foreign."  As  a  geographical  China  as  equally  foreign,  to  which  he  gave 
distinction  this  may  have  some  value.  But  his  Son.  We  must  rememl)er  that  "God 
in  principle  the  work  of  missions  is  one,  so  loved  the  world,"  not  simply  America. 
whether  in  the  home  or  foreign  lands;  and  At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
it  is  all  foreign,  whether  in  Yokohama,  first  Christian  missions  our  ancestors  were 
Bombay,  New  York,  or  Minneapolis.  The ,  degraded  barbarians,  worshiping  idols, 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  of  this  worid.  "  The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the  power  of  God, 
Christians  are  "called  out"  to  be  repre-  unto  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 
sentatives  and  witnesses  for  their  Lord  When  Paul  was  being  hurried  by  the 
and  Saviour.  As  Christian  ambassadors  Sf)irit  toward  Troas  to  take  ship  for  Philippi, 
they  represent  a  foreign  government,  radi-  the  time  had  come  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
cally  different  from  an^-thing  of  human  Gentiles,  thAt  all  nations  might  hear  the 
origin  in  its  aims,  principles,  and  methods,   word  of  Gorl. 

Jesus,  wherever  he  went,  was  ever>'where  |  Christ's  voice  has  been  echoing  from  heart 
recognized  as  a  foreign  missionary.  He  '  to  heart  through  the  centuries,  "  Go  ye  into 
came  from  heaven  to  seek  and  to  save  that '  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  every 
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creature.*'    "And  ye  shall  be  witnesses  for  growth  of  interest  in  missions.    When  the 

nie  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  in  Sama-  soul  is  first  awakened    by  conviction  the 

lia,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  mind  is  concentrated  on  his  own  case,  **0 

earth."    All    pwirts  of   the  earth    are  thus  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."    God 

placed    before   each    one,  for  which  he  is  answei*s  that  prayer,  and  the  man  begins  to 

equally   responsible.     Each  one  is  to  heed  think  of   others.    The    awakened    Andrew 

the  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  go  where  he  finds  his  brother  Simon,  ami  Philip  seeks 

leads.   All  are  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  out  his  friend  Nathanael.    We  first  tiy  to 

*' Till  the  field  at  your  feet,  and  send  othei*s  save  those  near  and  dear  to  us.    As  the 

to  till  the  fields  which  you  cannot  reach."  Lord  by  his  Spirit  presses  into  the  constantly 

It  is  true  that  the  early  Church  was  to  opening  heart,  it  grows  larger  and  more 

"  bep^n  at  Jerusalem,"  but  they  were  not  to  sympathetic,  so  that  the  man  becomes  in- 
end  there.    They  well   knew  that,  though ,  terested  in  mission  work  in  his  own  city, 

Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  place  of  their  first  State,  and  nation;  but  the  greatest  triumph 

responsibility,  it  was  not,  therefore,  to  bo  of  God's  grace  in  the  life  comes  when  ono 

the  place  of  their  chief  jesponsibility.  Paul's  ceases  to  regard  Christ  as  simply  the  Saviour 

first  responsibility  was  to  witness  for  Christ  of  America,  or  the  patron  of  a  single  denom- 

at  Damascus,  but  the  Spirit  soon  showed  ination,  and  looks  to  him  as  the  Christ  for 

liim    that   his  chief   responsibility  was  to  the  whole  world  of  sinners  lost, 

evangelize  the  Gtentiles.    James  was  given  Many  Christians  say  they  have  no  interest 

the  superintendence  of  the  work  in  Jeru-  in  missions,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  so 

salem,  John  in  Asia  Minor,  Paul  in  Europe ;  much  a  question  of  interest  as  of  obedience, 

but  the  chief  responsibility  of  each  and  all  Suppose  that  a  father  tells  his  little  boy  to 

was  to  evangelize  the  world.  No  one  can  by  go  on  a  certain  errand  for  him,  and  the  boy 

his  own  wisdom  decide  where  is  the  place  of  should  reply,  **  Well,  really,  papa,  I  have  no 

his  greatest  duty.    There  are  doubtless  to-  interest  in  that  business  at  all."    If   the 

day  many  in  the  home  fields  whose  place  father  is  a  faithful  parent  he  will  see  that 

of   glorious    privilege    is  to  "  disciple   the  his  boy  acquires  an  interest  in  that  business 

nations."    Jonah  did  not  believe  in  foreign  without  delay.    Our  blessed  Master,  just  be- 

missions,  but  his  place  of  chief  blessing  was  fore  leaving  the  disciples  for  his  throne  on 

iu  Nineveh.    Paul**  was  not  disobedient  to  high,  gave  out  these  marching  orders  to 

the  heavenly  vision,"  and  as  a  result  the  **  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos- 

most  inspiring  missionary  life  of  all  the  cen-  pel  to  every  ci-eatun* ; "  and  yet  through  the 

turies  was  then  begun.  listlessness  and  indifference  of  the  Church 

Having  found  our   place  in  God's  plan  more  than  one  half  of  the  human  race  have 

each  one  is  to  stand  where  God  puts  him  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 

and  to  do    God's    will.    "The    light   that  two  thirds  of  the  Church  are  too  sleepy  to 

shines   farthest   shines    brightest    nearest  realize  the  urgency  of  the  case, 

home ;  "    and  it  is  equally  true    that   the  The  early  Church  rightly  interpreted  that 

Ught  that  shines  brightest  near  its  home  last  command  of  Jesus  as  directed  to  all 

will  also  shine  farthest  away.    This  axiom,  believers:  **Then  they  that  were  scattered 

translated  into  the  language  of  the  every-  abroad   went    everywhere    preaching    the 

day  life  of  the  Christian  light-bearer,  means  word."    The  same  need  exists  to-day,  in- 

tliat  the  Christian  who  is  the  most  interested  tensified    tenfold.    Every   Christian    is    to 

in  Christ's  work  at  home  will  also  be  most  make  an  honest  attempt  to  obey  the  divine 

interested  in  Christ's  work  abroad ;  and  one  command  and  definitely  offer  himself  to  go 

of  the  most  nmrked  effects  of  a  consecrated  wherever  the  Spirit  may  lead.     No  amount 

inti^rest  in  God's  work  in  foreign  lands  is  of  wealth  given  to  the  cause  of  Christ  will 

found  in  the  n'flex  influence  resulting  in  take  the  place  of  a  compete  consecration 

stimulated  activity  and  consecration  in  the  of  oneself  to  the  Lord  for  the  great  work  of 

Church  at  home.  missions.    God  will  not  send  us  all  to  foreign 

It  has  been  to  me  a  most  interesting  study  lands;   but  he  wants  us  all  to  l>e  foreign 

t«>  note  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  missionaries  in  the  world  for  him,  but  not  of 

heart  and  life  and  then  the  corresponding  it. — Evangelist, 
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WESTWARD  from  ModmB,  India,  one 
buuilrt'd  anil  eighty  miU's  by  mil,  on 
the  Tertile  miil  populous  table-lauds  ot  My- 
Bore,  liP8  Kolur.  Thcpopulutlon,  about  four- 
teen thousand,  is  niudt-  up  of  agriculturists, 
artisans  of  all  classes,  retail  and  wholesale 
roerehauts,  government  ofQcials,  and  clerks. 

Admirably  situated  for  mission  work,  [ 
Kolur  ia  destined  to  be  of  increasing  Impor- 
tance from  the  fact  that  It  has  been  scleetcd 
as  one  of  the  educational  c-enters  ot  our  South 
India  Conference. 

The  truth  iabeingimpressed  upon  thought- 
ful minds  that  more  time  should  lie  taken  In 
edue-uting  our  Indhiii  youth  than  hnsliitherlo 
been  allowed.  The  training  needs  both 
broadening  and  dee|)ening.  There  is  lack-  j 
ing  in  ludiau  life  much  that  in  America  and 
Europe  adds  symmetry  and  breadth  to  the 
minds  of  youth. 

The  absence  of  these  things  Indioat^s  the 
need  of  a  lengthening  of  the  edrieationiil 
period  here.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  tblr- 
toen  Indian  chiidn-n  develop  witli  usual 
rapidity.  Ti-om  that  time  ou  the  developing  ' 
process  is  slow,  especially  among  the  masses. 
The  reason  Is  twofold.  At  that  age  they  have  \ 
reached  the  mental  stature  of  their  [larents, ' 
Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  the 
stature  of  t!ie  mental  fiber  they  have  in- 
herited. What  is  gained  above  that  line 
becomes  a  dead  lift  against  heavy  odds,  and 
Is  gained  slowly. 

But  B  more  Important  and  widely  Influen- 
tial reason  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
boy  (or  girl)  acquires  most  of  his  knowleilgo 
by  ceetTJff  rather  thau  by  hearing.  On  ail 
sides  his  eyes  behold  that  which  feeds  and 
develops  his  mind.  With  scant  variation 
the  same  wonis  fall  ou  his  ear  while  days 
reach  into  years.  There  is  intellectual  stag- 
nation about  him.  I  speak  of  the  children 
of  the  masses,  not  the  classes. 

But  the  eye  of  a  child  Is  an  excellent 
teacher.  Nature  ie  a  wondrous  book  writ 
large  for  boys  and  girls  to  read.  Nature 
Bays  to  the  Indian  boy,  "  0|>ea  your  eyes 
and  learn  of  me."  But  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  his  teens  he  makes  little  or  no  prog- 
ress in  that  book  wilhout  outside  help.  Na- 
ture ceases  to  instruct  him.  The  Hindu  Ijoy 
learns  his  father's  occupation  by  seeing  his 
father  do  t  Uc  work,  mid  by  no  other  means. 
His  father  Ima  no  word  of  explanation  or  in- 
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struction  as  to  the  how  or  why.  See  bnl 
do  is  the  eomniand  of  the  L-arpcDler,  It 
tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  plowman,  or  l^ 
merchant  to  his  sod.  If  the  boy  usfits 
eyes  well  he  leartiR  well,  otJicrwisF  nil 
Time  forbids  dwelling  on  this  important  i^ 
menl  in  the  education  of  the  IniiiaD  youtt 
The  moral  depths,  or  the  moral  torpor,  frcif 
which  we  seek  to  extract  Indian  youtli  lU*' 
l^espeaks  for  him  ample  time  for  his  tnu- 
ing.  In  an  espeoial  nianncr  do  we  n»«l  i" 
profit  by  the  exiieriencee  of  others  in  ll;« 
matter  of  teaching  fel/hflp,  Wc  brJi*" 
this  poiut  should  be  omphaHist^d  slruuglT 
Self-help  should  be  IncuIraU'd  in  rhil'flm™! 
everywhere,  but  even  more  inttM)rtant  i«  X 
that  it  be  now  nourished  into  tlie  ftbcrof  cpnf 
Indian  Church  from  foundation  to  CAjKhwi' 

We  in  Kolor  are  seriously  haniporedbytli' 
fa»-t  that  essential  principles  of  self-belp  itt" 
been  much  ignored  in  earlier  years  of  ili» 
work  here. 

It  is  true  that  good  people  ereiywlici* 
aroTise  themselves  to  tbt-  fact  that  then;  x  » 
giving  that  imjioverisbes,  and  that  If  ft 
tramp  can  best  be  elevated  or  I'estOTOd  b> 
manhoo<rs  ways  by  requiring  toil  rorbtuHl, 
the  same  principles  inhere  in  help  to  sohool- 
boys.  I  fail  entirely  to  see  why  b  boy  la 
Wisconsin  or  Iowa  should  be  persuaded  to 
raise  fowls,  grow  garden,  shovel  snow,  batld 
fires,  etc.,  to  educat«  ii  boy  in  Indin  nnlma 
the  boy  here  is  also  doing  his  level  best 
For  the  above  and  otiier  cogent  rvitaocfl  we 
plan  that  every  boy  shall  do  his  iK-st  for  him- 
self and  others.  Acting  in  this  ))eiief  we  u«< 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  traliiltig  school  of 
high  grade  ill  which  every  boy,  whether  in. 
t)io  lowest  or  highest  classes,  shall  compen- 
sate so  far  as  possible  in  remunerative  labor 
for  the  food,  clothing,  books,  and  edncation 
we  furnish  him. 

These  plans  make  needful  a  considerable 
"plant"  necessarily  varied  in  nature  be- 
cause of  the  varying  capacities  and  obilltles 
of  tho  boys  and  young  men  we  will  here  edu- 
cate. This  "  plant "  now  consists  of  car- 
pentry and  blacksmiths'  shops  and  farnitog 

The  carjientry  shop  is  stocked  Innda- 
quateiy  with  Iwth  country  and  American 
tools  of  the  usual  variety. 

As  the  aim  is  to  help  students  support 
themselves,  I  have  secured,  by  the  aid  of 
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frieDds,  a  half  dozen  of  the  simple  but  effi- 
cient forma  of  foot  arid  hand  power  inacbiues 
in  C0II11110D  use  in  Amerii;a. 

lu  tile  blacksmith  shop  I  liave  supple- 
raonted  the  meager  outfit,  with  a  view  to 
iacreasc  the  earning  capacity  of  students, 
with  excellent  Hre  bending  and  shrinldng 
machines  and  heavy  shears  for  cutting  iron 
bars.  The  farming  Innde  aggregate  about 
four  hundred  aeres.  Only  a  few  aercB  lie 
suffielontly  near  the  school  to  be  worked  by 
students,  tbouRh  much  more  has  intimate 
connection  with  the  educattonnJ  work. 

When  boys  have  completed  ao  much  ot 


Ample  time  for  recreation  and  the  evening 
meat  Is  given,  after  which  an  hour  of  study 
under  one  of  the  t^titehcrs.  and  Epworlli 
I>a{;ue,  class  and  prayer  meetings  Hll  up 
the  day. 

In  our  workshops  we  turn  out  annually 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  products; 
church,  school,  office,  and  household  furni- 
ture ;  house- building  maturialB,  agricultural 
imptemeiits,  etc.  Such  is  the  grade  of  work 
done  that  orders  from  government  and  other 
sources  constantly  exceed  our  capacity. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  not«  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  b<iy3  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  and 


the  school  course  as  seems  advisable,  if  Ihey 
wish  to  work  In  the  carpentry  shop  ,tliey  are 
paid  such  wages  a»  iheir  work  warrants. 
An  outline  of  the  daily  routiue  will  duubt- 
less  be  of  interest. 

At6:»0the  boys  rise  and  are  mar<'hed  to 
a  well  for  their  morning  ablutions,  At  G  aS 
they  are  mustered  fnv  prayers  and  a  "little" 
breakfast.  At  7  o  clock,  divided  lu  classes 
aceordlnft  to  age  and  ability,  they  go,  some 
to  the  carpentry  shop,  some  to  masonry 
work,  and  others  to  garden  or  Held,  where 
forethought  ha*  provided  work  suil^'d  to  the 
strength  ot  each.  At  10  rj'clfH-k  a  substantial 
moal  is  taken,  after  which  each  boy  washes 
his  metal  plate  and  tin  cup  and  Is  ready  for  I 
the  regular  school  session  from  It  to  1,  I 


upward  soon  l>eeome  very  useful  in  th« 
preparation  of  niaterial,  doing  plain  work, 
and  in  sandpapering  and  rubbing  down  of 
Dnished  arlioli?^.  While  their  latior.  In  its 
early  stages,  has  a  not  vcrj'  approcial>le 
value,  titey  soon  come  to  be  very  helpfid, 
and  almost  unconsciously  their  hands  itnd 
eyes  an>  receiving  a  valuable  training  that 
qualifies  them  for  n  rapid  IncneaBc  of  skill 
when  the  time  comes  to  leave  school  and 
take  up  the  trades  for  which  they  have  been 
trained. 

The  class  in  masonry  is  of  more  recent  or- 
ganization. I  expect,  when  repair  work  has 
ceased  to  afford  am])le  scopo  for  its  class 
work,  to  have  the  boys  mold  and  bum  tlielr 
own  brlek  and  practice  butldiug  straight 
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walls,  arches,  pillars,  cornices,  etc.,  using  of  ten    rupees  per   tree.     The    number    of 

mud  for  mortar.    These  walls  can  be  dis-  trees  will  this  year  be  increased  to  two  tbou- 

mantled  and  rebuilt  af^ain  and  again  with  sand.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 

little  loss  of  material,  but  with  much  of  val-  these  two  thousand  trees  will  in  time  yield 

uable  practice  for  the  class.  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tbou- 

At  present  only  the  smallest  boys  are  de-  sand  rupees, 

tailed  for  gardening,  though  on  special  or-  It  should  Ik*  remembered  that  our  seh<:K»l 

casions  all  the  ]>oys  are  massed  on  garden  is  in  its  infancy  as  at  present  conducted.  Its- 

or  field  work.    For  the  sake  of  space  to  speak  enrollment  is  fifty-two.    About  one  third  ait- 

of  more  unusual  features  of  the  work  I  liave  orphans.      The   i*emainder  are   children   «»f 

omitted  mention  of  regular  class  work,  be-  Christian  parents,  several  of  whom  live  in 

cause  it  is  similar  to  that  in  any  well-con-  villages  where  there  are  no  schools.     Some 

ducted  school.  are  half  orphans,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected. 

An  additional  feature  of  Kolar  Mission  some  are  from  homes  where  parental  in- 
work  of  interest  to  many  is  that  connected  fluence  lacks  in  essential  elements.  I  could 
with  the  village  farms.  Of  course  profit  is  provide  work  for  two  hundred  boys  with 
not  expected  from  that  portion,  about  sev-  little  additional  expense  for  equipment  and 
en ty-flve  acres,  leased  during  good  behavior  suitable  working  capital.  We  hoi^>e  at  no 
to  Christian  farmers  at  a  rate  barely  cover-  distant  day  to  have  that  number  on  our 
ing  the  government  tax  on  the  land.  rolls.    We  have  admitted  to  the  workshops 

About  fort}^  acres  are  reserve<l  for  the  four  who  are  not  Christians— sons  of  influen- 
growth  of  hoongay  trees.  The  ])rincipal  tial  officials  of  the  station.  One  of  these,  de- 
value of  these  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  siring  the  best  of  advantages,  on  ray  advice 
are  stripped  bieiuially  of  the  small  branches  went  to  the  Mysore  Government  Industrial 
and  leaves,  which,  beeause  of  their  eliemi-  School,  but  aft<^^r  one  term  there  he  declared 
cal  constituents,  are  a  fertilizing  agent  of  our  training  superior  in  many  respects,  an<l 
great  value  in  paddy  (ricei  fields.    After  the  has  now  returned  to  us. 

final  plowing  of  these  fields  they  are  ideal  Our  anticipations  of  increase  in  the  educa- 
mud  i)uddles.  Into  this  soft  mud  the  tional  work  an>  based  on  faith  in  the  power 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  hoongay  are  of  the  Gospel  faithfully  preached  to  the- 
trodden  under  foot  of  men  just  previous  to  masses.  As  yet  baptisms  from  heathenism 
sowing  the  seed.  Some  ninety  acres  aiv  ir-  are  few.  Can  this  be  wondered  at?  Bap- 
rigated  lands  devoted  mostly  to  growing  tism  to  most  here  means  ostracism  and  ban- 
paddy;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  aen^s  ishment  by  relatives  and  friends,  separation 
are  usually  sown  to  ragi,  a  millet  grain,  tlie  of  husband,  wife,  and  children,  with  perse- 
staple  food  grain  of  this  section,  and  the  cution.  It  nutans  loss  of  all  possessions  by 
balance  to  other  grains.  legal  or  illegal  processes;  it  means  lo.<*s  of 

Thus  far  n»'t  profits  from  these  lands  have  village  t^^nancy  rights,  loss  of  home,  friends. 

been  meng<'is  owing  to  the  necessity  of  con-  and  kindred.    True,  they  gain  moi'e  in  gain- 

siderable  improvements  in  the  line  of  hedge  ing  Clirist,  but  how  convince  them  of  this 

fencing,    eli'aring,    irrigating,    etc.      With  fact? 

good  management  they  should  1m»  a  source  A  missi<.>nary  traveling  among  aboriginal 

of  considerable  income  at  no  distant  day.  tribes  in  central  India,  running  short  of  eop- 

A  unique  feature  worthy  of  mention  are  per  coins,  to  make  what  he  thought  adequate 
the  tiimarind  orchards,  now  covering  one  payment  offered  small  silver  coins  to  the  vil- 
Inmdred  and  eijj:hty  acres  of  the  tiUable  lagers  who  had  carrie<l  his  goods, 
fields.  Tht?  trees  grow  so  large  that  only  Ignorant  of  the  value  of  these  coins,  to 
about  ten  are  set  out  on  an  acre.  So  hard)'  which  tlu^y  were  unused,  they  demurred  at 
are  they  that  out  <^f  <'igliteen  hundred  set  out  the  payment  and  asked  for  copper.  He  ex- 
five  years  ago  only  fifty  died,  though,  for  i>lained  their  value,  but  they  would  not  be- 
lack  of  proi>er  fencing,  fifty  more  are  lieve,  and  finally  went  away  happy  with 
stunted  or  ruined  by  repeated  nib])ling  of  copper  coins,  familiar  to  them,  of  about  one 
branches  by  goats.  Slow  of  growth,  es-  fourth  the  value  of  the  silver  offered, 
peeially  when  young,  their  ultimate  value  Houses  and  hmds,  husbands,  wives,  chil- 
to  the  Mission  is  suggested  l>y  the  fact  that  dren,  and  kindred  an*  things  that  even  tlie 
twenty-seven  trees  in  the  Mission  compound  most  ignorant  can  value  with  intense,  if  not 
for   six    years   averaged    a   gross    income  correct  valuation.    But  the  kingdom  of  God 
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>uld  gladly  opeu  tbeir 


within  inuii,  tlieChri^<t  lifewitliull  it  meaiiH,  nnd   lunny 

tli'-y   liiivo    vi'iy     in  adequate    capacity    to  iIikut?. 

rii''irPiiiv.  Witii  niiiuy  upiMtsitioii  hns  (iinied  into  ac- 

But  iiiir  liiirvcst  litni-  is  dniwiny;  nwir.  (Hiicwwrnc  to  iIr- tniili,  iiiid  imt  for  tlie  (or- 

K-ini  tlifw  sIhiis  of  [iroinis.-;  Tin-  lU-v.  S.  mi.hililf    barriors  iin'iuioiifil   above    many 

X.iali.  slttinf,'  U-si,lc  im  old  niJiii,  prciifliinf,'  woiiUi  -,'ljully  !>.■  I«i|.tizid. 

I' I  liini  Jfsiis.     Till-  nuiri,  Juingi-riiig  for  ji[,>:^t  If,   iis    ^uniotinios    liii|i|M.'ii-    in  fi|H'n-nir 

-  ii'li  a  iiR'swiiKi',  gL'a-.pcd  Xouli'.*  liand,  and  pn-acliing,  fomc  oiH'  ini-lincs  t<i  (irfiin',  ofton 

Willi  ii'iiiv  in  liis  cvf^,  r-aid,  "Tliat  is  just  lii>  ii(-ij:lil)'>i-,  Hiiiilii  or  M..lijiiii]UL-dau,  will 

wliat  I  Iiiiv,.  >..-.-n  wantiii-  to  licar  f.,r  luany  si;iliriilly  lake  up  tlie  aryiirr»-iit  for  Chiis- 

\-iH--,"'     All  lioiir  Wii*  appointi-d  for  fuHluT  limiily.   Wtn^n  tlicso  sliLiiyl^inici-s  of  caste 

iri-inu'tii>n,  but  in  tlio    meantime  tlii'  oiil  and  pri-judiw and  fonrarc broken, a* broken 

fian'-^  friviid-i,  bi.'i'ouuugalarniwl,  prevented  they  will  be,  then  seores  and  hiiiidredi*  will 

iiiiv  fiirtliiT  lays  of  triitli  i-eaching  the  hmi-  di  Niiv  to  protit  byoiir  nietUoils  of  ediientioti. 

j;.  iin{i  lieiirt.  We  «iv  earetidly  planning  so  as  to  lio  n-ady 

Aiiexhorter,  proing  toasilvereiuith'slionse  for  that  hour.     We  sadly  need  an  additional 

J  I  talk  with  him,  as  he  had  Iwfoit'  frennently  i  missionary  for  tliis  Held.    AJ'e  need  working 


done,  fonnJ  tli4.  man  surrounded  by  his  | 
rieighUtrs,  an  open  Bible  before  him,  ex- 1 
["luiidiig  the  Scriptures  in  a  way  the  ex- 1 
liorter  himself  would  scarcely  be  able  to' 
•\".  j 

Fifteen  years  ngoChristians  in  Kolarwere  ^ 
nvjcked  and  jeered  in  the  itii-eeta.  and  any 
who  essayeil  to  preach  were  assailed  with 
-bowers  of  nnid  and  tilth,  a  thing  now  un- 
known. Fifteen  yearw  ago  a  Christian  eoulil 
-<-aree  obtain  employment  of  any  kind  in 
Koiar.  Xt)W  they  stand  an  etiiial  chance  for , 
I.ibor,  while  many  contractors  prefer  to  em- 
pl'y  them,  saying  they  do  more  and  better; 
work.  Fifteen  years  ago  few,  if  any,  zenanas 
w.-re  0["m  to  Bible  women.  Now  more  than  ! 
three  hundi^'d  homes  are  regularly  visited,  | 


capital  to  provide  suitable  materiol  so  that 
students  may  lalM>r  to  best  advantage.  Lack 
of  capital  compels  us  to  waste  time  on  email 
and  constantly  varj-ing  orders,  in  which  ma- 
chinery helps  much,  but  falls  far  short  of 
its  possibilities.  Cliairs,  wheels,  etc.,  should 
be  made  by  hundreds,  instead  of  twos 
and  threes.  We  aim  primarily  to  trnia  up 
youth  on  wisest  i>o»sible  lines ;  not  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  but  the  lines  that  make 
mental  and  moral  fiber.  But  we  deem  it 
unwise  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
Church  must  soon  become  self-sup iwirting, 
and  For  tlint  reason  self-supj>orting  ideas  and 
aims  should  be  instilled  into  the  miud  of 
her  youth  while  in  schooL 
Kolar,  India. 
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MISSIONARY  DAY  AND  THE  COLLECTIONS. 


BY  REV.  W.  F. 

THE  Fall  Conferences  will  all  soon  have 
adjourned,  and  when  the  first  greetings 
to  the  returning  pastors  and  welcomings  of 
the  new  pastors  will  have  been  made,  mat- 
ters will  settle  down  to  regular  and  orderly 
work.  In  the  subconsciousness  of  the  pastor 
from  the  day  of  his  appointment  will  be  the 
"  missioiftiry  collection,'*  which  at  some  date 
during  the  Conference  year  must  be  taken. 

To  many  the  anticipation  of  inciting  the 
people  committed  to  their  care  to  make 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  effort  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  a  needy  world  will  be  a  matter 
for  rejoicing ;  ta  others  the  anticipation  will 
not  thus  be  pleasant.  But  even  to  this  small 
minority  a  certain  sense  of  honor  and  a  de- 
sire to  stand  well  with  the  Conference  at 
large  and  with  the  presiding  elder  and  the 
bishop  make  **  missionary  day  **  an  object 
of  concern,  if  not  of  joyous  interest. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  pastor,  it  is 
unhappily  true  that  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  laity  the  matter  will  not  present  itself  as 
one  for  either  anticipation  or  concern.  With- 
out forgetting  that  largo  body  of  devout  and 
intelligent  men  and  women  who  pray  with 
the  heart  and  the  understanding,  "Thy 
kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  as  in 
heaven,  so  in  earth,"  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  there  are  many  in  some  congregations, 
and  some  in  all,  who,  were  it  not  for  the 
prodding  of  the  preacher,  would  let  the 
**  missionary  collection  *'  go  by  default. 

Thank  God  for  faithful  Methodist  pastors ; 
thank  God  for  a  connectional  svstem  that 
makes  even  the  weak-kneed  among  the  pas- 
tors press  the  claims  of  a  dying  world! 
Thank  God,  above  all,  for  a  board  of  bishops 
who,  without  exception,  bring  the  pressure 
of  the  denomination  U)  bear  upon  any  pas- 
tors who  seem  likely  to  neglect  this  duty! 

That  so  large  a  number  of  our  member- 
ship is  without  anything  like  a  clear  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  the  missionary  cause 
is  due  primarily  to  defective  training.  Many 
a  pastor  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  while  little 
interest  exists,  even  among  his  official  mem- 
bers, in  the  missionary  affairs  of  the  denom- 
ination, a  little  band  of  ladies,  without 
special  incitement  from  him,  keep  up  an  in- 
cessant stir  for  the  helping  of  their  sisters  in 
this  and  other  lands. 

Why  this  keenness  of  interest  among  the 
women ;  why  this  apathy  among  the  men  ? 
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'  Is  it  not  because  the  women  have  assumed 
I  the  conduct  of  their  societies  as  their  own 
I  work,  while  we  have  failed  to  brin^  home  to 
:  the  heart  of  the  Church  at  large  the  claims 
I  of  the  world  as  represented  by  the  Mission- 
I  arj'  Society  ? 

!  Wliat  the  pastors  need  to  develop  among 
;  the  membership  is  a  deeper  love  of  missions ; 
I  then  "missionary  day,"  instead  of  being ig- 
!  nored  or  disliked  by  the  people,  would  be 
looked  for  as  a  high  day  in  Zion. 

Some  hints  as  to  how  to  bring  about  this 
consummation,  "so  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
would  be  valuable  if  they  were  adopted. 
Every  pastor  knows  what  is  about  to  be  said  ; 
if  every  pastor  would  do  as  he  knows,  the 
"  missionary  cause  **  would  leap  into  widest 
popularity. 

Let  the  pastors  themselves  be  widely  read 
in  missionary  literature,  so  that  allusions 
and  illustrations  may  abound  in  their  preach- 
ing. No  literature  is  so  full  of  commanding 
example,  of  exquisite  pathos,  or  high  heroic 
endeavor  as  that  of  the  current  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.*'  The  people  love  to  hear  of  the 
actual  heroes  of  God  of  their  own  or  recent 
times. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  abun- 
dant. The  apostolic  labors  of  a  Xavier,  the 
wonderful  works  of  Duff  and  Wilson  and 
:  Morrison,  how  a  weaver's  lad  won  his  way 
through  Darkest  Africa  to  Westminster 
Abbey  among  England's  great  ones,  the 
story  of  a  Taylor  and  aThoburn,  aHanning- 
ton  and  a  John  Paton,  are  all  available.  If 
from  such  soul-stirring  material  a  preacher 
cannot  find  burning  illustration  and  moving 
allusion,  where  shall  ho  look  for  it  ? 

Then  let  us  adopt  the  "  Monthly  Mission- 

arv  Concert."  What  makes  the  old-fashioned 

New  England  Congregationalist  so  ardent  a 

"  missionarv  "  man  ?    Is  it  not  that  he  has 

once  a  month  taken  part  in  a  concert  in 

I  which  all  the  active   minds   in  the  prayer 

I  meeting  have  brought  together  the  fruitage 

!  of  their  research  on  the  announced  topic  ? 

There  lives  in  Pennsylvania  one  of  our 
noblest  missionary  laymen,  whom  Chaplain 
McOfabe  charact(*rized  as  an  "everlasting 
giver."  Where  did  beget  his  profound  in- 
terest in  missions  shown  by  the  gift  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  ?  He  learned  to 
love  the  cause  when,  as  a  little  lad  in  a  Con- 
gregational  church,  he    was  an  absorbed 


MissifOnary  Day  and  the  Collections. 
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listener  to  the  speeches  and  readings  and  Then  in  October  is  "Self-denial  week." 
songs  in  the  "Missionary  Concert.*  Years  Write  to  the  Mission  Rooms  for  Self-denial 
afterward  he  was  converted  at  a  Methodist  envelopes.  Place  them  on  Sunday  morning, 
altar.  To-day  he  gives  more  money  every  Talk  to  the  people  of  the  value  of  personal 
year(with  possibly  one  exception)to  the  Meth- '  sacrifice  for  at  least  one  week.  Let  the 
odist  missionary  cause  than  any  man  living.  !  young  men  give  up  their  cigars ;  let  the 
But,  above  all,  let  the  pastors  encourage  women  walk  and  save  their  car  fares.  Let 
and  urge  the  spread  of  our  missionary  lit-  all  banish  coffee  and  tea  and  condiments, 
erature.  Gospel  in  All  Lands,  at  a  dollar  a  and  do  it  all  from  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  help 
year,  is  a  wonderful  educator  of  heart  and  ;  him  regain  his  kingdom, 
mind,  and  the  IVor/fZ- TFTJe  Afixsio/^s,  at  fif-  Let  the  midweek  service  bear  on  the  sub- 
teen  cents  in  clubs  of  ten,  cannot  be  over-  ject  of  "Inasmuch.!*  Sow  much  seed  for 
praised  nor  overestimated.  The  monthly  \  the  winter  meetings  in  the  loving  devotion 
program  of  the  "  Missionary  Concert "  could  ;  of  this  "  do  without''  week. 


well  be  abbreviated  and  reproduced  in  the 
Sabbath  school  on  its  monthly  missionary 
Sundays. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  missionary  collec- 
tion.    Do  not  trust  the  years  outcome  to 


Interest  the  League  in  a  special  "  League 
contribution,"  through  mite  box  collections 
or  in  any  way,  the  amount  not  to  be  named 
until  the  great  missionary  day  comes.  With 
all  these  tributary  streams  the  rise  of  the 


a  single  day.  It  may  rain ;  there  may  be  waters  on  missionary  day  need  not  be  anx- 
some  very  special  attraction  in  a  neighbor-  iously  or  fearfully  awaited.  Rise  they  must, 
ing  church ;  there  may  be  some  who,  count-  Let  the  great  day  be  carefully  planned  for. 
ing  themselves."  prudent,"  foresee  the  mis- 1  No  auctioneering,  no  unseemly  pressing,  no 
sionary  storm  and  hide  themselves.  They  !  pitting  John  Smith  against  Harry  Jones ;  all 
know  when  once  the  storm  has  passed  they  that  works  worse  than  reaction.  It  cannot 
are  safe  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Besides,  be  repeated,  and  one  year's  gains  will  be 
there  are  thousands  of  wage-earners  who  more  than  offset  by  the  losses  of  several  fol- 
cannot  at  anyone  time  pay  any  considerable  lowing  years.  Bright,  Intelligent,  earnest 
amount,  and  who  are  reluctant  to  put  their  presentation  of  the  victories  of  the  sacra- 


names  to  a  subscription  for  any  figure  larger 
than  they  can  pay  any  week  of  the  year.  To 
business  men,  to  men  of  certain  yearly  sal- 


mental  host  and  of  the  value  to  Jesus  Christ 
of  present  reinforcement ;  then  the  collection 
by  subscription.    Follow  with  the  baskets 


aries,  it  may  make  little  difference  how  the  '■  for  those  who  will  not  sign  much,  but  will 
"  collection  "  is  taken.    To  the  mass  of  our  give  a  little. 


weekly  wage-earners  it  matters  very  much. 
Sometimes  in  the  tenth  month  of  a  year  a 


Let  the  Missionary  Committee,  immedi- 
ately after  Sunday,  prepare  a  duplicate  list 


strike  takes  place,  some  special  drought  or ;  of  all  names  of  church  members  not  appear- 
frost  afflicts ;  the  possibilities  of  the  year  are  '  ing  in  the  missionary'  subscription  list.  Di- 
lost  because  everything  was  left  to  one  day, '  vide  the  names  among  the  committee  for  an 


and  disaster  came  before  *hat  day. 

Much  the  better  plan  is  to  make  various 
small  occasions  besides  the  great  one.  Let 
the  Sunday  school  begin  the  first  week. 
Why  cannot  all  the  moneys  the  children 
contribute  go  to  the  missionary  cause  ?  If 
necessary,  let  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  be 
taken  from  the  collection,  but  let  all  the 
school  feel  all  the  time  we  are  helping  to 
save  this  world. 

Take  advantage  of  Easter  evening.  The 
morning  has  been  one  of  joyous  worship. 
"Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  again."  Flowers 
abound ;  music  and  gladness  have  filled  the 
air.    Why  not  give  the  evening  to  a  "chil- 


immediate  canvass.  Let  the  pastor  follow 
up  this  canvass,  just  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee is  doing  its  work. 

Add  all  the  sums  together,  and  if  the 
church  has  not  completely  passed  its  "  ap- 
portionment "  it  will  do  so  at  an  early  date. 

Lest  some  impatient  reader  should  say  all 
this  advice  is  impracticable  and  doctrinaire 
the  writer  would  add  in  conclusion  that  he 
operated  a  large  workingman's  church  in 
the  heart  of  a  manufacturing  city,  and  by 
the  use  of  these  and  similar  methods  pre- . 
vailed  upon  the  people  to  give  nearly  as 
much  for  the  "  benevolences  "  as  they  spent 
upon  the  running  of  their  own  church,  which, 


dren's  missionary  program,"  with  a  special '  meanwhile,  was  Increased  in  all  the  elements 


offering  to  take  Christ  to  the  children  of  the 
whole  earth? 


of  stability  and  local  usefulness. 
Delaware,  O. 


OPENISC;  NEW   WORK  IN  SOUTHEAST  AFRICA. 


REV.  MORBIS  \V.  EHNES.  A.B.,  mid  his  | 
wifo sailed  iiu<]eru|ip»iutuiL-ut  by  Dietiop  : 
HartzfU  lt\>m  New  Yurh.  Satmilay,  Hciiu-in- 
iH'r  3,  lu  iauugurate  u  ui-w  initjaiutiiuy  work 
in  Old  Unituli  nmi  Si-ve  Umlali  iu  Eiuit-vrn 
RluxJi-siii,  Southi'uat  Ardt-'u.  Otlier  iuis»ion- 
aries  will  aooa  follow  tlic^m.  | 

Brotlior  Eliiii'9  is  u  fntiiiuato  of  tbf  Oltio 
Wpsleyan  University,  as  is  also  Uia  wife. 
They  go  titit  Itioroiighly  wuU  oiiuipped  us  to  \ 
ediicadou.  lxMlilyvig«r,eonfieMiili«ii  to  llioir 
ycork,  ami  intiWtloii  to  Bucceed,  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Cbuivh  follow  tlietn, 

Tlielr  Alma  Matei;  the  Ohio  Wcsloyao 
University,  uuder  k-udci'siilp  of  Pn;&:dent 
Ba&liford  aud  Dr.  Oldham,  assiinieft  thtir 
support  (or  thrt-e  years.    ]j«'t  the  ("iiuivh  re- . 


$10,I)0<),  given  to  lis  on  whirh  to  Ixiaugiirnie 
ediieatiouul  nud  ehun.'h  wark  aiuoog  tlM- 
white  peopli:. 

Eight  nijlufe  lo  the  weal  1ft  Old  t.'rotaJi.  W 
which  the  railroad  was  not  tukru  brcnniw*  nf 
uu  Inttt'vt^ning  mountain  |is»8 e%bt  liuudn^l 
feet  high.  Thi»  old  town  sfti>,  with  »ll  iu 
buildtut's.  was  bought  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Comjiuny,  and  uil  ttiu  [MipuUition  iind 
buHlness  traiiafemU  to  thi-  niiw  Siii©.  H<»tv 
buildings  and  lands  worth  ut  lc«Bt  f25,00u 
have  bi'fu  dnnatcd  t*i  Bishop  Bnrtzi-ll  for 
the  establish  men t  <it  a  great  uiiesiou  sbilion 
among  the  natives,  in  which  indufitrial. 
inedieal,  odiiouHoniil.  and  evangelieal  liiio.'i 
of  worlt  will  iu  diif  linn-  lie  Innii^urnLrtl. 
TiK-ri'  is  a  K<x,d  ,-huri.'h  building :  one  biuld- 


Joice  that  such  noble  young  people  are  con- 
secrating their  Ih'es  to  Afrlea,  aud  that  this 
great  iuBtitiitioD  of  leariiiugisdi't^Tniiued  to 
follow  th^m  not  oidy  with  prayers  and  sym- 
patliy,  but  to  insure  their  support. 

There  are  two  Umtalis  in  Eastern  Rhode- 
sia, Southeast  Afripa.  New  "Umtall  Is  at  the 
terminus  of  tbe  new  railroad  running  from 
Beim,  on  iLe  Indian  Ocean,  through  Portu- 
guese Eaat  Africa,  two  hundred  and  tweuty- 
ftve  miles.  At  this  point  fifteen  months  ago 
there  was  not  a  house.  Now  tliere  is  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  thousand  two  hundred 
white  people,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large 
nnd  flourishing  town.  The  rnilrond  is  to  hp 
extended  on  one  hnndred  and  fifty  miles  to 
Sidlsbury,  anil  New  Umtuli  will  lie  the  center 
for  the  raiiroai!  shops  for  the  whole  line. 
Hen-  we  have  half  a  square  of  ground  wortli 


ing  that  was  formerly  occnpied  by  the 
superintendent  will  malte  a  home  for  xhif 
missionaries;  other  buildings  will  do  for 
sefaool  and  indiistrial  purpose.-*.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  watered  by  two  monn- 
tain  streams.  Garden  and  other  ag^iculta^^ 
products  can  bo  raisi'd. 

Both  Old  and  New  Umtali  are  on  the 
mountain  plateau  fonr  tliousand  fet-t  aboTB 
the  sea,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  what  is  to  be  a 
prosperous  section  of  Africn.  One  of  the 
great  gold  belts  of  South  Africa  poaacs 
through  this  section.  There  is  i-erlaln  to  bo 
a  large  white  population,  and  as  has  oc- 
curred in  Natal  nnd  Cape  Colony,  in  extntnr 
South  Africa,  the  native  population  U  cer- 
tain to  increase  rupldly  when  th«*  beoeflte  of 
!  good  government  and  wise  adminlstnUloD 
!  are  fully  realized,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  In  a 
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few  years.    The  home  of  the  great  chief  of 
the  Umtali  tribe  is  near  by. 

A  school  will  be  opened  at  once  in  New 
Umtali  for  the  whites,  and  one  in  Old  Umtali 
for  the  natives.  Other  missionaries  will 
soon  follow  Brother  Ehnes  and  his  wife. 
Bishop  Hartzell  will  arrive  in  that  section 
of  the  continent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  dry  season,  early  in  the  spring,  and 
spend  three  or  four  montl^s  in  giving  direct 
superintendence  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
new,  and,  .¥diat  is  certain  to  be,  great  mis- 
sionary movement.       < 

The  bishop  needs  at  least  $25,000  to  im- 
prove the  valuable  concessions  in  lands  and 
buildings  at  Old  and  New  Umtali  and  put 
them  in  shape  for  workers  and  their  work. 
One  friend  has  given  him  $5,000  on  this 
fund.  Another  one  $1,000,  and  a  good  many 
smaller  amounts.  He  will  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  correspond  with  any  who  would  like 
to  have  a  part  in  this  new  and  great  opening 
for  the  redemption  of  Africa. 

Outside  of  old  Egypt  no  section  of  Africa 
is  so  rich  in  evidences  of  ancient  peoples 
and  civilization  as  this  great  plateau  on 
which  the  Umtalis  are  located  and  which 
extends  northward  to  the  great  lakes,  with 
an  average  altitude  of  from  four  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  Inyanga  country,  forty  miles  above 
Umtali,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  has  one  of  his 
great  experimental  farms  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
in  every  sort  of  experiment  as  to  agricul- 
tural products  and  live  stock. 

A  recent  traveler  describes  an  interesting 
journey  through  this  country  in  the  British 
Central  Africa  Gazette,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : 

Approaching  Inyanga  from  any  direction  one  is 
struck  with  the  marvelously  regalar  lines,  or  con- 
tours of  elevation  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance running  in  long,  continuous  parallels  horizon- 
tally to  the  mountain  slopes  until  they  are  lost  to 
sight  on  the  observer's  horizon.  Here  and  there 
along  the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  intersecting 
the  aforesaid  parallels,  are  to  be  seen  numerous  sil- 
very-looking streaks  (when  lit  up  by  the  rising  or 
setting  sun)  descending  from  the  mountain  tops. 

On  a  closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  the 
long  parallels  are  simply  retaining  walls,  and  that 
the  silvery-looking  streaks  are  waterfalls.  The  whole 
of  the  mountain  slopes  have  been  most  beautifully 
and  systematically  terraced  by  the  hand  gf  man,  and 
2 


a  most  perfect  system  of  irrigation  has  at  the  same 
time  been  carried  out  and  completed.  Even  the 
numerous  valleys  which  are  inclosed  in  this  moun- 
I  tainous  region  have  been  laid  out  in  ridge  and  fur- 
row ;  the  ridges  are  about  two  yards  wide  by  about 
three  feet  deep.  Standing  some  distance  up  the  face 
of  any  of  these  mountain  slopes  and  looking  down- 
ward into  any  of  these  valleys,  one  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  remarkable  symmetry  with  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country  is  laid  out. 

I  used  to  be  impressed  with  the  beautiful  regu- 
larity of  the  Scottish  fields  as  compared  with  the  at- 
tempts at  agriculture  in  other  lands,  and  I  hold  the 
opinion  that  in  no  place  in  the  world  is  farming  car- 
ried on  with  such  industrious  or  persevering  regular- 
ity as  in  Scotland,  and  that  other  countries  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  from  Scotland.  Tet  here  in  East 
Central  East  Africa  there  is  a  record  left  behind  by 
a  race  forgotten  whom  the  Scotch  would  not  be  dis- 
graced in  copying  with  respect  to  irrigation.  Of 
course,  with  such  splendid  facilities  as  those  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  this  portion  of  the  earth, 
it  was  only  natural  that  when  it  first  met  the  eyes  of 
that  wandering  tribe,  who  have  left  so  gmud  a  mon- 
ument of  their  intelligence  and  industry  behind 
them,  they  decided  to  make  it  their  home. 

That  they  must  have  been  a  mighty  host  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  every  foot  of  soil  was  made 
available  for  cultivation,  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
labors  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  frequently  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  parallel  walls  of  stone  can  be  counted 
on  the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  these  walls  can  be 
followed,  conforming  to  every  contour  of  the  ground, 
for  thirty  or  forty  miles  along  one  system  alone.  After 
the  walls  were  built  the  ground  had  to  be  excavated 
and  leveled.  The  water  courses  were  then  cut,  and 
the  water,  which  had  been  flowing  from  hundreds 
of  springs  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  flnding 
its  nearest  path  downward,  was  let  into  these  chan- 
nels and  thence  regulated  over  the  entire  face  of  the 
country. 

There  are  numerous  traces  left  of  old  forts, 
strongholds,  and  lookout  posts,  all  very  strongly 
built  in  stone.  The  method  of  ingress  or  egress  was 
through  a  small  hole  left  in  the  foot  of  the  walL  The 
people  may  have  taken  these  precautions  as  a  means 
of  protection  from  wild  animals.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  is  more  highly  probable  they  were  beset  by 
a  hostile  surrounding.  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  so  industrious  a  race  could  have  been  other 
than  a  peace-loving  people.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
nothing  of  their  story  is  known.  The  few  natives 
who  now  live  in  very  scattered  and  small  groups 
over  the  country  know  nothing  and  have  no  tradi- 
tion of  the  past.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men 
in  the  surrounding  kraals  have  the  aquiline  type  of 
nose,  and  I  have  thought  that  this  may  possibly  sug- 
gest that  the  people  were  of  either  Arab  or  Bedouin 
descent. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  CHINATOWN,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY  REV.  FREDERIC  J.  MASTERS,  D.D. 


IN  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, crammed  into  eight  blocks  of  build- 
ings, is  to  be  found  a  community  of  eighteen 
thousand  Chinese,  who  eat,  dress,  live,  and 
have  their  being  just  as  if  they  lived  in 
China.  It  is,  indeed,  a  section  of  China  set 
down  in  Christian  America.  Of  this  Chinese 
population  about  three  thousand  are  women 
and  girls,  and  about  two  thousand  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  most  of  them 
bom  in  the  United  States.  About  a  hun- 
dred are  bound-footed  women,  the  first  wives 
of  well-to-do  Chinese  merchants.  About 
seven  or  eight  hundred  are  also  married 
according  to  Chinese  custom,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  "  secondary "  wives  of  mer- 
chants whoso  first  wives  are  living  in  China. 
About  five  hundred  women  are  married  ac- 
cording to  American  law  and  custom,  whose 
homes  present  the  only  sample  of  clean, 
decent  family  life  to  be  found  in  this  wretched 
place.  The  rest  of  this  female  population  are 
slaves — and  worse. 

While  Methodism  is  sending  hundreds  of 
Christian  women  to  labor  in  the  zenanas, 
hospitals,  and  schools  across  the  seas  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  neglect  the 
heathenism  that  is  intrenched  in  our  midst, 
and  if  neglected  may  become  a  menace  to 
our  very  civilization.  Think  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  slave  women  and  girls  in  this 
land  of  freedom,  the  majority  doomed  to  a 
loathsome  bondage !  Think  of  two  thousand 
little  children,  nine  out  of  ten  born  on  our 
own  soil,  growing  up  in  heathenism  and  un- 
reached by  ordinary  evangelistic  agencies! 
Think  of  polygamy,  foot-binding,  and  opium 
smoking!  The  work  among  these  woiiien 
was  started  by  Dr.  Otis  Gibson  in  1871,  who 
organized  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  its  aim  being  to  rescue 
women  from  slavery  and  to  employ  Christian 
women  to  visit  the  homes  in  Chinatown. 
With  the  increase  of  a  Chinese  child  popula- 
tion the  society  widened  its  scope.  It  be- 
came no  longer  a  work  only  for  foreigners, 
but  for  native  born.  In  1893  this  work  was 
tiikon  under  the  wing  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  is  now  managed  by 
a  committee  of  ladies  known  as  the  "  Oriental 
Bureau.'* 

There  are  three  departments:  1.  Rescue 
work.  2.  House-to-house  visitatipn.  3. 
School  work. 


Rescue  Work. 

On  the  back  streets  of  Chinatown  are  in- 
famous dens  where  hundreds  of  painted 
bedizened  creatures  are  herded  behind  jrour 
clad  doors  and  barred  windows,  held  in  a 
bondage  worse  than  death.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  cannot  speak  the  English 
language.  Incarnate  demons  in  the  form  of 
white  men  for  $200  a  month  "  protect  '*  theso 
human  chattels,  prevent  their  running  away, 
and  head  oflf  any  curious  American  who  seeks 
to  communicate  with  them. 

These  women  and  girls  have  been  pur- 
chased or  stolen  in  China,  and  under  the 
persuasion  that  they  are  coming  to  many 
rich  men  are  imported  to  this  country.  They 
claim  to  be  native  daughters  of  California, 
and  white  women  have  been  found  ready  for 
$10  to  swear  in  court  that  they  were  present 
when  the  child  came  into  the  world.  The 
girls  are  coached  up  in  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  show  an  amazing  familiarity  with  Cali- 
fornia life  and  customs  and  topography. 
The  judge  is  bound  to  decide  according  to 
the  evidence.  The  girl  is  landed,  and  in  a 
few  months  finds  herself  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame.  Her  owner  has  paid  perhaps  $2,003 
for  her,  and  she  must  earn  money  for  her 
master  by  her  shame. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Lake,  the  matron  of  our  Rescue 
Home  on  Washington  Street,  has  twenty- 
five  of  these  rescued  girls  and  women  under 
her  charge  at  the  present  time,  who  have 
either  fied  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  us  for 
shelter  or  been  taken  by  force  from  dens  of 
vice  and  cruel  treatment. 

Not  all  of  these  girls  have  been  saved 
from  an  immoral  life ;  some  of  the  younger 
ones  have  been  rescued  from  domestic  bond- 
age where  they  have  beenkept  as  nurse  girls 
and  often  treated  with  incredible  cruelty. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking  to  save 
these  poor  creatures  from  their  ownei*s* 
hands.  The  majority,  ignorant  of  our  laws 
and  institutions,  believe  that  Chinese  cus- 
toms prevail  even  in  America,  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  escape,  that  a  worse  fate  awaits 
them  outside,  and  that  the  foreign  devils 
will  torture  them  in  black  prisons  if  theytry 
to  escape.  Hence  many  will  recoil  like  a  fiy 
in  a  spider's  web  from  those  who  attempt, 
often  at  great  personal  risk,  to  save  them. 

The  American  policeman  who  patrols  the 
street   is   pointed   out   as   a  **  blue-coated 
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<levi] "  waiting  to  gobble  them  up,  A  few 
nil  principle!  1  Aiuericao  lawyers  iik  the  puy  ot 
brottiel  lcecp?r&  are  ready  to  use  all  the  proc- 
esses of  law,  the  Bocrod  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  uU  the  tricks  ot  legal  cunning  to 
get  these  girls  out  of  our  hands  and  restore 
tbcra  to  their  owners.  Our  society  must 
ofti^Ti  f  mi'loy  liiwj-fi-fl  til  llKlit  thi'si'  tlfiifts  in 


the  courts,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  under 
age,  to  obtain  lottora  of  guardianship  which 
give  us  a  legal  hold  upon  their  persons. 

These  girlsi.haviiigpassed  into  ourcu.'s  tody, 
are  sent  to  echool.  where  they  learn  to  rend 
and  write,  and  in  a  year  or  two  are  able  in 
many  instances  to  find  employment  In  Ohrls- 
tton  families  and  earn  their  own  li\-ing.  Our 
ladies  stand  in  Ux.'O parenten  to  about  thirty 
of  these  glrb. 


Over  four  hundred  of  these  vromen  and 
girls  have  lieen  rescued  duriugr  the  lust 
twenty-five  years  by  our  Ifission,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  have  been  baptized 
and  admitted  to  the  Methodifit  Episcopal 
Church.  The  greater  number  have  returned 
to  China,  the  reniaiiiderare  married  bo  Chris- 
tian mcii,  ami  hit?  the  mothers  of  Christian 

fiimilioa     and     happy    Christian 

bonier,  where,  insteud  of  JdoLu- 
iroux  shrines,  are  found  ultnrs  to 
itic  true  and  living  God. 

Hor»E-To-BocsE  Visit ATios 
is  another  important  brani-'h  of 
our  worlc,  wliieb  is  being  fmlth- 
fully  carried  on  in  San  Franciaco 
by  our  deaooncss,  IUbs  Uar- 
piritu  Lake,  and  her  iiblo  In- 
ii'fpreter,  Oy  Yoke.  OeoaaioDally 
liidie^  from  our  churcbtia  4ic«K>in- 
pany  them.  The  San  Franolsoa 
Call  speAka  of  our  ladies  as  the 
bravest  women  in  the  tTniti^d 
States.  None  but  brat-e  women 
would  venture  down  those  alleys 
MiA  stums,  where  hard-looldng 
r<;>roigneiB  di-uuk  with  Ohinntown 
vibisky  ciirae,  and  hjgfabiud4>rs 
look  ugly.  It  Is  anything  but 
pleasant  (or  refined  genttewonien 
to  enter  house's  where  girU  with 
•'balked  faces,  rouged  cheeks, 
puudy  finery,  and  bejeweled  bend- 
i.'enr  sing  eoarae  ballads  and 
twang  pi'ypiiltg,  while  Chinamen 
play  mora  and  drink  gamshu. 

Day  aft»?r  day  Miss  Lake  and 
hfr  Chinese  interpreter  ore  eu'en 
tlimbing  rickety  stairs  leading 
iulo  sunless  homes,  with  oarrow, 
windowless  rooms,  where  pale- 
fiLced  worn  on  toil  and  d  radge 
from  early  mom  till  midnight  with 
liiiliies  strapped  to  their  backs. 
These  Idiiies  cany  flowers  Into 
malodorous  abodes,  and  God's 
peace  to  aching,  desolato  benrta.  They 
nurse  the  sick  nnd  comfort  the  dying.  They 
go  down  into  underground  "chambers  of 
silence,"  where  tbey  have  found  sick  girls 
left  to  die  between  coffined  corpsea  and 
Iroies  of  dead  men's  bones.  Tbey  carry 
sick  nnd  incurable  little  Chinese  girls,  for 
whom  nobody  cares,  to  the  Mission  Hotne  or 
the  hospital,  where  they  can  at  least  have 
a  sympathetio  hand  to  soothe  them  In  the 
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dyinK  hour.  They  conduct  every  week 
three  Sabbath  achootB  in  close,  squalid 
tenements,  where  human  beings  live  piu-'ked 
liko  sardines.  They  have  held  during  the 
year  twelve  hundred  Bible  readings  in 
Chinese  homes,  and  a  woman's  Friday 
afternoon  prayer  meeting  nt  the  Mission. 
which  la  growing  in  interest  and  atteudanfe, 

Educatios*!.  Work. 
Until  six  years  ago  our  Chureh 
mado  no  attempt  to  reach  the 
ehlldren  of  Chinatown.  It  wa$ 
8Up[>os«i  they  would  attend  the 
publio  school,  the  doors  of  which 
Dr.  Otia  Gibson,  by  legal  process, 
hod  to  force  open  to  Chinese 
chiidrnn.  It  was  found  that  no 
provision  was  mado  lor  amati 
children  in  the  one  and  only 
dilapidated  structure  the  Board 
of  Education  had  provided  for 
Chinese.  Moreover,  there  was  «■> 
religious  Instruction  in  the  p'ubiic 
school,  and  Chinese  children  in 
San  Francisco  grew  up  more  ig- 
norant of  Gud  and  the  duties  of 
everyday  life  than  it  they  lived 
far  off  in  the  woods  of  Ewang  Si. 
Their  moral  condition  was  ap- 
palling. They  were  let  loose  upon 
the  streets,  to  gamble  at  street 
comers,  or  to  play  highbinder  by 
chasing  eat-li  other  with  toy  pis- 
tola  and  wooden  knives  up  and 
down  the  back  slums  of  China- 
Twenty  years  ago.  while  travel- 
ing in  South  China,  the  writer  was 
annoyed  by  a  gang  of  urchins 
perched  on  a  temple  roof,  wbi' 
proceeded  to  pelt  lilmwith  mortar 
accompanied  by  a  ton'ent  of  tin' 
vllcat  curses  In  the  English  Ian- 
giiagfi.  In  village  after  \illagi-' 
he  was  greeted  with  the  same  pri). 
fanity  uttered  in  faultless  idiom. 
It  was  so  startling  that  lio  made  inijuiry  and 
found  that  many  of  these  children  had  been 
bom  in  the  Uniti-d  States,  had  lived  for 
seven  or  eight  years  within  sound  of  church 
bells,  and  Uie  only  English  they  could  speak 
was  the  "  cuss  "  vocflbularj'  of  Tar  Flat  and 
the  Barltary  section  of  San  Friindsco.  Boys, 
and  girls  too,  who  had  never  seen  America, 
J  also  fast  acquiring  the  art  of  cursing 
each  other  In  English, 


Three  years  ago  the  school  censua-takers 
found  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  children  of 
school  age  in  San  Fi'ancisco,  and  there  are 
at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  native 
sons  and  daughters  la  San  Francisco  in 
whose  vi'ins  Chinese  blood  flows.  The  Su- 
preme Coui't  of  the  Uuited  States  has  re- 
cently dfL'ided  thut  persoias  born  of  Chinese 


parents  in  this  country  are  Just  as  mnch 
cllizeiia  of  the  UiiiU-d  Slates  as  are  the  off- 
spring of  European  parents  settled  here. 
The  Panfic  CkrUtian  Advocate,  in  an  edi- 
torial note  commenting  upon  th©  law,  saya 
very  truly :  "  This  decision  isono  that  empha- 
sizea  the  need  of  mission  work  among  tho 
Chinese  In  our  cities.  A  heathen  citizenship 
ia  a  peril  to  our  Instltutioua." 
Not  lead  than  five  thonaaud  Chinese  voters. 
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in  spite  of  our  laws  forbidding  Cliinese  nat- 
uralization, will  have  an  indisputable  right 
to  the  ballot  in  twenty-flve  yeai-s'  time,  and 


and  calling  everybody  to  vote  for  le-pub- 
kin  party.  It  is  ver}'  interesting  to  note 
these   indications   of    patriotism    in    these 


two  or  three  hundred  are  already-  on  the  ;  Mongolian  children  bom  on  our  shores. 
great  register.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor-  They  are  as  proud  of  America  as  any  white 
tance  that  the  Churches  of  this  country  exert  j  children. 

themselves  to  the  utmost  in  establishing '  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  Chinatown 
Christian  schools  where  these  future  voters  is  Deaconess  Lake's  Sunday  sciiool.  To  see 
shall  l>e  not  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  from  forty  to  fifty  Chinese  cliildren  all 
but  also  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  with  vari-col- 
Christia^  religion.  ored  silken  gowns,  braided  "pigtails,"  em- 

Mrs.  Ida  Hull  is  the  teacher ^pf  our  day  broidered  shoes,  and  red-buttoned  skull- 
school,  where  forty-five  Chinese  children  are  '  caps,  or  fiowered  headdress  spangled  with 
taught  the  branches  of  a  common  school  imitation  pearls,  is  a  startling  sight.  The 
education  and  receive  religious  instruction !  American  eagle  may  screech  with  horror, 
in  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  Chan  Hon  Fan.  It  but  recognize  them  he  must  as  part  of  the 
Is  no  uncommon  sight  to  witness  a  score  of  body  politic. 

these  children  holding  a  mock  service  at  the  Five  missionary  societies  have  mission 
street  comers,  singing  hymns  and  shouting  day  schools  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the 
"Amen!"  in  true  Metho<list  style;  or  an-  larger  Chinese  settlements,  where  every 
other  day,  clad  in  extemporized  uniforms, !  effort  is  made  to  bring  these  Mongolian 
with  Aiiierican  fiags  and  toy  guns  and  children  under  Christian  infiuences,  to  make 
swords,  marching  against  some  imaginary  \  these  future  voters  worthy  of  their  birth- 
force  of  Spaniards ;  or,  at  the  time  of  the  |  right  to  American  citizenship  and  worthy 
last  election,  parading  the  street,  beating  '  of  the  great  nation  that  spreads  its  fostering 
tin  cans  and  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  i  wings  around  them. 


THE  TYPICAL  KOREAN. 

THE  typical  Korean  is  a  farmer.    Back  of  he  raises  some  of  his  own  food,  and  most 
the  yang-ban,  the  scholar,  the  yamun   of  his  paraphernalia  is  made  for    him  by 
runner,  the  "  pauper,"  and  the  "liar,"  who  farmers. 

have  been  so  prominently  before  the  for-  The  only  classes  who  are  distinctively  not 
eigner's  eyes  since  the  opening  of  Korea,  farmers  are  the  officials,  the  yamun  runners, 
stand  the  great  mass  of  the  people  whose  and  the  merchants,  and  small  bodies  like  the 
sole  occupation  is  farming,  and  whose  Intel-  junkmen,  miuei-s,  innkeepers,  and  men  who 
lectual  make-up  has  been  shaped  largely  by  live  by  their  wits,  that  is,  gamblers  and  for- 
the  experiences  attendant  upon  the  tilling  tune  tellers.  But  these  do  not  number  more 
of  the  soil.  Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  Korean  than  one  tenth  of  the  population,  and  even 
nation  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  they  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
no  distinct  manufacturing  class  as  such,  farmer;  for  the  merchant  who  travels  the 
which  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  farmer,  i*ounds  of  the  markets  is  often  an  ex-farmer 
forming  a  separate  caste.  The  cotton,  silk,  and  purveys  almost  altogether  for  farmers. 
linen,  and  grass  cloth  used  by  the  nation  are  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  inn- 
produced  by  the  wives  of  the  farmers,  who  keepers,  inns  being  a  v(^ry  modem  institu- 
raise  or  gather  the  raw  materials.  The  san-  tion  in  the  land.  The  Korean  official  goes 
dais,  mats,  willow  and  wooden  ware  are  into  the  provinces  to  govern  farmers,  and  the 
largely  produced  by  the  farmer  in  the  leisure  leading  questions  of  internal  statecraft  from 
moments  left  him  from  his  work  in  the  fields,  time  immemorial  have  been  those  of  an  Sigri* 
The  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  geoman-   cultunil  folk. 

cer,  and  the  stone  mason  of  the  average  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Korea  has  distino- 
hamlet  is  always  one  of  the  farmers  who  tively  an  agricultural  people.  The  govem- 
adds  to  his  stock  in  hand  skill  along  these  ment  exists  on  the  revenue  raised  from  a^- 
lines.  The  school  master  is  generally  the  son  culture,  and  the  people  live  on  the  returns 
of  a  farmer  of  the  better  class.  The  fisher-  from  the  soil.  Any  estimate  of  the  Korean 
man  generally  has  a  small  holding  where  people  which  approaches  them    from  any 
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other  than  this  standpoint  is  necessarily  im- 
perfect and  marred  by  blemishes. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  Korean 
farmer  to  impress  a  foreigner  is  his  dili- 
gence. With  no  labor-saving  appliances  to 
assist  him  he  depends  solely  on  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  patient  partner,  the 
bull.  The  present  time  (middle  of  June)  is 
the  season  for  transplanting  rice.  For  this 
purpose  he  leaves  his  house  by  break  of  day 
and  will  work  hard  until  twilight  drives  him 
hence,  spending  the  entire  day  barefooted 
and  barelegged  in  water  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
back-aching  process  of  placing  the  little  tufts 
of  grain  into  the  muddy  swamps.  During 
the  day  he  will  be  joined  in  this  work  by  wife 
and  daughters-in-law,  who  are  as  clever  at 
transplanting  grains  and  weeding  the 
swamps  as  the  men  themselves.  The  chief 
crops  on  which  they  spend  their  time  are 
rice,  barley,  wlieat,  beans,  and  the  common 
vegetables,  and  in  the  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting of  these  crops  most  of  the  year  is 
occupied.  During  the  winter  months  he  be- 
comes a  manufacturer,  and  produces  mats, 
sandals,  screens,  thatch,  or  gathers  wood 
and  brush  on  the  hillside,  which  he  sends, 
after  reserving  sufficient  for  his  own  use,  in 
great  loads  to  the  nearest  town.  Two  months 
of  the  year  are  known  as  the  "  idling  time  " 
—the  first  and  the  seventh  moons.  It  is  dur- 
ing these  months  he  takes  things  easy  and 
may  then  be  foimd  in  his  home  ready  to 
listen  to  any  passer-by  who  drops  in. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  farmer  is  his 
simplicity.  We  have  given  some  attention 
to  the  question  of  illiteracy,  but  must  confess 
our  inability  to  formulate  at  this  time  an  ac- 
curate statement  in  the  matter.  We  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  excluding  the 
women  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  farming 
class  are  unable  to  read  either  Chinese  or 
the  vernacular.  If  the  women  are  included 
in  the  survey  then  possibly  eighty-five  per 
cent  are  illiterate.  This,  however,  varies 
with  the  locality.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  probably  lowest  in  Ky5ng-ki  and 
Chung-chC5ng  and  highest  in  the  northern 
provinces  where  the  struggle  to  hold  the 
wolf  outside  the  door  has  left  little  time  for 
study.  Christianity,  however,  which  is 
spreading  rapidly,  is  dealing  most  success- 
fully with  the  question  of  illiteracy,  and 
many,  especially  among  the  women,  have 
learned  to  read  after  becoming  Christians. 
This  ignorance  of  the  farmer  has  shut  up  to 
him  the  sources  from  which  he  might  derive 


a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Another  thing 
which  has  added  to  his  simplicity  has  been 
his  dislike  to  going  far  from  home.  A  vast 
amount  of  travel  is  done  in  Korea,  but  it  is 
done  by  other  classes  than  the  farmer.  The 
best  traveled  class  in  Korea  are  the  literati. 
Their  studies  give  them  an  interest  in  things 
of  the  world,  and  this  was  stimulated  in  ante- 
bellum days  by  the  civil  service  examination, 
which  compelled  the  attendance  of  candi- 
dates at  the  prefectural  cities,  the  provincial 
capitals,  and  the  metropolis.  But  the  farmer 
himself  is  averse  to  going  far  from  home. 
One  of  the  best  farming  regions  in  the  em- 
pire is  the  island  of  Kang-wha,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand.  Access  to  both 
Chemulpo  and  Seoul  is  very  easy,  and  yet  in- 
quiry revealed  the  fact  that  surprisingly  few 
of  the  farming  people  had  visited  either 
place.  The  Koreans  tell  a  fable  of  how  a 
fish  from  the  sea  fell  into  a  well  where 
lived  a  frog.  Said  the  frog  to  the  fish, 
"  Where  did  you  c6me  from  ?  *'  "From  the 
great  ocean,"  was  the  answer.  "  How  big  is 
it,"  asked  the  frog— **  is  it  as  big  as  this 
well  ?  "  and  he  hopped  across  it!  This  fable 
was  invented  to  describe  the  simplicity  of 
the  Korean  farmer.  Korea  is  the  great  land, 
"  a  thousand  miles  long."  The  Korean  peo- 
ple the  salt  of  the  earth  "  three  thousand 
years  old,"  and  custom,  custom,  custom,  the 
end  of  the  law  to  him. 

The  Korean  farmer  is  patient.  He  endures 
conditions  which  would  drive  other  peoples 
to  desperation.  But  he  holds  on  waiting  for 
the  better  day.  The  present  is  a  time  of 
much  distress  throughout  the  land.  We 
have  several  farmers  among  our  acquaint- 
ance who  are  living  on  one  square  meal 
once  in  two  days,  satisfying  hunger  the  rest 
of  the  time  with  stewed  greens  which  are 
picked  wild  on  the  mountain  side.  Yet  they 
are  doing  this  patiently  waiting  for  the  rice  re- 
turns of  the  coming  autumn,  which  promise 
a  good  crop.  They  carry  this  patience  into 
their  relations  with  the  classes  which  have 
ruled  them,  and  anyone  familiar  with  their 
history  must  confess  that  they  are  among 
the  easiest  people  on  earth  to  govern.  Where 
an  official  is  zealous  for  their  welfare  they 
idolize  him ;  where  he  is  oppressive  and  cruel 
they  endure  his  misrule  to  the  breaking 
point.  They  patiently  put  up  with  illegal 
taxes  which  in  any  other  land  would  mean 
riots  and  rebellion. 

In  a  prefecture  near  Chemulpo  it  waff  the 
custom  to  add  ten  per  cent  to  the  gross 
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amount  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
yamuQ  ninners.  This  was  abolished  four 
years  ago,  but  this  year  has  been  again  put, 


savory  viands  of  sacrifice,  he  would  immedi- 
ately change  or  modify  his  religion.  When 
one  realizes  that  the  nationai  bill  for  these 


and  the  people  ordered  to  pay  not  only  the  ;  offerings  amounts  to  fully  $12,000,000  a  year, 
extra  ten  per  cent,  but  the  part  remitted  for  \  or  three  times  the  national  revenue,  it  will 
three  years  past,  so  in  all  forty  per  cent  |  be  readily  seen  that  the  fanner  could  not 
extra  is  being  collected  from  people  already  endure  it  long  were  it  not  for  the  compensa- 
on  the  verge  of  famine.  And  yet  the  people  ,  tory  feature  above  mentioned, 
are  paying,  murmuring  little,  but  still  they  |  The  hold  which  Christianity  obtains  ob 
pay.  They  apply  pet  names  to  the  governor  the  converts  is  a  great  mystery  to  him,  ex- 
and  the  runners  when  they  go  by,  such  as  \  plicable  only  on  the  ground  of  medicine. 
"  there  go  the  pirates,"  and  kindred  re- '  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of 
marks.    Sometimes  the  breaking  point  is  ."magic  medicine"    ought  to  have  disap- 


reached  and  the  farmer's  patience  is  ex-  peared  by  this  time  in  Korea,  yet  only  a  few 
hausted,  and  then  come  riots.  With  a  clout ,  days  ago  one  of  our  Christians  was  asked  by 
around  his  head  and  a  big  club  in  his  hand,  I  a  friend  what  kind  of  medicine  had  been 
he  calls,  about  five  thousand  strong,  on  the  '  given  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  when  he 
governor  and  his  underlings,  and  his  wrath  '  indignantly  denied  it,  he  was  told  it  was  no 
makes  him  a  lion.  These  demonstrations  !  use  to  say  that,  they  knew  that  there  was  a 
grow  rarely  into  a  rebellion,  for  rebellions  of  certain  ceremony  in  the  church  in  which  a 
the  common  folk  are  almost  unknown  to  I  medicine  which  looked  and  tasted  like  blood 
Korean  history,  but  sometimes  they  come,  as  was  given  to  the  convert  to  make  him  a 
was  the  case  in  1893-9-4,  the  TongHak  upris-  Christian.  This  was  the  farmer's  idea  of 
ing  being  a  widespread  movement  among  holy  communion. 

farmers.  Since  then  events  have  taught  We  might  mention  several  other  charac- 
him  that  he  not  only  has  rip^hts,  but  that  he  teristics  plainly  found  in  his  character:  his 
has  the  power  to  protect  them,  and  it  is '  hospitality ;  his  liberality,  which  is  remark- 
doubtful  if  his  patience  will  endure  to  the  able  when  contrasted  with  his  poverty;  his 
point  it  reached  in  the  past.  reverence  for  learning  and  for  rank;  his 

The  Korean  farmer  is  superstitious.  He  stupidity  in  the  presence  of  an  innovation; 
stands  in  terror  of  the  demons  whose  dirty  ,  the  childish  jealousy  which  often  ruptures 
and  grotesque  fetiches  decorate  his  humble  ^  his  friendships ;  and  his  love  of  flowers  and 
abode.    Confucianism    and    Buddhism  are   natural  S('ener}\ 

alike  in  his  hands  only  the  grossest  of  super- 1  His  chief  diversion  is  going  to  market. 
stitious,  and  where  any  ill  befalls  him  lie  i  Six  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  kings  of 
will  be  found  offering  rice  to  a  piece  of  paper,  I  the  last  dynasty,  to  facilitate  trade,  instituted 
or  whole  boiled  dog  and  vermicelli  to  a  heap  market  places,  where  the  people  might  meet 
of  straw.  In  every  community  the  mudang  periodically  and  barter  and  sell.  This  has 
(sorceress)  lives  and  thrives,  getting  a  gen-  grown  until  in  every  prefecture  throughout 
erous  share  of  every  harvest  in  return  for  the  land  there  is  one  and  often  more  places 
her  dances  and  songs  and  proper  superin-  >  where  every  five  days  the  people  assemble 
tendency  of  tlie  feast,  which,  oflfered  to  the  to  exchange  goods  and  opinions.  Here  the 
demons,  always  finds  its  way  into  the  capa-   farmer  can  meet  his  friends  from  a  distance 


cious    stomach    of    the    farmer    and     his 
friends. 

This  superstitious  business,  whether  it  is 
sacrifice  to  the  dead,  or  offering  to  the 
demon,  is  not  without  its  attractive  features 


and  the  huckster  who  comes  from  the  out- 
side world  with  the  news  or  the  latest  tidbit 
of  scandal.  If  he  needs  matches,  a  cheap  um- 
brella, thread,  or  cloth,  he  can  get  them  here ; 
in  fact,  he  can  buy  anything,  from  a  pipestem 


to  a  calculating  farmer,  for  while  the  fejist  ^  to  a  bull,  if  ho  has  the  money.  He  tries  not 
is  costly,  yet  it  is  not  the  dead  who  eat,  after  to  miss  market  day,  but  assembles  in  force, 
all.  Ho  himself  enjoys  the  menUil  gymnas- .  succumbs  to  its  seductions,  sometimes  gets 
tics  which  dubs  as  an  offering  to  his  dead  !  drunk,  and  may  oven  have  a  free  fight  and 


ancestors,  or  a  propitiation  to  offended  de- 
mons, that  which  is  intended  to  tickle  his 
palate.  It  is  quite  probable  that  if  his  dead 
ancestors  would  come  and  eat  what  is  spread 


return  home  a  physical  and  moral  wreek. 
This  is  his  diversion,  and  is  as  much  to  him 
as  a  June  circus  to  a  farmer  at  home. 
Another  diversion  of  the  farmer  is  that  of 


before  them,  or  the  demons  carry  off  the  a  grave  fight.    The  ancestral   graves  are 
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scattered  all  over  the  adjoining  mountains. 
It  is  important  that  these  graves  should  be 
preserved  unmolested,  for  they  mean  Aiuch 
to  him— numerous  posterity,  freedom  from 
trouble,  and  also  good  fortune.  We  once 
told  a  Korean  farmer  of  the  famous  Brainerd 
family  of  the  United  States  which  in  two 
hundred  years  grew  to  number  thirty  thou- 
sand members,  and  the  first  question  he 
asked  was,  "  What  kind  of  a  graveyard  did 
they  have  ?  "  So  the  Korean  farmer  has  an 
idea  that  the  very  existence  of  his  family  de- 
pends on  his  ancestral  grave  sites,  and  he  is 
in  hot  water  constantly  in  order  to  protect 
them.  For  the  dead  are  buried  daily  in 
Korea,  as  elsewhere,  and  mountain  room  has 
become  exhausted  so  that  nothing  is  left 
but  to  trespass  on  the  limits  of  graves  al- 
ready occupied.  These  limits  extend  above 
and  below  and  all  around  the  grave  to  a  pre- 
posterous extent  and  are  the  fruit  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates.  These  fights  involve 
whole  clans  and  are  always  very  bitter  and 
form  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  life  of 
the  average  farmer.  For  not  only  relatives, 
but  friends  as  well,  join  in,  and  sometimes 
they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  dig 
up  the  intruding  corpse  and  throw  it  outside 
the  limits. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the 
Korean  farmer  is  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  to  his  rice  swamps.  The  man  just 
above  him  will  often  dam  up  the  water  and 
prevent  it  flowing  to  the  fields  below,  or  the 
man  below  will  drain  it  ail  off  into  the  fields 
on  the  lower  leveL  In  either  case  there  is 
always  a  row  and  often  a  fight. 

Another  incident  of  farm  life  is  the  forcible 
abduction  of  widows,  and  we  are  informed 
that  in  the  north  sometimes  even  maidens 
are  forcibly  carried  off  and  compelled  to  be- 


come brides.  These  occurrences,  of  course, 
are  not  frequent,  but  when  they  do  occur 
they  form  the  topic  of  conversation  for 
months  afterward. 

The  Korean  farmer  is  generally  a  small 
holder  of  land.  The  farmers  consist  of  four 
classes :  (1)  The  farm  hands,  who  have  no 
holdings  of  their  own,  but  work  by  the  day, 
by  contract,  or  are  held  as  serfs  by  their 
more  fortunate  proprietors.  (2)  The  farmers, 
who  own  no  lands  themselves,  but  work  the 
lands  of  others  on  shares.  They  correspond 
to  the  tenant  class  of  Western  lands,  but  pay 
no  stipulated  rent.  The  arrangement  is  on  a 
purely  cooperative  basis,  the  landlord  fur- 
nishing the  land  and  seed,  while  the  tenant 
furnishes  himself  with  a  house,  implements, 
and  supplies  the  labor.  The  returns  are 
divided  equally,  and  the  taxes  paid  accord- 
ing to  agreement  specially  entered  upon. 
These  two  classes — the  farm  hands  and  the 
farm  tenants— form  the  great  mass  of  the 
farming  population.  (3)  The  small  owners. 
These  possess  a  few  "  cheeks  "  of  rice  swamp 
and  some  fields.  The  total  value  of  the  hold- 
ings of  a  man  of  this  class,  including  the  an- 
imals and  implements,  will  amount  from 
$500  for  the  pooret  classes  to  $5,000  for  the 
richest  The  members  of  this  class  will 
number  probably  three  percent  of  the  farm- 
ing population.  (4)  The  last  class  are  the 
landed  proprietors — the  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  The  richest  member  of  this  class, 
whose  holdings  probably  amount  to  $4,000,- 
000,  with  an  annual  income  to  the  owner  of 
fully  $250,000.  The  members  of  this  class 
are  Insignificant  in  numbers,  but  they  rule 
the  land. 

To  return  to  our  original  proposition,  the 
Koreans  are  an  agricultural  people  and  the 
typical  Korean  is  an  Asiatic  farmer. — Korean 
Repository, 


JAPANESE  STUDENTS  AND  CHRISTIANITT. 


ALL  the  English  schools  in  Japan  (mission  as 
well)  are  being  crowded  with  students  eager  to 
learn  the  English  language.  We  have  received 
about  sixty  new  students  in  our  Aoyama  (Tokyo) 
schools  since  the  first  of  April  last.  What  a  grrand 
opportunity  for  work  among  the  young  I  While 
most  of  the  students  come  to  us  mainly  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  they  very  cheer- 
fully comply  with  all  our  rules  and  regulations  by 
attending  the  religious  exercises*  every  morning 
(where  we  have  singing,   prayer,  reading  of  the 


Scriptures,  and  Bible  exposition,  or  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious lecture),  and  taking  Bible  and  moral  teach' 
ing  twice  a  week  in  the  regular  school  work.  A 
large  number  come  to  our  Sunday  school  and  Sun- 
day services.  We  have  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students  in  our  Aoyama  school.  One  third  are 
Christian.  Lately  quite  a  large  number  have  be- 
come inquirers  and  probationers.  We  have  a  8i>e- 
cial  meeting  for  the  students  every  Friday  evening, 
besides  the  regular  weekly  prayer  meeting.—^.  Soper^ 
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A  TALK  WITH  MISSIONARY  VOLUNTEERS/ 

BY  BISHOP  J.   M.   THOBURX,   LL.D. 


IXTHAT   are   some   of   the   qualifications 

•  »      most  necessary  for  every  missionary'  ? 
1.  The  first  question  to  settle  is  the  call. 

Are  you  called  to  foreign  mission  work? 
"O  yes!  "  you  reply;  "  I  have  been  called." 
That  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  yet  many  young 
men  and  women  go  to  the  foreign  field  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  thinking  they 
are  called,  and  when  they  get  there  the  call 
seems  gone,  and  in  a  few  months  they  cool 
oflt.  They  were  sincere,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  You  ask  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  lands;  do  you  know  what 
you  ask  ? 

I  had  graduated  at  college,  and  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  but  no  post  of  any  kind 
was  open  to  me  till  a  letter  came  from  a  pre- 
siding elder,  saying  he  could  give  mc  a  place. 
Now  I  reasoned.  Here  is  an  open  door; 
every  other  is  closed.  So  I  concluded  I 
should  go,  and  went.  The  remuneration 
would  be  $8  a  mouth;  and  I  found  I  was 
to  preach  in  a  large  circuit,  and  should  have 
to  keep  a  horse.  These  are  the  kind  of 
things  that  test  one's  call.  My  colleague 
asked  me  what  I  would  do  for  a  horse.  I 
said  I  would  do  without,  and  walk.  But  as 
we  sat  at  dinner  the  farmer  with  whom  we 
were  dining  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
horse.    I  said,  "No.** 

"  If  you  will  break  it  in,  I  will  give  you 
one  for  a  year,"  he  said. 

Of  course  I  agreed,  and  I  borrowed  a  sad- 
dle from  him,  and  then  a  doctor  gave  me  one. 

Well,  I  came  through  the  first  year,  and 
saved  $30  out  of  my  salary,  and  learned  the 
great  secret  which  God  had  brought  me 
down  to— -keep  inside  your  income.  Trust 
In  Gk)d  in  the  mission  field,  but  live  within 
your  income ;  don't  get  into  debt. 

After  preaching  about  two  months  with- 
out seeing  any  results,  I  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed as  to  whether  I  was  doing  right ;  so 
one  day  I  went  into  the  forest,  and  under 
the  shade  of  a  maple  tree  had  a  quiet  sea- 
son of  prayer.  While  praying,  the  Lord 
came  near  and  said  to  me,  **  Go,  preach 
my  Gospel."  He  sent  me.  That  hour  was 
the  foundation  of  all  I  have  been  enabled 
to  do  since.  The  confidence  of  being  sent 
has  never  left  me. 

Brethren,  has  God  sent  you  to  the  mission 

•  Notes  of  an  address  Riven  to  the  students  of  Harley 
College,  London,  in  May,  1898. 


field  ?    Has  he  sent  you  to  any  8i>ecial  coun- 
try? 

I  had  an  impression  at  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  reading  a  book  on  foreign  mis- 
sions, that  I  must  give  my  own  life  to  the 
work.  I  did  not  like  the  thought,  and  for 
five  years  kept  it  a  secret.  After  preaching 
over  a  year  it  came  to  me  that  I  must  go  to 
India.  I  did  not  like  to  go  there  ;  I  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Africa.  But  one  day  I 
read  that  the  Church  needed  six  young  men 
for  India,  and  I  felt  I  was  to  be  one.  I 
asked  God  to  make  it  clear.  I  reasoned.  If 
the  Church  sends  me  she  will  do  it  through 
the  presiding  elder  (who  was  my  adviser  t, 
and  God  will  open  the  way. 

First,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
guidance.  Do  they  feel  as  you  do  about  it  ? 
Secondly,  does  the  providence  of  God  har- 
monize with  your  impression  ?  Thirdly,  is 
there  anything  in  the  word  of  Gkxi  opposed 
to  it? 

"We  should  all  be  guided  by  these  three 
questions.  If  they  concur  you  have  strong 
evidence  that  you  are  right. 

I  decided  to  speak  to  the  elder.  He  came 
in  and  began  to  knock  the  snow  oflf  his 
boots,  and  said,  **  I  saw  the  bishop  on  the 
train  just  now." 

**  What  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Looking  for  missionaries  for  India,"  he 
replied;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  added, 
"James,  how  would  you  like  to  go?  ** 

•'This  is  very  extraordinary,"  I  said.  "I 
came  here  to  consult  you  on  that  subject.** 

"Well,  do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking 
about  you  ever  since  the  bishop  spoke  to 
me  ?    I  think  you  ought  to  go." 

I  could  say  little,  but  went  up  stairs, 
closed  the  door,  and  thought  I  would  pray 
over  it.  I  knelt  by  the  bed,  but  could  not 
utter  a  word.  It  seemed  as  if  a  great  foun- 
tain of  life  and  peace  and  light  and  joy — 
something  I  had  never  known  before— came 
over  me.  I  remained  a  long  time  silent  be- 
fore God.  I  did  not  understand  what  It 
meant,  but  it  was  God  laying  his  hand 
upon  me. 

After  reaching  the  mission  field  I  was  a 
whole  year  without  seeing  any  results ;  but 
then,  and  many  times  in  the  twenty-nine 
years  since,  I  have  looked  back  to  that  time 
and  felt  perfectly  certain  I  was  where  QoA 
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would  have  me ;  he  had  made  it  absolutely 
plain. 

That  is  the  first  question — "Is  this  pur- 
pose my  wish,  or  is  it  God's  call  ?  " 

2.  DonH  he  in  a  hurry.  Some  young  men, 
when  they  are  called,  want  to  go  right  oflf. 
They  would  be  married  within  a  week,  in 
the  field  before  a  year,  and  probably  home 
again  before  the  next  year  is  out.  Some 
men  know  so  much  that  you  cannot  add 
to  their  knowledge;  they  are  too  well 
<}quipped  to  be  trained.  Now,  the  larger 
the  amount  of  your  secular  knowledge  the 
more  need  to  have  it  assorted.  It  is  the 
man  with  the  sharp  sword  who  needs  to  be 
careful  how  he  uses  it  You  are  not  here  to 
learn  only  book  knowledge.  That  is  all 
right,  but  not  the  main  object.  There  are 
many  university  graduates  who  have  an  ed- 
tication  they  cannot  use.  Why  do  you  see 
men  in  the  field  whose  subordinates  know 
more  than  they  do  ?  The  engineer  does  not 
know  Greek  or  Latin,  but  he  understands 
his  steam  engine,  and  is  better  at  his  post 
than  an  undergraduate  would  be.  Every 
man  must  be  trained  for  the  work  he  has  to 
do.  You  are  here  not  so  much  to  study  as 
to  learn  how  to  study,  for  when  you  get  to 
the  field  your  studies  begin.  I  am  study- 
ing still,  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  are 
greater  now  than  any  I  learned  in  college. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say :  **  O  he  is  all 
right!  He  is  well  informed ;  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate." That  may  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing. It  is  not  what  he  knows,  but  what  he 
■can  learn.  Can  you  learn  a  language? 
Don't  let  any  man  persuade  you  that  you 
will  make  a  successful  missionary  if  you 
<»annot  learn  a  language.  The  common 
people  will  not  trust  a  man  who  cannot 
«peak  their  tongue.  If  you  want  the  na- 
tives to  trust  you  learn  to  pronounce  their 
language  well.  The  average  young  mis- 
sionary has  not  patience  to  do  this. 

3.  Before  you  go  to  the  field  be  sure  that 
you  can  do  something  at  home.  Have  you 
•ever  led  a  soul  to  Christ  ?  This  is  the  essen- 
tial work  for  you  in  every  country.  Can 
you  take  an  inquiring  soul  to  Christ?  If 
you  cannot  do  it  in  England  you  cannot  do 
it  in  India. 

Supposing  you  can  do  that,  can  you  nur- 
ture them  afterward  ?  You  must  Team  to 
deal  very  tenderly  with  young,  weak  con- 
verts. How  tenderly  the  eye  surgeon  deals 
with  his  patient  if  he  is  to  effect  a  cure  ! 
And  what  kind  of  surgeiy  must  it  be  when 


the  heart  needs  a  surgeon  ?  Jesus  said,  "  I 
come  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted."  We 
need  great  delicacy  of  touch  to  deal  with 
young  disciples. 

If  a  young  lady  applied  to  me  to  be  sent 
out  as  a  foreign  missionary  I  should  in- 
quire, not  so  much  from  her  teachers,  but 
go  to  the  place  where  she  had  been  living 
and  find  out  what  her  young  associates 
thought  of  her.  Do  the  children  care  for 
her  ?  Can  she  be  well  spared,  not  missed  at 
all  ?  If  so,  I  should  not  want  her.  Has  she 
made  herself  useful?  Can  England  spare 
her? 

What  have  you  done  at  home,  brethren  ? 
Have  you  ever  brought  one  soul  to  Christ  ? 
Have  you  ever  helped  one  Christian  on  the 
way?  When  you  find  an  inconsistent 
Christian  do  you  feel  like  kicking  him  out 
of  your  way  or  like  taking  him  tenderly  by 
the  hand  and  showing  him  a  better  way  ? 

4.  You  muiit  guard  your  health.  They  say 
in  America  that,  as  a  preacher,  a  man's  life 
is  practically  done  at  fifty.  That  is  non- 
sense. So  far  from  saying  that  I  think  the 
average  of  life  is  increasing,  and  that  we 
should  aim  to  put  in  fifty  working  years — 
from  twenty-one  to  seventy-one,  or  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five — and  it  can  be  done  in 
the  main,  when  God  does  not  call  us  home 
early.  But  for  this  you  must  pay  regard  to 
health — a  sacred  gift,  for  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  care.  We  must  respect  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  not  because  they  are  in 
the  Bible,  but  because  he  gave  them.  We 
feel  we  must  obey  the  command,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal ; "  but  suppose  he  says, 
"Thou  shalt  not  wreck  thy  health" — and 
he  does  say  it.  It  comes  under  the  teach- 
ing of  stewardship.  We  are  responsible  for 
whatever  God  gives  us— health,  money, 
ability,  etc. — responsible  to  him.  In  the 
tropics  especially  you  must  study  the  laws 
of  health.  In  India  we  get  up  at  sunrise 
and  work  till  11  a.  m,,  when  the  day's  work 
is  done  in  the  hot  season.  Then  we  have  a 
substantial  breakfast.  After  that  we  sit 
round  the  table  talking  a  little  while,  and 
then  go  to  bed  for  a  solid  sleep  for  at  least 
two  hours.  On  getting  up  again  we  are  as 
ready  for  work  as'in  the  early  morning; 
but  we  sit  indoors,  doing  light  work  until 
5  p.  M.,  then,  after  evening  service,  work  on 
to  10  or  11  p.  M. 

I  had  a  colleague  in  India  who  did  not 
believe  in  "wasting"  his  time  in  bed.  I 
reasoned  with  him  in  vain ;  he  would  study 
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in  the  afternoons.  One  day  while  sitting 
with  a  Hindi  book,  trying  to  study,  the 
book  fell  out  of  his  hand,  he  was  so  tired 
out.  He  was  overtaxing  himself,  but  would 
not  listen  to  reason.  He  would  run  across 
the  courtyard  without  covering  his  head; 
he  was  not  going  to  be  effeminate.  One 
day  he  complained  of  a  peculiar  feeling  in 
his  head,  the  top  seemed  lifting  off.  Soon 
his  memory  failed,  his  imagination  became 
excited.  Well,  he  had  to  leave  the  country, 
and  has  been  broken  down  ever  since. 

Now,  that  man  did  not  obey  God's  com- 
mand to  take  care  of  his  health.  I  do  not 
think  many  persons  can  live  and  keep  their 
health  in  tropical  countries  without  seven 
or  seven  and  a  half  hours*  sleep,  and  men 
of  certain  temperaments  require  eleven 
hours. 

Wherever  you  go,  study  the  matter  of 
food.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
say  I  think  there  are  graves  in  Africa  that 
ought  not  to  be  there.  It  is  no  use  saying, 
"0,  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  our  health!  " 
He  will,  but  only  if  wo  ob(»y  him.  If  you 
do  not  obey  the  laws  of  health  you  cannot 
expect  to  live  in  a  bad  climate.  If  possible 
find  a  place  free  from  malaria,  and  by  de- 
grees God,  in  his  providence,  will  raise  up 
men  who  are  malaria  proof ;  for  men  do  be- 
come so.  I  am,  happily,  myself  indifferent 
to  questions  of  malaria.  Don't  rush  unnec- 
essarily into  danger;  at  the  same  time  don't 
shrink  from  a  dangerous  post  when  it  is  the 
call  of  duty. 

5.  Wh(»n  you  get  into  the  field  don't  be  in 
a  hurrij  to  be  put  in  charge,  Moses  served 
forty  years  in  his  school  of  theology.  It 
does  not  matter  if  you  spend  three  years, 
six,  ten,  in  getting  ready,  so  long  as  you  get 
ready.  Jesus  waited  thirty  years  before  he 
began  his  ministry.  We  do  not  know  why, 
but  he  did.  And  the  disciples  waited  ten 
days  for  the  Spirit.  Why  did  he  not  come 
down  on  the  first  morning?  We  don't 
know.  How  those  disciples  seemed  to  be 
wasting  their  time  at  Jerusalem !  We  don't 
understand  God's  plans,  but  he  is  never  in 
a  hurry.  Be  men  in  haste,  but  never  in  a 
hurry.    There  is  a  difference. 

6.  Lastly,  seek  in  constant  prayer  that 
strong  and  perfect  self-control  which 
springs  from  the  realized  presence  of  God. 
You  are  his  messenger.  Above  all  other 
preparation  you  need  constant  commimion 
with  him.  Your  supreme  equipment  is 
personal     piety— communion     with     God. 


Abroad  you  live  in  danger  of  gettin§^  your 
conscience  seared.  There  is  no  Sabbath,  no 
prayer,  none  of  the  associations  of  your 
childhood,  and  before  one  knows  it  one  be- 
comes just  a  little  careless.  You  are  so  hur- 
ried, you  are  wanted  all  day ;  you  are  tempted 
to  omit  your  Bible  reading  one  morning. 
After  a  while  this  happens  every  mornings 
and  before  you  are  aware  of  it  you  get  less 
prayerful  than  you  used  to  be.  Without 
Christian  friends  and  fellowship,  living 
amid  the  deadening  influences  of  heathen- 
dom, missionaries  are  in  danger  spiritually. 
But  at  your  peril  you  muBt  look  after  your 
spiritual  life;  you  must  keep  everything 
right  between  your  soul  and  God.  And  you 
can  only  do  that  by  talking  with  the  blessed 
Master  himself. 

Brethren,  do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  elder  brother?  When  you  go  into 
foreign  lands  and  begin  to  preach  it  will  be 
everything  to  you  to  know  Christ.  While  I 
am  talking  to  you  now  the  Liord  Jesus 
Christ  is  by  my  side.  This  is  the  miracle 
that  will  go  with  you:  that  when  you  are 
among  the  enemies  of  Christ,  speaking  to 
them  in  his  name,  he  himself  is  with  you 
always.  It  is  your  part  to  give  the  mes- 
sage; it  is  his  to  apply  it,  to  make  people 
know  that  you  speak  the  truth.  This  is  the 
miracle  of  Christian  testimony. 

Preaching  in  the  great  squares  of  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  lisU>ning  crowd  around,  I  have 
said :  "This  is  the  message  God  has  given 
mo ;  and  if  it  be  his  he  will  make  you  feel 
it  in  your  heart.  If  any  man  does  not  be- 
lieve that  I  have  been  speaking  Gk)d's  mes- 
sage let  him  come  forward  and  contradict 


me. 


if 


Not  once  or  twice,  but  often  I  have  made 
this  chalh^nge,  and  it  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted yet.  No  man  has  ever  attempted  to 
deny  my  assertion.  But  if  I  had  said,  "I 
am  here  to  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  if  anyone  here  does  not 
believe  me  let  him  say  so,"  twenty  men, 
especially  Mohammedans,  would  have  come 
forward  at  once  to  say  they  did  not  believe 
it.  They  would  contradict  me  on  almost 
every  statement;  but,  strange  to  say,  no 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan  has  ever  contra* 
dieted  nye  when  I  have  simply  preached  the 
Gospel  as  an  api>eal  to  the  human  heart 
and  conscience  and  affirmed  that  €k)d  gave 
me  the  message.  This  is  the  miracle  of 
Christianity,  the  power  you  are  to  wield*— > 
Regions  Beyond, 
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THEBE  is  one  branch  of  progress  on  which 
the  Church  may  congratulate  herself 
unreservedly.  There  has  been  a  gradual,  of 
late  a  considerable,  increase  in  the  amount 
of  her  offerings  to  God.  Still  we  must  re- 
member how  humble  was  the  scale  of  giving 
from  which  her  amendment  began,  and  how 
much  of  further  advance  there  must  be  be- 
fore she  approaches  the  fulfillment  of  her 
obligations.  Many  have  yet  everything  to 
learn  as  to  the  motives  and  the  measure  by 
which  their  contributions  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. It  seems  as  if  a  whole  section  of 
Christian  duty  had  been  blotted  out  of  our 
code,  and  had  to  be  reinscribed  there.  Men 
of  old  time,  differing  from  us  only  in  being, 
as  we  say,  loss  privileged,  have  for  various 
reasons  been  moved  to  fill  the  treasury  of 
God.  The  Hebrews  did  it  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  statute,  giving  fixity  to  the  practice 
of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  who  offered  to  God 
the  tenth  of  all  that  they  had  from  him. 

Though  this  ordinance  was  not  formally 
renewed  in  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  spirit  of 
it  was  too  lofty  for  Christianity.  Christians 
of  earlier  times  did  live  up  to  it,  often  went 
far  beyond  it.  Superstition  sometimes  made 
it  an  instrument  of  abuse,  and  now,  by  a 
violent  recoil,  the  corruption  which  obscured 
a  Christian  grace  has  made  the  grace  itself  to 
be  in  the  eyes  of  the  selfish  a  superfiuity.  In 
our  own  day  there  are  examples  of  generous 
giving  which  put  us  to  shame.  If  it  be  said, 
and  it  is  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  say, 
that  motives  of  partisanship  were  at  work, 
it  can  only  be  answered.  Why  should  party 
spirit  or  superstition  or  Hebrew  law  be 
richer  in  product  than  Christian  devotion  ? 

The  elementary  principle  to  guide  us  is 
that  whatever  we  have  is  God's  property, 
placed  in  our  hands  as  stewards.  We  are 
permitted  to  make  a  reasonable  use  of  it  for 
our  own  behoof,  with  this  reservation,  that 
whenever  it  becomes  manifest  that  he  needs 
our  cooperation  for  carrying  out  his  pur- 
poses the  claim  of  the  Lord  Paramount  re- 
vives. But  many  seem  to  think  that  what 
we  have  is  so  absolutely  our  own  that  every 
farthing  from  the  first  that  we  part  with  is  a 
free  gift,  a  corban,  entitling  us  to  merit  with 
God  and  a  good  report  among  men.  The 
stimulus  comes  from  importunity,  which  it 
costs  more  to  withstand  than  to  satisfy,  from 
fear  of  comparisons  between  their  giving 


and  that  of  others,  from  the  perception  of 
some  personal  benefit  likely  to  accrue,  at 
best  from  some  stirring  of  emotional  senti- 
ment 

If  we  could  analyze  the  tabulated  returns 
of  our  Church's  annual  beneficence,  assign- 
ing to  every  coin  its  motive,  how  much 
would  have  to  be  set  down  under  the  head 
of  personal  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  building  which  is  the  donor's  home  for 
an  hour  or  two  weekly  ?  how  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  in  whose  health, 
morals,  and  general  prosperity  his  own  well- 
being  is  involved  ?  After  these  investments 
in  the  interest  of  self  what  a  modest  propor- 
tion of  that  modest  sum  would  remain! 
The  Christian's  attitude  ought  to  be  that  of 
a  favored  dependent  on  the  outlook  for  op- 
portunities to  employ  for  his  Master's  use  a 
generously  calculated  quota  of  what  has 
been  intrusted  to  him. 

The  duty  of  the  Church's  office  bearers  is 
to  commend  the  Christian  law  of  sacrifice 
to  men,  as  Christ  commended  it,  both  by 
precept  and  by  example.  This  duty  is  not 
fulfilled,  it  is  hardly  begun,  when  we  issue 
appeals  from  our  courts  and  pulpits,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  solicitation  of  house-to-house 
collectors.  The  enforced  benevolence  has 
long  been  abandoned  as  a  political  expe- 
dient. The  kingdom  of  Christ  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  advanced  far  bevond  it.  It  is 
not  thus  that  the  root  of  charity  is  planted. 
Though  the  fruits  were  far  richer  than  they 
are  likely  to  be,  Qod  might  use  the  silver 
and  the  gold  for  his  service,  but  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  was  wanting  in 
the  giver  his  prayers  and  alms  would  not 
come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God.  They 
who  give  under  pressure  miss  that  spiritual 
benefit  which  every  reader  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  knows  is  promised  to  those  who 
do  good  unnoticed  save  by  Him  who  seeth 
in  secret 

No  doubt  those  who  are  frugal  in  their 
gifts  love  to  quote  the  words  of  Jesus  as  to 
the  left  hand's  ignorance  of  what  the  right 
is  doing.  But  they  misunderstand  his  say- 
ing. His  meaning  was,  Suffer  not  the  left 
hand  to  know  how  much  the  right  is  giving. 
Their  reading  of  it  is.  Let  it  not  discover 
how  little.  Though  personal  gain  ought  not 
to  be  the  motive  of  Christian  giving,  it  may 
be  the  result  of  it.  Otherwise  what  meaning 
is  there  in  the  words  of  the  Bedeemer,  '*  It 
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is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? "  tion  of  tlie  heavenly  revenue.  He  will 
The  soul  that  parts  with  what  it  would  begin  to  consider  whether  he  might  not 
rather  keep  and  will  really  miss  is  enriched  enhance  his  pleasure  by  increasing  the 
by  its  self-denial.  ...  He  will  have  more  sat-  amount.— T/tom/is  Leishman,  I>,I>,,  in  Mus- 
isfaction  in  distributing  for  himself  his  por-  i  slon  Record, 
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Fis  a  truth  most  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  all  evangelical  preachers,  that 
salvation  cannot  be  bought  or  earned.  "  By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
We  do  not  work  our  way  to  the  cross ;  but, 
beginning  v:ith  the  cross,  wo  work  our  way 
toward  the  crown. 

I  dare  not  work  my  soul  to  save, 
That  work  my  Lord  has  done ; 

But  I  will  work  like  any  slave, 
For  love  of  God's  dear  Son. 

"We  pity  the  poor  Bomanist,  who  blindly 
insists  upon  doing  penance— earning  heaven 
— working  his  passage.  We  have  compas- 
sion for  Father  Jardine,  who,  driven  to  sui- 
cide by  remorsj,  is  discovered  to  have  se- 
cretly worn  about  his  loins  an  iron  chain, 
the  links  of  which  had  been  worn  bright  by 
constant  attrition  against  his  naked  flesh, 
and  we  say : 

"Poor,  deluded  man!  why  could  not  he 
have  trusted  in  Christ's  finished  work,  and 
joyously  sung,  *  Jesus  paid  it  all!*  '* 

But,  while  all  this  is  true,  docs  our  grati- 
tude prompt  us  to  do  as  much  for  Clirist  as 
fear  of  torments  extorts  from  the  deluded 
a<lhcrents  of  a  legal  system  ?  Should  not 
the  delicious  sense  of  divine  grace  make  us 
as  scrupulous  in  our  attendance  at  church, 
and  as  faithful  and  regular  in  our  offerings 
to  Qod  as  those  who  are  impelled  by  fear  of 
divine  displeasure  ?  What  a  power  would 
Protestant  Christianity  become  if  all  our 
beautiful  religious  emotions  could  be  coined 
into  practical  endeavor  and  sacrifice !  How 
prone  w^e  are  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  continually ;  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips,  giving  thanks  in  his  name,  while  we 
forget  **  to  do  good  and  to  communicate.''  A 
gentleman  was  one  day  relating  to  a  Quaker 
a  tale  of  deep  distress,  and  concluded  by 
saying, 

"I  could  not  but  feel  for  him." 

"Verily,  friend,'*  replied  the  Quaker, 
"  thou  didst  right  in  that  thou  didst  feel  for 
him ;  but  didst  thou  feel  in  the  right  place  ? 
Didst  thou  feel  in  thy  pocket  ? '' 


If  our  religious  feelings  were  transmuted 
into  benevolence  there  would  be  no  want 
of  money  for  the  furtherance  of  the  CJos- 
pel. 

What  is  needed  in  all  our  benevolent 
work  is  the  aggregation  of  the  littles.  Let 
each  Christian  systematically  lay  aside  at 
least  a  tithe  of  his  income  for  religious 
uses.  Many  would  do  far  more  if  they  were 
to  follow  the  Scripture  rule,  **  Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week  let  everyone  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him  " 
(I  Cor.  15.  2).  The  experience  of  thousands 
attests  to  the  fact  that  we  are  never  losers  in 
the  long  run  if  we  believe  God  and  take  him 
into  our  business  as  a  silent  partner.  The 
poorer  we  are  the  less  we  can  afford  to  leave 
him  out  and  try  to  defraud  him  of  his  per- 
centage. 

How  much  better  such  a  devout  and  joyous 
presentation  of  our  substance  to  the  Lord 
than  giving  our  money  by  means  of  fairs,  or 
festivals,  or  social  entertainments  in  the 
church !  These  seem  to  imply  that  the  part- 
ing with  our  money  for  sacred  uses  is  at- 
tended with  a  painful  sensation  which  needs 
to  be  disguised  by  all  sorts  of  pleasurable 
excitations,  just  as  a  bitter  pill  is  disguised 
by  a  sugar  coating;  whereas,  Jesus  says^ 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'* 
When  giving  is  made  a  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship our  devotional  feelings  are  not  dissi- 
pated by  the  passing  of  the  plate. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Numbei^,  containing  as  it  does 
the  long  and  somewhat  repetitious  cata- 
logue of  gifts  offered  to  the  Lord  by  the 
twelve  princes  of  Israel,  closes  with  the 
words,  "And  when  Moses  was  gone  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak 
with  him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one 
speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat 
that  was  upon  the  nrk  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubim :  and  he  spake 
unto  him."  The  offering  of  a  gift  prepares 
the  heart  to  receive  a  message  from  Qod. — 
Edward  Judson,  D.D.,  in  Home  Idl89ion 
Monthly, 
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Some  Qaeer  Onstoms  of  the  Japanese. 

IN  making  their  cloUies  ttie  costliest  material  is 
often  put  in  for  lining,  and  ttie  largest  patterns, 
widest  stripes,  and  brightest  colors  are  used  for  the 
babies.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  a  married 
woman  to  keep  her  teeth  blackened.  But  as  we  see 
only  old  women  with  black  teeth  now,  I  think  the 
custom  is  not  followed  now  by  women  when  they 
marry.  The  women  do  not  have  their  hair  combed 
more  than  twice  a  week.  The  women  are  round- 
shouldered  and  pigeon-toed,  not  from  any  physical 
cause,  but  because  they  deem  it  more  becoming. 
The  babies  are  carried  on  the  back  instead  of  in  the 
arms.  They  do  not  wear  hats,  and  do  take  off  their 
shoes  when  they  go  into  the  house.  Foreign  dress  is 
fast  being  adopted  by  the  men,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Japanese  customs  where  they  have  not  adopted 
anything  foreign. 

In  addressing  a  letter  it  is  not  Mr.  John  Smith, 

No. Street, City, State ;  but  State,  city, 

street,  number,  Smith  John  Mr.  And  the  writer's 
address  and  the  postage  stamp  are  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope.  Directions  are  not  northeast 
and  southwest  but  east-north  and  west-south.  In 
writing  a  column  of  accounts  the  prices  come  before 
the  names  of  articles.  Books  begin  at  the  back,  and 
so  the  flnis  is  where  our  title-page  is.  Each  line 
reads  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pages  from 
right  to  the  left.  The  footnotes  are  put  in  at  the  top, 
and  the  bookmarks  are  placed  in  so  that  they  show 
at  the  bottom. 

They  think  foreigners  very  filthy  because  they  do 
not  bathe  each  day ;  they  have  public  baths  where 
men,  women,  and  children  bathe  together,  and  any 
number  will  use  the  same  bath  during  the  day.  So 
you  can  imagine  how  clean  the  water  is  by  night— 
but  they  have  bathed  every  day,  and  the  foreigners  do 
not. 

When  a  person  wants  to  buy  land,  or  do  other 
business,  he  does  not  go  to  the  man  and  make  his 
own  bargain,  but  gets  some  one  to  go  for  him  ;  and 
usually  the  "  go-between,'*  as  he  is  called,  gets  some 
one  else  to  go  for  him.  So  that  by  the  time  the 
business  is  finished  it  has  passed  through  a  number 
of  hands,  and,  of  course,  each  Vants  some  pay  for 
his  work.  If  a  servant  wants  a  place  he  sends  some 
one  else  to  see  about  it  instead  of  going  himself. 

^^^hen  a  woman  marries  and  takes  a  man's  name 
she  must  go  to  his  home  to  be  married.  No  matter 
if  he  does  live  in  a  distant  city,  he  does  not  go  for 
her.  Often,  if  there  are  no  boys  in  the  family,  they 
adopt  a  son  hf  marrving  him  to  one  of  the  daughters, 
and  then  he  takes  her  name  and  goes  to  her  house  to 
be  marrie<l.  The  courtship  and  arrangement  for 
marriage  are  not  carried  on  by  the  young  people 
themselves,  but  they  have  their  go-betweens  do  all 
that. 

Japanese  pull  their  boats  up  on  the  shore  stem 
first,  and  they  are  rowed  (sculled)  from  behind  in- 
stead of  the  side.  Carpenters  work  the  lumber 
while  it  is  wet.    Should  it  htfppen  to  get  dry  before 


they  want  to  use  it  they  soak  it  in  water  before 
working  it  up  into  furniture  or  building  material.  No 
wonder  then,  is  it,  that  furniture  and  things  shrink 
when  kept  in  warm,  dry  rooms  ?  Things  do  not  shrink 
in  their  houses,  for  all  the  heat  they  have  is  a  little 
charcoal  fire,  and  the  houses  are  cold  and  damp. 
The  saws  and  planes  are  pulled  toward  one  instead 
of  being  pushed  from  one.  The  kitchen  of  the  house 
is  in  the  front  next  to  the  street,  the  best  room  at 
the  back,  and  the  front  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

In  the  bam  the  horses  are  backed  into  the  stalls 
and  tied  by  ropes  from  each  side  of  the  head  out  to 
the  sides  of  the  stalls,  and  fed  from  a  bucket  sus- 
pended in  what  to  them  is  the  front,  but  what  to  us 
is  the  back  of  the  stall.  The  men  mount  from  the 
right  side,  and  the  horses'  manes  are  on  the  left. 
Instead  of  reining  the  horse's  head  up,  they  rein  it 
down,  and  the  horses  are  led,  not  driven. 

They  pick  and  eat  fruit  and  vegetables  green  and 
let  fish  lie  around  until  it  is  stale  before  eating. 
One  kind,  however,  they  always  eat  fresh,  for  they 
eat  them  alive  just  as  they  catch  them— by  the  hand- 
ful.   They  are  a  tiny  fish. 

Custom  and  location  determine  who  are  one's 
neighbors.  Some  places,  one  on  either  side  and  the 
three  opposite ;  in  other  places  the  number  is  as 
high  as  nine,  those  nearest  situated  being  one's 
neighbors.  When  a  person  moves  into  another 
neighborhood,  the  neighbors  do  not  call  first,  but 
the  newcomer  must  call  on  the  neighbors  first  and 
give  them  a  present  of  money.  The  amount  depends 
upon  the  locality ;  sometimes  it  is  three  sen  for  each 
neighbor,  and  sometimes  more. 

In  summer  they  wash  their  clothes  and  hang  them 
on  bamboo  poles  to  dry.  The  winter  kimono  are 
lined  and  wadded  with  cotton  ;  these  they  rip  up  be- 
fore washing  :  as  each  piece  is  washed  it  is  stretched 
upon  a  board  while  wet,  and  then  it  needs  no  ironing. 

Even  in  nature  some  things  are  reversed.  Most 
of  the  maples  are  more  like  shrubs  than  trees,  and 
have  delicate  leaves,  many  of  them  mere  skeletons. 
Some  have  bright  red  leaves  all  summer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  oleanders  and  camelias  are  like 
trees.  Muskmelons  are  more  like  big  cucumbers, 
while  persimmons  are  as  large  as  oranges  and 
lemons.  Instead  of  the  peach  and  cherry  bearing 
luscious  fruit  they  spend  all  their  strength  in  blos- 
soming. The  flowers  are  large,  double,  fragrant, 
and  from  pure  white  to  dark  red  in  color.- JTr*. 
Sichardion^  in  Our  Church  Mecord, 


What  Japanese  Qhildien  BeUeve. 

THE  religious  instraction  of  children  in  Japan 
does  not  consist  in  an  intelligent  presentation 
of  a  system  of  doctrine,  but  only  in  teaching  them  the 
observance  of  certain  rites,  such  as  burning  incense, 
visiting  the  temple,  worshiping  the  idol,  etc. 

I  am  sure  we  h^ve  all  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  a  "  heathen,"  that  is,  what  we  should  do 
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in  a  country  where  no  prayers  are  said  at  night, 
where  there  is  no  charch  or  Sunday  school,  where 
our  own  God  is  not  known.  Mrs.  Parshley,  one  of 
our  missionaries  in  Japan,  has  kindly  written  for  us 
the  description  of  the  customs  and  superstitions 
taught  the  children  of  Japan,  from  which  we  can  see 
something  of  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  heathen 
child  in  Japan. 

*'  On  festival  days  the  Japanese  children  are 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  go  with  their 
grandmothers  to  worship  the  idols  at  the  temples. 
They  do  just  as  their  grandmothers  do,  sit  on  the 
floor,  bow  to  the  idol  till  their  foreheads  touch  the 
matting,  listen  to  the  priest  for  a  few  moments, 
throw  the  smallest  coin  (worth  one  tenth  of  a  cent) 
on  the  floor,  and  repeat  over  and  over  the  prayer, 
*  Namua  mida  BuUu  '— ^  I  adore  thee,  O  Eternal  Bud- 
dha.' Children  in  Japan  are  not  taught  to  love  the 
gods,  for  the  gods  do  not  love  them. 

''  One  day  I  saw  an  old  woman  and  a  little  child 
enter  a  temple  and  stop  before  an  idol  called  the 
god  of  health.  The  old  woman  was  showing  the 
child  how  to  rub  the  idol's  head  and  then  his  own, 
and  teaching  him  that  if  he  did  so  the  god  would 
cure  his  headache  or  any  other  head  disease.  Rub- 
bing hands  or  feet  or  face  of  the  idol  and  then  his 
own  would  cure  disease  in  that  part,  the  woman 
said. 

*' Sometimes  you  see  a  child  walking  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  in  front  of  a  temple.  Why  is 
she  doing  that  ?  O,  her  father  or  mother  is  ill,  and 
she  has  been  sent  out  to  pace  back  and  forth  a  hun- 
dred times  or  more  to  appease  the  god,  and  then 
perhaps  her  father  or  mother  may  recover. 

**  When  a  parent  or  other  relative  dies  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  burn  incense  at  the  funeral  in  the 
temple  as  an  act  of  worship.  The  priest  gives  the 
deceased  a  new  name,  which  is  written  on  a  tablet  of 
wood  and  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  house.  Children 
are  taught  to  place  at  special  times  a  kind  of  rice 
cake  before  these  ancestral  tablets,  and  they  are  also 
taken  to  visit  the  graves  on  certain  days. 

"  Sometimes  a  widow  commemorates  the  seventh 
or  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her  husband  by 
making  a  feast  and  inviting  all  the  friends  still  liv- 
ing who  were  present  at  the  funeral. 

"  When  going  to  worship  at  a  Shinto  temple  it  is 
not  customary  to  go  inside  to  pray.  Do  you  see 
that  long  rope  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  door  ? 
That  rope  hangs  down  over  a  double  gong,  and  the 
person  outside  pulls  the  rope  and  rings  the  gong  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  god,  lest  he  should  not  hear 
the  prayer  which  is  offered  as  the  person  stands  out- 
side the  temple. 

"  The  two  most  important  articles  of  faith  which 
are  taught  the  children  seem  to  be  the  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents  in  certain 
matters.  In  general  the  minds  of  the  children  are 
filled  with  superstitions  instead  of  religious  truths. 
I  will  mention  a  few. 

**  A  child  is  told  that  if  she  wishes  to  become  a 
good  penman  she  must,  on  a  certain  night,  get  up  at 
1  A.  M.  and  practice  writing  for  aH  hour. 


'*  Never  sweep  the  rooms  of  a  hoaae  immedtateiy 
after  one  of  the  family  has  set  oat  on  a  journey. 
This  would  sweep  out  all  the  luck  with  him. 

*^  In  time  of  danger  make  a  vow  to  some  god^  and 
he  may  help  you.  A  young  man  in  a  shipwreck 
vowed  that  if  the  god  Kompera  woald  save  him  he 
would  eat  no  oranges  for  a  year.  He  was  rescued, 
and  kept  his  vow,  but  now  he  has  become  a  Ciiris- 
tian,  and  knows  that  not  Kompera,  bat  the  trae  God, 
has  saved  not  only  his  life,  but  his  sooL" — £img^$ 
Mesiefigers, 

The  BeligioDB  of  Japan. 

Question  1.    What  are  the  four  most  important 

religions  of  Japan  to-day  ? 

An*wer,  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Confacianism,  and 
Christianity. 

2.  Which  of  these  is  the  national  religion  ? 
Shintoism,  which  is  the  earliest  rergion  of  Japan. 

3.  What  are  its  most  important  teaching  f 
Supreme  reverence  for  the  Mikado  and  ancestor 

worship. 

4.  How  did  Buddhism  reach  Japan  ? 

Buddhism  originated  in  India,  and  spreadin^^  east- 
ward reached  Japan  from  Korea. 

5.  What  is  the  teaching  of  Buddhism  ? 

Buddhism  teaches  that  those  who  deny  their  de- 
sires in  this  life  will  at  their  death  become  nothing : 
this  is  their  idea  of  heaven.  Those  who  do  not 
attain  to  this  must  be  born  again  In  the  form  of  ani- 
mals until  they  reach  the  perfection  that  entitled 
them  to  this  nothingness. 

6.  What  is  the  position  of  Buddhism  in  Japan 
to-day? 

It  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  because 
largely  through  its  teachers  the  country  has  been 
helped  to  its  present  civilization. 

7.  How  did  Confucianism  reach  Japan,  and  what 
does  it  teach  ? 

Confucianism  came  to  Japan  from  China  by  .way 
of  Korea.  It  teaches  loyalty  first  to  the  raler, 
second  to  parents,  third  to  the  husband,  fonrth  to 
the  older  brothers,  fifth  to  friends. 

8.  When  and  by  whom  was  Christianity  first  in- 
troduced in  Japan  ? 

In  1549,  by  the  great  Roman  Catholic  missionazy 
St.  Francis  Xavier. 

9.  What  was  its  fate  ? 

The  priests  sent  to  Japan  interfered  in  the  politics 
of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  favor 
with  the  rulers,  who  instituted  a  persecntion  that 
did  not  stop  until  by  sword,  fire,  and  banishment 
every  trace  of  Christianity  was  swept  from  the  em- 
pire. 

10.  What  docs  Christianity  teach  in  place  of  the 
heathen  teachings  of  Japan's  other  religions  ? 

Instead  of  the  hero  and  ancestor  worship  of  Shin- 
toism it  teaches  the  worship  of  one  God ;  instead  of 
Buddhism  it  teaches  of  heaven  as  a  home  secured 
for  us,  not  by  our  own  good  works,  but  by  the  love  of 
Jesus;  instead  of  the  Confucianist  reverenoe  flor 
superiors  and  friends  only,  Christianity  teaohea  oa  to 
love  all  men,  even  our  enemies.— JTiw^'i 
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The  BiUe  and  Ohristianity  in  Japan. 

BT   REV.   H.  LOOMI8. 

ABOUT  three  years  ago  the  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  S<K;iety  received  from  the  prime  minister 
of  Japan  an  assurance  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  would 
be  received  by  the  emperor  in  case  the  Bible  Society 
should  wish  to  niake  such  a  gift. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  three  Bible  Societies  who 
are  cooperating  in  Japan  should  unite  in  such  a  pres- 
entation, and  a.  suitable  copy  of  the  Scriptures  was 
•duly  prepared. 

Owing  to  various  changes  in  the  government,  and 
other  circumstances,  the  book  did  not  reach  his 
majesty  until  about  a  month  ago. 

A  letter  of  acknowledgment  was  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  prime  minister,  dated  July  16,  sajing : 
**  Rev.  II.  LooMis.  Dear  Sir  :  Marquis  Ito  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  Bible  which  you  brought  to 
him  some  time  ago  for  presentation  to  the  emperor 
was  duly  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  the  household, 
who  has  written  that  the  book  was  submitted  to  his 
majesty  and  graciously  accepted  by  him.  The  mar- 
<}uis  is  requested  to  thank  you  and  the  representative 
of  the  British  Society." 


Mr.  Kataoka  has  been  chosen  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.  Another  member  is  Mr.  Ebara,  of  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Church  and  the  .head  of  their 
educational  work  in  Tokyo.  Tims  one  half  of  the 
committee  are  men  of  pronounced  Christian  character, 
and  the  government  is  very  largely  under  the  control 
of  these  four  men.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and 
one  that  should  call  forth  gratitude  and  praise  to 
God. 

There  has  recently  arisen  in  Japan  a  great  desire 
to  learn  the  English  language.  As  the  revision  of 
the  treatj^s  will  soon  open  the  country  to  foreigners, 
it  is  expected  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  a  residence  in  any  part  of  the  country 
that  they  may  select  for  business  or  other  purposes. 
This  will  make  it  important  for  the  officials  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  those  who  may  come  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

As  a  consequence,  the  missionaries  are  everywhere 
besieged  by  the  policemen,  judges,  and  employees  on 
the  railways  to  teach  them  English.  In  many  cases 
classes  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  yet 
but  a  small  portion  of  those  who  wish  instruction  are 
being  taught. 


One  very  important  result  of  this  is  the  oppor- 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  book  by  his  majesty  is  an   ^^^,jy  ^j^,^  afforded  to  teach  the  Bible.    In  aU  cases 


indication  that  the  ruler  of  Japan  is  not  unfriendly  |  ^^^^  missionaries  give  lessons  in  English  they  in- 
to the  teachings  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  practi-  \  ^^^^^^  ^ome  portion,of  the  time  be  given  up  to  the 


cally  an  indorsement  of  the  work  of  the  societies 
that  are  supplying  his  people  with  the  word  of  God. 

The  president  of  the  House  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Diet  is  an  elder  of  the  Presbjterian  Church  and  a 
verv  consistent  and  earnest  Christian. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  he  invited  all  the 
Christian  members  of  the  House  and  some  of  his 
friends  from  Tosa  and  Tokyo  to  the  official  residence 
for  a  prayer  meeting.  About  forty  persons  were 
present.    Rev.  Uyemura  Masahlsa  led  the  meeting. 

M  r.  Kataoka  said  that  when  he  was  first  approached 
hy  his  friends  and  urged  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  president  he  positively  refused.  But  upon  fur- 
ther reflection  and  prayer  he  felt  that  it  was  perhaps 
God's  will  that  he  should  accept  the  position,  and  he 
ought  not  to  refuse,  as  God  would  give  him  the  help 
that  he  needed. 

Having  such  faith  in  God  he  accepted  the  office, 
and  he  trusted  that  on  account  of  divine  guidance  he 
had  l>een  able  to  fill  it  without  discredit.  On  taking 
his  seat  in  the  house  it  was  his  daily  custom  before 
the  business  of  the  day  to  offer  up  a  silent  prayer  to 
<iod  for  help,  and  to  ask  his  blessing  upon  the  assem- 
bly. He  felt  that  such  a  meeting  of  Christian  men 
was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  and  thankfulness.  Other 
addresses  and  prayers  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  country  is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  control 
of  a  cabinet  that  ha»  been  chosen  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  new  party  which  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  former  Liberals  and  Progressivenlsts. 
The  new  party  vas  organized  and  is  controlled  by  a 
General  or  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  two 
representatives  of  each  of  the  two  former  organiza- 
tions. 
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study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  language  the  study 
of  the  Bible  is  essential. 

There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  growing  conviction  that 

Christianity  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  type  of  civil- 

;  ization,  and  if  this  country  is  to  take  a  place  with  the 

[  leading  nations  of  the  world  it  must  not  be  hampered 

by  systems  that  have  been  shown  to  be  incapable  of 

producing  the  best  results. 

Some,  and  perhaps  a  good  number,  are  anxious  to 
have  a  religion  that  will  form  a  better  basis  of  ethics, 
and  so  they  favor  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

And,  no  doubt,  there  are  not  a  few  who  really 
hunger  after  the  truth  that  is  only  found  in  a  firm 
belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Other  systems  of 
faith  have  been  tried,  but  do  not  satisfy  the  deep  and 
constant  longings  of  the  heart. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  an  increased  demand 
for  the  English  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  is  very 
gratifying.  During  the  six  months  ending  June  90 
there  were  sold  by  the  agency  of  the  Bible  Societies 
in  Japan  349  English  Bibles  and  1,106  English  T^ta- 
ments.  Such  a  distribution  of  God's  word  must 
surely  bring  important  results. 

Yokohama,  July  29,  1898. 


dan  Ohrist  Oonquer  Japan? 

NOT  from  the  standpoint  of  the  divine  purpose  do 
we  ask  this  question,  for,  of  course,  every  be- 
liever in  evangelical  Christianity  sets  his  hope  there, 
no  matter  how  adverse  the  circumstances;  but 
measuring  force  with  force  as  each  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  history  of  Christianity,  have  we  hope 
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that  Japan  will  become  Christian?  The  forces 
arrayed  against  Christianity  are  an  ancient  civliiza- 
tion,  an  ancient  religion,  and  ancient  sin.  Let  us 
consider  them  in  reverse  order. 

Ancient  Sin. — The  carnal  heart  is  the  same  in 
Japan  that  it  is  anywhere  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. No  better,  no  worse.  **  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'^  Japan 
and  Boston  and  Corinth  arealike  in  this.  Christian- 
ity has  met  this  condition  ever>'where  during  eight- 
een centuries  and  a  half,  is  meeting  the  condition 
in  Japan  to-day,  and  is  winning  glorious  conquests 
over  the  individual  heart.  These  individual  con- 
quests are  multiplying  daily,  with  nothing  to  indicate 
the  failure  of  the  Gospel  that  saves  from  sin. 

An  Ancient  Religion. — IIow  about  Buddhism  ? 
Well,  so  were  there  ancient  religions  in  Corinth  and 
Rome  when  Paul  and  Peter  in  the  name  of  Christ 
ordered  them  to  throw  down  their  arms.  Buddhism 
Is  old,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  Japan,  it 
is  decrepit.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  has  ceased  to 
build  new  temples  nor  to  deny  that  where  the  growth 
of  Christianity  has  proddtnl  it  there  has  been  some 
activity  in  the  line  of  resistance.  But,  in  the  first 
place.  Buddhism  has  ceased  to  be  the  schoolmaster 
in  Japan — the  public  school  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  temple.  What  is  more  important,  in  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  men,  Buddhism  has  coase<l  to  perform 
the  principal  function  of  religion  ;  it  is  not  a  power 
that  makes  for  rijfhteousness.  Thoughtful  men 
high  in  position,  though  not  Christian,  are  saying 
that  the  moral  power  of  Buddhism  is  gone  forever. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  old  social  fabric,  and  therefore  has 
a  brief  lease  on  life  ;  but  the  old  fabric  is  falling,  and 
the  new  building  will  not  utilize  Buddhism  as  an 
essential  feature  of  its  architecture.  Christianity  is 
at  least  congruous  with  modern  civilization ;  Bud- 
dhism is  not. 

An  Ancient  Civilization. — It  is  said  by  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  that  '*  whatever  may  have 
been  accomplished  in  early  ages,  in  moclern  times 
Christianity  has  !na<le  conquest  of  savage  tribes 
only — Hawaiiana,  Fiji  Islanders,  Karens — India  and 
China  have  successfully  n^sisted."  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  concrede  this,  for  the  battle  is  not  over  yet. 
Slowly  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  steadily,  is  Chris- 
tianity gaining  on  those  ancient  civilizations.  But 
we  are  talking  about  Japan.  What  are  the  elements 
of  the  ancient  Japanese  civilization  which  can  Ix? 
called  formidable  antagonists  of  Christianity  ? 

T^t  us  notice  first  the  more  superficial — manners 
and  customs.  Now,  we  are  accustome<l  to  confusion 
of  thought  right  h«*n' ;  we  ronfound  Christianity 
with  modern  Westrrn  civilization— its  publicity, 
aggressiveness,  methcxl,  material  thrift.  Yet  there 
can  Ik)  just  as  good  Christianity  in  a  directly  oppo- 
site mode  of  life.  But  just  as  we  have  conceived  of 
oriental  manners  and  customs  as  an  essential  of 
heathen  religions,  so  have  orientals  confused  Chris- 
tianity with  that  in  our  ways  which  they  so  dislike. 
So  national  customs  become  a  hindrance  to  change  of 
religion.  But  the  ancient  customs  of  Japan,  which 
in  a  conservative  nation  would  be  hindrances  to  the 


growth  of  CliriBtianity,  are  speedily  fiilling  into 
desuetude.  Long  skirts  and  flowing  sleeTes  bare  no 
place  in  the  machine  shop  or  on  the  battlefield. 
Stately  greetings  are  out  of  question  when  factory 
bells,  train  whistles,  and  office  clocks  are  calling. 
The  whole  elaborate  ceremonial  of  Japan,  which 
gives  their  ci\ilization  a  more  stately  appearance 
than  our  own,  and  thus  handicaps  Christianity,  is 
fast  disapiK'aring  by  the  very  stress  of  circumstances. 

More  fundamental  are  the  questions  of  marriage 
and  the  conception  of  the  individual.  How^ever 
shamefully  lcx)se  some  of  our  State  laws  may  be  with 
reference  to  marriage  and  divorce,  missionaries 
have  always  taken  high  ground  on  these  questions. 
This  has  beim  an  abridgment  of  Japanese  liberty 
which  has  unquestionably  hindered  the  growth  of 
our  religion.  But  this  obstacle  is  also  being  removed 
by  stricter  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Japant^se 
government  in  view  of  the  new  treaties  soon  to  come 
into  operation.  Japan  is  thus  forced  through  her 
eager  desire  to  be  considered  a  member,  rather  than 
a  servant,  in  the  family  of  nations  to  remove  one  of 
the  hindrances  to  her  Christianization. 

A  want  of  emphasis  on  the  individual  is  another 
feature  of  ancient  Japanesi^  society  which  has  mili- 
tatwl  against  Christianity.  Thj  family,  not  the 
individual,  has  been  the  unit  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion. An  occidental  cannot  conceive  how  powerful 
this  conception  has  been  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom.  Our  religion  deals  primarily  with  the 
individual — the  individual  conscience.  This  lack  of 
emphasis  on  tlie  individual  alfects  Christian  work  in 
two  ways:  It  weakens  beyond  comprehension  the 
sens**  of  indivitlual  sin  and  responsibility  to  God, 
and  makes  possible  to  a  serious  degree  family  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  religion.  Even  after  a  con- 
science has  Ix'en  aroused  no  degree  of  kinship  is  too 
remote  to  bar  a  jealous  opiwnent  from  troublesome 
intcrvcniicm.  This  element  of  antagonism  also  is 
doomed  under  the  new  legislation  which  starts  from 
the  Christian  stamlpoint  of  the  individual. 

Tiie  flpsthetic  in  Japancst^  civilization  is  a  promi- 
nent feature.  Japanese  art  and  poetry  has  been 
''  pretty,-'  not  noble.  It  has  not  even  had  the  ele- 
vating assistance  wliich  mythology  oflfered  to  the  art 
and  literature  of  ancient  European  heathenism. 
Even  in  the  minds  of  Japanese  there  is  no  question 
as  to  which  is  the  richer  source  of  inspiration  for 
works  of  the  imagination. 

But  if  wc  go  deeper  into  the  civilization  of  Japan 
we  find  one  formidable  element — the  atheism  pro- 
duced and  nourished  by  the  Confucian  classics. 
Hen*  is  ground  ready  prepared  for  modern  agnostic 
science  ;  and  it  isthesameclassof  men,  the  scholars, 
who  have  been  affected  in  botli  cases.  Here  the 
problem  ceases  to  be  a  Japanese  problem  and  be- 
comes a  universal  one.  But  happily  the  skeptical 
cast  of  mind  in  Japan,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
is  confined  to  vi'ry  few  ;  and  thtmgh  the  percentage 
of  men  who  are  unbelievers  on  philosophic  groands 
may  be  larger  there  than  elsewhere,  still,  as  com- 
pare<l  with  the  mass<»s  who  accept  the  religious  in- 
stinct as  valid,  their  number  is  very  smalL 
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We  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  elements  of 
ancient  Japanese  civilization  which  might  be  great 
hindrances  to  Christianity,  and  have  seen  that  in  a 
marvelous  way  they  are  falling  to  pieces  under  the 
attack  of  modem  civilization.  **  Yes,'*  but  some  one 
answers,  *'  Is  that  a  Christian  conquest  ?  Is  it  not  a 
conquest  of  civilization  ? "  My  answer  is  that 
modern  civilization  is  Christian,  and  the  ideas,  as  I 
have  mentioned  them  one  by  one,  which  have  driven 


the  old  from  the  field,  are  the  offspring  and  the  allies 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

80  we  think  Christ  can  conquer  Japan :  First,  be- 
cause he  is  doing  it,  and  that  rapidly  ;  and,  second, 
because  contrary  to  the  conditions  existing  in  some 
ancient  nations,  the  old  civilization  is  fast  disap- 
pearing before  the  Christian  ideas  in  the  modem  civ- 
ilization.— Rev,  W.  B.  Jhrahlej/y  in  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine. 


THE  PHILIPPINES  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 


MISSIONARY  enterprise  turns  eagerly  toward  the 
islands  now  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  Already  some  organizations  are  an- 
nouncing their  purpose  to  begin  work  at  once,  and 
are  asking  for  contributions.  If  they  are  wise  they 
will  not  attempt  to  occupy  these  fields  till  they  have 
cai-efully  studied  the  conditions.  Failure  at  the  start 
would  discourage  and  embarrass  future  efforts. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  has 
been  in  occupation  for  centuries,  is  amply  equipped 
with  trained  men,  and  has  great  wealth.  While  it 
cannot,  under  our  government,  get  revenues  from 
the  State,  it  will  hold  the  churches  which  have  been 
built  and  furnished  in  part  from  such  revenues,  and 
it  will  continue  to  draw  interest  from  large  invested 
funds.  It  can  rely  on  a  large  income  from  a  great 
constituency  trained  to  obey  its  authority.  The  first 
and  most  hopeful  work  for  Protestants  in  these 
countries  will  be  along  educational  lines.  The  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  Saratoga  conference  last  week 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  free  schools  maintained 
by  the  government  in  the  regions  for  which  it  has 
become  responsible.  Religious  organizations  may 
wisely  supplement  such  schools  by  institutions  for 
higher  education.  American  Roman  Catholics  will 
also  have  greatly  increased  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities in  this  direction,  and  will  not,  we  be- 
lieve, be  indifferent  to  them. — Cwigrtgationalist. 


The  Philippines  show  the  legitimate  fraits  of  Ro- 
manism. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  supreme. 
She  has  taught  the  natives  to  tell  their  beads,  but 
has  taught  them  nothing  else.  In  the  long  centuries 
of  her  undisputed  possession  she  has  never  attempted 
to  give  the  people  any  schools.  She  has  taken  mil- 
lions from  the  people  by  the  most  outrageous  taxa- 
tion, but  has  never  paid  a  dollar  of  it  to  a  school- 
teacher for  their  instruction.  They  are  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  No  Protestant  is  allowed  to 
teach  or  preach.  One  tried  it  a  few  years  ago,  and 
soon  found  out  what  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Spanish 
prison  are  like.  He  barely  escaped  alive,  and  no  one 
there  has  since  attempted  to  preach  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  priests,  the  black  angels  of  the  islands, 
are  just  what  their  predecessors  were  in  Spain  in  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition.  They  are  as  bigoted,  cruel, 
and  unclean  as  those  old  torturers  were.  It  is  a 
notorious  and  undisputed  fact  that  thousands  of 
children  call  them  father  in  other  than  an  ecclesias- 


tical eense.  May  it  not  be  that  Pro>idence  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  great  Prot- 
estant nation  is  about  to  secure  control  of  the  splen- 
did Philippine  group?  Will  it  not  seem  likely  to 
Christian  people  that  we  have  an  obligation  resting 
upon  us  to  plant  a  pure  form  of  Christianity  there  ? 
—Bev.  B.  G.  Hcbbs, 


Five  times  more  people  on  the  Philippine  Islands 
await  the  truth  than  were  in  the  American  colonies 
when  Washington  led  his  patriotic  supporters  Into 
battle  and  into  independence  beyond  the  battle.  It 
Is  worthy  of  our  Church  and  other  Protestant 
Churches  that  they  already  plan  for  those  opening 
fields,  now  white  and  ready  unto  the  harvest.  One 
cannot  realize  that  a  day  can  come  in  which  our 
missionary  leaders  must  admit  that  no  new  fields 
await  the  Church's  devotion.  Methodism  is  nothing 
unless  missionary,  and  it  would  seem  that  her  serv- 
ices and  zeal  will  be  needed  for  many  a  generation 
to  come.  November  of  the  present  year  will  soon 
be  here  with  its  annual  meeting  of  our  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee.  They  who  know  our  Church  will 
be  surprised  if  the  new  name  "  Philippine  "  appears 
not  on  the  revised  lists  of  foreign  fields.  The  islands 
are  scattered  far  north  and  south,  in  line  with  Japan 
and  Formosa  and  other  islands.  They  are  so  dis- 
tributed and  distanced  that  several  Churches  may 
find  room  for  special  and  separate  work  without  a 
trace  of  clashing  or  competition.  We  have  been 
hoping  that  the  mission  authorities  of  the  Churches 
might  consult  together,  even  before  any  public  men- 
tion is  made  of  plans,  and  that  the  new  mission 
fields  may  be  agreed  upon  and  all  proper  prelimina- 
ries adjusted.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  own 
Church  will  appear  in  the  list  and  that  the  new  un- 
dertakings will  be  joyfully  accepted.— -Ao/-/AMr^em 
Christian  Advocate, 


It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  body  of  European 
Protestants  will  enter  into  the  early  stages  of  the 
effort  for  Protestant  evangelization  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  fact  that  the  bonds  between  Spain  and 
the  Philippines  have  been  severed  by  American  valor 
brings  the  appeal  home  to  American  Christians. 
Who  should  enter  a  door  first  if  not  he  who  breaks 
its  bolts?  There  has  never  been  a  territory  more 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  Christian  world  than  the 
Philippines.  There  is  such  a  lack  of  education,  with 
almost  a  total  dearth  of  religious  discipline,  as  will 
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make  the  teaching  and  training  of  nine  millions  of 
souls  a  tremendous  task,  even  with  all  the  facilities 
of  this  age  at  our  command.  The  people  of  every 
portion  of  the  Philippine  region  are  but  little  ad- 
vanced from  the  condition  of  their  ancestors  of  the 
barbarous  perio<l.  Never  has  there  fallen,  at  one 
stroke  of  the  bell  of  destiny,  such  a  burden  upon  the 
American  Church.  Beginnings  would,  of  necessity, 
be  very  small,  but  the  base  of  supplies  would  be 
China,  Singapore,  and  India.  First  there  should  be 
one  missionary,  then  two,  then  a  few  more,  and  then 
such  an  increase  as  will  be  justified  by  the  successes 
achieved.  Surely  there  is  a  great  significance  in  this 
providential  opening  for  missionary  labors.  Tiiis 
has  long  been  a  territory  practically  closed  to  all 
Protestant  effort,  but  now  all  doors  are  open,  and  as 
soon  as  peace  is  declared  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  organization  of  missionary  activity.— ^wAop 
Hurst, 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should  have  a 
missionary  at  Manila  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  I 


Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  stronc^  and  permanent 
foothold  there.  The  Chinese,  who  have  a  large  and 
prosperous  settlement  at  that  point,  will  immediatelT 
become  eager  to  have  their  boys  taaght  English- 
An  Anglo-Chinese  school  with  five  hundred  pupils 
might  be  in  operation  in  less  than  twelve  months 
after  the  declaration  of  peace.  Real  estate  will  be  ' 
cheap  now,  but  >vill  rise  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
American  power  is  firmly  established  on  the  islands. 
According  to  the  geographical  boundary  established 
by  the  General  Conference,  my  own  field  includes 
India  and  the  adjacent  islands  Inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
lay race.  Strictly  interpreted,  this  includes  the  Phil- 
ippines. Six  months  ago  it  seemed  absurd  to  think 
of  our  going  there,  but  for  twelve  years  an  impres- 
sion has  been  firmly  rooted  in  my  mind  that  sooner 
or  later  we  should  have  an  important  responsibility 
in  those  islands.  Truly  these  are  times  when  every 
Christian  believer  needs  to  keep  a  clear  eye  fixed 
upon  the  rapid  developments  of  God's  all-wise 
providence.  The  Church  should  be  awake  to  its  op- 
portunities.— BUhop  Thobum, 


A  NEW  MISSIONARY  HOME  AT  DELAWARE,  O. 


BY  REV.  J.   W.   BASHFORD,    D.D. 


REV.  GAYLORD  HARTUPEE,  A.M.,  D.D..  has 
been  a  liberal  friend  of  the  Ohio  AVesleyan  Uni- 
versity for  many  years,  and  has  deeded  property  to  it 
wortli  ^tO,0(X)  to  endow  the  president's  chair* 

Dr.  Ilariupec  and  his  wife  have  also  been  greatly 
interested  in  missionaries.  They  have  Icnown  well 
and  loved  greatly  many  of  the  young  people  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  university  for  the  foreign 
work.  They  have  seen  many  of  the  children  of  Doc- 
tor Hartupoe's  former  college  mates  returning  to  the 
Ohio  \Vp8lt*yan  for  a  college  training.  Their  hearts 
have  btHfji  drawn  out  toward  these  young  people 
with<Mit  an  American  home.  They  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  Delaware  is  a  missionary  center.  Six 
members  of  the  class  of  '98  have  offered  themselves 
for  similar  service. 

A  chair  of  Missions  is  maintained  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  study  of  missionary  fields  and  mission- 
ary methods  along  with  the  comparative  study  of 
religions  is  pursued  at  Delaware  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  versatile  men  in  the 
country.  Delaware  always  has  a  reasonable  number 
of  missionaries  who  are  home  on  a  furlough,  and 
who  are  ready  to  teach  the  languages  of  the  country 
from  whieh  they  came  to  those  desiring  to  enter  their 
resiH-'ctive  fields.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  mission- 
ary lanifua'jres  can  now  be  taught  at  Delaware. 
There  are  always  students  from  eight  or  ten  foreign 
lands,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  niissionary  homes  in 
Delaware.  The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  thus  the 
leading  missionary  center  in  Methodism. 

The  deep  need  of  a  home  for  the  children  of  for- 
eign missionaries,  who  wish  to  complete  their  edu- 


cation in  America,  has  long  been  felt.  Other 
Churches  have  such  homes,  and  they  are  eminently 
successful.  Methodism  has  no  sach  home  in  con- 
nection with  a  college,  or  had  no  sach  home  until 
within  the  last  few  days. 

Doctor  Hartupee  and  his  wife  have  jnst  sent  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  the  deed  to 
their  beautiful  property  located  on  Oak  Hill  Ayenue, 
with  the  single  condition  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the 
home  of  the  ehildrcm  of  missionaries  while  they  aie 
securing  an  education  at  the  university.  The  prop- 
erty cost  some  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  house 
is  a  beautiful  modem  structure  erected  a  few  years 
ago.  The  property  will  be  called  "  The  Rachel  Har- 
tupee Missionary  Home." 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  open  the  Home  this 
year  or  next.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hanser, 
who  has  had  many  years'  experience  as  a  missionary 
in  India,  and  who  is  now  in  Delaware  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughter.  The  price  for  board  and  room 
rent  will  cover  the  bare  cost  of  living  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  property.  Twelve  persons  have  already 
applied  for  accommodation  in  the  Home. 

The  university  needs  additional  gifts  for  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  the  property  to  accommodate  addition- 
al students.  There  should  also  be  a  general  gfift  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  shoald 
go  toward  the  salary  of  a  matron.  This  Home  will 
stand  as  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Hartupee's  mother  and 
wife,  and  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  families  of 
hundreds  of  missionaries  who  have  forsaken  all  in 
America  that  they  may  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 
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MISSIONARY  INCIDENT   AND  STORY. 


The  Sad  Story  of  an  Eonudan  QirL 

BT  MRS.   HELEN  JACKSON. 

1HAVE  had  a  friend  ever  since  we  came  to  this 
place  (Mazafarpur,  India),  the  wife  of  a  native 
Mohammedan  gentleman,  and  while  I  knew  in  a 
general  way  that  there  was  a  story  connected  with 
her  I  never  knew  the  truth  till  a  few  days  ago.  I 
will  tell  it  as  she  told  me. 

In  the  first  place  her  grandmother,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  was  beguiled  away  from  her 
home  by  one  of  the  loathsome  "women  agents" 
who  went  about  the  country,  gaining  access  to  the 
zenanas,  and  there  telling  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
and  jewels  and  money  that  would  be  theirs  if  they 
would  contract  left-handed  marriages  with  English 
planters  and  officers,  who  in  those  days  thought  In- 
dia particularly  fatal  to  white  women,  and  who  came 
to  this  country  expecting  to  spend  years,  and  in 
many  cases  these  relations  were  sustained,  and  from 
them  sprang  what  is  now  a  very  large  Eurasian  ele- 
ment. 

The  mother  of  Maggie,  a  fine,  handsome  woman 
of  good  family,  came  under  the  notice  of  a  planter, 
and  he  persuaded  her  to  live  with  him,  saying  to 
her:  "I  cannot  marry  you  according  to  English 
law,  but  you  are  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and 
now  see  me  as  I  swear  on  my  Bible  that  I  will  never 
leave  you  or  put  you  away." 

She  lived  with  him  fifteen  .years,  during  which  time 
Maggie  was  born.  For  obvious  reasons  he  did  not 
have  the  native  wife  living  at  the  factory,  but  built 
her  a  house  near  at  hand,  and  there  for  ten  careless 
years  the  little  girl  played  and  dreamed  away  the 
long,  bright  days,  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  was 
to  befall  her. 

When  she  was  ten  her  father  thought  she  should 
be  taught,  and,  though  he  was  a  Protestant,  he  had 
her  sent  to  a  conventual  school,  and  there  she  spent 
three  years,  learning  very  rapidly,  studying  music, 
wanting  for  nothing,  for  the  father  was  very  indul- 
gent to  his  child. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  wrote  to  the  mother 
superior  and  said  that,  as  his  daughter  had  a  native 
mother,  it  was  highly  probable  that  Maggie  would 
be  looked  down  upon  when  she  grew  up,  so  he  de- 
sired that  she  should  go  to  a  good  school  in  Ger- 
many and  there  remain.  An  outfit  was  gotten  to- 
gether, and  a  lady  going  to  England  was  engaged  to 
accompany  the  child  to  her  destination. 

At  this  juncture  the  mother  heard  of  the  plan  and 
flew  to  the  convent,  demanding  that  she  might  see 
her  child.  She  was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  then  she 
said  that  if  they  must  part  she  must  have  her  child 
go  home  with  her  for  a  few  days.  The  mother  su- 
perior demurred  at  first,  but,  having  no  idea  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  allowed  the  child  to  go. 

The  mother  shut  her  up  in  a  zenana,  and,  as  she 
told  me,  she  was  like  a  lunatic ;  she  ran  from  door 
ta  window,  and  back  again,  beating  the  door  with 
her  hands,  begging  and  imploring  to  be  let  out. 
Every  day  letters  came  from   the  nans  and  the 


father,  but  no  prisoner  was  ever  kept  more  securely 
than  she. 

One  day  she  managed  to  send  a  letter  to  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  she  knew,  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  went  to  the  depot  day  after  day  to 
meet  her,  but  she  was  not  able  to  escape,  and  after 
a  year  of  that  death  in  life  she  was  taken  out  and 
married  to  a  man  who  had  other  wives,  much  older, 
and  a  Mohammedan.    She  had  become  a  Christian. 

She  has  three  little  children  now  ;  the  husband  is 
very  kind  to  her  and  allows  her  to  come  to  see  me, 
but  she  is  nevertheless  a  slave.  She  said  to  me : 
**  Mohammedanism  is  very  bad.  A  man  may  do 
anything,  but  a  woman  is  helpless." 

Her  father  knows  nothing  of  her.  She  has  never 
seen  him  since  she  left  school  fourteen  years  ago. 
He  has  an  English  wife,  his  vows  all  forgotten,  and 
as  the  poor  child  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  can 
bear  it  now,  but  what  will  become  of  my  children  ?  " 
She  is  so  sweet  a  creature  with  her  fair  face  and  gen- 
tle ways,  that  it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think  of  all 
she  has  suffered.  I  have  thought  your  readers  might 
find  food  for  thought  in  this  true  story. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  above  story  Mrs. 
Jackson  writes  as  follows : 

When  we  first  came  to  Mazafarpur  I  met  the  hus- 
band of  the  young  girl  whose  story  I  tell.  She  was 
very  anxious  to  study  painting  and  needlework, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  mine  for  a  year,  when  the  cares 
of  a  little  family  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
tinue her  lessons.  She  has  an  English  house,  and  is 
allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  her  husband  when  he  is 
alone.  He  has  also  sent  her  little  daughter  to  the 
convent  school  where  she  was  educated.  At  times 
she  calls  on  me,  and  is  in  many  ways  allowed  more 
liberty  than  is  common. 

I  have  felt  the  matter  too  delicate  a  one  to  speak 
of,  and  it  is  only  ten  days  ago  since  she  told  me 
what  I  have  written. 

There  are  many  men  who  beguile  ignorant  women 
and  take  oaths  they  have  no  slightest  intention  of 
keeping.  There  are  also  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
deluded  Englishwomen,  gently  bom  and  bred,  who 
marry  Mohammedan  youths  who  go  to  England  to 
study  law. 

There  is  a  glamour  and  romance  about  the  East, 
and  silly  girls  think  they  are  going  to  live  like 
queens,  decked  with  "Orient  pearls  and  gold,"  and 
they  come  out  to  find  that  they  have  no  status  what- 
ever, despised  alike  by  English  and  native  people, 
and  often  find,  too  late,  that  they  share  the  affec- 
tions (?)  of  their  husbands  with  three  or  four  native 
wives.  It  is  lamentable,  and  no  one  can  stop  it.  I 
would  that  I  had  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  force, 
that  I  might  prevail  on  some  of  these  to  pause. 

I  know  at  this  moment  of  a  Mohammedan  -youth 
sent  from  this  town  toXondon  to  study,  who  has  a 
young  native  wife  and  two  children,  and  he  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  bringing  out  an  English  wife 
next  winter,  and  to  all  remonstrances  replies  that 
the  law  allows  him  to  do  so. 
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A  Sermon  hy  Our  Chinese  Carvowo. 


I 

A  Sarmon  bj  Onr  Gfameie  OanroSBa  '  ^^  driven  away  from  home.    The  belter-iDcliDed 

/ .  t.  ^  w  <.  1  .<  ^  neiirhLM>r8  were  now  alarmed  and  would  not  list«v 

(A  sermon  preached  by  our  great  lay  evangelist,  gen-         *?      ,        .         ,  ^  -m..u««  •«»*  w«#uju   uvi  ustm 

erally  known  w  Carvo^so,  in  ibe  Pioneer  Flour  and    ^^  ^^"^  doctrine.    I  had  annaaUj  realized  from  two 

Kice  Mills  at  Ang-tau,near  HInghua,  China.   Fully  one    ^^  ^^^^  hundred  dollars  in  my  businew  and  apent 

half  the  audience  had  been  brought  in  by  Car>o«»o's    a  hundred  or  ei|?hty  dollars  on  the  idols.    Now  I  was 

persbtent  invitation.    These  were  all  eyeii  and  ears    a  Christian  and  reduced  to  one  meal  a  day.     Tec  I 

when  he  rone  to  siieak.    Not  an  eye  was  turned  from    was  happy  and  only  wept  with  the  weeping. 

the  speaker  from  the  moment  he  rose  untU  he  sunk  on       i  gave  my  chUdren  to  the  Lord,  and  they  aze  gel- 

hls  knees  to  pray.  -/'.  OMUiger.)  \  ^^^^^  ^n  educaUon  far  superior  to  my  own.    I  am  not 

I  ALSO,  brethren,  was  very  devout  before  I  became  r>^h»  *>at  I  am  happy.  I  am  plantin^f  fruit  treea,  and 
a  Christian.  Where  in  all  this  province  is  there  when  they  bear  I  hope  to  sell  the  fruit  to  foreiim 
a  temple  or  monaster}'  I  did  not  visit  ?  Of  one  large  '  »*»»?«  ^^^  ^11  soon  come  to  this  port,  and  I  shaU 
temple  I  am  even  supposed  to  be  the  founder.  I ,  ^^^^  Pay  a  hundred  or  eighty  dollars  toward  the 
reverently  worshiped  wherever  there  was  an  object  |  support  of  the  ministry. 

of  worship.  One  day  I  said  to  my  wife :  "  What's  j  Truly  I  am  happy  in  looking  forward  to  the  time 
the  world  ?  Life  is  short  at  best  and  always  uncer- '  when  I  can  do  more  for  the  Master  than  I  am  doing 
tain.  I>et  us  look  to  the  life  beyond.  Tou  get  your  I  now.  Brethren,  without  Christ  it  is  but  grief  to  have 
head  shaved  and  go  into  a  nunnerj',  and  I  will  shave  '  sons  and  to  increase  riches.  With  Christ  in  the 
my  heml  and  becf»me  a  monk.  Why  toil  for  this  i  heart  no  condition  of  life  is  sad. 
world's  goods  and  beget  sons  and  daughters  ?*'  She  I  We  call  Confucius  our  teacher,  but  the  preacher 
also  being  very  devout,  replied  :  "  It  l^  even  so ;  to  told  us  this  morning  that  the  teacher  we  fear  most 
what  purpose  all  this  turmoil,  this  running  to  and  ,  is  "ot  Confucius,  but  popular  custom.  It  is  even  so. 
fro  and  getting  gain  ?  W  alt  until  we  provide  for  the  |  Custom  fetters  and  binds  our  people,  the  poor 
children,  and  then  let  it  be  as  you  say.  Indeed,  all ,  Chinese  people.  In  education  we  cling  to  the  useless 
Is  vanity  1 "  essay  writing  because  custom  demands  it ;  in  our  in- 

I  then  visited  the  temples  regularly  and  worshiped  \  dustries  we  follow   the   ancients    because   custom 
more  devoutly.    However,  at  one  temple,  while  I ,  demands  it. 

was  prostrate  before  the  Idols,  a  priest  stole  my  gar-  ^^  are  torn  to  pieces  as  a  nation,  our  country 
ment,  and  at  another  they  combine<l  and  rifled  my  I  »o«s  piecemeal  to  other  rulers,  our  people  groan  un- 
knapsack.    I  returned  and  said  :   "  Wife,  the  priests    der  their  burdens,  not  daring  or  knowing  how  to 

use  the  powers  of  nature ;  reforms  are  rejected  as 
tricks  of  the  hated  foreigner.  Abusing  the  natural 
wisdom  with  which  we  are  endowed  God  takes  it 
away  so  that  even  the  domestic  animal  has  a  happier 


are  even  more  covetous  than  ttie  people.    No  salva- 
tion In  the  monastery  I  "    She  was  sad  and  made  no 
reply. 
Not  long  after  three  Christian  preachers  and  book- 


sellers came  to  the  village,  and  1  asked  them  to  eat    l»fe  than  the  common  farmer  and  laborer.     It  is  be- 


rlce  with  me.  They  said,  **  No ;  we  receive  our  \ 
regular  pay ;  we  must  not  accept  hospitality  for 
nothing."  Tliis  astonished  me.  They  offered  to  pray 
with  mo,  but  did  not  ask  me  to  kneel.  Nevertheless 
I  knelt.  I  told  my  wife  what  they  prayed  for,  and 
she  said,  "  Ah,  this  Is  the  true  doctrine  I  " 

I  wanted  to  see  my  village  well  supplied  with  the 
books  the  preachers  had,  but  no  one  would  buy. 
Finally  I  asked,  *'  How  much  are  all  the  books  you 
have  here  worth?  I  want  the  whole  stock."  The 
price  was  not  high,  and  while  I  was  gone  to  get  the 
money  the  neighbors  began  buying,  and  In  a  few 
minutes  all  were  sold.    Praise  the  Lord ! 

I  then  offered  them  a  dollar  to  cover  their  travel- 
ing expenses,  as  they  had  come  far  out  of  their  way 
to  visit  my  village.  They  refused  the  dollar.  I  said, 
**  These  are  strange  men,  such  as  China  never  pro- 
duced before."  The  neighbors  marveled.  At  the 
same  time  they  became  angry  because  I— the  devout 
idol  worshiper  and  filial  son  (I  had  early  received 
imperial  recognition  for  filial  piety)— should  now  re- 
ject the  gods  and  become  unfllial.  O,  the  Ignorance 
of  my  poor,  poor  people  !  Now  they  torment  them- 
selves, even  now  before  the  idols  here  in  this  i)lague- 
strlcken  town.    Have  mercy,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  1 

I  went  about  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  n.v  busi- 
ness rapidly  decreased.  Persecution  arose,  a.. '  my 
property  fell  Into  the  hands  of  my  persecutors.    I 


cause  of  our  sins  we  are  thus  afflicted  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  people.  The  Gospel  alone  can  set 
you  free  antl  bring  peace  to  your  heart.  Therefoie 
let  us  pray;  yes,  let  us  pray  earnestly  to  the  true  God 
for  help  and  pardon. 


Woishiping  Idols  Seoretly. 

AN  incident  is  reported  from  Madura  illustrating 
the  strange  want  of  courage   on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  following  their  convictions.    A  young 
man  in  the  employ  of  an  English  government  official 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Englishman  to 
worship  his  own  Swaml.    He  and  others  were  en- 
gaged clandestinely  in  their   religious  ceremonies, 
when,    unexpectedly,  the  officer  returned  and    in 
sudden  anger  kicked  over  their  Idol  and  trampled 
upon  their  offerings  and   scattered  the  worshipers. 
Including  one    person  who  was  regarded   for   the 
time  being   as   a   god  Incarnate.    Whereupon  the 
young  man  said  to  his  grandmother,  *•  What  kind  of 
Swamls  have  we  got  that  they  are  afraid  of  an  Eng- 
lishman ?  "    The  worship  of  many  gods  has  under- 
mined the  courage  as  well   as  the   morals   of  the 
myriads  of  India,  who  though  they  scoff  at  tlieir 
gods  yet  continue   to  worship   them. — Miatikmary 
Herald. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION  FIELDS. 


Mr&  T.  E  Wood  on  a  BatUefidcL 

MRS.  WOOD,  of  oar  work  in  Peru,  on  moving 
from  Callao  to  Lima,  recently,  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  native  Sunday  school  in  the 
latter  city,  and  has  given  it  a  new  impulse.  That 
Sunday  school  was  founded  by  her  several  years  ago, 
obliging  her,  while  she  continued  in  charge  of  it,  to 
take  the  first  train  from  Callao  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  reach  Lima  in  time  for  it.  One  morning  that 
train  ran  unawares  into  a  revolution,  and  Mrs.  Wood 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  on  alighting 
from  the  cars  in  Lima.  She  hurried  across  a  plaza, 
with  bullets  plowing  up  the  ground  and  piercing  the 
walls  in  three  directions,  took  shelter  in  a  house  that 
was  not  bullet-proof,  and  was  shut  in  there  from 
Sunday  till  Timrsday,  with  the  battle  raging  close 
around  the  hou.se  day  and  night,  hard  fighting  for 
three  days  and  random  firing  for  two  more.  These 
turbulent  republics  will  never  be  saved  from  an- 
arcliy  by  anything  but  the  Gospel  of  peace. 


once  more.  The  chief  daily  of  Lima  noticed  the 
event  as  one  of  unusual  importance.  A  gentleman 
who  was  invited,  but  could  not  attend,  offered  one 
hundred  dollars,  silver,  toward  building  a  church. 
Another  sent  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars,  silver, 
for  some  urgent  needs  of  the  Mission.  The  day  our 
Church  can  put  herself  before  the  public  in  Peru 
with  adequate  equipment  to  show  that  she  means 
business  she  will  find  business  men  in  Peru  rallying 
around  her  with  sympathy  and  money. 


Saoo388  of  Miss  Elsie  Wood. 

MISS  ELSIE  WOOD,  our  sole  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  missionary  in  Peru,  is  not 
only  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Callao  (now  in 
the  most  successful  year  of  its  history),  but  also 
teachi^  as  a  specialist  in  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Lima,  the  most  influential  of  its  kind  in  all  the  land. 
She  has  just  had  a  triumph  in  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  closing  of  a  term's  work,  when  her 
classes  attracted  extraordinary  attention.  Her  influ- 
ence is  providentially  widening  among  the  young 
women  of  the  highest  social  circles.  She  wants  now 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  high-grade 
girls'  school  in  the  Peruvian  capital.  The  success 
of  the  Callao  High  School  under  her  principalship 
guarantees  the  success  of  a  grander  enterprise  in 
Lima  as  soon  as  the  adequate  equipment  can  be 
secured.  Who  will  furnish  the  means  for  an  institu- 
tion worthy  of  our  Church  in  this  ancient  seat  of 
learning  and  center  of  far-reaching  influence  ? 


An  Important  Meeting  in  Lima. 

THE  most  important  meeting  for  many  a  year 
among  the  North  American  residents  in  Peru 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Lima,  in  the  residence  of  our 
missionary,  Dr.  Wood,  on  Sunday,  July  3.  The  date 
being  the  eve  of  Independence  Day  gave  a  patriotic 
tone  to  the  service,  stirring  up  loyalty  to  the  great 
republic  as  well  as  loyalty  to  God.  It  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler,  of  our  work  in  Callao,  and 
attended  by  the  Unite<l  States  ambassador,  the  secre- 
tary of  legation,  the  military  and  civil  attaches  of 
legation,  of  Lima,  the  consul  and  vice  consul 
of  Callao,  and  a  strong  gathering  of  the  North 
Americans  of  both  cities.  Some  of  them  had  not 
attended  a  religious  meeting  for  years.  One  of 
them,  who  has  been  in  Peru  for  more  than  half  his 
life,  said  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
North  American,  but  that  meeting  made  him  feel  it 


The  Hardwioke  Ohristian  Boys'  School 

BY  REV.   J.   O.   DENNING. 

THIS  school  is  at  Narsinghpur,  Central  Provinces, 
India,  and  Is  an  institution  that  is  destined  to 
be  heard  from  in  the  future.  It  was  begun  as  a  day 
school  in  1892  under  Rev.  C.  P.  Hard's  direction, 
sjsecially  for  the  children  of  parents  who  had  pro- 
fessed Christianity.  Mr.  Butterfield  (now  Rev.  H. 
W^.  Butterfield,  of  Igatpuri)  was  given  charge.  As 
the  parents  were  all  poor,  and  the  children  were 
taken  from  their  work,  each  xjhild  received  a  small 
sum  to  assist  in  his  support.  About  fifty  pupils 
were  on  the  roll.  But  this  did  not  seem  the  right 
basis  upon  which  to  work,  and  in  February,  1898, 
the  school  was  changed  to  a  boarding  school  (free 
board  for  those  not  able  to  pay),  and  all  the  pupils 
were  invited  to  come  in.  All  but  seven  left.  With 
this  number  the  new  plan  was  begun,  with  Mr.  But- 
terfield and  a  native  man  as  teachers.  A  few  more 
Christian  boys  came  in  later,  and  also  a  number  of 
orphans  that  were  wandering  about  homeless. 

There  were  about  twenty  boys  in  school  when  the 
scarcity  preceding  the  famine  began  to  be  felt.  Then 
the  orphans  increased,  and  many  applied  to  be  taken 
in.  When  the  famine  really  began  we  had  sixty 
boys  and  not  another  Inch  of  room.  We  could  take 
in  no  more — no  room,  no  support.  During  the 
famine,  especially  the  earlier  part,  we  rescued  over 
800  children,  nearly  all  orphans.  The  most  of  these 
we  had  to  send  away  to  other  mission  schools.  * 

Across  the  street  from  the  school  was  a  huge 
building  standing  idle.  How  we  longed  for  it.  It 
had  been  built  for  a  young  rajah  ten  years  pre- 
viously at  a  cost  of  over  18,000  rupees,  betides  the 
timbers  that  were  obtained  from  his  forests,  which 
must  have  been  not  less  than  2,000  rupees  more. 
But  he  wished  to  live  on  his  estates,  and  no  one 
wanted  to  rent  or  buy  a  building  of  that  character. 
So  it  was  a  "white  elephant"  on  his  hands.  We 
prayed  for  this  building.  In  time  the  Lord  heard 
our  prayer.  He  sent  us  6,000  rupees.  We  imme- 
diately went  to  the  rajah,  and  after  much  parley  we 
succeeded  in  bargaining  for  the  building  for  that 
very  sum — less  than  one  third  the  cost.  We  now 
have  the  building  full  of  boys,  225  of  them.  The  in- 
spector says  it  is  the  best  school  building  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

What  have  we  now  ?  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  boys,  all  Christian  in  name,  all  but  five  or  six 
baptized,  and  many  of  them,  we  trust,  born  again. 
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The  Gospel  at  Aligarh^  India. 


Tbey  attend  the  cbarch  serrict^,  take  part  in  the 
Sunday  0ch<XiI,  Epwortb  League,  class  meeting,  and 
prayer  meeting.  The  older  one«  preach  in  the 
tiazaar  on  Saturdays  and  teach  in  the  mohulla  Sun- 
day BchcMilfl  on  Sunday. 

They  spend  five  hours  per  day  in  8ch«-»ol.  begin- 
ning at  six  A.  M.,  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  govern- 
ment curriculum.  The  first  half  hour  each  morning 
is  spent  in  Bible  study  and  Catechism.  Seldom  can 
one  find  a  similar  company  of  boys  with  as  good  a 
knowledge;  of  the  Bible  and  of  thf  principles  of  sal- 
vation in  Christ  and  right  living  as  these  boys  have. 
In  the  aftcm(X)ns  they  spend  two  to  two  and  a  half 
hours  in  the  workshop.  Carpentering  and  shoe- 
making  are  now  tanght,  and  tailoring  is  to  be  added 
in  a  week  or  two.  Every  bf>y  big  enough  to  handle 
ato<il  is  taught  a  tra*le.  We  have  almf»st  no  trouble 
at  all  in  getting  the  Ykjvs  to  take  hold  of  this  man- 
ual labor.    This  we  think  a  rare  condition. 

Thche  boy.s  are  from  all  gravies  of  caste.  We  have 
more  Brahrnans  than  sweepers.  But  no  caste  dis- 
tinctions obtain  in  the  sch<x)l,  and  caste  is  seldom 
thought  of. 

During  18&7  we  used  the  Famine  Relief  workers  to 
advantage  in  improving  the  property.  They  built  a 
well,  a  dormitor}',  and  a  kitchen.  We  now  have  an 
excellent  plant,  well  located,  healthy,  and  spacious. 

WTiat  shall  l>e  the  result*  We  endeavor  to  lead 
each  lK>y  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ  as  his 
Saviour.  We  en<leavor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  awaken  in  him  a  sensitive  conscience  and 
to  train  him  in  the  principles  and  practices  of 
right  living.  We  teach  him  to  work.  By  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  great  deal,  by  example,  and 
by  pnHHure  we  teach  him  that  it  is  honorable  to 
work  and  abominable  to  be  lazy.  They  are  learning 
the  art  of  <loing  things  and  relying  on  their  own  re- 
»ourr:es.  We  expect  the  majority  of  them  to  follow 
their  trades  or  some  useful  secular  i)rofessions  ;  but 
we  exiM'ct  the  Lord  to  call  many  of  them  into  the  min- 
istry and  into  educational  work.  We  look  for  many 
preachers  and  teachers  to  come  from  this  school  to 
carry  the  Ciosi>el  to  tlieir  own  peoi)lc.  W(?  exi>ect 
those  that  follow  tra<le8  or  secular  professions  to  be 
the  best  men  of  their  community  and  reliable  Chris- 
tian citizens  doing  the  work  of  Christian  laymen. 


The  Gospel  at  Aligarh,  India. 

HV    MKS.    ELLEN   11.    LAWSON. 

IN  the  beginning  of  1803  we  were  sent  liert*  to  de- 
v«^lop  the  work.  A  native  preacher  lived  in  Ali- 
garh  city,  with  four  or  five  untraine*!  helpers.  Tliere 
was  not  even  one  outstation.  There  were  said  to 
bo  about  five  hundred  Christians  on  the  register,  but 
w<'  were  not  able  to  find  many  of  them.  They  had 
been  neglected— many  had  moved  away.  The  few 
we  found  were  very  ignorant.  Tlie  brother  who  had 
l><»en  in  charge  was  transferred  at  his  own  request. 
Tlic  heliKTs  we  found  to  be  incompetent  men,  so 
there  was  a  bad  foundation  to  be  cleared  away  be- 
fore wo  could  do  much  building  up.  It  took  months 
of  patient  toil. 
A  girls'  boarding   school  was  begun.    For  two 


years  we  all  lived  in  a  rented  house.  The  betnoning 
of  the  third  year  foand  as  on  oar  splendid  property 
of  twtrlve  acre#,  with  good  sobstantial  house,  echool- 
honse,  and  dormitories  for  the  girls — all  the  gift  of 
one  consecrated  woman  in  America.  Ontstations 
wert;  opened  up,  and  trustworthy  men  pat  in  charge. 
For  two  years  all  the  woman-s  work  fell  to  myself. 
It  was  too  heavy  a  burden,  so  the  committee  wa» 
kind  enough  to  send  a  lady  to  take  charge  of  the 
girls'  boarding  school.  A  year  later  another  mis- 
sionary lady  was  sent  to  take  the  district  work  for 
the  women,  thus  leaving  as  free  for  general  and 
evangelistic  woik. 

All  last  year  my  time  and  that  of  some  of  the 
others  was  given  up  to  the  famine,  which  resalted  in 
a  boys'  and  girls'  orphanage,  with  aboat  two  hun- 
dred in  each,  besides  a  widows*  home  where  a  small 
number  of  famine  ¥ridow8  are  cared  for.  We  buried 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  daring  the  year. 
This  year  God  gave  us  nineteen  acres  near  by  f«>r 
the  boys'  orphanage.  They  are  now  in  their  new 
home,  comfortable  and  happy,  and  we  are  working 
out  the  industrial  problem,  our  intention  being  to 
teach  every  boy  a  trade  as  well  as  give  him  an  ordi- 
nar}'  education.  We  desire  that  every  boy  may  be 
able  to  read  his  Bible  well. 

The  girls'  schoolhouse,  which  we  thought  very  big 
when  we  built  it,  is  no  longer  big  enough  for  our 
congregations.  By  crowding  it  we  can  seat  four 
hundred,  but  the  boys'  schoolhoase,  which  is  now 
building,  will  seat  six  hundred,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
this  will  be  too  small,  when  our  outside  workers 
come  in,  as  they  do  once  a  month.  The  new  building 
is  a  very  plain,  simple  building,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
boon.  Bishop  Thobum's  Famine  Committee  gave 
us  the  land,  and  a  grant  for  the  boys'  buildings.  We 
have  been  collecting  money  for  several  years  for  a 
church ;  now  we  have  church  and  schoolhouse  com- 
bined in  one. 

Aligarh  District  has  been  put  under  the  care  of 
my  husband  as  presiding  ehler.    It  now  includes 
over  one  and  one  half  millions  of  people.     The  dis- 
trict is  <livided  up  into  ten  circuits,  with  a  grood  na- 
tive preacher  in  charge  of  each.    Under  them  are 
subcirouits  with  pastor-teachers  in  charge.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  were  sixteen   pastor- 
teachers  for  who!n  there  was  no  support.    We  asked 
the  Lord  for  help.    One  lady  sent  money  for  ten 
men  for  the  whole  year.    We  are  now  expecting 
help  for  the  other  six ;  $25  will  support  one  for  a  year. 
To  meet  the  need  for  new  stations  we  have  begun 
our  training  school  again,  so  that  we  may  soon 
have  men  ready  to  go  to  the  needy  places.    We  have 
not  a  penny  for  this  training  school,  but  already 
twelve  men  have  come  in  from  various  villages  and 
want  to  be  trained  for  the  Lord's  work.    Others  ar© 
coming.    We  shall  take  twenty  men,  and  probably 
six  of  them  will  have  wives.    We  believe  the  Lord 
will  send  us  the  help ;  $25  will  support  a  man  and 
his  wife  for  one  year,  and  about  $17.50  a  man  alone. 
We  trust  some  who  read  this  report  will  be  led  of 
the  Lord  to  help  us.    We  arc  to  push  forward  and 
open  up  new  fields. 
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MISSIONARY   CONCERT. 


^Frogram. 

Topics  :  City  Missions,    Japan.    Korea, 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  608 : 

"  Go.  labor  on ;  spend  and  be  spent, 
Thy  Joy  to  do  the  Father's  wllL" 

Prater  :  For  the  workers  and  work  in  our  large 
cities,  and  in  other  fields,  especially  in  eastern  Asia. 

Scripture  Reading. 

Address  :  "  On  Importance  and  Character  of  City 
Missions.'' 

QiTESTioNS  ON  Japan  :  Country  and  People. 

Questions  on  Korea  :  Country  and  People. 

Address  :  On  Missions  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  9i4 : 

"  Saviour,  sprinkle  many  nations, 
FriUtful  let  thy  sorrows  be." 

Collection. 

References  :  Our  Country^  by  Josiah  Strong.  The 
Coming  Oiiy^  by  Josiah  Strong.  The  Sunrise  King- 
dom^ by  Julia  D.  Carrothers.  Occult  Japan^  by  Per- 
cival  Lowell.  The  Story  ofjapan,  by  Darid  Murray. 
T%e  Gist  of  Japan,  by  R.  B.  Peery.  Korea,  by  W.  E. 
GriflOs.    Korea  from  the  Capital,  by  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 


Kotes  on  Japan. 

MUTSUHITO,  the  Emperor  or  Mikado  of  Japan, 
was  bom  November  3,  1853,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  February  13,  1867.  A  constitution  was 
given  the  country  in  1889.  The  emperor  exercises 
the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  which  consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  and 
a  House  of  Representatives. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  147,655  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  December  31,  1895,  of  42,270,620. 

By  the  constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  is  secured.  There  is  no  State  re- 
ligion and  no  State  support.  The  chief  forms  of 
religion  are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism.  Protestant 
missionaries  went  to  Japan  in  1859,  and  now  report 
over  41,000  communicants. 


Frotestant  Hissions  in  Japan. 

REV.  H.  LOOMIS  has  prepared  a  table  showing 
the  condition  of  Protestant  mission  work  in 
Japan  at  the  close  of  1897,  and  the  following  figures 
are  taken  from  that  table. 

The  Church  of  Christ  embraces  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  includes  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  following  from  the 
United  States:  Presbyterian  Churches  North  and 
South,  Reformed  Churches,  Cumberiand  Presbyte-  '■ 
rians,  and  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society. 

The  Xipjyon  Sei  Kofnncai  embraces  the  Episcopal 
Churches  and  societies,  and  includes  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the  English  ; 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  St.  Andrew's  University 
Mission. 


The  Kumiai  Churches  includes  the  churches  of  the 
American  Board  and  others  that  cooperate  with 
them. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  and  the 
Unitarians  have  missionaries  in  Japan,  but  report 
no  members. 

The  following  show  the  adult  Church  membership 
in  1897: 

Church  of  Christ 11,108 

Nippon  Sei  Kokuwai 8,349 

Kumiai  Churches 10,047 

Methodist  Episcopal 3,524 

Canada  Methodist 1,807 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 559 

Methodist  Protestant 823 

United  Brethren 145 

Evangelical  Association 840 

Baptist  Missionary  Union 1,870 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 61 

Disciples  of  Christ '413 

Christian  Church 807 

Evangelical  Lutheran 46 

Scandinavian  Alliance 116 

German  Swiss..: 106 

Friends 126 

Universalists 76 

Salvation  Army 130 

Hepzibah  Faith  Association 21 

Independents  (native) 604 

Total 40,578 

There  are  650  missionaries,  including  wives.  Of 
these  233  are  males,  and  223  are  unmarried  women. 
There  are  384  organized  churches,  169  theological 
students,  302  native  ministers,  580  onordained 
preachers  and  "helpers.  In  1897  there  were  8,062 
baptized  adult  converts. 


Japan  Methodist  Episoopal  Oonfarenoe. 

THE  fifteenth  session  of  the  Japan  Conference  was 
lield  commencing  July  13,  in  Yokohama,  Bishop 
Cranston  presiding.  The  three  days  preceding  were 
devoted  to  a  celebration  of  the  silver  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  mission. 

The  constitutional  changes  proposed  by  the  Rock 
River  Conference  were  approved  unanimously. 

By  a  vote  of  32  to  13  the  Conference  was  divided 
and  the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference  formed. 

The  net  gain  in  membership  was  reported  as  about 
four  hundred.  (Last  year  there  were  8,524  members 
and  1,198  probationers.)  The  schools  also  showed  a 
decided  gain  in  attendance  and  interest. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  location  of  the 
missionaries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ap- 
pointments : 

Sapporo  District  C.  Bishop.  Presldlne  Elder.  Hako- 
date District,  G.  F.  Draper,  Presiding  Elder.  Hlrosaki. 
R.  P.  Alexander.  Sendai.  C.  W.  Huett.  Tokyo  Dis- 
trict, S.  Ogata.  Presiding  Elder.  Aoyama  Gakuin.  J. 
Soper,  B.  ChappeU,  J.  O.  Spencer,  H.  W.  Swartz.  Su- 
perintendent of  Gospel  Society  In  Tokyo,  W.  S.  Wor- 
den.  Yokohama  District.  J.  G.  Cleveland,  Presiding 
Elder.  Superintendent  of  Ckwpel  Society  in  Yokohama, 
A.  M.  Brooks.  Nagoya  District,  D.  8.  Spencer,  Presid- 
ing Elder. 

South  Japak  Mission  Conferbncb.— Fukuoka 
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Noshi  and  the  Morning-glot^y, 


District,  H.  B.  Johnson,  Presiding  Elder.  Nagasaki 
District.  J.  C.  Davison,  Presiding  Elder.  Chinzei  Galc- 
kwan,  E.  R.  Fullcerson,  M.  S.  Vail. 

Koshi  and  the  Homing-gloiy. 

It  was  the  rosy  flush  of  dawn 

In  beautiful  Japan, 
When  through  the  ancient  garden  ways 

Came  little  Noshi  San— 
The  strapped  and  lacquered  wooden  shoes 

A-clic)<ing  as  she  ran. 

She  stood  beside  the  mossy  well 

Beneath  the  gnarled  pine, 
And  would  have  drawn  but  that  she  spied 

A  morning-glory  vine, 
Which  in  the  night  the  pail  had  wreathed 

In  exquisite  design. 

The  dainty  thief  smiled  up  at  her 

With  velvet  eyes  of  blue ; 
Uncertain,  little  Noshi  stood, 

Debating  what  to  do — 
Then  sudden  raised  her  empty  pall 

And  to  a  neighbor  flew. 

"Gift-water,  friends,  I  crave,"  she  said, 

"  For  in  the  night  a  vino 
Has  seized  my  bucket,  and  so  fair 

Its  fragile  arms  entwine, 
I  could  not  rudely  tear  them  off  ; 

Pray  let  me  fill  with  thine." 

—  Transdatfd  from  the  JapaneM. 


tablet.  There  are  eight  holidays  upon  which  sacri- 
fice to  the  dead  must  be  performed." 

The  Protestant  missions,  comnaeoced  in  18S4,  now 
report  101  missionaries  and  over  1,600  communicants. 
The  Churches  and  societies  at  work  are  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  Presbyterian  Church  North,  Presbyterian 
Church  South,  Australian  Presbyterian  Church,  T. 
M.  C.  A.  Mission  of  Canada,  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  Ella  Thing  Memorial  Mission 
(Baptists  of  Boston). 

The  Roman  Catholics  report  96  missionaries  and 
28,802  communicants. 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
reported,  in  1897,  305  full  members,  1,074  probation- 
ers, 10  local  preachers,  and  967  pupils  in  Sunday 
schools. 


Notes  on  Korea. 

THE  reigning  monarch,  whose  surname  is  Yi,  and 
name  is  Ileui,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1864. 
On  October  15, 1897,  he  assumed  the  t'tle  of  emi)eror. 
He  is  an  indci>endent  sovereign,  but  his  power  is  to 
a  certain  extent  modified  by  the  cabinet, which  frames 
laws,  which  are  submitted  to  the  emperor  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  estimated  area  of  Korea  is  82,000  square  miles. 
Rticcnt  statistics  give  a  population  of  10,528,937  in- 
habitants. The  capital,  Seoul,  has  200,000  intiabit- 
ants.  The  foreign  population  consisted  in  1897  of 
10,000  Japanese,  4,000  Chinese,  and  about  300  others, 
of  whom  73  are  British  and  130  Americans. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yalu,  Tumen,  Tatong, 
Han,  Keum,  and  Naktong.  The  open  ports  are 
Seoul,  Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Gensan,  Mokpo,  and  Chi- 
nampo. 

The  Korean  houses  are  generally  one  story,  and 
roofed  with  rice  straw  or  black  tiles.  Tlie  walls  are 
made  of  wickerwork  of  twigs,  and  over  this  mud  is 
plastered. 

Slavery  exists  in  a  mild  form.  All  government 
documents  are  written  or  printed  in  Chinese.  The 
colloquial  language  is  intermediate  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Japanese.  Stealing  is  common.  Gam- 
bling is  widely  practice<l.  The  drink  curse  is  preva- 
lent, the  liquors  being  made  from  rice,  barley,  or 
wheat. 

*'  Tlie  religious  beliefs  of  Korea  show  a  blending  of 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Shamanism.  Ances- 
tral worship  is  Confucian.  Koreans  believe  that 
every  man  has  three  souls,  and  upon  death  one  goes 
to  hades,  or  wanders  about  on  the  earth,  one  goes  to 
the  grrave,  and  one  takes  his  abode  in  the  ancestral 


Eo  ean  Homes  and  Peopla 

TTIE  homes  are  tiled  or  thatched  houses,  generally 
one  story  high.  Shingles  are  not  much  used. 
The  thatching  is  of  rice  or  barley  straw,  cut  close, 
with  ample  eaves,  and  finished  with  great  neatness. 

A  low  wall  of  uncemented  stone  surrounds  the 
dwelling,  adding  very  much  to  the  app>earance.  Very 
often  a  pretty  rampart  of  flat  bamboo  or  rush, 
plaited  in  the  herring-bone  pattern,  Burmounts  the 
wall.  Out  in  the  country  the  rich  people  have  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  groves,  with  hedges  of  rushes  or 
split  bamboo.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  pagodalike  in 
shape  and  look  quite  picturesque.  Doors  and  win- 
dows are  rectangular,  and  are  set  in  regularly.  Bam- 
boo is  a  common  material  for  window  frames. 

Korean  houses  usually  have  three  rooms — for 
cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping.  In  the  kitchen  yon 
will  see  large  earthen  jars  for  holding  rice,  barley, 
or  water.  They  are  large  enough  to  hold  a  man. 
I  The  se(;ond  room,  containing  the  *•  kiang,*'  is  the 
sleeping  apartment,  and  the  next  is  the  best  room, 
corresponding  to  our  parlor.  Like  the  Japanese 
they  have  but  little  furniture,  and  sit  on  their  heels. 

In  some  of  the  best  homes  you  will  find  the  floor 
covered  with  dog  skins  or  rugs  of  tiger  skins.  Mat- 
ting is  also  used  a  great  deal. 

Meals  are  served  on  the  floor  or  little  tables,  one 
for  each  guest.  The  best  dishes  are  porcelain  ;  the 
ordinary,  earthenware.  The  tablecloths  are  fine 
glazed  paper  and  look  like  oiled  silk.  They  use 
chopsticks  instead  of  knives  and  forks,  but,  unlike 
the  Japanese,  spoons  are  used  at  every  meal. 

If  you  want  to  see  big  hats  go  to  Korea.  They  are 
large  enough  for  umbrellas,  and  really  make  a  very 
nice  roof.  These  hats  serve  as  numerals,  for  they 
count  a  company  by  hats  instead  of  heads.  A  man's 
hat  looks  like  a  flowerpot  set  on  a  table.  The 
diameter  is  usually  two  feet,  thus  making  a  circum- 
ference of  six  feet.  The  top,  or  cone,  which  rises 
nine  inches  higher,  is  only  three  inches  wide. 

The  usual  material  is  bamboo  split  to  the  fineness  of 
a  thread,  and  woven  so  as  to  resemble  horsehair. 
The  fabric  is  then  varnished  and  becomes  perfectly 
weatherproof,  so  that  a  Korean  and  his  family  are 
well  protected  from  the  rain  by  these  umbrella  hats. 


Japanese  Bahie». 
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The  Koreans  usually  dress  in  white,  and  the  trav- 
eler becomes  very  tired  of  the  glare  of  bleached 
garments.  This  monotony  of  color  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  the  violet  robes  of  the  magistrates,  the  dark 
blue  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  lighter  blues  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  Many  of  the  white  costumes  are  far  from 
being  clean,  and  a  close  inspection  of  them  is  not  at 
all  desirable. 

The  people  of  Korea  are  fond  of  ornamentation, 
and  in  this  respect  American  people  do  not  differ 
from  them.  Some  of  them  wear  very  beautiful  silk 
8a.shes,  and  the  officials*  girdles  and  belts  have 
clasps  of  gold,  silver,  or  rhinoceros  horn,  and  are 
decorated  with  polished  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  women  like  to  look  pretty,  and  I  imagine  are 
very  vain,  else  they  would  not  use  rouge  and  all 
kinds  of  face  powders.  They  shave  the  eyebrows  to 
a  very  narr^^w  line,  and  use  large  switches  in  ar- 
ranging their  hair.  You  can  readily  imagine  that 
one  of  the  narrow  Korean  streets  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  You  would  certainly  have 
to  keep  both  eyes  wide  open  not  to  miss  some  of  the 
peculiar  sights  that  would  be  strange  and  new  to 
you. 

The  girls  of  Korea  are  of  so  little  consequence 
that  they  do  not  even  give  them  a  name,  but  just 
call  them  the  sister  of  such  a  one  or  the  daughter  of 
8o  and  so.  After  her  marriage  even  that  name  is 
buried,  and  she  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  district 
or  ward  in  which  she  has  married. 

The  women  in  the  lower  classes  have  to  work  very 
hard.  Nearly  all  the  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
them,  and  in  going  to  market  they  always  carry  the 
heavier  load.  The  father  of  the  son  picks  out  the 
girl  that  he  wishes  his  son  to  marry,  and  then  calls 
on  the  father  of  the  girl,  and  together  they  set  the 
wedding  day,  but  the  girl  knows  nothing  about  it. 
This  marriage  means  a  great  deal.  Unmarried  peo- 
ple are  regarded  as  children,  but  married  folks, 
though  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
adults. 

The  ba<lge  of  single  or  married  life  is  found  in  the 
hair.  Before  marriage  a  young  man  goes  bare- 
headed, and  wears  his  hair  hanging  down  his  back, 
but  after  marriage  he  dons  a  hat  and  gathers  his 
hair  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  evening  before  the 
wedding  the  young  lady  also  has  her  hair  arranged 
this  way. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple.  They 
merely  ascend  a  small  platform  and  profoundly  bow 
to  each  other.  This  may  be  the  first  time  that  they 
have  ever  seen  each  other.  Not  a  single  word  is  ut- 
tered. The  bride  especially  must  remain  silent  all 
day. — Mt'H.  J.  E  McGee^  in  ChUdren^s  Vitdtor. 


Japanese  Babiea 

THE  Japanese  baby  is  a  funny,  brown  creature, 
with  snapping  black  eyes  and  a  full  crop  of 
stiff  black  hair.  That  is,  he  would  have  a  full  crop 
if  his  mother  did  not  shave  bis  head — sometimes  as 
bare  as  a  croquet  ball,  but  oftener  into  all  sorts  of 
fancy  patterns.     A  fayorite  fashion  is  to  leave  two 


little  tufts  at  the  sides  and  a  larger  one,  about  the 
size  of  a  saucer,  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

He  is  seldom  carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  as  an 
American  baby  is,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  two  or  three 
months  old  he  commences  his  travels  in  the  world 
"  pickaback  ''  on  the  shoulders  of  an  older  brother 
or  sister. 

Japanese  children,  as  well  as  the  grown  people, 
all  wear  a  loose  garment,  called  a  "  kimono,"  opened 
in  front,  with  wide  sleeves,  very  much  like  a  dress- 
ing gown,  which,  as  it  has  no  buttons,  is  tied  on  by 
means  of  a  long  sash  wound  several  times  round  the 
waist. 

The  kimono  is  so  loose  that  the  baby  can  be  tucked 
inside  and  tied  on  with  the  sash,  and  thus  he  is  car- 
ried around,  peering  curiously  with  his  bright  black 
eyes  over  his  sister's  shoulder  at  the  great  new 
world.  Asleep,  his  poor  little  shaven  head  bobs 
helplessly  around,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  beats  on 
his  upturned  face. 

His  little  body  is  entirely  covered  by  the  kimono9 
and  the  children  when  they  are  carrying  their  small 
brothers  and  sisters  look  as  though  they  were  two- 
headed.  But  they  play  tag  and  prisoner's  base,  and 
fly  kites  and  play  ball,  just  the  same,  whether  they 
carry  the  baby  or  not. 

And  he  seems  to  enjoy  it  too,  for  he  hardly  ever 
cries,  but  when  the  game  is  especially  lively  will 
laugh  and  crow  as  though  he  understood  it  all.  As 
soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  walk  he  takes  his  turn  at 
bringing  up  the  baby  next  younger  than  himself. 
So  you  see  that  being  a  child  in  Japan  is  much  like 
an  everlasting  game  of  leapfrog — for  while  the  baby 
at  first  can  ride  on  the  backs  of  the  older  children 
as  soon  as  he  lands  on  his  own  feet  he  must  take  his 
turn  and  lend  his  shoulders  to  the  next  one  in  line. — 
Little  Helpers. 

The  Missionary  OalL 

There's  a  theme  that  surpasseth  all  thought, 

AMiose  mysteries  the  angels  would  ken  ; 
There's  a  name  to  be  written  in  fire 

On  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  ; 
There's  a  kingdom  of  God  in  the  wbrld, 

llAat  shall  last  when  all  thrones  are  no  more ; 
There's  a  law,  all  earth's  statutes  above. 

That  can  govern  from  shore  unto  shore. 

O  !  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  His, 
Shall  we  rob  him  while  calmly  we  pray? 

Distant  ages  of  anguish  may  hinge 
On  the  pittance  he  pleads  for  to-day. 

Where  the  heralds  of  Jesus  have  trod, 

Desert  places  bloom  fair  as  the  rose. 
The  Egypts  of  darkness  have  their  dawn, 

There  is  balm  for  humanity's  woes. 
There's  a  shadow  that  sweeps  on  before. 

Of  to-morrows  of  glory  and  power ; 
Shall  the  dial  of  purpose  turn  back 

From  the  promise  of  this  thrilling  hour  ? 

There's  a  Pentecost  waiting  the  Church, 

That  shall  girdle  the  old  earth  with  flame. 
When  all  tithes  to  the  storehouse  are  brought. 

And  all  hearts  wait  his  flre-graven  name. 
On  the  altar  of  privilege  now 

All  the  Master  hath  lent  me  I  pour, 
One  theme  and  one  purpose  I  crave, 

Christ  alone,  Christ  alone  evermore. 

T.  E.  Solomon. 
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MISSIONARY   SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


Addng  for  1898. 

$1 ,500,000  for  Missions  is  asked  by  the  Society 
from  ttie  Cliurch  for  year  closing  October  31, 1898. 


The  Debt. 


Total  debt,  Nov.  1 ,  1897 

Received  in  pledges  and  cash . . 


.$186,142  78 
.  1?2,655  01 


Balance  to  be  raised $13,487  77 

Now  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  has  been  so 
greatly  reduced,  the  Board  of  Managers  earnestly 
pleads  for  an  earnest  and  immediate  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  taken  no  collection  for  this 
purpose  to  raise  tiie  balance.  Five  dollars  each 
from  one  half  of  the  charges  not  yet  heard  from 
would  pay  the  balance. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

(^Extracts  from  (he  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
met  in  special  session  at  the  Sunimerfield 
Methodist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  14, 
1898,  Dr.  A.  D.  Vail,  vice  president,  presiding. 

The  chairman  slated  that  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  take  action  on  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Hunt. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  paper :  Dr.  II.  K.  Carroll,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Upham,  Dr.  Homer  Eaton. 

The  committee  presented  a  paper,  which  was 
adopted  and  read  at  the  funeral.  It  will  be  found 
on  the  next  page. 

The  Board  of  Managers  met  in  regular  session  in 
the  Mission  House,  September  20,  1898,  Bishop  Foss 
presiding. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

An  application  for  aid  from  Angola  was  referred 
to  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

An  appropriation  wa:*  made  to  pay  for  some  school- 
books  needed  in  the  school  taught  by  Mr».  J.  II. 
Deputie  at  Mount  Olive,  Liberia. 

Permission  was  given  for  Rev.  D.  McGurk  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  bishop  in 
charge  shall  arrange  for  his  transfer.  The  return  of 
the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Griffith  from  Chili  to  the 
United  States  was  authorized. 

An  appropriation  of  $97  was  made  for  repairs  on 
a  house  in  Foochow  and  the  request  for  two  other 
appropriations  for  the  Foochow  Mission  was  referred 
to  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

It  was  decided  that  W.  F.  Wilson,  now  a  professor 
in  Nanking  University,  should  be  appointe<i  as  a  reg- 
ular missionary,  provided  the  Central  China  Mission 
at  its  session  in  December  so  requests  and  Bishop 
Cranston  ai)proves. 

Allowances  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made  for 
Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Stevens,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Davis,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Waugh. 


The  resignation  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  as  tRi»- 
urer  of  the  Japan  Conference  was  accepted,  and 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  elected  as  his  successor. 

Revs.  D.  S.  Spencer,  J.  O.  Speuoerf  G.  F.  Dn^)er, 
H.  W.  Swartz,  and  Julius  Soper  were  confirmed  u 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  J  span 
Conference. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  and  Revs.  E.  S. 
Fulkerson,  H.  B.  Johnson,  and  M.  S.  Vail  were 
confirmed  as  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Confer. 
ence. 

The  return  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Swartz  from  Japan  on 
account  of  seriously  impaired  health  w^as  authorised. 

An  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  toward  the 
return  to  Japan  of  Rev.  T.  Mine. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  the  late  Rev.  C.  G.  Conklin  from  India  to  the 
United  States. 

The  return  to  India  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas  was  re- 
ferre<l  to  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

The  return  to  India  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Butcher,  M-D., 
was  authorized,  his  expenses  to  be  paid  from  the 
appropriations  to  the  North  India  Conference  tar 
1899. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Buttrick,  of  the 
South  India  Conference,  were  granted  permission  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  provided  their  expenses 
be  paid  from  the  appropriations  to  their  Conference 
for  1899. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Mis- 
sions was  adopteil,  appropriating  $1,170. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
(icneral  Reference,  of  meetings  held  July  27,  Au- 
gust 25,  and  September  19,  were  adopted,  recom- 
mending Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter  as  a  missionary  to 
Chili,  Rev.  Dennis  C.  Clancy  as  missionary  to  India, 
Rev.  Morris  W.  Ehnes  and  wife  as  missionaries  to 
Africa,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Marsh  as  Professor  of  Science 
in  tiie  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow.  Professor 
Marsh  goes  out  under  a  three  years'  contract. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  was  elected  as  rice 
president  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  late  Alberts.  Hunt,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  F.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  and  Rev.  Charles 
8.  Wing,  D.D.,  were  elected  members  of  the  Board 
to  fill  vacancies. 

Tiie  resignation  of  Mr.  George  R.  Howe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tiio  Board  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  John  R. 
Currcn,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  elected  to  flU  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  (ieorge  C.  Batcheller  was  assigned  to  the  Con^ 
mittee  on  South  Amcricii  and  Mexico ;  Dr.  C.  8; 
Wing  to  the  Committees  on  South  America  and 
Mexico  and  the  Domestic  Missions ;  Dr.  W.  F.  An- 
derson to  the  Committei^son  China  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Curren  to  the  Committee 
on  Domestic  Missions. 

The  following,  respecting  religious  liberty  in  the 
Philippines,  was  adopted  and  ordered  forwarded  to 
the  American  members  of  the  Peace  Commission  in 
Paris  : 


Tribute  to  Jiev.  A.  S.  Bunt,  J).D. 
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Disclaiming  all  desire  to  Interfere  with  the  pre- 
rogutiVBg  of  Ihe  United  States  government  In  de- 
termining the  political  dextiuy  at  the  Plillippiue 
iBlanda,  we,  uevertheless,  most  earnestly  nrge  that 
in  the  lulurc  there  ebuli  prevail  in  those  islnnds 
absolate  religious  liberty.  IIuvID);  Urge  and  impor- 
tant luiHsionar]'  iiilvrcsts  already  estabiisbed  among 
Mats}'  populatiOBH,  we  mirat  earnestly  desire  that 
anch  guarautees  oC  religious  liberty  In  the  peace 
DegotiutiouH  now  pending  between  the  United  States 
and  ifiNiiii,  Hs  shall  render  the  Intolerauce  oC  the 
past  abaoliilrly  Impot^sihle  Id  the  future. 


<wngTatiilBl«d  that  he  has  lived  to  adorn  lu  ministry, 

lo  consecrate  a  noble  manhood  to  its  service,  and  to 
exert  a  ponertu]  and  lasting  Influence  over  young 
men  entering  the  sacred  calling. 

We  direct  that  ibis  mlnate  be  entered  on  onr 
records,  and  that  a  copy  o(  It  be  furnished  to  bis 
surviving  kindred. 


Tribute  to  Bev.  A.  S.  Honl,  DJ). 

THE  Board  of  ManaBerS  o[  the  Missionary  aoclety 
of  the  .MethodlKt  Episcopal  Church,  assembled 
In  special  session  in  Suininerlleld  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  September  14,  18B8, 
adopt  this  minute  as  an  expression  of  the  great 
Borroiv  which  we  have  learned  of  Ibe  death  of  the 
Rev.  Allien  S.  Hunt,  D.D.,  our  beloved  associsM. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Hanacers  in  lSfl6,  and  his  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  Ihe  list  as  the  oldest  clerical  raeml>er.  We  recall, 
with  deep  fcellnus  of  (trlet  for  the  loss  the  Board 
BUBtalns,  and  on  account  of  our  own  sense  of  per- 
bodbI  bereavement,  the  long  and  valuable  services 
of  our  faithlul  coW>orer. 


His  devotion  to  the  Interests  of  the  Cliurcb,  as 
represented  by  the  Society,  was  sincere  and  unre- 
xen'eil.  Of  singularly  pure  and  exalted  Christian 
characler,  he  ttuve  the  l^eet  of  tils  strong  Inlellect,  of 
bis  malnre  and  impartial  jndgriieni,  and  of  bis 
iraincil  ability  to  the  problems  of  missionary  ad- 
inlnlslnill[>ii.  He  was  wise  in  counsel,  and  true,  as 
the  nee<lle  to  the  pole,  lo  his  oonvielions. 

Ever  minilfiil  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  feelings 
of  his  hrelbren,  there  was  a  Hiarni  in  his  personal 
bearing  and  in  Ills  fralemal  spirit  which  made  com- 
panionship with  him  a  blessed  experience. 

itts  c[DalltlPs  of  mind  and  heart  compelled  both 
admiration  and  affection,  and  while  we  monm  be- 
CHUiw  of  Ihe  Iceen  sense  of  loss  which  his  sudden 
death  brings  to  ns,  we  feel  Uiat  the  Church  is  to  be 


Notes  on  HisnonaTies,  Hisaioiu,  etc. 

REV.  L.  R.  DUNN,  D.U„  for  many  years  a  faith- 
ful and  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Ihe  Metbodltt 
Episcopal  Church,  died  August  6. 

Rev.  Asbur)'  Lowrey  died  August  S  in  Gennan- 
lown,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Lowrey  was  a  liberal  snp- 
jiorier  of  missions,  and  took  an  active  part  In  the 
eslablishment  of  the  self-supporting  missions  of 
Chili. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hastings,  a  missionary  In  Mexico  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  died  In 
Pachnca,  Uciico,  August  15. 

Rev.  Dennis  C.  Clancy  sailed  from  Boston  last 
month  to  reinforce  our  Indian  missions.  He  Is  to  be 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Allahabad. 

Rev.  W.  If.  Reid  has  sailed  for  Africa  as  an  Inde- 
pendent missionary.  The  announcement  that  be 
has  gone  out  as  a  missionary  of  Ihe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  Is  a  mistake. 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Nind,  formerly  of  our  Mission  in 
Brazil,  is  vdrking  among  the  Portnguese  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  is  preparing  to  bnild  a  church. 

Rev.  Morris  W,  Ehnes  and  wife,  Mrs.  Belle  Oatea 
Ehnes,  sailed  from  Xew  York  &eplemt>er  3  and  from 
Siiulhampton  September  10  for  work  in  our  new 
.Mission  in  Rhodesia. 

Rev,  John  Bwahlen,  who  erected  Ihe  first  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  tn 
1S39),  died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  August  38.  He  waa 
eighty-nine  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Craver  and  son  sailed  from  New  York 
August  20,  St  Toutt  to  join  Dr.  Crhrer  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

Miss  Jeanette  Carpenter,  who  left  New  York  in 
July  for  Chill,  has  arrlveil  In  Iqulque,  where  she  la 
engaged  In  school  work. 

Professor  T.  W.  La  Petra,  wife,  and  daughter, . 
sailed  from  New  York  August  SI  tor  Santiago,  Chill. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drees  and  wife,  of  Buenos  AyrcB,  Ar- 
gentina, arrived  in  New  Y-ork  August  26,  Their  ad- 
dress while  ill  the  United  States  will  be  Xenia,  O. 
I  I!cv.  liartholomew  Lampert,  D.D.,  a  member  of 
( the  General  .Nfls.'ii&nary  Committee  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  tiie  Missionary  Society,  died  in  Chicago 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  Irvln  H.  Correll,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  has  been  continaed  onlll  next  year.  He  Is 
ready  to  deliver  addresses  on  Japan.  His  address 
after  November  1  will  l>e  Clifton  Springs,  N.  T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qen.  M.  Hewey.  of  our  mieeton  In 
Caltao,  Pern,  welcomed  a  daughter  on  Jnly  99. 
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'  i  ~~ 

Rev.  J.  M.  ^angler,  of  Callao,  lately  made  a  trip  |  language  of  the  people.  Our  meetings  are  well  at- 
to  the  Peruvian  interior,  visiting  several  important  tended,  and  the  Spirit  is  manifestly  working  on  the 
cities  that  have  been  repeatedly  canvassed  with  ,  hearts  of  some.  We  hope  to  see  conTersions  sooo. 
Bibles  and  Wsited  by  our  preachers.  Our  work  could  We  have  two  regular  sessions  of  school  daily,  with 
be  developed  into  the  most  promising  8ha(>e  all ;  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-two,  most  of  whom 
through  the  Andine  highlands  the  moment  sufficient  are  doing  well.  Caring  for  the  sick  has  also  become 
funds  were  available  to  give  it  a  start.  a  work    of  importance.     As    many    as    thirty-fire 

For  the  first  time  Children's  Day  was  generally  ob- '  Patieuts  have  been  treated  in  one  day,  and  rarely  is 


served  in  Liberia.    Bishop  Hartzell  sent  the  Chil- 
dren's Day  program  to  the  pastors,  and  the  results 


the  daily  number  less  than  half  a  dozen.     We  hare 
enjoyed  goo<i  health  most  of  the  time.     Have  bad  a 


have  been  very  gratifying.  Cape  Palmas,  under  ,  ^'"^*'^^^'*^''' ^"^^^^^  "*^*^^^^P^^^  ^^^  ^h>s^'li™a^e" 
the  energetic  superintendence  of  Brother  Pratt,  had  '  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris,  D.D.,  now  in  charge  of  the 
a  delightful  service  and  raised  about  |;50.  T7ie  Sierra  Japanese  work  in  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
Lfone  Weekly  News  has  a  five-column  account  of  the  |  coast  and  in  Hawaii,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Children's  Day  services  In  the  Monrovia  Methodist  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorcli 
Episcopal  Church.  Tlie  acting  pastor.  Rev.  W.  I  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  the  Mission  this  year cde- 
Prout,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  William  Dennis,  |  brated  its  "  Silver  Jubilee,"  an  earnest  request  was 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper,  assisted  by  the  '  8«nt  to  Dr.  Harris  to  be  present,  and  provision  was 
other  officers  and  the  teachers,  arranged  a  delightful  made  for  his  expenses  by  (he  payment  of  1230  by  the 
service.  There  were  KJcitations  and  songs  and  ad-  Japanese  Christians  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  |30  by 
dresses.  The  pictures  of  ''  Heroic  Methodism  "  were  |  the  Japanese  Christians  in  Hawaii.  The  reception 
hung  before  the  school,  and  the  historical  and  spir- 1  accorded  to  Dr.  Harris  was  most  enthusiastic  and 
itual  significance  of  each  was  explained.  Nearly  it50  |  remarkable.  Public  dinners  and  many  reception* 
in  money  was  raised  by  the  school.  were  given  him,  and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him 


the  decoration  of  the  Fourth  Order  of  the  Saci^ 
Treasure  on  account  of  services  he  haad  rendered  the 


Evafigdical  Christendom  for  August,  writing  about 
Italy,  says:    "The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Episco-    ,  ,,,..,« 

pal  Methodists  has  taken  place  at  Turin.    There  was  '  J''P'">'^f  »°  «*«  tn.ted  States.    Ihs  addresses  were 

a  large  attendance,  both  of  clerg>-  and  laymen.   After ,  ^"'^"'^  ^"Z"*'^  ""«=^  "'»"^''^  ■"«*  ^'^  ^«*t  ^^  '""S 

..^  ,.  1      Di  v  ^  «'  1 1  A  4,\      be  remembered  as  a  benediction  to  Japan, 

the  opening  discourse  by  Bishop  Walden,  and  the  i*-". 

celebration  of  the  holy  communion,  the  usual  busi- 


ness was  conducted.    The  second  sitting  was  marked  I  m,       •!*_       .   -u-    •  o«a_   ^« 

by  a  noteworthy  report  given  by  Dr.  Burt,  which  ^«   ^^*  MiaSlOliaiy  Bltuatoon. 

traced  the  working  of  Methodism  in  Italy,  more  espe-j  T^HE  present  missionary  situation  in  the  Metho- 
cially  as  it  affected  other  evangelical  denominations.  ,  1  disl  Episcopal  Church,  it  may  be  conceded,  is, 
On  diflferent  occasions  sermons  were  preached — one  in  some  of  its  aspects,  encouraging:.  The  marvel- 
esi)ecially,  delivered  on  the  Sunday  by  the  bishop  on  j  ous  growth  of  the  student  volunteer  movement 
the  text,  '  The  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose.'  It  gives  indications  of  rapid  progress.  The  current 
was  a  time  of  great  spiritual  blessing."  '  missionary    contributions,    though    insufficient  to 

The  death  of  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  D.D.,  Secretary  "^'^^'^  ^"  demands,  and  in  some  instances  faUing  be- 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  twenty  years,  on  i  ^^'''  ^^^  receipts  of  the  past  few  years,  nevertheless 
Sunday,  September  11,  has  brought  sorrow  to  manv  aggrt^gate  a  large  amount,  and  represent  on  the 
hearts.  The  lossis  great  to  tl.e  Missionary  Society  P"^^  ^^  ^^^  contributors  self-denial,  profound  con- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  thirty-two  j  ^'^^^^^^'^  «^  ^^"<>''  ""swerWng  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
years  he  had  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Mana- '  conscientious  giving  to  his  cause. 

gers  and  an  influential  and  faithful  attendant  upon  '      ^"^  ^'^""^^  ^**"  ^^  ""<^^^'  »^^^»  »  steady  advance 

in  missionary  spirit  and  literature  during  the  years 

through    which   we    are    now   passing.     In    some 

_  churches  tlie  appeal   for  foreign  missions  leads  and 

The  South  Germany  Conference  of  the  Methodist  1  ^^^^^^^^  ^„  ^^^er  l>enevolent  oflferings,  while  neariy 

Episcopal  Church  convened  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  '  ^,,^^^.  y^^^^,,^  ,,f  ^^^^  (^j^^^ch  of  Chri«t  supports  in 

June  22,  Bishop  Walden. presiding.    Rev.  Christian  '  g^,„;.  ^.^^y  the    mo<lepn  foreign  missionary   move- 

Betz  and  Rev.  Paul  Schweikher  had  died  during  the  ;  ^^^^^ 

year.  The  Conference  voted  in  favor  of  equal"  rep-  ^^;,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  admitted  that  the  present  con- 
resc^ntation  in  the  General  Confen-nee.  The  st at  is-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  f^.^^j^  inissionarv  enterprise  is  not 
tics  reported  7,802  full  members,  1,5W)  probationers,  ^n^i^^.l,.  satisfactory.  It  is  l>elieved  that  even  in 
11,520  Sunday  sehool  scholars.  Tlie  reports  of  the  ,.^„,rches  most  det^ply  inter(»ste<l  in  this  cause  the 
presiding  elders  of  the  fo:ir  districts  and  the  com-  ^^^^^^  portion  of  their  members  give  scarcely  any- 
munications  of  the  preachers  in  charge  on  the  differ- :  tl,i„^  ^^  ^  .  j^,,,j  ^l.^^t  j„  ,^,,  instance  is  its  annual 
ent  flelds  were  very  encouraging.  ,  ^^^^j^.^  missionary  eontribution  an  adequate  repre- 

A.  L.  Buckwalter  writes  from  the  Kambini  Mission  sentation  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  church 
near  Inhambane,  East  Africa,  July  13:  "We  are  and  congwjgation,  or  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  the  evan- 
fairly  settled  in  our  work  and  believe  we  are  doing  gelization  of  the  world.— i?.  S.  Maday,  D.D.,  in  Caii- 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  learning  the  j  fornia  Christian  Advocate. 


its  sessions.     On  the  preceding  page  will  be  found 
the  tribute  of  the  Board. 
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The  Outlook  calls  the  Japanese  **  the  political  pla-  the  Bible  who  never  knew  it  before,  and  still  there 

giarists  of  the  world/*  are  thousands  in    that    sad  condition.    Groups  of 

The  Churches  of  Germany  will  be  strongly  repre-  converts  have  been  formed,  and  some  churches  or- 

sented  at  the  inauguration  of  the  German  Protestant  ganized  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  these  devoted 

Church  at  Jerusalem  ™^"  ^  ^"^  ®"^**  centers  of  light  are  few  indeed,  com- 

^     ^  »,.    .  ,  ,  ,    , ,  pared  to  the  great  need  and  vast  extent  of  available 

The  Protestant  Missions  are  making  remarkable  ^  ^         „ 

progress  at  Korea,  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 

proper  oversight  of  the  work.  •  ^^-  ^'  ''^''  ^^^»  yfritiiig  of  missionary  progress 

^        -  I./WV  ^T    .     :         •     ^         ,  i_       J  _,  1  ,.  In  ^'ew  Guinea,  says  :  "  After  twenty-two  years,  al- 

Over  1,500  Nestorians  in  Oroomiah  and  vicinity  ^,        .  v     «-ii      .^  •        *  u     *u     •  * 

.  .  '       ,      ^      ,  ^    ^    ,       ^^       »^      -r.  ,    ^  though  much  still  remains  of  heathenism,  a  great 

have  joined  the  Greek  Orthotlox  Church.    It  is  be-        ,  •#«.u     i  *!?         i?*/. 

,.       Z  ,       „      .  ,  .         ,«      .  and  manifest  change  is  apparent.    From  East  Cape 

lieved  that  Russian  money  and  promises  of  Russian  *    *.     t?i    t»:       «    *i,       ^*  -«  i-  *  « 

„  :  ^         .    ,       ,  to  the  Fly  River  in  the  west,  covering  a  distance  or 

protection  were  the  efficient  causes  of  the  change.  -„w.     ,,  .        -  v.:  u  n  u.  •    i 

^  ^  700  miles,  are  many  centers  from  which  light  is  be- 

The  an^ian  Exjireas,  of  Lovedale,  South  Africa,  jng  diffused,  while  ninety  churches  are  dottetl  like 

says :  "  Nearly  every  tribe  in  South  Africa  has  had  lighthouses  along  the  coast.    The  appearance  of  the 

the  Gospel  brought  to  it  and  has  had  missionaries  people  has  changed.    The  wild  look  of  suspicion  has 

working  in  it  for  years,  yet  of  every  ten  natives  nine  gone.    The    Sabbath    is    observed    even    hi   many 

still  remain  in  heathenism.''  heathen  villages,  while  1,350   men  and  women  nre 

The  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  of  Ontario,  professed  followers  of  Christ." 
Canada,  has  a  resident  missionarj'  at  Oruro,  Bolivia,       xhe  Swedish  Missionary  Union  has  on  the  Congo 

the  Rev.  A.  B.  Reekie,  who  went  to  Bolivia  last  April.  5    stations,   30    European    missionaries,  44  native 

The  Congregationalists  have  sent  as  missionary  to  evangelists,  and  43  schools  with  1,083  children.    Dur- 

Alaska  Rev.  Loyal  L.  Wirt.    He  is  on  Douglas  Is-  ing  last  year  261  converts  were  baptized.    Transla- 

land,  near  Juneau.  tions  have  been  made  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  writing  from  South  India,  ^^^^  <^'   ^^^  Apostles,  and  editions   of   7,000  each 

says  that  the  native  Christians  there  give   much  printed,  also  5,000  copies  of  a  hymn  book  with  813 

more  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in  proportion  to  hymns.    Of  the  monthly  paper,  Jfansatnu  yfayinge, 

their  means  than  do  the  Christians  in  America.  ^^  copies  are  issued  every  month.    In  the  begin- 

Dr.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  of  SjTia.  writes :  "  All  classes  in  °i°«  ""^  '^^^  ^^^f  ^^"^  "^r"!^^'  ^^'^"f  '^^  '"^""^^^^ 

o  _.        J  «  1    .*  t.  J   w    XL    i-.        1  of  native  evangelists  was  held  at  Mukimbungu,  the 

Syria  and  Palestine  are  now  reached  by  the  Gospel.      , ,    .    ^  ,.         on.  .^     j  j  *   ^i.«_. 

,^  ,^  .  *      .1.     1  *    1  ^1  _^  1.*         J  \.x.  oldest  station.    The  course  was  attended  by  thlrty- 

If  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  ci\il  rights  and  the  ,  ^.  ,-,,         ...  t,..  ,    ,         1  ^ 

,  ,  ,.         ,  ,   *u  *      •        ^  four  natives.    The  subjects  were  Bible  knowledge, 

gri'at  dangers  sometimes  incurred,  the  profession  of  ,.         ,,,  ,  .^.       ,.  ,       ' 

evangelical    Christianity    would    be    by   hundreds,  "f  "■«'  ,^'"'«'   f^^^J^    ""*^T  l"'    "t    "J^ 

^      ,.       .  .^        \  *     T-  »u  history,  singing,  mission  and  church  history,  homi- 

rat her  than  by  units  as  at  present.    Even  among  the  ,  ..        \        „         ,     ,  *      ^  ..  ... 

...         i.L.j  n^  letics,  etc.    Some  lectures  about  the  great  mission- 

Jews  a  solid  work  is  being  done.    There  are  many       .       , ..  ,  » . .. 

_     ,  ...  ,.1.        ,1     J  -  aries  of  the  century  were  also  given.    At  the  exami- 

genuine  converts,  known  to  those  who  have  lived  m        ..,'.,,..  *       ^  Ti.  ..  v.    1         1 

,      -       '  o.      ^  u«       I  u:w  nation  in  May  it  was  found  that  many  had  made 

the  country  for  years.    Street  preaching  is  prohib-  .  .    ^v  w  •    * 

.^   ,  ,      .  1         u  11         J  *u    *  *  u  Kood  progress  in  these  subjects. 

Ited  by  law,  and  as  halls  and  theaters  cannot  be^^*^-**  .»,,..       ,  ,., 

secured  for  evangelistic  work,  the  missionary  is  much  ^^'''   James   A     jjeai     writing  from   Linchang, 

hampered  in  evangelistic  efforts."  ^^^'^^  ^\^ ''     ^"^  «/«^^  \"  ^^»«  ^^^^^  «^"^«  ^  »*«^*^ 

taken  a  long  step  forward,  perhaps  in  answer  to 

The  Rei-iew  ofJCumofis  says  that  "  A  Chinese  Chris-  ^^y  p^^^^g  ^.^,1^  ,^rth  by  political  unrest  in  the 

tian  boy  in  one  of  the  Swatow  schools,  by  repeating  p^  g^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

at  home  the  Gospel  truths  learned  at  school,  has  attitude  on  the  part  of  officials  and  people,  a  greater 

been  the  means  of  leading  Ids  father,  mother,  and  readiness  to  listen  and  learn.    At  our  own  station 

grandmother  to  become  seekers  after  God."  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  thankful  for.    One  unique  fea- 

The  Tibetan  Mission  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  ture  here  is  that  so  many  men  officially  connected 

Mr.  C.  Pol  hill-Turner,  now  laboring  on  the  Chinese  with  the  yaman  (the  magistrate's   n^sidcnce)  have 

frontier  of  Tibet,  occupies  the  two  important  sta-  become  inquirers.    How  long  they  will  be  able  to 

tions  of    Songpaw  and  Dachienloo,  and  will  soon  retain  their  offices  and  live  Christian  lives,  remains 

op>en  stations  at  Batang  and  Atentze.    The  mission  to  be  seen.    Already  some  of  them  have  refuse<l  to 

tinds   nmny  opportunities  of  working  among  the  have  any  part  in  idolatrous  worship  connected  with 

Tilx'tans.  their  offices." 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Milne,  writing  from  Buenos  Ay  res       A  correspondent  of  JCiftnffHical  Chrvstetulom  writ- 

about  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  says  :  ing  from    Ekenas,  Finland,    says  :    **  The  Baptists 

"  Argentina  comprises  fourteen  provinces.    Every  have  in  Finland  ten  congregations  and  some  1,700 

capital  city,  as  well  as  all  the  chief  towns  in  all  of  communicants.    They  are  a  much  respectt*d  body, 

thes<»,  have  been  repeatedly  visited  by  our  colpor-  but  poor,  and  are  partly  supported  in  their  work  by 

teurs  and  canvassed  from  door  to  door,  so  that  the  friends   in    Sweden   and   America.    Next  in  order 

work   now   being  done  is  simply  one  of  resupply.  among  nonconformists  are  the  American  Methodist 

Thousands  of  people  have  thus  been  furnished  with  Episcopal  Chnrch,with  some  ter  congregations,  all 
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in  towns,  and  about  800  members.    This  denomina- 
tion, supported  by  a  grant  of  |4,000  from  tlieir  eo-  i 
religionists  in  the  States,  dm-s  a  salutary  work,  but , 
owing  to  its  i>eculiar  constitution  gains  but  little 
attachment  from  a  people  with  such  strong  national 
sentiments  as  the  Finns." 

The  Swedes  have  two  characteristics  that  are 
^worthy  of  notice :  they  very  n'adily  become  thor- 
outflily  American ized,  Ihey  are  not  under  the  domin- 
ion of  priest  or  pope  or  potentate,  and  though  they 
may  love  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  soon  come  to 
love  the  land  of  their  adoption.    Then  they  stHjm  to 


Beoommeoded  Books. 

John  O,  Jhiwi,  Volume  III.  Autobiography  tor 
years  1886-1897.  It  comprises  a  tour  aroand  the 
world,  the  building  and  i^Teck  of  the  Day  tuning,  and 
some  account  of  mission  work  on  the  New  Hebrides. 
Dr.  Paton  has  been  for  many  years  an  heroic  mif«ioD- 
ary,  and  his  account  of  his  travels  aud  work  are  of 
thrilling  interest.    Published   by    the    Fleming  H. 

Re  veil  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

• 

Ftilotr-trai^ern,  By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D. 
l*ublished  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price, 


take  naturally  to  Methodism.  The  testimony  of  all  =51-25.  These  are  accounUof  travels,  peoples,  meet- 
those  who  have  seen  our  Mi.ssion  in  Sweden  is  to  the  !  »nf?s,  etc.,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  author 
effect  that  they  present  a  most  charming  type  of 
Methodism.    This  is  as  true  of  the  Swedish  Metho- 


wishes  the  readers  to   be  **  fellow-travelers  "  with 
him  as  he  describes  what  he  saw  and  felt  and  did  as 


dism  of  New  England  as  of  any  other  part  of  the  1  he  journeytMl  in  the  interest  of  the  W^orld's  Christisn 
ivorld.  The  Swedes  are  great  readers  and  lovers  of  Endeavor  Union,  of  which  he  Is  president.  Dr. 
the  Bible.  They  are  a  singing,  musical  people,  and  '  <-'lark  carries  us  with  him  in  his  descriptions  and  im- 
no  one  knows  Ix'tter  than  they  how  to  sing  with  the  I>re»^s^»  the  scenes  vividly  upon  our  minds.  Let 
spirit  and  tlie  understanding  the  soul-stirring  hymns  those  who  cannot  make  the  journey  in  person  read 
of  Methodism.    Then  they  are  thoroughly  loyal  to    the  book. 

the  doctrines,  usages,  polity,  and  spirit  of  Metho- ,  j//.,^-^„^  ^^^  jWi/kvi  in  Asia.  By  Robert  E. 
dism.  Theyhave  caught  the  inspiration  of  faith  that  gp^^^..  Published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
anticipates  the  final  conquest  of  this  world  for  ^^.^v.  Price,  $1.  The  book  contains  lectures  on 
Christ,  and  they  have  come  to  think  that  they  are  to    p^.^sia.  Southern  Asia,  China,  Japan,  and    Korea. 

They  are  the  fruit  of  studies  and  observations  dur- 
ing an  extended  tour  in  Asia  in  1896  and  1897  by  the 
author,  and  were  delivered  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898.  The  lectures  exhibit  a  careful  and  able 
study  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  mission 
work  in  Asia  and  increase  our  knowledge  and  en- 
large our  views  both  as  to  the  magrnitude  and  im- 


haVc  a  considerable  share  in  the  great  mission  of 
Methodism  in  bringing  about  this  consummation. — 
ZioH^s  Jlcrald. 


Adyanoe  among  tlie  Heathen  in  Liberia. 

OUR  work  in  Lil)eria  is  composed  of  two  sections 
— that  among  the  Americo-Liberians,  who  are 
either  emigrants  from  America  or  their  descendants, 
and  civilized  natives,  and  that  among  the  surround-  j  portance  of  the  evangelization  of  nearly  one  Half  the 
ing  heathen.    We  have  more  than  twenty  stations  ,  population  of  the  globe. 


among  the  raw  heathen  of  Liberia,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  work  is  encouraging. 

Miss  McAllister,  the  author  of  A  Lone  Woman  in 
Africa^  is  in  charge  of  our  station  among  the  heathen 
at  Garraway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborne  are  in  charge 
at  Barraka.  The  Misses  Arms  and  Mair  are  in  charge 
at  Wissika,  on  the  Cavalla  River.  Rev.  J.  G.  Tate, 
besides  being  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cavalla  River 
District,  has  also  charge  of  several  stations  among 
the  heathen.  Rev.  J.  P.  Robertson  and  wife  are  de- 
veloping a  good  industrial  station  on  the  Sinoe 
River  several  miles  from  the  coast.  The  St.  Paul 
River  Industrial  Mission,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  E. 
II.  Greeley,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  McGill  and  his  wife. 


Jfisftioiiary  Methoih  for  JiltwUmary  OonunUten^  by 
David  Park,  is  an  excellent  little  manual  for  all  who 
seek  to  interest  others  in  missions.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  (iod's  Challenge  to  the  Young  People  of  this 
(ieneration,  The  Missionary  Committee,  The  Month- 
ly Missionary  Meeting,  The  Missionary  Library, 
The  Missionary  Study  Class,  Missionary  Socials, 
Maps  and  Charts,  Missionary  Giving,  Prayer  for 
Missions.  The  a]>pendix  contains  the  names  and 
prices  of  the  best  books  on  missions,  outlines  for  mis- 
sionary meetings,  sample  charts,  etc.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  publishers.    Price,  25  cents. 

Kirt'ythif/  Lift'  in  K'tna  is  a  collection  of  studies 
A  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  tin  shop  are  being  '  and  stories  relating  to  Korea  and  its  people,  and  the 
ertM-ted,  ami  twelve  boys  are  already  enroll(?d,  who  missionary  work,  written  by  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Gilford, 
work  half  the  day  and  study  half  the  day.  Professor  ei^ht  years  a  missionary  in  Korea,  and  published  by 
Camphor  w  rites,  under  date  of  August  5,  that  at  the  Fleming  11.  Revell  Company.  Price,  $1.25.  The 
Krootown,  which  is  a  large  native  settlement  adjoin- ,  illustrations  and  map  are  helpful,  and  the  informa- 
ing  Monnnia,  Liberia,  a  good  native  station  is  being  tion  is  given  in  a  comi)a('t  form.  A  large  part  of  the 
developed.  Rev.  Henry  Cooper  has  given  the  use  of  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  missionary  work. 
a  good  l)uilding.  There  will  be  a  day  school  and,  No  better  book  for  its  size  has  been  published.  In 
later,  preaching  services.  Thn»e  Kroo  boys  are  now  notes  on  those  missionaries  who  have  bad  the 
In  Professor  Camphor's  school  making  a  good  record,  ^  honor  of  dying  in  Korea  Mr.  Giflford  writes  of  Wil- 
A  friend,  through  Miss  McAllister,  has  sent  forty  ,  liam  J.  Hall,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
dollars  to  support  a  native  teacher,  and  a  young '  as  "  the  saintliest  man  that  ever  crossed  the  shores 
Erooman  has  been  selected.  I  of  Korea." 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  SECURING  MORE  AHSSIONARIES. 

I 

BT  REV.  T.  8.  JOHNSON,  M.D. 


AS  a  Church  we  claim  appointment  for  all 
of  our  ministers,  and  a  minister  for 
each  church.  This  is  practical  where  the 
churches  are  self-supporting  and  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. But  in  case  of  non-Christian  people 
the  Church  imdertakes  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  regions  beyond.  Hence  the  great  need 
of  the  missionary  spirit  and  effort. 

But  instead  of  theorizing  I  beg  to  present 
a  special  emergency.  At  Kampti,  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  India,  our  missionarj' 
resigned,  and  we  have  no  man  for  the  place, 
and  because  of  reduced  funds  we  have  no 
money  to  support  a  man. 

"We  have  good  church,  parsonage,  and 
school  property  there,  which  has  been  se- 
cured without  cost  to  our  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Four  large,  flourishing  day  schools, 
two  of  them  for  girls  and  a  small  boarding 
school  and  orphanage  for  boys.  A  small 
Christian  community,  some  native  helpers, 
and  more  than  six  hundred  children  attend 
the  Sunday  schools.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  interesting  inquirers,  and  the  outlook " 
for  immediate  fruit  is  very  encouraging,  j 
All  of  this  work  is  temporarily  under  the  care ! 
of  Brother  Clarke,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
work,  both  English  and  native,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing circuit  of  Nagpur.  This  is  a  very  brief 
outline  of  the  situation  at  that  place. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  of  two  good 
young  missionaries  (man  and  wife)  who  can 
acquire  the  Marathi  language  (Kampti  is  in 
the  Marathi  part  of  the  country)  and  occupy 
and  develop  this  grand  field,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  that  I  know  of. 

Money  is  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
missionaries.  While  the  Missionary  Society 
has  good  missionary  candidates  and  would 
be  glad  to  send  them,  it  has  not  money  for 
their  support. 

The  very  great  need  now  is  some  party  or 
organization  who  will  undertake  to  furnish 
the  money  for  the  support  of  the  mission- 


aries. The  expense  will  be  about  $1,000  a 
year.  Now  let  a  church  or  Sunday  school 
or  Epworth  League  or  individual,  or  a  com- 
bination of  these,  undertake  this  work  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  for  perishing 
souls — souls  who  probably  would  perish  if 
this  is  not  done.  Let  this  giving  be  over 
and  above  all  that  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
Missionary  Society. 

The  Church  of  England  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  now  about  eighty  missionaries 
supported  in  this  way,  and  the  income  of  the 
society  increases  more  rapidly  than  it  did 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  I 
am  sure  our  society  will  approve  such  a  plan 
and  effort. 

There  are  many  good  men  and  women 
prospered  of  the  Lord,  living  in  pleasant 
homes,  any  one  of  whom  could  give  $1,000 
annually  for  the  support  of  a  missionary 
and  his  wife,  and  would  be  happier  and 
more  prosperous  for  doing  so.  The  same 
would  follow  with  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
and  other  organizations  undertaking  such 
work  for  God  and  humanity.  Where  a 
church  or  individual  is  not  able  to  do  this 
singly,  two  or  more  might  combine  and  all 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Missionary 
Societ}'. 

Now  at  Kampti  we  have  the  "plant," 
buildings,  and  organized  work  and  many 
inquirers,  all  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  main  line  of  railway  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Ours  is  the  only 
mission  in  this  place,  and  we  are  under 
special  obligations  to  carry  forward  the 
work  there  and  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  done 
under  the  present  arrangement.  The  man 
in  Nagpur  has  all  and  more  than  he  can  do 
there,  while  the  whole  time  and  strength  of  a 
man,  and  woman  too,  should  be  given  to  this 
place.  Kampti  is  also  a  military  station, 
and  the  missionary  should  find  time  to  preach 
in  English  in  addition  to  all  his  other  work . 
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Stewardsof  theLord,individuals,churches,  charges  as  missionaries,  and  willing  to  work 
Sunday  schools,  Epworth  Leagues,  consider  under  the  approval  and  direction  of  our 
this  great  opportunity  and  come  foward  to   Missionary  Society  ? 

the  help  of  the  Lord  in  this  field,  all  white  |     Let  candidates  for  either  service  or  giv- 
to  the  han-est.  j  ing  (giving  is  also  service)   report  to  Rev. 

Are  there  not  young  men  in  the  Methodist  Dr.  Leonard,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Episcopal  Church  who  have  ample  personal  and  to  Bishop  Thobum,  Bombay,  India.  I 
income  by  inheritance  or  from  investment  will  also  be  glad  to  hear  frona  such  at  Jabai> 
whom  God  calls  to  go  forth  at  their  own .  pur,  India. 


SELF-SUPPORTING  MEDICAL  WORK  IN  CHINA. 

BY  JULIA  M.   DONAHUE,   M.D. 

ONE  of  the  problems  which  confronts  the  .  macists  as  well  as  native  physicians  ?  How 
medical  missionary  in  China  to-day  is, '  can  our  Chinese  graduates  in  medicine  be 
"How  shall  we  make  our  medical  work  self- 1  expected  to  compete  with  a  foreign  physi- 
supporting?  "  Another  is,  **  How  shall  we  ,  cian,  or  even  have  anything  like  an  honest 
build  up  a  Christian  medical  profession  in  profession,  when  the  foreign  physician  hands 
China?'*  And  may  the  day  never  come  when  out  gratis  the  same  drug  our  g^raduate  must 
the  mediciil  profession  in  China  will  be  other  sell  at  a  price  to  cover  capital  invested  and 
than  Christian.     To  the  first  problem  the   profit  and  loss  ? 

following  suggestions  have  come  to  mind.  Let  our  Christian  physiciansopentheireyes 
When  Sherman  was  marching  to  the  sea  to  the  establishing  of  a  Christian  profession 
his  conquering  army  was  supported  by  the  of  medicine,  instead  of  the  starting  of  more^ 
country  it  went  to  conquer.  While  there  is  and  more  medicine  shops.  Is  it  not  more 
a  difference  in  the  medical  army  and  the  than  can  be  expected  of  mortals  to  stand 
field  it  is  about  to  conquer,  yet  is  it  not  true  loyal  to  tlic  conviction  of  educated  eon- 
that  a  victory  is  not  complete  that  has  not  science,  conscience  of  years  soaked  in 
sustaining  qualities  in  itself,  and  that  a  heathenism,  and  to  stand  firm  amid  all  the 
practical  rule  for  a  good  general  is,  that  his  [  temptations  of  China's  heathen  business- 


army  must  be  supported  by  the  country  he 
conquers  ? 


for  God  knows  the  business  of  China  is  just 
as  heathen  as  is  the  religion — and  earn  their 


So  it  would  seem  that  our  medical  work  rice  from  the  heathen  public  ? 

in  China,  if  it  bo  victorious,  must  be  sus-  Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  wise  if  our 

tained,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  native  drugs,  missionaries  had  converted  a  few  natives, 

as  also  by  its  native  graduates  in  medicine,  and  then  walked  away  and  left  them  with- 

As  a  means  to  the  former,  we  must  have  out  the  helpful  prop  of  church  organization,. 

pharmacists,  as  well  as  physicians,  for  mis-  as  to  graduate  a  few  Chinese  physicians, 

sionaries— pharmacists   who   can    make   a  and  say  to  them,  "  Go  build  your  Christian 

drug  assay  of  the  country,  and  who  are  versed  profession  on  the  rottenness  of  heathenism. 

in    gathering,  as  well  as  refining,  drugs.  We  do  not  organize  to  help  sustain  you  in 

Why  should  the  physician  be  sending  to  your  work." 

England  or  America  for  sulphur,  camphor,  Is  the  day  not  at  hand  when  our  medical 

rhubarb,  and  a  great    many  other   drugs  work  in  China  can  unite  methods  of  medical 

which  could  be  refined  on  the  field  ?  training  and  work,  and  thus  brin^  about  a 

When  China's  soil  and  China's  people  scientific  practice  of  medicine,  peculiar,  per- 
grow  and  refine  the  drug,  it  can  be  pur-  haps,  to  China,  because  its  people  and  con- 
chased  by  China's  cash.  Just  as  soon  as  ditions  are  so  different  from  the  Ang^lo- 
labor  valued  at  five  cents  a  day  prepares  Saxon  race,  and  other  conditions  existing- 
the  drugs,  will  consumers*  labor  at  five  cents  in  Christian  nations?  What  can  be  done? 
a  day  purchase  the  drugs.  The  Chinese  can  Doing  will  be  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
never  aiTord  to  buy  quinine  at  $1.25  an  ounce  I  To  meet  present  exigencies,  in  Fatshan,. 
and  potassium  iodide  at $10  per  pound,nearly  near  Canton,  is  a  hospital,  which  for  ten 
three  months'  salary.  Is  the  day  not  nigh  years  has  used  the  following  policy:  "The- 
at  hand  when  we  should  train  native  phar-  fees  of  the  rich  to  defray  the  gratultcras. 
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treatment  of  the  poor."  This  is  a  good 
rule,  but  no  doubt  wrought  with  some  diffi- 
cult}', for  the  rich  might  object  to  the 
method,  and  the  poor  might  object  to  being 
called  p)oor.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it 
right  an(i  practical.  Is  not  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, who  paid  for  the  care  of  the  sick  man 
at  the  inn,  our  highest  type  of  generous 
character?  Should  we  use  other  methods 
of  work  than  those  that  will  inculcate  our 
highest  ideals  of  character  ? 

This  hospital  uses  another  policy  which 
seems  decidedly  practical.  They  charge  so 
much  **fora  cure,"  which  insures  the  obe- 
dience of  the  patient,  and  when  cured  the 
hospital  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
patient. 

Then,  too,  it  eradicates  the  idea  that  we 
use  the  medical  work  as  a  bait  to  the  Gk>spel. 
The  Gospel  needs  no  bait!  This  past  year 
the  current  expenses  of  this  hospital,  over 
$2,500  (Mexican),  have  been  defrayed  by  the 
income  from  the  work  done.  Other  condi- 
tions might  perhaps  demand  other  methods, 
but  demand  supplied  means  success. 

As  a  means  to  accomplish  the  second, 
namely,  to  build  up  a  Christian  medical 
profession,  every  student  who  enters  our 
medical  schools  must  be  a  Christian,  and 
meet  the  highest  educational  requirements 
we  can  demand  under  our  present  educa- 
tional system .  The  student  must  u  nderstand 
that  the  study  of  medicine  is  not  serving 
an  apprenticeship,  and  therefore  he  must 
be  paid  for  his  service ;  but  that  the  study 
of  medicine  is  a  science,  and  the  knowl- 
edge is,  in  itself,  value  received  for  time 
and  labor  spent.  Our  medical  schools  can 
then  demand  of  the  applicants  that  they 


furnish  their  own  support  while  studying 
medicine. 

In  a  woman's  medical  school,  opened  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  at  Hinghua, 
China,  the  students  furnish  their  own  sup- 
port for  the  six  years*  course,  receiving,  after 
a  thorough  examination  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  $3  (Mexican)  salary  per  month.  At 
the  end  of  six  years  they  are  employed  by 
the  medical  missionary,  at  not  more  than 
$6  (Mexican)  per  month,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  dispensary  work  and  private  practice 
throughout  Hinghua  District. 

These  dispensaries  should  be  under  the 
support  of  foreign  capital,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  running  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  recipients  of  the  benefits.  The 
Chinese  Christian  physician  would  not  then 
be  compelled  to  cater  to  the  heathen  public 
to  earn  his  rice,  because  thus  fortified  by  a 
Christian  organization.  We  would  then 
realize  what  the  native  Church  to-day  is 
realizing,  that  to  be  a  Christian  a  person 
must  keep  the  Sabbath  day;  to  enter  our 
schools  the  women  and  girls  must  unbind 
their  feet ;  to  have  the  services  of  the  physi- 
cian, the  physician  must  see  his  patient,  and 
use  no  more  the  "sight  unseen  method  "  or 
the  present  medicine  shop  method. 

These  Chinese  graduates  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  examinations,  first,  three 
years  after  graduation;  second,  five  years; 
the  questions  to  be  prepared  by  our  leading 
foreign  physicians.  Any  advance  in  salary 
must  depend  upon  the  grade  passed  in  ex- 
amination. This  method  would  also  stimu- 
late the  graduates  to  read  medical  books  and 
papers,  and  to  undertake  the  post-graduate 
work  of  our  medical  schools. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  CHINA. 


ALMOST  every  Chinese  child  of  high  sta- 
tion carries  a  fan.  Fans  are  the  rattles 
of  Chinese  babyhood.  A  Chinese  nurse  di- 
verts her  young  charge  with  views  of  her 
swiftly-moved,  gayly-painted  fan.  With 
that  same  fan  she  cools  for  him  the  torrid 
air  of  the  Chinese  summer,  and  when  he 
grows  strong  enough  to  walk,  and  totters 
about,  with  Asiatic  masculine  arrogance, 
upon  his  well-developed  yellow  legs,  his  ap- 
ple-faced mother,  if  forced  to  criticise  his 
momentary  mode  of  life,  is  very  apt  to  score 
his  yellow  shoulders  with  her  pink  perfumed 


fan,  though,  to  be  honest,  a  Chinese  child  is 
almost  never  struck. 

Many  Chinese  children  who  have  scarcely 
a  garment  and  rarely  have  a  good  dinner, 
have  fans  and  are  experts  in  their  use,  for 
in  China  the  manner  in  which  a  fan  is  car- 
ried, opened,  used,  and  moved  is  almost  as 
significant  as  it  is  in  Korea.  The  nakedest 
Chinese  boy  will  almost  be  sure  to  own  a 
kite.  Chinese  children  are  as  skillful  as 
Japanese  children  in  kite-flying,  and  are  al- 
most as  fond  of  it  as  are  the  children  of 
Siam.    They  also  delight    in   rolling  the 
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hoop  and  in  playing  battledoor  and  shuttle- 
cock. 

It  is  more  than  religion  with  the  Chinese 
to  obey  as  their  ancestors  have  obeyed  and 
in  all  things  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  ancestors.  This  held  China  together 
for  centuries ;  but  now  the  reluctance  of  the 
Chinese  to  make  use  of  methods  and  imple- 
ments of  war  that  were  unknown  to  their 
ancestors  threatens  to  make  China,  if  not  a 
nation  of  the  past,  at  least  a  nation  torn  and 
dismembered.  The  late  war  with  Japan 
should  teach  China  the  necessity  of  the  arts 
of  Western  civilization. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are 
born,  live,  and  die  on  boats.  Strangely 
enough,  none  or  nearly  none  of  them  can 
swim.  But  almost  every  Chinese  child  is  an 
expert  fisher  and  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
sport.  Fish  and  rice  form  very  largely  the 
diet  of  every  Chinese  child.  Except  among 
the  very  poor  the  children  and  the  women 
eat  apart  from  the  men. 

The  children  of  the  wealthier  people  eat 
considerable  poultry  and  unlimited  fruit. 
Among  the  poorer  Chinese  the  girls  are 
taught  to  cook,  to  do  all  sorts  of  household 
work,  and  to  sew  roughly.  I  have  eaten 
some  delicious  dinners  cooked  by  a  Chinese 
girl  of  twelve.  Indeed,  cooking  is  the  great 
national  talent  of  the  Chinese. 


The  boys  of  the  poorer  classes  are  laugLt 
one  or  more  of  a  thousand  ways  of  earning 
a  living. 

I  remember  one  bright,  merry  little  fel- 
low who  lived  alone  with  his  ^^andfather, 
who  was  blind  and  lame,  and  the  small  fel- 
low (I  think  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  eight,  perhaps  not  so  old )  was  the  real 
breadwinner   of   the    family.     They  had  a 

\  hatching  establishment,  a  small  hut  with  a 
very  low  roof,  on  which  the  sun  in  summer 

^  beat  down  fiercely.  Near  the  hut  was  a 
good-sized  pond,  divided  by  boards  and 
stakes  into  small  sections.  On  the  floor  of 
the  hut  they  hatched  ducks'  e^g^,  and  when 
the  ducklings  were  suflQciently  hatched  they 
were  put  afloat  upon  the  pond.  People 
came  from  miles,  bringing  from  a  dozen  to 
some  hundreds  of  eggs.  Those  eggs  were 
wrapped  in  coarse  napkins,  put  on  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  and  left  there  till  the  sun  had 
done  the  natural  work  of  the  mother  duck. 
The  process,  if  I  remember,  took  the  better 
part  of  a  month.  I  have  seen  the  floor  of 
the  hut  completely  covered  with  eggs.  But 
it  was  said  that  the  small  boy  never  made  a 
mistake.  At  all  events  his  customers  seemed 
satisfied  to  a  man  that  they  invariably  re- 
ceived the  result  of  their  own  eggs.  I  never 
heard  of  a  complaint,  which  was  to  me  re- 

.  markable.— Pcr/i  Mall  Budget. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  CHINA— HEATHEN  AND  CHRISTIAN. 


TO  understand  a  woman — Chinese  or 
American — one  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  her  home,  her  family  cares,  and  her 
habits  of  thought.  A  typical  Chinese  family 
consists  of  the  father  and  mother-in-law, 
two  or  three  sons  and  their  wives,  and  several 
grandchildren,  all  living  in  rooms  opening 
upon  the  same  high-walled  courtyard,  and 
sharing  the  same  kitchen. 

The  father  and  sons  work  for  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  purse,  and  so  strict  are 
their  ideas  of  impartiality,  or  rather  so  jeal- 
ous is  each  member  of  the  family  of  the 
others,  that  a  husband  may  not  take  even  of 
the  money  he  himself  has  earned  to  buy  a 
present  for  his  own  wife,  without  buying 
one  equally  valuable  for  each  of  his  sisters- 
in-law.  The  Chinaman  has  ways  and  means, 
however,  of  evading  almost  every  law  or 
custom,  and  the  fond  husband  buys  a  hand- 
some gown  and  sends  it  and  his  wife  for  a 
few  days   to   her   maternal   home.     From 


there  she  will  return  triumphantly  display- 
ing her  gown  as  a  present  from  her 
mother. 

In  the  home  the  mother-in-law  is  usually 
—but  not  always— the  head.  Sometimes  a 
daughter-in-law  of  unusually  bright  mind 
or  vicious  temper  rules  the  whole  household. 
The  quickest  way  a  daughter-in-law  pos- 
sesses by  which  to  bring  her  mother-in-law 
to  subjection  is  threatening  suicide.  If  a 
woman  kills  herself  her  spirit  is  supposed  to 
return  to  haunt  the  mother-in-law,  but  worse 
than  this,  to  the  practical  mind  of  the  China- 
man, her  living  relatives  will  gather  and  by 
demanding  a  costly  funeral,  will  plimge  the 
whole  family  into  debt  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  pay  for  years. 

Imagine  the  situation  in  a  Chinese  home, 
and  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  peace 
and  happiness  cannot  reign  continually.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  daughter-in-law,  a  young 
girl,  perhaps  indulged  and  spoiled  from  her 
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babyhood  in  her  mother's  home,  and  un- 
trained in  housework  and  sewing.  She  is 
suddenly  introduced  by  marriage  into  a  new 
home.  Her  husband,  her  mother-in-law, 
her  neighbors,  are  all  total  strangers.  She 
is  miserably  homesick ;  she  gets  wretchedly 
tired  doing  all  sorts  of  unaccustomed  work ; 
she  is  criticised,  laughed  at,  or  reviled  for 
her  stupidity  or  her  indolence. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  mother-in-law. 
She  has  perhaps  suffered  for  years  under 
the  hard  reign  of  her  mother-in-law ;  she  is 
now  ready  for  her  turn  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
She  expects  to  be  treated  with  obedient  con- 
sideration by  her  son's  wife ;  she  expects  to 
take  life  easily  in  her  old  age.  Instead  of 
this  she  discovers  that  her  new  daughter-in- 
law  is  saucy,  careless,  and  wasteful,  if  not 
actually  thievish ;  she  is,  above  all,  taking  the 
place  in  her  beloved  son's  affections  which 
the  mother  has  always  held. 

Remember,  thoy  are  two  heathen  women 
with  hot  and  hasty  tempers  which  have 
never  been  controlled ;  each  with  a  stock  of 
vile  words  and  insulting  epithets  at  her 
tongue's  end,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
result.  When  there  are  several  daughters- 
in-law  in  the  same  house,  and  children  of 
different  mothers  ready  to  quarrel  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  each  mother  ready  to 
tiike  her  own  child's  part  to  the  bitter  end, 
it  is  often  "confusion  worse  confounded." 

It  is  well  in  such  a  household  if  there  be 
one  at  the  head  who  can  command  obedi- 
ence and  at  least  a  semblance  of  peace.  As 
the  daughters-in-law  grow  older  and  wiser, 
as  they  bear  sons  to  add  luster  to  the  family 
name,  and  as  the  various  elements  of  the 
family  become  accustomed  to  each  other, 
terrific  outbursts  of  temper  and  violent  chas- 
tisements by  the  mother-in-law  become  less 
frequent 

There  are,  of  course,  some  cases  where  the 
mother-in-law  and  her  son's  wife  live  to- 
gether in  loving  harmony,  but  these  are, 
unfortunately,  rare  exceptions. 

The  saddest  and  most  hopeless  lot  in 
China  is  that  of  the  **  nourished  daughter- 
in-law"— the  girl  who,  yet  too  young  to 
marry,  is  sent  to  her  betrothed  husband's 
home  because  of  her  parents'  death  or  ex- 
treme poverty.  Her  mother-in-law  resents 
this  most  vehemently.  Why  should  she  be 
called  upon  to  feed  and  clothe  for  years  the 
unfortunate  child?  As  there  is  no  one  to 
take  the  girl's  part,  she  is  usually  over- 
worked, reviled,  beaten,  and  sometimes  half- 


starved  and  driven  to  sleep  with  the  dogs  in 
her  new  home.  If  the  mother-in-law  goes 
too  far,  however,  resource  may  be  had  to  a 
curious  mob  law,  as  far  as  I  know  only 
practiced  by  the  women  of  China. 

Not  long  ago  an  orphan  girl  was  sent  to 
live  with  her  mother-in-law,  who  had  already 
one  daughter-in-law  living  with  her.  The 
child's  betrothed  husband  was  an  industri- 
ous business  man  a  good  many  years  older 
than  herself.  He  was  seldom  at  home,  and 
even  when  there,  as  it  was  not  good  form 
for  him  to  take  any  notice  of  his  little  bride 
before  marriage,  he  knew  nothing  of  how 
she  was  treated. 

Although  the  girl  was  a  gentle,  modest 
child,  afraid  to  say  or  do  anything  contrary 
to  her  mother-in-law's  wishes,  she  was  most 
cruelly  treated.  When  she  was  thirteen 
years  old  she  inadvertently  did  something 
to  offend  her  mother  and  sister-in-law,  and 
the  two  women,  working  themselves  into  a 
fiendish  rage,  killed  her  with  scissors,  cut- 
ting her  flesh  horribly,  and  slitting  her 
tongue,  but  leaving  no  mark  upon  hor 
face. 

When  she  was  dead  they  carefully  dressed 
her  in  her  best  garments,  and,  according  to 
custom,  were  obliged  to  send  word  of  her 
death  to  her  aunt,  her  only  living  relative. 
This  aunt  was  a  desperate  character,  a  beg- 
gar woman,  who  could  hope  or  fear  nothing 
from  the  magistrates,  as  she  had  not  enough 
money  to  make  it  worth  an  oflBcial's  while 
to  pay  any  attention  to  her  case.  She  obeyed 
the  summons  at  once,  and  after  carefully 
examining  the  body  of  the  dead  child,  re- 
turned home,  and  gathering  together  thirty 
or  forty  women,  each  armed  with  an  awl  or 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  came  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  murderers.  The  two 
women,  however,  managed  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  the  infuriated  mob  were  obliged 
to  disperse  after  being  assured  by  the  bride- 
groom, who  was  horrified  at  the  dreadful 
death  of  his  bride,  that  a  grand  and  costly 
funeral  should  be  given  in  her  honor. 

In  another  instance  within  my  knowledge, 
a  mother-in-law  who  had  beaten  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law to  death  did  not  escape  so  easily. 
In  this  case  the  murderess  was  caught  by 
the  mob  of  women  armed  with  awls  and 
sharp  metal  pins ;  they  dragged  her  out  into 
the  street,  stripped  her  of  her  clothing  and 
pricked  and  jagged  her  furiously.  Then 
they  dragged  her  over  the  stones  the  whole 
length  of  the  street  two  or  three  times,  and 
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finally  left  her,  after  pushing  a  quantity  of 
briars  and  small  thorns  into  her  flesh.  She 
was  carried  home  by  her  friends  more  dead 
than  alive.  *No  one  in  that  village  has 
dared  to  kill  her  daughter-in-law  since  that 
time,"  was  the  significant  conclusion  given 
by  the  Christian  woman  telling  me  the  story. 

It  is  frightful  to  see  a  woman  deliberately 
"nourishing  wrath,"  as  the  Chinese  express 
it.  The  word  translated  **  nourishing  "  can 
also  be  rendered  "kindle,"  as  in  "kindle  a 
fire,"  and  is  most  expressive  in  connection 
with  the  working-up  of  anger.  It  was  once 
my  unfortunate  experience  to  see  my  nurse 
maid  "  nourish  "  or  "  kindle  "  wrath.  One 
day,  after  having  a  quarrel  with  the  wash- 
erman, she  sat  down  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strances, and  deliberately  gave  way  to  her 
evil  passions.  She  drew  her  breath  in  with 
great  violence  at  long  and  regular  intervals, 
until  she  became  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
surroundings. 

In  this  state,  which  lasted  about  forty 
hours,  she  threw  herself  about  violently,  and 
talked  deliriously,  especially  after  I  had  ap- 
plied the  mustard  plasters  which  I  had 
heard  were  effective  in  such  cases.  Although 
I  lean  toward  homoeopathic  treatment,  on 
this  occasion  I  made  two  plasters  thick  and 
strong,  one  foot  broad  by  two  feet  long,  and 
applied  them  on  her  chest  and  down  her 
back.  AVhile  I  wai5  pre])aring  the  plasters 
my  cook  told  me  that  the  Chinese  would  call 
one  in  this  woman's  condition  "possessed 
of  demons."  I  am  glad  to  state  that  by  the 
aid  of  those  mustard  plasters,  I  exorcised 
the  demons,  and,  better  yet,  that  they  have 
never  dared  to  return  to  that  woman ! 

She  came  legitimately  by  her  temper. 
She  often  told  me  of  her  grandfather,  who 
had  a  long-wished-for  and  only  son  born 
to  him  late  in  life.  He  was  so  greatly  de- 
lighted that  he  went  in  and  out  of  his  wife's 
room,  exclaiming,  "Aren't  you  happy! 
aren't  you  happy ! "  After  repeatedly  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  the  old  lady  finally, 
becoming  irritated,  answered  emphatically, 
"  No,  I  am  not  happy."  Whereupon  the  old 
man  "  nourished  wrath,"  refused  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Serious  Ill- 
ness or  death  often  follows  this  deliberate 
giving  way  to  anger. 

Women  who  claim  to  be  possessed  of  a 
"  fox  or  a  wolf  god  "  are  much  feared  and 
reverenced  bv  the  Chinese.  I  once  asked 
an  intelligent  Christian  woman,  Su  May, 
whether  she  had  known  any  women  claim- 


ing this  possession.  She  answered  that  she 
had  met  with  very  few,  and  those  all  claimed 
to  be  possessed  of  a  "  f ox  grod."  When  a 
pupil  in  one  of  our  Chiistian  schools  she 
had  been  allowed  by  the  matron,  who  had 
not  yet  given  up  all  her  heathen  supersti- 
tions, to  witness  the  attempted  healing  of  a 
verj'  sick  child  by  a  woman  possessed  of  a 
"fox  god." 

Several  of  the  schoolgirls  stole  into  the 
room  while  the  woman  mumbled  her  incan- 
tations, intelligible  only  to  herself,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  turned  angrily  to  the 
matron,  and  declaring  that  her  god  could  do 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  those  believing  in 
the  "  Jesus  doctrine,"  gave  up  the  case  and 
went  away.  She  afterward  bitterly  re- 
proached the  woman  who  had  conducted 
her  to  the  school,  saying :  "  You  should  not 
have  taken  me  there.  Don't  you  know  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  holding 
their  belief  ?  "  She  declared  the  child  would 
surely  die,  as  she  was  the  runaway  soul  of  a 
little  nun,  who  had  in  her  previous  exist- 
ence broken  a  bowl,  and  her  mistress  was 
calling  to  her  to  come  back  and  account  for 
the  damage  done  to  her  property.  But  the 
child  recovered  in  spite  of  this  prophecy. 

After  Su  May  left  school  her  father  took 
her  for  a  visit  among  old  family  friends 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  a  little  girl. 
Nearly  every  woman  and  child  in  the  village 
crowded  to  see  the  natural-footed  p^rl  who 
had  boon  educated  by  foreigners,  and  among 
them  came  a  woman  who  at  once  caug^ht  Su 
May's  attention  from  her  resemblance  to 
the  woman  possessed  of  a  "  fox  god."  She 
entered  the  room  in  a  gliding,  serpentine 
manner,  with  averted  eyes,  which  were  never 
lifted  in  a  straightforward,  direct  look  into 
the  face  of  another.  By  slippin^i:  behind 
some  of  the  other  women  she  sought  to 
avoid  notice,  but  Su  May  said  to  her  at  once, 
"  You  are  possessed  of  a  *  fox  god,'  aren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Dreadful!  "  the  woman  gasped.  "How 
do  you  know  ?  No  one  told  you  about  me, 
for  I  have  been  watching  you." 

"  I  have  a  way  of  recognizing  you,"  an- 
swered Su  May,  "  but  I  won't  tell  you  my 
way." 

"Are  you  possessed  of  a  god  also  ?• "  asked 
the  woman. 

"Yes,"  answered  Su  May;  "I  have  the 
true  God  in  me.  He  is  with  me  all  the  time. 
Is  your  *  fox  god  '  with  you  ?  Let  him  speak 
to  us  through  you." 
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"  My  god  has  gone  to  Shanghai,"  confus- 
edly answered  the  woman,  slinking  out  of 
the  room  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  woman  of  this  kind  was  for  a 
time  in  Mrs.  Nevius's  sewing  class,  but  she 
declared  she  could  not  prophesy  before  the 


thought  to  their  future  after  death.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  a  woman  will 
change  at  death  into  a  pig— considered  the 
filthiest  of  animals — to  atone  for  the  sins 
committed  during  her  lifetime,  such  as 
polluting  pure  water,  wasting  food,  cutting 


Christian  school  girls.  The  most  striking  |  cloth,  reviling  her  husband,  worrying  her 
part  of  Su  May's  story  was  her  statement  mother-in-law,  etc.  From  a  pig  to  a  wom- 
that  all  the  possessed  women  of  whom  she  an,  a  woman  to  a  pig,  the  dreary  trans- 
had  known  or  heard  confessed  at  once  on  j  migration  goes  on  forever.  Others  be- 
hearing  the  name  of  Jesus  that,  "  He  is  lieve  in  total  annihilation,  but  most  women 
true;  he  is  the  Son  of  the  true  God."  And  dismiss  the  question  of  a  future  life 
while  others  around  might  mock  and  jeer  at  j  by  a  careless,  "Who  knows?"  or  by  the 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  either  [  sad  statement,  "  I  fear  no  future  suffering, 
listened  with  respectful  attention  or  evaded   My  lot   cannot   possibly  be  worse   in  the 


it  entirely. 

The  women  who  claim  a  "  wolf  god  "  are 
of  a  fierce  nature,  advising  more  cruel 
methods  of  averting  misfortune  or  curing 
the  sick  than  those  who  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  "fox  god."  A  petty  mandarin 
living  near  Chefoo,  having  two  wives,  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  have  no  children. 


world  to  come  than  it  is  in  this  life." 

This  picture  of  heathen  womanhood  would 
be  misleadingly  dark  and  gloomy  if  all 
bright  coloring  be  omitted.  It  is  indeed  a 
black  and  bitter  life,  even  among  the  hea- 
then homes  that  get  no  ray  of  light  occasion- 
ally. Hunger  satisfied,  though  with  coarsest 
food,  a  refreshing  breeze  after  a  hot  day. 


In  great  discontent  with  this  state  of  aflfairs,  warmth  in  winter,  a  shelter  and  rest  at 
he  sent  for  a  woman  possessed  of  a  "  wolf  night,  the  doubtful  Joy  of  having  overcome 
god,"  and  asked  her  to  tell  him  the  reason  |  an  adversary  in  a  reviling  match,  or,  the  re- 


for  his  ill  fortune.  She  was  a  total  stranger 
to  him  and  to  both  of  his  wives,  so  it  could 
not  have  been  an  old  grudge  or  wish  for  re- 
venge that  influenced  her  demands.  She 
told  him  he  would  never  have  good  luck  as 
long  as  he  kept  his  second  wife;  that  she 


lief  of  escaping  with  whole  bones  from  a 
fierce  quarrel,  make  a  lining  to  the  black 
cloud  of  life,  which,  if  not  silver,  is  at  least 
lighter  than  the  prevailing  hue. 

But  we  may  certainly  call  bright  silver  the 
joyous  smile  of  an  innocent  child,  the  true 


must  not  be  divorced,  but  killed.    The  head   love  which  children  give  to  and  receive  from 


wife  was  in  real  sorrow  at  this  verdict,  and 
begged  the  mandarin  to  spare  the  unfor- 
tunate woman's  life,  but  he  remained  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  "  wolf  god's "  advice. 
Stripping  the  heavy  wadded  garments  from 
his  second  wife  (with  whom,  as  far  as  known, 
he  had  had  no  previous  quarrel),  he  drove 
her  out  into  the  bitter  cold,  where  she  was 
soon  frozen  to  death. 

The  religious  feelings  of  Chinese  women 
vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  some 
places  they  are  distinctly  religious,  visiting 
temples,  worshiping  daily  at  a  private 
shrine  in  the  home,  fasting,  praying,  and 
endeavoring  by  good  works  to  lay  up  for 
themselves  a  reward  in  the  future  world.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Shantung  Province  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  women,  as  a  rule, 
never  visit  the  temples  and  worship  no  pri- 
vate gods.  They  are,  of  course,  filled  with 
many  vague  and  dark  superstitions.  Hard 
worked,  improperly  nourished,  easily  dis- 
tracted and  excited  by  the  little  details  of 
daily  life,  they  seem  to  give  little,  if  any. 


their  mother,  vigorous  health  with  few 
nerves,  and  the  natural  love  of  life,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  God's  creatures.  Add  to 
this  an  apathetic  disposition,  an  astonishing 
lack  of  envy  of  those  in  batter  circum- 
stances, and  the  fact  that  a  quarrel,  which 
would  drive  an  American  woman  into  a  long 
siege  of  nervous  prostration  is  but  meat  and 
drink  to  the  ordinary  Chinese  woman,  and 
one  has  a  clearer  insight  into  their  lives. 

Many  deeds  of  unselfish  and  even  heroic 
kindness  are  performed  in  heathen  homes, 
of  which  the  world  hears  nothing.  In  no 
other  land  are  daughters  more  carefully 
guarded  from  impurity  of  action— the  purity 
of  thought  or  word  is  considered  unimpor- 
tant. Although  the  children  do  not  render 
the  cheerful  obedience  which  Christianity 
demands,  yet  the  care  and  protection  of  in- 
firm and  aged  parents  is  a  rule  rarely  de- 
parted from. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  ameliora- 
ting circumstances,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
distinct  relief  that  one  leaves  a  heathen 
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home,  too  often  filled  with  a  **  darkness  that 
can  be  felt,"  and  enters  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

In  this  connection  a  short  story  which  I 
have  already  told  in  The  Independtnit  is  so 
apt,  that  perhaps  it  is  worth  repeating.  Af- 
ter a  morning  spent  with  a  Chinese  woman, 
she  interrupted  my  Gk>spel  message  with 
the  question,  "Is  your  mother-in-law  liv- 
ing?" "No,"  I  answered.  "Does  your 
husband  get  drunk?"  "No."  "Does  he 
smoke  opium?"  "No."  "Does  he  beat 
you?"  '*No,"  I  replied.  "He  has  never 
struck  me  a  blow  in  his  life."  It  took  her 
several  moments  to  become  convinced  of 
this  astonishing  fact,  and  then  she  turned 
to  me,  saying  impressively :  "  You  have  been 
talking  to  me  of  heaven  and  hell  in  the 
world  to  come.  Your  life  now  and  mine  are 
as  heaven  and  hell." 

Those  who  have  seen  the  changed  lives 
and  happy  homes  of  many  Chinese  women 
can  testify  gladly  that  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity could  perform  such  miracles.  One 
of  the  strongest  proofs  a  Christian  Chinese 
woman  can  make  of  her  sincerity  is  in  un- 
binding her  own  or  her  daughter's  feet.  In 
Shantung,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slaves 


or  prostitutes  and  Manchus,  all  womeD. 
whatever  their  condition  of  life,  bind  their 
feet.  It  requires  an  enormous  amount  (A 
moral  courage  for  a  Chinese  woman  to  g»> 
about  with  natural  feet,  thus  incurring  the 
curiosity,  ridicule,  and  evil  insinuations  of 
everyone  she  meets.  The  change,  there- 
fore, is  very  slow,  but  it  is  surely  coming, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Christian  schook 
and  antifootbinding  societies,  or  rather  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity. 

An  old  godly  elder,  in  the  church  at  Che- 
foo,  whose  Christianity  was  real  enough  to 
break  an  opium  habit,  strong  with  the  prac- 
tice of  many  years,  was  very  fond  of  telling' 
of  the  change  Christianity  wrought  in  his 
wife:  "Before  she  became  a  Christian  -^he 
had  a  most  violent  temper,"  he  would  say. 
in  his  slow,  gentle  manner.  "  She  would 
scold  and  revile  most  abusively,  and  we 
were  all  afraid  of  her.  But  since  she  has 
become  a  Christian  all  is  changed.  Why 
now  she  hasn't  even  a  disposition  left,"  was 
always  his  quaint  conclusion. 

Truly,  in  a  heathen  land  is  most  clearly 
illustrated  the  truth,  "  By  their  fruits  yo 
shall  know  them."— -Mrs.  George  S.  Hays,  in 
Mlssioiiartj  Review, 


THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 


LET  us  notice  what  are  the  reasons  for  the 
preservation  of  Chinese  institutions  dur- 
ing the  twenty-three  dynasties  that  have 
ruled  since  the  days  of  Confucius. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  centu- 
ries the  empire  was  only  a  conglomeration 
of  petty  kingdoms,  and  even  now  the  in- 
habitants of  different  provinces  differ  in 
language  and  customs  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and,  though  nominally  united,  they 
are  mutually  distrustful,  and  even  hostile. 
The  people  are  not  loyal  to  their  rulers, 
though  they  adhere  to  their  institutions,  nnd 
the  only  bond  which  unites  them  is  self-in- 
terest. It  is  evident  to  one  who  has  visited 
different  portions  of  the  empire  that  the  per- 
manency of  these  institutions  is  not  due  to 
the  unity  of  the  people,  either  as  a  race  or  as 
a  nation. 

The  two  things  which  have  preserved  the 
Chinese  institutions  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  government  is 
administered,  and  the  isolated  position  hith- 
erto occupied  by  the  people.  Most  people 
will  admit  at  once  the  validity  of  the  last- 


named  reason,  but  will  scout  at  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  merit  in  the  principles  of  the 
Chinese  government.  But,  let  me  ask,  how 
else  can  you  account  for  the  survival  of  the 
Chinese  nation  against  such  attacks  of  out- 
side barbarians  as  wrecked  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  The  corruptions  which  would  have 
deprived  the  Manchus  of  the  throne  in  the 
time  of  the  Taipings,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
foreign  intervention,  are  no  more  inherent 
to  the  Chinese  system  of  government  than 
are  the  corruptions  which  disgrace  American 
politics  due  to  the  system  of  government 
under  whi(;h  Americans  live. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  against  pater- 
nalism in  government;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  all  human  government  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  fifth  command- 
ment. The  system  on  which  Qod  governs 
the  world  is  one  of  paternalism,  and  he 
meant  the  human  family  to  be  the  type  of 
his  government,  and  the  norm  and  model  for 
all  human  governments.  Confucius  laid 
down  the  principle  that  governmental  au- 
thority is  derived  from  parental  authority. 
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or,  as  he  put  it,  paternal  authority.  In  this 
he  was  right  in  principle,  as  concerns  the 
source  of  authority. 

He  was  wrong,  however,  in  teaching  prac- 
tically that  the  authority  of  the  father  was 
due  to  his  natural  and  physical  relation  to  his 
child,  and  in  the  right  of  ignoring  the  right 
of  maternal  authority,  and  the  child  to  re- 
ceive the  nurture,  care,  protection,  and  train- 
ing of  its  parents.  He  did  not  go  back  far 
enough,  and  the  groat  defect  in  his  system 
is  that  it  ignores  the  paramount  duty  of 
parents  as  well  as  children,  rulers  as  well  as 
subjects,  to  obey  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 

True,  the  emperor  is  called  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  but  the  appellation  does  not  mean 
that  he  owes  any  allegiance  to  a  higher 
power,  but  rather  that  the  emperor  s  right 
and  will  arc  final  and  absolute.  Still  the 
foundation  remains,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,"  and  though  the  Chinese  have 
perverted  the  law  and  made  gods  of  their 
ancestry,  God's  promise  is  sure,  and  their 
"  days  have  been  long  in  the  land." 

Not  only  is  the  government  founded  upon  a 
true  principle ;  it  is  in  theory'  administered 
by  the  best  men,  and  the  examinations  by 
which  applicants  for  official  position  are 
tested  are  open  to  all,  so  that  the  son  of 
the  poorest  subject  in  the  empire  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  disreputable  professions) 
may  aspire  to  be  next  to  the  emperor.  In- 
stances of  men  rising  from  the  lowest  walks 
in  life  to  the  highest  places  in  the  empire  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Here  again  Con- 
fucius laid  down  a  good  plan ;  but  he  pre- 
vented it  from  bearing  its  best  fruit  by 
teaching  men  to  look  to  the  past  for  models 
of  rectitude  and  excellence,  and  while  his 
system  has  preserved  and  united  the  Chi- 
nese nation,  it  has  hindered  its  development 
and  fettered  its  progress. 

Though  the  Confucian  system  had  its  de- 
fects, and  very  serious  ones  at  that,  it  still 
possessed  sufficient  merit  to  enable  it  to 
stand  the  assaults  of  inferior  systems  and  to 
unite  by  a  bond  of  common  interest  the  dis- 
cordant elements  which  compose  the  eight- 
een provinces  of  China  proper,  while  it  held 
its  immediate  neighbors  as  dependencies, 
giving  them  valuable  aid  against  their  out- 
side foes  in  return  for  a  nominal  tribute. 
Thus  the  Chinese  were  protected  on  the  one 
side  by  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  a  cordon  of 
semicivilized  or  barbaric  countries,  against 
the  incursions  of  other  and  higher  systems 
of  civilization ;  and  within  these  limits  the 


imperial  power  and  the  Chinese  system 
gradually  extended  itself  and  even  leavened 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

If  Confucianism  had  been  as  progressive 
as  Christianity  is,  it  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  these  same  barriers  which 
have  preserved  it  from  ruin  might  have  pre- 
vented its  onward  march.  As  it  is,  Confu- 
cianism has  stood  like  a  rock,  or,  shall  we 
say  ?  like  a  mighty  iceberg,  against  which  the 
waves  of  barbarism  have  beaten  in  vain,  and 
have  either  fallen  back  defeated  or  been 
frozen  by  contact  with  its  icy  coldness. 

But  the  time  came  when  Confucianism 
had  to  face  a  power  as  enigmatical  to  the 
Chinese  as  it  is  superior  to  their  system. 
Christianity  is  essentially  progressive,  and 
its  influence  leavens  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  even  though  they  may  not 
accept  its  doctrines,  and  so,  as  Christianity 
spread,  a  spirit  of  progress  led  men  to  seek 
for  new  worlds,  and  it  came  Uy  pass  that  the 
ships  of  the  outside  barbarians  found  their 
way  to  the  coasts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
and  the  contest  began.  So  long  as  the 
foreigners  were  content  to  trade  with  the 
Chinese  on  their  own  terms  they  felt  no  un- 
easiness, but  as  merchants  and  missionaries 
began  to  force  their  way  into  the  empire 
opposition  was  aroused,  and  the  immovable 
Chinaman  began  to  brace  himself  for  the 
shock  of  the  irresistible  Christian ;  and  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

Christianity  has  conquered  the  obstacle  of 
the  sea,  and  now  three  Christian  nations  are 
on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  are  grad- 
ually, but  surely,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  cordon  of  buffer  states  and  drawing  the 
coil  more  tightly  around  China.  Russia  on 
the  northwest,  France  and  England  on  the 
south  and  west,  will  soon  force  their  way 
into  China  by  land  as  they  have  done  by 
sea,  and  then  we  will  see  a  contest  that  will 
make  the  world  wonder.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  politicians  and  diplomats  are 
not  animated  more  than  they  are  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  but,  as  these  nations 
are  nominally  Christian  and  represent  the 
three  leading  phases  of  Christianity— Prot- 
estantism, Romanism,  and  Hellenism— the 
contest  will  be  between  immovable  Confu- 
cianism and  irresistible  Christianity,  and 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  such  ruin  and  deso- 
lation as  to  leave  very  little  for  the  eagles 
(Matt.  24.  28),  unless  the  Chinaman  is 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  inevitable  result 
and  to  save  himself  by  timely  submission. 
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All  hopes  of  reforming  ChiDa  by  merely  be  reformed.  The  one  Is  by  the  total  over- 
introducing  the  benefits  of  Christian  civil-  throw  of  the  whole  govemment  and  the  in- 
ization  are  destined  to  be  defeated.  The  stitution  of  an  entirely  new  one,  conducted 
Chinese  may  assimilate  enough  of  Western  on  different  lines  from  the  present ;  but  to 
ideas  to  make  th(jm  powerful  and  danger-  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  practically 
ous  enemies,  until  these  ideas  bring  about  destroy  the  whole  nation.  The  other  is  to 
their  destruction,  either  by  their  own  folly  Christianize  the  present  system  by  introduc- 
or  by  the  combinations  of  the  nations  in  ing  Christian  officials.  This  might  be  done 
self-defense.  We  need  to  be  wary  lest  West- ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  natioD ; 
ern  civilization  prove  to  the  Chinese  what  but  it  means  as  great  a  revolution  in  the 
Western  liquors  did  to  the  Indians  in  Amer-  spiritual  as  the  other  does  in  the  physical 
ica.  world.— itei?.  J.  K  B,  Smith,  in  MeraJd  and 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  China  may  Presbyter, 
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TI/HITHER  is  God  leading  the  Chinese?   most  pitiable  abject  human    beings  I  ever 


» *      Is  their  day  spent,  their  history  done, 
or  is  there  yet  hope  for  them  ? 
First,  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  Confu- 


saw  was  a  Taoist  priest,  with  long  matted 
hair  run  through  with  straws,  half  naked, 
begging  in  the  streets  of  Peking*.     In  her 


danism.  It  has  had  free  scope  for  twenty- '  own  religions  there  is  no  hope  for  China, 
five  centuries,  and  while  it  has  accomplished  Nor  is  there  any  in  her  political  and  civil 
the  results  that  have  been  recognized,  it  institutions.  They  are  rotten  through  and 
contains  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  future,  through,  though  sufficient  for  her  old  Ufe 
Progress  is  impossible  under  it.  It  ties  the  .  and  isolation,  but  she  is  not  allowed  her  old 
race  hand  and  foot  and  flings  it  back  into  a  life  and  isolation  any  longer.  The  introduc- 
patriarchal  dotage.  tion  of  mathematics  and  Western   sciences 

As  to  Buddhism,  while  its  superstitions  and  even  questions  as  to  the  Bible  into  the 
and  idols  supply  what  they  can  to  meet  the  competitive  examinations,  the  throb  of  the 
irrepressible  spiritual  needs  of  the  people, '  railway  past  the  graves  of  the  sages,  the 
its  priests,  as  Eitel  says,  "Are  mostly  re- '  profile  of  the  telegraph  against  the  dragon 
cruited  from  the  lowest  chisses,  and  one  outline  of  the  hills,  the  hum  of  the  spindle 
finds  among  them  frequently  the  most  in  the  cotton  mills,  and  engines  in  the  silk 
wretched  specimens  of  humanit}',  more  de- '  factories,  and  the  ramifying  filaments  of 
voted  to  opium  smoking  than  any  other ,  Western  trade  introduce  conditions  for 
class  in  China.  They  have  no  intellectual ,  which  the  old  forms  and  the  old  officials  are 
tastes,  they  have  centuries  ago  ceased  to  unfit.  It  will  be  enough  if  they  can  keep 
cultivate  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  they  know  up  with  the  new  times.  There  is  no  leading 
next  to  nothing  about  the  history  of  their  in  them. 

own  religion,  living  together  mostly  in  idle-  And  although  we  believe  that  God  is  in 
ness,  and  occasionally  going  out  to  earn  his  heaven  and  all's  well  with  his  world,  and 
some  money  by  reading  litanies  for  the ,  that  the  conduct  of  European  nations  in 
dead,  or  acting  as  exorcists  and  sorcerers  or  China  at  the  present  time  will  in  the  end 
physicians.  No  community  of  interest,  no  ,  work  into  his  mighty  purposes,  and  indeed 
ties  of  social  life,  no  obj(?ct  of  generous  am-  is  working  into  those  purposes  even  now, 
bition,  beyond  the  satisfying  of  those  wants  ;  this  seems  to  me  a  disheartening  quarter  to 
which  bind  them  to  the  cloister,  diversify ,  which  to  turn  for  help  and  hope.  Mr.  Cur- 
the  monotonous  current  of  their  daily  life,"  zon  may  entertain  the  curious  fancy  of  a 
while**  the  people  as  a  whole  have  no  re-  secular  redemption.  "  The  best  hope  of  sal- 
spect  for  the  Buddhist  Church  and  habitu- 
ally sneer  at  the  Buddhist  priests." 

As  for  Taoism  the  high  and  noble  views  of 
Lao-tse  have  sunk  to  tha  lowest  oracular- 
ism,  and  its  superstitions  are  only  a  grade 
below  those  of  Buddhism  with  which  now  in 
China  it  is  inextricably  interwoven.     The 


vation  for  the  old  and  moribund  in  Asia,  the 
wisest  lessons  for  the  emancipated  and  new, 
are  still  to  be  derived  from  the  ascendency 
of  British  character,  and  under  the  shelter, 
where  so  required,  of  British  dominion." 
But  where  is  the  redemptive  power  that  has 
regenerated     Hongkong   and    Singapore  t 
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And  how  much  salvation  has  come  to  Shang- i  running  deeper  or  spreading  more  widely 
hai  from  Foochow  road  ?    Has  French  rule  than  Christianity. 

brought  hope  to  Tonquin  ?  Has  Spain  given       Christianity  was  first  brought  to  China  by 
help  to  the  Philippines  ?    Wherein  has  Bor-  j  the  Nestorians  early  in  the  sixth  centur}% 
neo  been  redeemed  by  the  Dutch  or  Bok-  and  the  only  known  traces  of  their  work  are 
hara  by  the  Russians  ?    If  the  real  partition  preserved  in  the  famous  Nestorian  tablet 
of  Cliina  comes,  as  it  may,  and  Russia  takes  found  in  the  province  of  Shansi  in  1725.  The 
Manchuria  and  Chi-Li;  and  Germany,  Shan-  Roman  Catholics  began  their  work  in  the 
tung ;  and  England,  the  valleys  of  the  Yang-   thirteenth  century,  and  with  glorious  devo- 
tse  and  the  West  Rivers,  and  the  whole  body   tion,  and  some  readiness  to  temporize,  to 
and    heart    of   China  lying    between ;  and   flatter,  to  dissemble,  and  to  deceive.    Their 
France,  Hainan  and  the  southern  section  of   work  grew  greatly,  winning  at  last  the  favor 
Kwangtung  and  Kwang  Si  and  Yunnan— it  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  until  Clement  XI 
will  mean  good  I  am  sure,  though  what  an  joined  issue  with  him  over  ancestral  worship 
ignominious  end  of  the  Middle  and  Heav-  and  some  other  ceremonies,  and  then  the 
enly  Kingdom  it  will  be! — but  it  is  not  the'  missionaries  were  expelled  from  the  countrj-. 
direction  in  which  one  turns  for  help  or  hope.   From  1767  to  1820  they  were  persecuted,  or- 
especially  with  the  sounds  of  trade  so  filling  dered  to  leave  or  slain,  but  continued  appar- 
the  air,  the  clamor  of  the  navies  and  the  ently  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  manner 
shouts  of  Prince  Henr>'  preaching  the  gospel   of  which  one  of  their  own  number,  Pero 
of  the  consecrated  person  of  the  queer  Em-  Repa,  complained,  saying,  "If  our  European 
peror  of  Germany,  and  William's  Minister   missionaries  in  China  would  conduct  them- 
of  Foreign  Affairs  saying  in  the  Reichstag  selves  with  less  ostentation  and  accommo- 
**  tliat  Germany  could  no  longer  exclude  her-  date  their  manners  to  persons  of  all  ranks 
self  from  sharing  the  promising  new  mar- 'and    conditions,    the   number   of   converts 
kets ;  that  the  time  had  passed  when  Ger-  would  be  immensely  increased.    Their  gar- 
many  was  content  to  look  on  and  see  other  ments  are  made  of  the  richest  materials  .  .  . 
countries  dividing  the  world  among  them,   and  as  they  never  mix  with  the  people,  they 
while  Germany  contented   herself  with   a  make  but  few  converts."    As  a  matter  of 
place  in  heaven.    The  intentions  of   Ger-   fact,  however,  they  have  made  many  con- 
many  toward  China  were  benevolent  ...   verts  and  doubtless  many  good  Christians, 
but  Germany  could  not   permit  China  to  Protestant  missions  began  with  Morrison  in 
treat  German  interests  as  subordinate  to  1807,  and  together  with  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
those  of  other  nations."    And  the  speaker '  sions  were  recognized  and  legalized  by  the 
concluded,  the  cable  dispatch  said,  "amid  treaties  made  after  the  war  of  1860.    Article 
long  and  loud  applause  by  saying,  *  We  will   VIII  of  the  British  treaty  reads,  "  The  Chris- 
not  put  other  people  in  the  shade,  but  we   tian  religion  as  professed  by  Protestants  or 
claim  for  ourselves  a  place  in  the  sun.' "        |  Roman  Catholics  inculcates  the  practice  of 
Yet  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  tumult  virtue  and  teaches  men  to  do  as  they  would 
of  the  captains  and  the  kings  seems  to  the   be  done  by.    Persons  teaching  it  or  profess- 
pcople  to  be  the  force  supreme.    And  it  may   ing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be  entitled  to  the 
make  very  visible  changes  on  the  maps  and   protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  nor 
create  new  names  for  the  histories  and  for  a  shall  any  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their 
generation  seem  to  be  controlling  character  ^  calling,  and  not  offending  against  the  laws, 
and  life,  but  the  long  view  of  history  and  be  persecuted  or  interfered  with." 
the  deeper  insight  will  lead  us  to  look  fur-       Thus    introduced    and    recognized,    two 
ther  still  for  any  permanent  source  of  help  things  have  prevented  Christianity's  exer- 
and  hope  for  China.    For  those  forces  are   else  of  its  full  power.    One  has  been  the  dif- 
the  greatest  which  most  affect  character,   ficulty  of  adjusting  it  to  the  Chinese  mind 
Confucianism  is  so  powerful  and  so  hopeless  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  commit  it  to  any- 
because  of  its  enormous  influence  upon  the  thing  unessential  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
character  of  the  people.    Determinations  of  Chinese  mind,  and  to  fit  it  precisely  to  the 
territorial  boundaries  and  assignments  of  fundamental  spiritual  needs  and  capacities 
political  authority  are  minor  and  insignifl- '  of  the  race. 


cant  in  comparison  with  the  forces  which 


I  asked  one  of  the  ablest  missionaries  in 


run  down  to  the  roots  of  personal  life.    And  China,  what  were  the  great  problems  of  the 
of  these  forces  time  will  show  that  none  is :  work  in   China,  and  he  replied  instantly, 
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"They  are  one — How  tx3  present  Christ  to 
the  Chinese  mind.'*  There  is  nothing  else 
on  earth  lilce  that  mind,  so  full  of  distor- 


tionalities ;  but  the  Chinese  are  capable  of 
distinctions,  and  would  soon  have  leam^i 
that  the  mission  movement  was  sharply  du- 
tions,  of  atrophies,  of  abnormalities,  of  curi-  tinct  from  all  political  bearings,  if  indeed  it 
ous  twists  and  deficiencies,  and  how  to  avoid  had  been  so.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
all  unnecessary  prejudice  and  diflQculty,  and  foreign  intercourse  the  trader  and  the  mis- 
to  make  use  of  prepared  capacity  and  notion  sionary  have  been  classed  together.  The 
so  as  to  gain  for  the  Christian  message  the  .  same  rights  have  been  claimed  for  each,aii4l 
most  open  and  unbiased  reception,  is  a  prob-  the  claim  was  enforced  by  war  in  the  case  of 
lem  unsolved  as  yet  and  beyond  any  of  our  the  trader,  and  the  consequent  treaties  u-- 
academic  questionings  here.  For  example,  eluded  the  missionary.  Ever  since,  through 
the  Chinese  idea  of  filial  piety  has  in  it  much  the  legations,  missionary  rights  under  th«» 
that  is  Christian  and  noble  and  true,  and  yet ;  treaties  have  perhaps  been  the  chief  matu-r 
much  that  is  absurd  and  untrue.  To  recog-  of  business,  and  outrages  on  misslonari^ 
nize  and  avail  of  the  former  aspects  and  not  have  been  followed  by  demands  for  repara- 
to  alienate  and  anger  in  stripping  off  the  tion  and  indemnity.  No  government  wa.< 
latter,  is  one  phase  of  this  problem.  Whore  ^  willing  to  surrender  its  duty  to  protect  it? 
is  there  one  more  wonderfully  interesting  citizens,  and  even  if  the  missionaries  hail 
and  more  baflling  ?  refused  protection,  it  would  have  been  forc-eil 

The  second  thing  that  has  hampered  Chris-  on  them  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  tradi- 
tianity  has  been  its  political  entanglements,  tional  prestige,  and  defending  traders  and 
The  last  few  months  have  given  a  character-  trade  interests  from  assault, 
istic  illustration  of  this.  The  murder  of  two  |  In  consequence,  the  missionary  work  Las 
German  missionaries  in  Shantung  Province  been  unable  to  appear  as  the  propaganda  of 
was  at  once  made  the  pretext  of  seizing  a  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world.  The 
bay  with  its  protecting  fortifications,  and  Chinese  officials  arc  unable,  with  few  excef- 
bade  fair  to  precipitate  the  dismemberment  tions,  to  conceive  of  it  except  as  a  part  cf 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  the  political  scheme  of  Western  nations  to 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Chinese  distrust  acquire  influence  in  China,  and  to  subvert 
the  character  of  the  mission  movement,  are  the  government  and  the  principles  of  loyalty 
skeptical  as  to  its  nonpolitical  character, '  on  which  it  rests.  **It  is  our  opinion  that 
and  view  Christianity  with  suspicion?  China  foreign  missionaries  are  in  very  truth  the 
has  disliked  the  Western  nations  from  the  source  whence  springs  all  trouble  in  China," 
start.  Their  overbearing  willfulness,  their  so  says  one  of  the  Chinese  "  Blue  Books." 
remorseless  aggression,  their  humiliating  "Foreigners  come  to  China  from  a  dis- 
victories,  their  very  peccable  diplomacy  have  tance  of  several  ten  thousands  of  miles,  and 
all  strengthened  her  dislike.  i  from  about  ten  different  countries  with  only 

The  unfortunate  occasion  of  the  first  war  two  objects  in  view ;  namely,  trade  and  reli- 
which  brought  Great  Britain  forward  as  the   gious  propagandism.    With  the  former  they 
defender   of    the    wretched    opium    traffic,    intend   to  gi*adually  deprive  China  of  her 
"which  the  Chinese  central  government  at   wealth,  and  with  the  latter  they  likewise 
least  was  making  sincere  efforts  to  suppress,   seek  to  steal  away  the  hearts  of  her  people, 
placed  the  Western  nations  in  the  position   The  ostensible  pretext  they  put  forward  is, 
of  supporting  by  arms  what  China  knew  to   the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations :    what 
be  morally  wrong.    The  general  bearing  of  their  hidden  purpose  is,  is  unfathomable." 
the  foreign  commercial  class,  ignorant  of      Even  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — and  his 
the  language,  of  the  people,  and  of  their  prej-   people  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this — writes : 
udices,  has  increased  the  antiforeign  feel- j  "  Whence  comes  this  obstinate  determina- 
ing  of  the  Chinese  yet  more.    The  charge   tion  to  reject  Christianity?    It  is  not  reli- 
that  the  missionary  movement  as  a  religious   gious  fanaticism,  for  no  people  are  so  far 
movement  is  responsible  for  the  antiforeign  '  gone  as  the  Chinese  in  skepticism  and  indif- 
feeling  is  fantastic  and  it  is  not  supported   ference.  One  may  be  a  disciple  of  Confucius 
by  facts.    Missions  have  made  a  hundred  '  or  of  Lao-tse,  Mussulman  or  Buddhist,  the 


friends  to  ever>'  foe. 

The  missionary  would  undoubtedly  in  any 
event  have  had  to  share  some  of  this  hatred, 


Chinese  government  does  not  regard  it.  It 
is  only  against  the  Christian  religion  it  seeks 
to  defend  itself.    It  sees  all  Europe  follow- 


as  a  member  of  one  of  the  objectionable  na-  ing  on  the  heels  of  the  apostles  of  Christ— 
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[Europe  with  her  ideas,  her  civilizatioii,  and ' 
with  that  it  wiil  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do,  being  rightly  or  wrongly  satisfied  with 
the  ways  of  its  fathers." 

Out  of  a  very  profound  ignorance  of  the 
subject  of  missions  in  China,  Mr.  Henry 
•  Xorman,  after  alluding  to  **  the  minute  re- , 
suits  of  good  and  the  considerable  results  of 
harm  "  they  produce,  says,  "  At  any  rate,  in  j 
considering  the  future  of  China,  the  mission- 
ary influence  cannot  be  counted  upon  for 
any  good."  I  believe  that  its  affiliations 
with  the  political  and  commercial  schemes 
of  the  West,  which  are  Mr.  Norman's  dei- 
ties, and  the  way  France  and  Germany 
make  it  a  cat's-paw  are  seriously  hindering 
it  from  doing  its  purely  spiritual  work ;  but 
even  with  this  hindrance  and  the  difficulty 
of  a  wise  adjustment  to  the  Chinese  mind, 
with  its  aptitudes  and  incapacities,  it  is  the 
most  penetrating  and  permeating  force 
working  in  China  to  lead  her  on  to  the  new , 
day,  and  its  messengers  are  |i^e  heralds  of 
the  dawn.  "  Believe  nobody  when  he  sneers ' 
at  them,"  said  Colonel  Denby.  "  The  man 
is  simply  not  posted." 

The   scholars,  whose    memorial  I   have 
already  quoted,  know  better  than  to  sneer. 
** Every  province  is  full  of  chapels,"  they' 
wrote,  *•  while  we  have  only  one  temple  in 
each  county  for  our  sage  Confucius.    Is  this  '■ 
not  painful  ?    Ljct  religious  instruction  be 
given  in  each  county.  Let  all  the  charitable 
institutions  help.    Let  all  the  unowned  tem- 
ples and  charity  guilds  be  made  into  temples  ^ 
of  the  Confucian  religion,  and  thus  make 
the  people  good,  and  stop  the  progress  of 
strange  doctrines." 

When  Bishop  Moule,  who  is  still  living  at 


Hangchow,  came  to  China,  there  were  only 
forty  Protestants  in  the  empire.  Now  there 
are  eighty  thousand,  and  in  addition  the  mul- 
titudes enrolled  in  the  Church  of  Bome.  They 
are  erring  who  are  not  reckoning  with  the 
powerful  work  the  Christian  Church  is  doing 
amid  the  foundations  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
She  blows  few  trumpets  from  the  housetops. 
She  boasts  with  no  naval  displays.  BEer 
trust  is  not  put  in  reeking  tube  and  iron 
shard.  Guarding  she  calls  on  God  to  guard, 
and  under  his  guarding  is  doing  at  the  roots 
of  Chinese  life  the  work  of  the  new  creation, 
and  out  of  her  work  a  Church  is  rising  of  a 
new  sort.  It  will  have  its  own  heresies  and 
trials,  but  it  will  have  elements  of  power 
which  have  belonged  to  none  of  God's  other 
peoples ;  and  I  think  it  will  lean  back  on  the 
rock  of  the  rule  of  the  living  God  which  we 
are  abandoning  for  the  rule  of  our  own 
wills. 

And  whether  the  Chinese  race  shall  serve 
the  future  as  one  nation  or  as  the  peaceful 
and  submissive  fragments  of  a  once  mighty 
empire,  this  much  is  true :  the  service  they 
will  render  will  have  been  touched  by  Christ 
whose  movement  will  go  on  "  until  all  the 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  that 
vast  empire  have  the  teacher  and  professor 
of  religion  living  in  them,  until  their  chil- 
dren are  taught,  their  liberties  understood, 
their  rights  assured,  their  poor  cared  for, 
their  literature  purified,  and  their  condition 
bettered  in  this  world  by  the  full  revelation 
of  another  made  known  to  them,"  out  of 
which  One  has  come  greater  than  Confucius, 
greater  than  Lao-tse,  to  dwell  among  men 
and  be  their  living  ILmg.—Itohert  E.  Speer, 
in  Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  EMPTY  TREASURIES. 


THE  mission  boards  of  nearly  all  those  de- 
nominations which  attempt  much  mis- 
sionary work  are  either  heavily  in  debt  or 
have  only  avoided  that  extremity  by  the  al- 
most more  deplorable  alternative  of  cutting 
down  the  work,  and  in  some  of  the  societies 
both  conditions  exist.  The  amount  of  work 
has  been  reduced  and  reduced  again  until 
the  Gospel  has  been  withdrawn  from  needy 
communities,  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
doubled  and  trebled— in  some  instances  one 
minister  being  required  to  serve  four  or 
five  places— calls  from  needy  communities 
have  had  to  be  refused,  salaries  have  been 


cut  down  until  in  many  cases  the  mission* 
aries  cannot  live  within  them,  and  still 
heavy  debts  have  been  incurred. 

When  the  reason  for  this  condition  of 
things  is  sought  for  the  usual  answer  is, 
"Hard  times,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  falling  off  in  receipts  is  largely  due 
to  the  financial  depression  through  which 
we  have  been  passing.  But  is  poverty  the 
sole  cause  ? 

Two  considerations  will  suffice  to  assure 
us  that  this  is  a  superficial  diagnosis,  and 
that  we  must  go  deeper  for  the  real  causes, 
or  other  causes,  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
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affairs.  First,  there  is  tlie  fact  that,  despite  ing  else  of  an  interesting  nature  to  describ»>^ 
the  hard  times,  there  is  great  weaith  within  we  can  aiways  fali  back  on  them. 
the  Christian  Church,  and  during  these  ,  Many  times  in  my  journeys  in  "Western 
years  of  business  stagnation  many  have  Territories  have  I  met  travelers  from  tlie 
continued  to  make  money,  and  living  ex-  East  who  were  anxious  to  see  some  real  live 
penses  have  btH»n  reduced;  and,  second,  in  cowboys,  and  they  were  keeping  an  eager 
years  of  prosperity  and  plenty  the  giving  of  ,  lookout  at  every  station  if  perchance  they 
the  Church  has  not  increased  in  proportion  .  might  obtain  a  view  of  these  wonderful  cita- 
to its  gain  in  wealth,  nor  has  the  giving  to  tures,  apparently  expecting?  to  see  some 
missions,homeorforeign,keptpace  with  the  semihuman  beings  or  something  equally 
Church's  home  expenditures.  Statistics  seem  marvelous,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
toindicateadecay  in  missionary  giving,  and  had  already  seen  many  of  them  in  the  dif- 
hard  times  cannot  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  '  ferent  towns  through  which  they  had  passed, 
our  sins.  but  they  were  so  much  like  men  that  they 

Unless  there  is  a  change  of  sentiment  or  had  failed  to  recognize  them  as  cowboys. 
of  systcmi  in  the  matter  of  benevolence  the  And  if  a  missionary  at  the  front  can  write  of 
return  of  prosperity  will  not  place  the  work  services  held  in  a  saloon  or  gambling  house 
of  Christ's  Church  upon  such  a  basis  that  we  and  the  collection  taken  up  at  the  point  of  a 
can  improve  the  unparalleled  opportunity  '  revolver,  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
which  God  has  placed  within  reach  of  his  something  to  report  that  the  magazines  will 
Church  in  this  day.  consider  good  copy.    The  dark  alleys,  sti- 

lt is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  anal-  fling  tenements,  and  wickedness  of  the  un- 
ysls  of  the  situation,  but  simply  to  touch  churched  portions  of  our  large  cities  also 
upon  one  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  ,  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  in  pub- 
problem.  I  refer  to  the  method  employed  lie  utterances  and  the  religious  press, 
in  raising  missionary  funds,  a  method  which  These  and  others  like  them  are  the  condi- 
is  at  once  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the  low  tions  and  phases  of  religious  work  oftenest 
condition  of  giving  within  the  Church.  And  portrayed  to  the  world  when  the  object  is  to 
what  is  here  said  will,  I  think,  apply  to  the  |  interest  in  mission  work.  In  short,  it  is  the 
societies  and  boards  of  all  denomina-  striking  phases  of  the  work,  the  remarkable 
tions  which  collect  and  disburse  funds  for  scenes  and  startlingexperiences  of  occasional 
the  direct  and  indirect  propagation  of  the  occurrence  in  frontier  life  that  are  most  in  de- 
Grospel  and  as  well  to  the  churches  them-  mand.  It  is  something  out  of  the  usual  that 
selves.  is  always  sought  for  with  which  to  stimulate 

In  making  appeals  for  missionary  pur-  the  flagging  interest.  How  often  do  mis- 
poses  largo  use  is  made  of  unusual  and  sionaries  and  tt»achers  on  the  frontier  or  in 
adventitious  conditions  and  occurrences,  foreign  countries  receive  requests  for  letters 
The  stock  in  trade  of  collectors  consists  for  use  in  missionary  meetings  in  which  the 
largely  in  the  raw  conditions  of  frontier  life,  desire  is  expressed  for  something  new  or  out 
The  missionary  dugout  or  sod  house,  with   of  the  usual. 

its  floor  of  native  earth  and  its  leaky  roof,  Wo  have  come  to  the  point  where  it  is 
through  which  the  rain  patters  in  summer,  considered  necessary  to  provide  these  stlm- 
and  in  winter  the  snow  sifts  in  through  ulants  before  Christians  can  be  induced 
the  cracks  and  carpets  the  othenvise  bare  to  give.  Benevolence  is  fed  and  fostered  on 
floor,  while  the  poorly  fed  and  scantily  clad  excitement.  Churches  do  not  give  freely 
missionary's  children  strive  in  vain  to  keep  unless  aroused  to  do  so  by  these  exciting  de- 
comfortiible — this  scene,  with  variations,  is  scriptions.  The  speaker  who  can  recite  pit- 
made  familiar  in  all  the  land.  The  mining  eous  tales  of  suffering  or  depict  awful  cases 
town,  with  its  vice,  its  drinking,  gambling,  of  religious  destitution  or  narrate  remarka- 
and  shooting,  is  frequently  described  for  the  jble  instances  of  convei*sion  and  so  touch 
edification  or  excitement  of  those  at  a  dis-  chords  of  deep  feeling  and  cause  the  tears  to 
tance  from  such  communities.  Another  oft-  ^  flow  is  the  one  who  gets  a  large  collection. 
painted  picture  is  that  of  the  circuit  rider,  It  is  not  easy  to  induce  liberal  giving  in  any 
serving  several  churches  and  enduring  un-  .other  way,  at  least  we  have  come  to  think  so. 
told  hardships  of  storm  and  flood  in  his  long  \  But  this  method  produces  evil  results, 
and  lonely  journeys.  Then  there  are  the  Indeed  that  which  is  resorted  to  as  a  means 
never-failing  cowboys.    When  there  is  noth- '  of  filling  the  Ijord's  treasury  defeats  its  own 
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end.  It  leads  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
conditions  of  tiie  different  fields  and  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  People  get  the  idea  that 
the  work  is  generally  of  this  striking  sort. 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  church  members  do 
not  appreciate  that  the  bulk  of  missionary 
work,  at  home  and  across  the  seas,  is  in 
commonplace  communities,  and  that  it  is 
prosecuted  on  something  very  much  like  a 
dead  level  of  sameness  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  and  that  the  results  are  very 
slow  in  coming.  Not  much  is  said  about 
these  places  because  there  is  very  little  in 
them  to  awaken  sympathy  in  those  who  have 
no  interest. 

Another  harmful  effect  of  this  method  is 
that  it  leads  to  a  false  conception  of  what  is 
proper  missionary  work,  and  so  raises  up  a 
class  of  givers  whose  gifts  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  when  they  see  the  work  as  it 
actually  exists.  They  hear  and  read  about 
these  awful  conditions  of  frontier  and  for- 
eign life,  and  they  are  left  to  suppose  that 
their  money  goes  into  these  places  and  into 
such  conditions.  They  do  not  understand 
that  many  missionaries  receive  living  sala- 
ries, live  in  decent  houses,  and  dress  their 
children  respectably.  These  are  days  of  ex- 
tensive travel,  and  many  thousand  people 
visit  the  frontier,  and  not  a  few  go  to  foreign 
countries,  and  when  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  missions  with  this 
false  idea  of  what  is  the  legitimate  method 
of  their  propagation  fail  to  see  very  much  of 
such  conditions  as  are  so  generally  depicted 
before  them  at  home,  but  instead  discover 
prosperous  communities  with  fine  homes, 
many  beautiful  and  commodious  churches, 
and  missionaries  actually  receiving  fair  sal- 
aries and  living  under  whole  roofs,  with 
well  fed  and  neatly  dressed  children,  they 
lift  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  and  ex- 
claim :  "Is  it  for  this  wo  have  been  giv- 
ing our  money!  Why,  these  people  live 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  they  are  missionaries ! 
What  business  have  missionaries  with  such 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  we  see? 
Here  are  foreign  missionaries  actually  get- 
ting $1,000  a  year  and  keeping  servants. 
It  is  scandalous.  They  shall  have  no  more 
of  our  money,  not  another  dollar ! " 

The  secretary  of  one  of  our  State  Home 
Missionary  Societies  tells  of  a  woman  who 
came  to  him  several  years  ago  asking  for 
the  name  of  a  home  missionary  whom  she 
could  help  support,  and  then  she  proceeded 
to  describe  the  kind  of  a  missionary  she 


wanted.  He  must  have  a  large  family  and 
a  very  small  salary,  live  in  a  log  cabin  or 
'  sod  house,  and  his  children  must  be  poorly 
clad,  etc.  The  secretary  had  no  one  to  rec- 
ommend to  her  tender  (?)  mercies,  and  he 
remarked  to  us  that  he  had  tried  hard  to 
forget  her  name.  Her  name  ought  to  be 
forgotten. 

All  honor  to  the  noble  band  of  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  enter  these  condi- 
tions and  live  in  isolation  and  poverty  to  do 
the  work  which  Christ  has  commissioned  his 
Church  to  do,  of  winning  the  souls  of  men  to 
himself,  but  it  ought  to  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  Church  of  Christ  that  with  the 
wealth  it  possesses  and  the  luxury  it  enjoys 
it  is  willing  to  allow  them  long  to  continue 
in  poverty,  especially  when  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy 
in  some  denominations  to  keep  its  mission- 
aries poor  for  the  sake  of  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Church  at  large. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  all  our  missionaries  salaries  large 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort, 
buy  needed  books,  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
religion  that  withholds  its  gifts  when  they 
are  seen  to  live  in  that  way  is  something 
less  than  the  religion  of  the  Oospel.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  people  there  are  who 
never  complain  of  paying  their  doctor  or 
butcher  or  lawyer  or  grocer  large  prices, 
even  when  they  are  already  rich  men,  but 
who  raise  a  howl  if  a  missionary  can  afford  to 
own  a  wheel  or  send  his  boy  to  college  or 
give  his  daughter  music  lessons. 

And  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  excitement  upon  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  permanent; 
it  tends  to  spasmodic  giving.  Stimulants 
may  be  good  in  their  place,  but  not  as  a  re- 
liance for  keeping  up  the  vital  tone  of  one's 
religion.  The  religious  life  needs  food  more 
than  it  needs  exciting  stimulants.  Too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  such  as  the  ex- 
citement of  revival  meetings,  produces  an 
abnormal  state  in  which  the  Christian  does 
not  count  for  much  between  times.  If  you 
make  too  much  of  this  kind  of  appeal  you 
are  obliged  to  keep  it  up  or  the  giving  falls 
off  and  the  boat  is  becalmed  waiting  for  an- 
other breeze.  And,  like  any  other  stimulant, 
it  is  found  necessary  in  time  to  increase  the 
dose  in  order  to  produce  the  same  result. 
And  such  effect  as  is  secured  is  evanescent 
—it  is  necessary  to  hurry  round  with  the 
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coutribution  box  before  the  people  have 
time  to  cool  off. 

This  method  will  never  suffice  to  restore  to 
its  uormal  state  an  evaporated  enthusiasm, 
but,  on  the  contrary',  like  a  smoldering  fire, 
it  is  sure  to  die  down  lower  and  lower  after 
each  frantic  oflfort  to  fan  it  into  a  blaze  unless 
fresh  fuel  is  supplied.  What  would  the 
Church  do  if  we  should  some  day  run  out  of 
frontier?  Where  would  preachers  and  so- 
licitors go  for  their  **  thunder  ?  " 

The  employment  of  this  method  leads  to 
an  unwarranted  expectation  of  results.  The 
attention  is  drawn  far  more  commonly  to 
the  rapidly  growing  places  where  churches 
spring  up  in  a  day  and  to  the  foreign  lands 
where  the  natives  are  calling  for  the  Gospel 
and  crowding  foiih  to  hear  it,  very  little 
being  said  of  the  towns  at  a  standstill,  much 
less  those  that  are  losing  ground,  where  the 
Gosi)el  is  just  as  much  needed  but  the  con- 
ditions arc  imfavorable  to  church  growth, 
and  people  do  not  see  why  a  missionary  in 
such  a  place  does  not  make  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  others.  We  cannot  always  judge  of 
a  minister's  worth  or  of  a  church's  right  to 
live  by  the  Year- Book. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  results 
in  reporting  from  the  fields.  The  gains  are 
reported  but  not  the  losses,  the  succtKsses  but 
not  the  failures,  the  births  of  churches  but 
not  the  deaths.  I  have  known  of  a  minister 
in  another  denomination  refusing  to  grant 
letters  of  dismission  that  had  been  asked  for 


a  short  time  before  Conference  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  better  showing^.  In  short, 
the  temptation  is  to  emphasize  quantltj 
rather  than  quality,  because  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  point  to  results  so  that  givers  can  see 
that  their  investments  pay. 

I  re'adily  grant  that  the  conditions  and  ei- 
periences  referred  to,  and  which  are  made 
such  large  use  of  to  stimulate  Christiaiis  to 
benevolence,  are  real,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  known,  and  known  everywhere.  But  they 
are  not  fairly  representative  of  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  Church's  mission 
fields,  and  they  should  occupy  but  their  due 
proportion  of  attention. 

The  need  of  the  Church  to-day  is  a  higher 
stiindard  of  giving,  a  higher  motive,  in  fact 
Christians  ought  to  give  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  to  give  becau^ 
Christ  teaches  it,  and  men  for  whom  he  died 
need  the  Gospel  of  his  love,  to  give  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  give  through  thick  and 
thin,  to  give  even  if  mission  work  is  not  al- 
ways conducted  just  as  one  happens  to  think 
it  should  be,  whether  anybody  is  starving  or 
freezing  or  not,  whether  the  sermon  was  an 
eloquent  one  or  not,  and  even  if  no  sermon 
on  the  subject  preceded  the  collection. 
And  to  this  end  there  ought  to  be  in  all  the 
churches  a  systematic  education  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
world.  The  result  will  be  increased  and  in- 
creasing liberality. — Eev,  E,  H,  ulshmun,  in 
The  Congregaiionalist, 


The  Test  for  Unselfishness. 

WE  object  to  the  statement  that  foreign  missions 
*' furnish  the  truest  test  of  genuine  unselfish- 
ness, which  is  only  another  name  for  Cliristianity." 
The  true  Christian  will  have  the  desire  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  everywhere  and  to  advance 
Christian  living  everywhere.  It  is  an  absurd  dis- 
tinction to  claim  i>reeminent  need  for  Afilca  when 
Mulberry  Bend  exists  at  our  doors. 

Wherever  men  are  bringing  the  life  of  Christ  to 
bear  on  the  lives  of  men  there  missionary  work  is 
being  done.  And  we  fail  to  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  unselfishness  of  those  who  work  in  the 
slums  of  great  cities  and  those  who  work  in  schools 
and  hospitals  in  China  or  Japan. 

There  is  no  distinction,  either,  to  be  drawn,  re- 
garding their  unselfishness,  between  the  man  who 
gives  his  money  for  work  in  New  York  and  the  man 
who  gives  it  for  work  in  China.  The  selfish  man  is 
the  one  who  keeps  his  money  for  himself ;  the  un- 
selfish man  gives  his  to  help  others. 

The  test  even  is  not  In  the  giving,  but  lies  farther 
back  in  the  motive,  and  depends  upon  the  amount 


of  real  self-denial  and  the  quality  of  the  desire  to 
spread  Christ's  kingdom.  Surely  the  place  where 
such  money  goes  can  never  be  the  test  of  the  imself- 
ishness,  but  only  of  the  judgment  of  the  giver. 

If  a  man  gives  his  hard-earned  and  much-Deeded 
dollar  to  help  a  friend  in  greater  need,  he  Is,  to  our 
thinking,  more  unselfish  than  if  he  passed  over  his 
friend's  necessity  and  sent  his  dollar  to  Africa. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  diflference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. — The  CJiurch. 


Is  It  I? 

"  Laborers  wanted."    The  ripening  grain 
Waits  to  welcome  the  reaper's  cry. 

The  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls  again ; 
Who  among  us  shall  first  reply  ♦ 
"  Who  is  wanted,  Lord  ?    Is  it  I  ? »» 

The  Master  calls,  but  the  servants  wait ; 

Fields  gleam  white  'neath  a  cloudless  sky ; 
W^ill  none  seize  the  sickles  before  too  late. 

Ere  the  winter's  winds  come  sweeping  by  • 

Who  is  delaying?    Is  it  I? 

—The  LttOe  Worker. 
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Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


FOR  more  than  three  years  the  writer  has 
been  answering  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  foreign  field  by  saying,  "  We 
have  no  money  with  which  to  send  out  or 
support  new  missionaries,  except  such  as 
may  be  needed  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned 
by  sickness  and  death."  As  often  as  we 
have  written  such  letters  our  mind  has  been 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  one  of  two 
things  must  be  true : 

1.  Many  of  the  pecQons  applying  are  mis- 
taken as  to  their  call  to  the  foreign  field ;  or, 

2.  The  Church  is  not  giving  the  amount  of 
money  it  ought  to  give,  thereby  rendering 
it  impossible  under  our  present  methods  of 
administration  to  send  all  who  are  called. 

That  it  is  probable  that  some  offer  who 
have  not  been  called  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted ;  and  yet  the  number  who,  so  far  as 
human  judgment  can  determine,  are  well 
qualified  to  go  is  so  far  in  advance  of  our 
ability  to  send  that  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  mistaken  calls  do  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  Church  is  able  to  send  out  all  who  are 
truly  called,  provided  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

But  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  in 
the  near  future,  under  our  present  policy, 
the  giving  of  our  people,  even  with  the  re- 
turn of  good  times,  will  so  advance  as  to 
supply  the  money  necessary  to  send  out  and 
support  all  who  are  well  qualified  to  go.  If 
the  call  must  wait  for  an  advance  in  con- 
tributions, which  will  probably  be  slow, 
many  who  are  now  well  qualified  to  go  as 
missionaries  will  from  various  causes  be  in- 
capacitated, and  others  will  beoflfering  who, 
like  their  predecessors,  will  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Meanwhile  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  delayed 
and  the  salvation  of  millions  of  souls  will  be 
imperiled. 

The  question  that  presses  upon  our  mind 
is  this :  Is  it  possible  to  devise  a  method  of 
administration  that  will  enable  the  Mission- 
ary Society  to  send  out  candidates,  male 
and  female,  who  after  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  examination  are  found  to  be  well 
fitted,  physically,  intellectually,  and  spirit- 
ually, for  the  work  ?  God  is  certainly  mak- 
ing no  mistake  in  the  number  he  is  calling 
to  the  foreign  field,  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
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the  number  who  appear  to  be  called  as 
compared  with  the  number  that  can  be  sent 
out  is  already  large  and  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  year  by  year. 

The  Students'  Volunteer  movement  among 
our  colleges  and  seminaries  is  growing  in 
sweep  and  power,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
providential.  This  movement,  which  at  first 
was  crude,  depending  largely  upon  tempor- 
ary excitement  occasioned  by  fervent  ap- 
peals, causing  many  to  "  consecrate  "  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  with- 
out any  intelligent  imderstanding  of  their 
fitness  or  the  work  they  would  be  required 
to  do,  is  now  becoming  thoroughly  system- 
atized, and  only  such  persons  are  enrolled 
as  candidates  as  have  been  examined  and 
tested,  and  have  a  reasonably  dear  compre- 
hension of  the  responsibility  they  propose 
to  assume.  Our  institutions  of  learning 
through  the  Volunteer  movement  are  now 
more  than  ever  before  becoming  the  sources 
of  supply  for  the  foreign  field,  and  are  fur- 
nishing the  Church  with  choice,  well- 
equipped  candidates  ready  to  sacrifice, 
suffer,  and  even  die,  if  need  be,  for  the 
Master's  cause. 

Whomsoever  God  calls  the  Church  should 
send.  If  the  Church  does  not  send  all  who 
are  truly  called  it  will  be  recreant  to  its 
duty,  and  will  certainly  incur  the  displeas- 
ure of  its  great  Head,  and  bo  in  danger  of 
having  its  candlestick  removed  out  of  its 
place. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  England,  without  any  special  ad- 
vance in  its  income,  determined  to  send  out 
all  applicants  for  appointments  having  the 
necessary  qualifications.  It  was  after  full 
consideration  determined  to  decline  to  send 
no  one  because  of  lack  of  money.  The  ex- 
periment seemed  a  daring  one,  and  proph- 
ecies of  financial  dis^ter  were  not  wanting. 
In  the  place  of  disaster,  however,  there  has 
been  marked  improvement  in  their  financial 
affairs.  The  first  year  recorded  an  increase 
in  the  income  of  the  society  amounting  to 
$150,000,  and  though  there  have  been  fluc- 
tuations there  has  been  upon  the  whole  a 
steady  advance,  and  at  the  close  of  last 
year  their  increase  was  $500,000  above  the 
sum  it  had  reached  when  the  new  policy 
was  adopted. 
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A  New  Departure  Proposed  for  the  Missionary  Society. 


We  have  not  at  hand  full  information  as 
to  the  financial  administration  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
state  whether  they  pledge  a  certain  salary 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  to  their  mission- 
aries, or  whether  they  pay  such  pro  rata, 
upon  a  given  scale,  as  their  resources  will 
justify.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the 
new  policy  has  resulted  in  giving  a  new  in- 
spiration to  the  cause  of  missions  and  in  in- 
creasing the  force  in  the  field  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  a  year,  while  the  income  of  the  so- 
ciety has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

In  the  January-February  Review  Bishop 
Thobum  says : 

Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  History  of  MethodUmy  maintains 
that  both  the  Church  and  London  missionary  socie- 
ties were  to  an  important  degree  the  offspring  of  the 
great  Methodist  movement  of  the  last  century.  It 
1b  not  always  understood  in  America  that  the  Meth- 
odist movement  of  the  last  century  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  body  of  Christians  who  were  for- 
mally organized  by  John  Wesley,  and  who  have 
since  borne  his  name.  While  a  large  number  of 
those  who  were  associated  in  that  movement  were 
thus  organized  into  a  distinct  religious  body,  a  great 
many  others  remained  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  so  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  the  Methodists  of  England  were 
found  partly  in  a  separate  organization  and  partly 
within  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  move- 
ment had  also  powerfully  influenced  the  Noncon- 
formists of  that  day,  and  undoubtedly  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  missionary  movement  in 
its  earliest  stages.  It  was  chiefly  among  good  men 
in  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  more  or  less  in 
direct  sympathy  with  the  Methodist  movement,  that 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  and  as- 
sumed its  distinctive  character  as  the  missionary 
representative  of  the  evangelical  element  in  the  na- 
tional Church. 

In  this  instance  Methodism  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  its  "offspring,*'  but 
should  not  be  content  to  surrender  its  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's  evangel- 
izing forces. 

Though  the  present  financial  policy  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  worked  fairly  well,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. In  financial  administration  there  is 
a  rigidity,  or  lack  of  flexibility,  rather,  al- 
lowing but  small  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
the  heroic  in  the  missionary  candidate,  or 
to  the  principle  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  kind  of  hard-and-fast  business  policy 
which  proposes  so  much  pay  for  so  much 
work.  The  missionary  agrees  to  go,  and  the 


Missionary  Society  agrees  to  pay  him  a  cer- 
tain specified  sum  annually  for  the  service 
he  renders,  his  salary  being  always  the  first 
claim  upon  the  appropriations  to  the  field  to 
which  he  is  assigned. 

If  the  Church  contributes  annually  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  all  the  appropria- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  year  the  books  are 
balanced  and  all  is  weU ;  but  if  the  income 
fails  short  of  the  expenditure  the  treasury 
is  by  so  much  involved  In  debt,  upon 
which  interest  must  be  paid,  or  a  cut 
must  be  made  upon  the  work  on  the  field 
for  the  ensuing  year,  this  cut  necessarily 
falling  upon  the  native  work  in  the  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  new  departure  which  is  proposed  is 
this :  Let  the  Missionary  Society  x>roclaim  to 
the  Church  that  it  mill  send  to  the  foreign 
field  all  candidates  who  are  founds  after  a 
thorough  examination,  to  be  fitted  for  mis- 
sionary  work,  whether  they  he  men  or  women, 
married  or  single.  Let  there  be  a  scale  of 
salary  fixed  for  each  country^  with  a  distinct 
under aianding  tliat  they  wUl  be  paid  in  full, 
provided  the  Cliurch  furnishes  the  requisite 
amount  of  money,  and,  if  it  does  not,  then 
the  salaries,  together  w*ith  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  native  work,  shaU  be  scaled 
down  on  a  per  cent,  the  scaling  down  to  ap- 
ply to  all  employees  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
including  missionary  bishops  and  secretaries. 
This  policy  would  have  the  following  advan- 
tages: 

1.  It  would  appeal  to  the  heroic  spirit  in 
candidates  for  the  mission  field,  and  largely 
eliminate  all  mere  mercenary  considera- 
tions. Thousands  are  now  risking  every- 
thing on  a  bare  possibility  of  finding  for- 
tunes in  the  Klondike  gold  fields.  They 
brave  the  dangers  of  travel,  inhospitable 
climate,  and  even  starvation,  with  the  hope 
of  securing  fortunes.  Are  there  not  many 
in  the  Church  who  will  take  risks  for  souls> 
thereby  laying  up  for  themselves  treasure 
in  heaven  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  men  of  the 
world  are  more  heroic  than  are  the  servants 
of  Christ  ? 

We  believe  there  are  many  young  men 
and  women  in  our  Church  who  would  go  to 
the  foreign  field  on  the  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  plan,  colonizing  in  important 
centers  and  radiating  therefrom  into  the  re- 
gions round  about.  Such  a  policy  would  re- 
duce comfortable  subsistence  to  a  minimum^ 
and  secure  agreeable  companionship  and 
proper  care  in  case  of  sickness.   These  com- 
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munities  would  correspond  to  the  University 
and  Epworth  League  Settlements  that  are 
now  being  established  in  many  American 
cities,  and  that  are  accomplishing  great  re- 
sults among  the  neglected  classes. 

Doubtless  the  missionaries  would  find  in 
some  instances,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
their  salaries  would  be  scaled  down;  but 
many  a  pastor  on  the  frontier,  and  even  in 
older  portions  of  the  home  country,  finds  at 
the  end  of  the  Conference  year  that  his  mea- 
ger salary  is  i  caled  down  by  not  being  paid 
in  full,  and  he  must  bear  the  loss.  Mission- 
aries in  foreign  fields  would  be  willing  to  do 
the  same  thing  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  work  demanded  it. 

2.  It  would  appeal  to  the  benevolent  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  in  the  home  churches. 
Under  our  present  plan  it  is  known  to  all 
that  the  missionaries  will  receive  their  stipu- 
lated salaries,  whatever  may  be  the  deficit 
in  the  treasury.  If  the  missionaries  show 
their  willingness  to  trust  the  Church  for  a 
support,  the  sense  of  obligation  to  respond 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

Besides,  this  policy  will  appeal  to  all  min- 
isters and  officials  in  the  home  Church,  who 
will  feel  under  obligation  to  share  with  the 
missionaries  who  are  at  the  front  on  the  for- 
eign field.  We  believe  this  plan  would  dou- 
ble our  missionary  force  on  the  field,  and 
would  also  double  our  income  in  a  single 
decade  and  save  the  Missionary  Society 
from  ever  again  being  burdened  with  debt. 
The  Church  would  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  the  field,  and  a  new  inspiration 
to  larger  benevolent  contributions  would 
everywhere  prevail. 

3.  It  would  appeal  to  the  missionaries  now 
on  the  field,  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  would 
heartily  fall  into  line  and  share  if  need  be 
the  necessary  sacrifice.  Besides,  this  policy 
would  greatly  simplify  financial  methods. 
Knowing  that  no  more  could  be  expended 
in  any  one  year  than  the  Church  would  con- 
tribute, the  estimates  from  the  missions, 
home  and  foreign,  would  be  made  upon  a 
conservative  basis.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  to  com- 
pare  these  estimates,  equalize  them  as  far 
as  possible,  and  determine  the  maximum 
sums  for  the  Missions  and  Conferences  re- 
spectively, home  and  foreign. 

As  the  year  passed  the  remittances  would 
be  sent  out  monthly  or  quarterly  upon  con- 
servative estimates  of  the  probable  income. 


On  the  31st  day  of  October,  which  closes  our 
fiscal  year,  it  could  be  readily  determined  as 
to  the  balances  available  for  each  Confer- 
ence and  Mission  for  the  entire  missionary 
year,  which  corresponds  to  the  calendar 
year,  while  unforeseen  emergencies  would 
be  met  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  as  they  are  under  our 
present  system. 

If  the  plan  herein  proposed  is  not  practi- 
cable let  somebody  suggest  a  better  one. 
That  something  should  be  done  to  quicken 
the  missionary  movements  of  the  Church  is 
clear  to  all  who  have  given  special  thought 
to  the  present  situation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  pressing  demands  of 
our  work  in  the  foreign  field  are  far  beyond 
the  supply  now  afforded.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  making  converts.  Multiplied  Uiou- 
sands  are  ready  to  come,  but  our  mission- 
ary force  now  at  the  front  cannot  receive 
and  train  them.  A  native  presiding  elder  in 
India  has  recently  caused  a  sensation  by 
saying  that  he  could  baptize  and  receive 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  district  fifty 
thousand  people  in  one  year,  if  he  had  the 
means  to  care  for  them. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  dare 
not  say  to  the  heathen,  **  Come,  for  *  all 
things  are  ready,' "  "  Behold,  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation;"  but  rather  do  we  wait  for  a  more 
**  convenient  season." 

The  Lord  is  saying  to  us :  "  Behold,  I  say 
unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest. 
And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages." 

But,  alas,  though  the  harvest  is  plenteous, 
the  reapers  are  few.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
pray  the  "  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  [more]  laborers  into  his  harvest,'* 
and  then  plan  as  though  we  expect  our 
prayers  to  be  answered. 

Let  there  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  our 
present  methods  of  missionary  administra- 
tion, not  in  a  spirit  of  caption sness  or  fault- 
finding, but  of  earnest  desire  to  ascertain 
what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  missionary 
era  that  is  now  dawning  upon  the  world. 


Editor  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  :  In  the 
foregoing  article,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  May-June  number  of  the  Methodist  Re- 
view for  the  current  year,  there  are  three 
points  that  need  to  be  brought  out  more  dis- 
tinctly : 
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Comments  on  Dr.  Leonard's  Proposed  New  Departure. 


First,  the  candidate  should  not  only  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  examination,  but 
also  to  a  period  of  tenting,  which  should  be 
continued  until  all  doubt  of  fitness  for  the 
foreign  field  would  be  removed.  The  test- 
ing should  be  such  as  to  determine  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  qualifications. 

Second,  the  scaling  down  should  apply  to 
all  persons  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  treasury  of  the  Mission- 


ary Society,  in  both  the  Jiome  and  foreign 
fieldtt,  including  missionary  bishops,  secre- 
taries, and  all  employees  of  the  missionary 
oflBce. 

Third,  exceptions  could  be  made  in  the 
scaling  down  where  definite  sums  have  been 
pledged,  as  for  rents,  purchase  of  property, 
etc.,  and  foreseen  outgoing  and  return  ex- 
penses. A.  B.  LiBONABD. 

Mission  Rooms,  New  York. 


COMMENTS  ON  DR.  LEONARD'S  PROPOSED  NEW  DEPARTURE. 


From  Rev.  n.  H.  Lowrt,  D.D.,  Peking,  China. 

THE  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
has,  through  the  Church  periodicals,  invited  "  a 
thorough  discussion  of  our  present  methods  of  mis- 
sionary administration."  In  the  spirit  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  And  *'  the  more  excellent  way  "  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  offered,  because  I  believe  the 
proposed  plan,  without  considerable  modification, 
to  be  impracticable  in  administration  and  unsound 
in  principle,  and  hence  if  adopted  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate departure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the 
greatest  need  of  the  foreign  field  is  an  immediate 
and  large  increase  of  missionaries.  We  all  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  great  heathen  nations  are  to  be 
evangelized  by  their  own  people.  Rarely  is  it  de- 
sirable that  a  missionary  should  become  the  pastor 
of  a  native  church.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  missionary  force  should  be  large  enough  to 
train,  equip,  and  direct  the  natives  in  their  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  superintend  the  expansion  of 
the  work. 

This  would  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  in 
our  present  force,  but  it  would  certainly  demand  a 
large  increase  in  the  funds  necessary  to  sustain  the  i 
enlarged  work.  The  effectiveness  of  every  mission- 
ary on  the  field  wouM  be  increased  manifold  were  lie 
not  so  often  embarrassed  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans  by  reduced  rather  than  increased  appropria- 
tions. Larger  appropriations  would  also  hasten 
rather  than  retard  self  -  support  in  the  native 
churches. 

Every  missionary  who  desires  the  best  results  of 
his  labors  must  constantly  press  for  the  organization 
of  self-supporting  churches,  but  much  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  home  papers  on  this  subject  has  been 
a  mere  waste  of  words.  Self-support  is  only  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  our  work,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  serious.  A  fellow-missionary  of  another 
society  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Our  secretaries 
are  already  sending  out  circulars  inquiring  as  to  the 
benefits  that  have  appeared  because  of  the  reduction 
in  the  appropriations  during  the  past  few  years  ! " 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  necessitated  changes 
might  be  made  to  appear  as  benefits,  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  calamities  that  have  followed  these  ru- 
inous cuts  ?  Here  and  there  an  individual  church 
may  have  been  compelled  to  do  a  little  more  toward 


meeting  current  expenses,  but  what  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  been  denied  the  Gospel  as  a  conse- 
quence ?  By  cutting  off  one  or  two  dollars  a  month 
each  you  have  closed  a  hundred  schools  and  sent  a 
thousand  little  children  out  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
You  may  have  taken  a  few  dollars  from  edacational 
work,  and  by  so  doing  have  made  it  impossible  for 
a  hundred  young  men  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  among  the  multitudes  of  their  per- 
ishing countrymen. 

The  problem  is  not  how  a  local  church  maybe 
compelled  to  do  more  for  itself,  but  how  can  we 
most  speedily  reach  the  unsaved  millions  with  the 
Gospel. 

1.  My  first  objection  to  the  "new  departure  "  is  that 
it  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  missionary  work.  An  increase  of 
funds  is  a  greater  necessity  than  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  new  missionaries  sent  into  the  field  to  find 
themselves  crippled  and  embarrassed  at  every  torn 
for  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  is  said, 
'*  A  native  presiding  elder  in  India  has  recently 
caused  a  sc^nsation  by  saying  that  he  could  baptize 
and  receive  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  district 
fifty  thousand  people  in  one  j'ear  if  he  had  the  means 
to  care  for  them."  Is  his  cry  for  men  or  money? 
Which  would  be  better — send  him  ten  mission- 
aries or  the  funds  he  needs  ?  Money  costs  less  than 
men. 

2.  Another  objection  to  the  "new  departure"  is 
the  serious  doubt  of  its  practicability,  and  that  it 
would  complicate  rather  than  "simplify  financial 
methods."  In  section  3  of  the  article  under  discus- 
sion the  changes  advocated,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
changes  from  the  present  policy,  would  not  be  ad- 
vantages, while  the  inference  drawn  from  that  sec- 
tion is  untrue. 

Is  it  not  now  true  that  "  the  estimates  from  the 
missions  "  are  "  made  upon  a  conservative  basis?  " 
Could  anyone  look  in  upon  the  Estimating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Mission  and  witness  the  painstaking  ef- 
forts, continued  through  several  days,  to  make  out 
their  estimates  within  the  limits  they  know  will  be' 
necessary,  he  would  have  no  doubt  of  either  their 
conservatism  or  embarrassment. 

Again,  under  the  present  plan  is  it  not  "the  duty 
of  the  General  Committee  to  compare  these  esti- 
mates, equalize  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  deter- 
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mine  the  maxlmam  buidb  for  the  Missions  and  Con- 
ferences respectively,  home  and  foreign  ?  " 

Would  not  the  administration  of  the  funds  under 
this  new  departure  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  unseemly  rivalry  sometimes  witnessed 
between  the  different  fields  ?  Will  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  *'  available  balances  ^'  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  necessities  of  each  Confer- 
ence and  Mission  as  aimed  at  by  the  present  policy, 
or  on  some  other  basis  ? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  China  Missions  call  for 
and  receive  a  hundred  recruits  during  the  year,  the 
missionaries  sharing  their  '*  allowance ''  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  for  that  year.  Shall  the  same  thing 
continue  indefinitely  year  after  year,  or  will  the 
largely  increased  force,  with  its  corresponding  in- 
creased obligations,  be  a  strong  demand  upon  the 
General  Committee  for  a  much  larger  appropriation 
the  next  year?  I  doubt  if  the  "new  departure" 
would  **  simplify  financial  methods." 

3.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  "  new  de- 
parture "  is  that  it  proceeds  upon  an  erroneous 
principle,  namely,  that  the  missionaries  are  them- 
selves specially  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  and  hence  should  have  the  privilege  of 
making  special  sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  On  no  other 
principle  can  we  account  for  the  manifest  tendency, 
whenever  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  missionary. 

It  is  rightly  claimed  by  those  in  authority  that  mis- 
sionaries are  never  paid  a  "salary,"  but  simply 
given  an  allowance  for  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
based  upon  careful  estimates ;  and  now  it  is  delib- 
erately proposed  to  send  out  a  large  number  of  new 
missionaries  under  the  agreement  that  if  the  funds 
contributed  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  them  a  liv- 
ing the  missionaries  on  the  field  will  scale  down 
their  "  allowance  "  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  is  more  than  a  financial  question.  It  strikes 
at  the  most  precious  principle  of  Christian  culture. 
Sacrifice  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  voluntary— com- 
pulsory sacrifice  is  injustice  and  hardship.  There 
is  a  little  ray  of  hope  of  better  things  in  that  the 
new  plan  proposes  "the  employees  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  "  also  are  to  scale  their  "  salaries  "  on  a 
per  cent  with  the  "  support "  of  the  missionaries. 

This  offer  would  in  reality  be  more  generous  were 
all  concerned  placed  on  the  same  basis  to  begin 
with.  Missionaries  are  given  a  "  support "  carefully 
estimated  by  a  study  of  the  demands  of  each  field, 
but  the  "employees  of  the  Missionary  Society"  are 
not  placed  on  the  basis  of  a  "  comfortable  subsist- 
ence," for  some  of  them  are  g^ven  more  than  a  sup- 
port. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Missionary  Society  pass  unchallenged  in  the 
General  Missionary  Committee,  "  that  the  salaries  of 
the  missionaries  were  never  cut,"  when  it  must  have 
been  known  to  most  of  them  that  all  the  salaries  of  one 
great  field  had  been  cut  twenty  per  cent  during  the 
year.  When  asked  in  private  for  an  explanation 
I  was  impatiently  told,  "  O  that  was  only  to  equal- 
ize salaries  In  another  field  I "    Does  it  make  any 


the  less  a  cut  because  the  amount  is  taken  from  one 
to  be  given  to  another  ?  Is  the  hardship  any  easier 
to  be  borne  ? 

But  why  should  this  burden  of  sending  out  all  the 
workers  needed  rest  upon  the  missionaries,  whose 
sacrifices  are  certainly  as  great  and  as  freely  made  as 
any  other  class  of  workers,  rather  than  upon  the  en- 
tire Church?  The  command,  "Go,  teach  all  na- 
tions," is  binding  upon  the  entire  Church,  and  not 
more  upon  those  laboring  in  foreign  fields  than  upon 
every  minister  in  the  home  lands. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  in  high  authority  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  Missionary  Society  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  the  whole  Church  is  a  mis- 
sionary society.  Then  why  not  include  the  whole 
Church  in  the  responsibility  of  this  the  only  work  it 
has  to  do,  namely,  the  salvation  of  the  world  ? 

Send  out  all  the  workers  needed,  and  if  there  is  a 
deficiency  let  there  be  a  pro  rata  cut  in  the  salaries 
of  all  ministers  in  the  Church,  including  bishops  and 
General  Conference  officers,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  preacher  in  charge  who  is  compelled 
to  share  pro  rata  any  deficiency  in  raising  the 
amounts  due  for  bishops  and  presiding  elders. 

Let  the  missionary  band  feel  that  the  whole  Church 
is  back  of  them  to  sustain  their  work  and  advances 
upon  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  there  will  be  no 
lack  for  examples  of  sacrifice  or  heroism,  but  sacri- 
fices will  not  be  made  upon  a  "  forlorn  hope." 

That  little  band  of  soldiers  and  marines  at  Camp 
McCalla,  while  their  comrades  were  being  shot 
down  by  numerous  and  concealed  foes,  were  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  the  whole  force  of  the  United 
States  army  would  support  them,  and  they  were 
ready  to  hold  their  position  in  the  face  of  death, 
knowing  their  work  was  preparing  the  way  for  sure 
victory.  Let  the  advance  lines  of  the  soldiers  of 
Christ  feel  that  they  will  be  supported  by  the  entire 
resources  of  the  Church,  and  victories  will  be  speedy 
and  definite. 

That  there  is  much  indifference  throughout  the 
Church  on  the  great  problem  of  saving  the  world  is 
evident  to  anyone  giving  the  subject  serious  thought. 
"  What  can  be  done  to  quicken  the  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  Church  ?  "  well  deserves  the  prayerful 
consideration  of -every  lover  of  our  Lord.  Spasmodic 
effort,  sporadic  enthusiasm  aroused  by  occasional 
eloquent  pleaders,  are  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

There  must  be  cultivated  a  deep-seated  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility  for  this  great  work,  and  that 
can  only  be  secured  by  constant,  patient  teaching 
from  the  pulpit,  and  wide  dissemination  of  mission- 
ary information.  The  responsibility  for  this  work 
rests  necessarily  upon  the  pastors.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
ment on  the  convictions  on  this  great  subject  that  in 
the  heroic  efforts  to  raise  the  missionary  debt  more 
than  nine  thousand  charges  were  reported  as  making 
no  response. 

When  the  Church  is  ready  to  sustain  the  work  so 
as  to  make  it  effective,  then  send  all  who  are  called, 
but  a  greatly  larger  force  of  missionaries  without 
corresponding  increase  in  the  funds  necessary  to 
sustain  their  work  would  be  only  an  embarrassment. 
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It  would  be  like  sending  a  company  of  soldiers  into 
an  enemy's  coantry  and  paying  their  meager  salaries 
without  furnishing  them  means  to  maintain  their 
position  or  to  pash  their  conquests. 


From  Rev.  \Vm.  N.  Brewster,  Himohca,  China. 

It  is  fitting  and  timely  that  at  this  juncture  *'a 
new  departure  ''  should  be  called  for  in  the  policy  of 
the  Missionary'  Society  by  the  senior  secretarj*,  Dr. 
Leonard,  the  execution  of  which  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  heroic  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Society. 

The  proposition  involves  two  points : 

1.  That  the  Society  henceforth  send  out  ail  thor- 
oughly acceptable  candidates. 

2.  In  case  of  a  deficit  the  amount  will  be  deducted 
pro  rata  off  of  the  salaries  of  all  employees,  including 
secretaries  and  missionary  bishops. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  rehearse  the  arguments 
BO  ably  presented  in  Dr.  Leonard's  article  in  the 
MethoiUitt  Rei^iew  of  May-June.  I  write  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  missionary  on  the  field.  It  is  prob- 
able that  nearly  all  of  the  foreign  missionaries  would 
agree  to  this,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by 
proper  safeguards  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates, 
and  if  a  more  flexible  system  of  raising  the  funds 
were  also  set  in  operation. 

Few  missionaries  regard  the  matter  of  salary  at 
all  when  offering  to  go  to  the  foreign  field.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  How  many  soldiers  or  volun- 
teer oflflcers  in  the  late  war  with  Spain  thought  of 
the  question  of  pay  as  an  element  in  the  problem  of 
enlisting  or  not  ?  Who  thought  of  enlisting  if  the 
pay  was  say  $50  per  month,  but  would  stay  at  home 
if  it  was  but  140.  The  boys  knew  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
a  kind,  just,  and  even  indulgent  master,  and  that 
they  would  be  cared  for  if  they  did  their  duty. 
Should  not  the  volunteers  of  the  Church  have  a  like 
faith  ? 

The  same  spirit  that  leads  the  young  missionary 
to  volunteer  without  bargaining  about  his  salarj', 
should  be  carried  through  all  his  missionary  career. 
It  will  give  him  spiritual  power,  increase  his  faith, 
and  strengthen  his  influence  with  the  native  Church 
where  he  labors  and  the  home  Church  which  he 
represents. 

We  think  there  are,  however,  at  least  two  points 
which  the  Missionary  Society  should  carefully  guard 
if  the  proposed  departure  is  successfully  made  :  The 
persons  sent  out  must  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care,  wisdom,  and  deliberation. 

Recommendations  are  not  suflBcient.  There  have 
been  presiding  elders  in  Methodism  who  would 
recommend  men  to  the  Society  for  work  in  the 
foreign  field  because  they  could  not  find  any  place 
for  them  in  the  bounds  of  their  district  1  There  have 
been  professors  who  would  recommend  young  men 
because  they  were  pious,  but  who  lacked  every  other 
quality  of  being  successful  students.  There  are  phy- 
sicians who  will  sign  certificates  of  health  for  the 
missionary  candidates,  who  think  that  a  change  of 
climate  will  do  their  patients  good,  or  who  take  this 
easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficult  case !    What 


life  insurance  company  coald  live  on  sach  a  system 
of  examination  of  its  candidates  ? 

Let  the  Society  have  its  own  responsible  physician 
to  pass  upon  every  case,  and  let  every  applicant  be 
under  most  careful  scrutiny  by  responsible  officers 
of  the  Society  for  some  time  before  he  is  sent  out. 
Perhaps  a  school  for  training  candidates  would  be 
the  best  and  most  economical  plan. 

A  point  equally  essential  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  plan  is  that  the  Society  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  have  the  support  of  accepted 
candidates,  as  far  as  possible  pledged  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  individuals,  such  as  churches  or  groups  of 
districts,  schools,  and  the  like,  before  they  are  sent 
out  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable.  But  if  special 
support  is  not  obtained  this  should  not  deter  the  So- 
ciety from  sending  them. 

In  conversation  with  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  adopted  some  years  ago 
this  rule  of  sending  out  all  acceptable  candidates,  I 
find  that  they  regard  this  as  a  chief  secret  of  their 
marvelous  success  in  working  the  plau.  As  soon  as 
a  candidate  is  accepted,  while  he  is  still  under  train- 
ing, the  officers  of  the  Society  seek  to  arrange  for 
his  support  for  a  period  of  years  with  one  or  more 
of  their  constituency.  A  recent  report  by  the  secre- 
taries speaks  of  their  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  all  of 
a  large  number,  over  eighty  new  recruits  sent  to  the 
foreign  field  in  one  year,  had  been  thus  provided  for 
before  they  sailed. 

The  constitution  of  our  Society  provides  for 
'^special  gifts'^  being  thus  given,  but  with  strong 
limitations,  and  it  has  been  almost  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  men  in  authority  to  discourage  this 
way  of  giving. 

To  be  sure,  the  debt  has  been  a  prime  cause  of 
this  policy  of  recent  years.  But  that  is,  happily, 
soon  to  disappear ;  and,  with  this  proposed  new  de- 
parture, debt  will  not  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Though  we  may  believe  that  our  people  should  im- 
plicitly trust  the  men  whom  they  have  put  in  author- 
ity to  use  their  money  in  the  wisest  way,  the  simple 
fact  is  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  trait  of  human 
nature  that  men  like  to  direct  their  gifts  and  to  see 
exactly  where  they  go  and  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  them.         ' 

It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  people  will 
ever  give  to  the  cause  of  evangelization  and  educa- 
tion abroad  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  extent 
they  give  at  home  until  this  important  fact  is  seized 
upon  and  utilized  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, as  it  is  by  the  managers  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  great  benevolent  enterprises  in  the  home  land. 

With  these  two  points  guarded  with  reasonable 
care,  the  adoption  of  the  main  features  of  Dr. 
Leonard's  proposed  departure  would  be  hailed,  we 
believe,  with  joy  by  the  whole  body  of  missionaries 
in  the  field  and  heartily  supported  by  the  Church  at. 
home. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  easiest  life  is  the  most  at- 
tractive. Nor  is  it  true  that  assurance  of  ample  sup- 
port, with  a  margin  to  "  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day,*'  is 
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the  surest  way  to  secure  plenty  of  missioDaries  of  the 
best  quality. 

Some  of  the  missionary  societies  working  in  China, 
that  offer  the  smallest  salaries  and  the  most  of  hard- 
ships, are  sending  recruits  to  the  field  by  tens  where 
we  are  receiving  ones.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  self-sacrifice.  Our  Lord  painted  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  future  that  awaited  his  disciples,  but  that  did 
not  deter  their  going. 

From  Bishop  Thoburn,  of  India. 

As  to  the  proposed  policy,  in  the  main,  it  is  sound, 
and  safe  as  well,  if  adopted  with  proper  safeguards. 
It  does  not  follow  that  everyone  who  says  be  is 
called  to  the  foreign  field  really  is  called.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  mftjority 
of  those  who  apply  are  not  called  of  God. 

To  prevent  mistakes  all  candidates  should  be 
placed  on  a  reserve  list,  and  kept  at  least  a  full  year 
— but  two  years  would  be  better — under  observation. 
If  a  youth  insists  on  an  immediate  marriage  and  an 
early  departure  to  his  field,  his  offer  should  be  de- 
clined. Moses  waited  forty  years  before  beginning 
his  lifework.  Impatience  is  by  no  means  a  good 
sign  in  a  missionary  candidate.  By  delay  questions 
of  health  can  be  investigated  and  various  dangers 
avoided. 

All  of  the  English  societies,  as  far  as  I  know,  re- 
quire their  young  men  to  serve  on  the  field  from  one 
to  four  years  before  marrying.  A  secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  once  said  to  me  that  if 
one  of  the  royal  princes  were  to  apply,  he  would  be 
given  a  course  of  study,  and  kept  at  it  at  least  two 
years  before  being  sent  abroad. 

As  Dr.  Leonard  states  the  case,  the  present  policy 
of  the  Missionary  Society  works  disastrously  in 
times  of  financial  stringency.  The  salaries  of  the 
American  missionaries  are  fixed,  and  their  payment 
secured  by  what  might  be  called  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  appropriation.  If,  then,  a  **cut''  is  made  in 
the  appropriation,  it  falls  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  native  work,  where  it  is  felt  with  cruel  se- 
verity. To  prevent  this  many  of  our  missionaries 
have  again  and  again  given  up  part  of  their  own 
salaries,  and  on  one  occasion  during  his  late  visit 
Bishop  Foss  joined  his  brethren  in  this  kind  of 
giving.    But  the  system  is  wrong. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  at 
Detroit  one  of  the  missionary  bishops  moved  to 
make  the  incidence  of  the  "  cut "  apply  pro  rata  to 
all  claims  and  claimants  of  the  society,  including 
secretaries,  missionary  bishops,  and  all  others. 
This  would  have  been  justice,  and  wisdom  as  well, 
but  the  motion  met  with  but  little  favor. 

Dr.  Leonard's  plan  may  possibly  cause  some 
anxiety  ir  *^e  cfl«'  of  some  good  men  and  women 
who  chance  to  k>e  in  straitened  circumstances,  but 
on  the  whole  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  inspire  our 
workers  with  new  hope.  It  at  least  has  the  merit  of 
proposing  something. 

The  nerveless  inaction  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  deplorable.  God  has  set  before  the 
Church  wide-open  doors,  such  as  have  never  been 


seen  before,  and  millions  of  Christians  calmly  look 
on  and  propose  to  wait  for  better  times. 

If  Mr.  McKinley  had  proposed  such  a  policy  in 
the  face  of  Spain's  hostility  and  Cuba's  suffering,  an 
indignant  nation  would  have  risen  and  demanded 
his  resignation  ;  and  yet  we  have  been  keeping  up 
this  cry  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  great 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America,  in  the  sight  of 
perishing  millions  in  the  mighty  East,  and  all  the 
time  seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  deep  hu- 
miliation which  such  an  excuse  implies. 

In  God's  name,  let  us  put  away  forever  this  indif- 
ferent spirit  of  trifling.  If  we  are  to  engage  in  mis- 
sionary work  at  all,  let  us  do  it  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
such  an  enterprise,  worthy  of  our  own  traditions, 
and  worthy  of  Him  whose  name  we  bear. 

Four  Indian  missionaries,  all  well-seasoned  work- 
ers, are  now  in  America,  solely  because  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  send  them  back  or  support 
them  after  their  arrival,  while  the  enlistment  of  new 
workers  has  practically  ceased. 

Dr.  Leonard's  plan  may  not  perhaps  put  money 
at  once  into  the  treasury,  but  the  new  spirit  which 
it  will  create  will  be  worth  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  early  future. — Christian  Advocate, 

From  Rev.  F.  W.  Warne,  Calcutta,  India. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  ever-increasing 
success  on  the  mission  fields  demands  a  revision  of 
the  methods  of  raising  funds.  When  a  conviction 
becomes  widespread,  and  the  missionaries  on  the 
field,  the  officials  at  home,  and  the  Church  generally 
are  thinking  that  a  more  effective  method  is  neces- 
sary, and  are  uniting,  one  can  feel  sure  that  a 
brighter  era  is  dawning. 

The  proposed  new  departure  has  very  much  to 
commend  it.  It  will  probably  be  amended  and  en- 
large in  several  important  particulars  before  it  is 
finally  adopted.  Dr.  Leonard  is  probably  right  in 
his  statement  that  **  most,  if  not  all "  the  foreign 
missionaries  will  agree,  but  if  the  proposal  could  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  have  the  home  bishops,  editors, 
presiding  elders,  and  pastors  included  in  those  to  be 
**  scaled  down  on  a  per  cent,"  it  would  be  a  much 
more  just  and  effective  "New  Departure."  Why 
not? 

Another  important  feature  of  the  proposal  is 
that  it  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  **  foreign  field."  Why  are  the  home 
missionaries  excluded  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  unexpressed  thought  in  the 
good  secretary's  mind  is  a  division  of  the  missionary 
society  into  **  home  "  and  **  foreign."  It  has  long 
been  thought  by  some  that  the  appeal  to  the 
churches  upon  which  most  of  the  missionary  funds 
are  raised  is  the  one  for  the  perishing  heathen  mil- 
lions, and  tlien  45  per  cent  of  the  money  is  given  to 
home  missions.  It  surely  cannot  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  senior  secretary  to  continue  this  policy  and  then 
"  scale  down  "  only  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
their  wof k. 

It,  tl)erefore,  appears  that  a  logical  outcome  of 
this  new  departoie  will  be  a  division  of  the  lfission-> 
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ary  Society  into  a  home  and  foreign  society  and 
place  both  of  these  very  missionary  interests  before 
the  Church,  each  on  its  own  merits.  Such  a  division, 
it  is  believed  by  many,  would  greatly  increase  the 
income  for  both  the  home  and  foreign  work  by  per^ 
mitting  those  specially  interested  in  the  different 
departments  to  give  where  they  are  most  interested. 

It  would  further  make  it  possible,  in  a  special 
sense,  to  have  the  foreign  society  manage  *'  special 
gifts  for  special  purposes,"  and  thus  weld  many 
"connecting  links"  between  the  home  churches 
and  the  mission  field. 

This  policy  has  proved  a  great  success  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  is  being  adopted  by  the 
American  Presbyterian  Society,  is  strongly  advo- 
cated in  the  Missionai'y  Review  of  the  Worid  as  the 
best  policy  for  all  missionary  societies. 

Why  should  not  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission- 
ary Society  be  among  the  leaders  in  the  advance 
movement?  We  believe  it  will,  and  congratulate 
the  senior  secretary,  with  all  our  hearts,  for  setting 
the  ball  rolling  which  will,  we  believe,  gather  round 
it  all  that  is  best  in  missionary  methods  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  lead  to  a  great  forward  missionary 
movement. — Indian  Witne^iS. 


From  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson, 
Editor  of  the  Imllan  Witness,  at  Calcutta. 

Sympathizing  most  heartily  with  Dr.  Leonard's 
proposals,  and  sincerely  appreciating  the  spirit 
which  prompts  them,  we  find  ourselves  honestly  un- 
able to  believe  that  his  scheme  jx^r  se  will  solve  the 
underlying  crucial  problem  which  the  Church  now 
faces— a  declining  support  of  Its  foreign  missionary 
enterprise. 

Before  that  problem  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
satisfactorily  solved,  or  Dr.  Leonard's  scheme  can 
be  set  in  successful  operation,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  it  seems  to  us,  to  divide  the  home  and 
fort'ign  departments  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
Until  that  is  done,  our  judgment  is  that  discussion 
of  his  proposals  is  practically  useless. 

Given  an  independent  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  standing  on 
Its  own  exclusive  merits,  it  will  then  be  possible  for 
the  Church  to  show  what  it  really  thinks  of  the 
cause  of  the  world's  evangelization. 

But  while  the  injustice  to  the  foreign  work  of  hav- 
ing it  linked  on  to  the  home  work  Is  perpetuated, 
we  claim  that  the  scaling  down  principle  cannot  be 
fairly  applied. 

One  thing  Is  certain  :  Methodist  missionaries  the 
world  over  may  always  be  counted  upon  for  any 
really  neccssarj'  and  sensible  sacrifice  In  the  Interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Indian  Witticss. 


From  Rev.  Thomas  Craven,  op  India. 

[  like  the  deliverance  of  Dr.  Leonard  as  to  his  plan 
for  the  payment  of  missionaries,  missionary  bishops, 
and  secretaries.  It  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  studied 
the  question,  that  It  Is  a  good  move.  It  is  connectlonal 
in  its  spirit,  and  It  will  prevent  another  debt,  and 


will,  I  am  sure,  bring  the  Church  into  closer  relatkn 
to  its  mission  work  and  missionaries. 

I  think  ministers  in  our  foreign^  fields  shonld  be 
taught  the  principles  on  which  our  work  has  grown 
to  be  what  it  is  at  home.  We  ever  look  for  the  time 
of  self-support  to  come.  The  training^  our  ministry 
abroad  would  get  through  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Leon- 
ard's plan  as  to  them  would  be  invaluable.  >\'beii 
self-support  does  come  to  them  they  may  more  often 
fall  short  than  have  their  claims  fully  met.  Let  all 
learn  our  connectlonal  method  of  administratioQ 
in  the  world  of  finance. 

Let  the  bishops  and  editors  share  in  any  shortage. 
They  are  all  parties  to  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs. More  than  any  other  one  party  our  general 
superintendents  have  in  their  hands  the  interests  of 
missions.  They  have  in  their  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  presiding  elders  at  home,  and  we  all 
know  how  much  a  district's  interest  in  missions  de- 
pends upon  the  presiding  elder.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  candidate  for  that  place  to  be  a  harmless  man ; 
positive,  aggressively  conspicuous  qualifications  art? 
needed.  The  right  man  will  compel  success.  Then 
the  bishops  are  the  men  who  form  and  direct  mis- 
sionary policies,  say  nothing  of  their  influence  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dajrs  in  the  year.  To  be 
known  throughout  the  Church  as  suffering  brethren 
at  times,  as  well  as  triumphant  brethren  at  other 
times,  will  do  them  and  the  Church  at  large  much 
good.  

From  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.D.,  Delaware,  O. 

Dr.  I^onard's  proposal,  if  carried  out,  would  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  chivalry  of  the  Church  at  large, 
but  it  ought  to  apply  only  to  those  who  enter  the 
service  of  the  Church  from  the  date  of  its  adoption, 
and  to  those  older  missionaries  who  may  choo^  to 
come  under  Its  operation. 

It  would  be  doubly  inspiring  if  the  General  Con- 
ference missionary  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Missionary  Society  be  given  the  privilege  of  stepping 
down  to  nearer  an  equality  of  wage  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  If  all  future  incumbents  of  these  of- 
fices be  rated  at  this  lower  wage,  and  then  share  pro 
rata. 

These  were  the  thoughts  in  my  mind  before  the  at- 
tempt to  pay  the  debt  revealed  two  thin^ : 

1.  That  thousands  of  pastors  care  little  about  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.    No  sufficient  excuse 
can  be  made  why  smne  contribution  should  not  have  * 
been  made  by  any  one  of  the  nine  thousand  delin-  . 
quents ;  and, 

2.  That  our  men  of  means  have  allowed  the  whole 
matter  to  drag— to  the  verge  of  being  unseemly. 
These  two  facts  greatly  disquiet  me. 

After  all  excuses  have  been  made  and  all  explana- 
tions had,  there  is  enough  in  these  two  facts  to  give 
one  pause  regarding  any  such  sweeping  movement 
as  Dr.  Leonard  proposes. 

That  such  a  proposition  should  come  from  the 
"senior  secretary"  Is  a  cause  for  gratification. 
Whether  It  should  be  adopted,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
venture  a  decided  opinion. 
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From  Rev.  Frank  Mason  North,  D.D., 
•     New  York  City. 

Any  appeal  to  the  Cboreb  for  larger  sacrifloes  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  must  compel  its  sympa- 
thetic attention.  This  is  peculiarly  true  when  the 
appellants  are  themselves  affected  by  the  proposed 
plan.  Both  courage  and  faith  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
senior  Missionary  Secretary  as  his  scheme  for  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  commissary  department  of  the 
foreign  missionary  army  is  given  to  the  Church. 

The  method  of  equating  demand  and  supply  in 
missionary  support  reminds  me  of  the  mathematical 
genius  who  was  wont  to  express  bis  happiness  by  a 
fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  represented  his 
resources  and  the  denominator  his  desires.  If  he 
could  not  enlarge  his  quotient  by  increasing  the 
numerator  he  attained  the  same  end  by  decreasing 
the  denominator. 

A  scheme  which  reaches  so  far  toward  the  very 
center  of  motive  in  Christian  enterprise  cannot  be 
discussed  in  a  single  paragraph.  Thus  far  in  think- 
ing of  it,  while  I  see  much  to  commend  in  it,  two 
very  strong  objections  to  it  remain  without  satis- 
factory answer. 

1.  The  adjustment  of  the  Church's  deficiency  in 
contributions  by  a  pro  rata  upon  the  salaries  of 
missionaries  places  the  demand  for  heroism  at  the 
wrong  point.  What  is  necessary  is  the  greater  self- 
denial,  not  of  those  who  go,  but  of  those  who  stay. 
Economizing  in  home  taxes  by  requiring  the  men  at 
the  front  to  accept  poorer  rations  and  go  without 
medicine  and  blankets  will  never  be  popular  in  this 
country. 

No  man  can  listen  to  the  statements  of  the  petty 
adjustments  to  which  our  missionaries  are  forced  by 
the  narrow  margins  of  their  meager  support  or  know 
the  heart  tragedies  which  many  a  family  has  without 
protest  endured,  not  because  of  work  in  a  foreign 
field,  but  because  the  resources  there  have  been  in- 
a<Iequate  for  emergencies,  without  rejecting  with  in- 
dignation the  suggestion  sometimes  heard  that  these 
noble  men  are  overpaid. 

What  gain  could  possibly  come  to  the  Church  at 
home  by  a  process  which  would  exact  greater  sacri- 
fices from  the  missionary  in  order  to  affect  the 
lethargy,  the  ignorance,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
body  of  Christians  which  sends  them  forth  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  reaction  from  such  heroic 
sacrifice  would  arouse  the  home  Church,  I  venture  to 
reply  that  in  these  years  of  Christian  development 
other  metho<ls  for  awakening  sleeping  believers 
should  be  devised. 

2.  The  proposed  plan  would  emphasize  a  classifi- 
cation of  Cliristian  workers,  which  has  been  growing 
less  marked  every  year  of  the  past  half  century, 
and  which  should  as  speedily  as  possible  disappear 
altogether.  The  accidents  of  distances  and  of  cir- 
cumstances have  required  that  ministers  in  foreign 
lands  should  be  a  distinct  group,  specialized  from 
the  main  body.  This  distinction  is,  however,  not 
essential. 

Steam,  electricity,  manufactures,  commerce,  and, 
if  it  must  be,  war,  have  been  working  mightily  to- 


ward the  social  solidarity  of  the  race.  The  sooner 
we  escape  from  the  artificial  sentiment  which 
reckons  other  lands,  as  it  formerly  regarded  remote 
parts  of  our  own,  as  missionary  territory  to  which 
embassies  are  to  be  sent,  and  reoog^nize  them  as  a  part 
of  the  commonwealth  of  the  world,  for  which  we 
bear  a  given  responsibility  no  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  rests  upon  us  for  our  own  nation,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  mobilization  of  the  forces  which 
are  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ.  Then  the  de- 
tachment which  garrisons  some  harbor  fort  or  a 
frontier  post  will  be  one  with  those  which  police  Cuba 
or  control  the  island  of  Luzon.  They  may  differ  in 
mode  of  defense  or  aggression  and  require  special 
equipments,  but  those  who  are  remote  will  be  as 
near  the  heart  and  the  purse  of  the  government  as 
are  those  who  are  near. 

If  the  scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Leonard  is  grounded 
in  reason  and  religion  then  it  should  be  applicable 
to  the  ministrj*  of  the  entire  Church.  To  make  it  a 
"  foreign  affair  "  seems  to  me  to  tend  to  retard  the 
approach  of  the  "work  at  home  "  and  "  the  work 
abroad"  toward  each  other,  a  process  which  by 
many  has  been  counted  as  a  distinct  evidence  that 
God  is  ruling  his  kingdom  even  in  this  latter 
day. 

3.  The  question  of  the  practicability  of  this  special 
plan  will,  doubtless,  be  considered  by  those  long  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  administration.  So  far  as 
I  can  see  there  are  no  insurmountable  difficulties  at 
this  point,  provided  the  suggestion  secures  the  con- 
sent of  those  most  concerned.  But  the  practicable 
is  not  always  the  wise. 

From  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  D.D., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  must  say  that  this  proposed  new  departure 
greatly  surprised  me,  and,  always  excepting,  of 
course.  Secretary  Leonard,  such  a  proposition 
should,  in  my  opinion,  go  very  far  toward  impeach- 
ing the  business  sanity  of  any  man  who  should  pro- 
pose it. 

Beyond  doubt,  in  my  mind,  if  the  ^lan  were 
adopted  it  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  our 
foreign  missionary  work.  If  Dr.  Leonard  supposes 
that  God,  through  the  Church,  will  furnish  the 
money  if  we  will  furnish  the  workers,  I  should  like 
him  to  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  he  got  $186,000 
behind,  and  what  chance  he  has  in  the  future  through 
a  Church  in  which  nine  sixteenths  of  its  preachers  and 
societies  have  not  been  heard  from  in  an  effort  now 
extended  over  more  than  one  year  to  pay  off  this 
same  debt. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  is  either  super- 
stitious or  fanatical  enough  to  suppose  that  he  can 
send  forward  to  foreign  missionary  fields  all  qualified 
workers  who  may  offer  without  incurring,  in  all 
probability,  large  deficits  in  payment  of  salaries. 

His  proposition  to  scale  down  salaries  shows  that ; 
but  then  that  proposition  is  cool  even  to  the  point  of 
being  icy,  if  indeed  it  be  not  both  cruel  and  im- 
moral. 

It  is,  in  fact.  In  the  last  analysiB,  a  proposition 
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that  the  burden  of  the  work,  if  not  borne  by  the 
Church,  shall  be  borne  by  the  workers. 

There  is  but  one  refreshing  thing  in  the  whole 
putting  of  his  new  departure,  namely,  that  the  mis- 
sionary secretaries  shall  have  their  salaries  scaled 
down  with  the  missionaries. 

But  if  salaries  can  be  equitably  scaled  down  it 
should  be  done  at  once  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  fair  dealing,  and  before  the  workers  are  sent 
out,  and  not  afterward. 

The  plan  we  now  have  is  better.  All  we  need  is 
good  business  sense  in  the  execution  of  that  plan, 
which  means  that  each  year  we  should  cut  our  gar- 
ment according  to  our  cloth  and  not  to  forget  that  a 
mistake  in  the  administration  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  as  certain  to  draw  down  upon  it  ruin  as  will 
a  mistake  in  banking  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  bank. 


Anything  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker  or  stimulate  interest  in  the  home  Chorch  win 
have  my  heartiest  indorsement. 


Fkom  JrnoE  E.  L.  Fanchek,  New  York. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  the  plea  for  a  forward 
movement  in  missionary  work,  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  will  awaken  serious  consideration  and  much 
approval  throughout  the  Church. 

Sinct*  it  was  written,  in  April,  marvelous  events 
have  occurred  in  support  of  the  new  departure  pro- 
posed. 

The  extension  of  our  national  authority  over  vast 
and  populous  territories  in  islands  of  the  seas  pre- 
sents a  call  to  our  Christian  land  to  hasten  the  send- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  thousands  who  may  now 
listen  to  our  missionaries. 

Never  before  were  the  doors  so  wide  open  to  them, 
and  to  the  planting  of  the  standard  of  the  cross  in 
lands  of  failing  faiths  and  false  beliefs. 

Corresponding  plans  of  procedure  seem  imperative. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee,  which  will  soon 
convene,  has  the  authority  to  determine  what  fields 
shall  be  occupied  as  Foreign  Missions  and  the  sums 
necessary  for  their  support.  It  will  have  a  most  im- 
portant work  before  it  at  its  ensuing  session. 

Candidates  for  those  fields  should  only  be  accepted 
after  thorough  examination  to  show  their  fitness  for 
the  work,  and  salaries  should  be  considerately  ad- 
justed. 

The  notes  of  a  new  awakening  in  missionary 
activity  resounds  from  Dr.  Leonard's  timely  article. 
Would  that  the  entire  Church  of  this  favored  nation 
should  respond  to  his  call  for  a  new  departure  in 
missionary  zeal  and  procedure. 

Fkom  Hon.  C.  C.  Cokbin,  Webster,  Mass. 

Dr.  Leonard's  proposition  has  its  hard  features 
and  also  its  good  features.  In  the  main  I  think 
that  I  should  indorse  it,  but  to  fully  satisfy  me  I 
should  need  to  accept  it  with  certain  modifications, 
otherwise  take  it  with  some  mental  reservation. 

I  have  the  impression  that  his  plan  would  put 
more  responsibility  upon  the  Church  than  it  now 
feels,  and  to  that  extent  would  surely  be  advan- 
tageous. 

At  first  thought  I  hardly  like  to  say  that  I  would 
send  a  man  to  India,  China,  or  Japan  with  as  much 
uncertainty  involved  as  the  plan  would  allow. 


From  Henry  Foster,  M.D.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  new  departure  proposed  by  Dr.  Leonard 
brings  up  many  grave  questions  which  oa^ht  to  be 
studied  carefully  before  a  decision  is  reached,  for  the 
results  will  be  far-reaching. 

There  are  points  of  advantage  in  such  a  departure, 
one  of  which  is,  it  would  throw  back  upon  the  con- 
science of  each  church  member  a  Bense  of  individuaJ 
responsibility. 

I  think  it  would  arouse  the  Church  to  a  more  vigor- 
ous action,  and  a  larger  giving.  There  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  larger  collection  every  year  than  there 
has  been. 

Let  all  the  missionaries  send  home  their  reports  to 
their  respective  churches ;  it  will  arouse  a  Christian 
sympathy  and  sense  of  responsibility  that  we  haTe 
not  experienced  heretofore. 

All  the  ministers  of  the  Church  setting  the  matter 
before  their  people  would  bring  them  into  sympA- 
thetic  touch  with  the  wants  of  the  mission  fields, 
and  thus  the  workers  would  not  be  stranded  in 
foreign  lands  through  insufficient  support. 

The  apathy  of  the  Church  needs  somethim;  of  that 
kind  to  enthuse  them  and  set  them  on  fire,  for  the 
Christian  people  in  America  will  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  wants  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

Fkom  Rev.  James  Mudoe,  D.D.,  Natick,  I^Iass. 

I  have  hardly  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
Dr.  Leonard's  proposed  plan.  My  impression  is  that 
while  the  missionaries  would  not  wish  to  oppose  it, 
some  of  them  would  feel  afflicted  if  their  supply  of 
funds  was  any  further  cut,  as  it  would  probably  be 
under  the  plan  suggested.  Now,  after  taking  care  of 
their  families,  they  put  anysurplus  cash  into  the  work 
which  presses  them  so  sorely.  To  have  the  work  cut 
and  their  salaries  cut  also  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more 
missionaries  being  sent  would  be  a  very  doubtful 
gain.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  having  a 
larger  number  of  missionaries  sent  if  the  quality  was 
to  be  lowered,  as  I  fear  it  might  be.  The  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  candidates  would  be  embarrassing. 
The  whole  subject  is  complicated,  and  needs  to  be 
looked  into  from  many  points  of  view.  On  the 
whole  I  distrust  it,  and  can  see  no  special  relief  in 
that  direction.  There  is  more  hope  In  the  line  of 
employing  a  larger  force  of  agents.  I  also  do  not 
believe  in  starting  new  missions  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  (Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Philippines)  while  onr 
missions  among  the  heathen,  which  are  so  flourish- 
ing, are  being  almost  starved  to  death. 

From  Rev.  George  Abele,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  plan,  for  in  my  humble 
opinion  such  a  conditional  promise  about  pajing 
their  salaries  to  our  noble  workers  in  the  mission 
fields  would  reflect  greatly  upon  our  Church  and  the 
Missionary  Society.  There  ought  not  to  be  an  "  if '» 
in  the  arrangement. 
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Each   missionary  and  employee  of  the  Society,  May-June.    While  it  is  qaite  revolationary  it  is  cer- 

whetber  abroad  or  at  home,  should  receive  his  fixed  tainly  worthy  of  the  serious,  prayerful  consideration 

salary  in  full,  and  therefore  no  more  missionaries  or  of  the  Church. 

persons  should  be  employed  by  the  Missionary  So-  Adopting  his  statement  that  "  Whomsoever  God 

dety  than  can  be  thus  paid.  calls  the  Church  should  send,''  is  there  not  the  possi- 

While  Dr.  Leonard  may  consider  his  plan  will  act  bility  that  after  the  most  rigid  and  thorough  exam- 

as  a  stimulus  upon  the  Church  for  raising  the  money  ination  of  the  candidate  by  the  Church  some  might 

needed,  I  fear  the  reverse  would  take  place,  and  I  be  sent  not  called  of  God  ? 

question  whether  many  missionaries  would  be  willing  Again,  if  the  plan  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sod- 
to  go  to  foreign  fields  of  labor  on  such  conditional  ety  of  England,  to  send  all  whose  examinations  were 
promises.                      ___^  satisfactory,  without  hesitancy  as  to  lack  of  money, 

^                                                                             ,  giving  positive  assurance  to  each  candidate  that  the 

From  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schbll,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111.  ^^j^  ^^  ^p^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  p^,^ 

I  heard  Dr.  Leonard  at  Cleveland  propose  his  new  only  In  proportion   to  the  amount  given  by  the 

departure  for  manning  our  missionary  fields.    His  Church,  prevail,  would  not  this  have  a  tendency  to 

article  in  the  Methodist  Review  was  read,  therefore,  decrease  the  number  of  candidates  who  feel  called  to 

with  great  interest.    There  are  three  objections  to  it :  labor  in  foreign  fields  ?    Truly  the  laborer  is  worthy 

First.  The  Inadequacy  of  our  present  methods  for  of  his  hire, 
determining  the  fitness  of  candidates. 

Second.  It  would  allay,  not  provoke,  missionar}'  From  Rev.  Wm.  Butler,  D.D.,  Newton  Center, 

enthusiasm.  Mass. 

Third.  The  class  of  candidates  for  the  missionary  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Leonard  looks  to  me  a  little 

field  would  Immediately  deteriorate.    Democracy  ap-  peculiar,  yet  it  may  be  divinely  suggested  and  work 

peals  to  men,  not  because  It  offers  a  dead  level,  but  for  the  good  of  the  missionary  cause.    In  this  hope 

because  It  promises  promotion  to  those  who  earn  It.  i  venture  to  say  I  favor  the  proposition. 

Dr.  Leonard's  proposal  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the  

implication  that  the  more  missionaries  are  sent  the  From  Rev.  Lewis  Cvrts,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
more  work  will  be  accomplished.    Progress  In  the  Secretary  Leonard's  proposition  strikes  me  as  one 
world's  evangelization  rests  not  on  the  number  of  of  those  theoretical   perfections  which   would   be 
men  and  women  we  send  to  the  field,  but  on  their  found  impracticable  In  practice.    Why  put  the  mis- 
character  and  consecration.  sionaries  upon  such  a  basis  of  conmiunity  of  funds, 

From  Rev.  jA;;;;rTl.  Potts,  D.D.,  ""I^«  ''\f'''^  "^l^^^f^f  ?^^  ^*^^I^^  ^f  f/^^«  ^ 

Editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate.  P°^  ^P^,^  ihi^^me  basis  ?    Vi  hy  ought  not  the  pas- 

Detroit,  Mich.  ^^"  ^°  ^®^  York  city  to  share  with  those  of  Loulsi- 

m.      y                   n    *u      1              *               «    *w  aJi*  a^<i  Texas  ?            

The  plan  proposed  Is  the  plan  now  in  vogue  in  the  

Methodist  pastorate,  and  why  not  In  the  missionary  from  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  Bareilly,  India. 

department  ?    Neither  our  preachers  In  charge  nor  --           ,.        ^     ^    «  ^           .    »         .      ,     *«  tr 

,,.         ,,                   ij  1     ^  ,1       ^        tt^-L.  Th©  sentiment  of  all  true  missionaries  Is,  "Yea, 

our  presiding  elders  are  paid  In  full  unless  "the  ,,        ,    t  i.       «      j        ^i.         _*«                '  .        ; 

^,       .   -      ,  ,      ^.                „  though  I  be  offered  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 

Church  furnishes  the  money."  #  j*v   t  •          a      -  i        i*u           n  n    rru-    * 

-,.        ,         ,           _i^,  1                  ^1    r.             .t_  your  faith,  I  loy  and  rejoice  with  you  all."    This  for 

There  have  been  criticisms  recently  because  the  '.    ,       .             #      .1.1.         i-,1.      1.     n«-           j 

«.,,.,,,..           «..           :  the  heathen  or  for  the  home  Church.    The  new  de- 


offlclals  of  the  Missionary  Society  continue  to  receive 
the  full  compensation  of  flush  times,  while  all  the 
missions  have  been  scaled  In  the  appropriations. 

Dr.  Leonard's  proposal  meets  with  favor.  It 
might  require  safeguards  as  to  the  number  of  new 
candidates  to  be  sent  out.  Perhaps  the  mission- 
aries in  the  field  should  have  some  voice  In  determin- 


parture  proposes  an  unstable  salary,  never  moving 

up  to  atone  for  bad  years,  but  sometimes  slipping 

down.    It   is  thought  this   may  be  good  for  the 

Church,  and  possibly  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the 

missionaries. 

Dr.  Leonard's  zeal  for  something  that  will  break 

,  ,  ,.      .,     ,  «    .  the  deadlock  and  arouse  the  Church,  and  sift — If  you 

ing  the  number,  guarding  the  doors  somewhat  as  our  _.„    ^,         ,    .        ,         ,    ,,  1    ,    *•  » 

.°       .  ^     .  ,..   ,  will — the  missionaries,  challenges  admiration.    As 

Annual  Conferences  guard  theirs.  ,,  ,  j*  vi^ui 

^ a  missionary  I  am  ready  for  any  reasonable  thing 

From  Rev.  Charles  Parkhcrst,  D.D.,  that  may  stimulate  the  Church  and  push  forward  the 

Editor  of  Z ion's  Herald^  Boston,  Mass.  campaign  of  the  world  for  Jesus.  liow  small  a  price 

Secretary  Leonard's  proposition  does  not  carry  'or  this— salaries  cut,  and  lives  tool    But  is  this 

my  convictions,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  appove  practical  as  things  now  stand  ?    How  can  It  be  car- 

of  It.    I  do  not  believe  It  Is  just,  fair,  or  Christian  to  ^^  out  ? 

put  the  missionary  servants  of  the  Church  Into  such  1.  The  Constitution  now  says.  Appropriate  no 

a  crux.    They  make  their  full  measure  of  necessary  "lore  money  than  the  collections  of  the  previous 

aacriflce  without  being  subject  to  the  greater  test  of  year.    If  a  half  hundred  suitable  candidates  come 

probable  poverty  and  starvation.  ^P  you  are  handicapped.    The  Constitution  now  Is 

a  Procrustean  bed. 

From  Rbv.  A.  K.  Sanford,  D.D.,  New  York.  2.  Will  any  General  Committee  have  the  heart  to 

I  have  read  ^ith  much  Interest  Dr.  Leonard's  cut  the  sum  total  for  the  year  for  missions  Into  two 

'*New  Departure"  proposition   in  the  Review  of  parts,  and  then.  In  case  of  deficiency,  scale  down  the 
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U^^Affi  miMk»ariM  maA  doc  tboce  o<  the  home  fteki.  miamaoarf  h  too  fast  from  tbe  cfanrch.  Ereix 
vdA  tfipteiallj  whttL,  from  tbe  beat  of  eridtne^  tbe  eiiarcb  aboold  bsTe  its  own  miaBioixAfyy  native  or 
pT^nmpcioii  is  that  their  numitj  U  giren  Un^j  to  Ameneanr  aecoTdlii^  to  tbe  mlHlxty  of  tbe  cfauidi, 
the  tODe  of  *'  From  Greenlasd's  Icy  Mn^mt^ins  ? "  aoid  this  mtaaoQajx  tbooki  be  snppoited  by  the 
If  one  cUm  of  misftionaries  be  eat,  whj  not  the  chccrGh  in  additioD  to  m  rcf^nlitf'  mbscripcion  for  mis- 
ocher,  tboiofi^  to  be  fur>^.  in  htA  enoiuth  pli^tt  *  Di-  szons.  Tben  tbe  ouBionarj  would  feel  tbe  beazt- 
ridft  tbe  ^nfif^j^  or  at  least  bare  two  coD/tctUma, '  beat  of  lore  of  tbe  cbordi  behind  blm.  and  the 
aiKl  thl^  dtfDcnlty  ranisbes.  '  chorch  wovkl  know  what  Hs  own  misEioiiary  is  do- 

3.  Can  tbe  members  of  tbe  General  Committee,  inc.  and  thus  tbe  cbnrcb  and  tbe  mission  wo«ild  br 
iriany  of  tbem  being  bishops  with  what  seem  to  some  brotigfat  doeer  together.  If  erery  new  missioDaiT 
mis»if>naries  prin<;el7  salaries,  others  being  minis- '  sent  om  were  supported  hj  some  cbarch  on  xht 
ters  with  fine  salaries,  and  laymen  with  a  good  lir-  abore  plan,  it  would  iiuaease  tbe  effictencr  of  the 
ing — can  titese  all  hare  the  heart  to  cut  down  mis- ;  new  departnre  to  such  an  extent  tbmt  it  would  lij 
sionar}'  salaries  wlien  the  treasury  is  short,  and  not .  the  foundation  of  great  success  for  tbe  fattue. 
Umch  their  own  ♦  I 

4.  Dfies  the  Chorch  wish  to  treat  her  foreign  mis-  ^^^  ^^-  ^'  ^-  I>E«nxo,  Narsi^sghptr,  Indu. 
sionarf'rs  to  this  precarious  salary  even  though  her '  The  new  departure  appeals  to  tbe  heroic  in  tbe 
home  minisi^ni  tret  a  salary  Ilabk*  to  vary  ♦  Are  there  missionary,  but  not  in  tbe  giver.  I  believe  it  wooid 
no  r:<»rri[^rn<iation«  in  the  one  cat^e,  and  nee<^l  this  addi-  affect  tbe  collections  but  slightly.  The  membership 
tional  nrKf-rtainty  and  perx>Iexity  be  added  to  all  tbe  i  now  know  that  for  lack  of  money  to  carry  tbe  Gos- 
drawbar-kji  r»f  the  foreign  work  ♦  There  need  be  lit-  pel  millions  of  people  are  dying  without  Christ.  If 
tie  anxiety  kf^t  the  missionaries  get  too  much :  the  this  appeal  is  not  sufficient  the  fact  that  the  missioc- 
exr^-riencc  of  a  centnrj'  and  the  consensus  of  many  aries  are  in  straits  will  not  open  the  pocketbooks 
lx»anl»  have  sifteri  and  settlerl  this  matter,  fads  and    wider. 

unprrivf-'l  theories  to  the  contrar)*.  |     More  missionaries  would  be  sent  out,  but  at  the 

5.  Ih'm  is  not  the  i>lan,  mark,  of  the  great  English  expense  of  the  present  missionaries,  for  their  sal- 
Chun;h  for  foreign  mi?<sions.  There  is  no  variable  aries  would  suffer  accordingly.  A  missionary  should 
salar>'  in  that ;  in  this  the  new  dej^arturc  is  a  salary  '  have  a  definite  salary,  that  he  may  know  what  to 
liable  to  be  cut  for  the  delinquency  of  the  home  calculate  upon,  and  that  salary  should  be  sufficient 
Church.    Tlie  virtue  of  the  English  new  departure    for  comfort. 

is,  all  thoroughly  sifted  candidates  accepted  on  j  Circumstances  in  mission  fields  are  not  as  at 
thrcjc  years'  i»rol>ation  and  liable  to  be  summarily    home.    The  children  must  be  educated.     Few  have 


dropperl. 


schools  in  reach.    They  must  be  sent  one  hundred 


L<t  us,  too,  have  effective  scrutiny  of  the  candi-  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  away.  Traveling,  board, 
dates,  and  of  home  missionary  officials  as  well,  in  etc.,  cost.  Few  Americans  want  their  children  here 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  suitable  probation  also.  !  after  ten  years  of  age.  There  is  a  general  euHvi, 
Sift  the  uncalled  and  the  unconsecrated.  But  the  lack  of  luster,  lack  of  get-ui>-i-tivene8S  in  the  school- 
salvation  of  the  world  first,  and  if  the  cutting  of,  children  of  this  countrj-  that  no  American  wants  to 
anybrxly's  salary,  or  everylxxly's  salar}',  will  hasten  .  see  in  his  children.    He  may  not  have  a  relative  at 


this,  h-t  us  have  it.  It  is  said  the  cure  for  selfish- 
iMHs  is  Ha('ri(i<*e.  If  the  dividing  at  our  Society,  or 
the  uiiitini^  r>f  some  stK'ieties,  will  hasten  the  vic- 
tory, in  (ioiVn  name  let  us  have  it  ! 

FuoM   Ki:v.  E.  ^V.  Paukeh,  D.D.,  SuAnJEHANPUR, 

India. 


home  to  board  his  children  free,  and  he  must  have 
money  to  pay. 

The  missionarj'  must  keep  himself  and  family 
well.  Here  is  a  case  :  Plains  of  India ;  thermometer 
117  degrees  in  the  shade.  Wife  is  down  with  fever; 
child  has  chronic  diarrhea ;  the  he  at  doesthis.  No 
money  to  take  them  to  the  hills ;  no  money  for  ar- 


lam  willing  personally  to  accept  the  proposed  plan,  I  rangements  to  cool  the  house.  Medicine  is  of  no 
and  if  a<lopte(l  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  in  making  avail  in  such  heat.  He  must  wait — not  long— to  see 
it  u  sucer.HH.     Hurely  more  missionaries  and  many    them  die. 

more*  native  i)r(!achers  arc  needed  in  the  mission  !  The  only  two  societies  that  I  know  of  in  India 
fields  everywhere,  and  with  called  men  standing  working  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  new  departure 
ready  to  enter  the  work  there  should  be  some  way  are  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
found  for  sending  them  to  it.  If  this  is  the  i)lan  :  sionary  Alliance,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  their 
that  can  be  made  successful,  then  let  us  all  push  it    death  rate  is  no  less  than  three  to  one  of  the  other 


earnestly  and  cheerfully. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  more  article 
might  be  added  to  the  plan.  Let  an  effort  be 
ma<h»  to  bring  these  newly  called  missionaries  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  churches.  With  every 
missionary  called  let  a  called  church  be  found  who 
will  assume  the  support  of  this  man  as  its  mis- 
sioimry. 

The  church  is  too  far  from  the  missionary  and  the 


societies.    I  am  opposed  to  the  new  departnre. 

From  Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan,  Singapore,  Malaysia. 

I  believe  every  missionary  on  the  field  will  give  a 
hearty  "Amen ! "  to  the  main  features  of  the  new 
departure.  The  work  needs  every  man  who  is  truly 
called  of  God.  We  are  constantly  crippled  for  lack 
of  workers. 

I  would  only  urge  two  or  three  points : 
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1.  I  would  say,  let  there  be  a  diyision  of  oar  So- 
ciety into  two,  home  and  foreign;  each  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits  in  soliciting  the  contribntions 
of  the  churches. 

2.  Let  the  examination  of  all  candidates  be  thor- 
ough and  searching  as  regards  call,  health,  doctrine, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  ccmmon  amse.  Then 
send  all  who  are  deemed  fit,  with  the  understanding 
suggested  in  your  plan,  the  scaling  down,  if  any  is 
needed,  to  apply  to  all  alike. 

From  Rev.  J.  O.  Spencbr,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

As  to  the  general  position  that  the  missionary 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  salary,  I  find  myself  In  hearty  agree- 
ment. I,  for  one,  am  quite  willing  to  trust  the 
Church  for  my  support.  Let  me  suggest  one  or  two 
changes,  or  betterments,  which  seem  to  me  imper- 
ative in  the  working  of  the  plan : 

1.  It  w^ould  be  absolutely  necessary  to  modify  and 
extend  our  training  schools  or  institutes,  so  that 
officers  of  the  Society  would  come  to  know  the  can- 
didates intimately  and  personally ;  know  their  work, 
their  habits  of  study  and  thought,  their  tempers  and 
aspirations,  their  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual,  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  qualifications. 

The  recommendation  of  some  member  of  Confer- 
ence or  presiding  elder  will  not  do,  but  an  intimate, 
fraternal,  sympathetic,  and  yet  judicial  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  some  one  representing  the  Society  is 
essential  to  prevent  experiments,  for  unfavorable 
experiments  will  not  only  be  very  disheartening  to 
the  workers  on  the  field,  they  will  be  fatal  finan- 
cially, because  of  the  great  expense  incurred  in  send- 
iug  perhaps  unsuitable  men  to  the  field,  and  then 
recalling  them. 

Send  every  man  who  oflPers,  lay  or  clerical,  pro- 
vided he  paw  the  testa  hinted  at  abotv,  and  this  test 
should  include  some  city  mission  or  slum  work. 

2.  The  General  Conference  restriction  on  appro- 
priations should  be  entirely  lifted  or  modified.  It  is 
illogical  to  accept  the  call  of  God  in  the  matter  of 
men  and  deny  it  in  the  matter  of  money.  If  you 
have  five  hundred  men  to  support  one  year  where 
you  had  but  four  hundred  the  previous  year  the  cash 
call  must  advance  with  the  man  call. 

8.  The  matter  of  fixed  expenses,  such  as  taxes, 
insurance,  debts,  travel  to  and  from  the  field,  and 
some  other  items,  if  met  at  all  must  be  met  at  the 
full.  This  in  case  of  a  reduction  would  in  some 
fields  force  a  pro  tanto  heavy  reduction  on  salaries. 

Take  an  example :  It  may  be  that  a  certain  worker 
who  has  been  a  full  term  on  the  field,  in  justice  to 
himself,  his  family,  the  work,  ought  to  take  a 
furlough.  His  traveling  expenses  would  be,  say, 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  gold,  and  he  cannot  go  for 
less.  But  if  he  takes  this  at  the  full  (in  a  general  cut 
of-twenty-five  per  cent)  his  brethren  on  the  field  will 
greatly  suffer.  In  such  a  case  he  would  probably 
remain  on  the  field  and  take  the  consequences, 
though  such  consequenoes  would  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all. 

4.  This  arrangement  proposed  would  probably 


lead  to  increased  demands  for  the  division  of  the 
Society.  Whether  this  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
done  is  a  large  question,  but  unless  it  is  done 
specially  directed  gifts  will  probably  increase  as 
compared  with  the  regular  appropriations. 

I  have  long  held  that  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run  little  is  gained  by  specially  directed  gifts  in 
small  sums.  I  believe  in  fighting  in  the  ranks  under 
our  leaders. 

Of  the  four  points  mentioned  I  consider  the  first 
by  far  the  most  important,  without  which  the  plan 
cannot  possibly  work  satisfactorily.  This  done,  the 
choice  of  the  Mission  Rooms  ought  to  be  equivalent 
to  an  appointment. 

From  the  Central  China  BIission. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  a  memorial  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  is  signed  by  Revs.  James  Jackson, 
Robert  C.  Beebe,  Geo.  A.  Stuart,  Edward  S.  Little, 
Don  W.  Nichols,  A.  C.  Wright,  E.  Ruel  Jellison,  J. 
F.  Newman,  Edward  James,  A.  J.  Bowen. 

**  One  great  objection  to  Dr.  Leonardos  plan  is 
that  it  shifts  nearly  all  the  burden  of  a  diminished 
income  from  the  Church  at  large  to  the  missionaries, 
whose  hearts  and  hands  are  already  sufficiently 
weighed  down  by  the  overwhelming  responsibilities 
which  press  upon  them  in  the  task  of  establishing 
and  propagating  the  kingdom  of  God  in  these  ancient 
penters  and  strongholds  of  heathenism. 

**  We  submit  that  these  burdens  are  already  suffi- 
ciently heavy  without  having  Imposed  upon  them 
the  added  responsibility  of  financial  embarrass* 
ment. 

**  That  we  are  all  prepared  to  make  necessary  and 
heroic  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom we  hope  that  the  Church  already  believes ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  such  sacrifices  should  fall 
altogether  upon  the  workers,  or  that  they  should  be 
so  crippled  in  their  financial  circumstances  as  not  to 
be  left  free  to  give  all  their  thought  and  energ>'  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
have  given  up  friends  and  country,  and  consented 
to  expatriate  themselves  among  uncongenial  peo- 
ples and  environments. 

'*The  Manual  informs  us  that  'salaries'  are  not 
paid  to  missionaries  with  any  thought  of  compen- 
sating them  for  services  rendered,  and  if  there  is 
any  missionary  now  at  work  on  the  field  who  is  here 
for  the  sake  of  the  support  he  receives,  and  who 
could  not  earn  as  much  or  more  than  is  given  him 
under  present  arrangements,  the  sooner  such  mis- 
sionary is  recalled  the  better.  We  want  the  choicest 
and  best  of  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  Church  to 
take  part  in  this  great  warfare  against  Hhe  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.' 

*'  At  present  missionaries  have  to  practice  a  strict 
economy  to  keep  out  of  debt.  We  do  not  complain. 
We  are  thankful  for  the  sympathy  the  board  and 
the  Church  at  large  afford  us.  The  work  is  not  ours 
alone,  though  we  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day. 

"There  la  nrgent  need  that  the  Church  should 
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come  to  a  faller  realization  of  her  daty  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  her  liberality  should  be  inspired 
and  fed  not  by  sensational  reports  and  factitious  en- 
thusiasm, but  by  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God,  who  has  intrusted  to  her  unique  opportunities 
and  blessed  her  with  unparalleled  advantages.  We 
desire  that  our  hands  shall  be  free  from  financial 
embarrassment,  that  we  may  devote  all  our  energies 
to  the  sublime  mission  with  which  we  are  intrusted." 

The  superintendent  of  the  Central  China  Mission, 
Bev.  Carl  F.  Kupfer,  was  in  Japan  when  the  memo- 
rial was  forwarded  from  China,  and  he  writes  from 
Hakodate,  Japan,  September  5 : 

*'  If  as  great  care  is  taken  in  testing  and  sifting 
candidates  as  is  done  by  the  English  CLurch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  trust  my- 
self to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  under  the 
proposed  new  departure,  for  1  believe  this  to  bo  the 
right  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  and 
faith  weakening  to  the  Church  than  to  hear  the  cry, 
*  Retrench,'  for  it  means  retrogression  every  time, 
and  that  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity." 


From  Rev.  D.  C.  Challis,  Rochester,  Mich., 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Leonard  would  be  a 
boon  to  superintendents.  Let  a  competent  commit- 
tee fix  all  salaries  at  what  they  should  be,  considering 
value  of  services,  size  of  families,  etc.,  and  divide 
the  available  money  pro  rata.  From  bishop  to  gate- 
keeper let  every  employee  of  the  Society  understand 
that  all  are  sharing  alike  in  the  deficit,  and  our  ad- 
ministration will  be  freed  from  its  greatest  diflflculty. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  force  of  our  mis- 
sionaries to  have  it  known  that  they  are  not  excused 
from  the  sealing  down  that  all  the  rest  must  endure. 
It  would  shut  the  mouths  of  grumblers  and  introduce 
a  tangible  form  of  self-demand  that  would  appeal  to 
the  laity  both  here  and  in  the  missions.  It  would 
give  the  missionaries  a  taste  of  the  delicious  uncer- 
tainty that  hangs  over  the  financial  outlook  of  the 
pastors  at  home. 

From  Rev.  E.  F.  Lounsbury,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y., 

Formerly  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 

I  believe  the  plan  is  practicable.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  missionary  who  has  the  Christ  spirit  would 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  plan.  Cutting  down  native 
workers'  salaries  while  missionaries'  salaries  suffer 
no  reduction  docs  not  tend  toward  greater  harmony 
or  eflPectiveness  in  the  field.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
if  our  Church  would  adopt  this  plan  more  and  better 
work  would  be  the  result  at  home  and  abroad. 


From  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  D.D.,  San  Francisco. 

I  do  not  like  Dr.  Leonard's  proposition  as  to  scal- 
ing salaries  of  missionary  agents.  If  the  Society 
cannot  guarantee  a  fixed  salary  they  ought  not  to 
send  men  out.  If  there  is  any  place  where  a  preacher 
ought  to  be  free  from  worry  about  bread  and  butter 
it  is  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home  in  the 
middle  of  China.    Every  man  who  goes  out  to  China 


or  India  ought  to  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  hi- 
come. 

You  scale  his  salary  and  yon  leave  him  in  diflScoI- 
ties.  He  must  rustle  to  make  good  the  difference. 
There  are  distractions  enough  on  the  mission  field 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  turning  out  of 
his  course  to  serve  tables.  Then  there  is  always  a 
temptation  to  the  missionary  to  enter  more  lucrative 
avenues,  such  as  trade,  government  employ,  private 
schools,  etc.,  a  temptation  that  would  present  itself 
with  stronger  force  if  the  Society  should  thrust  its 
agents  into  financial  straits.  The  scheme  will  Dot 
work,  I  feel  sure. 

From  Rev.  H.  G.  Jackson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  III 

I  approve  of  the  new  departure  proposed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  It  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  foreign  field,  though  very  likely  a  de 
crease  in  the  present  number  of  volunteers. 

2.  Those  who  do  go  will  be  more  apt  to  be  per- 
sons fully  convinced  that  they  are  called  of  the  Lord 
to  the  work,  and  will  give  it  more  devoted  and  con- 
secrated service. 

3.  It  will  put  the  question  of  missionary  support 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Church  as  it  has  never  been 
put  before,  and  will  result  in  greatly  increased  con- 
tributions to  the  cause. 

In  carr}ing  out  this  scheme  two  thin^  should  re- 
ceive very  careful  attention : 

1.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  examin- 
ing and  testing  of  candidates  for  the  foreign  field, 
and  none  but  those  fully  qualified  in  every  respect, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  should  be 
sent,  no  matter  how  eager  to  go ;  and, 

2.  The  matter  of  adjusting  the  salaries  or  support 
of  workers,  at  home  and  abroad,  should  be  deter- 
mined on  the  strictest  principles  of  equity.  The  rel- 
ative cost  of  living  in  the  different  countries  and 
the  necessary  expense  connected  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion, and  the  hotiors  of  office  should  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  compensation  to  the  reluctant  ofiBceholder, 
without  special. emolument  beyond  that  required  for 
a  "comfortable  support"  and  the  requirements  of 
the  work. 


From  Benjamin  M.  Adams,  D.D.,  Bethel.,  Conn. 

It  seems  to  me  Dr.  Leonard  is  right  in  his  ideas 
touching  the  new  departure  in  the  Heview  of  May- 
June,  for  the  following,  among  many  reasons : 

1.  It  is  horizontal. 

It  places  the  ministers  in  the  missionary  field,  at 
home  and  abroad,  on  a  level.  Every  truly  called 
preacher  is  a  missionary  ;  "  the  field  is  the  world.'^ 
In  our  Methodist  economy  if  there's  money  enough 
to  pay  the  salary  as  reported  by  the  Estimating* 
Committee,  good ;  if  not,  the  minister  scales  down 
and  sustains  the  loss. 

2.  II  wUl  tdtimately  remove  the  horror  qfdeU, 

Debt  is  limitation  or  worse.  It  is  always  saying, 
**We  canH,"  when  the  whole  Gospel  says, "  Ws  can.'* 
It  makes  the  Missionary  Society  to  be  like  an  **  angel 
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in  a  web,"  whereas  the  plan  proposed  squares  up 
every  year  and  unbinds  our  Samson. 

Debt  is  injustice.  It  falls  somewhere  on  innocent 
parties.  **  Owe  no  man  anything ''  is  the  only  way 
to  be  clear  from  g^ilt  and  go,  face  foremost,  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  God's  Church  needs  no  sea 
anchor.  "  Four  anchors  out  the  stem  "  always  goes 
with  **  wishing  for  the  day.''  In  our  Gospel  the  day 
is  on,  and  the  Church  must  be  free. 

8.  R  wiU  prove  the  he*t  sifter  the  Misrionary  Society 
h(U  ever  had. 

Passing  a  first-class  examination  is  one  thing,  but 
grit  and  grapple  quite  another.  There's  a  good  deal 
of  romance  about  going  on  a  foreign  mission ;  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
glow  of  devotion  and  the  true  spirit  that  makes  men 
and  women  soul  winners  anywhere.  This  sure-sal- 
ary business  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  willing- 
ness to  bid  adieu  to  **friends,  connection,  and  happy 
country."  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  "  cut- 
ting the  coat  according  to  the  cloth,"  and  the  cloth 
is  scant,  unless  there's  the  true  missionary  spirit  the 
romance  is  apt  to  wilt. 

Certainly  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
should  carefully  consider  the  plan  of  Dr.  Leonard, 
and,  as  he  says,  if  they  can  find  a  better  one,  do  so. 

From  Ezra  B.  Tuttlb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I  do  not  favor  the  proposition.  Tou  might  as  well 
give  up  the  hospitals  and  depend  on  faith  cure.  If 
radical  changes  of  this  kind  are  to  be  made,  why  not 
do  away  with  the  secretaries  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  send  the  money  direct  to  the  field,  or  send 
the  secretaries  to  the  foreign  field,  where  they  can 
look  after  things  at  close  range,  live  with  the  na- 
tives, and  share  in  their  salaries  ? 

From  Rev.  Julius  Smith,  Rangook,  Bitrma. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  proposal,  and  be- 
lieve there  will  be  few  dissenting  voices  in  southern 
Asia.  The  need  for  more  workers  In  this  field  is 
very  great.  

From  Rev.  J.  Walter  Wauoh,  D.D.,  of  India. 

It  is  ray  deliberate  opinion  that  no  wiser  or  more 
important  proposition  has  been  made  since  the 
founding  of  our  noble  Missionary  Society  than  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Leonard  in  the  Methodist  Review 
for  May-June,  1808.  When  the  author  of  this  pro- 
posed new  departure  first  outlined  his  scheme  on 
the  26th  of  February  last,  in  the  Epworth  Memorial 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, I  was  one  of  the  delighted  hearers,  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  unfolding  of  the  scheme  my  heart 
was  made  glad,  and  a  new  hope  sprang  up  within 
me— hope  for  our  mission  work  and  workers,  hope 
for  our  Missionary  Society,  for  the  whole  Church, 
and  for  the  whole  world,  evangelized  and  unevan- 
gelized— the  latter  needs  the  Gospel  of  light  and 
salvation  in  Christ,  and  the  former  needs  yet  to 
learn  how  to  send  this  Gospel,  and  the  burden  of 
duty  upon  each  to  do  so  without  delay. 

I  at  onoe  accepted  and  welcomed  the  plan,  and 


with  heart  and  voice  congratulated  Secretary  Leonard 
on  his  clearer  vision  and  courage  in  the  advanced 
stand  he  had  taken  in  proposing  what  seems  so 
radical  a  change  in  our  foreign  mission  policy.  I 
went  so  far  as,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  to  offer 
myself  as  the  first  missionary,  when  needed,  to  go 
out  on  the  strength  of  the  new  departure — having 
already  given  thirty-eight  years  in  India  on  the 
old  mission  lines — ^trusting  the  great  Methodist 
Church  to  accept  this  advance  movement  and  re- 
inforce its  missions  abroad  along  the  lines  of  this 
new,  more  hopeful,  and  more  democratic  policy. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  introduction  of 
this  new  departure.  I  know  something  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  the  introduction  and 
early  working  of  this  scheme ;  but  the  plan  is  feasi- 
ble, the  difficulties  not  insurmountable,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  revelation  of  glorious  work,  far  in 
advance  of  anything  yet  seen  in  the  history  of  mis- 
sions in  our  Church. 

The  principal  features  of  this  plan  have  already 
wrought  a  veritable  transformation  in  the  operations 
of  some  missionary  bodies,  both  in  their  effectiveness 
in  the  foreign  field  and  their  popularity  and  success 
among  the  home  churches. 

While  apparently  new  or  at  least  novel  with  us, 
the  plan,  in  its  main  features  has  been  tried  and 
proved  successful,  having  already  wrought  marvels 
in  other  lands  and  also  in  other  societies.  The  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  American  Volunteers,  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  and  the  Christian  Alliance,  in  mis- 
sionary operations  have  moved  along  lines  not 
widely  divergent  from  those  proposed  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard ;  and  to  this  action  more  than  to  any  other  must 
their  wonderful  success  be  credited. 

But  these  great  Christian  movements  or  societies 
have  no  great  Church  behind  them ;  yet  their  work, 
while  at  many  points  it  may  not  have  our  approba- 
tion, is  worthy,  and  demands  our  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  imitation. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Society"  of  England,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  equipped,  and  latterly  most  successful  of 
the  world's  evangelizing  organizations.  A  few  years 
ago  it  changed  its  policy,  having  risen  to  a  higher 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  Church,  and  while  now  send- 
ing out  all  well-prepared  and  accepted  candidates, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  debt,  as  are  some 
other  societies,  its  collections  increase  and  its  funds 
accumulate,  even  in  the  face  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
demands,  and  no  bounds  seem  set  to  its  successful 
advance. 

Tet  this  is  in  Old  England,  among  her  conserva- 
tive people,  in  the  staid  Missionary  Society  of  her 
most  unprogressive  Church.  This  remarkable  change 
in  method  and  success  in  evangelizing  effort  comes 
of  strong  faith  in  the  God  of  missions  and  in  his 
people;  these  people  are  better  taught  and  more 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  world's  great  need.  In 
religious  matters  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
much  wider  awake  and  more  evidently  in  earnest, 
and  consequently  more  liberal,  better  givers,  than 
dwellers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio. 
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After  an  acqaaintance  of  nearly  forty  years  with 
the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society  and  its 
operations  at  home  and  abroad,  having  known  some 
of  its  officers  and  many  of  its  missionaries,  with 
their  old  and  newer  policy,  and  the  results  of  their 
work,  I  am  free  to  say  the  new  is  better  than  the 
old,  better  in  spirit  and  method,  better  in  the  per- 
sonality and  equipment  of  its  agents,  and  far  more 
successful  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
nations. 

I  believe,  then,  in  the  proposed  new  departure  in 
the  missionary  operations  of  our  Church  as  outlined 
by  our  farseeing  secretary,  and  am  sure  that  the 
pastors  and  people,  when  once  they  look  fairly  into 
the  plan,  will  be  convinced  of  Its  merits,  and  accept- 
ing it  will  rally  more  heartily  than  ever  before  to  the 
help  of  this  greatest  of  all  efforts  and  best  of  all 
causes — sending  the  Gospel  into  all  the  world  and 
preaching  the  precious  name  to  every  creature. 

Fkom  Rev.  Charles  W.  Dkees,  D.D., 
OF  South  America. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Leonard's  proposed  new  de- 
parture I  will  say : 

1.  For  myself  and  wife,  that  we  will  gladly  enter 
into  any  arrangement  that  shall  promise  to  arouse  the 
home  Church  to  consecrate  her  best  talent  to  the  work 
of  missions,  provide  adequate  reinforcements  for  the 
depleted  staffs  of  workers  in  the  foreign  fields,  and 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  debt  upon  the  treasury  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  1  believe  this  would  be  the 
expression  of  almost  all  the  missionaries  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted. 

2.  The  proposition  to  scale  salaries  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Missionary  Society  in  any  given 
year  so  that  income  from  the  Church  and  outgo 
from  the  treasury  shall  be  balanced  is  in  accord 
with  sound  business  principles.  It  should,  however, 
be  made  clear  to  the  Church  at  large  that  the  ac- 
cepted obligation  of  her  representatives  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  expenditure  the  amount  of  income,  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  fulfill 
her  sacred  engagements  with  those  who,  with  per- 
sonal service  and  sacrifice,  are  doing  her  work  In  the 
*'  regions  beyond." 

Any  broad  and  worthy  view  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  whole  ministry,  home  and  foreign,  growing  out 
of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  call  to  the  minis- 
try, the  universal  aims  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  world-wide  field  and  parish  of 
Methodism,  would  seem  to  justify  an  invitation  to 
all  bishops.  General  Conference  officers,  and  pastors 
to  share  in  some  system  of  universal  scaling  of  sal- 
aries to  meet  universal  obligations. 

3.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  differing  judgment 
of  others  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposed  announcement  of  purpose  and  promise  to 
send  out  to  the  foreign  field  all  candidates  "  who  are 
found,  after  thorough  examination,  well  fitted  for 
missionary  work,"  is  not  wise  nor  safe. 

That  method  of  selection  proceeds  upon  what  I 
believe  to  be  mistaken  assumption,  namely,  that 
special  "  call "  to  foreign  missionary  work  as  such 


is  a  prime  qualification  for  appointment  to  the 
foreign  field,  and  that  a  committee,  in  view  of  phy- 
sicians' and  presiding  elders'  certificates  and  te^- 
monials,  ought  to  approve  all  who  profess  such  a 
call  unless  some  manifest  disability  or  disqualifica- 
tion should  come  to  light  in  the  necessarily  brief  and 
rapid  investigation. 

For  a  few  years,  while  the  methods  were  new,  it 
might  seem  to  give  good  results,  bnt  it  would  not 
be  permanently  safe.  Experience  shows  that  many 
of  the  most  complete  and  even  disastrous  failures  in 
foreign  service  have  been  made  by  persons  who 
were  clearest  and  most  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
they  had  received  a  special  interior  call  to  tlie  work. 

Moreover,  self-delusion  or  false  profession  on  this 
point  are  extremely  common  and  not  always  easily 
discerned.  The  method  of  selection  should  be  in 
harmony  with  our  view  as  to  the  call  to  the  ministry 
and  the  principles  of  our  itinerancy. 

The  first  missionaries  sent  out  from  the  Church  at 
Antioch  were  chosen  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  in 
obedience  to  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  mind  and  judgment  of  the  latter  rather  than  in 
response  to  any  candidating  on  the  part  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul.  Saul  got  his  call  to  a  ministry  among  the 
Gentiles  long  before,  but  not  until  Barnabas  went 
after  him  to  Tarsus,  and  not  until  after  his  probation 
in  Antioch  did  he  go  to  the  wider  work  to  which  he 
was  sent  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  Missionary  Society 
and  to  the  great  frontier  missionary  fields  of  our 
country  men  were  called  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops,  who  laid  hold  on  men  tried  in  the  older 
Conferences  and  sent  them  out.  They  conferred  not 
with  fiesh  and  blood  and  went  without  waiting  for 
supernatural  call,  because  they  had  the  spirit  of  the 
Methodist  itinerancy.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  pioneer  missionary  work  of  the  Church  was  done 
by  the  best  talent  and  ability  in  our  ranks. 

I  believe  that  what  we  need  to  secure  the  best  mis- 
sionary supply  is  such  a  revival  throughout  our 
ministrj'  of  the  highest  conviction  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  of  the  spirit  of 
utter  consecration  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  will  en- 
able our  presiding  elders  and  bishops  to  choose  out 
the  men  best  adapted  for  the  various  fields  and  sewd 
tJietn  where  they  are  needed. 

There  is  an  all  but  universal  state  of  perplexity 
consequent  upon  the  fact  that  our  Conferences  are 
overcrowded.  Young  men  are  called  in  increasing 
numbers  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Good  men  do 
not  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  foreign 
field,  though  there  are  many  who,  when  approached, 
say  at  once,  "  If  I  were  sure  it  is  my  duty  I  would 
go  willingly." 

Put  these  two  facts  together.  The  call  to  the  min- 
inistry  reaches  the  best  of  our  young  men.  The 
specific  call  to  the  foreign  missionary  work  does  not 
often  come  to  the  men  best  qualified.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Student  Volunteer  movement,  the  Mission- 
ary Alliance,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  there 
exists  no  such  crowding  of  missionary  candidates  as 
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is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stimolns  to  the  Church 
to  increase  its  missionary  offerings. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  great  lack  of  well- 
qoalifled  candidates.  Men  want  to  stay  at  home, 
and  they  sharply  compete  for  the  insufficient  number 
of  places  in  the  home  work. 

The  result  is  that  many  men  in  advanced  middle 
life  are  literally  crowded  out  of  the  pastorate  when 
their  ripe  experience  should  best  qualify  them  for 
service.  The  effect  of  this  overplus  of  workers  should 
be  seen  elsewhere.  It  should  push  out  into  the 
foreign  mission  field  young  men  who  have  had  from 
four  to  eight  years*  experience  in  the  pastorate,  se- 
lected by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  with  full 
view  of  their  circunmtances  and  adaptations. 

I  heartily  concur  In  the  necessity  of  so  adjusting 
expenditure  to  income  as  to  avoid  all  debt,  and  am 
persuaded  that  a  new  departure  in  the  selection  of 
missionaries  is  imperative. 

Above  all  is  the  need  of  a  revival  of  the  apostolic 
and  primitive  missionary  spirit  in  laity  and  ministry. 

From  Rev.  J.  W.  Shenk,  D.D., 
Editor  of  Omaha  Christian  Adroeate, 

Although  in  this  plan  the  full  details  are  not  for- 
mulated we  believe  that  Dr.  Leonard  has  struck  the 
keynote  of  true  missionary  work.  The  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  must  not  and  cannot  depend  on 
salaries,  large  or  small.  Our  missionaries  should  be 
well  supported  and  be  possessed  of  all  necessary 
comforts  and  of  as  many  luxuries  as  is  consistent 
with  their  position  and  work.  But  it  is  not  think- 
able that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  means  of 
certain  stipulated  salaries,  by  which  some  candidates 
are  kept  from  the  field  because  some  others  in  the 
field  are  possibly  overpaid.  Let  the  new  plan  be 
tried.  We  are  sure  it  would  never  be  abandoned  for 
return  to  the  present  system. 

From  Rev.  S.  F.  Upham,  D.D.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Leonardos  article,  and,  in  the 
main,  approve  its  provisions. 

From  **  Indian  Witness,"  Calcutta,  Sbptexbsb  2. 

The  brave  proposal  submitted  by  Secretary  Leon- 
ard has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  every- 
where. For  one  thing  it  has  convinced  us  that  our 
missionary  leaders  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
conditions  and  have  come  to  feel  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  administration  of  missionary  affairs  is 
needed.  No  one  su^^gests  that  there  is  any  reason 
whatever  for  discouragement,  though  there  may  be 
various  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  and  many  more 
for  solicitude. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  not  prosecuting  its 
great  missionary  enterprises  in  non-Christian  lands 
up  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity.  It  has  not  done 
and  is  not  doing  its  best. 

The  first  thinpr  to  be  done  it  to  separate  the  home 

and  foreign  departments  of  the  Missionary  Society, 

so  that  there  shall  be  an  independent  Foreign  Mis- 

flioncry  Society  standing  upon  its    own   merits. 
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UntU  that  is  done  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  not  given  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  thinks  of 
and  is  willing  to  do  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world. 

Were  it  possible  to  reorganize  the  Society  so  that 
under  the  heading  *'  Foreign  Missions  "  none  but 
missions  in  non-Christian  lands  should  be  included, 
and  then  go  to  the  Church  with  a  righteous,  unen- 
cumbered appeal  for  the  unevangelized  pagan  and 
heathen  millions,  our  profound  conviction  is  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would  rise  to  a 
height  of  self-sacrificing  effort  in  behalf  of  a  perish- 
ing world  to  which  it  has  never  yet  attained. 

A  drastic  reorganization  on  this  basis  is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time ;  but  the  broad  division  we  plead 
for  is,  and  it  ought  to  be  secured. 

The  comparison  instituted  between  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  is,  no  doubt,  interesting,  but  utterly 
valueless  in  several  respects. 

Of  the  £259,121,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $1,300,000, 
appropriated  by  the  latter  for  the  year  ending  March 
31, 1898,  not  a  solitary  penny  was  expended  in  home 
mission  work  or  for  missions  of  any  kind  to  Chris- 
tian lands. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  goes  to  its  patrons 
and  constituency  with  a  single  cry— the  Christless 
millions  of  the  pagan  heathen  world.  It  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  home  missions  nor  missions  to  Chris- 
tian lands  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  $1,019,000  appropriated  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missfonary  Society  in  No- 
vember, 1897,  for  the  year  1898  directly  to  the  mis- 
sions, $577,480  was  assigned  to  foreign  missions  and 
$442,430  to  domestic  missions,  that  is,  to  missions  in 
the  United  States. 

Wlien  we  analyze  the  $577,480  appropriated  for 
foreign  missions  we  find  that  $134,236  goes  to  Euro- 
pean countries  and  $119,263  to  South  America  and 
Mexico— that  is,  $253,499  to  nominally  Christian 
countries,  leaving  only  $323,981  for  work  in  non- 
Christian  or  heathen  lands.  Tliat  is  to  say,  less  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  amount  appropriated  by  the 
Society  for  the  general  work  is  available  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen.  It  is  a  difficult  if  not 
an  impossible  task  for  the  authorities  of  our  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missionary  Society  to  arouse  the 
Church  to  a  glowing  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions  while  this  arrangement  prevails. 

From  Rev.  James  M.  King,  D.D.,  Xew  York. 

Instead  of  the  plan  proposed  I  would  present  the 
following :  Look  more  thoroughly  to  the  quality  of 
the  missionaries  we  send  out  and  less  to  the  number. 
Concentrate  the  work,  and  not  attempt  to  occupy  so 
many  fields  that  none  of  them  can  be  well  tilled. 
Never  cripple  a  field  which  produces  a  great  harvest 
by  sending  the  workmen  it  demands  to  new  and  ex- 
perimental fields.  Utilize  to  the  utmost  the  labor  of 
native  converts.  Pay  missionaries  a  sufficient  amount 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  9elf-respecting  way  and  to 
enable  them  to  give  their  undivided  energies  to  ag- 
gressive work  for  God's  cause. 
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From  Rev.  William  F.  McDowell,  D.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  sure  expression  of 
judgment  as  to  Dr.  Leonard's  proposition.  At  the 
time  I  read  it,  however,  it  appealed  to  me  as  being 
in  the  line  of  wisdom,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in 
the  line  of  heroism.  I  think  it  will  appeal  to  the 
Church,  and  I  know  of  a  goodly  number  of  young 
people  who  would  be  willing  and  will  be  willing  to 
undertake  missionary  servioe  under  just  such  terms. 
This  will  unquestionably  appear  to  the  Church  to  be 
a  forward  step  based  on  heroic  faith. 

From  Mr.  Summerfield  Baldwin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  proposition  of  Dr.  Leonard.  It  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  more  money  or  reduce  expenses.  I 
have  often  thought  in  connection  with  missionary 
work  that  the  heathen  nations  must  be  more  or  less 
mystified  on  account  of  the  number  of  Methodist 
denominations  which  they  encounter  and  which  are 
doing  missionary  work  among  them.  It  would  seem 
to  me  the  part  of  wisdom,  financial  and  spiritual, 
that  the  missionary  work  of  all  Methodist  denomina- 
tions be  concentrated  in  one  board  and  the  money 
collected  go  through  one  channel. 

From  Rev.  William  H.  Crawford,  D.D., 
President  of  Allegheny  College. 

If  our  missionaries  were  placed  under  the  working 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Leonard  1  should  con- 
sider it  a  most  grievous  and  intolerable  burden.  It 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  the  missionary  bishops 
and  missionary  secretaries  to  have  their  salaries  scaled 
to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  for  they  could  still  live 
comfortably,  but  for  the  missionary  with  a  family, 
who  has  all  that  he  can  do  to  live  now,  the  scaling 
would  almost  mean  killing. 

If  the  missionaries  themselves  should  freely  ask 
for  this  new  departure  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  mission  field  1  should  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  heroic  movements  of  our 
time.  It  would  stimulate  the  whole  Church.  It 
would  rouse  missionary  enthusiasm  as  nothing  else 
has  done,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
missionaries  who  are  actually  in  the  field  and  doing 
the  hard  service  have  not  asked  for  any  such  reduc- 
tion in  their  salaries. 

It  would  not  do  for  us  who  are  at  home  to  say  we 
are  in  favor  of  the  I-.eonard  plan  provided  the  mis- 
sionaries th*»mselves  are  in  favor  of  it.  Tliey  would 
be  crowded  into  a  corner  and  accused  of  lack  of  de- 
votion if  they  did  not  accept  the  plan. 

I  do  feel  that  by  some  method  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  as  a  Church  that  we  will  send  to  the  mission 
field  all  who  are  prepared  to  go,  but  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  the  best  methml  of  carrjing  this  out 
is  by  scaling  the  salaries  of  the  mission  workers. 
The  weight  of  the  burden  would  come  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  

From  Rev.  J.  IT.  Messmore,  Bijnour,  India. 
The  proposition  to  scale  the  salaries  of  only  the 


missionaries  and  the  officials  of  the  Missionary  So> 
ciety  assumes  that  missionaries  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Missionary  Society;  whereas,  in  fact, 
missionaries  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church. 
The  missionaries  and  the  Church  are  partners  in  a 
certain  enterprise.  Dr.  Leonard  assumes  that  pos- 
sibly the  work  may  so  expand  that  the  available 
funds  will  be  insufficient.  He  proposes  that  both 
parties  in  the  firm  share  the  inconvenience.  This  is 
sound  and  sensible.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
proposal  to  limit  the  application  of  the  rule  at  home 
to  five  or  six  officers  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
They  are  in  the  firm,  I  admit,  and  they  are  very  valu- 
able and  necessary  members  of  the  firm,  but  our 
partners  in  this  business  are  not  the  half-dozen  offi- 
cers of  the  Missionary  Society.  Our  partners  are 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  ministers  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laymen  in  the  Church.  If  Dr.  Leonard 
will  include  all  these  in  his  proposition  its  logic 
and  sense  will  stand  scrutiny,  and  each  missionary 
on  the  field  will  gladly  enter  into  the  covenant. 

From  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  New  York, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Leonard's  proposed  new  departure  with  refer- 
ence to  missionary  work  has  the  merit  of  agg^ressive- 
ness,  faith,  and  self-sacrifice.  These  are  all  admir- 
able qualities,  and  the  plan  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Something  is  nc^eded 
to  give  a  new  missionary  impulse  to  our  work  as  a 
Church,  and  this  project  may  furnish  the  inspiration 
required.  The  plan  would  need  to  be  closely  guarded, 
and  no  missionary  should  be  accepted  and  sent  to 
the  field  without  passing  the  most  rigid  examination 
as  to  health,  character,  educational  qualifications^ 
and  general  fitness  for  missionar}'  work. 

From  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbiit,  D.D.,  New  York, 

Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  Tract  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  pressure  of  other  work  and  absence  in  the 
field  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  this  proposition 
the  consideration  that  its  importance  demands,  but 
as  yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it,  and  in 
view  of  the  following  considerations : 

1.  If  adopted  It  may  and  probably  will  reduce  the 
support  of  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  work  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  which  is 
now  to  be  changed.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  those 
who  have  gone  forth  into  the  foreign  field,  trusting 
that  the  Church  will  support  them. 

2.  It  proposes  to  send  men  and  women  out  with- 
out knowing  in  advance  whether  they  can  be  sup- 
ported. What  right  have  we  to  believe  that  the 
collections  will  be  doubled  if  we  find  doable  the 
number  of  missionaries  offering  themselves? 

3.  It  is  not  businesslike  to  employ  workers  and 
propose  to  them  that  they  shall  receive  a  salar}'  only 
as  the  receipts  of  the  home  office  will  warrant  it. 
No  business  can  be  carried  on  with  such  a  plan,  and 
the  missionary  work  Is  business. 

4.  It  will  ine\itably  result  in  many  missionaries. 
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giving  a  part  of  their  time  to  efforts,  by  correspond- 
ence and  in  other  ways,  to  supplement  their  uncer- 
tain salaries.  We  want  missionaries  who  will  be 
relieved  of  all  care  for  their  own  support,  not  those 
who  must  give  time  and  thought  to  raising  money. 

5.  It  transfers  a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
port from  the  Church  at  home  to  the  missionaries  in 
the  field,  which  is  unjust.  If  the  Church  fails  to  con- 
tribute, then  the  missionaries  will  be  compelled  to. 

6.  When  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  make  one 
fund  of  their  receipts  for  salary  and  di\ide  them  pro 
rata,  then  and  not  until  then  have  we  any  right  to 
propose  such  a  division  of  the  funds  for  support  of 
our  missionaries  abroad. 


Fkom  the  Editor  op  **  Gospel  ts  All  Lajjds." 

I  doubt  if  the  plan  proposed  will  raise  more  money 
or  produce  better  results  than  the  present  system. 
Suggestions  are  called  for. 

Let  there  be  one  Missionary  Society,  as  at  present, 
but  with  foreign  and  home  departments,  taking  col- 
lections for  home  and  foreign  missions  at  differ- 
ent times,  keeping  and  administering  the  funds  sep- 
arately, but  by  the  same  boards,  committees,  and 
officials.  The  givers  have  a  right  to  say  whether 
their  contributions  shall  go  to  foreign  or  home  mis- 
sions, and  now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
"special  gifts." 

1.  Send  to  the  foreign  field  only  men  who  are  phys- 
ically, intellectually,  and  spiritually  qualified  as 
leaders  of  men — those  already  eminent  as  preachers, 


lecturers,  administrators.  The  Student  Volunteer 
movement  is  of  great  value  where  missions  aro 
about  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  field,  but  in  our 
foreign  missions  there  is  a  large  native  ministry 
waiting  for  men  to  train  and  inspire  them.  Men  of 
marked  ability  who  are  not  young  will  not  find  a 
new  language  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  effective 
leadership. 

2.  Do  not  ask  for  volunteers.  Do  not  have  "  can- 
didates.'* Those  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  are 
called  to  go  where  they  are  most  needed.  If  the 
board  of  bishops  and  the  missionary  authorities 
unite  in  selecting  men  for  missionaries,  those  thus 
selected,  in  view  of  what  the  new  missionaries  are 
to  be  and  do,  will  generally  respond,  even  though 
called  from  the  pastorship  of  leading  churches,  from 
the  presidencies  of  colleges  and  universities,  from 
being  secretaries  of  missionary  societies,  or  from 
the  board  of  bishops. 

3.  Let  the  men  appointed  to  the  foreign  field  keep 
their  membership  in  home  Conferences  and  return 
to  their  Conferences  when  their  foreign  mission 
work  is  completed.  If  every  home  Conference  had 
one  of  their  number  in  the  foreign  field  the  bond  of 
sympathy  would  strengthen  the  work. 

4.  Let  there  be  no  talk  of  *' salaries  "  and  scaling 
of  salaries.  Make  an  "  allowance  "  for  each  mis- 
sionary sufficient  to  take  care  of  him  and  his  family 
comfortably  so  that  he  may  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  acting  as  the  "  agent  *'  of  the  home  Church, 
and  let  there  be  a  retiring  allowance  for  him  after  he 
has  worn  himself  out  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 


MEMORIAL  RESPECTING  SPECIAL  GIFTS  FOR  MISSIONS. 


THE  missionaries  of  the  Hinghua  (China) 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  have  sent 
the  following  memorial  to  the  Missionary 
Committee,  Board  of  Managers,  and  secre- 
taries of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church : 

Hmghoa  (Ghina)  MissioiL 

We  have  carefully  and  prayerfully  read  the  propo- 
sition made  by  Dr.  Leonard  in  the  article  entitled 
"A  New  Departure  Proposed,"  in  the  May-June 
number  of  the  Methodist  Review ,  and  present  to  you 
the  following  memorial  regarding  it : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  rule  to  "  Send  out  all  ac- 
ceptable candidates ''  is  the  only  one  consistent  with 
our  profession  of  faith  ;  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
needs  of  the  time ;  it  is  proven  to  be  practicable  by 
successful  operation  for  several  years  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

We  therefore  pray  the  authorities  of  our  own 
Society  to  adopt  this  rule  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

2.  We  further  believe  that  whomsoever  God  calls 
to  go  divine  Providence  surely  will  call  some  of  his 
stewards  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  to  send. 

Bat  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  through  the 


channels  of  a  society,  both  reason  and  experience 
prove  that  large  liberty  must  be  given  to  individual 
donors  to  direct  their  gifts  as  they  believe  God 
would  have  them. 

The  great  success  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety under  this  rule  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  and  encouraged  by  them  to  the 
utmost — that  is,  designating  individual  missionaries 
to  be  supported  by  individual  givers  or  groups  of 
givers  in  the  home  lands.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
deepHseated  in  human  nature,  and  no  amount  of  the- 
orizing can  change  it.  People  like  to  give  for  defi- 
nite objects,  and  to  know  what  is  being  done  with 
their  money.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  could  have  succeeded  in 
supporting  its  enormous  increase  of  missionaries 
under  the  new  rule  had  they  not  at  the  same  time 
adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  these  new  mission- 
aries to  be  supported  by  individuals. 

It  will  only  involve  additional  clerical  force  in  the 
office,  and  that  it  is  practicable  has  been  proven,  and 
that  it  will  result  in  large  increase  in  the  funds  of 
the  Society  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

We  therefore  hereby  petition  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  enlarge  and  systemize  the  present  plan  of 
**  Special  Gifts,  "so  that  it  shall  include  missionaries, 
both  those  newly  sent  out  and  those  already  upon 
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the  field,  and  to  encoange  as  rnneh  as  possible 
this  system  of  supporting  the  work. 

3.  Dr.  Leonard's  other  proposition  is,  that  in ' 
ease  ttie  fonds  in  any  given  year  are  insofBcient  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Society  upon  this  basis, 
all  salaries  be  scaled  down  to  cover  the  deficit.  The 
arguments  given  by  Dr.  Leonard  we  believe  to  be 
sound. 

We  are  therefore  prepared  to  accept  our  support ; 
upon  that  basis,  prtnridtd  the  plan  of  ''  Special  Gifts  " 
above    suggested   be   adopted   also    and    heartily  { 
worked  by  the  oflacers  of  the  Society. 


A  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  Hinghua 
Mission  was  sent  to  the  Central  China  Mis-  - 
sion,  with  the   request   that   the   Mission 
would  approve  the  same  or  express  their 
opinion  concerning  it. 

The  following  members  of  the  Central 
China  Mission  united  in  a  memorial  to  the  ^ 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety: Revs.  James  Jackson,  R.  C.  Beebe, 
G.  A.  Stuart,  E.  S.  Little,  D.  W.  Nichols, 
A.  C.  Wright,  E.  R.  Jellison,  J.  F.  Newman, 
E.  James,  A.  J.  Bowen. 

A  portion  of  the  memorial  has  been  p^ven 
in  the  Comments  on  Secretary  Leonard's , 
proposition. 

The  portion  that  refers  to  "  Special  Gifts  " 
is  as  follows : 

Oentral  OhiDa  ICiasion. 

The  essential  feature  as  set  forth  in  the  memorial 
consists  in  the  extension  of  the  plan  of  "Special 
Gifts,"  and  its  application  to  the  support  of  mission- 
aries. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  particular  plan,  as  car- 
ried out  even  to  the  litnited  extent  alrea<ly  attempted, 
has  been  anything  but  an  unqualified  success.  It  is 
true  tlmt  individual  workers  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  work  by  means  of  si>ecial  gifts  which  could  not 
have  been  done  through  the  ordinary  channels ;  but 
while  some  good  has  been  accomplished,  no  little 
harm  has  in  many  cases  been  the  result. 

Many  enterprises  have  been  foisted  upon  Missions 
by  individuals  in  this  way,  which  would  not  have 
been  engaged  in  if  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
said  Missions  had  been  consulted,  and  much  embar- 
rassment, financial  and  otherwise,  has  been  caused. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  some  Missions  would  have 
been  in  a  better  position  to-day  if  they  had  never  re- 
ceived much  of  the  money  raised  by  this  method, 
and  if  all  their  work  had  been  supported  only 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  that  is,  by  appropria- 
tions made  by  missionary  boards  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  whole  Mission,  after  due  consider- 
ation. 

Special  gifts  give  great  opportunities  to  faddists 
of  every  description,  and  tend  to  destroy  that  har- 
mony and  cooperation  of  the  workers  which  are  so 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  result 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure.    Much  valuable 


treasiue  has  been  worse  than  wasted,  which  if  given 
directly  into  the  missioDair  ezcbequer  and  admin- 
istered by  the  wise  and  pradent  men  who  form  our 
missionary  boards,  would  have  been  fmitfal  in  good 
results.  To  apply  this  system  to  the  sapport  of  mi^ 
sionaries  would  not  only  revolutionize  the  whole 
system  of  administration  of  the  Society,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  that  administration,  but  we 
are  convinced  woold  bring  damage  and  confusion 
both  to  the  workers  and  the  work. 

1.  It  would  create  dissatisfsction  in  the  minds  of 
the  missionaries  and  be  the  canse  of  much  jealousy 
and  heartburning.  Great  inequality  would  be  done 
to  some  workers  and  much  hardship  sofferod. 

This  statement  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  is  borne 
out  by  facts  existing  in  societies  where  this  plan  of 
special  gifts  prevaiL  In  the  Alliance  Mission,  for 
example,  individuals  working  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood are  at  this  present  time  suffering  great  finan- 
cial stress,  some  having  been  for  months  without 
any  remittances,  while  others  are  in  fairly  comfort- 
able circumstances ;  the  result  is  that  discontent  is 
rife,  and  workers  are  obliged  to  turn  to  other  em- 
ployments for  support.  It  has  also  during  the  past 
few  days  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  oldest  mis- 
sionary of  the  United  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  which 
Mission  the  missionaries  are  supported  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  memorial,  that  their  workers  are 
much  embarrassed  by  it,  and  instead  of  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  exist  in  their  ranks  discontent  and 
disunion  prevail. 

2.  By  the  plan  proposed  it  will  often  happen  that 
many  of  the  best  and  oldest  workers  in  the  field 
would  be  the  most  scantily  supported.  Those  who 
gave  most  of  their  time  to  writing  letters  and  work- 
ing up  a  home  constituency  would  find  themselves 
amply  supported,  probably  better  than  they  are  at 
present,  while  those  who  quietly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  exclusive  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  to 
the  heathen  would  sink  into  neglect. 

At  present  the  Church  knows  little  of  most  of  its 
best  workers.  They  are  not  those  who  write  the 
most  letters  and  make  the  greatest  stir ;  they  have 
little  time  for  self-advertisement  and  would  find 
financial  agency  quite  out  of  their  line  of  work. 
Many  such  faithful  and  veteran  workers  would  re- 
ceive little  support  on  the  proposed  plan ;  they  have 
been  away  from  the  home  land  for  many  years ; 
they  have  no  constituency  upon  which  to  fall  back 
for  support ;  their  names  seldom  appear  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  Church  at  large  knows  little  of  them 
personally. 

But  they  are  the  men  who  are  doing  most  in  push- 
ing forward  the  work ;  their  whole  life  and  soul  are 
absorbed  in  it,  and  they  would  have  little  leisure 
and  still  less  inclination  to  turn  from  the  great  work 
they  are  doing  to  advertise  for  dollars  and  cents  for 
their  support. 

Such  men  would  often  be  left  in  penury  by  this 
proposed  plan  of  special  gifts,  while  others — and 
often  very  young  men  fresh  from  home  who  have 
their  friends  (who  will  drop  off  as  the  years  go  by 
and  absence  grows  long),  and  who  would  spend  a 
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Tery  large  proportion  of  their  time  in  writing  letters, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  work  of  the  missionary 
— would  find  themselves,  for  a  time  at  least,  well 
supported. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Church's  sense  of  Jus- 
tice can  never  approve  of  such  a  scheme  when  once 
it  is  understood. 

3.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  plan 
is  that  it  will  give  a  desultory  character  to  much  of 
our  work,  and  fail  to  secure  that  continuity  which 
has  been  such  a  great  factor  in  the  proicress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America. 

Work  carried  on  by  special  gifts  is  of  a  more  or 
less  precarious  nature.  It  is  supported  vigorously 
for  a  time,  and  then  frequently  its  supporters  grow 
weary  or  for  many  reasons  become  unable  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  work  languishes  or  else  falls  back 
upon  an  already  overtaxed  missionary  treasury  for 
support.  We  have  seen  many  instances  of  men  sup- 
ported by  special  gifts  whose  work  has  produced 
little  or  no  visible  fruit  through  lack  of  that  persist- 
ent, systematic  plodding  which  has  done  so  much 
to  open  up  this  great  empire  to  the  Gospel  and  has 
firmly  planted  the  Christian  Church,  and  our  own 
section  of  it  in  particular,  in  the  many  commanding 
positions  it  now  occupies.  Many  such  men  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  but  we  fear  that  thereby  knowl- 
edge is  not  increased. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  an  ephemeral  enterprise. 
We  seek  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  on  an  en- 
during basis,  and,  like  all  other  great  enterprises, 
this  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  well-laid 
plans  patiently  and  persistently  prosecuted  from 
year  to  year.  Men  supported  by  special  gifts  some- 
times make  excellent  skirmishers,  in  too  many  cases 
troublesome  free  lances,  but  they  afford  little  help 
in  the  long  and  toilsome  warfare  which  our  mission- 
ary societies  are  prosecuting,  in  which  citadels  are 
not  only  to  be  stormed,  but  g^arrisoned  and  held,  in 
order  that  the  fruits  of  victory  may  not  be  utterly 
cast  away. 

4.  The  experience  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  which  appeal  is  made  in  the  memorial  af- 
fords no  example  for  our  imitation.  The  experi- 
ment it  is  making  is  a  new  one,  and  has  been  in 
vogue  too  short  a  time  and  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
afford  data  for  a  correct  and  safe  judgment.  More- 
over, the  said  society  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  our 
own.  It  draws  its  support  from  a  different  constit- 
uency, and  its  special  gifts  come  from  sources  which 
are  not  available  by  a  Church  like  ours,  which  de- 
pends not  upon  gifts  from  the  titled  and  wealthy, 
but  upon  the  freewill  offerings  of  men  and  women 
who  are  not  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  earthly 
riches.  We  are  informed  that  some  are  practically 
endowed  by  funds  from  the  entailed  estates  of  landed 
proprietors,  which,  however  laudable  a  method  in 
England,  we  think  is  hardly  practicable  in  our 
country.  Moreover,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mis- 
sionary force  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are 
supported  in  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  and  on 
a  more  liberal  scale.  We  think,  therefore,  there  is 
little  to  be  learned  by  us  upon  this  subject  from  the 


experience  of  that  truly  great  society  which  works 
under  conditions  widely  different  from  our  own. 

5.  We  fear  that  the  plan  proposed  would  tend  to 
secularize  our  missionaries,  and  compel  many  of 
them  to  turn  to  other  employments  to  eke  out  their 
support,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  missionary 
work.  We  think  that  a  high  standard  of  missionary 
life  and  devotion  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
less  a  missionary  has  to  do  with  all  secular  matters 
the  better  it.will  be  for  the  success  of  his  work. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  and  upheaval  in  this  empire 
many  temptations  come  to  the  missionary  to  turn 
aside  from  his  proper  spiritual  work.  It  requires 
strong  determination  and  deep  devotion  to  keep 
along  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  purely  spirit- 
ual toil. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be 
established  in  China  by  secular  means,  and  we  feel 
that  when  missionaries  engage  in  side  issues  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  far  recreant  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  the  Church.  We  wish  to  build  up  a  spir- 
itual kingdom  by  solely  spiritual  agencies,  and  we 
do  not  desire  to  be  turned  aside  from  this  by  the 
necessity  of  engaging  in  secular  pursuits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  support. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  we  fear  that  there  will  be 
a  great  secularizing  of  the  missionary  force.  Money 
can  be  made  in  China  at  this  time,  and  made  in  large 
sums,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  see  our  missionaries, 
through  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulties,  sub- 
jected to  the  temptation  of  turning  aside  from  their 
proper  work  to  seek  in  secular  employments  the 
means  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. Missionaries,  above  all  men,  should  serve  at 
the  altar  only,  and  Scripture  teaches  us  that  when 
they  serve  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  a  support. 


From  "Ixdiax  Witness,"  Caixutta,  India,  Sep- 
tember 2. 

With  the  general  plan  of  "  Special  Gifts  "  we  are 
in  hearty  accord.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  been  too  shy  of  this  feature  of  missionary  devel- 
opment. It  is  highly  advantageous  when  properly 
worked.  The  modern  spirit  demands  it,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  discourage  or  repress  it.  Rather  should  it 
be  carefully  utilized  so  as  to  yield  the  best  results. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  this  particular 
feature  and  be  induced  to  build  too  many  castles  in 
the  air.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety has  derived  immense  benefit  from  the  **  Special 
Gifts  "  and  "  Our  Own  Missionary  "  plans ;  yet  on 
its  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1896, 
we  find  this  item :  **  Amount  due  from  Capital  Fund, 
being  Excess  of  Payments,  etc.,  over  Receipts,  £28,- 
918  4s.  6d.,**  a  total  of  |144,000. 


Wlien  the  foreign  missionary  cause  makes  its  ap- 
peal to  the  Church  on  its  own  merits,  it  will  then 
fairly  be  demonstrated  whether  adequate  provision 
for  our  foreign  missions  shall  be  forthcoming. 
Should  this  prove  inadequate  then  all  foreign  mis- 
sionaries of  our  Church  will  be  prepared  for  any 
remedial  measures  that  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
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Methodist  MissioziB  in  Basim,  Berar. 

BY   KEV.   T.    8.   JOHNSON,  M.D. 

THE  Central  Provinces  District  in  the  Bombay 
Conference  includes  Berar,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Nizam*8  Dominions.  I  wish  to  give  a  brief 
representation  of  the  district,  and  will  begin  with 
Basim,  In  Berar,  which  place  1  have  just  visited. 
The  distance,  by  railway  427  miles,  and  by  tonga— a 
two-wheel  conveyance  drawn  by  ponies — 50  miles ; 
total,  477  miles.  The  nearest  missionary  neighbor 
is  50  miles  away.    The  language  is  Marathi. 

The  missionaries  are  Rev.  W.  A.  Moore  and  wife, 
who  was  formerly  Miss  Laura  Wheeler.  Associated 
with  them  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawkes  and  wife.  Mr. 
Hawkes  is  a  Baptist  brother ;  has  been  supported  by 
friends  in  America.  Mrs.  Hawkes  belongs  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  is  supported  by  a 
Friend  (Quaker)  at  home.  Just  now  Mr.  Hawkes' 
support  is  uncertain,  but  I  trust  some  servant  of  the 
Lord,  regardless  of  denomination,  may  soon  become 
responsible  for  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
his  continued  support. 

Mission  work  was  commenced  in  Basim  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

Including  school  children  there  were  present  in 
Sunday  school  and  preaching  service  last  Sunday 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Christian  people.  Nine- 
teen were  baptized  that  day ;  the  number  included 
three  Infants  and  some  of  the  school  children. 

1  noticed  on  the  collection  plate  five  eggs,  and 
learned  that  a  Kuli  woman  who  earns  about  eighty- 
seven  cents  a  month  had  given  them.  With  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  the  family  may  earn  three  dollars 
a  month,  likely  to  be  less  than  more.  This  is  one  of 
the  families  saved  by  the  mission  from  starvation 
during  the  famine.  Grass  huts  were  provided  for 
them  on  waste  land  near  by,  where  they  still  live. 
They  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  Gospel  message 
which  they  heard  daily,  and  declared  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  were  baptized  some  months  ago.  *' And 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,"  and 
the  lowest  and  poorest  of  them  are  able  to  come  to 
Jesus  and  to  receive  his  wonderful  salvation. 

I  bought  those  five  eggs  and  sent  them  to  Brother 
J.  O.  Denning  at  Narsinghpur,  to  whom  Bishop  Tho- 
burn  gave  an  incubator  in  the  interests  of  the  school 
there.  I  hope  we  may  soon  have  five  little  chickens, 
and  then  we  will  see  in  the  years  to  come  what  may 
result  from  this  poor  woman's  oflfering  in  the  collec- 
tion in  Basim. 

Now  1  would  like  to  sell  a  large  number  of  these 
unhatched  cliickens  in  advance,  but  1  cannot  prom- 
ise to  deliver  them.  I  will  leave  the  purchasers  to 
place  their  own  price  upon  them.  If  ten  cents  or 
one  hundred  dollars  I  will  be  happy.  And  may  I 
recommend  the  readers  of  this  to  start  some  kind  of 
missionary  business  enterprise. 

Suppose  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  including 
many  children,  should  start  in  this  business  at  once. 
An  annual  profit  of  three  dollars  each  would  result 
lnf300,000a  year,  all  for  the  Lord.    I  hope,  however, 


there  will  be  no  waiting  for  a  large  number,  but  let 
each  one  take  immediate  action.  The  large  n am- 
bers are  made  up  of  units. 

But  I  must  say  more  about  Basim.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  maulvies  in  the  coun- 
try was  baptized  there  a  few  months  tigo,  which  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  stir  among  the  Mohammedans. 
When  I  reached  Basim  last  week  he  was  nigh  unto 
death.  The  civil  surgeon  said  he  was  suffering  from 
poisoning  by  aconite,  which  had  been  administered 
in  a  very  clever  manner.  Through  the  grace  of  God 
he  recovered,  and  the  police  are  investigating  the 
case.  This  maulvi  had  been  under  conviction  for 
years,  has  read  carefully  the  Scripture  and  other 
Christian  literature. 

When  he  came  to  Jesus,  like  Paul,  he  asked  him, 
**  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  commenced 
at  once  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  marvelous  power. 
He  commenced  in  the  town  where  he  had  been  living 
for  years,  thirty  miles  from  Basim,  and  where  there 
is  not  a  native  Christian.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
leave  the  place,  and  has  since  been  preaching  in 
Basim. 

He  does  not  say  a  word  about  salary,  but  he  must 
eat  and  have  clothes  and  books.  I  want  to  find  some 
one  who  will  give  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  his 
support  while  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

We  have  no  money  to  enable  us  to  employ  an  ad- 
ditional preacher  and  are  in  need  of  money  for  the 
immediate  support  of  many  of  our  present  workers. 
God,  who  called  Paul,  has  called  this  man,  and  I  am 
sure  some  one  of  his  stewards  (if  we  can  find  him) 
will  be  glad  to  share  in  the  work  by  supporting 
him. 

Let  all  money  given  for  any  of  these  purposes  be 
sent  to  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  for  Bishop  Thoburn,  naming  the  object  for 
which  the  money  is  given. 

Jabalpur,  India. 


Are  You  Interested  in  Nanking  UniTeiBity  7 

BY  REV.  GEO.  A.  STUAKT,  M.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

BISHOP  JOYCE,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Central  Conference  for  China,  says : 
"  In  every  field  in  China  we  need  reinforcements  at 
once,  that  the  work  as  it  now  Is  may  be  properly 
cared  for."  The  deep  realization  of  this  fact  in  our 
own  work  In  Nanking  University  compels  us  to 
send  to  you  this  plea.  Our  need  is  not  so  much  re- 
inforcements in  workers  as  in  money. 

Forty  boys  are  being  supported  at  a  cost  of  eight 
hundred  Mexican  dollars  a  year.  Two  years  ago, 
when  the  cut  was  made  in  our  appropriation,  this 
item  had  to  be  left  out.  Yet  we  have  done  our  best 
to  meet  the  added  expense. 

But  now  this  has  become  impossible,  and  but  one 
way  is  open  for  us,  namely,  to  receive  only  those 
boys  who  are  able  to  bear  all  of  their  own  expense. 
We  hesitate  to  do  this,  for  it  will  be  a  manifest  lo»s 
to  the  Church,  since  the  majority  of  the  boys  who 


Bangalore  and  Its  Missions. 
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are  supported  are  earnest  Christians,  and  the  work 
which  the  Church  has  already  done  may  be  undone 
at  a  single  stroke.  But,  unless  some  interested 
friend  comes  to  their  support,  they  will  have  to  be 
dropped  from  our  roll  at  the  close  of  the  present 
half  year.  Twenty  dollars  will  keep  a  boy,  clothe 
him,  and  give  him  books  and  board  for  one  year. 
Will  not  forty  friends  guarantee  twenty  dollars 
each? 

It  is  also  impossible  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
students  on  account  of  the  lack  of  dormitories. 
Many  are  refused  admission  every  term,  but  we  have 
BO  resource  unless  some  one  interested  in  this  peo- 
ple will  either  build  new  dormitories  or  enlarge  the 
buildings  already  used  for  that  purpose.  From 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars  is  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish this  much-needed  work.  Testimonies  as  to 
our  worth  and  need  can  be  secured  from  Bishops 
Joyce  or  Fowler,  or  from  Dr.  8.  L.  Baldwin. 


Bangalore  and  Its  Missions. 

THE  city  of  Bangalore,  situated  on  a  plateau  8,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  which  gives  it  a  salubrious 
climate,  has  a  population  of  nearly  180,000.  It 
forms,  practically,  two  towns — the  Petta,  or  native 
portion,  which  is  densely  populated  and  lies  to  the 
west,  and  the  civil  and  military  station,  or  canton- 
ment, on  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  military 
stations  in  India,  and  has  always  a  strong  garrison  of 
British  and  native  troops.  Kanarese  is  the  language 
of  the  province,  but  Telugu  and  Hindustani,  as  well 
as  Tamil,  are  spoken,  while  a  large  number  under- 
stand English.  Bangalore  would  seem  to  be  a 
famous  place  for  litigation,  judging  from  the  numer- 
ous courts  of  justice  and  the  swarms  of  Hindu  and 
a  few  Parsi  pleaders.  There  is  a  large  Eurasian 
population,  for  the  most  part  Roman  Catholic,  many 
of  whom  are  very  poor.  The  Roman  Catholic  posi- 
tion in  Bangalore  is  very  strong,  and  churches,  con- 
vents, colleges,  and  hospitals  abound.  It  is  well 
off,  too,  for  Protestant  places  of  worship.  There 
are  two  Church  of  England  military  churches  and 
three  others  for  the  civil  population,  a  Scotch  kirk, 
two  Wesleyan  English  churches,  two  Baptist,  and 
one  Methodist  Episcopal. 

There  are  working  in  Bangalore  among  the  native 
population  the  London  Missionarj*  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan, Lutheran,  t!ie  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  Canadian  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, also  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Mission,  which  has  a  recently  established 
Gosha  hospital  for  native  women.  Missionary 
comity  is  happily  observed  in  India  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Missionary  conferences  exist  in  the 
larger  cities ;  and  in  Bangalore,  once  a  month,  mem- 
bers of  the  several  missions,  foreign  and  native, 
with  their  wives  (numbering  in  all  about  fifty),  meet 
together  at  one  another's  houses  for  social  inter- 
course, prayer,  and  conference  on  their  common 
work.  Following  on  these  lines,  a  native  Christian 
Association  likewise  exists  for  the  union  and  edifi- 
cation of  all  sections  of  the  native  CTiurch. — Bev.  T. 
E.  Slater  J  in  London  Chronicle. 


Fersecntion  of  the  Stnndist^ 

THE  Odessa  correspondent  of  the  I>aUy  yinin 
writes  that  since  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  last  year 
obtained  for  the  Holy  Synod  increased  legal  powers 
for  the  suppression  of  sectarianism,  the  unfortunate 
Stundists,  the  most  virtuous  and  exemplary  body  of 
Nonconformists  in  the  empire,  are  mercilessly  pur- 
sued and  persecuted  wherever  they  are  found,  pub- 
licly or  clandestinely,  performing  their  religious 
services. 

A  few  days  ago  seven  members  of  the  Stundist 
sect,  all  prosperous  agriculturists  at  Trubtschevsk, 
in  the  government  of  Orel,  were  charged  before  the 
local  tribunal  with  heretical  proselytism.  The  case 
was  heard,  of  course,  with  closed  doors,  and  after 
sitting  for  nine  consecutive  hours  the  court  sen- 
tenced the  accused  to  the  deprivation  of  all  civil 
rights  and  to  deportation  to  Transcaucasia.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  d^port^  have  appealed  to 
the  court  for  permission  to  follow  their  husbands 
and  fathers  into  banishment.  This  prayer  may  or 
may  not  be  granted;  it  rests  with  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

The  place  of  deportation  for  these  religious  offenses 
depends  on  the  part  of  the  empire  in  which  the  sec- 
tarian is  tried  and  convicted.  If  the  convict  reside 
in  European  Russia  he  shall  be  deported  to  Trans- 
caucasia ;  if  he  be  living  in  any  of  the  Caucasian  or 
Transcaucasian  governments  he  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  Siberia ;  and  if  he  be  resident  in  Siberia 
he  shall  be  banished  to  one  of  the  most  remote  set- 
tlements of  that  country.  The  more  cruel  part  of 
such  a  sentence  is  the  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights. 

A  pers'/U  so  deprived  becomes  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  a  mere 
cipher.  He  has  no  redress  or  legal  protection,  or 
appeal  against  any  injury  put  upon  him  by  an  ill-dis- 
posed neighbor  or  a  court  enemy.  He  may  be  har- 
ried, abused,  robbe<l,  or  maltreated  to  the  death  with 
perfect  impunity  to  his  aggressors. — The  Chrixtian, 


The  Effect  of  Heathenism  in  Afirioai 

THE  people  in  this  dark  land  of  Africa  are  not 
desirous  of  an>^hing  better.  It  is  true  that  in 
their  unconverted  state  they  like  to  see  the  mission- 
ary come,  but  with  a  majority  it  is  because  he  may 
bring  a  few  pieces  of  cloth  or  brass  wire,  or  beads, 
or  even  buttons ;  and  while  he  is  preaching  to  an 
apparently  appreciative  gathering  the  heathen  may 
be  forming  plans  how  to  steal  something  from  the 
missionary  and  not  be  caught  at  it. 

As  a  brother  from  an  interior  station  remarked  a 
short  time  ago,  **  These  people  are  a  strange  com- 
bination of  laziness  and  avarice,  and  whichever  of 
these  preponderates,  determines,  for  the  time, 
whether  the  man  is  going  to  make  a  move  or  not." 

Their  whole  aims  and  desires  are  but  carnal,  and 
one  is  reminded  of  the  saying,  attributed  to  a  Kan- 
sas farmer,  "  Raise  com  to  fatten  hogs  to  get  money 
to  buy  land  to  raise  more  com  to  fatten  more  hogs 
to  buy  more  land,"  etc.,  until  God  says  to  him, 
"  Thou  fool ! " 
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Sale  of  Indulgences  in  Brazil. 


For  if  one  shoald  ask  the  heathen  native  why  he 
wanted  so  many  wives  he  would  say,  "  To  get  more 
goods  to  buy  wives  to  raise  girls  to  get  more  goods 
to  buy  more  wives,"  etc.  For  the  only  reason  why 
they  value  cloth,  goats,  sheep,  and  .the  like,  is  be- 
cause of  the  wife-purchasing  power  of  these  things. 
In  fact,  about  our  interior  stations  such  commodi- 
ties can  hardly  be  gotten,  except  in  the  regular  way, 
by  selling  a  girl  or  woman  to  a  man. — F.  O.  Knaner. 


Sale  of  Indidgenoes  in  BraoL 

(One  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  South  Amer^ 
ica  forwards  the  following  public  announcement  by  a 
priest  of  the  Romish  Church,  of  the  sale  of  indulgences.) 

^'  f\^  ^^^^  Monday,  August  1,  at  3  o'clock 
\J  p.  M.,  in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Carmel, 
begins  the  *  Pardon  of  Assisi,'  or  as  some  call  it,  the 
'  Indulgence  of  Porciuncula.'  It  will  continue  until 
midnight  of  the  following  day.  This  is  the  greatest 
indulgence  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  faithful,  having  confessed  and  com- 
muned, though  in  some  other  church,  and  after- 
ward visited  devoutly  a  church  directed  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis  d'  Assisi,  as  Carmel  is  at  pres- 
ent, can  gain  not  only  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  but 
also  the  remission  of  all  penalties  which  they  ought 
to  suffer  cither  in  this  world  or  the  one  to  come. 

**  What  makes  this  indulgence  still  more  notable 
is  the  fact  that,  repeating  the  visits  to  said  church, 
its  benefits  are  secured  for  the  souls  of  our  precious 
dead.  Tiierefore  the  greater  the  number  of  visits 
gn^ater  will  be  the  number  of  souls  delivered  from 
purgatory.  "Who  does  not  recognize  the  greatness 
of  such  an  indulgence  1 

"  That  all  the  faithful  may  learn  more  perfectly 
the  glorious  origin,  the  marvelous  propagation,  and 
the  singular  advantages  of  this  indulgence  there 
will  be  special  services  beginning  on  Saturday,  July 
30,  at  7  p.  M. 

*'  The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  to  all 
the  ladies  and  gentlenjen  who  contributed  toward  re- 
pairing the  vestry  and  acquiring  the  new  sacrarium. 

"On  the  day  of  the  indulgence,  August  2,  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Carmel  Church,  there  will  be  a 
solemn  mass  which  will  be  exclusively  for  the  con- 
tributors and  their  dead.  They  are,  therefore,  in- 
vited to  be  present.  On  the  same  day  there  will  be 
a  mass  at  4:30  a.  m.,  and  another  at  6  a.  m. 

**  Monk  Joas  Pedro  de  Sesto." 


Pimishing  Idols  in  India. 

DURING  the  recent  famine  in  India  the  people 
prayed  before  their  idols  for  rain.  The  follow- 
ing incident  is  narrated  of  the  people  of  Aurunga- 
bad  in  western  India:  "The  Ilindus  had  hired 
Brahman  priests  to  keep  up  their  noisy  worship  be- 
fore the  village  idols,  and  fully  expected  abundant 
rain  as  the  result  of  their  worship.  But  after  wait- 
ing for  days  and  weeks  they  resolved  to  punish  the 
gods,  who  had  received  costly  offerings  without  giv- 
ing them  the  looked-for  blessing  in  return.  In 
some  places  they  indignantly  besmeared  their  idols 


all  over  with  mud,  and  closed  ap  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  with  thorns.  In  others  they  filled  np  the 
temples  with  water  and  blocked  op  the-  doors,  so 
that  the  idols  may  shiver  in  wet  as  a  punishment  for 
keeping  their  fields  drj'." 


A  Baffle  of  Souls  in  FneUa,  Mezioob 

BT  REV.  FRAKCIS  S.  BORTOK. 

UPON  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  posta^  stamps  to 
pay  for  printing  and  postage  I  will  send  to 
any  address  a  copy  in  the  original  Spanish,  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  church,  together  with  an  English 
translation,  with  notes,  of  an  announcement  of 

A  GRAND  RAFFLE  OF  SOULS ! 

to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  in  November,  1806.  Full  particulars 
are  given,  together  with  the  scheme  of  prizes  offered. 

This  raffle  takes  place  in  the  city  in  which  lives  the 
bishop  who  lately  characterized  my  article  on  Soul 
Raffles  in  Mexico  as  "  an  unqualified  lie  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  now  reached 
the  Eternal  City,  and  but  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  copy 
of  an  Italian  paper  published  in  Rome,  quoting  my 
article  and  denying  it  in  toto. 

1  hope  that  the  agitation  of  this  matter  of  raffles 
of  souls  may  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  heathenish 
practice.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  the  Mexican  bishops  has  been  so  annoyed 
on  account  of  the  wide  publicity  given  the  matter  in 
the  press  of  the  United  States  that  he  has  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  celebration  of  the  usual  soul  raffles 
in  his  diocese  this  year.    God  grant  it. 

Puebla,  Mexico. 


Yalne  of  the  Brahmo-sonug. 

THE  Brahmo-somaj  of  India  somehow  manages 
well  to  advertise  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
America.  I  learn  more  of  the  august  character  and 
success  of  this  movement  through  American  papers 
than  in  any  other  way.  During  the  days  of  the  fa- 
mous but  erratic  Chunder  Sen  it  possessed  life  and 
energy.  It  even  established  a  theological  seminar}- 
and  sent  forth  to  various  parts  of  the  land  preachers 
of  its  cherished  gospel  of  eclecticism.  Christian 
missionaries  felt  for  a  time  that  it  revealed  a  strong 
drift  toward  our  faith,  and  that  it  would  surely 
land  many  of  its  adherents  ultimately  in  the  Chris- 
tian fold.    That  hope  has  not  been  realized. 

There  are  now  two  radical  defects  in  the  move- 
ment. It  is  a  purely  subjective  and  eclectic  religion, 
if  we  may  use  this  word  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment, and  adopts  as  its  own  some  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  also  an  aristo- 
cratic affair.  In  a  land  of  teeming  millions,  whose 
vernaculars  are  many,  the  voice  of  this  so-called 
faith  is  uttered  in  a  foreign  tongue-— the  English. 
Its  influence  among  the  higher  and  cultured  classes 
is  good  and  broadening,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  its  face  turned  largely  toward  Christianity  to- 
day, nor  to  afford  much  hope  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary.—-Bn;.  J.  P.  Jowa. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Program. 

TOPICS :   White  Harvent  Fidd»  ;  China. 

Reading  Scriptuke  :  Matt.  9.  96-38 ;  John  4.  31-S8. 

Prater  :  For  an  iDcrease  of  missionary  workers 
and  givers. 

SiNOiNO :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  941 : 

"Souls  in  heathen  darkness  l^ing. 
Where  no  light  has  broken  through.'* 

Address:  '* White  Harvest  Fields  at  Home  and 
Abroad." 

Recitation  :  "  The  First  Sowers." 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  944 : 

"  Saviour,  sprinkle  many  nations, 
Fruitful  let  thy  sorrows  be." 

Address  :  **  China ;  Its  Government,  History,  Peo- 
ple, Religion,  Missions,  Destiny." 

Recitation  :  **  The  Sowers  To-day." 

Collection. 

References  :  EncydopfeJia  of  JUissions^  by  Bliss. 
The  IdiddUe  Kingdom,  by  Williams.  JdUsions  and 
PdUien  in  Asia^  by  Robert  E.  Speer.  The  CJdnete,  by 
Martin.  Chines  CharacteriMics,  by  Smith.  A  Cycle 
of  Cathay^  by  Martin. 


Hotes  on  Ohina. 

THE  present  emperor  of  China,  reigning  under 
the  style  of  Kwangsu,  was  born  in  1871,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  January  22, 1875.  The  young 
emperor  has  lately  shown  more  of  a  progressive 
spirit  than  usual,  and  has  awakened  much  opposi- 
tion thereby,  and  the  Empress  Dowager  Tszehi,  the 
mother  of  the  previous  emperor,  has  lately  assumed 
control,  professedly  by  request  of  the  emperor,  her 
nephew.  She  is  a  remarkable  woman,  and  for  thirty 
years  has  been  either  regent  or  the  power  betiind 
the  throne.  She  is  now  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
her  full  name  is  Tszehi  Toanyu  Kangi  Chaoyu 
Chuangcheng  Shokung  Chinhien  Chungsih. 

The  population  of  China  and  it«  dependencies  is 
estimated  at  402,680,000.  At  the  close  of  1896  there 
were  10,855  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of 
China,  about  one  half  being  in  Shanghai. 

Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism  are  three  re- 
ligions acknowledged  and  believed  in  by  the  people, 
many  of  whom  practice  all  three  religions.  The 
Conf  Qcian  is  the  state  religion.  Roman  Catholicism 
has  about  1,000,000  adherents,  and  the  Protestants 
about  75,000  communicants,  of  whom  over  20,000  are 
members  and  probationers  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Charch. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China  was  Rev. 
Robert  Morrison,  who  in  1807  went  to  China  as  the 
representative  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  1894  there  were  889  foreign  ordained  missionaries, 
294  foreign  unordained  male  missionaries,  641  foreign 
female  missionaries,  nearly  4,000  native  missionary 
agefats,  and  56,093  communicants. 


Ohina  Methodist  Episoopal  Missionfl. 

THE  China  Mission  was  commenced  in  1847,  the 
first  missionaries  (Rev.  Judson  Dwight  Collins 
and  Rev.  Moses  C.  White  and  wife)  arriving  in 
China  September  4,  1847. 

Tlie  Mission  has  grown  into  the  Foochow  Confer- 
ence, Hinghua  Mission  Conference,  North  China 
Conference,  Central  China  Mission,  and  West  China 
Mission. 

The  Foochow  Mission  reports  9  foreign  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  15  unmarried  lady  mission- 
aries, 61  native  ordained  and  32  native  unordained 
preachers,  227  other  native  helpers,  8,866  members, 
3,790  probationers,  and  4,878  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Hinghua  Mission  reports  3  foreign  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  5  unmarried  lady  mission- 
aries, 32  native  ordained  and  64  native  unordained 
preachers,  61  other  native  helpers,  2,226  members, 
2,779  probationers,  and  3,026  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  North  China  Mission  reports  17  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  17  unmarried  lady  mission- 
aries, 19  native  ordained  and  44  native  unordained 
preachers,  111  other  native  helpers,  3,514  members, 
2,027  probationers,  and  9,367  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Central  China  Mission  reports  12  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wivps,  19  unmarried  lady  mis- 
sionaries, 3  native  ordained  and  25  native  unordained 
preachers,  21  other  native  helpers,  887  members, 
1,050  probationers,  and  1,305  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  West  China  Mission  reports  9  foreign  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  4  unmarried  lady  missionaries, 
11  native  preachers,  and  8  other  native  helpers,  127 
members,  60  probationers,  and  32S  Sunday  school 
scholars. 


The  EillingGod. 

A  TEMPLE  of  Sheung  Tai  (highest  god)  not  far 
from  Mrs.  Tam*s  school  was  needing  extensive 
repairs,  and  a  subscription  had  been  taken  up  for 
the  same,  and  last  Tuesday  work  was  to  commence 
by  tearing  off  the  roof.  Monday  night  at  the  third 
watch  a  gong  was  sounded  through  the  streets  warn- 
ing the  people  to  prepare  for  the  killing  god,  who 
would  wander  about  the  next  day.  This  was  a  signal 
for  the  people  to  talk  in  whispers,  not  even  to  allow 
their  babies  to  cry,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  this  dangerous  deity. 

A  few  small  green  branches  of  the  banyan  tree  were 
hung  up  over  each  street  door  to  prevent  his  en- 
trance, and  in  the  idol  loft,  whicli  is  always  in  the 
front  room  of  each  house,  opposite  the  front  door,  they 
place  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  shears  over  a  dish  of  water. 
This  is  to  frighten  him  with  violence  if  he  attacks 
anyone  in  the  house.  If  any  of  the  household  hap- 
pen to  be  either  eight  or  thirty-one  years  old  it  is 
very  dangerous  for  them  to  stay  at  home  during  the 
day,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  killed. 

As  it  happens,  Mrs.  Tarn's  husband  was  just  thirty- 
one  years  old,  and  her  only  child  eight ;  so  she  told 
her  pupils  to  notice  that  this  was  not  true,  as  Mr. 
Tam  and  her  son  would  stay  at  home  all  day,  and 
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were  not  atr^d  of  hariu,  and  that  they  bail  no  Lilol 
loft  or  anychlDg  haDcIng  over  the  duor.  I  tliink  the 
scholars  nere  thus  couvlnced  of  iLe  dt;cepllnii. 
Theee  people  do  not  slop  u>  tcamun  about  ihewe 
thiugg,  bat  are  lerrorlZEd  lulun  scrritade  lliat  is  both 
fialllDg  and  C"Ollsh.— .IWiu  ybf/n-xm. 

Two  Lettara  &om  Ohino. 

Onrfiag,  frtm  Ihe  buj/i  and  gii'lii  nf  Finfliou;  CtiCna, 
to  Ihe  6o(/«  und  i/irf*  tf  Jinrrlea : 

We  folil  onr  hniiils  and  how  our  tiemls  to  tlif 
ground  as  wo  (rtvo  our  ialutatlnti  "BinB-Ang" 
("Ptnce").  We  w  sh  o  et  yo  Im  wl  w  (tra  ertn 
woare  toOodforhia  InBn  legoodiiosB  uudh  ww 


teachers  tell  them.  Caanot  yon  peraoatle  yuor  ulda 
broihura  and  sisters  lo  cume  o\ci  and  leaefa  our 
older  brothers  and  aisters  o[  your  dear  Jcaos  T 

Mooy  of  our  friends  in  iielBbboiinK  vitlaiKa  And 
wards  wish  so  much  to  have  the  Bi(lv«niiig«  ot  a 
Chrlsthiu  school,  but  Bpv.  Miner  Bays  be  ha«  nn 
innnej-  lo  opim  more  sohools. 

We  puj-  what  WB  are  able  for  the  rapport  of  the 
(K-hoola,  but  iriihont  yonr  help  we  mnst  have  re- 
niHliied  In  lenoranee.  Ooly  the  boys  and  ^rls  of 
ChiDSi  who  have  rich  parents  enjoy  the  beneflts  ot 
an  education,  and  only  those  o(  ne  who  bare  tbr 
prlriloge  of  attending  ChrlBIlan  sFboolH  can  leam  td 
Jwns 
In  the  reifolar  Tiattvo  schools  only  the  wrillnfa  ol 
CotifLicllw  and  MrnclDs  ore  taught. 
■  Now  wo  are  aniions  to  hare  inow 

ClirEstlaD  schools  so  onr  friends  tms 
learu  of  Jcbuk,  and  want  jaa  to 
help  us  In  estabtishliig  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miner  Is  bu}1ng  bnn- 
drrds  of  j-ards  or  onr  b«BntJful  fig- 
nred  ribbon.  It  is  of  various  ivlors, 
white,  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  and 
lavender.  We  ere  making  it  into 
bookmarks,  and  writing  tbetroo  in 
our  own  laognaKe  the  MacedoniaD 
cry,  "  Come  over,  and  help  n»." 

Now  It  our  coQsins  In  grat 
America  wilt  only  boy  thc«e  at  In 
ccDia  each  we  will  be  able  to  open 
many  more  aclioole.  Wc  are  sure 
you  will  Bilnilre  our  prelty  ribbons. 
Your    grateful     oousius     of    the 
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I    do 
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whereby  Bev  M  M  ne  1  as  been 
able  to  open  18S  schoolH,  In  which  4,5i.  ot  us  are 
learning  ot  Jesus.  In  1363  there  were  only  three  ot 
lliew  "Special  tilfl "  schools.  In  ISftl  eighteen.  In 
ISes  seTenty-nve.  in  ISOfl  one  hundred  and  fnnr,  in 
1H97  one  hnndrwl  and  Ihlny-nlne. 

Thousands  of  us  knew  nothing  ot  the  love  of 
Jrsns  until  we  wet^  Invited  loalleiid  these  Christian 
schools.  Thonsonds  of  our  parents  and  relntions 
know  nolliing  of  Ihla  love  except  what  we  and  the 


the  childraa  ot  China ;  wc  a 

to  do  but   little."     Now  here  Is  * 

chance  [or  every  boy  and  girl. 

Any  Ep worth  League,  Christian 
Endeavor,  Sunday  school,  MIsBlon 
KHnd,  or  active  boy  or  girl  can  sril 
two  hundred  prctiy  bookmark*. 
With  every  order  for  two  faaDd>«il 
bookmarks  I  wilt  send  you  Iwo 
hundred  and  Bfty  and  a  pair  of 
"Golden  Lily"  silk  shoes,  such  as 
anj  worn  by  the  bonnd-fooled  wom- 
en of  China,     Tliese  you  con  kepp 

The  Hve  dollars  for  the  fifty  yoo  can  give  to  your 
pas  or  and  let  him  apply  it  on  the  missionary  appor- 
onment.  He  will  thus  huvo  llie  Worlii-  Widi  JftMicnu 
Bcnt  to  yon  tor  one  year.  Yon  will  then  not  only  be 
able  lo  laam  all  Kbout  your  friends  in  China,  but  In 
all  mission  fields.  TTie  twenty  dollars  for  the  mo 
hundred  send  lo  me  direct  by  post  office  order  or 
draft. 

When  aoknowledglnic  receipt  of  money  I  will  Isana 
a  receipt  tor  three  fourlhs  ot  the  money  received, 
and  your  pastor  can  present  same  nt  Conferelitsa 


Wunwang^8  Story  of  Ilia  Life. 
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and  your  charge  get  credit  therefor  if  the  missionary 
apportionment  has  been  met.  If  vouched  for  by  your 
pastor  I  will  fill  orders  and  let  you  remit  when  the 
bookmarks  are  sold.  Address  me  at  Foochow,  China. 

Wnnwang'B  Story  of  His  Iii& 

1H  AVE  been  asked  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life, 
so  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  My  home  is 
in  China.  When  I  was  a  little  baby  my  mother  tied 
■a  red  cord  about  my  wrists  to  make  me  ol)edient, 
and  another  with  charms  strung  on  it  about  my  neck 
to  keep  me  from  having  the  colic  or  smallpox. 

When  I  was  a  month  old  they  had  a  party  for  me, 
to  which  my  grandmother  and  a  great  many  other 
people  came  and  brought  me  presents.  They  shaved 
my  head  and  gave  me  my  milk  name,  which  was 
**  Little  Stupid,"  so  that  when  the  spirits  heard  my 
mother  call  me  they  would  think  she  didn't  care 
much  about  me,  and  so  let  me  live  to  grow  up. 

When  I  was  six  years  old  I  had  my  real  name, 
which  is  Wunwang,  and  I  began  to  go  to  school ; 
but  I  didn't  think  it  was  very  interesting,  for  1 
wouldn't  understand  what  I  was  studying,  and  I  got 
tired  of  saying,  over  and  over,'*  Confucius,  Confu- 
cius ;  how  great  is  Confucius ! " 

One  day  as  I  was  going  home  from  school  some 
big  boys  were  fighting,  and  they  ran  into  and  knocked 
me  down  and  my  leg  was  broken.  They  carried  me 
home  and  my  father  brought  in  a  native  doctor,  who 
felt  my  pulse  in  five  or  six  places,  gave  me  something 
to  take,  put  a  knitting  needle  into  the  fire  until  it 
was  red  hot,  then  stuck  it  into  my  leg  and  said  I 
should  be  all  well  soon. 

I  didn't  get  better  and  I  used  to  cry  with  the  pain, 
and  one  day  a  missionary  was  passing  by  our  house 
and  came  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Wlien  he 
saw  my  leg  he  asked  my  father  to  let  him  take  me 
to  the  hospital,  where  they  could  cure  me.  My  fa- 
ther was  afraid  to  let  me  go,  for  we  both  thought 
they  might  do  something  dreadful  to  me  there  ;  but 
at  last  he  said,  **  Yes,"  and  they  took  me  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. When  I  saw  the  doctor  coming  to  look  at 
my  leg  with  some  queer  things  in  his  hand  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  take  out  my  eyes  to  make  medicine 
of  them ;  so  I  screamed  and  screamed. 

A  lady  came  and  held  my  hand  and  talked  quietly 
to  me,  and  had  me  smell  of  something  which  put  me 
to  sleep,  and  when  I  woke  my  leg  was  all  nicely 
fixed.  Now  I  can  walk  again,  and  my  father  is  so 
happy  that  he  says  I  may  go  to  the  school  where  they 
teach  about  Jesus,  who  makes  these  foreigners  so 
kind  and  good. — MuwUyn  Dayxpring. 


Should  the  idea  once  fairly  lay  hold  of  the  Chinese 
that  Christianity  is  associated  with  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  a  country,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
multitudes  would  wish  to  embrace  it.  Hence  the 
danger  of  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  that  numbers 
will  wish  to  press  into  the  Christian  Church  from 
very  mingled  motives,  and  that  for  sach  numbers 
with  the  existing  staff  of  workers  no  adequate  teach- 
ing can  be  provided.  Yet  when  such  a  movement 
takes  place  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  it 
and  turn  it  to  account  in  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. — Missionaries  in  China. 


Befonning  Ohina. 

ALL  hopes  of  reforming  China  by  merely  introduc- 
ing the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization  are  des- 
tined to  be  disappointment.  The  Chinese  may 
assimilate  enough  of  W^estern  ideas  to  make  them 
powerful  and  dangerous  enemies  until  these  ideas 
bring  about  their  own  destruction,  either  by  their 
own  folly  or  by  the  combinations  of  the  nations  in 
self-ilefense.  We  need  to  be  wary  lest  Western  civil- 
ization prove  to  the  Chinese  what  Western  liquors 
did  to  the  Indians  in  America.  There  are  two  ways 
by  which  China  may  be  reformed.  The  one  is  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  whole  government  and  the 
institution  of  an  entirely  new  one  conducted  on  dif- 
ferent lines  from  the  present ;  but  to  do  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  practically  destroy  the  whole  nation. 
The  other  Is  to  Christianize  the  present  system  by 
introducing  Christian  officials.  This  might  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  nation,  but  it  means 
as  great  a  revolution  in  the  spiritual  as  the  other 
does  in  the  physical  world. — Rev.  J.  N.  B.  Smith. 


More  MissionaTies  Heeded  in  Ohina. 

WHILE  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  would 
gladly  adopt  many  of  the  fruits  of  our  civili- 
zation, most  of  them  would  do  their  utmost  to  keep 
out  the  religion  that  has  been  the  source  and  strength 
of  that  civilization.  The  movement  that  is  setting 
in  will,  however,  carry  China  farther  than  perhaps 
she  anticipates.  It  must  become  increasingly  clear 
to  her  that  she  cannot  get  the  ideas  without  the 
men,  nor  Christian  civilization  without  Christianity. 


Educational  Missionary  Work  in  Oliina. 

ALL  missionary  work  is  essentially  educational. 
The  unevangelized  races  are  as  children  in  their 
need  of  mental  and  spiritual  development.  Indeed, 
to  call  them  children  is  to  invite  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  actual  problem,  for  our  children,  with  their 
inherited  powers  ready  to  spring  into  conscious  ac- 
tivity, hardly  suggest  the  difficulties  which  m^ght 
well  appall  the  missionary  were  ho  not  stout  of  heart 
and  invincible  in  faith.  At  the  bottom  of  our  edu- 
cational work  in  China  stand  the  village  school  and 
station  class ;  the  former  to  quicken  and  train  minds 
[  young  and  impressible,  the  latter  to  give  some  Chris- 
tian education  to  adult  believers.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  effort,  sometimes  successful  to  an  unex- 
pected degree,  to  call  out  dormant  powers,  literally 
to  give  play  to  the  faculties ;  and  I  know  of  no 
lovelier  sight  than  the  gracious  and  winning  touch  of 
our  raissionarj'  ladies  upon  the  benumbed  mind  of 
Cliinese  women  whom  they  have  led  to  Christ  and 
now  are  seeking  to  develop  as  Christians.  On  their 
bound  feet  they  have  limped  to  the  missionary  homo 
or  the  village  chapel ;  with  contracted  faculties  they 
stumble  along  the  pathway  of  Christian  thought ; 
but  with  what  infinite  patience  and  tenderness  they 
are  led  along  and  up  to  a  larger  outlook  and  higher 
life  \—E.  D.  Eaton. 


On  a  Jiivfr  Boat  m  North  China. 


On  a  Sifer  Boat  in  Rortb  OhiiiB. 


THE  river  P<-i-Hi.  in  IJiiiiu  i«  nurrow,  crookwi, 
ftDii  Bb&llow.  Tlic  banks  arc  Ti>ry  low  ao'l  Hat, 
BDd  of  cUf  entirely.  A  fooipalh  runs  along  boLli 
sldea,  and  erery  lUlle  whUv  Ihe  travxlcr  comeB  upon 
k  ciDstcr  of  clay  houaBs  and  sees  ■warms  o(  liltle 
Chinese  bojs  In  tbeir  plpalls,  Ibelr  red  eonis  and 
in««li  troosars — both  sarmenta  very  lidggy — or  bhip 
■nd  red  ',  Indeed,  any  eomblnailon  ot  gnudy  colurv, 
thouBh  bine  Is  tlie  most  common.  As  uild  Kealber 
comes  OQ  Ibey  add  wadded  colton  gftrnients  lo  the 
thin  ones  worn  In  Bummer,  and  many  are  alniOBl  oe 
broad  oa  iliey  ore  long. 


aorrani.  There  is  an  opening  which  serr^s  bw  a 
door  oat  upon  the  deck  at  the  stem,  la  cold 
woather  the  wUolo  te  cIokhI  In  by  boards  pnl  up 
almller-Hise  on  Iho  onlslde,  and  Is  thus  couiplneli' 
dark. 

iDBide  Ihe  iraveloF  nnrotla  and  arroDKce  Iijf  bed. 
which  Ih  a  pomforter,  aod  which  mast  answer  for 
si>(»B  or  dlraoB  by  day  an  well,  (or  therr  it  nothing 
else  lo  Bit  upon. 

HreakfaHt  eonristiot  steak,  boiled  rice,  (iledsseA 
puialoes,  And  bmod  and  butt<^r.  The  nAilm  rat 
tjiclr  rieo  with  a  little  g»r1ic,  Kawced,  and  oiber  like 
reltshea. 

Al  nijlil  the  boat  le faelened  totbeehotrtij  ilitmr- 
Ing  fuiu  ilie  top  of  the  bank  a  sort  ul  harpoon  with 
fonr  prongs.  Tb«  boattneii  come  loin 
Ibe  little  ronm,  each  with  hU  bow]  of  riee 
and  chofHilii'ks,  his  teapot  ami  Icabonl. 
Each  one  sucks  tbe  rlcs  into  his  moalii. 
Soon  the  men  euri  or  lie  down  to  rcn, 
(tfier  a  Chinese  prayer  rurf,  rery  lunir. 

These  men  are  not  clean,  ilmvul  mi'n, 
like  many  working  people  in  thia  country, 
or  eren  the  peaMi  part  of  tbe  Chluiae 
one  sees  in  California.  Here  In  North 
China  all  are  dirty.  Nor  do  the  ^rls  look 
sweetly  clean,  but  only  aa  if  Ibey  had  plaC' 
ten'd  their  hair  down  and  dipped  the  tl]* 
of  thptr  fingers  in  water. 


The  ordinary  river  boat  Is  forty  feet  long,  se?en 
leet  wide  in  Ihe  middle,  and  with  a  house  Qre  feet 
wide  and  about  nixleen  feet  long  hi  tbe  center. 
There  is  one  mast  carrylDg  a  large  rail.  Besides  the 
Bail  there  are  two  big  ours. 

The  house  is  divided  Dp  In  this  way :  stepping 
down  nearly  two  feet  we  are  in  Ihe  first  room,  which 
1»  seven  feet  long  and  high  enough  to  stand  in.  Then 
step  np  the  same  height,  and  you  ure  In  the  second 
room.  A  latticework  partition,  made  of  bamboo 
and  covered  with  very  thln-Hgnred  cotton,  separates 
tbe  second  room  from  the  third.  There  is  a  little 
door  Into  tlie  third  room  throng  which  food  can  be 
passeil  or  a  person  can  crawl.    It  Is  Intended  for  a 


A  HoTsment  for  the  ETangeliaatiut 
of  Ohina. 

THE  IM-Onn  ChriMtun,  nays  thai  H»T. 
,1.  HiHifon  Taylor,  Director  of  the 
!  Iiiriu  Inland  Mission,  bellevea  Uia)  tbr 
l.ipi'il's  lime  has  come  for  llie  making  of 
L  ^T'eeial  effort  to  "  preach  the  tiflspel 
'  I  ><  very  creature  "  In  China.  This  mnM 
<  <loiie  by  illnerant  workvrs,  both  na- 
.v<'  and  foreign;  and  at  Ihe  exisiing 
.  ork  of  (lie  Mission  is  growing  so  a?  to 

-tatiily  iiwd  reinforcements,  it  Is  rv- 

Nli-iiL  thut  for  a  new  and  wldesprrad  tor- 
wiinl  niovenifnt  many  now  worken'  ronsi 
be  eiillwl  and  wnt  forth  of  (iod  in  (uiswfT 
to  pni)er. 

It  Is  propoB<.>d  to  form  a  special  llincr> 
ant  evangelistic  band,  romposed.  of  on* 
Bccraled  young  men,  who  are  willing  for  Christ's 
sake  to  devote  tlvo  j-eara  ot  their  Uvea  to  Itlnetani 
preaching  In  spectflod  dlstricta,  wlllloot  marrying  or 
seitilug  down  until  after  this  period  ot  ser*!™. 
The  work  will  be  hurd,  and  will  call  tor  much  selt- 
denlal,  but  "In  keeping  of  his  eommandnients 
there  is  great  reward  "  (Psa.  19.  II). 

Mr.  Taylor  has  arranged  for  the  eommenceminl 
of  this  work  In  the  provlnee  of  Klangst.  CVnlral 
BiBlions  In  each  district  will  be  pot  In  charge  of  ex- 
perienced missionaries,  who  will  Rnlde  the  youngrr 
workers  In  their  studies  ot  Chinese  snd  in  tli  '" 
evangelistic  efforts.  Two  evangelists  and  t 
Chinese  helpers  will  usually  iouroey  together. 


TJie  First  Sowers. 
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The  Pint  Sowers. 

Let  ns  gather  together,  dear  children, 

And  leave  for  a  while  our  play 
To  talk  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 

As  the  Master  talked  that  day 
When  he  stood  amid  eager  thousands 

By  far  Grennesaret^s  strand, 
AVith  Peter,  John,  and  Andrew, 

And  the  rest  of  his  "Sowers'  Band." 

He  looked  on  the  whitening  harvest, 

And  told,  in  the  words  we  know, 
His  wonderful  heavenly  story. 

How  "  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ; " 
And  they  listened,  those  thronging  people, 

But  did  not  understand. 
Yet  no  one  asked  him  the  meaning 

Save  only  his  "  Sowers'  Band." 

In  the  quiet  hush  of  the  evening. 

Those  earnest  men  drew  near. 
And  he  opened  the  understanding 

Of  such  as  bad  *■*■  ears  to  hear ;  *' 
'  And  they  treasured  up  the  secret 

By  lips  divine  revealed, 
Tliat  the  seed  is  the  word  of  Jesus, 

And  the  earth  is  his  harvest  field. 

So  when  he  had  gone  to  glory 

That  **  Sowers'  Band  "  set  forth 
To  scatter  the  precious  seed-corn 

East,  west,  and  south,  and  north  : 
Some  fell  on  our  own  dear  country, 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  ; 
We  may  thank  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 

That  those  sowers  '*  went  forth  to  sow." 

—L.  F,  P. 


The  Sowers  To^y. 

Don't  forget  the  thousand  workers 

Wlio  shall  go  as  Christ  commands, 
To  set  free  from  Satan's  thralldom 

His  own  fair  and  waiting  lands. 
Nt>w  the  doors  are  standing  open. 

Christians !  who  will  enter  in. 
And  with  Christ's  own  mighty  weapons 

Storm  the  citadel  of  sin  ? 

Let  our  watchword  be  "  Go  forward," 

Let  us  rally  round  the  cross, 
And  with  tried  and  trusted  weapons 

Let  us  fear  no  pain  nor  loss ; 
For  be  sure  the  God  who  sends  us 

Will  be  with  us  all  the  while. 
And  when  hard  the  work,  and  toilsome, 

He  will  cheer  us  with  his  smile. 

Who  will  go  to  India's  peoples. 

Where  idolatry  is  rife  ? 
Wlio  to  China's  staning  millions 

Hasten  with  the  Bread  of  life  ? 
And  in  lands  of  "  Darkest  Africa," 

Where  the  martjrrs'  blood  was  shed. 
Who  will  tell  of  peace  and  pardon. 

And  avenge  the  faithful  dead  ? 


And  to  islands  of  the  ocean. 

Shrouded  still  in  darkest  night, 
Who  will  take  the  Gospel  message  ? 

They  are  waiting  for  the  Light. 
May  a  wave  of  God's  great  Spirit 

Sweep  in  power  across  our  laud. 
And  impel  the  hearts  of  many 

To  obey  Christ's  last  command. 

— Church  Missionary  Oleaner» 


The  Kflsionaiy  OalL 

Mr  soul  is  not  at  rest.    There  comes  a  strange 

And  secret  whisper  to  my  spirit,  like 

A  dream  of  night,  that  tells  me  I  am  on 

Enchanted  ground.    Why  live  I  here  ?    The  vows 

Of  God  are  on  me,  and  I  may  not  stop 

To  play  with  shadows  or  pluck  earthly  flowers, 

Till  I  my  work  have  done,  and  rendered  up 

Account.    The  voice  of  my  departed  Lord, 

*'  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  from  the  eastern  world 

Comes  on  the  night  air  and  awakes  my  ear. 

And  I  will  go.    I  may  no  longer  doubt 

To  give  up  friends,  and  home,  and  idol  hopes, 

And  every  tender  tie  that  binds  my  heart 

To  thee,  my  country  I    Why  should  I  regard 

Earth's  little  store  of  borrowed  sweets?    I  sure 

Have  had  enough  of  bitter  in  my  cup, 

To  show  that  never  was  it  His  design 

Who  placed  me  here,  that  I  should  live  in  ease 

Or  drink  at  Pleasure's  fountain. 

I  Henceforth  then 

It  matters  not  if  storm  or  sunshine  be 
My  earthly  lot,  bitter  or  sweet  my  cup ; 
I  only  pray,  **  God  fit  me  for  the  work  ; 
God  make  me  holy,  and  my  spirit  nerve 
For  the  stern  hour  of  strife."    Let  me  but  know 
There  is  an  arm  unseen  that  holds  me  up, 
An  eye  that  kindly  watches  all  my  path, 
Till  I  my  weary  pilgrimage  have  done ; 
Let  me  but  know  I  have  a  Friend  that  waits 
To  welcome  me  to  glory ;  and  I  joy 
To  tread  the  dark  and  death-fraught  wilderness. 

And  when  I  come  to  stretch  me  for  the  last. 
In  unattended  agony,  beneath 
The  cocoa's  shade,  or  lift  my  dying  eyes 
From  Afric's  burning  sand,  it  will  be  sweet 
That  I  have  tolled  for  other  worlds  than  this. 
I  know  I  shall  feel  happier  than  to  die 
On  softer  bed.    And  if  I  should  reach  heaven ; 
If  one  that  has  so  deeply,  darkly  sinned ; 
If  one  whom  ruin  and  revolt  have  held 
With  such  a  fearful  grasp  ;  if  one  for  whom 
Satan  has  struggled  as  he  hath  for  me, 
Should  ever  reach  that  blessed  shore,  O,  how 
This  heart  will  glow  with  gratitude  and  love  I 
And  through  the  ages  of  eternal  years. 
Thus  saved,  my  spirit  never  shall  repent 
That  toil  and  suffering  once  were  mine  below. 

— Bev,  yiithan  Brown, 
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Meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Managen. 

{£xt  fact  from  tlie  Proceedings.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Miesionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regu- 
lar session  October  18, 1898,  Bishop  Walden  presiding. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Ilurlbut,  Dr.  C.  S.  Wing,  Dr.  W.  F.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Geo.  C.  Batcheller,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Curran, 
recently  elected  members  of  the  Board,  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  treasurers  of  all  foreign 
Conferences  and  Missions  be  instructed  to  forward 
all  moneys  raised  for  missions  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Missionary  Society  in  New  York  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  their  Annual  Meetings. 

The  balance  on  the  outgoing  of  missionaries  to 
East  Africa  was  ordered  paid. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  traveling  expenses  of 
Dr.  Drees  and  wife  from  South  America. 

The  settlement  of  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due 
the  Peru  Mission  for  expenditures  beyond  the 
appropriations  was  referred  to  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee. 

The  placing  by  Mrs.  \V.  C.  Longdeu  of  her  eldest 
daughter  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  was  approved. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  Mrs.  Flora  Long 
for  year  1899. 

The  return  of  Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail  to  Japan  was 
authorized. 

The  proposition  of  the  South  Japan  Mission  Con- 
ference in  reference  to  the  eri;Otion  of  a  building  for 
mission  residence  in  Nagasaki  was  referred  to  the 
General  Missionary  Committee. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  having  been  transferred  from 
Japan  to  Korea,  liis  salary  was  transferred  from  the 
Japan  budget  to  that  of  Korea. 

Dr.  W.  B.  McGill,  of  Korea,  was  given  permission 
to  return,  with  liis  family,  to  the  United  States. 

The  appropriation  for  the  school  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  aid  in  constructing 
a  partition  wall  between  the  Sistof,  Bulgaria,  prop- 
erty, and  property  belonging  to  the  city. 

The  loan  or  debt  of  2,500  francs  on  the  property  at 
Shumla,  Bulgaria,  was  ordered  paid  from  the  Sistof 
Fund. 

The  matter  of  stimulating  self-support  in  the  mis- 
sions in  Europe  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Europe. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  home-coming  expenses 
from  India  of  two  children  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson. 

The  provision  for  the  return  expenses  to  India  of 
Rev.  W.  P.  Byers  and  wife  was  referred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  G.  I.  Stone,  of  the  Bombay 
Conference,  was  extendcfl. 

The  request  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  the 
Bombay  Conference,  respecting  certain  funds  needed 
for  their  work,  was  granted. 


Appropriations  were  made  of  $290  for  dome&tie 
missions  and  several  sums  for  forei^^  miasions. 

Miss  Miriam  Foster  was  approved  for  appointment 
to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  representatives  of  the 
Board  in  the  Greneral  Missionary  Committee :  CUr- 
ictd—J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley,  8.  O.  Benton, 
H.  A.  Buttz,  S.  F.  Upham,  J.  M.  King,  S.  W.  Thomas; 
Lay—Y,.  B.  Tuttle,  Alden  Speare,  J.  S.  McLean, 
Anderson  Fowler,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  J.  M.  Cornell,  C. 
Scott.  Reserves  :  Clerical— K.  D.  Vail,  C.  II.  Payne, 
A.  K.  Sanford  ;  Lay — J.  F.  Ruslin^,  John  French,. 
P.  A.  Welch. 


Kotes  on  MifwionariBB,  Hiasionay  Etc. 

REV.  B.  CHAPPELL  and  family  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  September  17,  returning  to  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Maclean  and  wife  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  October  1  to  reinforce  the  Central  China 
Mission. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Rowe  and  wife,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  October  29  as  reinforcements  of 
the  Central  China  Mission. 

Mr.  Ben  II.  Marsh  sailed  from  San  Francisco  Oc- 
tober 1  for  China,  to  become  Professor  of  Natoral 
Sciences  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  has  been  transferred  from 
Japan  to  Korea. 

Miss  Jennie  8.  Vail  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
October  20,  returning  to  her  work  as  teacher  in  the 
Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Kelso,  formerly  of  the  Malaysia  Mis- 
sion, has  been  transferred  to  the  Detroit  Conference 
and  appointed  to  Delray,  Mich. 

Dr.  W.  B.  McGill  of  Korea,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States,  returning  on  account  of  the  health  of 
his  family. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Folts,  wife  of  George  P.  Folts, 
and  who  with  him  founded  the  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Herkimer,  October 
3.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellectaal  gifts, 
and  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  missionary  cause. 

Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  Independent^  and  for  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  appointed  by  President  McKlnley  a 
commissioner  to  Porto  Rico  to  examine  and  report 
recommendations  as  to  the  future  government  of 
the  island. 

The  Muttra  Training  School  in  India  is  prosperini? 
greatly.  Its  object  is  to  prepare  young  women  for 
missionary  work  by  gi^ing  them  instrnction  in 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  instracting  them 
also  in  the  religions  of  the  country,  and  training 
them  to  become  successful  workers. 

The  Star  of  India  for  September  2,  says:  "On 
account  of  the  financial  pressure  some  changes  hare 
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been  recently  made  in  the  appointments  of  the 
Northwest  India  Conference  by  Bishop  Thobum. 
Rev.  L.  I-awson,  now  of  Meerut,  will  go  to  Poona, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Taylor  High  School,  and  Rev. 
M.  Tindale,  now  of  Lahore,  will  be  transferred  to 
Madras.  Rev.  Charles  Luke,  who  has  been  presiding 
elder  of  the  Bulandshahr  District,  will  take  up  evan- 
gelistic work,  and  will  live  in  Bareilly,  while  his  dis- 
trict will  be  worked  by  Rev.  P.  M.  Buck." 

In  September  we  announced  the  sudden  death  by 
accident  of  Miss  Maud  E.  Simons  and  Miss  Belle  J. 
Allen  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Japan.  Later  in- 
telligence confirms  the  death  of  Miss  Simons,  but 
that  Miss  Allen,  though  severely  injured,  may  re- 
cover. The  Tidings  from  Japan  for  July  says  that 
the  dressing  of  the  wounds  required  over  twenty 
stitches,  and  the  long  and  painful  operation  was 
heroically  endured  without  the  use  of  ans&sthctics. 
She  is  now  resting  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  if 
inflammation  can  be  kept  down  her  physician  enter- 
tains strong  hopes  of  complete  recovery. 


Bein&rcements  and  Honej  to  Support  Them. 

THERE  is  a  louder  providential  call  than  ever  be- 
fore for  reinforcements  in  our  foreign  mis- 
sions. There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  consecrated 
willing  workers.  What  is  needed  is  the  money  to 
send  them  out  and  support  them.  The  Church  has 
the  money.  In  the  present  impossibility  of  sending 
out  the  men  needed  with  the  receipts  of  the  societies, 
the  movement  of  the  student  volunteers  to  get  indi- 
viduals or  individual  churches  to  pledge  needed 
support  for  individual  missionaries  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Debts  of  missionary  societies  are  not  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  amendments  to  their  constitutions  providing 
that  the  appropriations  shall  not  be  more  in  any 
year  than  the  total  receipts  of  the  previous  year, 
thus  making  the  financial  depression  or  the  stingi- 
ness of  some  portion  of  the  Church  in  one  year  the 
measure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  next. 

I  have  known  the  debt  of  a  general  society  to  in- 
crease year  by  year  with  decreasing  appropriations, 
while  the  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Society  increased 
under  slightly  Increased  appropriations. 

I  believe  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  would 
secure  the  best  results  by  putting  Into  use  the  pro- 
visions of  Its  Discipline  for  reaching  every  member 
of  the  Church  and  congregation,  by  collectors  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  work  systematically  and  regularly, 
and  would  have  money  enough  to  send  out  all  com- 
petent candidates. — S.  L.  Baldwin,  J).J),,  in  Northern 
Christian  Adt'ocaie, 


Hiflaonaiy  Secretaries  for  Annual  Oonferenoes. 

WHEN  an  Annual  Conference  so  elects  let  the 
presiding  bishop  appoint  the  most  efQcient 
available  member  of  the  Conference  as  Missionary 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  who  shall  give  all  his 
time  to  that  work,  and  receive  his  salary  from  the 
treasury    of    the   Missionary   Society.     Surely    at 


least  one  such  qualified  person  could  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  each  Conference  that  might 
choose  to  adopt  the  plan.  The  Conference  Secre- 
tary could  have  for  his  advisory  board  the  presiding 
elders,  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  secre- 
taries at  New  York,  to  whom  and  to  his  Conference 
he  shall  make  annual  reports  of  his  district.  He 
shall  hold  Conference,  presiding  elders'  district,  and 
subdistrict  missionary  conventions,  and  wlien 
called  by  pastors  shall  preach  missionary  sermons 
and  take  the  collection,  and  being  in  close  touch 
with  the  pastors  he  may  find  the  people  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  bequeath  legacies  to  the  Missionary 
Society.  And  what  a  potent  agency  for  the  scatter- 
ing of  missionary  literature,  among  the  homes  of 
the  nongivers!  If  such  a  subsecretarlal  force  be 
added  to  fifty  Conferences  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
net  gain  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  missionary  treasury,  with  a  duplication  in  the 
circulation  of  missionary  literature,  in  a  single  year. 
And  what  a  valuable  reserve  force  of  developing  mis- 
sionary leadership  for  the  General  Conference  to 
draw  upon  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  general  secretary- 
ship of  the  Missionary  Society  ! — Hev.  A.  E.  W'i/t/<r, 
in  Christian  Advocate, 


Making  Appropriations  to  Missions  in  Qold  or  in 

Looal  OnrreDcy. 

BY  BISHOP  THOBURN. 

ALL  European  and  American  merchants,  all  bank- 
ers and  brokers,  all  governments  and  corpora- 
tions, keep  their  accounts,  pay  their  employees,  and 
transact  their  business  In  local  currency.  In  the 
face  of  this  overwhelming  fact  can  missionary  soci- 
eties afford  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 
Can  they  do  so,  especially  merely  to  escape  the  per- 
plexity and  bother  of  adjusting  accounts  ?  Would 
business  men  of  the  world  adopt  the  general  policy 
if  they  did  not  find  it  financially  profitable  to  do  so? 
And  if  profitable  to  them  can  it  be  otherwise  to  a 
missionary  society  ?  Some  such  societies  follow  the 
usage  of  the  business  world,  and  In  doing  so  have 
avoided  frequent  losses,  and  in  the  meantime  have 
maintaine<1  an  intelligible  balance  sheet. 

It  so  happens  that  I  can  give  a  practical  Illustra- 
tion of  the  unfair  working  of  the  present  policy 
(paying  in  gold)  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  own  field  in  southern  Asia.  In  India  the  silver 
rupee,  since  the  closing  of  the  mint,  has  risen  in 
value,  while  in  Malaysia  the  Straits  dollar  has  depre- 
ciated, until  it  is  now  worth  less  than  half  its  former 
value.  The  result  is  that  in  Malaysia  the  mission- 
aries have  more  dollars  to  distribute,  while  those  in 
India  suffer  a  great  loss  in  rupees.  All  native 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  all  expenses  of  every 
kind,  except  the  salaries  of  regularly  appointed  mis- 
sionaries, are  paid  in  rupees,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
sult is  that  the  India  missionaries  are  confronted  by 
an  alarming  deficiency.  Surely  no  •'  children  of  this 
world"  would  for  a  moment  think  of  conducting 
their  business  on  a  system  of  financial  haphazard 
like  this. 
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The  question  of  missioDary  salaries  is  not  involved  of  salaries  when  the  collections  at  home  are  not  snf- 
thus  far,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  must  nee-  ficient  for  these  extra  expenses,  promlaes  to  be  the 
essarily  be  reduced  if  placed  with  all  other  expendi- '  lever  that  will  split  the  present  Society  into  two,  one 
tures  on  a  local  currency  basis.  Frequent  adjust-  for  distinctly  foreign  and  one  for  domestic  work. 
ments  would  have  to  be  made,  it  is  true,  but  this  ,  If  it  accomplishes  this  Dr.  Leonard  will  have  accom- 
need  involve  neither  hardship  nor  difficulty.  \  pllshed  a  good  worlc  indeed.    This  has  been  advo- 

To  state  the  desired  policy  in  a  few  words,  I  would  •  cated  by  all  missionaries  for  years,  and  they  hope 
say :  First,  let  an  annual  estimate  of  all  expenses  be  that  accomplishment  may  now  be  in  sight.*' 
made  in  each  mission  shortly  before  the  meeting  of :  The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  has  not  yet 
the  General  Committee.  Let  this  estimate  be  made  ^y^j^  understood.  It  is  not  a  crusade  to  make 
in  local  currency,  and  the  amount  be  reduced  ap-  Presbyterians  or  Episcopalians  or  Methodists  out  of 
proximately  to  American  dollars.  Then  when  the  Buddhists  and  Vedantists ;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
appropriation  is  made  in  dollars  let  a  clause  be  add-  universal  Fatherhood  and  universal  brotherhood ; 
ed  fixing  the  amount  to  be  realized  in  the  foreign  ^  ^^at  the  life  of  the  universe  and  the  ages  is  the  love 
currency.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  place  forty  thou-  j  which  led  Jesus  to  the  cross ;  that  time  and  eternity 
sand  dollars  (Mexican)  in  Korea,  let  the  motion  be  ,  ^re  j^  the  hands  which  were  pierced ;  and  that  who- 
made  to  give  that  Mission  twenty  thousand  dollars,  I  goever  will  may  rise  out  of  sinfulnefls,  inaolarity, 
"  or  such  sura  as  will  realize  forty  thousand  dollars  darkness,  into  the  very  life  of  God.  The  Cfanxdi 
in  Mexicans.*'  If  during  the  year  local  currency  ^ust  educate.  She  understands  that  full  weU. 
appreciates  in  value,  the  Missionary  Society  loses ;  if  Missionaries  believe  in  education.  A  millloD  papils 
it  depreciates,  the  Society  gains ;  but  the  annual  ad-  ^^  \^  the  mission  schools  of  the  world.  But  Itoman 
justments  will  prevent  any  serious  injustice  being  nature  needs  not  only  education,  it  needs  also  re- 
done to  any  party.— rAmlian  Adinx-ate.  generation.— X.  H.  Bradford,  D.D, 
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OanodKuea.  JUoommeaaeJ  Joota 

HE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Met  ho-      I       i^i^^  j  f     imio        \a\  h^^^i  y.    g^»o-  X 

dist  Episcopal  Church  will  meet  at  Providence, ',,  ,^_^-t       .  jji-.j»:»^«t 

vi7.^«l.i..,    T^^,,.„,K.-  n  .*  ♦.„  ^,.1^.1,  .   «     I  Mains  and  Curts  &  Jennings,  and  edited bj  Dr.  J.L. 

Hurlbut  and  Dr.  R.  R  Doherty,  famishes  a Teiyeoii- 
venient  and  complete  aid  to  both  the  stodj  and  the 


R.  I.,  Wednesday,  November  9,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Copies  of  the  Indian  IJpworth  Herald  have  been  re- 
ceived.  It  is  published  at  Calcutta,  India,  and  edited  j  t^j^hing  of  the 'lessons.    The  explanatory  notes, 
by  the  General  Secretary  for  India,  Rev.  Frank  W.  I  illustrations,  hints  to  teachers,  maps,  etc,  aie  meh 
Warne.    It  is  an  excellent  little  paper  of  ten  pages,    ^s  are  most  needed  by  teachers.    Price,  «.» 
and  is  calculated  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  Meth- 
odism in  India. 

The  fact  that  the  senior  secretary  of  the  Missionary 


Ktrrean  Sketches,  by  Rev.  James  8.  Gale,  is  pablidisd 
by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Price,  fl.  Mr. 
Gale  has  been  for  nine  years  a  Presbyterian  miasi(Hi- 

Society  proposes  changes  in  the  working  of  tlie  Soci- 1  ^ry  in  Korea.  His  book  gives  a  good  idea  of  Korean 
ety  and  calls  for  comments  and  suggestions  Is  a  uf^  and  character.  The  narrative  of  many  incidents 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  comments  on  the  previous  '  ^^^  interest  to  the  account,  and  no  one  desiring  to 
pages  and  for  a  continuance  of  the  discussion  here-  ^^^^^  something  of  the  people  can  read  the  book 
after.  We  invite  other  suggestions  and  plans,  hop-  without  profit.  In  the  "  Missionarj'  Chapter"  the 
ing  that  a  well-matured  plan  may  be  reatly  by  the  author  says  :  "  By  nature  Koreans  are  quite  as  good 
m;xt  General  Conference,  a  plan  which  will  meet    ^s  wc-l^tter,  I  think.  They  ne«i  no  Western  school- 


with  general  favor  and  will  greatly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Society  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wo  have  received  from  Dr.  John  W.  Butler,  of 


ing  or  higher  education  to  prepare  them  for  the  Gos- 
pel. They  are  prepared  already,  and  are  worthy  of 
the  best  that  we  can  give  them." 


Mexico  City,  several  slips  cut  from  papers  published  jj^^  j^^f  ^^  Bromiing.  We  are  indebted  to  Rev. 
in  Mexico  City,  givmg  an  account  of  a  religious  riot  james  Mudge,  D.D.,  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
in  Irapuato,  Mexico,  on  September  26,  which  came  ence,  for  this  helpful  book,  a  most  excellent  aid  in 
near  resulting  in  the  complete  extermination  of  the  i  the  reading  and  study  of  the  works  of  a  great  poet. 
Methodist  followers  in  that  place.    The  mob  was  in- 1  jhe  obscurity  of  Browning's  writings  has  prevented 


cited  to  violence  by  handbills  written  by  the  parish 
priest  which  warned  against  the  Protestants  and 


their  general  circulation,  but  they  contain  many 
beautiful  and  great  thoughte  and  well  repay  the 


urgtHl  that  they  should  be  treated  as  thieves  and  \  thoughtful  student.  Dr.  Mudge  has  given  in  his 
murderers.  Dr.  Butler  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the  ,  ^qoIj  an  appreciative  biographical  sketch  of  Brown- 
Church  at  home  for  those  members  of  the  Methodist    i^^^  and  chapters  on  "  How  to  Read  Browning"  and 


Church  in  Mexico  who  may  be  subjected  to  the  wild 


*'  The  Benefits  of  Browning  Study."    These  are  fol- 


fanaticism  of  priest-ridden  and  misguide<i  mobs.  lowed  by  near  two  hundred  pages  of  extracts  from 

The  Star  of  India  says :  **  Tlie  new  departure  advo-  j  Browning's  writings :  Brief  Felicities  and  Fancies, 
catcil  by  Secretary  Leonard,  providing  for  the  ac- ;  Moral  and  Religious  Thoughts,  Gems  of  Description, 
ceptance  of  all  qualified  candidates  for  mission  serv-  j  and  Complete  Poems,  with  explanatory  notes.  The 
ice  who  may  present  themselves,  an  i  the  cutting   book  is  published  by  Eaton  &  Mains.    Price,  $1.50. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


DECEMBER,  1898. 


THE  GRE^VT  COMMISSION  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


THE  inissionaty  idea  is  atill  comparativoly  I 
A  new  iiJeii.     Mousurcd  by  tbn  history  | 
of  the  world,  the  thought  of  regenerutlug  1 
L.ciety  is; 


I 


Blonof  the  world  hasbeon  both  doubtful  and 
dilatory.  Yet  the  luogtinge  of  the  grc^at 
oominissiou  was  impcrativi?'.  It  was  ad- 
dreeaed  in  the  dayaof  th«fiirai)tCburi<b  to 
the  representotivea  of  that  email  body.  It 
was  to  be  the  innrohiiig  orders  of  a  witness- 
ing Church.  Toftilflll  therocimlssiou,  thoy 
were  to  Vie  especially  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Their  mission  wa«  to  be  In  no  sense  locnl. 
The  good  news  was  to  be  limited  to  no 
"pent-up  Utica."  Jerueulem  was  to  be  tlie 
point  of  departure.  The  original  idea  of 
"  world-wide  niisaions  "  had  its  godlike  es- 
presslon  on  the  moniing  of  Ascension  Day, 
The  benevolent  thought  of  Christ  was  all-in- 
clusive. It  extended  to  all  nations,  to  lands 
then  known,  but  far  away,  to  eoaUnents 
as  yet  undiscovered  and  undreamed  of,  to 
islands  that  may  not  yet  have  lifted  their 
fronded  palms  above  the  Irvel  of  the  sea. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  her- 
alded to  "all  naOons"  and  "to  the  uttur- 
moBt  part  of  the  earth." 


Subsequent  lo  the  osoension  of  our  Lord 
and  to  the  munifeatatlou  of  tlie  missionary 
spirit  (for  nt  Pentecost  the  waiting  disciples 
received  missionary  enlightenment,  inspira- 
tion, impulse,  and  power),  the  missionary 
spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ  were  embodied 
in  the  mlsstonary  acts  of  the  apostles.  Aa 
an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  neet,  that  her  brood 
m«y  learn  to  fly.Ood  permitted  persecution 
to  follow.  'With  the  dispersion,  the  Gospel 
leaven  began  to  work.  The  narrowness  of 
Peter  is  rebuked  by  the  magnanimity  of  Paul. 
The  Jew  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  the  Qentile 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  The  idea  of  foreign 
missions  now  takes  root  in  the  thought  of 
the  early  Church.  The  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles begins  his  many  miseionar>'  totira. 
The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was 
a  missionary  century  In  the  Christian 
Church. 

Whatever  may  be  assigned  as  the  reason, 
it  is  a  recognized  fact  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory that  just  as  there  was  an  era  cjilled  tho 
"  Dark  Ages,"  so  there  was  a  wide  Bpaco  of 
successive  eenturies  whoa  the  missionary 
idea  suffered  seemingly  an  eolipse. 

But  now,  at  length,  a  brighter  day  bos 
dawned.  Tinder  tho  Inspiration,  in  part,  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  and  under  the  leail  of 
Coivy  and  Duff  and  Morrison  and  Mart>-n 
aui]  Coke  and  Jud?iou  and  Taylor,  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  have  at  length  bc- 
Bttrred  themselves.  *'  There  is  a  sound  of  a 
going  in  tho  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees."  It 
is  a  movement  that  inspires  us  all  with  new 
hope.  It  is  a  sign  of  new  life.  It  marks 
our  age  as  preeminently  Uir  mhiiionary  age. 

This  new  missionary  movement.  Ibis  un- 
wonted activity,  is  in  ttic  face  of  new  doubts, 
new  dlEBeultleB,  and,  ft  may  be,  new  dan- 
gers. Modem  thought  too  commonly  mag- 
niSesthe  mercy  of  Crod  at  the  expense  of  bis 
Justice ;  his  goodness  In  disregard  of  his  se- 
verity. The  most  inconsistent  concessions 
are  constantly  being  made  in  seeming  Ig- 
norance of  the  dictum,  "Except  a  man  bo 
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born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  or  to  speculate.    It  is  for  us,  if  we  have  the 
God."  I  light  of  Christ,  to  follow  that  light.     If  we 

While  ancient  barriers  have,  in  some  in-  ■  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  we  should  be  led  by 
stances,  been  removed,  and  doors  once  j  that  Spirit  and  to  heed  the  real  and  relent- 
closed  to  the  advance  of  Christianity  have  less  challenge,  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
been  providentially  opened,  it  is  doubtful !  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? "  If 
whether  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  i  Christ  ever  said  anything  plainly,  it  was  this, 
our  boasted  civilization  has  conciliated  in  | "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
any  marked  degree  the  increased  confidence  Gospel  to  every  creature." 


and  good  will  of  heathen  nations. 
Nominal  Christianity,  at  home  and  abroad. 


On  the  threshold  of  the  new  century  we 
certainly  have  afforded  us  new  opportunities 


is  the  most  insidious  and  powerful  foe  our  for  missionary  effort  coupled  with  new  en- 
missionaries  have  to  meet.  The  opium  trade  |  couragements  to  improve  these  oppKHtuni- 
of  England  and  the  whisky  trade  of  Amer-  ties.  It  is  as  if  God  were  saying,  with  a  new 
lea  go  far  toward  discrediting  the  heralds  of  emphasis,  "  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
the  Gospel  in  either  China  or  Africa.    The  door." 

commerce  in  foreign  ports  between  the  rep- 1  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  the  birthplace 
resentatives  of  heathenism  and  so-called  of  a  great  idea,  to  study  the  feeble  begin- 
Christianity  is  oft(»n  demoralizing  and  de-  nings  of  some  great  spiritual  venture.  We 
grading.  It  not  only  mammonizes  men,  it  i  have  seen  the  white  house  at  Kettering, 
sensualizes  them.  i  England,  where  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 

This  is  a  difficulty  with  which  the  pioneers  ■  dred  years  ago  £3  28  6rf  were  collected  to 
of  missions  had  not  so  generally  to  contend,  j  help  launch  the  modem  missionary  enter- 
The  work  of  the  reformer,  preacher,  and  prise.  But  few  then  had  faith  in  its  success, 
evangelist  in  our  own  land  is  closely  related  Yet  through  all  these  years,  the  winds  and 
to  that  of  the  missionary  in  all  hinds.  waves  of  adversity  have  not  overwhelmed  it ; 

The  want  of  probity,  temperance,  and  the  sunken  rocks  or  shoals  of  secret  opposi- 
purity  on  the  part  of  merchant,  visitor,  or  tion  have  not  wrecked  it.  It  has  experi- 
sailor  in  foreign  lands  may  be  demoralizing !  enccd  the  favoring  breezes  of  a  kind  Provi- 
and  harmful  in  tlie  extreme.  The  virtue  and  dence.  It  has  been  piloted  by  Him  whocalmly 
religion  of  any  Christian  land  may  thus  be  outrode  the  angriest  storm  that  ever  swept 
misrepresented.  The  "synagogue  of  Satan"  i  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  has  been  buoyantly 
may  be  set  up.  The  interests  of  the  Church  uplield  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  It  is 
of  God  are  sadly  imdermined.  i  to-day  a  mighty  argosy  laden  with  food  and 

In  the  face  of  doubts,  difficulties,  and  dan-  treasure  for  the  relief  and  enrichment  of  a 
gers,  it  is  still  evident,  we  think,  that  ours  is  ,  famine-smitten  world.  More  than  twelve 
a  now  missionary  era,  not  only  manifesting  million  dollars  are  annually  contributed  for 
new  life,  but  illustrating  new  self-denial  and  the  evangelization  of  those  living  on  mis- 
displaying  in  many  ways  a  new  breadth  of  sionaiy  soil. 
Christian  intelligence.  '     New  strategic  points  for  missionary  oper- 

It  need  not  be  that  the  modern  mis-  ations  are  being  determined  upon.  They 
sionary  share  the  agonizing  conviction  are  being  bravely  occupied  and  defended 
of  those  who  crossed  th<^  ocean  a  cen- 1  in  almost  all  heathen  lands.  It  was  no 
tury  ago,  "At  every  tick  of  the  clock  Utopian  dream,  that  of  William  Taylor,  our 
God  sends  one  or  two  heathen  into  endless  modern  missionary'  seer,  when  he  said,  "  I 
miseiy  and  torment."  Like  all  extreme  dog- ,  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  missionary  epoch." 
matic  statements  of  the  kind,  this  we  in-  In  Africa,  Nigeria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
stinetively  feel  is  dishonoring  to  our  Maker.  Gulf  of  Guinea,  inhabited  by  many  millions 
It  is  repellent  to  all  right  thinking  men.  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  Dark 
We  ask,  with  Abraham,  *' Shall  not  the  Continent,  has  just  been  opened  to  the  en- 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  'Gen.  trance  of  the  missionaries.  We  are  assured 
18.  2;").)  Multitudes,  we  believe  with  Dr.  that  Islamism  is  rapidly  losing  its  grip  on 
Whedon,  may  liave  **  the  spirit  of  faith  and  i  Persia,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  purpose  of  rigliteousness,"  to  whom  the  those  holding  the  doctrines  of  Babism  are 
pure  light  of  the  Gospel  may  never  yet  have  coming  into  closer  touch  with  the  teachings 
come.  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  philosophize      God  has  other  instrumentalities  than  those 
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commonly  recognized  for  reaching  the 
heathen  world.  In  China  education  is  valued 
more  highly  to-day  than  before  the  China- 
Japan  war.  The  missionary  is  held  in  higher 
estimation,  and  our  Western  civilization  is 
more  a  subject  of  interest  and  inquiry  than 
ever  before.  Newspapers  and  magazines, 
edited  by  Christian  missionaries,  and  the 
books  written  and  translated  by  them  on  all 
subjects,  as  well  as  those  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  are  in  unusual  demand.  Indeed, 
we  are  assured  that  in  China  "  many  believe 
that  Christianity  is  the  only  power  which 
can  restore  their  prestige  and  give  to  them 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  Western  na- 
tions." 

The  missionary  is  no  longer  thought  to  be 
the  mere  pietist,  enthusiast,  zealot  he  once 
seemed.  Philology  has  come  to  be  his 
debtor.  Geography  recognizes  him  as  a 
discoverer.  The  science  of  Anthropology 
and  of  Comparative  Beligion  are  largely 
matters  of  his  creation.  The  missionary 
has  become  the  pioneer  not  only  of  true 
religion,  but  of  a  wider  commerce  and  of  an 
inventive  industry.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  New  Zealand,  for  example, 
opened  to  the  world  by  missionaries,  now 
uses  five  thousand  American  reapers  and 
one  thousand  threshing  machines. 

The  testimony  of  men  of  letters  is  by  way 
of  a  new  indorsement  of  the  missionaiy  en- 
terprise. It  is  no  longer  the  language  of 
inconsiderate  sarcasm  or  ridicule.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  writing  from  ^amoa,  and 
Julian  Hawthorne,  from  India,  may  be  the 
advance  guard  of  those  who  are  yet  to  com- 
mend the  foreign  missionary  cause  to  the 
more  favorable  thought  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

With  new  encouragement,  new  enterprise 
is  being  shown.  The  new  missionary  move- 
ment is  essentially  a  forward  movement. 
The  spirit  of  real  philanthropic  devotion 
and  of  missionary  sacrifice  is  having  new 
illustration  in  this  our  day.  In  our  great 
cities  we  have  the  "settlement  idea.'*  In 
the  foreign  field  wo  shall  yet  have  more 
generally  the  "  colonization  idea." 

Is  it  not  a  new  missionary  movement 
that  within  a  few  years  has  sent  our  bishops 
on  world-wide  tours  for  personal  inspection 
and  inspiration,  so  that  India,  China,  Mex- 
ico, and  South  America  are  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  Church  than  ever  before? 
that  has  sent  some  of  our  great  evangelists 
to  foreign  lands,  and  has  been  illustrated  so 


recently  in  the  unique  missionary  journey 
to  India  and  around  the  world  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Beligions, 
with  his  five  hundred  missionary  addresses, 
in  nearly  a  score  of  different  lands  ? 

Who  shall  say  there  are  not  new  omens 
for  good  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  people 
of  the  various  great  Church  organizations 
toward  the  subjects  of  mission  ?  They  are 
to-day  earnest  students  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. It  forms  a  conspicuous  part  in  their 
annual  course  of  reading.  The  Epworth 
Tithing  Band  and  notably  the  Tenth  Legion 
of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  are  de- 
veloping a  systematic  benevolence  which, 
in  another  generation,  promises  to  throw 
far  in  the  shade  the  spasmodic  and  ungen- 
erous giving  of  too  many  of  their  fathers. 

There  are  strategic  points  in  the  world's 
conquest  for  Christ.  Our  universities  and 
colleges  are  closely  related  to  the  progress 
of  Christian  truth.  The  secretary  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  1889,  Robert 
E.  Speer,  visited  one  hundred  and  ten  liter- 
ary institutions.  In  that  one  year  there 
were  enrolled,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  this  one  young  man,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  new  volunteers,  ready  to  dedicate 
their  lives  to  work  in  missionary  fields. 
There  is  to-day  a  world-movement  of  Chris- 
tian students.  A  score  of  years  ago,  this 
movement  was  unknown.  The  World's 
Christian  Students'  Federation,  largely 
dominated  by  missionary  principles,  is  the 
ripe  product  of  this  form  of  intercollegiate 
and  international  union.  Foreign  countries, 
like  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are  already 
represented. 

One  added  element  in  the  new  missionary 
movement  is  the  enlistment,  for  lay  mis- 
sionary service,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  had  but  limited  though  special  train- 
ing for  missionary  work.  This  new  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense 
unfriendly  to  extended  theological  educa- 
tion. Missionary  training  schools  are  largely 
in  demand.  God  has  honored  their  students 
in  these  more  recent  years  with  wonderful 
success. 

There  are  unquestionably  great  advan- 
tages, which  may  not  be  surrendered,  in 
large  missionary  organizations  and  in  an- 
nual meetings  of  missionary  committees, 
with  the  wise  disbursement  of  a  vast  gen- 
eral fund.  But,  as  no  insignificant  pointer 
toward  a  revival  of  missionary  intelligence 
and  interest  in  the  near  future,  a  new  mis- 
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sionary  movement  which  may  more  gener- 1  There  are  over  500  missionary  stations  in 
ally  arouse  the  people,  we  name  the  support  the  Dark  Continent.  They  number  more 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  given  by  the  local  than  400,000  converts,  and  this  number,  it  is 
church  to  some  special  mission,  with  the  in-  reported,  is  increasing  at  an  average  of  25,000 
dividual  care  taken,  encouraged  by  special  |  annually.  The  Congo,  it  is  claimed,  is  prao- 
correspondenc^,  of  some  adopted  foreign  ;  tically  a  Christian  highway  of  travel  at  this 
missionary  and  his  family.  ■  very  hour. 

Is  it  not  ignorant  impatience  rather  |  We  think  of  Foochow  and  its  cemetery  of 
than  intelligent  Christian  enterprise  which  '  devoted  missionaries— the  last  resting  place 
says,  "  The  evangelization  of  the  world  of  Bishop  Wiley.  The  massacre  of  mission- 
must  be  secured  in  this  generation  V  "  Let  us  '  aries  at  Hwasang  is  still  fresh  in  our 
rather  accept  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrow's  thought.  We  more  than  doubted ;  many  of 
motto,  "  The  evangelization  of  tiie  world,  if  ;  us  were  discouraged.  But  wjjen  to-day  we 
it  takes  a  thousand  years."  j  think  of  the  thousands  of  native  inquirers 

With  new  encouragements  and  enter-  who  have  been  awakened  and  who  have 
prises  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  new  united  with  the  Christian  missions  of  the 
victories  achieved.  The  rewards  of  mis- 1  various  denominations  in  the  three  Foochow 
sionary  effort  in  the  past  have  been  by  no  districts  in  the  last  two  years,  we  may  well 
means  small.    The  faith  of  the  missionary  ■  take  heart  again. 

Church,  it  is  true,  has  been  greatly  taxed,  i  Among  the  many  factors  in  illustration  of 
At  times  it  has  been  sadly  strained.  So  dark  the  new  trend  of  things  in  the  missionary* 
was  the  prospect  to  Luther's  mind  at  one  !  world  is  the  Parliament  of  Religions  held  in 
period,  we  are  told,  that  he  seems  to  have  Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair.  To  many  of  us, 
been  hopeless  of  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  \  at  the  time,  the  new  venture  seemed  bazard- 
except  as  Christ  himself  should  bo  again  re- 1  ous,  dishonoring  to  Christianity,  and  even 
vealed.  He  is  quoted  by  Froude  as  saying : ,  foolhardy.  The  outcome,  it  was  feared, 
"Another  hundred  years,  and  all  will  be  'would  be  confusing  to  many  minds  and  de- 
over.  The  small  electorate  of  Saxony  will '  structive  of  much  that  a  wise  conservatism 
not  hinder  the  end."  j  would  Jealously  protect.     In  not  a  few  in- 

Those  who  value  silver  more  than  they  stances  apparent  harm  has  been  the  result, 
value  souls  may  see,  even  to-day,  only  the  A  false  liberalism,  many  believe,  has  been 
pessimistic  side  of  things.  It  takes  time  to  encouraged.  Misapprehensions  and  misrep- 
prepare  the  ground  and  the  granite  for  an  '  resentations  may  be  current  for  years  to 
enduring  foundation.  The  rearing  of  the  come.  All  this  is  but  natural, 
structure  may  be  long  delayed.  At  in  early  I  But  over  against  this  we  may  put  the  ad- 
stage  it  shall  seem  to  some  like  putting  vantages  which  must  accrue  as  sure  as  truth 
money  in  a  hole.  The  incoming  tide  has  is  truth  and  God  is  Gk>d.  The  tide,  we  are 
many  a  refluent  wave.  It  may  seem  as  if  led  to  believe,  is  already  setting  in  the  right 
more  were  going  out  than  coming  in.  We  direction.  The  attacks  on  Christianity  in 
must  learn  to  "labor  and  to  wai^"  We  must  i  Chicago  have  brought  to  its  valorous  de- 
occupy  high  groimd  if  we  would  view  the  fense  many  friends  in  unexpected  quarters, 
whole  field  and  view  the  progress  of  the   Even  in  Madras,  India,  they  are  being  heard 


battle. 
Were  there  but  two  or  three  missionary 


from.    And  we  are  assured  by  our  Meiho^ 
dist  Review  that  the  final  outcome  will  be 


societies  in  existence  in  all  Protestantism  a  a  convincing  refutation  of  misleading  papers 
hundred  years  ago  ?  They  have  been  multi- ;  presented  by  non-Christian  delegates  from 
plied  until  the  two  or  three  have  become   foreign  lands. 

more  than  one  himdred.     Modem  missions  I     This  new  missionary   movement   means 
have  won  more  than  four  million  converts  new  responsibilities  to  be  met  and  new  obli- 
gations to  be  discharged.    If  we  are  not  to 


from  the  ranks  of  heathenism. 
As  late  as  1875,  in  a  city  of  Japan — so  a  re- 


despise  the  day  of  small  things,  it  has  also 


turned  missionary  tells  us— an  edict  was  |  been  suggested  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
posted  in  a  public  place  threatening  with  with  the  day  of  small  things.  A  danger  that 
capital  pimishment  any  native  who  should  confronts  us  is  that  of  the  too  great  centrali- 
become  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  zntion  of  interest  and  endeavor  in  faithful 
To-day  the  baptism  of  converts  annually  is  pastors,  in  our  great  Missionary  Society,  our 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  I  General  Missionary  Committee,  and,  for  a 
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last  analysis,  in  our  three  Missionary  Secre- 
taries, 

The  new  missionary  movement  looks  to- 
ward decentralization— to-^BX^,  a  more  gen- 
eral and  generous  sharing  of  responsibility 
by  each  man,  woman,  and  child  who  may  be  j 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  To  pro-  j 
teet  our  3,000  miles  of  American  coast  and 
the  honor  of  our  citizens  in  other  lands 
this  country  had  already  before  the  late  war, 
spent  in  naval  equipment $100,000,000.  Take 
the  seagoing  battleship  Indiana.  She  alone 
cost  $5,000,000.  Two  of  her  heavy  guns  cost 
$100,000  apiece.  It  will  cost  $750  every  time 
one  of  them  is  fired  in  battle.  But,  then,  the 
ball  will  weigh  more  than  1,000  pounds  and 
will  strike  an  object  10  miles  away.  These 
self-defensive  and  destructive  forces  of  the 
state  are  ponderous  and  costly.  The  bene- 
ficially aggressive  and  constructive  forces 
of  the  Church  must  needs  be  expensive  if  the 
good  done  is  to  be  any  way  extensive. 

The  viisslonanj  idea  of  Christ  is  jet  new. 
It  is  so  novel  that  it  has  not  been  appre- 
ciated. Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  been  ap- 
plied. It  comprehends  more  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.  It  means,  if  need  be, 
the  laying  down  of  life.  It  is  not  something 
spasmodic  or  temporary.  The  missionary 
idea  of  the  divine  strategist  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  redeemed  from  multiform 
idolatries  has  all  the  breadth  of  a  divine  love. 
"Charity  never  faileth."  God's  love  in 
Christ  has  endless  continuity.  Infinite  pa- 
tience and  persistency  must  mark  our  mis- 
sionary zeal. 

If  the  Master  said,  *'The  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up,"  we,  too,  as  his  fol- 
lowers, must  emulate  that  zeal  if  we  would 
be  worthy  members  of  his  household.  We 
need  a  more  Christly  magnanimity  of 
thought,  broader  sympathies,  deeper  love- 
more  of  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which 
marked  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  our  Lord. 
A  revival  of  enthusiasm  for  both  home  and 
foreign  missions  is  both  swift-coming  and 
sure. 

The  Clarendon  Street  Church,  in  Boston — 
not  a  rich  church— gave  in  five  years  for 
outside  interests,  chiefly  for  missions,  nearly  j 
$85,000.  Such  may  well  be,  more  generally, 
the  enthusiasm  of  faith  and  of  missionary 
zeal. 

It  will  be  hastened  by  the  spread  of  mis- 
sionary intelligence.     It  will  be  intensified 
in  each  church  by  a  monthly  missionary  ^ 
service  for  special  prayer.    Then  the  mis- 1 


sionary  movement  will  be  marked  by  a 
more  direct  aggressiveness  and  soul-win- 
ning power. 

Educational  institutions,  doubtless,  have 
their  place  in  missionary  lands,  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  the  danger  is  that  so  far  from  being 
preparatory  to  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  mere  secular  education  may  be 
practically  but  a  substitute  for  what  is 
fundamental  in  the  Christian  life,  namely, 
repentance  for  sin,  surrender  of  will,  and 
the  change  of  heart. 

A  bright-faced,  wonderfully  successful, 
native  missionary  from  India  traveling  in 
this  country  was  thus  approached  recently : 
"Mr.  David,  you  have  traveled  much. 
What  does  the  sum  total  of  your  obsen^a- 
tion  lead  you  to  think  the  world  needs  most 
to-day  for  its  spiritual  uplifting?"  "The 
Holy  Ghost!  The  Holy  Ghost!"  he  re- 
peated, fervently.  "You  are  a  native  of 
India.  When  and  by  what  methods  will  that 
stronghold  of  heathenism  be  captured  by 
Christianity  ?  "  "  Three  things  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  India :  First,  you 
must  stop  sending  them  men  and  women 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  learning,  but  lacking 
the  life  more  abundant.  Second,  these  per- 
sons must  preach  by  their  lives  as  well  as  by 
their  lips.  Third,  let  the  missionaries  use 
all  possible  means  to  win  them  to  Christ,  re- 
mem  bering  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief 
factor  in  every  successful  effort." 

The  thoughtful  student  of  the  missionary 
field  must  be  convinced  that  the  one  new 
hope  of  the  missionary  cause  is  in  the  con- 
verted native  helper  and  native  preacher. 
We  believe  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
will  yet  have  precedence  over  all  other 
forms  of  missionary  enterprise. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  however,  as  the 
diplomacy  of  divine  Providence.  We  may 
well  have  faith  in  God's  way  of  bringing 
this  world  to  himself  by  agencies  direct  and 
indirect,  by  means  human  and  superhuman, 
by  instrumentalities  both  promising  and  un- 
promising. 

The  new  missionary  epoch  will  yet  illus- 
trate what  may  be  termed  an  inspired  ec- 
clesiastical statesmanship.  It  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain,  the  prayer  taught  us  by 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  "  Thy  kingdom  come ! " 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  yet  become 
"the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and    he    shall  reign    forever  and 


ever. 


if 
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It  will  be  a  Utiiely  event,  the  Ooueiul  Con-  j  the  twentieth  century  will  not  be  a  coniroer- 
(ereiipe  ot  the  missionary  workers  of  the  i  cial  one,  not  a  military  one ;  bm  the  uations 
world  in  New  York  eity,  in  the  month  of  I  ot  the  West  will  in%'ade  the  East  with  gnat 
April,  1900.  It  may  yet  bo  tiue,  the  proph-  armies  of  Christian  missionaries  backed  by 
eL-y  made  recently  in  the  Bntldliiat  Maga- 1  the  wealtli  of  Christendom. "  May  God 
fine,  o(  Japan :  "  The  greatest  movement  of  j  speed  the  day ! 


THE  WESLEY AN-METIIODIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


HE  Weeleyan  Methodists  of  England  sent 
missioDaries  to  America  in  176i)  in  the 
L  of  Bichard  Boardman  and  Joaepli 


RET.  OEOBGB  W.  OLVEtt 

Pilmoor.  In  1780  a  Wesleyan  missionary 
entered  Upon  his  label's  In  Antjgua,  "West 
Indies.  In  1811  the  flrst  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary w^  sent  U)  Afriea,  In  1813  Wesleyan 
missionaries  eommenced  the  mission  in 
Ceylon.  In  1815  a  Wesleyan  missionary  was 
Bent  to  New  South  Wales.  Australia. 

In  1810  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
was  organized  to  tHke  care  of  the  missions  al- 
ready established,  and  to  enter  upon  new 
fields,  and  the  eighty-two  years  that  have 
passed  contain  the  record  of  faithful  and 
heroio  work  and  great  snecess,  and  Ihe  mis- 
sions now  report  303  principal  stations,  2,255 
chapels  and  otiier  preaching  places,  315  mis- 
slonorles,  3,993  other  paid  agents,  5,773  un- 
paid (kgents.  44,734  full  church  members. 
11,167  on  trial  for  ehiirch  membership,  and 
85,972  scholars  attending  either  tlie  Sunday 
or  day  schools. 

In  Italy  are  25  mlsBlonariea,  1,559  full 
members,  and  325  on  trial. 

In  Spain,  Fortugol,  Malta,  Balearic  Is- 


lands, andEgj-pt  areiamiesionario9.&71fiill 
memlxifs,  and  S7  on  trial. 

In  Ceylon  are  62  missionaries,  4,aa8  full 
meml)crs,  and  1,173  on  trial. 

In  Indiaiuot  including  Burma)  are  96  mis- 
sionaries, 5,47u  full  memliers,  and  2fif&  on 
trial. 

In  Burma  are  5  ndsslonaries,  65  full  mem- 
bers, and  13S  on  trial. 

In  China  are  IT  missionaries,  1,S12  fult 
members,  and  *U  on  trial. 

In  Africa  are  iia  missionarie»,  SG,&4S  full 
members,  and  5,754  on  trial. 

In  Honduras,  Central  America,  are  5  mis- 
sionaries, 1,850  full  members,  and  108   oD 

In  the  Bahama  Islands,  Inagiia,  and  San 
Salvador  are  11  missionaries,  3,392  full  metn- 
beis,  and  101  .on  trial ;  and  in  the  Gull  of 
Mexico  Mission  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  an;  1 
missionary,  150  full  members,  and  fl  on  triaL 

There  are  also  missions  in  Irclund,  the 


statistics  of  which  are  not  given  in  the  an- 
nual report 

In  addition  to  the  above  which  ore  all 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  yeariy 
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Conference  there  are  miaaions  in  other  Con- 
ferences which  were  ftiunded  and  are  still 
assisted  by  the  society.    They  are  France, 


vith  1,7C9  mombera  and  158  on  trial;  South 
Ifrlca,  with  47,972  members  aiid  21,148  on 
trial ;  ftud  the  West  Indies,  with  17,18*  mem- 
bers and  3,317  on  trial. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  held  In  July,  1898,  the  Eev. 
George  W.  Olver,  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Mac- 
donald,  Bev.  Marshall  Hartley,  and  Bcv. 
William  Perkina  were  appointed  the  GeDcral 
Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
ensiung  year,  three  of  whom  have  held  the 
position  for  seveitd  years. 

Bev,  George  W.  Olver  waa  bom  at  Hun- 
gerford,  England,  March  30.  1829.  He  iv- 
eeived  his  early  instruction  at  Kingijwooil 
School  and  Taimtoa  College,  uad  groduatad 
11  the  London  University  in  1849,  After- 
ward he  attended  the  Theological  College. 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  to  circuit  work. 
From  1871  to  1881  he  waa  Prindpal  of  South- 
lands College,  lu  1681,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Puushon,  Mr,  Olver  was  elected  Mission- 
ary Secretary  an<l  has  continued  us  secre- 
tary to  the  present  time,  "'  He  entered  upon 
work  with  vigor  and  has  carried  it  on 
with  great  ability,  throwing  his  energies  into 
every  department  with  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. At  the  latter  end  of  1892  he  spent 
several  montha  in  the  India  mission  Held, 
gaining  a  large  amount  of  information  and 
Having  a  stimulus  to  the  workers  abroad," 

Rev.  Frederic  W.  Itlacdonald  Is  the  son  of 
a   highly   esteemed    minister   and    orator. 


brother-in-law  to  the  late  Sir  E.  Biirne-Jonea 
aud  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  artists,  and  uncle  lo  - 
Budyani  Kipling.  He  was  for  ten  years 
profeasorof  theology  at  Handsworth  College, 
Birniingham.  Since  1891  he  has  been  Mis- 
sionary Secretary  and  is  known  as  a  very 
effective  speaker.  He  is  the  able  editor  of 
the  missionary  magazine  Work  iind  fForlwa 
ill  the  ^tesloH  Field,  which  has  been  of 
much  service  in  increasing  the  missionary 
interest  among  the  Wesleyans  of  Great 
Bcltmn. 

Bev.  Marshall  Hartley  has  l>een  for  more 
than  nine  years  one  of  the  Oonecal  Secreia- 
rios  of  the  Missionary  Society,  "In  that 
important  ofSce  he  has  attained  iiigh  diatlnu- 
tion,  posses^ng  the  affection  and  est«em  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  Committee  and  the 
confldenco  of  the  entire  connection.  Hia 
knowledge  of  Church  law  and  usage  and  his 
grasp  of  |)riuflplea,  his  orderly  and  methodi- 
cal east  of  mind,  and  his  extraordUiaiy 
powers  of  work  enable  him  to  render  inval- 
uabie  service  in  the  administration  of  mis- 
sions. He  is  an  earnest  and  powerful 
preacher  and  a  very  effective  advocate  of  the 
missionary  cause  upon  the  platform,"  Mr. 
Hartley  Is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Weslcyan 
Missions  in  the  East, 

Bev.  William  Perkins  was  appointed  by 
the  Conferenc*  last  July  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Miasiouary  Soelelv  in 
pliie.'  ..f  l(-v.  \V.  T,  A.  Barber,  wl]..  was  Mis- 


sionary Secretary  for  two  years  and  resigned 
to  become  head  master  of  the  Leys  School, 
Cambridge.    Mr.  Perkins  was  bom  in  I643i 
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at  Haverford-West,  England,  and  began  to 
preach  in  1863.  He  is  a  good  preacher,  an 
able  speaker,  and  possesses  great  adminis- 
trative skill  and  power  of  work.  **  He  has 
been  six  years  in  the  Black  Country,  twelve 
years  in  Lancashire,  three  in  London,  and 
nine  in  Bristol,  and  for  seven  years  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  Bristol  and 
Bath  District  with  conspicuous  success.  He 
has  remarkable  powers  of  sympathy.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  public  questions  and 
discusses  them  with  great  moderation, 
fervor,  and  dignity." 

The  income  of  the  Society  for  year  1897 
was  £132,227,  or  $661,135,  of  which  £5,000  was 
a  special  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission 
House,  and  £1,294  14s.  6d.  was  for  special 
missions. 

The  total  expenditure  was  £131,266  14s. 
lOd.,  or  $656,333. 

The  expenditure  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

£       8.      d. 
Missions  under  Yearly  Conference.    91,548    14    11 

Missions  under  Other  Conferences.  11,168  17  6 

Publications :   Production  and  Past 

Distribution 2,344  8  2 

Management  Expenses 6,303  13  5 

Past  or  Resting  Workers 12,654  4  4 

Annuities  and  Interest 1,412  1  8 

Transfer  to  Special  Plant,  etc 5,000  0  0 

Debtofl8i)6 834  15  3 


Total 131,266    14     10 

The  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  for 
the  year  wtis  £960  5s.  3d. 

There  was  an  extra  income  of  £12,907  lis. 
6d.,  of  which  £2,589  15s.  lOd.  was  for  Special 
Effort  Plant  Account;  donations  to  the  In- 
dian Metliodist  Famine  Fund,  1897,  £7,732 
lis.  8d. ;  Special  Mission  House  Fund  for 
extensions,  £2.585  4s. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  about  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  went  to  the  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries, about  two  per  cent  to  publications, 
about  five  per  cent  for  management  expen- 
ses, and  about  one  per  cent  for  interest. 

In  the  income,  £08,306  8s.  5d.  obtained 
from  collections  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  through  District  Auxiliaries, 
Christmas  offerings,  and  Juvenile  Associa- 
tions is  the  net  amount,  the  original  being 
£104,707  Os.  Od.  less  expenses  and  rewards 
amounting  to  £6,400  I2s.  4(1.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  $32,000  were  expended  in  making  col- 
lections in  addition  to  expense  of  publica- 
tions, management  expenses,  annuities,  and 
interest. 

The  Missionary  Committee,  in  presenting 


its   report  at   the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  May  2, 1898,  said : 

The  ordinary  income  for  the  past  year,  namely,  that 
which  is  derived  from  sabscriptions  and  collections 
throughout  the  circuits  of  Great  Britain,  is  £3,600  in 
advance  of  that  of  1896,  which,  in  its  tarn,  wa^  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £2,000  on  that  of  1895.     After  some 
years  of  arrested  growth  in  the  contributions  of  the 
churches,  we  welcome  this  sustained  advance  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  it  indicates.    Re- 
newed energy  has  been  manifest  in  the  working  of 
District  and  Circuit  organization,  and  the  Committee 
desires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
labored  so  willingly  and  successfully  to  this  eud. 
But  the  main  cause,  that  which  underlies  the  in- 
creased activity  of  a  multitude  of  workers,  is,  we  are 
persuaded,  a  deepened  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
sanctity  of  the  work  itself.    When  this  is  viewed  in 
its  true  light,  when  obedience  to  the  commands  and 
faith  in  the  promises  of  our  Lord  grow  stronger, 
the  whole  practical  agency  of  a  society  like  ours 
receives  new  inspiration,  and  is  lifted  to  a  higher 
level.    We  trust  we  are  right  in  believing  that  we 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  progrress,  in  which 
the  quickened  Church  at  home  will  be  more  than 
rewarded  for  her  increased  efforts  by  the  expansion 
of  the  work  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  at 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  Within,  London,  E.  C. 

Among  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Society  the  first  eight  are  as  follows : 

I.  This  Institution  shall  be  designated  The  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Missionary  Society. 

II.  The  object  of  this  Society  Is  to  combine  the 
exertions  of  the  societies  and  congregations  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  support  and  extension 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  which  were  first  established 

j  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

;  Coke,  LL.D.,  and  others ;  and  which  are  now,  or 

shall  be,  from  year  to  year,  carried  on  under  the 

direction  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Yearly  Cqnfer- 

enee  of  tlie  people  called  Methodists. 

III.  All  Benefactors  of  Ten  Pounds  and  upwards, 
and  all  Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea  and  up- 
wards to  the  Society,  directly,  or  through  any  of  its 
Auxiliaries  or  Branches,  shall  be,  in  right  of  such 
benefaction  or  subscription,  members  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  entitled  as  such  to  a  copy  of  the  An- 
nual Report,  as  well  as  to  a  copy  of  the  Report  (if 
there  be  one)  of  the  District  Auxiliary  or  Local 
Branch,  and  a  copy  of  each  number  of  the  Mission- 
ary Notices. 

IV.  All  persons  who  collect  to  the  amount  of  one 
shilling  or  upwards  weelcly,  or  five  shillings  or  up- 
wards monthly,  for  the  Society  or  for  any  of  its 
Auxiliaries  or  Branches,  shall  also  be  members  of 

I  the  Society,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
j  Annual  Report  and  the  Report  of  any  Auxiliary  or 
Branch  with  which  such  collectors  may  be  connected, 
I  and  of  the  Missionary  Notices. 
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V.  A  Committee  shall  be  annaally  appointed  by    by  the  Conference  in  accordance  with  such  Counec- 


the  Conference,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
for  its  constitution  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  in 
force.  To  this  Committee  shall  be  intrusted  the 
superintendence  of  the  collection  and  disbursement 
of  all  moneys  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and  also  the  general  management  of  the  Missions, 
subject  to  the  general  rules  and  usages  of  the  Con- 
nection. Meetings  of  this  Committee  shall  be  held 
in  London  once  a  month  or  oftener  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

VI.  Two  Treasurers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  min- 
ister and  one  a  layman,  shall  be  annually  appointed 


tional  rules  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  in  force. 

VII.  The  General  Secretaries  of  the  Society  shall 
be  annually  appointed  by  the  Conference  in  accord- 
ance with  any  regulations  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  in  force  touching  such  appointments. 

VIII.  The  Committee  shall  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  Conference  appoint  a  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  meet  weekly  to  consider  and  report  upon  any 
matters,  financial  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  generally  to  prepare  business  for 
the  Committt-^. 


NEED  OF  CIIIXA'S  REGENERATION. 

BY   REV.  CARL   F.  KUPFER,  PH.D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  China  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

A  LTHOTTGH  there  are  many  signs  in  China  time  assume  a  modernizing  garb  cut  after 
•^  that,  through  the  introduction  of  van-  Western  patterns,  as  in  Japtm"  to-day. 
ous  reforms,  she  is  exerting  herself  to  arouse  Through  the  introduction  of  foreign  ma- 
her  dormant  faculties  and  awaken  from  her  chinerj' — by  authority  of  the  Shimoneski 
millennium  slumber,  yet  it  needs  no  pes-  Treaty — cotton  spinning  has  given  Shang- 
simist  to  see  that  her  future  is  not  very  hai  and  other  places  an  extraordinary  im- 
assuring.  There  seems  but  little  hope  that  petus  to  trade.  Through  the  opening  of  the 
China  can  escape  the  doom  of  disintegra-  West  River  and  the  addition  of  new  treaty 
tion,  and  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  ports  the  commercial  and  industrial  out- 
whole  system  of  government  is  rotten  to  look  has  received  advancement  in  a  marked 
the  very  core.  The  evil  day  is  fortunately  degree.  In  consideration  of  all  this  one 
staved  off  through  want  of  harmony  among  might  indeed  be  inclined  to  think  that  China 
the  European  powers.  The  saddest  of  it  has  in  reality  entered  upon  and  is  desirous 
all  is  that  the  educated  Chinese  cannot  see  of  honest  reform. 

this,  and  regard  such  a  view  unjustifiable.  But  what  is  being  accomplished  ?    Has 

They  make  themselves  believe  that  a  true  one  of  the  many  forms  of  corruption  been 

spirit  of  reform  has  in  reality  awakened,  in-  abandoned  ?    Is  any  new  form  of  govern- 

asmuch  that  the  emperor  recently  ordered  ment  introduced?      Is   there   any  budget 

that  the  curriculum  for  state  competitive  drawn  up  ?    Are  state  accounts  ever  audited 

examinations  should  be  strengthened   by  i  by  authorized  persons  ?    Is  there  any  desire 

the   addition    of   such   studies  as  science,  for  righteousness  among  the  higher  classes? 


mathematics,  and  foreign  languages;  that 
German  instructors  are  engaged  to  drill 
Chinese  troops ;  that  the  navy  shall  be  reor- 
ganized by  English  officers ;  that  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  has  given  its 
consent  to  establish  an  International  Insti- 
tution, where  the  official  classes  shall  be 
instructed  in  Western  thoughts  and  ideas ; 
and  that  everywhere  schools  are  being 
opened  for  Western  education. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a 
great  kingdom  numbering  a  population  of 
four  hundred  million  souls,  and  possessing 
no  favorable  means  of  communication,  a 
long  time  must  necessarily  pass  before  the 
effect  of  a  reform  is  perceptible. 

Through  the  introduction  of  Western  edu- 
cation, the  building  of  railroads,  and  the 
extension  of  telegraphs,  the  country  will  in 


Is  any  effort  put  forth  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  ?  Has  bribery  and  ex- 
tortion decreased  ?  Has  the  worship  of 
Confucius  become  less  obligatory  for  gov- 
ernment officials  ?  Is  there  any  desire  upon 
the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  to  repent  of 
misdoings  and  turn  to  God?  None  of  these 
essential  elements  for  good  government  have 
come  within  the  plan  of  reform. 

Think  of  a  great  imperial  nation  so  help- 
less that  it  cannot  compare  expenditures 
with  receipts,  cannot  draw  up  a  budget, 
cannot  have  its  accounts  audited.  The 
thought  comes  to  one,  whether  it  has  not 
been  its  weakness  that  maintained  its  in- 
tegrity through  these  many  centuries,  hav- 
ing been  too  weak  to  fall  apart. 

The  system  of  bujing  official  position  has 
wrought  untold  mischief.    Through  it  the 
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land  is  filled  with  bribery,  comiptioii,  un- 
righteousness, extortion,  and  unsafety  to 
life  and  property.  The  purchase  of  an  offi- 
cial position  is  looked  upon  as  a  commercial 
transaction,  and  hence  every  incumbent  of 
an  office  connives  and  intrigues  to  regain 
his  invested  capital  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  In  times  of  war  or 
rebellion  or  when  a  high  official  comes  on 
inspection  untrained  coolies,  beggars,  and 
thieves  are  mustered  up  for  the  occasion  to 
play  the  part  of  soldiers,  the  officers,  how- 
ever, never  failing  to  draw  the  money  for  a 
large  number  of  regulars.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  practice  among  officials  from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  mandarin, 
civil  or  military. 

And  then  China  suffers  detriment  in  that 
it  is  governed  by  the  ancient  system  of  Con- 
fucian politics.  This  system  was  originally 
intended  for  the  small  states  which  composed 
China  in  the  days  of  the  great  philosopher. 
To  adhere  to  a  system  applicable  to  small 
states  twenty-five  centuries  ago  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  government  of  a  great  imperial 
kingdom  is  like  making  a  grown-up  lad 
wear  the  clothes  of  his  childhood.  The  result 
to  China  is  stagnation,  misfortune,  dissatis- 
faction among  the  masses,  repeated  rebel- 
lions, and  threatened  destruction. 

The  dynasties  of  China  have  had  an  aver- 
age duration  of  two  to  three  centuries. 
When  a  new  dynasty  took  the  government 
in  hand  it  usually  required  about  fifty  years 
to  eonsolidate  its  authority  and  to  reorgan- 
ize. Then  after  a  century  of  peace  and 
affluence  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  centnil 
government  relaxed  as  the  result  of  luxury 
and  extravagance.  It  became  corrupt  and 
effeminate,  and  a  new  dynasty  was  needed. 

The  present  Manchu  dynasty  makes  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  It  has  now 
been  sitting  upon  the  dragon  throne  for 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  the 
hist  stage  of  its  development  is  fully 
reached.  If  it  desires  to  maintain  its 
position  there  is  only  one  star  of  hope,  and 
that  is  honest  reformation  in  its  whole  sys- 
tem of  govemraont,  acceptance  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
"West.  Much  more  will  be  required  of  the 
present  dynasty  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
throne  in  the  light  of  the  present  day  than 
was  expected  in  past  centuries. 

Although  China  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  transition  in  her  development,  yet 
she  is  only  adding  new,  not  excepting  the 


old,  putting  "new  wine  into  old  bottles." 
If  China  only  had  one  strong,  able,  far- 
seeing,  honest  statesman,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions of  Christian  countries,  a  man  of  real 
patriotism  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  people 
at  heart,  then  there  would  be  much  to  hope 
for.  The  idolized  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has 
been  called  the  "Bismarck  of  China," ab- 
sorbed the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  until  he 
is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
while  his  country  has  gradually  gone  into 
bankruptcy.  And  such  are  all  the  sons  of 
China's  high  class ! 

But  not  only  does  China  need  political 
reformation;  she  needs  municipal  reform, 
and  above  all  spiritual  regeneration. 

One  of  our  bishops,  describing  the  imperial 
city,  said  he  would  rather  be  guilty  of  mak- 
ing a  grammatical  error  than  fail  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  pronounced  the  august  city 
where  the  "son  of  heaven"  resides  "the 
most  dirtieat  city  in  the  world."  It  is  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation  that  hard  by  the  beau- 
tifully clean  foreign  concessions,  as  Shang- 
hai and  other  places,  there  are  pestilential 
disease-breeding  quarters  which  threaten 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  world.  Influ- 
enza and  the  black  plague,  to  which  millions 
have  fallen  a  prey,  have  had  their  incipience 
in  China. 

Since  Japan  has  disclosed  to  the  world 
China's  weakness,  and  Germany  again  ex- 
posed her  utter  helplessness,  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  disintegration  of  the 
kingdom  and  dividing  it  among  the  Euro- 
|)ean  powers.  That  such  a  division  would 
be  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  common 
people,  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the 
favorite  nations,  and  for  the  sanitary  safety 
of  the  world,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  But 
whether  it  would  be  the  most  expedient  for 
the  Christian  Church  is  what  concerns  us 
most  and  gives  us  cause  for  anxiety.  We 
believe  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  these 
necessary  reforms,  if  sufficient  time  is 
given,  and  also  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
empire. 

Let  the  Christian  world  know  that,  what- 
ever China's  faults  and  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption may  be,  she  is  not  prohibiting  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  The  king- 
dom is  open.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
civil,  and  in  many  places  desirous  to  have 
the  missionary  come  and  teach  them  the 
Christian  religion.  That  a  nation  in  its 
progress  of  development  has  its  stages  of 
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primitive  barbarism,  communism,  and  feu- 
dalism is  not  kin  to  China  alone.  The 
leaven  is  working  mightily  among  the  lower 
classes.  God  is  pouring  his  Spirit  upon  the 
people  who  come  under  the  instruction  of 
his  word.  Hie  hour  to  take  China  for  Christ 
has  come. 

What  the  opportunity  for  Christianity 
would  be  if  Russia  and  France  were  in  pos- 
session of  parts  of  this  empire  is  well  known 
by  the  attitude  of  these  nations  to  Christian 
missions.  Therefore,  friends  of  the  cause  of 
Christ,  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  people 
while  the  opportunity  is  given  I 


Central  China  ought  to  have  ten  men 
added  this  year.  The  regular  appropria- 
tions only  provide  for  two  to  fill  vacancies  of 
men  who  have  been  transferred,  I  say  ten  I 
But  ONE  HUNDRED  would  be  a  small  force 
compared  with  the  work  awaiting  to  be  done. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  million  souls 
within  reach  of  Central  China  Mission.  Are 
there  not  ten  educated  young  men,  of  deep 
consecration  and  devotion,  in  our  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  have  con- 
stituency enough  to  volunteer  ten  years* 
service  for  the  Lord  without  asking  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  their  support  ? 


HOW  TO  EVANGELIZE  THE  BURMESE. 


BY  REV.  JULIUS  SMITH. 


THEBE  are  many  Christians  in  Burma, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  of  the  Bur- 
mese race.  My  letter  explaining  this  fact, 
published  in  the  Qospel  in  All  Lands  early 
in  this  year,  has  called  forth  such  an  inquiry 
as  to  invite  a  further  statement.  It  is  sin- 
gular how  little  is  known  of  the  actual  state 
of  these  great  mission  fields. 

In  the  case  of  Burma,  a  great  misconcep- 
tion has  been  acquired  by  some  who  ought 
to  be  well  informed  on  missionary  opera- 
tions. It  happens  by  failing  to  discriminate 
between  races  and  religions  in  the  same 
land.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Ka- 
rens and  their  turning  to  Christ  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

At  once  it  becomes  easy  to  suppose  the 
complete  evangelization  of  Burma  is  near  at 
hand.  A  greater  mistake  could  hardly  be 
made.  The  Karens,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
or  quite  100,000,  have  been  Christianized,  but 
there  are  not  over  3,000  Burmese  communi- 
cants in  all  the  evangelical  missions.  If  we 
add  the  Koman  Catholics  the  number  is 
only  slightly  increased.  Of  Karens  there 
are  only  a  little  over  half  a  million  in  all 
Burma,  while  of  the  Burmese  there  are  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  millions. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Karens  would  be- 
come evangelists  to  the  Burmese,  but  this 
ardent  hope  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
racial  difTerences  are  so  great  as  to  render 
this  expectation  practically  impossible. 
Caste  as  known  in  India  does  not  exist  in 
Burma.  But  difference  in  race  here  makes 
such  a  barrier  between  the  Christian  Karen 
and  the  Buddhist  Burmese  as  to  prevent  the 


one  becoming  the  spiritual  teacher  of  the 
other. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  Bur- 
man  is  much  the  superior  man.  In  intelli- 
gence, letters,  history,  religion,  and  appear- 
ance, the  Burmese  stands  upon  a  plane  from 
which  he  looks  down  upon  the  Karen.  The 
Burman  simply  will  not  have  the  Karen  to 
be  his  teacher  in  anything,  most  of  all  not 
in  religion. 

The  religion  of  the  two  peoples  is  very  dif- 
ferent also.  The  non-Christian  Karen  is  a 
worshiper  of  spirits,  usually  evil  spirits. 

The  Burman  is  well  taught  in  Buddhism, 
a  well-established  system  of  religion  more 
nearly  in  its  purity  in  Burma  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  country.  His  religious  laws 
and  customs  are  well  understood  and  gener- 
ally observed,  while  Buddhist  priests  fairly 
swarm  all  over  the  country.  Their  religious 
festivals  are  many  and  imposing.  All  these 
features  of  their  religion  tend  to  inflate  the 
Burman's  pride  and  make  them  despise  men 
of  an  inferior  race  who  would  attempt  to 
teach  them  religion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  if 
any  real  attempts  being  made  at  present  to 
lead  the  Karens  to  evangelize  the  Burmese. 
On  the  other  hand,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  non-Christian  Karens  are  be- 
coming Buddhists  and  are  becoming  Bur- 
manized.  It  is  the  universal  testimony 
among  missionaries  that  as  the  Karens  be- 
come Buddhists  they  become  less  accessible 
to  the  Gospel. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  utmost  urgency  to 
hasten  the  Christianizatlon  of  the  unevan- 
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gelized   Karens  before  they  become  Bud-  not  near  at  hand,  but  not  even  remotely  ex- 

dhists.    With  the  present  report  of  the  eon-  pected. 

flict  of  religions  in  Burma,  the  remaining  It  also  ought  to  set  at  rest  any  questions 
non-Christianized  Karens  will  mostly  be-  of  the  call  of  Methodism  to  assist  in  this 
come  Buddhists  before  the  Christian  Karens  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Bur- 
will  do  any  appreciable  work  in  Christian-  mese.  If  the  Baptists  could  double  their 
izing  Burmese.  force  to-morrow  and  the  Wesleyans  and  the 

The  same  misconception  has  been  spremi  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  could  quadru- 

abroad  concerning  the  need  of  additional  pie  theirs,  still  a  generation  would  pass  be- 

missionaries    and    missionary  societies    in  fore  we  could  expect  to  see  the  conquest  of 

Burma.    Friends  of  missions  have  rejoiced  this  land  of  Buddhism  being  accomplished 

with   the    Baptist    Mission    so    successful  with  widespread  success.    The  facts  are  the 

among  the  Karens  of  Burma,  and  have  has-  foundation  of  all  missions  to  the  Burmese 

tily   concluded    that  their  noble    mission  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  successfully 

would  be  sufficient  to  evangelize  the  whole  laid. 

land.  But  ire  must  he  reinforced  largely^  and  that 

But  from  what  I  have  already  stated  the  at  an  early  date,  A  real  advance  must  be 
evangelization  of  the  Burmese  has  scarcely  made  and  the  long  halting  attempts  at 
been  begun.  All  missionaries  on  the  field  evangelization  must  give  place  to  a  well- 
are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Burmese  directed  and  well-sustained  effort  to  estab- 
people  never  can  be  Christianized  by  the  lish  Christianity  on  a  broad  and  enduring 
missionary  force  now  at  work,  nor  by  the  basis  where  Buddhism  has  reigned  for  more 
native  agents  now  in  view.  than  two  thousand  years. 

But  lest  I  be  supposed  to  speak  only  my  The  outlook  is  hopeful  if  we    have    the 

own  view  in  the  case,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Dun-  men  and  women  to  press  the  work.     The 

can,  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Burmans  are  more  accessible  than  formerly. 

Union,  in  his  speech  at  their  Maj'  meetings  and  there   are    hopeful   signs   everywhere 

this  year,  and  note  the  fact  that  his  mission-  j  that  invite  us  forward.    One  fact  is  being 

aries  In  Burma  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  '  now  clearly  demonstrated  before  our  eyes, 

situation  as  Dr.  Duncan.    He  says :  the  great  part  Christian  schools  are  to  have 

It  still  remains  sadly  true  that  as  yet  we  in  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  Burmans. 

have  worked  only  about  one  third  of  the  old  Buddhism  is  built  on  a  system  of  monastic 

Burmese  empire.  There  are  fully  two  thirds  ..^r^^/^     t?t-ovv   "Rnrm^^oo   Kr^v   T««xr    ^^nfo^ 

of  the  population  with  which  we  have  no  ^^^'ools.    Every   Burmese   boy   may    enter 

real  contact,  nor  has  anv  other  society.    In  "lese  schools,  and  most  of  them  do.     Here 

the  wide  regions  west  or  the  Irrawaddy,  in-  he  learns  to  read,  is  indoctrinated  in  the 

eluding  the  populous  valley  of  the  Chindwin,  Buddhist    faith,     and     taught     Buddhist 

Zl.iVtVu^'Xi.-tufTc^i^^l^^Zr'^^a  P-ye-,  By  the  time  he  goes  out  of  the 


on  its  work,  comparatively  slight  impression 
has  been  made  on  the  Burmans  and  their 
traditional  religion.  Buddhism. 

We  have  not  yet  really  grappled  with  this 
hoary  cult,  which  dominates  the  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  Orient.  Our  chief  suc- 
cesses have  thus  far  been  confined  to  the 
Karens;  and  yet  the    Karens,  every  tribe 


school  he  is  a  confirmed,  well-instructed 
Buddhist. 

Now,  the  Burmans  having  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  their  people  well  instructed  in  their 
own  language,  are  naturally  more  desirous 
of  increasing  their  education.  They  freely 
send  their  children  to  government  or  mis- 


I'Jff 'li^l^ntS'Tr^'''^  ^1  ^^"^  ^''^^   "^^r^f  V^^"!"   sion  schools  if  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
not  be  said  to  exceed  seven  hundred  thou- 1 "     ,  ^'^"^^*"      ,      ,^     *  i      ii_i 

sand,  while  the  Burmans  number  more  than  I  Buddhist  schools.  The  formerare  irreligious 
eight   millions.      This    disparity    becomes   and  tend  to   make  infidels  out  of  young 


even  more  conspicuous  when  I  state  that  in 
one  district,  having  more  than  two  millions 
Burmans,  the  society  has  but  four  workers, 
reckoning  in  this  enumeration  the  wives  of 
the  two  resident  missionaries. 


Buddhists.    The   latter  only  can   combine 
education  and  true  religious  instruction. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  best  mis- 
sion work  now  being  done  by  all  societies 
The  above  statement  is  the  deliberate  working  among  the  Burmese  people  is  by 
Judgmentof  the  great  Baptist  Mission  oper-  their  schools.  Some  of  them  are  self-sup- 
ating  for  eighty-five  years  in  this  land.  It  porting,  paying  all  their  expenses  from  fees 
bears  out  my  statement  that  the  evangeliza- 1  and  government  grants,  except,  perhaps, 
tion  of  the  Bunnans  by  the  present  force  i  the  salary  of  the  missionary  in  charge,  while 
and  methods  hitherto  employed  is  not  only  \  all  are  well  attended. 
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The  attendsDce  of  Burmese  boys  on  these 
Christian  schools  of  the  higher  grade  has 
doubled  in  the  last  five  years ;  and  the  op- 
portunity of  increasing  this  branch  of  mis- 
sion work  is  very  great — perhaps,  indeed, 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  southern  Asia, 
if  not  in  all  Asia,  for  establishing  Christian 
schools  which  will  from  the  start  be  largely 


self-supporting.  To  found  these  schools  in 
large  numbers  is  to  lay  siege  to  the  very 
foundation  of  Buddhism.  If  another 
Goucher  would  arise  and  do  for  Christian 
schools  in  Burma  what  that  generous  friend 
of  missions  has  done  for  schools  of  India,  a 
brighter  day  would  dawn  on  this  vast  mis- 
sion field. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AS  RELATED  TO  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.   C.   H.   PAYNE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


METHODISM   is  "Christianity  in  earn- 
est ;  *'    it  is   therefore    missionary   in 
spirit,    evangelistic     and     educational    in  i 
method.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church  and  the  educa-  \ 
tional  work  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary, 
the  two  are  bound  together  by  indissoluble 
bonds.    Christian  education  and   Christian 
evangelization  are  not  two,  but  one  and  in- 
separable.    Let  us  not  rend  the  seamless 
robe  of  Christ.  , 

It  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  Church 
if  her  members  could  be  brought  to  see  how 
vitally  her  perpetuity  and  progress  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Christian  school.     The 
merest  glance  at  the  situation  will  make  it 
apparent  that  the  missionary  work  of  the  i 
Church  cannot  be  successfully  carried  for- , 
ward  except  in  complete  cooperation  and 
harmony  with  its  educational  work.  Mission- 1 
aries  themselves  must  be  the  subjects  and 
the  products  of  education,  and  that  education 
must  be  of  the  highest  and  best  quality. 

The  idea  that  all  the  heathen  need  to  bring 
them  into  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  a 
plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  presentation  of  these  facts  does 
not  require  a  marked  degree  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  missionary,  though  quite 
too  prevalent  among  a  certain  class  of 
Christians,  is  yet  altogether  erroneous. 

In  many  missionary  fields  the  heathen 
mind  with  which  the  missionary  has  to  deal 
is  given  to  speculation  and  to  subtle  and  de- 
ceptive processes  of  thought,  while  the  lives 
of  millions  of  heathens  are  dominated  by 
philosophical  errors,  gaining  their  sway 
through  sophistical  reasoning.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  reach  this  large  class  through 
the  labors  of  missionaries  unacquainted  with 
their  intellectual  vagaries  and  unable  to  re- 
fute their  sophistries.    It  is  very  true  that  a 


missionary  is  not  to  rely  upon  Intellectual 
dialectics  in  the  presentation  of  the  Gkwpel ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  will  make  small 
progress  in  dealing  with  minds  whose  real 
difficulties  he  is  unable  to  comprehend,  and 
therefore  equally  unable  to  remove. 

Consecration  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  a  Christian  missionary,  but 
it  must  be  consecration  plus  cultivation— a 
heart  aflame  with  love  and  a  mind  disci- 
plined and  trained  to  the  highest  and  most 
beneficent  uses.  In  a  letter  recently  pub- 
lished in  our  Church  press  from  Bishop  Earl 
Cranston,  relating  to  the  problem  in  Japan,. 
Bishop  Cranston  says : 

"We  are  dealing  here  with  something 
more  formidable  than  heathenism.  It  is  a 
war  of  faith  rather  than  of  faiths.  Our  con- 
tention is  with  rationalism,  as  to  the  head, 
and  with  a  stolidity  of  heart  resulting  from 
long  dominant  camalism.  With  the  Japa- 
nese devotion  to  leadership  it  is  evident  that 
our  task  is  not  with  the  masses  alone.  We 
need  Christian  scholars  in  this  land  as  well 
as  evangelists.  A  Christian  was  president 
of  the  recently  dissolved  Parliament.  A. 
Christian  has  just  been  offered  the  secreta- 
ryship of  foreign  affairs.  We  are  to  have  a 
fair  chance  for  success.  But  our  own 
Church  is  not  doing  her  part,  whatever  may 
be  true  of  others.  Our  old  work,  even,  is  not 
fully  manned.  We  should  have  several  new 
men  studying  the  language,  and  they  should 
be  of  our  best  brain  and  culture,  as  well  as 
of  consecrated  heart." 

A  similar  condition,  though  possibly  not 
so  emphatically  marked,  confronts  our  mis- 
sionaries in  other  countries  than  Japan,  and 
the  Church  that  would  win  large  victories  in 
these  countries  must  take  care  that  her 
representatives  are  fitted  for  high  and  com- 
manding leadership. 

Christian  education,  also,  as  a  preparation 
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for  and  an  accompaniment  of  Christian 
evangelization  enters  largely  into  the  mis- 
sionary's work  in  every  field.  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  the  great  historian  of  our  Church, 
a  man  of  wide  travel  and  keen  observation, 
after  an  extensive  tour  through  the  mission- 
ary fields  of  the  Church,  gave  to  the  world 
his  profound  conviction  that  the  most  hope- 
ful reliance  for  the  Church  in  its  missionary 
work  was  to  be  found  in  Christian  education. 
He  urged  upon  the  Church  to  give  special 
and  increased  attention  to  this  department 
of  missionary  endeavor.  The  Church  will 
do  well  to  give  heed  to  his  wise  coimsel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historic  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionary results  which  constitute  the  glory  of 
the  Church  in  foreign  lands  have  largely 
been  the  product  of  her  Christian  schools. 
Take  away  from  the  mission  fields  of  the 
world  the  labors  of  the  scholars,  the  products 
of  the  school,  and  of  the  Christian  press,  and 
the  loss  would  be  irreparable. 

Carey  in  India,  Morrison  in  China,  Judson 
in  Burma— all  the  great  missionaries  in  all 
lands,  have  illustrated  the  transcendent 
value  of  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
school.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
great  permanent  successes  in  missionary 
fields  without  the  cooperative  agency  of 
Christian  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  saving  in- 
fluences which  have  emanated  from  such 
institutions  as  Robert  College,  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  Christian  College  at  Beyroot. 
That  influence  has  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  has  largely  dominated  their  national 
issues. 

The  results  that  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  Christian  col- 
leges in  the  missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  have  been  eminently  en- 
couraging, though  we  have  as  yet  but  fairly 


entered  upon  this  most  inviting  field.  Be- 
ports  received  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  our  Church  for  the  last  year  embrace 
99  foreign  mission  schools  with  a  valuation 
of  grounds  and  buildings  of  $1,101,447,  a 
total  endowment  of  $108,355,  714  teachers, 
and  10,198  students  in  all  departments. 

This  showing,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  com- 
plete, because  the  Board  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  returns  from  many  of  our 
foreign  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  missionary  engaged  in  educational 
work  whose  eyes  rest  upon  these  lines  will 
make  special  effort  to  furnish  the  Bocuxi 
with  annual  and  accurate  returns.  But 
though  incomplete,  this  exhibition  of  the 
educational  work  in  our  mission  fields  is  full 
of  encouragement.  It  indicates  that  our 
Church  is  working  in  right  directions  and 
that  it  looks  hopefully  to  the  future  forever- 
increasing  success. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  future  suc- 
cesses in  foreign  mission  fields  will  be  linked 
more  and  more  closely  with  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  past, 
concerning  the  future  one  thing  is  certain — 
the  world's  harvest  fields,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious,  will  be  reaped  by  trained  and 
skilled  reapers.  The  portals  of  the  future 
will  not  open  to  the  rusty  keys  of  the  past. 
The  Church  that  would  win  great  victories 
in  the  twentieth  century  must  march  into 
and  through  that  century  with  an  army 
of  consecrated  and  cultivated  Christian  sol- 
diers. The  Church  of  the  future  will  put 
a  mortgage  upon  the  future  by  training  the 
children  and  youth  of  to-day.  The  Christian 
evangelist  and  the  Christian  educator  united 
in  heart  and  hand  will  stand  side  by  side, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  grace  and  the  gos- 
pel of  culture,  winning  ever-increasing  vic- 
tories and  bringing  in  the  ver>'  kingdom  of 
God  to  this  weary,  waiting  earth. 


OPEN   GATES. 


Lord,  wo  thank  thoe  for  open  gates 

To  lields  so  wondrous  broad ; 
Thank  thoo  for  fertile  s<nl  that  waits 

For  the  plowshares  of  God. 

Nay!    thank  thee  for  fields  that  now  are 
white — 
Ready  for  sickles  soon  ! — 
For  the  toilers  toiling  with  their  might 
-  -  Till  all  thy  fields  are  mown  ; 


Thank  thoe  for  Faith  that  makes  us  win 

On  every  tented  field  ; 
Thank   thee    for   trophies    grand   brought 
in. 

Pledge  of  the  future's  yield ! 

Yes,  yes !  His  fields  are  wondrous  broad ; 

Seed  for  the  sower  waits ; 
And  everywhere  the  friends  of  God 

May  enter  open  gates. 
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WHAT  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  OP  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH  IS  DOING  POR  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  C.  H.  PAYNE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


THE  relation  between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  tlie  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  is  more  close  and  more  vital  than 


the  Church  at  large  supposes.   Indeed,  were  institutions  of  learning.    The  day  furnishes 


it  not  for  what  the  Board  of  Education  is 
doing  in  support  of  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church  that  work  would  surely  suffer  at 
many  vital  points.  We  have  only  time  to 
outline  in  baldest  form  some  of  the  very 
essential  help  rendered  by  the  Board  to  the 
cause  of  missions. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  is  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  eflSciency  for  missionary 
workers.  Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  whole 
missionary  movement  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  forward  by  a  corps  of  workers  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  most  effective  service. 
The  holiest  cause  may  be  greatly  hindered 
by  inefficient  agents.  The  missionary  cause 
has  not  been  exempt  from  such  hindrances. 
Consecrated  ignorance  and  sanctified  dull- 
ness can  never  be  successful  substitutes  for 
trained  minds  and  thoroughly  equipped 
standard  bearers  of  the  cross.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  maintain  this  high  standard  of  fit- 
ness for  royal  service,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  too  often  the  standard,  while  theoret- 
ically accepted,  is  practically  not  main- 
tained. It  needs  iteration  and  reiteration 
before  the  whole  Church,  and  especially  be- 
fore those  who  are  proposing  to  become 
missionaries. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  impress  upon  the  Church  a 
proper  sense  of  the  high  qualifications  re- 
quired for  all  its  office  bearers  and  leaders. 
This  work  it  is  doing  by  its  literature  and 
by  the  appeals  of  its  officers  at  the  Confer- 
ences and  throughout  the  Church  at  large. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  these  ap- 


necting  link  between  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  Church  with  their  two  and  three 
quarter  millions  of  scholars  and  the  higher 


a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  bringing 
these  millions  of  young  people  under  a 
healthful  stimulus,  appealing  to  them  to 
make  the  most  and  the  best  out  of  them- 
selves and  out  of  their  lives  and  sowing 
within  their  minds  the  seeds  of  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  qualify  themselves  for  the  highest 
service  possible. 

Letters  constantly  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Board  show  that  throughout  the  whole 
Church  hundreds  of  young  people  on  **  Chil- 
dren's Day  "  are  thus  reached  and  inspired 
with  a  purpose  to  prepare  for  the  Master's 
service.  And  such  results  are  just  what  we 
might  expect  when  we  remember  that  the 
Board  of  Education  prepares  exercises  for 
this  day  especially  adapted  to  our  young 
people,  intended  to  be  instructive  as  well  as 
attractive,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  noble 
living.  Fully  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
these  services  are  now  annually  used  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  Church,  and  the 
audiences  reached  on  Children's  Day  num- 
ber scarcely  less  than  three  millions  of 
people,  including  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
the  country.  Out  of  such  a  harvest  field 
some  glorious  fruitage  ought  to  be  secured, 
and  it  is  matter  for  mutual  congratulation 
that  it  is  secured  in  the  form  of  workers  for 
home  and  foreign  mission  fields. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  is  directly  aid- 
ing young  people  in  large  numbers  in  their 
preparation  for  missionary  work.  Probably 
few  people  in  the  Church  are  aware  to  what 
extent  the  work  of  helping  to  educate  mis- 
sionaries is  being  carried  forward  by  the 
Board.    In  the  last  annual  report  of   the 


peals  are  constantly  bearing  their  legitimate  i  Board  of  Education,  issued  in  February, 
fruit.  !  1898,  it  is  stated  that  the  Board  had  aided 


2.  The  Board  of  Education  is  stimulating 
the  young  people  of  the  Church  to  enter 
upon  missionary'  work.  One  of  the  wisest 
provisions  of  Christian  statesmanship  upon 
the  part  of  our  fathers  was  the  introduction 
into  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  what  is 
called  "Children's   Day."    In  reality  this 


during  the  preceding  year  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  persons  who  intended  to  enter  the 
missionary  fields.  About  this  number,  some- 
times a  larger  number,  have  been  thus  aided 
annually  for  several  years  past.  It  is  not 
easy  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  such  a 
work  as  this.    Let  the  reader  try  to  imagine 


was  designed  to  be,  and  is,  an  educational  what  this  goodly  number  of  one  hundred 
day  for  all  the  young  people  of  Methodism.  I  and  sixty-two  consecrated  and  cultivated 
One  of  its  special  objects  is  to  form  a  con-  ^  young  men  and  women  will  accomplish  for 
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humanity  in  the  various  mission  fields  of 
the  earth  in  the  next  three  or  four  decades, 
and  he  will  have  some  conception  of  the 
beneficence  of  that  agency  which  makes 
these  vast  achievements  possible. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  of 
these  young  men  and  women  of  heroic  spirit 
liave  such  slender  financial  resources  that 
if  not  aided  by  the  Board  they  would  be 
likely  to  leave  school  and  abandon  their  in- 
tended missionary  lifework  or  enter  upon 
that  work  without  suitable  preparation. 

One  may  be  aided  in  forming  some  con- 
ception of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
the  Board  in  this  direction  if  he  will  glance 
over  the  missionary  fields  of  the  Church  with 
a  list  of  the  Board's  beneficiaries  before  him 
and  see  to  what  a  surprising  extent  the  men 
and  the  women  occupying  the  most  prom- 
inent positions  in  'the  various  missions 
have  secured  their  educational  outfit  for 
this  work  through  the  helpful  agency  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Dozens  and  scores 
and  hundreds  of  the  most  efficient  workers 
in  all  the  missions  of  our  Church  will  rise  up 
to-d«iy  to  bless  the  Board  for  its  timely  help 
to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  stress  and  need. 

It  is  encouraging  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  cause  to  know  that  no  money 
was  ever  put  to  better  use  and  none  ever  ac- 
complished larger  results  than  that  which 
has  helped  fit  these  missionary''  toilers  for 
their  incomparable  work.  Not  even  the 
money  which  goes  directly  to  the  mission 
field  can  have  a  value  or  render  a  service 


equal  to  that  which  has  helped  to  qualify 
the  agent  by  whom  all  seed  is  sown  and  aU 
harvests  gathered.  No  money  ever  aooom- 
plishes  so  much  for  humanity  as  that  which 
goes  directly  into  consecrated  and  cultivated 
Christian  characU*r. 

4.  Not  only  is  the  Board  aiding  the  mis- 
sionary workers  who  go  from  this  country  to 
foreign  fields,  but  it  is  also  aiding  in  the  edu- 
cation of  natives  in  all  our  mission  stations 
where  higher  education  is  conducted.    Thus 
not  alone  does  it  prepare  for  his  work  the 
agent  through  whom  the  Gospel  is  carried  to 
heathen  lands,  but  the  products  of  his  mis- 
sionary successes  in    the   form    of    bright 
young    converts  become  the  recipients  of 
the  Board's  beneficent  help.      Often,  also, 
these  finiits  of  missionary  labors,  native  con- 
verts  from  many   lands,   are  sent  to  this 
country  for  education    and    are    found   in 
nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  Church.    These 
persons   are    largely    beneficiaries    of  the 
Board  of  Education.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  the  Board's   annual  report  that  it 
aided  the  last  year  persons  of  twenty-four 
diflferent  nationalities,  so  world-embracing  is 
its  work. 

This  brief  epitome  of  some  of  the  mission- 
ary aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
will  show  that  its  work  is  one  in  spirit  and 
one  in  purpose  with  that  of  our  great  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  that  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  one  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  other. 


OUTLOOK  OF  THE  CHILI  METHODIST  MISSION. 


BY  REV.   I.    H. 

BISHOP  WARREN,  in  giving  an  account 
of  his  recent  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
Chili  Mission,  in  doing  which  he  visited 
nearly  every  part  of  the  field  in  which  we 
have  work,  after  speaking  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mission,  says :  "If  our  Society  is  as  wise 
to  advance  as  these  men  have  been  to  found, 
the  Cliili  Mission  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  the  century.  Grod  be  praised !  " 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Chili 
work  passed  coraplet<^»ly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  with  all  its  valuable  prop- 
erty and  its  threescore  American  mission- 
aries and  native  helpei-s.  The  increase  in 
church  membership  during  the  last  Confer- 
ence year  was  twenty- four  per  cent  on  the 
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total  membership  we  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  or  one  new  convert  for  every 
four  members.  A  like  increase  throughout 
the  Church  would  give  us  nearly  a  million 
new  members  every  year,  and  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  increase  in  our  foreign 
missions.  We  now  have  over  a  thousand 
members.  In  a  single  charge  last  quarter 
there  were  over  forty  new  members  re- 
ceived. In  our  Sunday  schools  we  have 
more  than  a  thousand  children  and  adults 
receiving  instruction  in  Bible  truth.  All 
over  the  land  the  people  are  singing  our 
precious  hymns.  More  than  four  thousand 
copies  of  our  Spanish  hymnal  have  been 
sold  in  Chili  in  the  last  two  years.  A  new 
edition  is  in  press. 
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This  is  a  field  indeed  ripe  unto  the  har- 
vest, and  **  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him."  The  Lord  has  made  ready  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  of  these  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  precious  word  of  life,  and 
many  clear,  all-transforming  conversions 
take  place  wherever  the  word  of  God  is 
faithfully  preached. 

But  what  is  this  advance  which  Bishop 
Warren  urges  the  Missionary  Society  to 
make  in  the  Chili  field?  What  are  the 
golden  opportunities  which  ought  to  be  im- 
proved at  once  ?  What  are  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  Mission  at  this  mo- 
ment and  how  shall  they  be  met?  The 
providential  openings,  so  manifest  to  all 
who  become  acquainted  with  this  field,  are 
so  remarkable  that  they  are  in  themselves  a 
most  urgent  call  to  the  Church. 

We  should  make  advance  along  all  the 
lines  which  belong  to  the  most  vigorous 
missionary  work.  The  policy  in  this  field, 
as  well  as  in  every  other,  must  be  to  gain 
the  dominating  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ence in  the  nation.  To  do  this  we  must 
multiply  all  those  agencies  which  belong  to 
the  most  successful  church  work  in  the 
home  country.  Evangelization,  education, 
and  literature  must  all  be  made  to  bear 
their  influence  upon  the  population.  Chili, 
above  all  other  Catholic  countries  in  the 
world,  afl'ords  opportunity  for  all  these  de- 
partments of  work.  The  liberalizing  influ- 
ences which  have  been  exerted  in  politics 
and  social  life  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  have  so  modified  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  against  Protestantism  and  Prot- 
estimt  teaching  that  congregations  of  ear- 
nest listeners  can  be  gathered  wherever  able 
preachers  proclaim  the  Gospel.  The  gener- 
ous policy  of  the  government  in  providing 
facilities  for  popular  education  has  rapidly 
lowered  the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  so 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  even  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  who  are  eager  for  some- 
thing more  to  read  than  the  daily  papers, 
which  are  always  violently  partisan. 

Millions  of  little  tracts,  written  especially 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  should  go 
flying  about  the  country  like  angels  of  light, 
carrying  a  message  of  truth  which  would 
bring  everlasting  joy  to  hearts  that  are  now 
heavy  with  the  oppression  of  sin  and  dark 
with  the  shadows  of  doubt.  Into  countless 
homes  now  closed  to  the  visit  of  the  pastor 
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by  prejudice  and  fear  the  leaflet  can  flnd 
its  way  as  the  sunbeam  will,  although  the 
door  be  but  ajar. 

In  matters  of  education  two  very  distinct 
fields  are  open  to  us,  one  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity, the  other  a  pressing  need ;  one  that 
of  higher  education  among  the  wealthy 
classes,  the  other  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  State  has  by  no  means  provided 
adequate  facilities  for  higher  education,  and 
the  monastery  and  convent  schools  give 
their  chief  attention  to  the  catechism,  the 
prayer  book,  and  the  rosary.  Caste  preju- 
dice is  so  strong  that  the  wealthy  do  not 
permit  their  children  to  attend  the  schools 
open  to  the  public,  except  in  the  National 
University  and  occasionally  in  the  prepara- 
tory schools.  It  is  here  that  our  four  col- 
leges find  their  patronage  and  their  gener- 
ous income.  The  priesthood  is  able  to  exert 
an  influence  in  the  common  schools  which 
in  many  cases  makes  the  children  of  our 
members  and  adherents  objects  of  bitter 
persecution,  and  in  all  cases  is  subversive 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Cliristian  home. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  we 
are  to  make  this  advance  is  found  in  these 
four  words — more  missionaries,  more  means. 
The  Church  possesses  them  in  abundance. 
They  must  go  together.  Will  she  give 
them  ?  She  has  large  numbers  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  prepared  by  courses 
of  thorough  instruction  in  college  and  uni- 
versity, who  are  ready  to  offer  the  service  of 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  the  world's  evan- 
gelization. She  has  the  wealth,  which  she 
can  pour  in  ample  abundance  upon  that 
same  altar.  She  will  do  it  when  she  really 
awakens  to  the  responsibility  which  God 
has  placed  upon  her. 

In  this  field  perhaps,  as  in  no  other,  we 
know  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  carrj-ing  on 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  During  all  these 
twenty  years  we  have  had  to  obtain  on  the 
field  the  support  for  all  our  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  their  entire  time  given  to  the 
work  would  be  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  for  a  single  missionary.  We  do  not 
expect  to  pay  salaries,  that  is,  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  work  that  is  ex- 
pected. All  we  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
primitive  Church  and  the  early  Methodists, 
and  provide  a  support  for  our  workers.  It 
requires  nearly  $25,000  a  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  present  working  force,  and  year 
by  year,  as  our  congregations  increase  and 
other  resources  of  income  are  developed,  we 
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hope  to  increase  the  number  of  our  workers 
ontii  we  have  a  force  that  will  insure  the 
triumph  of  the  Gk>spel  in  this  country. 

With  our  thousand  members  we  are  touch- 
ing more  or  less  closely  the  lives  of  ten  thou- 
sand more  people,  and  as  the  warmth  of  the 
springtime  dispels  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
brings  new  life  to  the  world,  so  the  trans- 
formed lives  of  these  converts  will  bring  the 
springtime  of  a  new  life  to  many  a  heart 
now  joyless  as  the  frozen  North. 


€k>d  has  blessed  our  labors  so  far,  and  if 
the  Church  can  keep  us  supplied  with  the 
utensils  of  our  warfare,  which  are  buildings 
for  our  schools  and  churches  and  parson- 
ages for  pastors,  presses  that  we  may  make 
a  literature  for  our  people,  and  transit  for 
our  coming  and  going,  the  Chili  Mission 
will  have  a  growth  that  will  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  advance  in  the  world. 

Santiago,  September  22, 1898. 


COMMENTS  ON  SECRETARY   LEONARD'S   PROPOSED    NEW   DEPAR- 
TURE FOR  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

(Continued  from  Last  Month.) 


Fbom  Rev.  John  W.  Butler,  D.D.,  Mexico  City. 

1.  If  the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  and  **  the  call  "  is  an  unmistakable  one 
aU  should  be  sent. 

2.  The  matter  of  flxinff  a  scale  of  salaries  for 
each  country  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reasonable 
thing  to  do.  Countries  differ  i^idely  in  the  matter 
of  living  expenses— a  fair  effort  in  one  field  would 
be  unnecessarily  generous  in  another. 

8.  I  am  heartily  ready  to  accept  the  plan  of 
scaling  down,  in  com  of  necessity,  with  such  safe- 
guards as  the  united  judgment  of  the  General  Mie- 
sionary  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
dictate,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  me  individually.  Cer- 
tain things,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  put  into  practice  this  or  any  similar 
plan.  For  instance,  rents,  taxes,  and  some  other 
items  in  the  appropriation  to  a  Mission  cannot  be 
scaled  down— and  in  some  fields  these  items  figure 
prominently. 

Some  of  the  Missions  hold  their  Annual  Meeting 
early  in  the  calendar  year,  and  at  that  time  they  dis- 
tribute the  appropriation  made  by  the  Gteneral  Com- 
mittee in  November.  Items  for  the  purchase  of 
properties,  buildings,  repairs,  school  supplies,  etc., 
are  available  at  once,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
spent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  months  before  it 
would  be  known,  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  '*  plan,"  that  a  scaling  would  be  necessary. 

Hence,  If  as  large  a  deficiency  should  occur  in  any 
future  year  as  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  past 
years  the  amount  deducted  from  the  remittances 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  would  simply 
paralyze  operations  in  some  of  the  Missions  and 
produce  a  <'ondition  of  things  so  near  akin  to  defeat 
In  the  face  of  the  enemy  as  to  discourage  the 
greater  portion  of  our  workers,  while  the  work 
would  take  years  to  recover  from  tiie  blow. 

As  in  the  days  of  Ciirist  it  is  "  the  poor  who  hear 
us  gla<lly,"  and.  indeed,  in  most  places  our  con- 
stituency is  so  very  poor  as  to  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  find  such  help  as  might  be  expected  by 
our  people  in  the  United  States  under  such  circum- 
stances. , 


Can  the  Church  at  home,  in  view  of  her  respon- 
sibility before  God  and  the  glorious  opportunities  of 
the  last  hours  of  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century, 
so  full  of  Gospel  triumphs,  can  the  Church  allow 
such  a  condition  of  things  ever  to  come  to  her 
missions  abroad? 


Fbom  Rev.  H.  N.  Hbbrick,  D.D.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

The  principal  reason  for  Dr.  Leonardos  **  New  De- 
pariure  "  is  based  on  the  idea  that  God  calls  more 
men  for  missionary  work  than  the  Church  now  pro- 
vides for.  He  would,  therefore,  with  oertain  pre- 
cautions, send  out  all  who  are  thus  divinely  called, 
leaving  the  question  of  support  to  be  an  after  consid- 
eration, or  to  take  care  of  itself. 

This  rule  applied  to  the  home  field  wonld  make  it 
necessary  for  our  Conferences  to  admit  all  the  young 
men  who  come  up  for  admission  year  after  year, 
whether  there  is  room  for  them  or  not,  on  charges 
which  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
living,  pro\ided  they  pass  the  required  examinations. 

As  our  itinerant  system  provides  a  charge  for 
every  minister,  as  well  as  a  minister  for  every  charge, 
where  would  this  "new  departure"  land  most  of 
our  Conferences  by  the  end  of  a  decade  ?  Many  of 
the  charges  would  have  to  be  divided  and  subdivided, 
or  two  or  three  men  appointed  to  the  same  charge, 
which,  in  either  case,  would  unquestionably  divide 
the  support. 

It  would  throw  the  question  of  support  upon  the 
churches  very  much  as  Dr.  Leonard's  plan  would  for 
the  missionaries.  A  departure  that  would  in  all 
probability  demoralize  the  home  field  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  into  the  foreign. 


From  Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Dr.  Leonard's  proposed  **  new  departure"  is 
refreshing.  The  Church,  in  missionary,  as  in  other 
interests,  needs  enthusiastic  leadership,  and  is  will- 
ing to  respond.  The  way  out  of  financial  and 
spiritual  diflBculties  alike  lies  forward,  not  back- 
ward. 

And  this  seems  a  favorable  moment  for  a  forward 
movement.    With  the  enlargement  of  our  national 
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responsibilities  and  opportunities,  with  signs  of 
returning  prosperity  in  business  circles,  with  the 
final  conquest  of  the  burdensome  debt  on  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  hand,  with  the  opening  before  us 
of  wonderful  new  fields,  especially  in  Africa,  all 
things  seem  now  ready  to  enter  into  amiable  con- 
spiracy to  speed  us  onward.  Such  a  word  as  Dr. 
Leonud's,  then,  deserves  and  will  receiye  more  than 
passing  attention. 
Serious  consideration  inyolyes  criticism. 

1.  Emphasis  should  be  laid,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
with  tremendous  force  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
examination  of  candidates.  The  Church  could  ill 
afford,  under  the  new  plan,  to  send  out  imfit  men. 
Mistake,  would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  under 
our  present  plan  of  work  and  pay. 

2.  How  could  such  a  plan  as  proposed  be  adopted 
without  injustice  to  the  workers  already  in  the  field? 
GiYing  them  all  credit  for  devotion  to  the  cause,  we 
still  have  no  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  igniore 
the  understanding  upon  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  either  fall  in  with  the  new  plan  or  retire  from 
the  field.  Such  acquiescence  should  be  purely 
voluntary.  Our  ministers  at  home,  it  is  true,  have 
no  guarantee  of  stated  salary,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  they  are  placed  in  the  special  care  of  single 
parishes,  whose  responsibility  for  their  support  is 
clearly  defined.    This  leads  to  the  questions: 

8.  Can  such  a  plan  be  successfully  worked  without 
the  closeness  of  contact  which  comes  from  individual 
societies  supporting  individual  missionaries  Y  Is  not 
this  specialization  of  responsibility,  which  has  been 
thus  far  disapproved  by  our  Church,  essential  to  the 
generosity  we  seek  to  arouse  ?  Could  Dr.  Simpson, 
even  by  appeal  to  mistaken  and  stirring  doctrines, 
even  by  personal  magnetism  maintain  his  stupen- 
dous collections. without  a  concentration  of  his  work, 
a  personal  knowledge  of  missionaries  by  givers  ? 

4.  Does  this  plan  lay  enough  emphasis  on  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  training  and  use  of 
native  workers?  A  large  cat  in  the  not  overlarge 
salaries  of  our  American  missionaries  might  be 
calamitous;  such  a  reduction  in  the  support  of  the 
native  workers  (living  on  a  fraction  of  what  the 
foreign  missionaries  must  have)  might  be  fataL  The 
enlargement  of  our  work  must  be  increasingly  in 
the  number  of  native  rather  than  American  mis- 
sionaries. 

5.  Could  the  plan,  as  proposed,  be  carried  out 
without  risk  of  fearful  hardship  to  the  workers? 
Nothing  could  be  known  positively  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  as  to  the  full  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year. 
Salaries  would  doubtless  be  paid  nearly  if  not  quite 
in  full  from  January  1  to  November  1.  Then,  if 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  was  unsatisfactory, 
would  come  some  weeks  of  possibly  grievous  depri- 
vation to  those  whose  full  salaries  would  be  barely 
adequate  to  their  support.  Even  if  this  be  avoided 
by  extreme  (and  difficult)  conservatism  in  making 
earlier  remittances,  living  on  an  unknown  salary 
would  present  to  our  missionaries  a  problem  of  such 
seriousness  that  many,  without  lack  of  faith  in  God, 
might  well  hesitate. 


This  is  from  the  business  point  of  view.  That 
there  Is  a  large  place  for  faith  in  our  operations  no 
believer  in  the  Holy  Spirit  would  deny.  Our  present 
apportionments  are  made  on  faith,  and  while  God  Is 
unchangingly  faithful  the  Church  has  not  always 
justified  the  faith  of  the  (General  Committee. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  all  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  the  principle  which  Dr.  Leonard 
advocates.  The  Church  must  respond  to  God's  call 
heard  in  and  through  the  workers.  An  appeal  to 
its  courage  and  helpfulness  ought  not  to  be  in  vain. 

The  questions  here  raised,  and  others,  can  very 
probably  be  answered,  and  the  way  cleared  of  diffi- 
culties. If  the  advance  to  which  God  calls  is  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  this  proposed  plan,  I  for 
one  shall  rejoice  In  the  movement  and  heartily 
support  it. 

From  Ret.  Chablbs  J.  Little,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  IlL 

I  hesitate  always  to  deprecate  or  depreciate  a 
movement  so  evidently  sincere  and  generous  as  that 
of  Dr.  Leonard.    Yet  I  cannot  approve  it. 

1.  Missionary  salaries  are  minimum  salaries,  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  scaling  them  down. 

2.  There  Is  a  great  difference  in  circumstances  be- 
tween the  missionary  in  the  field  and  the  employees 
of  the  Missionary  Society  living  at  home. 

3.  Sacrifices  should  be  voluntary  and  individual, 
not  collective  and  partially  compulsory.  Few  mis- 
sionaries would  like  to  oppose  Dr.  Leonard's  sug- 
gestion, even  though  they  disapproved  it. 

4.  It  would  take  the  burden  from  the  Church,  where 
it  belongs,  and  put  it  upon  the  missionaries,  where  it 
does  not  belong. 

From  Ret.  Georob  P.  Mains,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Leonard  has  had  wide  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing missionary  movements.  He  is  himself  of  heroic 
type,  and  one  might  well  hesitate  before  passing  an 
unstudied  adverse  judgment  upon  his  proposition. 

I,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  review  the 
situation,  have  a  general  impression  which  may  bo 
stated  in  the  following  observations : 

1.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  '*  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  England  "  is  not  really  doing  what 
Dr.  Leonard  assumes  when  he  uses  it  as  the  chief 
illustrator  of  the  practicability  of  his  plan.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  society  pays  the  missionaries  In  its 
employ  definite  salaries,  while  at  the  same  time  I  un- 
derstand its  more  recent  policy  is  not  to  accept  all 
persons  appljring  who  upon  examination  show 
requisite  fitness  as  candidates  for  missionary  work. 
If  such  are  the  facts,  then  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  the  illustration  as  an  arg^ument  for  the  proposi- 
tion is  largely  reduced. 

2.  I  have  much  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that 
our  greatest  need  in  foreign  fields  is  not  so  much  a 
multiplication  of  paid  workers  sent  from  home  lands 
as  the  adequate  support  and  equipment  of  our  pres- 
ent established  centers  of  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work.  These  grreat  fields  must,  if  ever  taken 
for  Christ,  be  finally  won  by  native  workers  who 
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shall  secure  their  training  initially  at  the  hands  of 
workers  and  teachers  paid  from  the  missionary 
treasury.  This  view,  if  sound,  certainly  makes  as 
large,  or  even  larger,  demands  for  consecrated  money 
as  for  increase  of  paid  workers. 

8.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Leonardos  plan  makes  a  de- 
mand for  sacrifice  along  wrong  lines.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  administrative  policy  of  our 
own  Missionary  Society  to  be  greatly  impressed  that 
the  present  scale  of  support  for  our  foreign  missiona- 
ries is  none  too  generous.  It  is  still  an  heroic  thing  to 
be  a  devote  missionary,  and  not  one  of  such  is  now 
receiving  from  our  missionary  treasury  more  than 
barely  sufficient  for  a  humble  and  economical  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  family.  My  conviction  is  that 
for  the  Church  to  adopt  any  policy  which  would 
practically  enforce  the  acceptance  of  a  reduced  sup- 
port by  these  workers  would  be  an  unjustifiable,  not 
to  say  cruel,  Infliction  of  injury  against  a  class  of  the 
most  worthy  and  heroic  workers  in  Christ's  service. 

The  doctor's  suggestion  that  the  reduction  apply 
•pro  rata  to  the  missionary  secretaries  seems  generous, 
and  doubtless  his  own  spirit  in  the  matter  is  to  be 
commended.  We  fail  to  learn,  however,  that  his  as- 
sociates in  office  join  In  petition  for  a  like  possible 
reduction  in  their  own  support,  and,  in  any  event,  I  am 
very  clear  in  the  conviction  that  the  Church  should 
proceed  most  slowly  In  adopting  such  a  policy  even 
as  applied  to  the  missionary  office.  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon,  in  any  personal  sense,  to  champion  a 
specific  support  for  the  missionary  secretaries.  I 
only  see  on  general  principles  that  their  present  in- 
come from  office  does  not  carry  them  to  a  plane  of 
compensation  above  that  of  our  better  y)ast orates.  I 
can  readily  understand  that  their  i)osition  is  one 
which  subjects  them  each  and  inevitably  to  heavy 
personal  expenses,  expenses  which  they  cannot  es- 
cape and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  proper  self- 
respect.  I  can  also  see  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
for  many  good  people,  who  themselves  have  no  ex- 
perimental means  of  measuring  the  liabilities  of  such 
an  office,  to  imagine  that  the  missionary  secretaries 
are  relatively  very  liberally,  if  not  over,  paid  for 
their  services.  It  maj'  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  is  an  office  of  vast  resi)onsibility,  one  re- 
quiring the  foremost  administrative  ability  at  com- 
mand of  the  Church.  As  an  axiomatic  principle,  in 
the  business  world  such  talent  is  always  at  a  pre- 
mium and  eonmiands  high  prices.  Tlie  salaries  now 
paid  our  missionary  secretaries  enable  them  by 
economy — not  without  it — to  maintain  for  themselves 
and  family  a  respectable  and  self-respecting  position 
In  the  environment  in  whicli  they  must  move,  but 
nothing  more.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  the  poorest 
and  most  rcraetionary  kind  of  policy  for  the  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  deal  meagerly  with 
these  offices,  which  ought  to  be  manned  by  the  high- 
est order  of  administrative  talent. 

4.  Finally,  Dr.  Leonard's  plan  being  adopted,  I 
am  unable  to  believe  other  than  that  it  would  lead  to 
Immense  and  inextricable  embarrassment  in  our 
missionary  administration.  The  proposition  has  no 
tangible  business  basis  to  justify  its  adoption.    A 


long-suffering  Church,  wearied  to  the  Terge  of  dis- 
content by  reiterated  appeals,  has  just  subscribed  for 
the  payment  of  a  large  debt,  itself  incurred  mostly 
because  the  General  Committee,  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations, allowed  itself  to  be  swayed  by  an  emo- 
tional optimism  rather  than  by  the  sound  dictates  of 
a  discerning  business  judgment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Leonard's  proposition 
would  require  but  the  briefest  time  to  plunge  our 
Missionary  Society  hopelessly  into  a  sea  of  flDaucial 
chaos ;  not  only  this,  but  so  to  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Church  in  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  day  of  restored 
integrity  to  our  missionary  treasury. 


From  Rev.  W.  S.  Matthew,  D.D., 
Editor  of  the  California  Christian  Advocate. 

In  the  current  movement  to  extinguish  the  debt 
on  our  Missionary  Society  three  facts  have  devel- 
oped which  ought  profoundly  to  impress  the  Church. 
One  is  the  failure  of  our  men  of  wealth  to  offer  gifts 
at  all  commensurate  with  either  their  ability  or  their 
liberality  to  other  worthy  causes.  Only  one  man  has 
pledged  as  much  as  $5,000,  and  he  gives  less  than 
$10,000. 

Another  startling  fact  is  that  from  over  eight 
thousand  charges  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
not  a  single  dollar  has  come  for  the  debt  fund. 
Perhaps  the  saddest  and  most  ominous  thing  con- 
nected with  the  whole  movement  Is  the  conviction 
forced  upon  us  that  there  are  in  the  pulpits  of  our 
Clmrch  eight  thousand  men  who  are  so  sodden  that 
they  have  not  once  given  voice  to  the  Church's  needs 
in  view  of  the  whitening  harvests  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  burden  of  debt  that  impedes  the  pro- 
gress of  our  great  missionary  movements.  For 
who  can  believe  there  is  a  single  Methodist  church 
that  would  not  give  something  for  the  debt  if  the 
case  were  fairly  presented  by  the  pastor  ? 

The  third  fact  in  mind  follows  as  a  consequence, 
almost,  of  the  first  two.  How  long  it  has  taken  this 
great  Church  of  nearly  three  million  communicants 
to  pay  a  debt  of  less  than  $200,000  !  Surely  we  are 
able  to  do  better  than  this. 

Two  other  facts  of  tremendous  import  now  con- 
front the  whole  Christian  Church.  The  world  is 
open  to  missionary  effort  as  never  before,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  unprecedented  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  Whole  villages  in  many  places  are 
ready  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "  Our  very  successes  cause  us  embarrass- 
ment." 

Correlated  to  this  in  the  divine  providence  is  the 
equally  significant  fact  that  thousands  of  the  best 
trained  young  men  and  women  of  the  various  evan- 
gelical Churches  both  in  Europe  and  America  stand 
ready  to  go  as  missionaries  whenever  the  Church 
can  raise  money  to  send  them  out.  God  has  called 
hosts  of  trained  and  consecrated  workers,  and  points 
them  to  the  open  doors  in  every  land  on  earth.  The 
Spirit  has  awakene<l  the  workers,  his  providence  has 
broken  down  the  barriers;  the  consecrated  worker 
and  his  work  are  face  to  face,  but  those  to  whom 
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Ood  has  gJTCD  the  moiirs'  ueedeil  do  nnl  laj'  It  upon 
bla  altar.  It  ts  a  eoiublnatlon  of  facia  calculated  to 
Btir  tlie  beait  of  an  an^l.    What  chu  be  done! 

I  believe  Ibat  God  will  alwaj's  Snd  tbe  money  for 
bis  cause,  provldcsl  only  that  those  whose  doty  it  1b 
to  voice  tlmt  need  will  do  it  faithfully,  wisely,  pcrslsl- 
eiitly.  Suppose  we  ley  Dr.  Leonard's  snKgestloa. 
Tell  the  Church  o(  the  crying  demand  for  worbent. 
Call  out  tho  volunteers,  and  send  rottb  every  sonnd 
and  thoroughly  equipped  candidate  bo  long  as  there 
is  a  spot  on  tbe  earth  actually  in  need  and  providen- 
tially prepared.  Then  prochllm  to  the  whole  Church 
vbat  Is  doing.  Give  Ibem  all  the  facts.  Let  them 
ImoiT  that  tho  soldiers  of  the  cross,  their  representa- 
tives, are  going  everywhere  In  obedience  to  tlie 
orders  of  "the  Cuptslu  of  oar  salvation,"  and  that 
those  at  borne  must  support  them  or  tbey  will  fall. 
It  would  be  as  strumpet  blaat  from  heaven,  I  verily 
■believe,  and  would  arouse  tho  whole  Church  as 
nothing  else  can  do. 

As  for  tbe  workers  in  the  foreign  Qeld  It  would 
pnl  them  upon  their  own  mettle;  it  would  drive 
them  to  prayer  and  all-conquering  faith  ;  above  all. 
It  would  put  them  upon  (be  heart  of  the  whole 
Chnich.    Let  us  try  the  experiment. 

From  Rev,  Divin  H.  MooBB,  D.D., 

Editor  of  the  Wealem  Chriatlan  Adfocatt. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  Secretory  Leonard's 

desire  to  find  some  way  of  administering  the  Mti!- 
Blonary  Society  wbleh  will  Insure  agstnat  the  crea- 
ting of  a  new  debt.  Be  deserves  commendation  for 
ouiilnlngso  bold  apolicy  and  for  invltlBg  the Chureh 
to  criticise  it.  Responding  to  bis  frank  Invitation 
and  In  tbe  same  spirit,  I  think  bis  plan  Im- 
praetlcaL 

Firit.  There  Is  a  minimum  support  beyond  which 
no  reduction  is  possible.  To  guarantee  this  the 
number  to  he  supported  must  be  kept  In  the  dcler- 
mination  of  tho  Board.  But  the  plan — as  I  under- 
stand 11— proposes  that  all  caadidales  who  are  found 
(o  be  well  Qtted  shall  be  sent  out,  thus  multiplying 
tbe  divisor  and  dimiulshlug  the  quotient:  so  that 
Buffering  wouhi  seem  almost  Inevilablc.  This  would 
Involve  the  Held  and  the  ofBce  in  the  most  disquiet- 
ing aud  dlstractlnit  uncertainty,  and  would  be 
altogether  too  high  aprico  to  pay  fora  clean  balance 
abeet. 

Seamd.  The  proposed  borleontal  scaling  of  salaries 
■would  be  cruelly  unequal,  unless  all  Mlarirs  tn- 
Tolved  had  been  fiscd  on  the  same  basis.  Twenty 
per  cent  cut  on  $1,000  Is  one  thihg;  On  a  much  larger 
Bum  quite  another ;  and  (he  deeper  the  cut  the 
gn'ater  the  Irregularity. 

1  see  no  way  safer  than  to  limit  all  appropriations 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  average  receipts  for  the 
quadrennlum,  and  reduce  or  enlarge  our  missionary 
force  accordingly. 

It  win  be  a  liappy  day  when  we  can  accumulate  a 
surplus  fund,  which  la  the  best  insurance  agaltist 
debt ;  for  some  j-ears.  In  spite  of  evo'rylhing,  our  ei- 
penses  will  and  should  exceed  our  Income  for  the 
aame  time.    There  are  fat  years  and  lean  years,  and 


always  will  be.  A  mlbslouor)'  surplus  fund,  well 
Invested,  would  give  the  fleilbilily  which  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  tho  Society  requires. 

Special  gifts  allowed  are  debt  microbes,  and 
should,  therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  be  remorselessly 
forbidden.  

From  Rev.  CH.tKLSs  W.  Sjiith,  D.D.. 
Editor  of  the  Pittuburg  Oirittlan  Atlvociili. 
Dr.  Leonard's  plan  Is  good  in  theory,  but  1  fear  It 
would  Dot  work  In  practice.  Unless  we  had  some 
means  of  knowing  whom  tbe  Lord  had  called  to  the 
mission  fields  wo  could  not  send  out  men  and  women 
and  throw  thera  on  him  lo  be  cored  for.  We  might 
make  serious  mistakes  In  determiulug  who  were 
"  fitted  "  tor  the  Work,  and  thus  pile  on  the  Lord 
and  his  Church  a  large  number  of  unfltted,  uncalled 
people.  Such  a  scheme  as  tbe  doctor  oulllnea  does 
not  seem  lo  me  lo  be  defensible  on  any  ground.  H 
the  Lord  had  Indeed  called  the  workers,  and  we  *>wi» 
he  bad,  then  wu  could  send  them  out  and  trust  him 
to  CBte  for   thera.    But   how  c«n  we  kaoin  these 

Fkom  Rev.  J.  T.  GniCKi,  D.D.,  RacBCBtBa,  N.  T. 

The  Cltureh  of  England  missionary  Society  made 
an  experiment  of  this  nature  for  a  term  of  years, 
na  one  feature  of  a  "  forward  movement,"  when  it 
was  in  debt.  The  collections  were  advanced,  the 
force  increased,  and  the  debt  paid.  After  protracted 
debate  it  renewed  the  proposal,  but  the  great  esten- 
slon  of  Its  wort  has  again  slightly  brought  It  Into 
debt.  How  much  of  the  augmented  activity  and 
success  of  the  society  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  fea- 
ture of  Its  policy  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  that  It  was 
an  important  element  in  It  Is  conceded.  The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  MlBSlonary  Union  has  adopted  a  some- 
what similar  proposition,  surrounded  with  conditions 
which  they  consider  necessary  lo  afford  security 
airainst  danger,  and  which  yet  conseri'B  many  of  lis 
advantaKcs.  It  Is  a  proposal  which  deserves  serloDs 
ciinsiderat  Ion.  and,  safeguarded,  will  give  Inspira- 
tion, and  might  be  tried  tor  a  specified  time. 

Fkom  Hon.  Alden  SrEAXE,  Boston,  Mass, 

I  have  carefully  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Leonard 

twice,  and  think  well  of  It  with  the  following  escep- 

1  should  not  think  it  possible  lo  make  any  scaling 
In  the  native  work,  unless  it  be  by  a  reduction  of 
their  uumberB,  and  sbonld  further  want  It  so  ai^ 
ranged  that  those  who  propose  to  go  on  the  new 
plaij  should  have  the  most  Iborongh  and  careful  ex- 
aminations, and  as  far  us  practicable  prepare  them- 
selves in  Ihe  language  of  the  Country  to  which  they 
propose  lo  go  before  leaving  America. 

Fmiu  Key.  S.  W.  Geiihett.  D.D.,  PuaAHELPHii,  Pa. 

I  most  heartily  Indorse  Dr.  Leonard's  proposed 
new  departure.  The  i)o!lcy  would  arouse  the  heroic 
spirit  in  candidates  for  ihe  mission  Sehl.  It  would 
largely  increase  our  mlBjionary  col  lections.  It  would 
bencQi  the  missionaries  now  on  the  Qeld, 
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MEETING  OP  THE  GENERAI.  MISSIONARY  COMMITTER 


THE  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  assembled  in  the  Mathew- 
8on  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Wednesday  morning,  November  9, 1808,  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Bishop  McCabe  presided  and  conducted  the  open- 
ing exercises.  Bishop  Hartzell  leading  in  prayer. 

The  roll  was  called,  as  follows: 

Bishom,  Bowman,  Foster,  Merrill,  Andrews,  War- 
ren, Foss,  Hurst,  Ninde,  Walden,  Mallalieu,  Fowler, 
Vincent,  FitzOerald,  Joyce,  Newman,  Goodsell,  Mc- 
Cabe, Cranston. 

Mstionary  BUhopt,  Taylor,  Thobom,  Hartzell. 

Corretponding  JSeer^arieSj  A.  B.  Leonard,  A.  J.  Pal- 
mer, W.  T.  Smith. 

Recording  Sfcretary,  8.  L.  Baldwin. 

Treasurer  J  Homer  Eaton. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Lewis  Carts. 

Representatives  of  Mission  Districts,  C.  S.  Nutter,  W. 
F.  Corkran,  D.  F.  Pierce,  R.  T.  Miller,  L.  H.  Stewart, 
J.  M.  Carter,  H.  N.  Herrick,  H.  G.  Jackson,  J.  F. 
Chaffee,  A.  Hodgetts,  W.  J.  Martindale,  A.  J.  Taylor, 
Henry  Lemcke,  S.  A.  Thomson. 

Representatives  of  the  Board  (^  Managers,  J.  F. 
Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley,  8.  O.  Benton,  H.  A.  Buttz, 
S.  F.  Upham,  J.  M.  King,  S.  W.  Thomas,  E.  B.  Tuttle, 
Alden  Speare,  J.  S.  McLean,  Anderson  Fowler,  E.  L. 
Dobbins,  J.  M.  Cornell,  Charles  Scott. 

Bishops  Foster  and  Newman  were  absent  on  ac- 
count of  sickness ;  Bishop  Cranston  was  in  China, 
Bishop  Taylor  was  in  California ;  Bishop  Thoburn 
was  in  India ;  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  and  the  first  reserve. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Vail,  being  unable  to  attend.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Payne,  second  reserve,  was  seated  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  was  selected  Secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  Homer  Eaton  was  elected  Financial  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  Lewis  Curts  Assistant  Financial 
Secretary. 

The  hours  of  meeting  were  fixed  at  from  9  to  12 
A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  which  showed 
that  for  the  general  work  of  the  Society  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  closing  October  31, 1898,  wero  as 
follows: 

From  Conferences $1,110,639  08 

From  Lej^acies 57, 120  97 

From  Lapsed  annuities 4,600  (K) 

From  Interest 1,615  14 

From  American  Bible  Society 200  00 

From  Appropriations  returned 1,.547  95 

From  Miscellaneous  sources 6,066  19 


Total $1,181,789  aS 

Special  Gifts 60,838  00 

Grand  Total %\  ,243,627  33 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  treasury  showed 
an  indebtedness  of  $186,142.''^.  Early  in  the  year 
the  secretaries  called  for  subscriptions  on  the  debt, 
said  subscriptions  not  to  be  binding  until  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  indebtedness  should  be  pledged. 


On  October  20  the  pledges  received  at  the  office 
reached  a  total  of  $190,519.68,  thus  showing  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  indebtedness 
of  the  Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  plus 
$4,876.90.  Of  the  amount  thus  pledged  the  Treasurer 
had  received  $108,854.88. 
The  disbursements  of  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Bengal-Burma. 

Bombay 

Bulgaria 

Central  China. , 
Chili, 


Congo 

Denmark 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg » 

Foochow 

Germany  and  Switzerland:  Martin  Mission 

Institute , 

Hinghua 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liberia 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

North  China 

North  Germany 

North  India 

Northwest  India 

Norway 

"     Grant  from  American  Bible  Society 

Peru 

South  America 

South  Germany 

South  India 

Sweden  — 

"    Grant  from  American  Bible  Society. 

Switzerland 

West  China 

Domestic  Missions 

Incidental  expenses  (including  $21,917.86 

for  interest) 

Office  expenses 

Publication  Fund 

Salaries  missionary  bishops,  secretaries, 

etc 


$14,106  54 
23,903  29 
12,869  91 
29^7  67 
80,774  74 

6,706  or 

7,08S  33 

4,881  M 

17,638  68 


10,122  63 
42.068  23 
64,532  14 
14,206  66 
11,096  88 
11,476  61 
48,002  92 
43,163  10 
15,322  55 
61,429  70 
28,808  14 
13,792  90 
100  00 

6,860  81 
48,991  63 
19,801  76 
19,438  02 
21.010  41 
100  00 

7,030  33 

11.707  16 

447,616  21 

69,377  62 
10,968  94 
22,396  54 

30.243  40 

$1,196,802  61 

The  foreign  missions  received  $626,201.90,  and  also 
$27,805.26  of  the  $59,377.62  charged  up  to  incidental 
expenses,  and  also  $56,415.50  of  the  $60,838  received 
for  special  gifts. 

The  disbursements  of  the  $59,877.52  for  incidental 
expenses  were  distributed  as  follows :  Outgoing 
and  homecoming  expenses  of  foreign  missionaries 
and  their  families,  $1,137.62;  salaries  and  allowances 
to  foreign  missionaries  and  their  families,  $8,786.77 ; 
miscellaneous  items  in  the  foreign  missions,  such  as 
furniture,  rent,  repairs,  and  taxes  on  property,  cable- 
grams, etc.,  $2,531.29;  bishops^  traveling  expenses, 
visiting  foreign  missions,  $7,209.68;  allowances  to 
India  Missions  for  loss  in  exchange,  $5,218.85 ;  ex- 
change and  interest  for  South  America,  $1,549.41; 
deferred  Africa  annuities,  $1,421.64 ;  interest,  $21,- 
917.85  ;  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  postage,  travel- 
ing expenses,  etc.,  $7,950.87 ;  General  Committee  ex- 
penses, $l,70,S.t>4. 

The  announcement  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
for  the  general  work  of  the  Society  showed  an 
Increase  of  $49,«48.66  over  those  of  the  previous 
year  :  that  the  expenditures  over  receipts  were  only 
$15,013.2«,  and  that  the  entire  debt  had  been  provided 
for  by  cash  or  subscriptions,  gave  grreat  satisfaction^ 
and  the  Committee  sang  the  long  meter  doxology. 
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After  several  motions  it  was  decided  to  appro- 
priate for  the  ensuing  year  $1,166,776. 

On  motion,  $35,000  were  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
tingent Fand,  and  $35,000  as  the  Incidental  Fond. 

Wednesday  Aftebnoon,  November  9. 

Bishop  Bowman  presided,  and  the  opening  devo- 
tional services  were  conducted  by  JRev.  H.  N.  Herrlck, 
D.D. 

On  motion,  $30,000  were  appropriated  for  salaries 
of  secretaries,  missionary  bishops,  etc. ;  $10,000  for 
of&ce  expenses ;  $10,000  for  disseminating  missionary 
information,  making  the  total  appropriation  for  mis- 
cellaneous objects  $120,000. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  that  the  remaining  amount, 
$1,046,776,  be  distributed  between  foreign  and  home 
missions  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent  to  foreign 
and  40  per  cent  to  home  missions. 

Secretary  Palmer  moved  .that  it  be  55  per  cent  to 
foreign  and  45  per  cent  to  home  missions. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  the  proportion  be 
h7%  per  cent  to  foreign  and  4St%  per  cent  to  home 
missions. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hodgetts  moved  that  50  per  cent  be 
used  for  foreign  and  50  per  cent  *  for  home  mis- 
sions. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  57  per  cent  to  foreign  and 
43  to.home  missions. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  ordered. 

Bishop  Andrews  moved  as  an  incidental  question 
that  if  appropriations  be  made  for  Cuba,  or  Porto 
Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  they  be  taken  from  the 
amount  allowed  to  home  missions.  The  chairman 
decided  the  motion  was  not  in  order,  and  an  appeal 
being  taken  the  chair  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  20. 

The  motion  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
ratio  of  57  per  cent  to  foreign  missions  and  43  per 
cent  to  home  missions  was  adopted,  which  allowed : 

For  foreign  missions $596,662 

For  home  missions 450,114 

Total $1,046,776 

Last  year  the  Committee  appropriated  $577,480  for 
foreign  missions  and  $442,430  for  home  missions. 

The  foreign  missions  were  taken  up.  North  Ger- 
many was  considered.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended $15,286.  Bishop  Walden  moved  that  $15,600 
be  appropriated.  Bishop  Goodsell  moved  that  the 
amount  be  $15,786. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  nine  was  ordered  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  appropriations  for  the  mis- 
sions in  Europe  and  report  recommendations  next 
morning.  The  chair  appointed  Bishop  Walden, 
Bishop  Goodsell,  Secretary  Leonard,  Secretary 
Palmer,  Secretary  Smith,  Mr.  Alden  Speare,  Dr.  H. 
A.  Bnttz,  Dr.  Henry  Lemcke,  Dr.  C.  8.  Nutter. 

A  similar  committee  was  appointed  on  Asia  and 
Africa,  consisting  of  Bishop  Foss,  Bishop  Joyce, 
Bishop  Hartzell,  Secretaries  Leonard,  Palmer,  Smith, 
and  Baldwin,  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Stewart,  Dr.  H.  N.  Herrick. 


A  committee  was  appointed  on  South  America  and 
Mexico  and  other  Spanish  countries  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  Bishops  Warren,  FitzGerald,  and 
Vincent,  Secretaries  Leonard,  Palmer,  and  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  S.  McLean,  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  Dr.  Alfred 
Hodgetts,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Martindale. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Palmer,  it  was  ordered  that 
when  a  bishop  transfers  a  missionary  from  one  for- 
eign mission  to  another  during  the  year  the  Board  of 
Managers  shall  be  authorized  in  its  discretion  to 
transfer  with  him  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  sup- 
port he  receives  from  the  Missionary  Society. 

Thubsdat  Mobning,  November  10. 

Bishop  Merrill  presided.  Devotional  services  were 
conducted  by  Bev.  Lewis  Curts,  D.D. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  FitzGerald,  the  rules  were 
suspended  in  order  to  determine  under  which  class 
of  missions  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines 
shall  be  considered. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Corkran  moved  that  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Foreign  Missions,  and  that  Porto  Rico  be  consid- 
ered In  connection  with  Home  Missions,  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

The  Committee  on  Europe,  appointed  on  yester- 
day, made  their  report  recommending  to  North  Ger- 
many, $15,650;  South  Germany,  $20,450;  Martin 
Mission  Institute,  $1,000 ;  Switzerland,  $7,500 ;  Nor- 
way, $12,600;  Sweden,  $16,500;  Denmark,  $7,600; 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg,  $5,200 ;  Bulgaria,  $9,000 ; 
Italy,  $4,200. 

Bishop  Ninde  moved  that  the  total  appropriations 
for  Europe  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  grants  in  aid  to  Germany 
and  Switzerland  be  conditional  on  the  raising  of 
equal  amounts  in  those  Conferences,  and  that  the 
secretaries  shall  send  out  the  amounts  when  as- 
sured that  equal  amounts  have  been  paid  in  the 
Conferences  concerned,  and  that  the  board  fix  the 
date  prior  to  which  the  debts  in  payment  of  which 
we  assist  must  have  been  incurred. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  as  a  substitute  that  this  mat- 
ter be  committed  to  Bishop  Walden,  to  ascertain  how 
these  grants  in  aid  have  been  applied,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Conferences  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land the  understanding  and  purpose  of  the  (General 
Committee  in  these  appropriations. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered,  and  on  a  vote 
being  taken  the  substitute  did  not  prevail,  and  the 
motion  of  Bishop  Foss  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Baldwin,  it  was  ordered 
that  Bishop  Walden  be  requested  to  ascertain  how 
these  grants  in  aid  have  been  applied,  to  explain  to 
the  Conferences  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the 
understanding  and  purpose  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee in  these  appropriations,  and  to  make  report  to 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  moved  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  work  in  North  Germany  be  $13,777. 

Bishop  Andrews  moved  that  the  remaining  items 

of  the  appropriation  be  redistributed  by  Bishops 

I  Walden  and  Goodsell,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  ap- 
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propriation  within  the  flgnzes  of  last  year ;  bat  his 
motion  did  not  prevail. 

On  motion,  the  appropriations  to  North  Germany 
were  made:  for  the  work,  $14,150 ;  for  the  Berlin  debt 
and  interest  on  it,  $600 ;  for  grant  in  aid,  $900 ;  a 
total  of  $15,650. 

Sonth  Germany  was  considered,  and  the  appropri- 
ations made :  were  for  the  work,  $19,960 ;  grant  in 
aid,  $500,  a  total  of  $20,450. 

One  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  Mar- 
tin Mission  Institute. 

Thursday  Aftbbnoon,  Noybmbeb  10. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Bishop 
Andrews  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler. 

Switzerland  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  reconmiended :  for 
the  work,  $6,515;  church  debts,  $880.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Europe  recommended:  for  the  work, 
$6,700;  for  grant  in  aid,  $800,  and  these  amounts 
were  appropriated. 

Norway  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended:  for  the  work,  $12,088;  for 
school  at  Christiania,  $498.  The  Committee  on 
Europe  recommended:  for  the  work,  $12,100;  for 
the  school  at  Christiania,  $500,  and  these  sums  were 
appropriated. 

Appropriations  to  Sweden  were  considered.  The 
Committee  of  the  Board  recommended:  for  the 
work,  $15,160 ;  for  the  school  at  Upsala,  $1,321.  The 
Committee  on  Europe  recommended  :  for  the  work, 
$15,200 ;  for  the  school  at  Upsala,  $1,800,  and  these 
sums  were  appropriated. 

Appropriations  to  Denmark  were  considered. 
The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended :  for 
the  work,  $6,602 ;  debt  on  the  Copenhagen  church, 
$881.  The  Committee  on  Europe  recommended: 
for  the  work,  $6,700 ;  debt  on  Copenhagen  church, 
$900.  and  these  sums  were  appropriated. 

The  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission  was  taken 
up.  The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended 
$5,000.  The  Committee  on  Europe  recommended 
$5,200,  and  this  sum  was  appropriated. 

Bulgaria  was  considered.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  $9,000;  the  Committee  on 
Euroi)e  recommended  the  same,  and  this  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Italy  was  considered.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  $40,438  for  the  work,  and 
$1,350  for  reinforcement  of  a  new  family.  The 
Committee  on  Euroi)e  recommended  for  the  work, 
$37,000;  interest  on  the  debt,  $500.  Bishop  Walden 
moved  that  $42,000  be  appropriated.  Mr.  Anderson 
Fowler  moved  an  appropriation  of  $40,438,  of  which 
$5,000  is  for  interest,  and  the  same  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  $1,350  be  appropriated 
for  sending  out  a  family  to  reinforce  the  Italy  Mis- 
sion. Bishop  Merrill  moved  to  appropriate  $600  to 
be  administered  by  the  board  to  send  the  mission- 
ary, and  it  was  granted. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  it  was  ordered 


that  the  distribution  of  all  the  appropriations  to 
Europe  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

South  America  Conference  was  considered.  The 
Committee  of  the  Board  recommended:  for  the 
work,  $45,650;  deficiency  account  and  interest, 
$2,068 ;  interest  on  annuity  account  of  1892,  $1,701 ; 
drainage  on  Boca  property,  $800 ;  debt  on  Second 
Church  property  (Spanish)  in  Buenos  Ayres,  $2,000 ; 
a  total  of  $52,228.  The  Committee  on  South  America 
and  Mexico  recommended  a  total  of  $45,290  diyided 
as  follows :  for  the  work,  $42,486 ;  for  deficiency  ac- 
count and  interest,  $2,068;  for  drainage  on  Boca 
property,  $800.  On  motion,  the  following  appropria- 
tions were  made:  for  the  work,  $42,436;  for  de- 
ficiency account  and  interest,  $2,068 ;  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  Boca  property  in  Buenos  Ayres,  $800 ;  for 
the  interest  due  the  annuity  fond  not  provided  for 
in  South  America,  $1,701. 

Western  South  America  Mission  was  taken  up. 

Chili  was  considered.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  $20,000  for  the  work  as  it  is, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  bishop  presiding,  and  the 
approval  of  the  board.  The  Committee  on  South 
America  and  Mexico  recommended  the  same,  and 
this  amount  was  appropriated. 

Peru  was  considered.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  for  the  work  as  It  is  $7,872; 
excess  of  expenditure  for  two  years,  $2,254,  a  total 
of  $9,626,  to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishop  in  charge  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 
The  Committee  on  South  America  and  Mexico  rec- 
ommended the  same  amounts,  and,  on  motion,  they 
were  appropriated. 

Bishop  Goodsell  was  granted  leave  of  abeenoe  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Friday  Mornimo,  Novembeb  11. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  ▲.  m..  Bishop 
Warren  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  S.  A.  Thomson. 

Mexico  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  for  the  work  $50,000.  The 
Committee  on  South  America  and  Mexico  recom- 
mended $48,015.  On  motion,  $50,000  was  appropri- 
ated, of  which  $1,000  shall  be  for  medical  work,  the 
sum  to  be  redistributed  by  the  board. 

Africa  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  $10,000  for  the  Liberia  Confer- 
ence for  the  work  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Hartzell, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  $25,000  to  the  Congo  Mission  Conference,  of 
which  $13,200  was  for  the  Angola  District  and 
$11,800  for  the  Zambezi  District.  The  Committee 
on  Asia  and  Africa  recommended  $20,000  as  the 
total  appropriation  of  Africa. 

After  an  able  and  clear  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  the  Africa  Missions  by  Bishop  Hartzell,  $10,000 
were  appropriated  for  the  Liberia  Conference. 

Bishop  Hartzell  moved  that  $20,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Congo  Mission  Conference. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  moved  that  $15,000  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Congo  Mission  Conference,  and  that 
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190,000  more  be  appropriated  as  a  conditioiial  appro- 
priation to  be  raised  from  8i>ecial  gifts. 

Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  moved  that  $10,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  and 
that  a  conditional  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made, 
to  be  raised  from  special  gifts. 

After  several  motions,  $15,000  were  appropriated 
to  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  and  $40,000  as  a 
conditional  appropriation  to  be  raised  from  special 
gifts. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Epworth  League  Student  Movement  be  al- 
lowed five  minutes  at  any  time  after  the  close  of  the 
consideration  of  foreign  missions  to  represent  that 
movement. 

Friday  Aftbbnook,  November  11. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Bishop 
Fobs  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin. 

The  appropriations  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  and 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Societies  and  the 
roll  of  attendance  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  was  presented  and  were  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Corkran,  and  Dr.  8.  W.  Thomas. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  two  bishops,  two  members 
from  the  districts,  two  from  the  board,  and  one 
from  the  ofSce,  to  consider  and  report  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Committee  on  the  advisability  of  pro- 
posing to  the  General  Conference  some  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  the  missionary  work  into 
two  departments  (home,  and  foreign),  and  it  was  so 
ordered.  The  Chair  appointed  Bishop  Merrill, 
Bishop  Walden,  Secretary  Leonard,  Dr.  H.  G.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  R,  T.  Miller,  Dr.  8.  F.  Upham,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Scott. 

China  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended : 

For  Foochow $24,000 

For  Hinghua    8,000 

For  Central  China 86,000 

For  North  China 45,000 

For  West  China 15,000 

Total $128,000 

The  Committee  on  Asia  and  Africa  recommended 
$120,000  for  all  China. 

After  an  extended  representation  of  Eastern  Asia 
by  Bishop  Joyce  and  Secretary  Baldwin  the  follow- 
ing appropriations  were  made : 

For  Foochow $22,000 

For  Hinghua 6,600 

For  Central  China 85,290 

For  North  China 42,500 

For  West  China 18,610 

Total $120,000 

(Afterward  the  appropriation  for  Foochow  was 
made  $21,700,  and  for  Hinghua,  $6,900.) 

On  motion,  the  appropriations  to  the  various  Mis- 
sions in  China  were  referred  to  the  board  for  redis- 
tribution. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Alden  Speare,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  appointed  on  the  advisability 
of  the  division  of  the  missionary  work  into  two  de- 
partments also  report  on  the  advisability  of  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  body  from  that  of  **  General 
Missionary  Committee"  to  '* General  Missionary 
Conference." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hodgetts,  it  was  decided 
to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to  continue  the  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign  missions  until  the  list  was 
completed. 

Japan  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  for  work  in  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence, $44,000 ;  in  the  South  Japan  Mission  Confer- 
ence, $13,000.  The  Committee  on  Asia  and  Africa 
recommended  for  all  Japan  $48,(XX). 

On  motion.  It  was  ordered  that  $37,5(X)  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Japan  Conference  for  the  work,  of 
which  not  more  than  $8,000  shall  be  for  native  evan- 
gelistic work,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Japan  Con- 
ference with  the  approval  of  the  presiding  bishop, 
the  remaining  sum  to  be  referred  to  the  board  for 
redistribution ;  also  that  $12,5(X)  be  appropriated  to 
the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  of  which  not 
over  $2,000  shall  be  for  native  evangelistic  work  on 
the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence.   (These  figures  were  afterward  changed.) 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Bishop  Joyce, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  and  Mr.  Alden  Speare,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  questions  of  property  in  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  referred  to  the  General  Committee  by 
the  board. 

Saturdat  Morning,  November  12. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  a.  m..  Bishop 
Hurst  presiding.  Mr.  Alden  Speare  conducted  the 
opening  devotional  services. 

On  motion.  Bishop  Mallalleu  was  substituted  for 
Bishop  Goodsell  on  the  Committee  on  Europe. 

Korea  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
Board  recommended  $20,000  for  the  work,  which  in- 
cluded a  reinforcement  of  three  new  missionaries. 
The  Committee  on  Asia  and  Africa  recommended 
$15,000.  Several  other  motions  were  made,  and  In 
the  final  vote  $17,000  were  appropriated  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Finance  Committee  of  Korea  with 
the  approval  of  Bishop  Cranston  and  the  board. 

India  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the  Board 
recommended : 

For  North  India $61 ,101 

For  Northwest  India 28,000 

For  South  India.  23,800 

ForBombay 24,517 

For  Bengal-Burma 17,000 

Total $153,918 

The  Committee  on  Asia  and  Africa  recommended  a 
total  appropriation  of  $145,000  for  India. 

After  representation  of  the  field  by  Bishop  Foss 
and  Dr.  Goucher,  a  letter  from  Bishop  Thobum  to 
the  General  Committee  was  read. 

An  appropriation  of  $145,000  was  made  to  India, 
and  Bishop  Foss,  Secretary  Leonard,  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
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Gonchep  were  appointed  a  eorumilleB  to  report  adivl- 
ston  ol  thia  amouDl  between  ibo  IntllH  Coiiterenc«)i. 

Mnlaj'siawaa  taken  uii.  The  Cniiiiulitte«  of  tbe 
Board  recomiuended  fur  MalnysU  (lO,5Si  tor  Ibe 
work  and  tl'.SUO  tor  churobos.  On  mallun,  tlD.OOD 
were  appropriated. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J  M.  Backler,  the  General  Com- 
mltletf,  In  view  of  the  pt port  mado  by  Bishop  Foss 
at  his  recent  visit  to  India  and  Malaysia,  expressed 
Its  heart;  approbation  of  the  rule  of  the  Geo'eral 
Couterance  requirlnir  that  one  of  the  general  snper- 
intondenlB  shall  visit  each  of  the  foreign  missions 
under  the  superintendence  at  a  mlsaioDar}'  bishop 
oneo  during  the  quad reo ilium,  and  its  sense  of  the 
gruat  b(<nGflt  deririHl  by  the  General  Committee  and 
the  whoio  Church  by  such  yisltatlon. 

The  place  tor  holding  the  next  annual  sessioD  ot 
the  General  Coromlltee  was  cousldured,  and  an  invi- 
tation from  Woshlngton,  D.  C,  presented  by  Blabop 
Ullrsl,  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Soi'retary  Leonard.  It  was  ordered 
that  on  bohalf  o[  the  General  Committee  addresses 
to  the  Chnrtb  should  be  prepared  by  Bishop  Fose  on 
"The  Foreign  Work  of  the  Church  ;"  by  Dr.  L,  n. 
Stewart,  on  "  The  Domestic  Work  ot  the  Chnrch ; " 
and  by  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  on  "The  Obligation 
ot  the  Church  to  Support  Its  Mission  Work," 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  exprnis 

to  Dr.  J.  F.  Cbaffec  the  sympathy  ot  the  Committee 

I  irith  him   lu  his  Illness,  and  uasure  him  that  the 

I '^nyeraot  the  Committee  were  offered  for  bis  speedy 


recover)',  &Dd  Dr.  Buckler  and   Bishop  FitiGcrald 
were  appointed  aeommltlue  tu  boar  to  him  Inpei 
the  expresslou  of  sympathy. 

Tbe  secretary  was  ordered  to  exptesa  to  Mts. 
William  Goodfeltow  tbe  sympathy  of  Ibe  Commiltev 
Inthedeathot  her  husband,  one  of  Ibe  eariy  mtslon- 
ories  of  the  Society  in  &oulb  America. 

On  motion.  It  was  ordered  that  the  secretAry  send 
a  messoKe  of  sympathy  to  Dr.  Luke  niti:hcuiSc  and 
family  in  view  of  his  severe  lilnoss. 

On  motion.  It  was  ordered  that  the  secretary  send 
amesaage  of  sympathy  and  cheer  to  Bishop  Wittlam 
Taylor, 

Tbe  Committee  adjourned  at  one  o'clock  to  meet 
on  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

MONOtr  MORIilHO,  NOVSHBttll  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  »  a.  m.,  BUt 
Nlnile  presiding.  DevoUonal  exercises  were  c 
ductedby  Dr.  Alfred  Ilodgetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  having  been  obliged  to 
tnrn  home,  Mr.  John  French,  a  rotervo  lay  repco- 
sentatlve  of  the  Board,  was  seated  in  his  place. 

The  Committee  on  the  Apprwprliilions  of  ttM 
Woman's  ForelBn  MiBstouarj  Society  and  lb« 
Woman's  Home  Mlsalonary  Society  and  the  Boll  ot 
Attendance  of  the  Board  of  Managers  mode  thoir  re- 
port, which  was  adopted.    It  was  as  follows ; 

Your  committee  respepttidly  reports 

1.  Thai  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mlsslounry  Society  tu 
appro]irlaledfarl809  as  follows: 
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India $145,790 

Malaysia 6,773 

China 74,374 

Japan 50,222 

Korea 15.989 

Italy ; 6.900 

Bulgaria. 3.170 

South  America 1«,353 

Mexico 19,049 

Africa. 1,000 

Norway 60 

North  Germany 225 

South  Germany 1  i5 

Switzerland 1 50 

$3^,170 

For  buildings 13,930 

Contingent 3.688 

Total $359,788 

Your  committee  reconmiend  that  these  appropria- 
tions be  approved. 

Your  committee  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  congratulate  our  sisters 
of  this  society  on  the  great  success  wb'.ch  has  attended 
their  efforts,  and  rejoice  with  them  in  the  manifest 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  worlc,  anri  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  helpfulness  of  their  workers  ii>  all  the 
fields  where  they  are  engaged  with  us  in  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Christ 

2.  Your  conmiittee  report  that  the  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society  have  appropriated  for  1899: 

Unconditional. 

Southern  work $19,982 

Utah 3.860 

Spanish  work 2..520 

Indian  work 6,225 

Alaska 1.465 

Immigrant  work 6,361 

Homes  and  hospitals 20.939 

Oriental  work 2,250 

Helena.  Montana 250 

General  expenses 9,975 

872.827 
Conditional  appropriations 104,(WO 

Total $177,477 

Your  committee  recommend  th»t  these  appropria- 
tions be  approved. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  we  congratulate  our  sisters  of  this 
society  on  the  success  of  tlieir  labors,  and  cordially  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  their  work  in  its  different  branches, 
and  the  good  results  attending  it  in  the  South  and  West 
and  in  distant  Alaska. 

3.  Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  roll 
of  attendance  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  We  find  that 
one  of  the  ministerial  managers  has  been  present  but 
once  during  the  year;  that  five  of  the  lay  members 
have  been  present  but  once,  and  two  have  not  been 
present  at  all.  We  recommend  to  the  board  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  declare  any  vacancies. 

Bishop  Bowman  announced  he  had  received  a  tel- 
egram stating  that  Dr.  Luke  Hitchcock  died  on  Sat- 
urday last. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Bow- 
man, Bishop  Walden,  and  Colonel  E.  L.  Dobbins 
was  appointed  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  with  the  family  of  Dr.  Luke  Hitch- 
cock in  their  affliction. 

Bishop  FftzGerald,  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
visit  Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee,  reported  that  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  return  to  his  home. 


Bishop  Foss,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  appor- 
tion the  appropriation  to  India  among  the  Confer- 
ences, reported  the  distribution  as  follows : 

North  India ;i!58,000 

Northwest  India 26,500 

South  India 21,000 

Bombay 23,000 

Bengal-Burma 16,.500 

Total $1 45,000 

And  the  appropriations  were  made  accordingly. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  presented  a  paper  from  the  Bos- 
ton Preachers'  Meeting  in  regard  to  the  roll  of  honor 
which  was  connected  with  the  plan  of  apportion- 
ments. 

On  motion,  this  matter  and  also  the  present  method 
of  making  apportionments  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bishop  Mallalieu,  Dr.  II.  G. 
Jackson,  Dr.  W.  J.  Martindale,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell, 
Mr.  Alden  Speare,  Secretary  Leonard,  and  Treasurer 
Eaton. 

Domestic  Missions  were  taken  up,  and  Class  No.  1, 
consisting  of  Conferences  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  consid- 
ered, and  the  following  appropriations  made  : 

Detroit |H,366 

East  Maine 1,750 

Maine 1,250 

Michigan 3,600 

New  England  Southern ^500 

New  Hampshire 1,250 

Northern  New  Yori< 1,000 

Rock  River  (for  Deaf-mute  Mission).  600 

Troy 900 

Vermont 1,250 

West  Wisconsin 4,000 

Wilmington 600 

Wisconsin 3,552 

Total $^4,618 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  treasurer  be  in- 
structed to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  official  editors  and 
the  e<litor  of  Zjo«'j«  Herald  in  attending  this  session  of 
the  General  Committee,  on  order  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Northern  New 
York  and  the  Troy  Conferences  be  notified  that  in 
the  distribution  of  the  missionary  appropriation  it 
must  be  definitely  appropriated  to  charpres,  and  the 
report  returned  to  the  Missionary  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  rule. 

Class  No  2  of  the  Domestic  Missions  was  taken  up, 
being  Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  States 
north  of  them,  including  Black  Hills  and  Oklahoma 
Conferences. 

An  appropriation  to  Black  Hills  Conference  of 
$4,320  was  ma<le. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  an  evening  session 
be  held,  commencing  at  7:30. 

The  Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  2:30  o'clock. 

Monday  Afternoon,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  p.  m..  Bishop 
Walden  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  8.  O.  Benton. 

*  Available  at  once,  at  the  disposal  of  the  presiding 
bishop. 
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An  Invltttlion  to  view  Home  paintings  ol  JeroBulem 
VBB  accepted  with  thaake, 

Od  motion,  tho  thanks  <i[  tlie  Committee  were  cx- 
presaed  to  the  family  of  Mr.  William  II.  Thurber  for 
Uleir  bind  attention  to  Tit.  J.  F.  CliaSee  in  his  Illness. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Gouchcr  reai)  a  letter  from  Dr.  WiUlara 
Butler.  Biliircesvd  to  the  General  Committee,  and,  on 
motion,  tbe  Bectetorf  was  directed  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate reply. 

The  conBlilcralion  of  Class  No,  3  was  resumed,  and 
tbe  following  appropriations  were  made : 

Blapk  Hills H,330 

Dakota »,000 

De8Muini.>s 1,127 


Minnesota 3,437 

KebraskH.. 9,150 

North  Dakota f.aU) 

Korth  Nebraska 5,000 

Northern  Mlnnetto  I  a    *5|600 

Northwest  Iowa 8,500 

Northwest  Kansas 6,7[» 

Northwest  Nebraska 8,500 

Okhdioma _ tl-1,800 

South  KaniiaH. .  1,400 

Southwest  Kunsiw 6,WK) 

West  Nebraska 6,500 


Total.. 


182,374 

Class  No.  8  was  taken  up,  being  work  in  the  Moun- 
tain Re^oD,  and  the  following  apprapriatloiis  were 


Arizona Kfl.300 

Colorado 11,000 

Iiliiho 4,.500 

Montana J6,100 

Nevada. 4,(«0 

New  -Mesicn  F.nglish B.SHO 

NoMh  Montana (5,1X10 

Ltah ^10,000 

Utah  (for  tn'hoola) 1,.tOO 

Wj-omiug 5,800 


Total.. 


.  KT,4 


Onm 


Ion.  tht  following ifsalutinne  were  adopted: 
Itiiuilny/.  I.  That  the  Com'spDndlnB  and  Beoordlne 
BiTretarii'«  anil  Tri-n.-iiri-r  lie  a[i|ii]liileil  n  committer  to 
arrnngi'i  afliT  advlnliui  ^^tth  llie  loiia]  euniinltlei-  un  eii- 
tfrtaliimelit.  lUe  priiRrain  iit  tlie  ni'xt  uniiuul  meeting  ot 
the  {!ElK>rBl  Mlssilliuiry  Cuuimittoi'. 

•i.  ThHt  It  Isiatlu-Jiiiliinit'iilof  ttic  Cieneral  rommlttee 
that  Its  memlHTH  nt  the  anniiid  ■uei'tlug  Khould  not  lie 
apiwlnted  In  siipiily  tbi'  imlplts  of  o|];i'r  denomiimtiniia 
lanll  all  M^tlKHllaC  i1iutc]ie:>  in  th<-  vicinity  Lave  btt- ii 
■upplli^  with  tlinse  beat  iiualllled  to  arouse  Interest  in 
tbe  ean9i>  of  inlssliin<i. 


•Of  tills  Snn.iihHll  hi-  for  the  Diihilli  ni»trl<'t.  available 
at  ouee.  at  Hie  disiiosHl  of  tin'  i  e~l<leiit  bt.sbi>j>. 
♦  Ortliis  !«>ol»atlhedt*pos.il  of  the  prPsidlnK  bishop 

:or  whioh  mxi  shall  he  for  the  Phwniitrhurph.  avail- 
able at  once  at  (lim>.isal  of  tlie  iireslillnK  bishop, 
I  Of  whleh  }300  Hhnll  he  available  at  once  for  Hozeman 


Monday  £vbmng,  Noveubeh  H. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  7:30  p,  m„  Bishi 
Mallolieu  presiding. 
Tbe  Class  No.  4  was  uonsldered,  being  work  c 
PaelRc  coast,  and  the  following  appropriatloi 


*S,00 


California *5,a70 

California  (for  Honolnln] tl.OOO 

Columbia  River 7,000 

Colambia  Rlrer  (for  Nei  Perces  Res- 


Oregon  14,500 

Puget  Sound 6,l)(W 

Bouthern  California f5,000 


Total 


Class  No,  5  was  coasidcred,  being  white  work  in 
the  South,  Maryland  and  Delaware  excepted,  and 
the  following  appropriations  were  made  : 

*a,Roo 


Arkar 


4.750 


Atlantic  Mission 

Austin |3;420 

BIneRldge 1!*,706 

Central  Tennessee 3.300 

Geowria 2,420 

Gulf  Mission 1 ,530 

Ilolston 3,810 

Kentucky *,a0O 

Missouri 3,400 

St.  John's  River S.BOO 

St.  Louis 4.llf« 

Virginia 3,400 

West  Virginia 4,.W0 

Total 147.615 

ClasB  No,  6  was  considered,  being  colored  work, 

moHtIf  in  the  Sonlh,  and  the  following  appropria- 
tlona  were  made : 


East  Tennessee 

8,000 

Lexington 

Little  Rock 

2.400 

3.500 

MiBBlSSlppI 

::;::::::  l;wo 

Savannah 

1,550 

Tennessee 

2.000 

2,600 

Total 

**8,9e6 

•  or  w 


For  F.ngllKb  work  In  Honolulu,  (500  ot  wblcb  li 

vailable  at  once  for  Portland 

Lllable  at  once  [orRrace 


available 

tniwi 

District. 
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Class  No.  7  was  considered,  aud  the  following 

appropriations  made  for  work  among  the  Wehih : 

Northern  New  York $325 

Philadelphia 400 

Rock  River 850 

Wisconsin 150 

Wyoming 800 

Total ;i5l,525 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  Welsh  work  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishop  presiding. 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  15. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  9  a.  m.,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  D.  H.  Moore. 

The  consideration  of  Class  No.  7  was  resumed,  and 

the  following  appropriations  were  made  to  Swedish 

work: 

Austin $1,340 

CaUfornia 2,232 

Central  Swedish 4,500 

Colorado 857 

East  Maine 800 

New  England 4,800 

New  England  Southern 1,632 

New  York 900 

New  York  East 8,500 

Northern  Swedish ♦5,500 

Puget  Sound 1,600 

Western  Swedish 4,700 

Wilmington..  400 

Total $31,261 

On  motion,  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven  and  Mr.  W.  W. 

Cooper  addressed  the   Committee  on   the  Student 

Campaign  among  the  Epworth  Leagues  in  behalf  of 

missions ;  and  Bishop  Joyce,  Secretary  Leonard,  and 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell  were  appointed  a  committee  to 

prepare  resolutions  in  regard  to  this  movement. 

Appropriations  were  made — 

For  the  Xoruxgian  and  Danish  Missions : 

New  England $500 

New  York  East « 1,650 

Norwegian  and  Danish 8,900 

Utah  (available  at  once) 2,000 

Western  Norwegian-Danish 7,000 

Total .$20,050 

For  the  German  J^issions : 

California  German $3,840 

Central  German t4)700 

Chicago  German 8,900 

East  German 5,600 

North  Pacific  German 4,700 

Northern  German 8,000 

Northwest  German 8,450 

St.  Louis  German 8,375 

Southern  German 8,850 

West  German 6,000 

Total $42,415 

Fbr  French  Missions: 

Gulf  Mission $600 

New  England 1,200 

New  Hampshire 1,250 

Rock  River 1,800 

Total $4,850 

*  Of  which  $400  is  available  at  once, 
t  Of  which  $300  is  for  Baker  City,  available  at  once. 
3 


For  Spanish  JlfissiDfis  : 

New  Mexico  Spanish $11,200 

New  Mexico  Spanish  ( for  schools ).. .      2,000 

St.  John's  River 600 

Southern  California 800 

Total $14, 100 

For  Chinese  Miitsions : 

California $7,000 

New  York 1,000 

Oregon  .•. ♦1,200 

Southern  California ^1,000 

Total $10,200 

For  Japanese  Afissions  : 

California -. $6,500 

Hawaiian  Islands ^1,500 

Total $8,000 

For  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  Jftivions  : 

Baltimore $900 

East  Ohio 2,500 

Pittsburg 1,500 

Rock  River 8,500 

Upper  Iowa 600 

Total $9,000 

For  Italian  Missions  .- 

Cincinnati  (available  Jan.  1 ) ^$400 

Genesee ^600 

Louisiana tl,200 

New  England n,700 

New  York 4,000 

Philadelphia f3,000 

Rock  River fl,024 

Total $11,924 

For  Jhrtvguese  Missions  : 

New  England $800 

New  England  Southern 900 

Total $1,200 

For  the  American  Indians  :X 

California $700 

Central  New  York  (Onondagas) 500 

Central  New  York  (Oneidas) 500 

Columbia  River 1,152 

Detroit 500 

Genesee  (Tonawanda) 200 

Genesee  (Cattaraugus) 240 

Michigan 600 

North  Montana $1,000 

Northern  Minnesota 400 

Northern  New  York 513 

Oregon 672 

Puget  Sound 850 

Wisconsin 884 

Total $7,411 

On  motion,  a  conditional  appropriation  of  $1,000 
was  made  for  the  Italian  work  in  Louisiana  Confer- 
ence to  be  raised  by  Bishop  McCabe  from  special 
gifts. 

Bishop  Merrill,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the 
division  of  the  work  into  two  departments  and  on 

•At  the  disposal  of  the  presiding  bishop. 

t  At  the  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop. 

tAU  appropriations  for  the  Indians  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  presiding  bishop. 

{For  Plegan  Indians  for  calendar  year  1899. 
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the  change  of  the  name  of  the  body,  reported  prog- 
ress, and  asked  that  the  committee  be  continued 
with  permission  to  report  to  the  next  General  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  so  ordered. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented : 

Besolved,  That  the  opening  of  work  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  with  authority  in  the  case,  on  condition  that 
the  secretaries  secure  special  contributions  for  this 
object. 

The  resolution  did  not  prevail,  but  in  its  place 
Bishop  Warren  moved  a  conditional  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  establishing  a  mission  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  it  was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9. 

The  appropriations  for  miscellaneous  purposes 
were  reconsidered,  and  the  appropriation  to  the 
Contingent  Fund  was  placed  at  |30,000,  and  that  to 
the  Incidental  Fund  the  same  amount. 

On  motion,  the  $6,430.50  received  for  the  Sistof 
property  in  Bulgaria  was  returned  to  the  treasury 
and  that  amount  added  to  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated to  foreign  missions,  and  $1,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Italian  Mission  in  Philadelphia 
which  bad  not  been  used  was  added  to  the  amount  to 
be  appropriated  to  foreign  missions. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  the  missions  was 
found  to  be  $14,013  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
the  General  Committee  could  appropriate,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  appropriations  must  be  scaled. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  payment  of  interest  on  debts  be  exempted 
from  the  reduction. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  such  per  cent  be 
deducted  from  all  the  appropriations,  both  home  and 
foreign,  as  would  bring  the  whole  amount  within  the 
sum  total  of  the  appropriations,  and  the  fixing  of 
these  reductions  was  committed  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  with  power. 

The  appropriations  to  the  Foochow  and  Ilinghua 
Missions  were  changed,  making  the  appropriation  to 
Foochow  $21,700,  and  to  Ilinghua  $0,900. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  was  given  permission  to  transfer 
$1,000  from  the  Liberia  Conference  to  the  Congo 
Mission  Conference  if  found  necessary  and  the  board 
shall  give  consent. 

A  conditional  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made 
for  Alaska. 

On  motion,  the  appropriations  were  referred  to 
the  board  for  apportionment  to  the  Conferences  and 
churches. 

The  coniraittce  on  the  building  of  another  house  on 
Lot  No.  12  of  the  mission  grounds  in  Nagasaki  re- 
ported that  "in  view  of  the  financial  conditions  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise,"  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

On  motion,  a  change  was  made  in  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  two  Japan  Missions,  so  that  not  more 
than  $5,828  shall  be  for  native  evangelistic  work  in 
the  Japan  Conference,  and  not  more  than  $2,316 
shall  be  for  native  evangelistic  work  in  the  South 
Japan  Mission  Conference. 

The  following  was  adopted  : 


Jfeaolved,  That  we  request  our  bishops  to  use  all  po8si> 
ble  diligence  in  the  distribution  of  missionary  money  to 
the  Annual  Conferences  in  our  own  domestic  fields. 
Whenever  it  is  found  that  a  charge  has  been  a  benefi- 
ciary of  this  fund  for  ten  years  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  appropriations  to  that  charge  should  begin  at  onoe, 
unless  in  cases  of  exceptional  and  extreme  emergency. 
In  this  way  these  charges  would  develop  their  own  re- 
sources and  soon  become  self-supporthig.  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  would  also  have  means  to  rapidly  ex- 
pand its  work  in  other  needy  fields  by  this  method. 

The  following  paper,  offered  by  the  Coirespondlng^ 
Secretaries,  was  adopted : 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  session  in  Providence,  R.  L.,  send 
greetings  to  the  missionaries  in  the  home  field  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

In  your  labors  and  sacrifices  you  have  our  earnest 
sympathies ;  for  your  health  and  that  of  your  families 
we  constantly  pray,  and  the  triumphs  of  your  work  are 
our  great  Joy. 

Thanks  to  the  increased  generosity  of  the  Chmch  we 
are  able  In  most  cases  to  increase  the  appropriations 
this  year,  which  increase  we  commit  with  entire  confi- 
dence to  your  faithful  care. 

We  will  pray  that  your  successes  in  the  year  to  come 
may  even  surpass  those  of  the  past. 

The  Committee  on  the  Roll  off  Honor  and  on  the 
System  of  Apportionments  reported  recommending- 
that  these  matters  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers with  power,  and  their  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Luke  Hitchcock  was  adopted : 

This  General  Missionary  Committee  has  heard  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee,  with  profound  sorrow. 

For  twelve  years  he  was  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  the  marked  efficiency  that  characterized  all 
his  service  in  connection  with  the  many  trusts  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Church. 

Those  who  were  in  this  General  Committee  wliile  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  one  of  its  members  gratefully  recall 
that  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  its  important 
work  the  advantage  of  his  large  business  experience* 
of  his  wide  observation  of  church  work,  and  of  his  re- 
liable Judgment.  In  all  the  work  of  this  Committee  he 
was  preeminently  helpful. 

We  would  hereby  express  our  condolence  with  all 
the  members  of  his  sorrowing  family  and  direct  our 
Secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  his  deeply 
bereaved  widow. 

Thanks  were  given  the  Corresponding  Secretaries 
for  their  eflacient  and  successful  efforts  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  debt,  to  the  trustees  of  the  church  for 
its  use,  to  the  friends  who  entertained  the  Committee, 
to  the  press  of  the  city  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Frets, 
The  Committee  adjourned  sine  die. 


Final  Appropriations. 

THE  following  are  the  appropriations,  after  the  re- 
ductions were  made  as  directed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  at  its  last  session.  The  conditions 
annexed  to  the  several  appropriations  are  unchanged. 
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FoKKion  Missions. 
ny:  Por  Uw  work,  113,' 
uHUL  Kiiu  luicn^Et.  $tiOAi   for  debts — ^ibul  iu 
eSW.    Sualh  Uermany  1  For  tbe  wurb,  tlU.66:)^ 
debtB— uraut  in  aid.  1403.    For  Martin  .MbaloD  Id- 
Btltuls,  teS6.    Total  tor  tiermuny,  t-%.S7S. 

Smilurlaiid ;  For  the  TVork,  ta.BOO;  [or  dcbte— 
grant  Id  aid,  fTSO.    ToUl,  »T,3B0. 

AoruKtf.-  For  tho  wort,  «l1.928i  for  echool  si 
CbriBtlanla,  «498.    Total,  112,431. 

SiKiltn .-  For  tbe  work,  tl4,U76 :  (or  school  at  Up- 
ealB,  tl,38l].     Total,  «16,'i50. 

JJtianark:  For  the  work,  (6,600;  tor  debt  on  Co- 
penbasen  charch,  tSW.    Total.  r'.490. 

Finlaad  and  St.  JVertbury .-  Fur  the  work,  F5,B4. 

Bulgaria:  For  tbe  work,  n,S6^. 

BaTji:  For  the  work,  C»4,9-Jll ;  for  Interest  on 
(DortKaee  and  loans,  (5,000;  lor  Dew  mlsslotiarr, 
«6gi.    Total,  M0,511. 

SuHlh  Af'itriea  Cotifcrma:  For  the  work,  Wl,830  ; 
tor  deScieucy  Recount  and  inlerei't,  (3.063;  (or  In- 
terest oD  annnlty  account  of  1892,  $1,701 ;  for  drain- 
age OD  Boca  propectr,  (800.    Tola],  tl6,3S4. 

Chili:  «ie,flO, 

Rrii :  For  tho  work,  »7,372  :  for  exccns  of  expeod- 
Itarcs  for  two  ynarn,  ti,-&i.    Total.  (6,636. 

afrrico:  (49,373,  of  which  (1,000  la  tor  medical 
*ork. 

Afnra:  Liberia,  (9.855;  CoDgo  Mission  Confer- 
ence. «14,T80.    Total,  (^4,6%. 

C'lina:  Foochow,  (Si,386;  HtnifbUH,  (6.804;  Cen- 
tral Cbina,  (34,776;  North  China,  «41,8T2;  West 
China,  (13,416.     Total,  C11S,254. 

Jnpaii;  Japan  Conference,  (a6,»M :  South  Japan 
Mission  Conference,  (12,824.    Total,  (4»,373. 

Som  :  (10,753. 

India:  North  India,  (57,156;  Northwest  India,  (36.- 
313 ;  Sonlh  India,  lao.SW ;  Bombay,  (23,664 ;  Benaal- 
Barma,  (10,360.     Tola),  (143,866. 


Total 


lalfui 


fhrriip,  Mit, 


I,  (621,184. 


Domestic  Mihbi 


Class  No.  1.— Detroit,  (4,3(H.  East  Haloe,  (1,735. 
Maine,  tl.WO.  MichiKan,  (3.650.  New  England 
Southern,  (4tt3.  New  frauipshire,  (1,332.  Northern 
New  York,  (885.  Rock  River  (for  deaf-mnlesl,  #8B1. 
Troy,(880.  Vermont,  (1,333.  West  Wi»con8in,(3,lM0. 
AVUmlliBton,  (501.    Wisconsin,  (3,500.      TUo/,  (34,- 

CLua  No.  2.— Black  Itllls,  (1,2S8.  DakoM,  (8,870. 
Des  Moines,  (1,110.  KiLnsiui,  (I.I»2.  Minnesota, 
•3,388.  Nebraska,  (2.118.  North  Uakotu,  (8,514. 
North  Nebraska, H^'^-  Northern  Minnesota,  (.'■,420. 
Northwest  Iowa,  (3,450.  Northwest  Kansas,  (tl,6<U. 
Northwest  Nebraska,  (9,450.  Oklahoma.  (14,388. 
South  Kansas,  (1,3TB.  Soulhwest  Kansas,  (5,715. 
West  Nebraska,  (6,404.     Tola!,  181,177. 

Cl*ss  No.  S.-'Ariiona,  (8,206.  Colorado,  (S,S68. 
Idaho,  (4,435.  Montana,  (8,014.  Nevada,  (3,043. 
New  Mexico  Eoffllsb,  (5,302.  North  MonUna,  (4,- 
09^  Utah,  (9.854.  L'tab  (for  schools),  ^lAn. 
Wvoniinir.  (5,71*.     7o(o/,  (50.643. 

{'Liiai'  No.  4.— Alaska,  (1,970.  California,  (5,784. 
California,  for  Eniclish  work  In  Hawaiian  islamis, 
(965.  Colnmbin  Rivor,  (6,866.  Columbia  River,  for 
work  in  Nei  Perccs  Reservation,  (739.  Orwon, 
94.4.%.  Pu^t  Sound.  (5,912.  Southern  California, 
ti,»M.     Thtrd.  (31,653. 

Cl,us  No.  S— Alahama,  (3,760.  Arkansas,  (4.681. 
Allanllo  Mission,  (1.183.  Austin,  (3.370.  Bine 
Bldm,  (3.735.  Central  Tennessee.  (3,153.  (reoncio, 
t3,l88.  GnItMiBsion.(l,5n0.  Hoist  on,  (8,306.  Ken- 
tacky,  (4. 139.  Missouri,  (3,350.  Saint  John's  River, 
8S,lSa.  Saint  Louis,  (4,5.13.  Virginia,  (3,350.  Wen 
Virginia,  (t.435.     7^01,  (M.8S5. 

C~L\ss  No.  6.— Atlaiiia.  (1.11H.  Ccnlral  Alabama, 
(3.4M.  Central  Missouri.  (2.750.  Delaware.  (1,379. 
East  Tennessee.  (1.971.  Florida.  (3,070.  LcxinErt'in. 
•3,966.    Little  Rock,  (S,404.   Louisiana,  (3,647.    Mis- 


sissippi, (1,971.  North  Uaroitna,  (3,907.  Savannah, 
(1.5&.  South  Carolina,  (8,450.  Tenneiaee,  (1,971. 
Texas,  (3,460.  Upper  -Mississippi.  (2^.  Wash- 
inmon,  (1,076.    ^Vest  Texas,  (3,606.     Thiol.  (43.3B0. 

AVelsu  SVobk.— Northern  New  Vorb,  (»».  Phila- 
delphia, KfiU.  Rock  River,  (345.  Wisconsin,  (148. 
Wyumlug,  (285.     Tottd.  (1,602. 

SwEinpn  WoHK.-AuBtln,(l.S3l.  Camomiu, (3.300. 
Central  Swedish,  (:^943.  Colorado,  (953.  East  Maine, 
(2B6.  New  England,  (1,730.  New  England  Soulbem, 
(1,610.  New  York,  (8»7.  New  York  Kast.  (3,450. 
N'mbcm  Swedish,  (.\421  Puuet  Sound,  (1,577. 
Western  Swedish,  (4,633.  Wilmington,  (394.  IWai, 
(30,811. 

NoBiTBQlAN  ivn  DiMSB  WoKK.-^New  England, 
(494.  New  fork  East,  (1,036.  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish, (8,771.  Utah,  (1,971.  Western  Xorwegian-Dun- 
Ish,  (6.898.     rota/,  (10.700. 

(iERVANWoKK.—CHlirornla  German.  (3,785.  Cen- 
tral German,  (4,633.  Chicaso  German,  (3,844.  East 
German,  (5,518.  North  Paellic  German,  (4,633. 
Northern  German,  (3,057.  Northwest  German, 
(3,400.  Saint  Louis  German,  (3,327.  Sontheru 
German,  (3,795.  West  German,  (5,913.  TWni, 
M1,81M. 

FHENcnWoHK.— GultMlssiun,(501.  NewEngtand, 
(1,183.  New  llampBhire,  (1,333.  Rot^k  River,  (1,380. 
m.d,  (4,387. 

9PAiiit>n  Woke.— New  Mexico  Spanish,  (11,038. 
New  Mexico  Spanish,  for  sclinols,  (1.972.  St.  John's 
River,  (591.  Southern  California,  (395.  ntal,  (13,- 
896. 

CniNESK  WoBK.— California,  (6,898.  New  York, 
(986.  Oregon,  (1,183.  Sonthern  CailforDla,  (986. 
Tvtal,  (10,053. 

JiPANEsE  Work.— CaUfomlo,  (6,407.  Hawaiian 
Islands,  (1,479.     Total,  (7,880. 

BoBEMii.:*  Axo  HriiouiiAM  WoKK.— Baltimore, 
(887.  East  Ohio,  (3,405.  Piltsbnrg.  (1,479.  Rock 
River,  (3,450.    Upper  Inwa,  (591.     rof.ii,  (8,8?^. 

Italiax  Wobk.— dnclnnaii,  (394.  Genesee,  (591. 
Louisiana,  (1,133.  New  England.  (1,070.  NewYork, 
(3,943.  PblindelphlB,  (3,956.  Rock  River,  (1,010. 
Total.  (11,753. 

PoHTL-ot-ESE  WoHK.— New  Enghind,  (SM.  New 
England  Southern,  (887.     Total,  (1,182. 

Ahbkican  I^DiAKs.— California,  (6110.  Central 
Now  York,  tor  Onondagas,  (493 ;  for  Oueldas,  (1U7. 
Columbia  Kiv<>r,  (1,130.  Detroit,  (403.  Genesee,  for 
Tonawanda.  (197;  for  Cattaraugus,  (337.  Michigan, 
(591.  North  .Montana,  (080.  Northern  Minnesota, 
(.'KM.  Northern  New  York,  (.■>ip6.  Oregon,  (6G8. 
Paget  Soand,  (345.     Wisconsin,  (378.    Ti4a2.  (7,806. 

T'lt.il/.r  Dametik  JilKtlont,  (44.1.032. 

JkliscELLAKEOt'S.^ContiQgent  Fund.  (30.000.  In- 
cidental expenses,  (30,000.  Salaries  of  officcrv.  mis- 
sionary   bishops,   etc.,   (.'W.OOU.     Office    expenses. 


(10,001 


Dls» 


(10,000.     roful,  (110,000. 


missionary    in  format  ion, 


From  Rev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.D.,  CnATTANOoGA,  Tbmic., 
Fresldent  of  U.  8.  Grant  University. 
I  Bnd  myself  In  accord  with  the  plans  as  outlined 
by  Dr.  Leonard.  For  years  the  Church  prayed  (or 
laborers  ;  now  l(  the  workers — skilled,  cffleieut,  en- 
thusiastic, progressive  workers— are  responding,  let 
UH  take  the  world.  No  natnby-pamby  senllniental- 
ists  are  wanted,  but  If  after  thorough  examinatiou 
qaaliOed  candidates  are  found,  there  will  be  no  donbt 
as  to  the  support.  The  rcas<tn  for  the  failure  of  the 
Israelites  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  is  well 
known.  It  is  well  for  ns  to  keep  before  ns  the 
thought  that  ditHculties  were  made  only  to  he  oi-er- 
come.  A  divinely  called  worker  for  God  In  foreign 
lands  will  so  Impress  himseir  ujHin  the  Church  that 
there  will  never  t>e  any  trouble  about  taking  care  of 
him.    Praying,  planning,   pushing,    and   jxitiaing 
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TIDINGS  FROM  MISSION   FIELDS. 


Hotes  fiom  Koreab 

BT   BISUOP  EAJCL  CRANSTON. 

EVERY  American  visitor  to  Korea  since  the  found- 
ing of  our  Mission  here  has  met,  and  therefore 
will  never  forget, 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Scra.ntojs, 

who  came  out  in  1885  under  appointment  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  branches  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionar}'  Society.  Not  alone  as  a  mission- 
ary, but  as  the  motherly  friend,  helper,  and  inspirer 
of  younger  missionaries  coming  later  to  the  field, 
Mrs.  Scranton  has  been  remarkably  useful  in  Korea. 
*'  O,  no  1 "  she  would  say  ;  "  nothing  much  have  I 
done  ;  nothing  great  at  all.  I  have  just  been  plod- 
ding along."  But  others  on  the  ground,  observant 
of  her  worth  and  works,  tell  the  story  of  her  labors 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

When  Mrs.  Scranton  first  reached  the  field  its  long- 
closed  gates  had  just  been  opened  to  the  foreigner. 
The  children  on  the  streets  of  Seoul  ran  crying  to 
their  hiding  places  at  sight  of  the  loving,  gentle 
woman  who  had  come  to  befriend  them.  It  was 
only  the  big  gate  in  the  stcmc  wall  that  had  opened. 
Centuries  of  blindness  and  prejudice  still  barred  the 
way  of  the  messengers  of  Christ.  Mrs.  Scranton, 
nevertheless,  began  the  study  of  the  language  as  ear- 
nestly as  did  her  son,  the  doctor,  who  had  come  to 
take  up,  not  to  round  up,  his  lifework.  Her  first 
pupil  was  a  child  driven  to  her  care  by  starvation. 
Then  the  doctor  found  a  poor  sick  woman  exposed 
upon  the  city  wall  to  die,  with  her  little  child.  He 
took  the  woman  to  the  hospital,  and  she  livetl  for  ten 
years.  The  little  one  is  now  in  the  girls'  school  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Observ- 
ing that  these  first  subjects  of  the  **  foreigners'  " 
touch  were  helped  and  not  destroyed,  the  people  be- 
gan to  have  more  confidence,  and,  with  her  kindly 
face  and  winning  gentleness,  Mrs.  Scranton  soon 
had  access  to  luindreds  of  suffering  hearts  that  had 
never  before  known  the  meaning  of  benevolent  sym- 
pathy. 

The  mastery  of  the  language  was  difficult,  and  her 
zeal  was  impatient  for  the  hour  when  she  could  speak 
without  embarrassment  to  the  thousands  who  were* 
ready  for  instruction.  Securing  a  male  interpreter 
— of  course  there  was  no  other— she  tried  to  teach 
by  his  translation.  As  the  custom  of  the  country 
did  not  permit  his  looking  upon  the  women  he  stood 
behind  a  screen  repeating  in  Korean  to  the  invisible 
congregation  what  the  teacher  gave  him  in  English  ; 
but  as  years  went  on  the  great  barrier  of  the  lan- 
guage wore  away,  and  at  last  she  could  converse 
with  the  multitudes  of  women  who  crowded  her 
house  as  well  as  the  schoolroom.  In  one  year  she 
gave  instruction  in  the  Gospel  to  three  thousand 
women. 

After  her  son  had  become  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  she  began  to  make  missionary  tours  with 
him  into  the  interior,  taking  cheerfully  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  such  travel  in  Korea.    A  regular  Ko- 1 


rean  sleeping  room  is  eight  feet  sqnart:,  and  often 
without  window  or  mat.  Floods  sometimes  iDter- 
rupt  travel,  and  in  some  sections  the  tigers  malLe 
tent  life  so  very  dangerous  that  peopl^  as  well  as  do- 
mestic animals  must  be  safely  housed  at  night. 

At  one  time  the  doctor  and  his  mother,  stopped  by 
a  swollen  river,  spent  three  days  in  one  of  those  little 
Korean  rooms,  with  the  horses  crowded  into  the  ad- 
joining apartment  at  night.  Then,  having:  secnred 
carriers  expert  in  flood  transportation,  who  bore  the 
chairs  on  their  heads,  so  deep  was  the  water  still,  the 
missionary  itinerants  crossed  the  receding  stream 
and  went  on  their  way  grateful  for  their  double  es- 
cape. 

They  will  spend  their  vacation  in  Switzerland, 
where  Dr.  Scranton's  children  have  been  for  three 
years  at  school  in  charge  of  their  mother. 

Celebrating  the  King's  Birthday. 

Tbinkinsr  of  these  things  last  evening,  as  I  saw  a 
happy  company  of  several  hundred  Korean  Christian 
men  and  women  in  the  compound  celebrating  the 
king's  birthday,  ^ith  an  illumination  of  two  hundred 
lanterns,  with  a  national  hymn  of  Christian  compo- 
sition sung  to  **  America,"  and  with  speeches  full  of 
patriotism,  I  knew  that  the  miracle  worker  of  Gali- 
lee had  been  visiting  this  unhappy  countrj'.  *'  What 
a  sight  is  this?  "  said  one  Korean  speaker.  **  Was 
ever  the  like  thought  of  before  since  the  dynasty  was 
founded  ?  Here  we  are,  Koreans  keeping  our  king's 
birthday,  and  led  on  by  an  American  who  is  a 
preacher  of  Jesus." 

All  that  day  the  students  in  our  college  over  on  the 
western  hill  had  been  singing  Christian  and  patriotic 
songs,  and  at  night  their  illumination  and  rockets 
surpassed  any  other  native  demonstration. 

Korea  is  surely  opening  her  eyes,  and  we  are  here 
to  help  her  to  her  place  among  the  nations.  O  that 
the  king  knew  where  to  find  strength  for  himself  and 
for  his  kingdom  ! 

Korean  Justice. 

I  met  the  minister  of  justice  the  other  day  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  Independence  Club.  He  is  a 
man  of  striking  features,  and  said  to  be  ver}'  able 
in  his  department.  But  what  can  any  man  do  with 
some,  of  these  oriental  ideas  of  justice  ?  One  day  a 
poor  mutilated  Korean  was  brought  to  our  Metho- 
dist hospital.  His  eyes  had  been  gouged  out  by  the 
fingers  of  his  tormentors,  and  a  knife  jabbed  sav- 
agely into  his  ears  with  the  purpose  of  de8tro}ing 
his  hearing.  This  awful  treatment  had  the  sanctiop 
of  law,  as  the  medical  missionarj'  soon  learned. 

The  victim  had  prosecuted  a  man  for  stealing,  and 
in  his  testimony  had  disclosed  that  he  witnessed  the 
theft.  The  accused  was  in  some  way  acquitted,  and 
then,  by  the  common  law,  the  prosecuting  witness 
was  turned  over  to  him  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  legally 
vindicated  man  might  choose.  He  had  claimed  eyes 
and  hearing  as  the  satisfaction  of  his  wrath.  Ko- 
reans are  naturally  very  loath  to  prosecute  criminals 
under  such  perilous  conditions. 


Mission  Work  in  Iquique^  CliUL 
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A  Singular  Cure. 

A  native  living  a  hundred  miles  away  called  on  the 
superintendent  last  evening.  While  they  conversed 
In  Korean  a  friend  gave  me  this  story  :  "  When  that 
man  and  his  family  were  baptized  a  remarkable 
thing  happened.  The  grandfather,  who  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  home,  had  not  walked  for  years.  He 
was  carried  by  his  son  into  the  room  where  the  or- 
dinance was  to  be  administered,  and  carried  back  to 
hlB  own  when  it  was  over.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
the  next  morning  he  walked  into  the  presence  of  the 
family  and  the  missionary,  saying,  ^  I  do  not  under- 
stand this.  I  slept  last  night,  and  this  morning  I 
walk.'  That  was  several  years  ago,  and  he  still 
walks.  Naturally  he  thinks  that  his  vow  of  disciple- 
ship  moved  the  Lord  to  heal  his  disease.  Who  can 
disprove  his  interpretation  ?  " 

Seoul,  September,  1898. 


Ifissioii  Work  in  Iqniqne,  OhilL 

BY  REV.   W.    C.   HOOVER,   M.D. 

WHEN  I  returned  to  Iquique  for  my  second  term 
of  service  I  brought  with  me  a  tent,  31x52 
feet.  I  thiiik  it  was  the  first  one  in  South  America. 
It  was  set  up  March  22, 1896,  in  the  divt*  quarter  {noi 
rich  quarter)  of  the  city.  It  was  a  great  attraction 
and  was  like  a  net  cast  into  the  sea.  Here  flocked 
the  lost,  and  many  were  saved.  The  seats  were 
benches,  and  the  floor  white  sand.  Those  came  who 
would  not  enter  a  house  of  any  sort — men  with  but 
two  garments,  singlet  and  pantaloons,  poor  ones 
at  that. 

We  were  privileged,  the  flrst  year  of  the  tent,  to 
have  Dr.  Wood,  of  Lima,  with  us  for  a  week,  and  it 
was  a  week  long  to  be  remembered.  Two  hundred — 
almost  three  hundred—often  crowded  into  that  tent, 
and  ten  to  twenty  seeking  salvation  from  sin. 
Brother  Emilio  Olsson,  at  that  time  colporteur  for 
the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society,  was  here  then  and  ren- 
dered valuable  help. 

The  tent  work  continues  to  the  present.  We  have 
preaching  there  Friday  and  Sunday  evenings.  In 
the  chapel  which  belongs  to  our  mission  we  have 
preaching  Sundays  8:30  a.,  m.,  followed  by  Sunday 
school,  which  averages  about  100.  We  hold  prayer 
meeting  there  on  Wednesday  evening ;  Bible  study 
on  Monday  evening  ;  and  my  wife,who  is  a  true  help- 
meet, has  on  Friday  afternoon  a  children's  class  of 
over  thirty,  and  on  Saturday  a  sewing  class  of  as 
many  or  more.  In  the  latter  she  is  aided  by  Mrs. 
Harrington,  wife  of  the  pastor  to  the  English  people, 
and  Miss  Elma  Wines,  a  teacher  in  the  Iquique  Eng- 
lish College,  both  being  parts  of  our  work  here. 

The  English  work  is  flourishing  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Brother  F.  M.  Harrington — flourishing  in  the 
best  way.  Every  now  and  again  he  tells  me,  with 
the  air  of  one  having  a  delightful  secret  to  communi- 
cate, *  There  was  a  man  converted  at  prayer  meet- 
ing last  night,'  or,  *  on  the  bay,'  for  he  has  that 
work  as  well.    Then  we  rejoice  together. 

Another  Important  branch  of  work  in  Iquique, 


though  unconnected  with  us  except  fraternally,  is 
the  Railway  Mission.  Opened  by  Mr.  Ridings  and 
wife,  chief  engineer  of  the  railway,  and  carried  on  by 
them  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  residence  here; 
when  they  left  for  England  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  William  Dunning,  a  layman  like  themselves, 
a  foreman  in  one  of  the  railway  shops.  This  work 
still  flourishes,  and  is  a  source  of  blessing  to  many. 
Brother  Dunning  is  one  of  our  valued  fellow- workers 
here,  and  is  salt  which  has  not  lost  its  savor. 


The  Power  of  Prayer  in  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER. 

TRAVELING  in  July  in  South  China  is  not  a  va- 
cation recreation.  Hinghua  is  about  in  the 
latitude  of  Cuba,  and  the  American  soldiers  who 
were  campaigning  there  this  summer  need  no  words 
of  mine  to  vivify  the  picture. 

But  the  third  quarterly  meetings  were  too  impor- 
tant to  give  over  to  others  to  hold  for  me,  and  the 
three  weeks'  campaign  paid  richly  for  all  the  labor. 
Fortunately  the  Hinghua  City  District  is  largely 
formed  of  an  irregular  peninsula  and  islands,  sa 
that  most  of  the  meetings  were  held  not  far  from 
the  seashore ;  thus  the  heat  was  generally  tempered 
by  a  breeze.  Were  it  not  for  the  pernicious  custom 
of  the  Chinese  of  building  their  houses  without  win- 
dows to  the  bedrooms  the  heat  would  not  have  been 
very  oppressive.  Things  are  changing  in  China 
rapidly,  and  this  is  one  of  the  customs  that  I  hope 
will  be  among  the  flrst  to  go. 

I  held  seven  quarterly  meetings,  and  at  nearly 
every  place  heard  the  same  story  repeated  of  how 
wonderfully  God  had  been  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  Christians  during  the  ravages  of  the  bubonic  or 
black  plague. 

The  plague  had  been  recently  in  five  of  these  cir- 
cuits with  not  less  than  seven  hundred  members  and 
probationers,  yet  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  had 
been  less  than  one  to  a  circuit. 

At  To-lau  there  had  been  forty-two  deaths  out  of 
a  population  of  six  hundred.  Of  the  six  hundred 
about  one  hundred  were  church  members  and  ad- 
herents, and  not  a  single  death  among  them.  Sa-hoi 
also  had  been  entirely  exempt  from  deaths,  with  the 
plague  raging.  I  visited  the  Binghai  Circuit,  but  did 
nut  hold  the  quarterly  meeting,  as  it  had  been  post- 
poned. Here  but  two  had  died  among  our  people, 
though  thousands  of  others  had  died. 

I  stayed  over  night  in  a  little  village  of  about 
sixty  or  seventy  souls,  where  all  are  Christians. 
Here  a  beautiful  sight  greeted  me.  I  had  arrived  at 
about  two  o'clock,  and  after  resting  an  hour  went  to 
a  neighboring  village,  returning  toward  sundown. 
As  I  approached  I  saw  quite  a  company  of  persons 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  seated  on  benches  on  the 
paved  threshing  floor  in  front  of  the  largest  house. 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  just  assembled  for  their 
annual  daily  village  prayer  meeting,  which  they  had 
held  regularly  from  house  to  house  every  afternoon 
for  several  weeks  since  the  plague  began.  The  whole 
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Tillage  had  come  together  for  prayer  and  thank»- 
glTing.  There  had  not  been  even  a  single  case  of 
attack  of  the  pestilencei  much  lees  a  death,  although 
less  than  half  a  mile  away  in  one  small  village  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  had  died  1 

This  remarkable  exemption  was  no  accident. 
Here  Utcs  a  Christian  practitioner.  He  would  be 
called  in  America  a  **qnack  doctor.*'  But  in  China, 
where  all  doctors  are  more  or  less  quacks,  except  a 
very  few  foreign  physicians  and  their  natiye  assist- 
ants, this  man  cannot  properly  be  called  such.  He 
knows  a  few  remedies  and  something  of  hygiene.  He 
sees  to  it  that  his  own  village  is  kept  comparatively 
clean,  and  that  all  the  people  observe  the  necessary 
precautions.  And  then  they  pray.  They  **  trust  in 
God  and  keep  their  powder  dry." 

This  doctor  has  also  cured  scores  of  cases.  Some 
of  these  had  been  given  up  to  die,  and,  in  usual 
Chinese  fashion,  had  been  dressed  in  their  shroud. 

Last  year  I  brought  from  America  a  remedy  for 
malaria  fever,  or  ague,  which  has  been  found,  much 
to  my  surprise,  to  be  also  an  excellent  cure  for  the 
black  plague,  especially  if  taken  when  first  attacked. 
Not  only  this  man  but  many  others  have  tried  it 
with  uniform  success,  and  many  scores  of  lives  have 
been  saved.  This  certainly  seems  distinctly  provi- 
dential, for  it  was  not  in  my  thought  when  I  brought 
it  out. 

At  Binghai  there  is  a  famous  idol  temple,  whose 
head  priest  is  an  oracle  much  trusted  in.  The 
oracle  claims  to  tell  the  commands  and  advice  of  the 
idols.  The  oracle  had  badly  injured  his  reputation 
by  telling  the  people  to  escape  from  the  plague  by 
shutting  up  their  houses,  and  various  other  things 
equally  foolish  and  fatal.  Finally,  in  despair,  he 
began  to  tell  the  people  to  "go  to  Hung  Tong  Ih, 
the  Christian  doctor;  he  can  tell  you  what  to  do, 
but  I  cannot."  Many  did  so,  and  were  cured  ;  but 
the  family  of  the  sick  people  had  to  promise  first 
that  if  a  cure  was  effected  they  would  not  offer  sac- 
rifices to  the  idols  in  gratitude  I 

Everywhere  I  found  that  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  dread  pestilence 
has  driven  the  people  to  their  knees.  The  remark- 
able exemption  of  the  Christians  from  fatalities  is  a 
matter  of  general  comment,  and  it  is  making  a  pro- 
found impression.  Many  people  have  been  brought 
into  the  Church  through  this.  In  most  instances 
whole  families  have  come  in,  leaving  their  idols 
completely.  We  have  always  found  that  such  con- 
verts were  most  likely  to  be  permanent. 

As  I  went  from  place  to  place  and  heard  these 
humble  believers  tell  of  their  simple  faith  and  of  its 
triumphs  over  disease  and  death,  I  often  felt  re- 
buked in  their  presence. 

At  Bah-go-lau  a  local  preacher,  who  also  practices 
medicine,  told  this  experience  at  the  love  feast :  "  I 
was  sent  for  to  see  a  Christian  who  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  case  of  cholera.  I  did  what  I 
could  for  him,  hut  he  got  worse  and  worse.  I  told 
his  friends  to  send  for  the  pastor,  as  he  could  not 
live.  When  the  pastor  arrived  death  had  apparently 
begun ;  he  was  conscious,  but  his  face  and  eyes  were 


those  of  a  dying  man.  The  pastor  said,  *•  We  must 
pray ;  there  is  no  other  hope.'  We  did  pray ;  we 
all  prayed,  the  pastor  most  importunately.  When 
we  arose  from  our  knees  the  dying  man  got  tip  off  of 
the  bed  and  walked.  He  was  well  from  that  mo- 
ment." I  asked  particularly  how  much  time  elapeed 
before  he  arose,  and  he  repeated  that  it  was  imme- 
diately, and  the  pastor  and  others  confirmed  it. 

At  the  Kio-sauh  meeting  I  baptized  a  young 
woman  who  looked  as  though  she  had  never  been 
sick  a  day  in  her  life.  Early  next  morning  a  local 
preacher  who  has  been  doing  very  efficient  work 
without  salary  for  some  time  past  came  to  me  with 
the  following  story : 

"  That  young  woman  you  baptized  yesterday  is  a 
relative  of  mine.  Last  year  her  husband  was  very 
sick ;  they  sent  for  me  to  pray  for  him.  They  were 
not  Christians,  but  they  had  seen  that  God  answers 
the  Christians'  prayers.  They  first  promised  me  that 
they  would  leave  off  their  Idolatry  if  I  would  pray 
for  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  at  once  began  to  improve 
and  was  soon  well.  But  they  did  not  keep  their 
promise,  and  soon  went  back  to  their  idolatry. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  this  young  woman  was  taken 
down  with  the  plague.  They  tried  idols  until  she 
seemed  to  be  dying,  then  sent  for  me  to  pray  for  her. 
I  came,  but  reminded  them  of  how  they  had  broken 
their  promise  last  year.  They  again  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  they  would  keep  their  pledge  not  to  wor- 
ship idols  or  ancestors  if  I  would  only  pray  for  this 
woman.    I  did  so,  and  she  began  to  improve. 

"  When  she  seemed  out  of  danger  the  devil  tempted 
them  again  to  break  their  promise,  and  they  began 
to  lament  that  now  nobody  would  worship  their 
ancestors  and  their  spirits  would  visit  them  with 
wrath. 

'*  In  a  little  while  the  sick  woman  got  worse  again. 
Alarmed  for  her,  they  forgot  their  ancestors  and 
began  to  plead  for  her  life  again.  She  got  worse 
rapidly,  and  soon  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a  very 
feeble  breath.  Thoroughly  alarmed  they  began  to 
pray  and  beseech  me  to  pray  for  her.  I  did  so,  and 
she  again  began  to  recover.  This  time  her  family 
all  kept  their  promise.  They  removed  all  their  idols, 
and  left  off  worshiping  their  ancestors. 

**  All  are  earnestly  learning  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
The  woman  herself  is  very  zealous  ;  and  so  we  recom- 
mended her  for  baptism  yesterday.  God  does  hear 
and  answer  prayer.  He  has  greatly  blessed  this 
circuit,  preserving  all  our  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
plague  all  about  us." 

I  tell  these  facts  as  I  heard  them  from  most  credit- 
able witnesses.  Would  that  Christians  the  world 
over  had  more  of  the  faith  that  these  village  Chinese 
Christians  manifest  I 

Hinghua  City,  China. 


Intelligence  has  been  received  of  several  riota 
in  West  China  again  imperiling  our  missionaries 
and  missions.  In  one  of  the  riots  our  mission  prop- 
erty in  Hocheo  was  destroyed,  the  mission  workers, 
who  were  natives,  escaping  to  Chungking. 
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FrograiiL 

Topic:  EducatiotuMl MsHatu. 

SiKOiNO :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  881 : 

"  Mighty  One.  before  whose  face 
Wisdom  had  her  glorious  seat." 

Pkatbr:  For  teachers  and  scholars  in  mission 
schools  at  home  and  abroad. 

Readino  Scripture. 

Address:  "Educational  Missions  in  the  United 
States  among  Freedmen,  Indians,  Forei^ers." 

Address  :  **  Educational  Missions  in  Foreign 
I^nds.'* 

Singing  :  Methodist  Hymnal,  Hymn  910 : 

*'  Great  God,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
Are  by  creation  thine.*' 

Collection. 

References  :  Reports  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
Board  of  Education,  and  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  doing  an 
important  work  in  the  South.  Its  receipts  for  year 
ending  June  30.  1896,  were  $806,161.91,  of  which 
■$95,350.85  came  from  Conference  collections,  and 
most  of  the  balance  from  tuition  fees,  boarding  hall 
account,  endowment  account,  and  special  gifts.  Its 
•expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  local 
•expenses  of  schools  among  black  people  were 
#152,376.86 ;  among  white  people,  $55,395.33. 

For  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  see  Dr. 
Payne*  s  article  on  page  543. 


If  We  Were  OIimeBe  GhildiexL 

[A  Dialogue  for  Two  Boya  and  Two  Girls."] 

FIRST  BOY. 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  boy. 
How  would  you  dress  and  wear  your  hair. 
And  what  would  you  do  to  make  us  stare, 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  boy  ? 

SECOND  BOY. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  boy, 
I*d  dress  in  a  blouse,  with  wooden  shoes, 
And  wear  my  hair  in  the  cutest  of  cues ; 
rd  play  with  a  kite  like  a  dragon  queer, 
And  eat  things  you  never  heard  of  here, 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  boy. 

FIRST  GIRL. 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  girl, 
T\liat  would  you  do  through  the  long,  long  day  t 
What  would  you  wear,  and  what  would  you  say. 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  girl  ? 

SECOND  GIRL. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  girl, 
I'd  wear  a  dress  like  my  mother's  own. 
And  the  smallest  shoes  that  ever  were  known ; 


For  my  poor  little  feet  would  be  squeezed,  you  know, 
And  bandaged  tight,  so  they  couldnH  grow. 
When  cold  the  day,  on  the  bed  Vd  sit — 
The  queer  brick  bed,  with  a  fire  'neath  it. 
I*d  cut  queer  figures  in  paper  red. 
And  burn  them,  too,  when  my  prayers  I  said ; 
And  incense  sticks  I  would  bum  before 
The  idol  gods  I  would  hare  to  adore. 
While  mumbling  the  prayer  words  o'er  and  o'er. 
These  things  I'd  do— yes,  and  many  more — 
If  I  were  a  Chinese  girl. 

FIRST  BOT. 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  boy. 
What  would  you  do  when  you  grew  a  man  t 
Tell  me  now,  for  I  think  you  can, 
How  would  you  like  it  if  you  could  plan 

To  turn  to  a  Chinese  boy  ? 

SECOND  BOT. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  boy, 
I'd  hare  to  study  the  hardest  books, 
And  learn  queer  letters  with  curves  and  crooks. 
And  then,  when  a  man  I'd  have  to  do 
Whatever  the  emperor  told  me  to. 
And  maybe  never  learn  anythiuK  new, 
But  still  go  on  in  the  old,  old  ways. 
And  the  idol  worship  all  my  days. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  boy. 

FIRST  GIRL. 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  girl, 
Would  you  live  very  happily,  do  you  think  ? 
Would  you  know  much  more  than  to  eat  and  drink, 

If  you  were  a  Chinese  girl. 

SECOND  GIRL. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  girl, 
I'd  often  be  taught  in  the  way  I  know. 
And  day  by  day  I  should  older  grow, 
With  none  to  care  if  I  nothing  learned. 
While  my  daily  rice  with  pains  1  earned. 
And  so  I  might  live  in  the  darkness  sad, 
With  nothing  at  all  to  make  me  glad. 

If  I  were  a  Chinese  girl. 

FIRST  BOY   AND  GIRL  (together). 

Are  you  glad  you  are  not  Chinese  ? 

SECOND  BOY  AND  GIRL  (together). 

O,  yes  I  we  are  glad  in  our  hearts  to-day 

That  we  live  where  the  Gospel's  bright'ning  ray 

Gives  life  forever,  and  hope,  and  joy ; 

And  we're  sorry  indeed  for  each  girl  and  boy 

Who  lives  in  China,  or  any  place 

Wbere  nothing  is  known  of  light  and  grace ; 

And  we'll  try  to  do,  as  we  ponder  thus. 

What  we  would  wish  them  to  do  for  us 

If  we  were  heathen  and  they  were  here 

In  this  favored  land  of  light  and  cheer. 

— Julia  H,  JotifitUm^  in  Herald  and  Prtiibyter, 
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AT  the  sessions  of  the  General  Missionary  Commit- 
tee at  Providence  last  month  there  were  present 
sixteen  bishops  (one  of  whom  was  the  missionary 
bishop  of  Africa),  four  secretaries,  two  treasurers, 
fourteen  clerical  representatives  of  the  fourteen  dis- 
tricts, and  seven  clerical  and  seven  lay  representa- 
tives of  the  board,  making  forty-nine  members. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  very  gratifying. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  its  general  work  were 
increased  by  ^9,848.66,  making  a  total  of  $1,181,789. 
Add  to  this  the  special  gifts,  amounting  to  $60,838, 
and  we  have  $1,242,027.  Add  to  this  $103,354.88, 
cash  receipts  on  the  debt,  and  we  have  $1,345,981, 
cash  receipts  during  the  year,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  $87,165.20,  subscriptions  on  the  debt,  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  paid. 

The  information  given  the  Committee  and  others 
attending  the  sessions,  in  the  addresses  of  Bishop 
Joyce  on  Eastern  Asia,  Bishop  Foss  and  Dr.  Goucher 
on  Southern  Asia,  Bishop  Ilartzell  on  Africa,  Bishop 
Walden  on  Europe,  and  Bishop  Warren  on  South 
America,  was  full,  interesting,  and  very  profitable, 
as  they  had  all  lately  returned  from  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  missions  and  mission  fields  in  these 
lands.  

The  debates  brought  out  much  information  re- 
specting all  the  foreign  fields  of  the  Church.  Not 
much  was  said  of  the  home  fields,  as  it  was  under- 
stood but  little  change  hatl  taken  place  in  them,  and 
they  generally  received  the  same  appropriations  as 
the  previous  year.         

Several  of  the  speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  separation  of  the  funds  so 
that  the  collections  for  home  and  foreign  missions 
should  be  taken  separately.  A  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject  will  report  next  year. 

Only  one  new  mission  field  was  authorized.  A 
mission  will  be  established  in  Porto  Rico  if  the 
money  shall  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  There  were 
those  who  favored  establishing  missions  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  but  the  Committee  declined  to 
anthorize  the  raising  or  expenditure  of  Tioney  for 
them.  

For  several  years  at  the  beginning  of  making  appro- 
priations to  the  missions,  it  has  been  decided  to  divide 
the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  in  the  ratio  of  55  per 
cent  to  foreign  and  45  per  cent  to  home  missions,  but 
generally  at  the  close  theamounts  approprlate<l  varied 
from  this  ratio.  This  year  the  division  made  in  the  be- 
ginning was  57  per  cent  to  the  foreign  and  43  per  cent 
to  the  home  field.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
appropriations  made  to  the  foreign  missions  were 
$621,184,  or  $43,704  more  than  was  appropriated  the 
previous  year,  but  $5,017.90  less  than  these  missions 
received.  The  appropriations  to  the  home  missions 
were  $443,022,  or  $592  more  than  was  appropriated  in 
1897,  or  $4,593.21  less  than  these  missions  received 
last  year.    The  ratio  in    the  final   appropriations 


was  58.37  for  foreign  missions  and  41.63  for  home 
missions.  

The  seven  laymen  on  the  General  Committee  were 
active  members,  speaking  on  all  the  most  important 
subjects  and  exerting  considerable  influence  on  the 
final  results.  They  were  well  fitted  for  this.  Mr.  E. 
B.  Tuttle  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers for  eighteen  years,  and  is  a  wholesale  coal  mer- 
chant of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Alden  Speare  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  eighteen  years,  is  a  whole- 
sale merchant  in  Boston,  director  in  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad,  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad  Company,  etc.  Mr. 
J.  S.  McLean  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for 
forty  years,  and  is  president  of  the  Greenwich  Bank 
of  New  York  city.  Mr*.  Anderson  Fowler  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  for  eighteen  years,  and  is  a 
wholesale  produce  merchant  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Mr.  E.  L.  Dobbins  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  for  eight  years,  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  vice  president  of  the  Newark  City  National 
Bank.  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  for  ten  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  iron  workers  in  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Charles  Scott  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  for  eighteen  years,  and  is  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant In  Philadelphia,  of  the  firm  of  the  Charles 
Scott  Spring  Company.  Mr.  John  French,  who  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  for  two  days,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  for  thirty-eight  years, 
is  a  retired  builder,  and  was  formerly  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Commissioner  of  City  Works. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extracts from  the  Proceedinga.) 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
met  in  the  Mission  Rooms,  November  22,  1898, 
Bishop  Walden  presiding. 

The  following  was  adopted; 

^Vher€a8y  The  General  Mlsslonarv  Committee  made 
a  contingent  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  mission  in  Porto  Rico ;  therefore, 

Besclvedf  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  the  secretaries,  and  five  members  of  the 
Board,  be  appointed  to  consider  this  important 
proposition. 

Secretary  Leonard  reported  having  received  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Day,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Peace  Commissioners,  stating  that  the 
commission  would  carefully  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Secretary  Palmer  gave  information  respecting 
riots  in  West  China. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Treasurer  Eaton,  Mr. 
J.  8.  McLean,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Cornell  were  appointed 
with  full  authority  to  make  arrangements  to  loan 
the  money  of  the  Society  and  to  secure  loans  from 
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Others  on  more  favorable  terms  than  at  present 
obtained. 

Information  was  filven  that  Dr.  Albert  D.  Vail,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  had  just  died  at  the  New  York 
Hospital.  Dr.  B.  M.  Adams,  Dr.  Andrew  Longacre, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Tipple,  and  Dr.  W,  F.  Anderson  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  go  at  once  to  the  hospital,  and 
also  to  call  upon  the  widow  of  Dr.  Vail  to  express 
sympathy.  This  committee  reported  to  the  Board 
before  its  session  closed,  and  the  same  committee 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial  paper  to  be 
presented  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Africa  was 
adopted,  which  recommended  ReT.  M.  H.  Ehnes  as 
Treasurer  for  Umtali  District;  making  allowances 
for  certain  missionaries  on  furlough;  giving  au- 
thority for  sending  a  missionary  printer  and  his 
wife  to  inaugurate  a  Mission  Press  at  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  sending  a  medical  missionary  and  two  other 
missionaries  to  Liberia,  two  missionaries  to  Angola, 
a  medical  missionary  and  two  other  missionaries  to 
Umtali,  the  new  missionaries  to  be  sent  out  from 
funds  from  special  gifts ;  recommending  W.  G. 
Smart  and  wife.  Miss  Rachel  Mair,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Arms  be  placed  in  the  list  of  missionaries ;  dividing 
the  appropriations  for  Liberia  between  educational, 
Americo-Liberian,  and  heathen  work,  as  Bishop 
Hartzell  may  deem  best ;  dividing  the  appropriations 
for  Congo  Mission  Conference  so  as  to  give  $6,775  to 
Angola  District,  $3,000  to  Inhambane  District,  and 
$5,000  to  Umtali  District,  all  to  be  administered  by 
Bishop  Hartzell  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
field,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  for  South 
America  was  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  Bishop 
AVarren  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 
America  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Jenness  was  approved  as  a  missionary 
to  South  America  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
inittee  of  General  Reference. 

Permission  was  given  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler,  Pro- 
fessor G.  M.  Hewey,  Miss  E.  G.  Porter,  and  Miss  \, 
H.  Moses  to  return  to  the  United  States  from  Peru 
early  in  1899. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Pusey  and  wife  were  appointed  for 
school  work  in  Peru,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Reference. 

Allowances  were  made  for  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sites,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Pilcher,  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Eddy  for  year  1899. 

The  redistributions  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
China  Missions  were  referred  to  the  Missions  under 
the  same  conditions  as  were  ordered  last  year. 

The  home-coming  of  Dr.  Longden  from  North 
China,  and  Dr.  McCartney  and  family  from  West 
China,  was  approved. 

The  return  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  from  Central 
China  was  approved  in  case  the  physician  decides  it 
Is  necessary  and  the  presiding  bishop  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Mission  approve. 

The  requests  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Beebe  of  the  Central 


China  Mission,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  for  furloughs  were  gn^nted. 

The  appropriations  to  the  two  Japan  Missions  were 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committees  of  the  Missions 
for  redistribution,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of 
Bishop  Cranston  and  the  final  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriations  for  the  work  in  Bulgaria  was 
referred  for  redistribution  to  the  two  presiding  elders 
of  the  Conference  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
presiding  bishop  and  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  following  was  adopted  in  regard  to  self-sup- 
port in  the  European  Missions : 

We  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  the  desirability 
of  securing  self-support  in  the  European  Missions  at 
as  early  a  date  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable  and 
practicable  in  the  judgment  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Missions.  It  is  also  our  judgment  that  after  a  Mis- 
sion has  been  in  existence  ten  years,  action  should 
be  taken  looking  toward  a  gradual  increase  in  self- 
support,  thereby  annually  reducing  the  missionary 
appropriations  to  such  charges,  and  we  request  the 
bishop  having  supervision  of  the  European  Confer- 
ences to  give  the  subject  his  careful  consideration 
and  to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  suitable  to 
secure  this  object. 

The  Board  also  adopted  the  following  minute : 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Managers  that 
the  missionary  funds  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  native  preacher  in  a  Mission  who  is  in- 
effective in  his  work,  and  we  urge  those  who  under 
this  Board  have  financial  authority  in  a  Mission  to 
so  administer  the  missionary  funds,  and  we  request 
the  presiding  bishop  to  so  adjust  the  appointments 
that  as  far  as  practicable  no  Ineffective  native 
preacher  shall  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
missionary  appropriation. 

The  payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  Rey.  C. 
M.  Griffith,  returning  from  Chili,  was  authorized. 

Permission  was  gfiven  Rev.  George  B.  Benedict  to 
return  from  Chili. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Sprague  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
college  at  Concepcion,  Chili,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Reference. 

Bishop  Warren  was  requested  to  appoint  a  treas- 
urer for  the  Chili  Mission  after  he  reaches  the  field, 
and  report  his  name  to  the  Board  for  confirmation. 

The  question  of  the  allowance  for  retired  mission- 
aries was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  foreign  missions  and 
the  corresponding  secretaries,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

Permission  was  given  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  North  India  Conference  to  lease  a  small  part  of 
the  mission  land  at  Naini  Tal. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Byers  and  wife,  now  in  the  United 
States,  were  authorized  to  return  to  their  work  in 
the  Bengal-Burma  Conference. 

The  outgoing  to  India  of  Miss  Helen  H.  Hanson, 
of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  was  approved.  She  goes  out  to 
become  the  wife  of  Rev.  Thos.  B.  Fisher,  of  Baroda. 

Miss  Henrietta  Andrews  was  approved  as  a  can- 
didate for  appointment  to  India  by  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  domestlo 
missions  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Death  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Vail. 


Death  of  Dr.  A,  D.  VaiL 

THE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
were  greatly  shocked  while  in  session  on  Novem- 
ber 22  to  hear  of  the  sadden  death  of  Rev.  Albert  D. 
Vail,  D.D.  He  had  been  present  the  same  day  in 
the  Mission  Rooms  attending  a  meeting  of  the  India 
Committee,  of  which  he  had  been  chairman  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  apparently  in  good  health.  He 
left  the  Mission  Rooms  about  two  o'clock,  fell  on 
the  street  soon  after,  was  taken  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  reaching  there  at  2:43,  and  dying  at  SKU. 
The  cause  of  the  death  was  believed  to  be  heart 
failure.  Dr.  Vail  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
for  twenty-nine  years,  and  no  more  faithful  or  useful 
member  had  ever  belonged  to  that  body.  He  was 
an  able  preachc  r,  a  successful  pastor,  and  a  devoted 
friend.  We  shall  next  month  publish  the  tribute 
which  will  be  adopted  by  the  board. 


Rev.  David  C.  Monroe,  of  the  South  India  Confer* 
ence,  has  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  expects 
to  take  work  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Woolsey,  of  the  West  China  Mission,  has  re-> 
turned  to  the  United  States  on  accoiint  of  the  health, 
of  his  wife. 


To  Subscribers  to  the  Debt 

THE  subscriptions  to  the  debt  of  the  Missionary 
Society  were  conditional  upon  the  whole 
amount  being  subscribed.  The  condition  has  been 
met.  More  than  one  half  of  the  money  has  already 
been  forwarded  to  the  treasurer.  Those  who  have 
not  already  sent  forward  their  money  will  please  do 
so  as  early  as  possible.  Make  all  payments  to  the 
order  of  Homer  Eaton,  treasurer,  specifying  that 
they  are  to  meet  subscriptions  for  the  debt. 


Notes  on  Missionaries,  Missions,  eta 

REV.  J.  P.  GILLILAND,  who  lately  returned  to 
South  America,  is  stationed  at  Concordia,  Ar- 
gentina. His  wife  and  three  children  sailed  last 
month  to  join  them. 

Rev.  A.  S.  E.  Vardon,  of  the  Bombay  Conference, 
died  last  month.    Ha  joined  in  India  in  1S82. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  K.  Gilder,  of  the 
South  India  Conference,  died  in  October  in  India.  , 
Siie  was  Miss  Emily  A.  Caldwell,  and  was  married  to 
Mr.  Gilder  in  1KS2.  I 

Rev.  C.  M,  (Jrifflth,  of  the  Chill  Mission,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.     He  is  at  Perrv,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  II.  W.  Swartz,  M.D.,  of  the  Japan  Mission, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Bond,  formerly  of  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
has  been  transferred  from  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  to  Mar- 
cel ine,  Mo. 

Mrs.  II.  B.  Johnson  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
November  10,  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Japan. 

Rev.  A.  W  Greennian  has  returned  to  South 
America,  and  is  stationed  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  Argen- 
tina. 

Rev.  William  Goodfellow,  D.D.,  a  missionary  in 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argentina,  from  1857  to  1809,  died  in 
Chicago,  Novembers. 

Rev.  11.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  of  the  North  China  Mis- 
sion, was  severely  Injured  in  October  in  defending 
the  \vife  and  daughter  of  Bishop  Cranston  and  his 
own  daughter  from  the  violence  of  a  mob  in  Peking, 
China. 


Bifihop  HartBell'8  Final  Word  before  Sailing  &r 

AMca. 

I  SAIL  for  Africa  In  a  few  days  not  to  retam  until 
in  time  to  report  to  General  Conference  in  >Iay, 
1900,  and  am  thankful  for  a  last  word  to  the  friends 
of  Africa  in  this  issue  of  the  Gospel  ix  All.  Land» 
as  it  goes  to  press. 

No  other  foreign  mission  field  received  more  thor- 
ough and  careful  consideration  than  Africa  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
just  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.  My  return  from  my 
first  episcopal  tour  in  Africa  helped  to  bring  before 
the  Committee  for  the  first  time  its  responsibility  in 
relation  to  that  vast  continent  since  the  retirement 
of  the  heroic  Bishop  William  Taylor,  and  the  taking 
over  of  his  missionary  work  by  the  Church  in  a<idition 
to  caring  for  the  old  work  in  Liberia.  My  represen- 
tations of  the  providential  openings  for  advance 
among  the  heathen  massea  were  received  with  everjr 
indication  of  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of  all,  that 
American  Methodism  was  upon  the  eve  of  a  large 
forward  movement  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

All  present  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  state- 
ment that  Bishop  Taylor  had,  by  word  and  deed  and 
legal  document,  in  every  particular  carried  out  a 
statement  made  to  me  soon  after  my  election  at 
Cleveland,  that  he  proposed  to  treat  me  "  s^iuarely.*' 
The  discussion  which  followed  my  address,  partici- 
pated in  by  Drs.  Buckley  and  Eaton  and  Bishops 
Fowler,  Andrews,  Foss,  Walden,  Mr.  Anderson  Fow- 
ler, and  others,  indicated  the  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  Committee  in  providing  for 
the  work  in  Africa,  and  the  determination  to  make 
the  largest  possible  appropriation  consistent  with 
the  pressing  demands  from  many  other  important 
fields. 

The  Liberia  Conference  is  on  the  West  Coast,  north 
of  the  equator,  and  the  Congo  Mission  Conference  in- 
cludes the  work  in  Angola,  on  the  West  Coast,  and  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  Rhodesia,  on  the  East 
Coast .  Nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  Liberia.  With  this  my  hope  is 
to  hold  the  work  as  it  is  and  provide  for  yet  larger 
advance  in  the  development  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem in  that  republic  and  provide  better  equipments 
for  some  of  the  stations  among  the  heathen.  Of  this 
latter  olass,  Garraway,  under  the  consecrated  and 
heroic  Miss  McAllister,  must  have  a  new  house  in 
which  the  missionaries  can  live  and  where  school  and 
church  services  may  be  held.  The  natives  are  help- 
ing her. 

At  Barraka,  where  Brother  and  Sister  Osborne  are 
in  charge,  there  is  also  need  of  additional  buildings 
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for  ase  as  a  hospitali  and  the  old  schoolhouse  must 
800U  be  replaced. 

Rer.  J.  G.  Tate,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cape 
Palmas  District,  in  which  most  of  our  work  among 
the  heathen  is  found  in  Liberia,  makes  strong  ap- 
peals for  assistance  at  other  stations  where  money  is 
also  needed. 

Large  adranoe  is  being  planned  in  the  establish- 
ment of  indastrial  schools  in  Liberia,  and  I  need  at 
once  enough  money  to  buy  tools  for  twenty-five 
carpenter  benches,  five  blacksmith  shops,  and  five 
tin  shops.  The  boys  can  make  the  benches  and 
other  necessary  outfits  themselves.  From  $20  to  $30 
will  buy  one  of  these  outfits. 

An  appropriation  of  $14,750  was  made  to  the  Congo 
Mission  Conference.  I  pleaded  for  $20,000,  and  stated 
that  I  would  need  more  than  that  much  more  in  spe- 
cial gifts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work  in 
Inhambane  and  vicinity,  under  Dr.  Richards,  and  to 
accept  the  great  offers  made  in  lands  and  buildings 
in  eastern  Rhodesia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands 
in  Angola.  The  Committee  would  gladly  have 
granted  the  whole  amount  if  it  had  been  possible. 
It  did  the  next  best  thing,  and,  after  granting  the 
$14,750  to  the  Congo  Conference,  made  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $40,000  conditioned  upon  be- 
ing raised. 

At  Angola,  on  the  West  Coast,  where  we  have 
sixteen  adult  missionaries,  not  more  than  $6,700 
of  the  appropriation  can  be  used.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  needed  at  once  tools  and  outfit  for  the 
boys*  industrial  schools.  These  native  boys  are  taken 
as  apprentices  on  a  term  of  five  years,  and  arc 
taught  and  instructed  in  education  and  religion,  and 
when  they  finish  their  course  are  given  a  certificate 
and  an  outfit  of  tools  for  the  trade  they  learn.  A 
recent  letter  from  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Withey  says  that 
the  applications  to  enter  this  department  arc  more 
than  he  can  accept.  The  presiding  elder.  Brother 
Dodson,  writes  most  encouragingly  of  openings  for 
evangelistic  work,  but  pleads  pitifully,  as  do  Brother 
Withey  and  others  in  that  field,  for  money  enough 
to  complete  unfinished  buildings  and  for  actual 
necessities  in  the  way  of  dining  room  outfits  and 
plain  furniture  for  their  homes.  Fifty  dollars  a  year 
will  take  care  of  one  of  these  apprentices,  and  fifty 
dollars  would  go  a  long  way  in  furnishing  one  of 
those  humble  homes  with  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life. 

The  latest  word  from  Inhambane  is  very  encoura- 
ging. The  New  Testament  in  the  Tonga  language, 
recently  published,  has  been  a  g^reat  blessing.  The 
collection  of  psalms,  hymns,  catechism,  etc.,  has 
also  been  printed  in  the  Sheetswa  dialect.  Dr.  Rich- 
ards writes  that  nearly  one  hundred  native  boys  and 
girls  have  been  gathered  into  the  schools.  Brother 
and  Sister  Bnckwalter  are  at  their  inland  station, 
having  marked  success.  Not  more  than  $3,000  of 
the  appropriation  can  go  to  Inhambane  and  several 
inland  stations.  In  addition  to  this  we  need  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  to  put  our  hospital  work  in 
shape.  A  recent  letter  states  that  there  are  over  one 
hundred  patients  in  Dr.  Richards's  yard  waiting 


for  treatment.  Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
We  want  a  building,  and  we  want  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. 

In  eastern  Rhodesia,  at  Umtali,  the  English 
government,  under  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Earl  Grey, 
and  others,  has  made  large  donations  in  lands  and 
buildings.  Brother  and  Sister  Ehnes  are  on  the 
ground.  Here  I  need  furniture,  outfits  for  hospital 
work,  and  industrial  work. 

In  all  these  openings  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people 
and  calls  for  help.  Any  letter  addressed  to  me  at  150 
Fifth  Avenue  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and 
any  person,  or  society,  or  Sunday  school  class,  or 
Epworth  League  desiring  to  help  for  one  or  more 
years  to  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  have  a  good 
chance  pointed  out  to  them. 

God's  New  Africa  is  rapidly  coming  on  I  Let  us 
rejoice  and  help  I  J.  C.  Haktzell. 

New  York,  November  21,  1898. 


"Heathen  Teachers  in  Ohina." 

BT  REV.   GEORGE  S.   MINER. 

FROM  the  report  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  as  printed  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands, 
one  might  infer  that  mine  was  the  only  work  where 
heathen  (evidently  meaning  non-Christian)  teachers 
were  employed,  and  that  I  employed  none  others.  A 
heathen  '*  is  one  who  worships  idols  and  does  not 
acknowledge  the  true  God.''  I  know  of  no  mission- 
ary who  ever  knowingly  employed  such  a  person  as 
teacher. 

In  the  mission  field  we,  commonly  speaking, 
classify  all  persons  as  either  Christian  or  heathen, 
and  Dr.  Baldwin  surely  used  the  word  heathen 
as  meaning  a  person  who  had  not  entered  the 
Church  and  publicly  identified  himself  with  the 
people  of  God,  but  preferred  Christianity  to  heathen- 
ism. I  write  this,  fearing  some  may  be  misled  by 
the  word  "  heathen." 

The  rules  governing  day  school  work,  as  adopted 
by  the  Annual  Conference,  admit  of  emplojing 
teachers  who  are  not  professed  Christians,  provided 
they  denounce  idolatry,  willingly  study  and  teach 
the  books  in  our  courses  of  study,  and  regularly  at- 
tend the  Christian  services.  I  not  only  adhere 
strictly  to  these  rules,  but  I  give  all  teachers  a 
thorough  examination  before  emplojing  them,  re- 
quire the  pastor  on  whose  charge  they  are  to  teach 
to  give  them  a  good  recommendation  if  he  can — if  he 
cannot  they  are  not  employed — and  hold  the  pastor 
responsible  for  their  conduct  and  success. 

The  almost  universal  result  is  that  before  the 
teacher  has  taught  many  months  he  decides  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  enters  the  Church,  and  at 
present  I  have  but  a  few  teachers  who  are  not  pro- 
fessed Christians. 

Three  men  who  were  received  as  teachers  before 
they  became  Christians  were  this  year  appointed  by 
the  presiding  elder  as  supplies  on  circuits,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  are  doing  good  work. 

I  object  to  employing  non-Christian  teachers  as 
much  as  any  man  can,  but  why  was  I  driven  to  it  t 
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Seven  years  ago  I  was  traDsferred  to  Foochow  to 
teach  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  CoUege.  I  was  repeat- 
edly told  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  along  mission  lines  in  Foochow.  As 
I  walked  for  exercise  over  the  hills  and  saw  where 
1,000,000  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  were  living 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  my  soul 
yearned  for  their  salvation,  and  I  began  to  pray  that 
God  would  open  up  a  way  whereby  I  could  reach  at 
least  some  of  them. 

Here  the  Methodist  Church  had  been  laboring 
for  forty-five  yearc  to  build  up  a  college,  theo- 
logical seminary,  boarding  school,  one  day  school, 
and  four  churches,  having  in  all  six  preaching 
places.  The  labors  in  the  interior  were  much  more 
fruitful  than  here  in  the  port ;  consequently  we  com- 
menced to  pray  for  the  work  here  in  Foochow. 

One  rule  in  the  theolog^ical  seminary  required  the 
students,  after  they  have  attended  two  years,  to  go 
out  one  year  on  trial.  We  commenced  by  employ- 
ing these  students  as  teachers,  but  in  every  new 
place  they  nearly  failed,  not  because  of  their  ina- 
bility, but  because  of  the  clannishness  of  the  people. 
"We  can  send  them  out  as  preachers,  because  there 
are  no  preachers  in  these  new  places,  but  the 
teachers  in  these  places  oppose  them  as  teachers. 
We  are  obliged  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  getting 
started  in  new  places,  and  this  we  have  honestly 
done,  and  God  has  blessed  our  efforts. 

Where  five  years  ago  we  had  3  preachers,  813 
members  and  probationers,  and  1  day  school,  we 
now  have  12  preachers,  882  members  and  probation- 
ers, 123  day  schools,  and  as  many  places  where 
any  missionary  or  preacher  can  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  and  have  a  respectful  hearing. 

Each  pastor  is  requested  to  call  together  the  teach- 
ers on  his  charge  at  least  once  a  week,  and  some  of 
them  do  twice,  for  Bible  study.  I  visit  each  charge 
and  hold  a  three  hours'  service  once  in  about  every 
three  weeks,  besides  visiting  the  schools  as  often  as 
possible.  The  pastor  is  to  visit  each  school  on  his 
charge  once  each  week,  and  each  school  district  is  to 
have  one  day's  services  of  a  colporteur  each  month. 
In  the  above  figures  I  have  included  only  the  work 
of  the  general  Society,  and  mine  is  not  the  only 
work  where  non-Christian  teachers  are  employed. 


the  table.  Information  was  asked  as  to  contribu- 
tions through  the  Missionary  Society  for  non-Prot- 
estant Missions.  The  answer  did  not  include  the 
contributions  of  the  Woman's  Society. 

Unlike  the  Baptists,  Lutherans,  and  Presbyterians, 
who  are  compared  with  the  Methodists  in  the  table, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  no  separate  so- 
ciety for  its  foreign  work  except  the  one  under  the 
direction  of  the  women,  and  the  amounts  contributed 
for  foreign  missions  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a 
consideration  of  the  disbursements. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  1897  for 
its  general  work  and  special  objects  were  $1,176,569 
(see  Annual  Report,  page  14).  The  disbursements 
were  for  foreign  missions,  $653,581.67,  and  for  home 
missions,  $450,396.02  (see  Annual  Report,  pp.  11, 370). 
Adding  these  amounts  and  subtracting  the  sum 
from  the  amount  contributed,  leaves  a  balance  of 
$72,592.03.  Estimating  that  55  per  cent  of  this  should 
be  charged  to  foreign  missions,  or  $39,925.61,  and  45 
per  cent  to  home  missions,  or  $32,666.41,  we  have : 

Contributed  for  foreign  missions 1093,507  29 

Contributed  for  home  missions 483,062  43 


Total $1,176,509  72 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  1897  were  $312,634.80  (see  Annual  Report, 
page  371).  Add  this  to  the  receipts  of  the  Society 
and  we  have  $1,006,142.09  as  the  contributions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  through  two  of  its  mis- 
sionary societies.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Sunday  School  and  Tract  Society  also  made  expend- 
itures for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  missions. 


Oontribntions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  1897. 

THE  Baptist  ^ftssionary  Magazine  in  its  issue  for 
November  gives  some  tables  which  are  not 
correct  where  they  refer  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  table  states  that  the  amount  **  contrib- 
uted by  the  Mission  Sorieties  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  foreign  missions  in  1897  was  $577,- 
480,  or  20  cents  per  capita."  The  true  amount  is 
$1,006,142.09,  or  over  35  cents  per  capita.  The  table 
for  the  previous  years  is  also  incorrect. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  table  obtained  his 
figures  from  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries, 
but  the  questions  asked  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  statements  of  the  preamble  and  the  headings  in 


Beoommended  Books. 

Jemmlem  the  JMy.  By  Edwin  Sherman  Wallace, 
late  United  States  Consul  for  Palestine.  Fleming H. 
Revell  Company,  publishers.  Price,  $1.50.  It  is  "A 
Brief  History  of  Ancient  Jerusalem;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Modem  City  and  its  Conditions,  Polit- 
ical, Religious,  and  Social,  with  fifteen  illustrations 
and  four  maps."    It  is  an  excellent  guidebook  to 

the  city,  and  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  know  its 
present  condition  and  appearance.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  is  said  of  the  Protestant  work  in 
the  city.  The  author  believes  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Palestine  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  will  restore  it  to  its  former  condition  of 
productiveness. 

Emittent  Miviiatiai'y  Women,  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey, 
is  published  by  Eaton  &  Mains.  Price,  85  cents.  We 
have  here  brief  and  well-written  biographies  of  Mary 
Lyon,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Doremus,  Fidelia  Fisk,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Lyth,  Ann  Wilkins,  Mary  Louisa  Whately,  Melinda 
Rankin,  Lydia  Mary  Fay,  Mary  Briscoe  BaldwiL 
Mrs.  Bishop  Gobat,  Miss  Aldersey,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Mul 
lens,  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson,  Sophia  Cooke,  Char- 
lotte Maria  Tucker,  Mary  Reed,  Fanny  Jane  Butler, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Day,  Madame  Colllard,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Marshman,  Harriet  G.  Brittan,  Mrs.  John 
Geddie,  Mrs.  John  Inglis,  Louisa  H.  Anstey,  Eliza 
Agnew,  Gertrude  Egede,  Mrs.  Mnrilla  Baker  Ingalls, 
Beulah  Woolston,  Clara  A.  Swain,  M.Ii.  Four  of 
these  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch. 
Here  are  worthy  memorials  of  noble  women. 
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